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HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


The  Burgesses  of  the  colony  of  Virginia 
were  on  this  day  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  the  colony  should  definitely  sub- 
mit itself  to  English  misrule  in  the  shape 
of  the  oppressive  Stamp  Act,  or  refuse  to 
submit  to  it,  and  so  defy  the  whole  power 
of  the  British  Empire. 

The  question  was  so  serious  that  the  most 
resolute  hesitated.  But  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  evading  it.  The  issue  was  clearly 
aud  sharply  defined.  To  remain  quiescent, 
or  only  “ respectfully  protest,”  was  to  sub- 
mit formally  to  taxation  without  represen- 
tation. And  yet  to  resist  was  to  take  the 
first  step  in  rebellion.  For  a long  time,  if 
we  are  to  believe  tradition,  there  was  a sol- 
emn silence  in  the  assembly;  and  when 
this  silence  was  suddenly  broken  by  the 
voice  of  one  of  the  members,  every  head 
turned,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
speaker.  This  speaker  was  a young  coun- 
try lawyer  almost  unknown  to  the  House. 
He  was  about  twenty-nine,  gaunt  of  face, 
stooping  in  figure,  awkward  in  address,  and 
wore  an  old  tie-wig  without  powder,  a faded 
plum-colored  coat,  leathern  knee-breeches 
worn  smooth  by  riding,  and  carried  his  pa- 
pers in  a pair  of  saddle-bags.  His  personal 
appearance  was  thus  in  vivid  contrast  to 
that  of  the  wealthy  planters,  aud  the  eyes 
fixed  upon  him  seemed  at  first  to  confuse 
him.  His  voice  faltered  and  his  head  hung 
down.  After  a short  speech  without  sig- 
nificance, he.  proceeded  to  read  from  a yel- 
low sheet — the  fly-leaf  of  an  old  volume  of 
Coke  on  Lyttelton — a series  of  resolutions. 
These  were  to  the  effect  that  the  Ameri- 
cans brought  with  them  and  transmitted 
to  their  posterity  all  the  rights  of  British 
subjects ; that  two  royal  charters  had  con- 
firmed these  rights;  that  taxation  without 
representation  violated  the  English  Consti- 
tution ; that  Virginia  had  always  hitherto 
taxed  herself ; and  that  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses of  Virginia  had  the  sole  right  to  levy 
taxes  in  Virginia ; for  others  to  do  so  was  to 
destroy  British  as  well  as  American  freedom . 

When  Patrick  Henry  sat  down  after  read- 
ing this  paper,  the  storm  burst  forth,  and 
the  resolutions  were  denounced  by  speaker 
after  speaker,  as  violent  and  premature. 
He  rose  to  reply,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that 
the  unknown  county  court  lawyer  was  a 
matchless  orator.  His  stooping  figure  grew 
as  straight  as  an  arrow, his  eyes  burned  with 
a steady  flame,  and  his  voice  began  to  thun- 
der. Passion  carried  him  away  at  last,  and 
in  the  midst  of  cries  of  “ Treason !”  from  all 
parts  of  the  House,  he  exclaimed,  “C»sar 
had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his  Crom- 
well, and  George  the  Third  may  profit  by 
their  example!  If  this  be  treason,  make 
the  most  of  it!”  The  statement  of  prin- 
ciples had  thus  been  followed  by  the  defi- 
ance of  power ; and  before  the  immense  elo- 
quence of  one  man,  all  opposition  had  been 


swept  away.  The  vote  was  taken,  and  the 
remarkable  result  was  announced.  The  res- 
olutions were  all  carried — the  last  and  most 
defiant  by  a single  voice. 

What  was  the  character  of  the  society 
from  which  issued  this  great  protest  in  fa- 
vor of  human  freedom,  and  from  which 
sprung  in  turn  Henry  the  tongue,  Jefferson 
the  pen,  and  Washington  the  sword  of  the 
Revolution  T 

The  figure  first  attracting  attention  in 
that  old  society  was  the  figure  of  the  plant- 
er, or  “ nabob,”  in  his  country-house  on  the 
banks  of  some  lowland  river,  where  we  may 
see  him,  in  fancy,  surrounded  by  his  swarms 
of  dependents;  laying  down  the  law  to  ev- 
ery body  around  him ; presiding  like  Shaks- 
peare’s  justice  of  the  peace  at  the  county 
court ; enthroned  in  the  midst  of  his  family, 
who  love  him  as  much  as  they  respect  him ; 
or  on  the  race-course ; or  playing  trick-track 
with  the  old  parson  of  the  parish,  under 
whose  solemn  droning  from  the  tub-shaped 
pulpit  he  will  serenely  drop  to  sleep  next 
Sunday.  This  figure  of  the  planter  is  the 
one  most  racy  of  the  soil  aud  of  greatest  in- 
terest ; but  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  look  at 
some  others  in  that  complex  society  which 
were  grouped  around  the  central  personage. 
In  our  day  the  democratic  idea  pervades  all 
minds,  and  social  equality  is  the  current 
dragging  all  else  with  it.  It  is  difficult, 
then,  to  realize  the  state  of  things  in  Amer- 
ica, North  and  South,  a century  ago.  At 
that  time  no  human  being  believed  in  the 
doctrine  of  social  equality.  The  wealthy 
proprietor  of  New  England  or  New  York  wore 
silk  and  velvet  and  rolled  in  his  coach,  and 
the  laboring-man  doffed  his  hat  to  him ; and 
in  Virginia  the  old  squire  or  u colonel”  wore 
a similar  dress,  rode  in  a similar  vehicle,  and 
was  treated  writh  similar  respect.  In  Vir- 
ginia society  ascended  in  regular  steps  from 
bottom  to  top,  like  the  rounds  of  a ladder, 
the  black  and  white  “ indented”  servants 
being  the  lowest  rounds,  and  the  planter  the 
highest. 

The  African  and  indented  servant  occu- 
pied much  the  same  position.  The  former 
was  either  a native  of  Africa — slave  impor- 
tation, which  began  in  1620,  having  contin- 
ued to  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  forbid- 
den by  law — or  he  was  the  descendant  of 
natives.  The  status  of  the  African  is  well 
known.  He  was  the  property  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  could  be  bought  and  sold ; but  sell- 
ing “servauts,”  as  persons  of  good-breeding 
called  them — never  “ negroes” — was  a very 
unpopular  proceeding,  aud  seldom  resorted 
to  except  in  oase  of  necessity.  They  were 
divided  into  fann  laborers  and  domestic 
servants,  an  overseer  managing  the  former, 
under  the  eye  of  the  master.  The  farm  la- 
borer was  well  fed,  and  rarely  overtasked ; 
generally  had  his  own  patch  of  ground,  and 
sold  eggs  or  poultry  to  his  owner;  was  a 
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Til*  VtBtUWtJt  UbDVt \WtBK.. 


mvn  tkb. bourn! -pi  a master.  At  the  end 

of  Ida  term  bo  bee; itm  a freedmau  agai  a t and 
there  itj&iaoefes -wiiora  per 

jwVtitt  of 

mitlated  m$  became  te8jdv<Hnble 

Pacing,  to  tlie  rAttiVi  of  free  eitiswim,  we 
etK-muiter  h%  the  iKetfc  routed  ift  the  *oc*iul 
Judder  the  small  iai«J-htdder  and  two  or 
three  other  /l&t&ea  **empyi%%  a somewhat 
1 shinla*  social  raofc— the  fisheiyimil  of  the 
^hesaf^aho,  the  linn  ter#  rd‘  r/he  menu tai ns, 


merry,  jovial,  musical  being,  and  when  his 
day's  work  waia  orer,  played  lii#  badfo  m 
fount  k£  hi*  cahiu^  aud  langhed  aud  jolted 
and  danced  by  the  light  of  the  njooja.  The 
^rvants  were  a step  higher.  .And 
were  looked  upon  very  mqcii  as  mem  herb 
of  the  family,  whose  joys  aad  sorrows  were 
th^ir  own  too.  Th^y  were  &i&ym  j»  noth- 
ing hat  the  word.  The  gray-harted  coach- 
mao,  the  dignified  old  hnijor-domo  anil  body* 
servant,  and  that  august  functionary  the 

>'  rnnnimr  ■’  wero  a-Titi 


“ marumj'/-  were  imjKYrtnut  pcr»T/i)Ag<^r  arxd 
the  idea  of  treating  these  merely  m ehntiels, 
find  punishing  them  in  any  mnmier,  wbtshi 
hat©  keen  regarded  ae  supremely  absurd. 

The  on  a cbm  an  and  innjoiMlomp  hail  been 
playmates  of  the  m sister  of  the  establish- 
ment wh*^  were  all  children,  and  the 
mammy  had  nursed,  washed,  dressed,  scold- 
fed.  domineered  overT  and  ruled  the  rising 
g^nwribw*  male  nod  tenuity  who  w ere  imudi 
more!  subject  to  her  than  she  was  tb  t hum 
Th«w.  old  kervao  t»  wete  a copalf  tibuiS/  p;iTt 
of  a 3beii*I  {ugauixatii.H)  cssent  iplly  patri- 
archal, and  repaid  the  cbnlidetreo  pj»y*d  in 
them  with  warm  affection  and  an  overwheti- 
big  pfide  hi  every  thihg^pTnieeted  with** the  j county  tynifiv  JM niatiaged ^ «oihet(mei’  i t> 
family/*  Of  the  indented  #<frvanty*^fin  w.as.  l/umd  id&;chjhlired  tci  the  .'“  old  field  school*” 
almost  always  a criminal  transported  to  the  \ awi  ljtbe  Was  a mad  of  pmdem  e and  iudo#- 
colonies,  not  much  need  he  naiil,  He  was  "try,  often  accumulated  meaim  to  pdrhhase 
boiind  to  a master  for  a term  of  jw,  and  iuore  h0dT  bought  a servant  or  two,  and  at 
during  the  tern  was  subject  to  his  orders,  last  became  a well-to-do  farmer,  sometime 
ahd  could  he  reclaimed  if  he  tied  from  work,  aiarge  proprietor.  These  small  land-hold^ 
Hie  statu#  is  accurately  deft ried  in  Tie  FoeV'rrH  were  men  of  sturdy  and  jfidcpendoni 

rri^um*  class* 


character#,  like  thcJEpgimh 
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They  were  ane&ficdMl  by  ardent  *nle  j^weei&lons  efcn  were  a rifle  ami  an 

{(jfV'itt  of  public  clj*erc»ii<*nt  which  waa  elVn  a*<*.  WithlW  are  be  - fief  1^1  tn?€!$ awd  built 
a very  tflucAtfoo  in  fmlitiral  nluK^w:^  rad*  cabin  ni  gash  /»f  the  Alie- 

phy-  TweiHY-fivo  wim  of  lain!  vyjw  a frv*-  zbanyft  on  the  foribe*t  outpesr  of  ctviibn*- 
hold,  ami  gave  the  ngbf  to  rote ; ^nd  tbi*  tiou.  With  his  nib-  he  provided  vewaj^ 
yo IS:  was  coat  by  the  small  proprietors  in  the  and  Iwvar  meat,  or  defended  wife  and  rKSl* 
freest  and  most  independent  manner.  They  ; «irvn  from  uia^aiTt*  iff  the  ravages.  The. 
were  not  very  friewdir  to  Eh^lxuid^  When  j ?toiy  of  fliese  bloody  eojaibatv  as  we- read  it 
.««&£  wf  tte  : r W*.i*o  i.fefr  «*fcd  .pro;?*i;ur.nj3  Lbdory  Rer- 

against  the  St«t5i|V4lw^)t  wsav  frag  tff  [y|jcy»l5  Hr  mil  sta  romance.  trag*#*,  mid  £x> 
thift  ’* ho  MitppisI  li'iou  <n>  the  shoulder,  j bibUi^r^  of  Uih  cooieid  e>-eara|ryv  The mount- 
exclaiming,  * Stand  % usu  viLd  fetl*wt  or  | iriaeer  did  not  knot?  the  m^ising  t/l  tkr 

are? jsforie  !?*  ! >:orii  feat,  and  > fliiqg ’ b\i»m£  '-Mw  v*e& 

TlifVJbhi^mirrrof  the  the  »tdv  in  .ae.t&yA  with  his . jurnmndiH^  Hfc  was 

kL in  uebbi-ny  withbh*  &*h*ries.]  liUer^^  open-hear^ed—n^  gmleloc*  o&d  im- 
like  Xe.  w England;  l\w  aier^lnvot  u fkcttfrjT  5 kp e 1 1 ng,  i ndwf  iva  a child— has  tuttgher 

of  the  wniatt  town*,  Very  mmdflr  l&fhe  jjpnesBk  manhood  nervr4w^Ui^  Lriiiinc  bre^yt^  The 
cut  iDeodimitfc.  wli^  managed  j fibre  of  hid  t^arn£t*r  easily  any  striiiij 

the  uffaiir*  »*f  the  plat*  tern;  the  law-  • uperi it,  awd  he endfLr^i  put *er>tly  at*d  cheer- 

yim,  ptiyMeianft,  and  otte*  — ^tfer  : fnlly  ult  hardships  If  wa«  tw  thiHciastf  of 

noth rhrg  very  intoreMiiig.  Lid  a*  paa«  dr* '.  tneu  that  4*oolt^jaU'  llrad- 

rli»-  $*•»*.  strongly  vo ntuwied  fvvpc*t  — thi'  do«:k’a  ^r^gulAw/' ; on:  march  in  Fort 

hunter  of  the  mfouilaihs, ‘^tv  ;‘6i*  hooting  ( And  in  the  bloody 

Hbirt  and  nioeexw*in^  and  the  plhntv?  of  tid<5-. ^ fh^fe,  »«  in  »H  $be  ihiig  am!  ardiuxtH  years 
wab  r,  iii  his  A# Vk  and  vel vet.  T he  Vilrg tnia  of  border  -evar ; and  they  formed  the  ixo*/>- 
tmmutaineor  t«f  ibo  t/igbt^pnih  nentirr^' UiVe-  Vlrgunu  army  under 
one  df  the  didst  f»ictijrfevic|Uw-  awtt  nfrubl*  fi^i!  vrbudi  br^ke  rite  pop^r 

rirfifi  uf  the  ep^b.  ttt  or  . bier  iatbpr  bid \-pf  t Uv  wxfyp'  tribea  in  1774*  at  the  baule,  of 
Mimed  hi>»  baok  on  tl*e-.  tbl^  *•  wnufr . sett  1/b •; PI*  a«am.  the  -Ohio. . When  the 
monk,  ami  r»***fdntol;c  v,  c \mi  To  ponefrat^ •’  l<*-n>?u-t ion  be«nti4  ilrey  ap|.s.'uml -tM* |f ofv 
' I. Ivfityt 1 ’* * ■•: ^ t fXe^rciLr*xi:,?  iii  frrmi  uf  eliul  in 

the  r*3»'U i vet^t  ni  f li-‘  Ptue  i/ibni^  Imnting  ^fiirr^,- . WHa  uf  jt  iimjHim, 

likif  C •mip^r’a  Li»athftrstucki n nu  st'Cti/ibf  [ ubd  mudeaMuH,  tvltii  *r  Liberty  or  ItentU*  rm 
^ ’ tu/Uv  ePK>^r ^ Tlt^  nirmnisinb^t  iva^v  their  bi^a^t^  evefy  nnin  gv^vt\iing  Am  Inug 
Inlb  ^hfyWiirL  sparing  of  npei<b:  ^n^Hdy  am)  they  ibugbt  thrmigbout  tins  vrar 
f^urb'H**,  ffimrod  to  IvAr^bip,  fkoe  that  ^Vtb  lihfalb/rnig  conriago  wad  esidnmBce* 

eyteodu  ci  vilization  in  new  lands,  prepnrihg  from  Queber  to  the  Cou*|irn« 

*h*  v ay  for  others  U>  enjjdy  whut  hf£  wb>e  Ito*  ploot^  r ^.«i  Tnic-u-’ik  f Vir^iroe— the 

Imi  tv/uiul  in  the  ladder -—w»a  the  moat 
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striking  of  the  older  society 

of  iheeoloriy;a$  the  mountaineer  was  of  the 
u*w,  The' J>t&  liter  wyi.  aliriost  alWtiyo  an 
Eng^Af liman  of  onndsed  race,  He  was  a fle- 
^•crmljUit  ^f.  Hi©  first  i m ini^ran ten  w ho  took 
root  at  Janicsfv> wo,  or  of  toow  who  after- 
wan]  am<&]  if  Virginia  ; &*  » place  of  refuge? 
from  rise  heavy  Kami  of  Cromwell,  If  they 
ftmuglit  mj  means  with  them,  they  par* 
c'ha^ei) : tic^i  tracts  m the  lowland  fivet*. 
and  Mult  toe  hemaes.  If  they-  were  poor, 
they  want  further  -fyfy  K tetffc  qpw  tract* 
w.kictv  they  ei>gag»i  to  from  the  In- 

diaiis,  pay  ing  so  iriany  shill hi$*  rent  to  hi* 
Majesty  annually  “ at  the  feast  of  Aliehael 
the  Archangel,"  as  the  nht  dc^ds  ian4  arol 
if  these  latter  were  prudebt,  energetic,  and 
aifqai^itiv©  of  ltt7Hlv  «s  almost  all  of  their 
rsu'e  were,  they  died  wealthy;  An  instance 
out  of  ft  thousand  others  wu^  Captain  Will- 
iam Byjfih  who  took:  .ftp"'  tSnw  the  *ite  of. 
thir:'pf^n|^Iky Be  was  a 
getiBemnn  of  Bruali  means.  Hk  son,  the  fa- 
mous owner  vt'  “WMvvi'ti'1  w»*  what  \\% 


4 An  ?&fcre*iln£  nianrated  aritete  on  “Tiie  Wt*f~ 
ovtn*  w»9  pahlUberi  ta  itorper  n V/i^vv  for 

May,  18fl, 


habpe m » mcmm# 


a nia*  “ form  a lictte village,  Here  fe*  adheres  to  them  w 1th  m>  olteiriuey  which 

the  planter  is  lord  and  tswetet  <rf  all --ridin  g defies  evfty  attempt  to 
te  and  fro  <>Ver  hia  estate  daii^r  and  issuing  believe  that  con sllUi  tuv«  a!  termrchy ^ hjs- 
Ula  orders,  ami  them  there  is  tt*»  one.  tom  nMtdUty^twHl  A $ftbded  aWirt#^toy!.are. 

to  dispute,  ft  % o!n  d^eUebt  horseman — r the  comlximiil  element*  id? . uathtel  ;&o  v- 
Waaftiugtoii,  the  best  rider  of  the American  ernmeut  and  society,  , tingled  &n&  every 
»rmy<  v?  txa  a plantar  before  h#  wj**  a soldier  thing  Etvglliab  ta  wjtJi  him  a anbjeot  both 
— and  the  mounted  figure  itf  that  of  the  of  admiration  Mid  ftitetion.  Th*  English 
bluff,  ruddy*  hc*alt?)y  EijgiUh  y g^ntlA-  €hdre|v  £at#tUatinie«t  *$  fais  t^tAblUhniejit, 
man.  Hht  dr&tf  i*  (thrift  at.  Ibrnte | bui  ; amt  he-  ha«.iitt'j&  paiiooee  with  the  ,4$*w 
he  enters  :)n*  cftaeh-ahd-fautv  driven  by  (tie  Lights, *•  "XUipUsi**”  **■  Prt^hy t^rbin.^'  And 
portly  btek  coach  man,  to  go  to  thetuHrop-  other  d&W'iHer*,  who  ure  leading  people 
olis  of  WOlftim^lnirg^ot  to  attend  etuwhy  or  astray,  he  fell*  yau*  with  then  tfe^f^ugled 
topi^slde  in  awful  state  at  the  county  court,  vb>ws~  The  .Kn-ghsh  lew  of  priaogeoHure, 
he  i*  *it  granite  tenue — gold -teed  gi.yl.ug  llitestafe  to  the  cbtei  smi.  and  tJi.ua 
waistcoat, silk atoektngs,  buckled  shoes,  ami  perpetuating  an  arUtemtio  landed  chtag, 
powder.  •;  The  ctwtUmoH  at  the  old  eotnedy,  in  tUu  71} n 'tlw  cojrm?a> 

as  we  )^»e  them  1 top : the.  stag*  u^-tiny,  alone  stone  i>f  ikcfteiari  iubrfc.  !J'he  king's  right 
give  ,aii  idea  df  thb  gorgonit*  full  dx?#sv  of  to  his  *d)tuBene&~-^/  h*x  mm  riyhtH  m’e  rwfktt* 
that  $mribd,  wtijeh  Vs  shown  hi  »?d^i£»<ifictririevv]doh  mCpfttfwitk  hiaheurfcy 

the  plumngvfof  the  tig-  ajiprolmifetu  He  flpedJto  iff  England  always 

tm»  in  the  painting  uf  iVasbifcgtaflfs,  wed-  rw 'khome.J' ?md  hive*  oil  connected  with  her, 
ditig  in  tTjSft:  All  his  books  arc  English  hooks.  All  bis 
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ifriiTimxni  r!iicrAVHt  wc*  m ^wur,  10354 — rim  wimur  ciwucm  xow  htA  suing  in  Tiu*ri;v/j^. 


towns;  its  parsons  of  the  parish  pronS  to  J Patrick  Yl«?njy  sma  Thomas  Jefferubci — aii<3 
ea*cy  living,  qiuitri?lH  Tvit fi  their  v?*zrim<  ami.  these  t wo  feeders  ;m<  v^uiiHy  in  t mating  n$ 
intolerasw:e  of  “Ntnv  Light*'  dissent  ted  by  individuals  and  politkui  "verturners;  let 
Wes^ej^  Fietcher/Wijrt^lielihiiiid'm  Virginia  us  glaueo  at  tfeju-  -Henry  had  already  ;rfe 
by  Samuel  Davies  and  some  of  tin*  ahteirt  ^i  vud  The  iioioe  of  Hit*  a Man  of  the  Pimple. M 
a»&  purest  «sf  to^o;  ite  fishermen  Froi^  wlmfiftay 

the  wafers  of  the  Chesapeake ; its  die  class,  and  his  persiuiiil  opiujtiranee  was 

driving  a.  profitable  bu*j dfi  e#  m the  JEW  alraoAt  humble.  During  bis  early 

towns;  and  its  stalwart  lK>rderm  in  tfe  manhood  be  was  noted  for  idleness  and  fail- 
mountaibs  and  the  great  Valley  griping  hit*  in  all  that  he  u|i  dor  look, 
their  riflos,  and  as  free  m the  eagle  sweep-  twice  as  a small  country  merchant,  giving 
mg  abort? them.  If  this  jvtetwro  ia  clear  bis  time  aiui  attention  to  hunting,  fisliinu, 
for*  the  eyes  of  the  *fe#4cr?  lie  Will  find  no  and  playing  the  violin,  instead  of  J>is  l»o>^ 
difficulty  iti  mutinying  a t id  crab)  y correct  uass;  and*  at*  a last  miort.  read  law  for  ,vx 
idea  of  the  land  and  period  in  which  now  weeks,  barely  received  u license  to  practice, 
tor*k  place  the  great  political.  agitation  aod  ^cein^l  de&UmM  bs  starve  a little  mure 
wbteb<  concurrent  with  that  in  the  other  rapidly,  even  in  his  new  profession  than  in 
colonies,  was  to  result  ih  the  ovvrthrbw  of  track.  The  ithutiehi  was  ikflr,  however/ 
English  supremacy  In  Kotlb  America,,  when  his  wonderful  powers  were  to  rvvv^t 

From  this  outline  of  Virginia  sod  of y we  tUertwdves.  The  clergy  of  the  colany— who 
p&aa  now  to  tush  and  events.  The  fiagtifrli  wen*  not  ' a popular  jitiil  to 

gortrn meat  recoiled  before  the  determined  recover  their  salaries,  ihjftr  tdaitua 

trp(*miUob  to  the  Stomp  Act,  and  repealed  tm  a royal  wrddf  iti . \u  dj*‘ 

if;  hut  two  ye  at  a later  passed  a tnvW  law  frCt  opposition  to  un  ftotkftheBiIrge^ses, 
levying  dulb'S  mu  tea,  glass,  and  other  com-  and  Ifenr;y  was*  emplbyecl  Ao  <yp|v^o  theiu, 
modi  ties,  which  aroused  a,  similar  ferment  though  the  law  was  eoffiptetofy  in  their 
in  flH?>xdoriiios.  lu;  Virginia  tte  Burgesses  favor.,;  Tire  xesuli  ft;**  riafuifkubfe  The 
passed  rc>»ol|dions  so  rebellions  that  the  ^ 

Governor  dissolved  them,  Tims  all  things  of  efe&5\  who  xyere 

haMoneib  In  the  spring  of  1773  it  was  prewtrtiixgtyM  Mhihera.  ilk  head  hnng 
plain.  U>  all  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the  down,  But  aoftti  an 

colon  te*  was  incoming  imbi tiered  and; dan*  astonishing  t^oHtbituarion  i no%  place  in  hj« 
getotw.  There  was  dotmdhitig  in  the  air  appearance.  The  keadyose  erectvthe  ^olery 
reaumMmg  the  first  breath  of  an  approach-  grew  vi  hinting  and  imperiorM^  M he  fir- 
ing 4iorm:  ami  the  great  political  leader?  nwinced  king,  clergy.  And  Fiuthiimiiii  m 
North  and  South,  who,  form  w that  rpvolu*  terms  so  violent  and  vVv  erotic  lining  that,  he 
lion/ was  in^vi table,  w^temued  joyfiilly  these  was  .interrupted  by  vrice  of  -‘^A^son tf?  ip«»‘i 
Bigtis  i>f  pnpnbir  ugitetthm.  In  Virginia  the  the  parsons  left  the  courDhouae  in  liitto 
two  men  who  Raarcii^d  in  front  of  all  Were  iodigrjati«m>  iicury-jsj  triumph  waw  com- 


smw  monthly  magazine 


|kl*,cto-  Hr  had  pUyed  lijaui  the  ebords  of 
the  popular  hiuht  fftfr  hniuYofa  pJrtA* 
ier.  Tin*  jury  tiecide*!  h* Id*  f*vr>r  tkopelt 
to  all  iaw ; a«id  fhv.  erAwd,  yield- 
ing to  pa.«dosi:m*,  adtnfennn,  flight  the 
y<nvi1g  orftior  ujjyAp  tbidr  ^Hnxlfkrfe  sutei haw* 
jhyfcnV  5ti 


: ; f.  ' i;i.  t h£  midrtt  -i&uiai*.  imfccrie*  ] 

,'.  | ! kY; ivrtl ■^fl^ •"'  j 

•y;!::;iieur£V  sit^t  jmbhe  ipp^xaraicrr  was  in  ! 
ibe  delate  on  Hit-.  Stajup  Ant  in  tUfe  Utin&c  ] 

,..y,  Wn*  have  him ' ftp,  that; 

owim><u  ''tUe • in  the*  nxid&t  of  the  crowd  &£ 
pl^ritors,  find  break  flttyyn  all  by 

; y bin  ijinuo.n.w#*.  erlv#qu«*n^.  III?  i mi  tin),#  Vik£- 
TiiWl  wit  It  Ji ini  fire  &TBt  rm*u  ? 

W fiail  ottiTJ^I  w irh  liifb  the  ru^ktfwWd 
when  he  ^poke  against  Mi*  persons.  Tfu  w y» 
thenceforward  iht  iwnwh'picre  a-ti<1 Wm 
Af;  the  vxmnutj  4h)$; A\*iv , :’ 

litffy  ^iint  pervaded  the  vrlitdr  fabric  «f  «r>- 
niuuhling  pnbHe  ts*>nt  inu^rit  nhi'^ritV; 
ring  ifip  jwopfc  to  resolute  resistance* 

.Jefferson  lielonged  h$  fdrth  i\ri??t<v 

Ctotfr el m-ii  sobjee t df  great  dorisioiir  to 
him  — -aiitj Ji\  bis  wly  y:ear»  was  ft  tail,  fKm, 
reikbaired,  laughing*  fiddk^phiykig  ywlb, 
vi\yq  *\m\t  bin  titfre  in  a round  Of  ftvdic*  t i|t .. 
writing rniiiekhoint'  letters  from  ?*TfcV*U*. 
b h Tg  '*  am  lie  fcil  1 ed  the  e t ty  Af  W i Hi  aim# bn  rg* 
in  making  '.romantic  iotre  to.  JVtite  bvkutk* 
with  whom  he  danced,  be  tails  ns>  hi  the 
< \vhirce  '; 

m>ttnv3^ry  same  roomv  he  was  leeta  of  the  time  soon  • found  tko ty  W wAa 
to-  I nan  curare  rerolntnot.  College  ended,  their  leader.  The  petition  he  speedily*  ms* 
bo  bcvxaute  V*  eonr/fy  omtrt  lawyer,  horn  oil'  Burned  and  never  lost  was  due To  no. intrigue 
a :or  hirtoopce  of f family  vt  frieudB  *;  the  born 

niuhy  rivals,  n.ud  b>  duo  time  entered  upon  r&'Qlttti<mnairenn&  iconoclast  todka»df  right 
polities.  Young  aa  be  the  .tirnt  iutel-  the  rank  to  wlaeli.  bis  iTitidJeet  entitled,  him. 

This  intellect  was  mi  mien*;  a . .spoeie>  of 
.^L  nmefuno  'trbtei?:  roii^l  mnormle**];**  wit  hout 

{iftiiaing  over  all  that  lav  m its  path— th^Jfai 
dirintim,  aristoclratjc  pFivilegXy  hnd  ^eele^ir 
_LllmjKff  aatical  authonty.  Henry  was  the  orator. on 

U , h-v.*  with  jjidit:{‘.ati.>n,  and  ht-ihmg  hduaelf 

* >4'«£V  ^0%^  to  ntge,  fta  k were,  by  rhe  bn  unit  frf  &U  own 

voW.  d’eOraon  ww  t he  ^nrir,  fhe  cold 
V.-X/Zy:  3Kd»t»c;il  Munkrr,  attaching  m<  weight  loan- 

tit  hr ity%  «ra  hjecti  n g all  hi  tli^  tost  of  reason, 


rfjuiim  jag.  &i'xYve  t>-  ju<a<aaitK] 


Trmf^AJS' jr.rri'.fesoa.— [thox  rut  stAtuii  ih 


vimmax  in  the  resolution. 


terotl  to  thf4  fortune*  of  the  king.  He  wd* 
to  become  the  author  of  thy.  MU  oj  JtighU  of 
the  people  bf  Vjfgiitift,  which  has  been  xtylod 
*'  the  ^mu  lesser ire  of  all  flie  great  pruci- 
pien  and  of  freedom  wrought  out 

hy  the  people >d*  Et»^lnn<l  frri«i  the  e>urlr^t 
times ^ t((  write  to  i»m  son  in*  1 *if ri «,  “ God 
hies*  you*  my  near  « hu<h  and  grant  that  vo 
may  again  meet  jti  your  native  country  as 
freeriieti,  we  see  each 

other  wore,  is  the  pruyer  of  your  adection-' 
Kite  father^  and  to  #i#y,  in  1TF8,  “ If  I can 
t&ily  - live  to  ^ th^  Ahi^ricau  Union  firmly 
fixed,  ami  tVeiv  govcrnmen  fs  firmly  cstab- 
Hehca  in  onrWestVrn  world,  anil  can  leave 
lb  irty  ehildroip  -TtfR-  a crust  of  broad  sM 
Hberty,  I ah  all  die  satisfied,  and  say  *$ifU 
£Iiy<bon,  * Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy 
upt  depiirt  in  peace  I,M  And  othera  ^tUi 
were  the  eminent  Benjamin  Hg&fontt,  said 
to  bef  descended  from  the  regicide ; WyMie 
arid  TiiaatL  pnifoundly  road  moieui 

charter* ; and  Nelson,  both  to  her  war 

Ginet't\*ir&}  Edmund  Ran  do  Ipb,  afterward. 
Uiveid^W  <*f  Oongr^  U.nd  Wasidngtbd** 
cabinet  pflke* ; and  Archibald  Cary,  of 
'*  Adipih]irf— ;that  MuaiU  Kl^dur,  bright- 
*y*d  gem  letnao  cadlud  bOldrJrom'Vfos  bfo 
ihmmgtfy nbo,  when  some  due  broached  Hu? 
ptojeei  vt  making  Patrick  R*mry  dictator, 
sept  him  the • message, ?\ Tell i him ‘ that - the 
day  of  hmaTP^da  tin  lint  shall  he  tbt3.;d&y  of 
id>  death,  for  be  shall  dml  my  dagger  in  iiiis 
heart  the  «un«ot  of  that  day/’ 

jSiU'b  vas  the  strong  phalanx  #tr'pp«>.n-- 
iiig  Itoiry  and  Jethirsmt  at  this  critical 
moment -- the  spring  ot  7X  The*e 
- two  inlK't  wero  in  tlm 
|G||  ami  twite* the>r  hands  all  the  cle- 

Rjeote  ^t‘  ro'Vcdu^hm-  tV- : 

$t$|  biff^  tJtid  fori*!  a tompnei  They 

f held  a 1 y*rttivj£  Mitit  other  iVfltrmm- 

r58.  " 

-i'.'fcl  .Tat*  f^ota.  of  ihe  IfulelgliJr  and  from 
this ^bnsidftJtipQ  sprang  the  projec  t 
; * |®  <f#/d  of  Correspopdtmce 

HH|  ■ • \-idid  nation 

||l|i  of  liiroll igtVti 06  Ret wee the  £)gf«& 
nicBC'  -tho  iirst  groat  hood  of  union 
; — ^.,-^-i ;'  Wfweeti  tbo  fteaU^reff  oolonip#, 
MfiaB&chiuetftf.  ixad  already  such  a 


of  Appeal*  of  the  Commouwe»IthT  add  t?> 
'd^vAio.:,.hftnyeH8»'  ^hl  nod  famous,  while  pen* 
riiug  the  last  lines  of  a judicial  opioioo 
protecting  his  belpyed  .Eipidoop»I  Ch'uiif;iit’ 
With  these  woe  associated  George  Mason r 
of v ■ Gunst bii  it$i% 


erful  in  frame,  with  a avrarthy  complex iotr 
and  dark  oyoe,  whoso  expression  was  indf 
sadyhalf  -sovere,  as  mity  ht?U  ho  soon  Uj  (sis 
portrait : with,  hbi  ma^si  v 0 poi  i tic  a,  l 
Trahicf I bkv  pTufonud  study  of  jekartera  mot 
state  paper*,  his  biting  his  honesty, 
pride,  siuipKeifcy,  vduf^ge,  a tnm  type  of 
thio  groat  rao^v from  which  sprang  Hampden 
and  Sydney:,  fliougb  ancestor  had.  od- 


•m©  xpollo  j»o\>a* 


rm  thti  tat ; ttf  >Ttum ; and  the  Virginia  Bnr* 
ge*9es  A'wHtrfi  that  the  day  alum  Id  hi- 
hnfi yjf  "finding.  humiliation,  and  prayer,” 
'.vhwnpnn  Govefpor  Dun  more  o&giitt-  dm* 
iwtvefl  them  Iftili  f he  die  wus  Jijw  rust 
The  ihcr^essea  hwui  gpnn  too  far  to  recede, 
• veit  if  they  desired  in  do  *Qv  # We  retired 

to  Gib  A^dilo,  a*  before, M «aya  Jefferson. 
The  countie*  n ere- rccoutru wnlei  1 tw  appoint 
deputies  to  a ofiuvmat-ion  to  c&sexuble  on  the 
*t»tr  of  August,  mid  the  i7ommitteo  of  Cor- 
rB$pi?i4U*>ut-o  was  directed  to  propose  to  all 
the  colonies  » tlemrat  Cuvgrtm  to  meet  and 
consult  m tbe  general  welfare. 


lijrfftein  Vitlriw  h$v  own  hf*r*tfrr&,  among  the 

eonutiwi  and  favf  uskijm ; the  Vir^htk  prufk 
siBitiOjj;  h'-a*  the  lir^t  for 
tfetitatfon,  and  It  proved;  one  of  the  rriain 
great  eiigtn&t  of  resist auem  It  \va&  taiii  lm- 
fore  the  Btirges^v  ‘the*  project  -was  prompt- 
ly twlopl  fcrl ; Lord  Tmiitmtc  as  promptly  fits- 
solved  the  hodyy  tii*  people  promptly 
re-elected  every  member ; and  with  tile  ad- 
cent  of  f?74  the  storm  b ffjsai  to  Knitter 
nearer  and  nearer.  What  this  leaders  ear- 
nest jy  de&ired  had  dal?  taken  place.  The 
t^a  had  fen  destroyed  in  Boston  Harbor  p 
Farhhnjetif  Ordered  the  port  to  be  olosed 
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The  main  aim  of  this  pajNsr  is 
to  <&t»W  wlmt  part  tbe  colony,  of 
Virginia  twjro  in  tli^  political  his- 
toryof!  the  Ifevryliitioih,  for  therein 
lie*  her  chief  elttim  to  utivusfiiw. 
Having  tbifc  in  view,  the  writer 
might  not,  to  x»a»s  over  without 
mention  o remarkable  pub  lie  at  ton 

mury  V(« w of  t he  Hrit- 

i sft  A tUi>r i 1 1 Jt  Jft O&ttfcA  ihe 
ei^othn^w  l of  m%  bill  t4 

’ This  strik- 
ing [cMophiH  left  aeeonHtig  to 
: tit:i('b<?  fteU^tion  of 
.teflfereoii  tci*  dr».ts  cjjt  fha 
ttyn  *>f  The  bfc£~ 

tory  id  thv  latter  document  M 
f&m Mar  Id  a\h  Tb> 


fiery  debate  folfowefih  hot  oil  bppmiiim 
was  broken  ilowty  aril!  on  tile  4th  of  July 
this  f trmieasurn l*Iy  import unt  document  he- 
^Huio  tlie  foundation  jof  thu*  repbl>1<^  of  Uni 


v From  Uih  Vtrn?bi ngtoii  Momimdnfc  fa  fttmt  of 
the  hvBtefamood,  Vii^Cni*.  The  * unties 

Of  Dcfif)'.  Jetiterfrim,  *oU  Lewi*.  repreaenlcri  in 
othvr  cuhs  ar*  paria  at  U'i*  •&»!«  aionument 
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ur  this  lwu?  ot  tin*  .timw*<i  ris s nm^s  par*  YAWla  i*t  torn  -irotfMu? 


colony  of  Yirghdo,  w ho  Ttoca  mo  IHo  early 

protector  of  tb-o  :boy  CWflW  Washington, 
and  tpIio  inoTc  flvon  thirty  year*  aft- 

erward, he  heard  that  Lord  CMmvr aili«  hod 
samodered  jt»  this  soife  buy,  exoiamied  to 
hid  old  hedy-^rvtitit,  *•  T oke  M&  tit  hod,  doe; 

' The  y oof h was 
sixteen  whim  he  forded  fit*.  Sh>5imndd^KT 
chain  and  compact  in  fi a'uit , a roddy  fey 
with  hriglu  t fare  and  a mrf  i bp  hair;  intent  on 
earning  a fifty'*-:  HivhAd  left 

hehi ml  him  a Htftle  w 1 1 tot  fe 

orthod  her — the  iTjotio>r  aft **rvvun](  of  aLi^lit- 

tturm”  Horry  Lee^~hnd  by  the.  hgld!  iff  bis 
hivojtar  tire  n\  thegr^At  Woods  h’e  made  lm\ 
verses  in  her  honor.  Then  e unto  Hr  l d oek’a 
march  and  iW*  Indian  v a rfttmtlW  frofitihr, 
ami  the  yonth  put  in  eiunntWd  f heW, 
and  iieralflo  tough  and  gfcd  aring  f«  tilt* 
grentor  vt ork „* iff h^  JVi t « re<  He  puid^  a high 
repo?  fit.  inn  and  received  ]»itl>lie  honors:  hut 
he  did  not  seem  to  desire  them.  He  $uv?- 
fenr^d  conn  try  life  at  Mount  V^nnrm,  which 
Was  riow  hrs  property,;  and  the  enjoyment 
of  thy  Society 'of  his  yoftng  wiftyaiid  Itis  old 
neighbors  Hfo  br»r  meeting  with  Mrs, 
Washington  wda  ai  eid«mtal  and  ft  little  ro- 
man tie*  He  was  rmildrig  a rapid  horaebaelk 
journey  from  the  frontier  ro  Williatnslmrg. 
whepi ;i«  Kew  Kent  Bounty,  he  ..met;  a gem 

Heiudn  who  in  vrtyNf  hwb  to  stop  for  the 
bight.  He  ffeefrnedMbhs  tmtiizicw  vr'as  'pub- 
lie  ami  urgent  : hut  consmited  to  dine,  or- 
derfug  hi*  horse  to  he  ready  in  an  hour,  £u 
an  hour  hrn  horse  was  awaiting  him  at  the 


-.  _ 

poo  had  ilotie  tUvit  work.  The  colonies  hud  f it. is  time  for  me  to  die?'’ 

£>rit;iiu  ^-ihivt  ?*t*rp  meant  war— and  the 
great  <tue3tioU  mm  was,  who  should  he  so- 
iev&ed  as  ihn  UdlHarv  leafier*  It  did  not 
Wont  & to  dad  this  leader. 

The  old  French  amtlinUoo  wim  had  train- 
ed excellent  soldiers  an  the  sc  s7  crest  of 
schools,  uml  feth  in  the  Ii?(vrth  uM  the 
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door,  held  by  hi**  fttjff  old,  body.'  servant* 
limb  op,  present ed.-to  him  by  Braddpek.  Bud 
Colonel  Washington  was  nrd  ready* and  did 
riM  make  hw  aivpeaj^wjre  oifttl  n&xt  morn- 
ing. Ilv  bad  imade  i/he  acquainttMieo  ofrhc 
bconliful  young  ^{atlha ffuaffisr,  who  fa  Jan- 
uary, 17-50,  lx?«aibi?,  -3 Vvaiillingtob*  bring- 
ing him  a Ion  une  of  .tifrptft  4$fyOu0,  Thence- 
forth ilie  young lose  all 
hi*  amhitibn . PrlvA&a  life  pleased  him 
let  than  public.  In grained  m him  were  the 
instincts  arid  U\*tm  <>l  ihti  planter,  fan!  lie 
loved  iUe  uianag^mewt  ^f  hiN  estate  w u,  pob 
UickKti  lave#  in  u npti  on  —to  1 ay  out 

fcmw  . Molds,  plan  hn pro  vemehts.  raise  tlior- 
utigb-bTed  horso*  and  new  breeds  of  cat tip, 
Ami  to  ri»}e  out  gun  in  band,  or  follow  the 
boiuuU>  nt*  which  bo  had  an  exedient  jiackv 
His  $hQtii<tfvr  was  sedate,  and  he  sfneniod 
rather  cobb  but  be  on  tor  rained  literally* 
though  his  personal  habits  were  plain  and 
t empe rate.  He  was  more  a man  nf  busi- 
ness than  a studouf,  In  bin  county  and  in 
the  Burgesses  be  (It tew  Ids  great  name  into 
the scale*  t»f  revolution  ; and  f vi%  from 
Congres*  )n  177%  the  summons ’m  rake  com- 
mail'd  <tf  the  American  Arm  tea,  at  onre  otay- 
e/l  the  AUinidopn,  Tiiging  bte  tneontpeteuf-.v, 
butealmJy  necepiiag  the  r»-^i>oi t >1  )i> y*  He 
m l oat  ih »r  Bos  im , v a*  * ye  ty  v here  .whv d 
with  nreJamatj/ms^  and  at  Cambridge  took 
eomaruud  of  the  txrirw  ml  force?*.  Tosrdvtd  tb 
do  lm  ddty  and  leave  the  rest  to  Previ- 

llvn$v.  \V;  C'//C;  V '■  ' /•*  '.; 

The  &m»er!  struggle  otf  the  Bevolnti»>n. 
t<»*k  place  rutter  in  New  Turk,  Now'  iler^y, 
I%jirisylvati'*a1  iltui  fc]te  Cardba  m'  than  in 
Virginia;  bar  *ome  military 

events  neeuircC  upon  her  soil,  and  by  a sin- 
gular chance  ILe  war  came  to  an  inni  with- 


.*.fnaew  fj*wi  *,—[**<>*»  *hjb  htat/tu  itr  fucuuGxu] 


in  a few miles  of  the  spot  where  Patrick 
floury  bad  hauled  the  lirst  note  of  resist- 
atiete 

.The  mHituryeventa  were,  briefly  those*. 
In  the  antuftm  of  1174  a great  force  of  ln~ 
diain*  op  poured  «m  the  Virginia  frontion 
and  it  ‘wii»  charged — with  or  w ithout 
sOn— ^ijoruin^t  3Umt  Dan  more,  the  royal  Goy- 
atnoti  thht encouraged  on  inroad  <di  ?bo 
bonier  td  paralyze  the  spirit  of  colonial  rv- 
lieUioa.  The  V irgiaiaus  ^eted  with  decision; 
A force  wAs  x^romptiv  anlxidleil,  under  cbm- 


»Ai.VTiXJ.v— ^tw«u*r^ ^ fl«6lD6M0K 
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mand  of  General  Andrew  Lewis,  He  march- 
ed to  Point  Pleasant,  on  the  Ohio,  and  in  a 
bloody  battle  there,  fought  in  the  month  of 
October*  completely  defeated  aud  broke  the 
strength  of  t he  great  tribes  under  Cornstalk 
and  other  leaders,  who  thereafter  gave  the 
colonies  no  trouble. 

With  1775  the  war  began ; and  almost  at 
the  moment  when  the  men  of  the  North 
were  fighting  at  Lexington  and  Concord, 
Patrick  Henry  was  marching  at  the  head 
of  an  armed  force  on  Williamsburg,  to  ex- 
tort from  Governor  Dunmore  the  restitution 
of  the  powder  which  he  had  removed  from 
the  public  magazine.  The  intelligence  of 
this  removal  had  tired  the  whole  colony, 
and  seven  hundred  men  promptly  assembled 
at  Fredericksburg,  among  whom  w as  a com- 
pany of  Culpepper  minute-men,  bearing  a 
dag  with  a rattlesnake  upon  it,  and  the 
motto,  “ Don’t  tread  on 
SJ  tne  !**  One  of  the  offi- 
cers of  this  company 
was  young  John  Mar- 
shall, afterward  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Uuited 
States.  It  marched  to 
the  sea  - board,  and— 
Lord  Dumnore  having 
tied  and  begun  a pred- 
atory war  on  the  roost — took  port  in  the 
battle  of  Great-  Bridge,  in  December,  where 
an  English  force  sustained  a bloody  re- 
pulse, their  brave  leader,  Fordyee,  falling 
at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers,  pierced  by 


fourteeu  bullets  from  the  rifles  of  the  mount- 
aineers. This  resolute  race  of  men  has  been 
spoken  of  already;  and  in  this  year (1775) 
an  interesting  incident  is  related  of  them. 
Daniel  Morgan — the  hero  of  Quebec,  Sara- 
toga, and  the  Cowpens  afterward — had  re- 
cruited in  the  Virginia  Valley  a battalion, 
which  he  called  “ Morgan's  Riflemen,'1  With 
these  he  set  out  to  join  Washington,  then  at 
Boston,  and  while  riding  along  his  lines, 
Washington  saw  them  approaching.  At  the 
sight  he  stopped,  the  riflemen  drew  nearer, 
and  their  commander,  stepping  in  front, 
made  the  military  salute,  exclaiming,  “Gen- 
eral, from  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac!'’ 
The  effect  of  these  wonts  was  remarkable. 
Washington  dismounted,  came  to  meet  the 
battalion,  and  going  down  the  line  with 
both  arms  extended,  shook  hands  with  the 
riflemen  one  by  one,  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  did  so.  He  then  mounted,  sa- 
luted, and  silently  rode  on. 

In  1781  the  war  was  transferred  from  New 
York  and  the  Carolines  to  Virginia,  Arnold, 
the  traitor,  ascending  James  River  and  set- 
ting tire  to  Richmond,  after  which  he  re- 
treated. 


>W  k. 


oKn&ri 


• NT  TRCAO  ONVt' 


This  was  followed  by  the  occu- 
pation of  Petersburg  by  General  Phillips, 
whom  Jefferson  called  “the  proudest  man 
of  the  proudest  nation  upon  earth."  The 
young  Marquis  Lafayette,  sent  by  Washing- 
ton to  take  coimnatid  in  Virginia,  cannon- 
aded Petersburg  ; and  the  “ Bolmgbrofce” 
mansion,  where  Phillips  had  his  head-quar- 
ters and  lay  ill,  was  in  the  range  of  fire.  To 


Ff.AO  or  rnr.  <mi.pEr- 


spz- ; AS*  iw>ir  hasfefred  i»*r*:\r>i  lu  Ibe 

&«*£..  espial  camm>jvhf  «$*Jn  w&iVh tier  -rtirsav!* 
«*#*&  ; w-a^  ai»uit  u>  ^aijV  t?>nt . 

. adiOt  hia*>*dt  Ufv  >r*  Yoffc<o<vn.\fc*;artrr«g  s*^ 
\*m-  Hit  ftixh  $iir  Thy  fc^ksh 

f 5m-  d>v|  had  Wen  atftK.fcoil  outside  the  * *p*>> 
xl  be-;  aj&d  driven  off  bv  die  Fft  hvb  tW*  uod<< 

Thr  i*oiO*t  do  Gr^vM->  Thy  ftr&tkdi  ciauatJH^r 

i th>  diobely  iuv*s&*i  in  V.+rkKiwa,  jw*d  a 

ttromWrcojg*  s^qu*  iroro  :W  American  &fa£ 
fcftwii  non  iiifiii^iiutHl  Tilul  I lie  <%5f4<k  upon  him 
ke  a ] had  Wgau ; and  at  length  * \W<-\t*\re  n&- 
isanlf  u*ofc  ph<wV  which  residual  in  fb*  e*jv 
* dnl  f TTirv?  of  ttfw  of  tbfc  .fttwiig*i«n  of  the  Eogtfcdi 
.kf*  redoubts  one  inward  the  bunk*  el  the  V^rk, 
[ jtfefr Utftt?  otirfjr  kifwrfl  ifcf?r  txajfy  Wiuikftt^on, 


.English  *vtk'*  :hit\  '\*vtu  c*rttf4;  *$&  to 
Koov,  ur  hi*  grAV^dchWmtc  v^r/»4 
oi»tk  )•>  dmK\  iuVl  Wli  dooc*^ 

TW  long work  was  ifcdf^d ovfck -the event 
' deeidetiv  j|i 

t+mzri  w\\  rho  Mo^^ruto  4*fci gn  of  om$sfti& 
hie  aynn  yxTotly,  under  cover  of  darktkv^ 
lo  OUuiccstyr  FbiuU  <m  the  north  Wnk  of 
rh*  York,  and  of  tbeuve  pnrfhiug  Iyl$  wny  by 
a forced  m&reh  to  New  York.  But  the  vlc^ 
TtitKiUs  fought  against  huu-  A great  storm 

arose  and  wi\*ckevi  his  Wigesviind  ho  wrote 
UvGenyi'a)  W4j&iungrA\n  a&oouucitig  iu$  rCasT 
iv<m  to  anrjvnder.  This  grant  final  m*n© 

• ■af  t!m  l.cwft  ttitil  Wootly  tragedy  tiv\k  |thte* 
*aii  the > l&th  of  October,  *mi  iorautmtetl  tho 
Ifoyolutipoary  war* 


A TRAIL  IN  THE  FAR  SOTOIA^ST; 


FBOM  the  hlgji  tiM*»Hntnick  eauttlTV  of 
Stmthejn  Coin r?wh\  la  yrhi^Ji  the 
Chatua  .und  ^avaj^  itw  are  fVt l by 
tfe  iiu^hau*Ublo  friH>^  of  th*  8ao 
Juciu  rattgvw  Lt^utenant  Mortiwin’s  di- 

viaiitQ  of  tlvr  Wh'ioV?  f>x  jii*>rin^ 

ditirth.  art  ft^ootint  «C  nvIiohm  jinv^ivAH 

U»  bae  ofix^iy  W{»t>eai>>il  i« 

these  .|ia^ba»  orv>a»ed,  boniidary  line 
of  Kyw’  ‘and;  mr*>ml  «ij 

which  vrnuW  have  pr^v^d  to.  nar  had 
tt*  nmiei.l  ]m>ok  th (i  im p osai In ii ty  «f 
^yneralijoti^  no  the  tdeni^utkyf  West- 
yrn  scenery.  Tiie  mature  and  mellow 
pretlui«<^  «f  the  English  rnrai  laud* 
^iOj>e  ttwiy  he.  it*Mnrj wherisi  vely  ^n4«ped. 
in  som*  happy  figxrrs:  of  a ‘pWu  Bnt  it 
w Vaiit  to  attempt  to  ile^oriVv  tlifi 
tenBoirr  tioyoml  the  U*0tH  meritHan 
hy  a no.  or  hfdf  a dcyr^B  amijecUvee  rw^  ft 
trtoiW  !i^  tM  aOompO  f<>  ^dtoiniy.o  in  a 
dhiiiig^ng  ghuiiss  #£ 

l^wtwiGin  hkj: 

all  ragged*  mdrd, 
and  dH>pro^ing  -je  a«  to  eay 

ihAt  it  ia  mviinuldy;  hemrilfuf,  Inxtm- 
a ert*  and  iusjd ring:.  It  edutraditeto  it* 
fee  If  m tho  pn^eaaiiiii  of  al  l t hese  <3110!- 
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ities,  and  in  it  Nature  becomes  a polyglot, 
expressing  herself  in  a confusion  of  tongues, 
familiar  and  unfamiliar,  breathing  lullabies 
in  the  tranquillity  of  clover  - loaded  pas- 
tures, muttering  threats  where  the  spear- 
like peaks  glitter  with  frosty  brilliancy, 
and  mocking  herself  in  the  witch-like  im- 
ages and  exuberant  colors  of  the  eroded 
sandstones.  To-day  the  traveler  labors  in 
the  troughs  and  over  the  hillocks  of  the 
plains,  where  the  deformed  sage  bush  man- 
tles the  sterile  earth  with  its  leaden -lined 
pall,  ami  where  life  is  merely  an  illustra- 
tion of  its  consequence,  death.  To-mor- 
row lie  pitches  liis  tent  among  the  over- 
sowing vegetation  of  a mountain  valley, 
and  reposes  on  a bf.nl  of  bluebells,  with  the 
melody  of  sighing  cotton-woods  and  snow- 
fed  brooks  rippling  in  his  ears,  all  bis  senses 


surfeited  in  a paradise  of  sweetness.  The 
next  day  he  may  be  in  a region  of  monu- 
mental fantasies  that  set  at  naught  the 
common  laws  of  heaven  and  earth  and  all 
possibilities  of  description — a lost  mortal  in 
a goblin  land  where  the  grotesque  and  the 
preternatural  arc  blended  in  the  oddest  ar- 
chitecture that  wind,  rain,  and  sand  ever 
wrought  upon. 

At  the  forks  of  the  Rio  Charua,  near  the 
southern  limit  of  Colorado,  we  were  in  a 
country  crystalline  with  peaks  and  glacier 
tracks,  furrowed  far  and  wide  with  deep 
canons  locked  bet  ween  chromatic  walls  of 
basalt  ami  undulating  hills  of  pine,  as  silent 
and  sequestered,  to  all  appearance  as  It  was 
when  the  world  began.  Ten  miles  farther 
south,  across  the  Now  Mexican  boundary 
line,  we  reached  an  extensive  low -lying 
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marriage  as  well  as  in  battle  with  the  baud- 
some  Navajos,  the  brooding  Apaches,  the 
treacherous  Utes,  and  the  warlike  Comaii- 
ches.  The  New  Mexican  has  not  lost  the 
characteristics  of  his  forefathers,  but  to  his 
own  vices  he  has  added  those  of  the  savage 
races  surrounding  him. 

In  1846,  when  the  war  growing  out  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  was  in  progress,  Gen- 
eral Kearney  took  possession  of  Santa  F£, 
and  soon  afterward  conquered  the  whole 
Territory,  which  was  formally  coded  to  the 
United  States  in  1848  by  the  treaty  of  Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo,  and  reconstructed  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Territorial  government 
on  September  9,  1850.  It  included  at  that 
time  a part  of  Colorado  and  of  Arizona, 
which  were  successively  separated  from  it, 
leaving  an  area  of  about  121,201  square  miles. 
Its  greatest,  breadth  is  320  miles,  its  great- 
est length  350  miles,  and  in  acquiring  it  the 
United  States  made  citizens  of  GO, (XX)  im- 
poverished and  ignorant  people—- 60,000  peo- 
ple alienated,  as  I have  already  said,  by  lan- 
guage, faith,  customs,  education,  and,  I might 
add,  sympathies,  since  it  is  not  denied  that 
in  event  of  another  war  with  old  Mexico, 
many  of  them  would  be  found  leaning  to- 
ward, if  not  actually  engaged  on,  the  side 
of  their  quondam  compatriots. 

Though  the  native  American  settlers  are 
insignificant  in  numbers,  they  control  the 
politics  and  hold  nearly  all  the  important 
offices  among  themselves.  The  present  Del- 
egate to  Congress  from  the  Territory,  Mr. 


Stephen  D.  Elkins,  has  an  extraordinary  in- 
fluence on  the  Mexicans  both  in  political 
life  and  os  a successful  lawyer,  and  has 
twice  defeated  native  candidates  by  heavy 
native  majorities.  The  principal  executive 
powers  arc  vested  in  a Governor  and  Secre- 
tary, who  are  appointed  for  a tern  of  four 
years  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  other  officers  of  state,  fuel  tiding  an  Au- 
ditor, a Treasurer,  an  Adjutant-Genofftl,  and 
an  Attorney -General,  are  chosen  by  the  Leg- 
islature, which  consists  of  a Council  of  thir- 
teen and  a House  of  twenty -six  Representa- 
tives, most  of  whom  cuu  neither  read,  write, 
nor  talk  English. 

In  front  of  an  adobe  hovel  near  Tierra 
Amarilla  we  met  a frowzy-looking  fellow, 
whose  dress  consisted  of  a pair  of  trowsers 
and  u shirt,  and  whose  naturally  brown 
complexion  was  darkened  by  nutold  depths 
of  dirt-.  In  a brief  conversation  with  Lieu- 
tenant Morrison  iu  Spanish,  he  informed  us 
that  he  was  a member  of  the  Legislature, 
and  was  astonished  beyoud  measure  that  lie 
was  not  already  familiar  to  nn  by  reputa- 
tion. He  imagined  that  his  fame  hod  been 
carried  w orld-wide,  aud  was  amusingly  sor- 
ry for  our  ignorance  when  we  assured  him 
that  we  had  never  heard  of  him  before. 

The  language  of  the  courts  and  church 
ia  Spanish,  and  in  conversation  a patois  is 
used  which  bears  about  the  same  degree  of 
relationship  to  the  mother-tongue  that,  the 
dialect  of  the  Canadian  habitant  bears  to 
Parisian  Freuch* 
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Education  is  making  slow  headway.  Un- 
til 1871  there  were  no  public  schools  in  the 
Territory,  but  there  are  now  no  less  than 
133,  with  5625  pupils.  In  twelve  schools 
both  English  and  Spanish  are  taught,  in 
ten  English  only,  and  in  111  Spanish  only. 
When  the  last  census  was  made,  the  popula- 
tion included  48,836  persons  over  ten  years 
of  age  who  could  no^  read,  and  62,220  persons 
who  could  not  write.  The  wealthier  class- 
es sometimes  send  their  children  to  school 
in  the  States,  but  when  a young  man  has 
tasted  the  pleasures  of  Eastern  society  he 
does  not  willingly  submit  himself  again  to 
the  primitive  surroundings  of  his  father’s 
house,  and  hence  there  is  a decided  preju- 
dice against  this  custom. 

In  faith  the  people  are  simple,  obedient, 
miracle-loving  believers  in  the  most  author- 
itative and  absolute  Roman  Catholicism — 
bliud  slaves  of  crude  superstitions,  taxed 
beyond  their  meaus  to  support  a tyrant 
Church.  Previous  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Territory  by  the  United  States,  their  nearest 
bishop  lived  over  a thousand  miles  away  in 
old  Mexico,  and  seldom  if  ever  visited  so 
remote  a diocese  as  this.  The  priests  exer- 
cised unlimited  temporal  and  spiritual  pow- 
ers in  the  several  parishes,  and  were  inde- 
scribably corrupt  in  the  use  of  those  powers 
for  their  personal  benefit  and  the  shameless 
satisfaction  of  their  lusts.  Never  before 
was  religion  further  perverted.  It  became 
the  mere  mask  of  license,  and  its  ministers 
the  priests,  not  of  Christ,  but  of  lechery  and 
greed.  At  the  time  when  the  present  arch- 
bishop was  appointed,  he  could  not  close  his 
eyes  to  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  sum- 
marily dismissed  a large  number  of  priests 
for  open  immorality;  but  despite  his  efforts, 
which  have  been  sincere  and  zealous,  the 
Church  is  still  represented  in  many  distant 
settlements  by  men  who  are  a disgrace  and 
danger  not  only  to  Christianity,  but  to  man- 
hood and  freedom.  The  bishop  is  a native 
of  France,  and  most  of  those  under  him  are 
French  Jesuits,  who,  while  they  are  not 
guilty  of  downright  corruption,  have  not 
proved  themselves  in  the  history  of  their 
order  the  safest  guardians  of  an  ignorant 
people. 

The  New  Mexican  is  not  extravagant  in 
matters  of  architecture.  He  is  not  the  man 
by  temperament  or  inclination  to  quarry 
stone  and  shape  it  for  a shelter,  when  light- 
er material  can  be  found,  and  his  chief  aim 
in  constructing  his  dwelling  has  apparently 
been  to  succeed  with  as  little  labor  as  pos- 
sible. His  feeble  indolence  was  not  likely 
to  express  itself  in  such  robust  edifices  of 
rock  as  some  of  the  hardier  Indians  have 
left  on  the  cliffs  to  commemorate  their  for- 
mer greatness.  Had  the  sun  always  shone 
and  the  winds  blown  steadily  from  the 
south,  he  would  not  have  built  at  all ; but 
favorable  as  the  climate  is,  an  occasional 


tornado  in  summer  and  the  snows  of  winter 
made  the  erection  of  a house  a painfully  un- 
avoidable necessity.  Nature  accommodated 
him,  however,  and  whichever  site  he  chose, 
he  had  to  go  no  farther  than  the  spot  on 
which  he  stood  for  buildiug  materials.  The 
earth  only  needed  mixing  with  a little  water 
and  straw  to  make  it  adobe.  Adobe,  in  point 
of  fact,  is  mud,  and  by  spreading  it  while  it 
is  moist  over  a rude  inclosure  of  logs,  or 
shaping  it  into  bricks,  it  can  be  fashioned 
without  much  labor  or  design  into  a passa- 
bly comfortable  habitation.  This  was  all 
that  was  necessary,  and  this  was  all  that 
was  done. 

If  any  thing  is  calculated  to  make  a trav- 
eler feel  more  homesick  than  a dinner  in  a 
railway  restaurant,  it  is  a collection  of  these 
adobe  houses.  The  prairie-dog  throws  up  a 
mound  around  his  dwelling;  shapeliness  and 
purpose  are  visible  in  the  nomadic  Indian’s 
wigwam ; the  bamboo  house  of  the  South  Sea 
Islander  has  its  overlapping  roof  of  palms ; 
but  the  home  of  the  New  Mexican  is  a cheer- 
less one-storied  rectangle,  as  unpicturesqae 
as  an  empty  soap  box,  without  chimneys, 
gables,  or  eaves — four  flaf,  expressionless 
walls  covered  in  by  a flat,  unmeaning  lid, 
without  a curve  or  projection  of  any  kind 
tq,  relieve  the  dead-weight  of  monotony. 
Neither  mould  nor  creeper  touches  it ; age 
leaves  no  mark  of  its  caresses  upon  it,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  an  unseemly  gap  here  and 
there  where  a portion  of  the  adobe  has  fall- 
en away.  The  door  has  no  panels,  the  win- 
dow no  frame.  Barren  surfaces  meet  the 
eye  every  where,  not  one  sign  of  beauty  or 
strength.  The  crevices  are  infested  by 
swarms  of  lizards,  beetles,  and  hornets,  to 
say  nothing  of  roving  tarantulas,  scorpions, 
and  rattlesnakes.  And  the  interior  match- 
es the  exterior  in  its  prison-like,  angular 
appearauce.  The  two  or  three  square  apart- 
ments into  which  it  is  divided  consist  of 
adobe  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings,  furnished 
with  a small  table,  a few  kitchen  utensils, 
and  a roll  of  bedding.  They  have  the  one 
merit  of  being  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in 
summer ; and  it  would  be  unfair  to  overlook 
their  extreme  cleanliness,  for  however  filthy 
a Mexican  woman  may  be  personally,  she 
invariably  keeps  a clean  house,  and  is  never 
done  scrubbing  and  whitewashing. 

Yet  poverty-stricken  and  destitute  of  oth- 
er decorations  as  these  rude  houses  are,  the 
poorest  of  them  can  usually  boast  of  a bit 
of  religious  finery,  and  though  a chair  or  a 
table  is  not  included  in  the  furniture,  a cru- 
cifix dangles  over  the  hearth,  and  a gaudy 
Nassau  Street  print  of  the  Last  Supper,  the 
manger  of  Bethlehem,  or  the  Madonna  and 
Child  may  be  found  hanging  against  the 
wall. 

Another  indication  of  the  homage  paid 
by  these  people  to  their  religion  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a church  in  the  smallest  settlements ; 
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and  whenever  the  Mexican  has  risen  from 
the  architectural  squalor  of  his  squat  adobes, 
his  efforts  to  attain  a higher  standard  have 
been  spent  on  the  edifice  that  proclaims  it- 
self in  the  cross.  In  the  most  distant  and 
impoverished  villages  a little  sanctuary  is 
found,  raising  its  head  a few  feet  above  the 
huts  around  it,  and  presenting  in  its  belfry 
and  cornice  the  only  attempt  at  ornamenta- 
tion visible.  The  poverty  within  is  almost 
pathetic.  The  bare  mud  walls  are  not  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  two 
small  windows  admit  a drowsy  yellow  light 
into  the  dusty  interior.  The  altar  is  adorn- 
ed with  cheap  engravings,  cheap  paper  flow- 
ers, cheap  plaster  images,  cheap  tallow  can- 
dles, and  cheap  paper  lace.  It  looks  like  a 
toy-shop  window  in  fire- work  times.  The 
beams  in  the  ceiling  are  as  rough  as  the 
woodman’s  axe  left  them.  No  chairs  or 
seats  are  provided,  and  the  congregation 
crouch,  Indian  fashion,  on  the  hard  mud 
floor.  In  the  larger  towns,  which  are  sup- 
plied with  a resident  priest,  the  church  bell 
is  never  done  ringing  for  services,  but  in 
the  far-off  districts  a wandering  padre  trots 
into  town  some « Sunday  morning  and  out 
of  town  on  Monday  morning,  not  to  appear 
again  for  three  weeks  or  a month. 

The  extraordinary  credulity  and  fanati- 
cism of  the  people  are  seen  in  the  strongest 
light,  however,  during  Holy -Week,  when 
large  numbers  throughout  the  Territory  par- 
ticipate in  the  exercises  of  the  Society  of 
Penitentes,  which  is  discountenanced  by  the 
priests,  though  it  originally  sprang  from  the 
Church.  The  head-quarters  of  this  organi- 
zation are  at  Mora,  and  its  branches  extend 
in  every  direction,  including  among  its  mem- 
bers a considerable  part  of  the  population, 
both  male  and  female.  It  meets  in  the  Mo- 
rada,  or  assembly  hall,  and  its  transactions 
are  secret,  but  its  avowed  object  is  the  expi- 
ation of  sin  by  the  infliction  of  violent  bod- 
ily punishment.  Toward  Good-Friday  there 
is  an  unusual  activity  in  the  society,  and 
the  town-hall  is  occupied  nearly  every  even- 
ing by  meetings,  which  are  signalized  to 
the  outsiders  by  dismal  cries,  groans,  and 
the  mysterious  rattling  of  chains — prepara- 
tions which  result  on  Holy-Thursday  in  the 
public  scourging  of  those  members  who  de- 
sire to  chasten  themselves  and  make  atone- 
ment for  their  offenses.  The  day  is  regarded 
as  a festival,  and  a crowd  of  eager  specta- 
tors gather  about  the  hall.  After  many 
preliminary  ceremonies,  the  door  is  thrown 
open,  and  the  penitentes  file  into  the  April 
twilight  of  the  snow-covered  street  to  the 
doleful  music  of  a shrill  reed  instrument 
played  by  an  attendant.  They  are  desti- 
tute of  other  clothing  than  a thin  pair  of 
under-drawers,  and  their  heads  and  faces 
are  hidden  in  white  cotton  wraps,  so  that 
their  neighbors  may  not,  by  recognizing 
them,  have  oanse  to  wonder  what  crime 


they  expiate.  The  leader  staggers  under 
the  weight  of  a heavy  cross  about  twenty 
feet  high,  and  his  companions,  shivering 
with  cold  as  the  wind  beats  their  naked 
bodies,  carry  thick  bunches  of  the  thorny 
cactus  in  their  hands.  The  attendants  place 
them  in  position,  and  at  a given  signal  the 
procession  moves,  chanting  a plaintive  hymn 
to  the  time  of  the  musician’s  pipe.  At  ev- 
ery second  step  the  men  strike  themselves 
over  the  shoulders  with  the  cactus,  leaving 
a deeper  scar  with  each  blow,  until  the  skin 
is  broken  and  the  lacerated  flesh  pours  its 
blood  in  a carmine  trail  on  the  snow.  Sev- 
eral are  bound  at  the  ankles  by  rawhide 
thongs,  a dagger,  pointed  at  both  ends,  be- 
ing secured  between  the  two  feet  in  such  a 
way  that  when  they  stumble,  it  stabs  them 
in  a most  sensitive  part.  The  sight  be- 
comes sickening  with  horror,  and  repress- 
ed moans  of  anguish  fill  the  air  as  the  cac- 
tus brushes  afresh  the  streaming,  quivering 
wounds.  No  one  is  allowed  to  retire,  and 
when  the  cross- bearer  sinks  to  the  ground 
from  exhaustion,  the  attendants  quickly 
raise  him  and  urge  him  on  again  with  his 
heavy  burden.  The  route  is  traced  along 
the  white  road  in  crimson  footsteps,  and 
after  parading  the  alleys  of  the  town,  the 
procession  turns  off  toward  a steep  hill,  in 
ascending  which  their  bare  feet  are  cut  to 
the  bone  by  the  sharp  projecting  rocks.  The 
eminence  gained,  preparations  are  made  for 
a new  and  surpassing  torture.  The  cross  is 
laid  upon  the  ground,  and  the  bearer  is  so 
firmly  bound  to  it  by  lengths  of  rawhide 
that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  retarded, 
and  a gradual  discoloration  of  the  body  fol- 
lows. His  arms  are  outstretched  along  the 
transverse  beam,  to  which  a sword,  pointed 
at  both  ends  like  the  dagger  before  men- 
tioned, is  attached,  and  if  he  allows  them 
to  drop  a single  inch  from  their  original 
position,  the  weapon  penetrates  the  flesh. 
Amidst  the  unearthly  groans  of  the  by- 
standers and  the  shrill  piping  of  the  musi- 
cian the  cross  is  raised,  and  the  crucified 
turns  his  agonized  face  to  heaven,  while  the 
blood  slowly  trickles  from  his  wounds  and 
a livid  hue  overspreads  his  skin.  ELpw  long 
he  remains  is  merely  a question  or  endur- 
ance, for  eventually  he  loses  consciousness, 
and  not  until  then  is  he  released.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  barbarous  performance, 
which  occasionally  results  in  death,  the  pe- 
nitentes return  to  the  Morada,  and  the  Cele- 
bration is  brought  to  a close. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  brought  very 
few  improvements  to  the  Territory.  The 
terminus  of  the  nearest  railroad  is  300  miles 
distant  from  Santa  FA  The  few  fields  un- 
der cultivation  are  plowed  with  a forked 
wooden  stick.  The  grain  is  trampled  from 
the  chaff  by  sheep  aud  cattle.  But  curious 
as  the  people  and  their  ways  are,  still  more 
curious  is  the  country  itself. 
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From  Tierra  Amarilla  (Yel- 
low Earth)  our  little  party, 
including  Lieutenant  Morri- 
son, of  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  in 
command,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
A.  Clark,  topographer,*  ex- 
plores! an  area  to  the  west  and 
southwest,  presenting  many 
difficulties  not  a low’  perils, 
and  innumerable  novel  geo- 
graphical features,  most  in- 
teresting of  which  are  the  ex- 
tensive vu8(jh  or  table-lands 
that  give  some  parts  the  ap- 
pearance of  a vast  archipela- 
go. Few  whites  had  ever  gone 
before  us  into  this  mysterious 
country.  Hundreds  of  years 
ago  it  w as  inhabited  by  a race, 
possibly  the  Aztecs,  that  has 
left  no  tradition  or  record  be- 
hind, except  its  mined  dwell- 
ings, which  prove  an  intelli- 
gent knowledge  of  architect- 
ure and  the  art  of  fort  iff  ca- 
tion, such  as  no  living  Indian 
tribes  possess : how  many  hnn- 
ilred  years  ago  no  historian 
has  ever  ventured  to  say. 

Some  of  the  ruins  show'  traces 
of  400  rooms  under  one  roof; 
and  so  large  a population  as 
this  indicates  could  not  have  existed  in  the 
country  as  it  now  is — an  arid  desert  without 
permanent  water,  and  couseq neatly  w ithout 
vegetation,  in  a circle  of  ninety  miles.  It 
must  have  l»eep  moderately  fertile  certain- 
ly; in  all  likelihood  it  was  well  stocked 
with  game;  and  the  mind  is  dazed  in  think- 
ing of  the  ages  that  have  probably  gone  by 
while  Nature  haa  been  canceling  the  old  feat- 
ures, and  clothing  herself  in  the  garments 
that  she  wears  to-day. 

The  pastures  are  wiped  out.  For  three 
weeks  we  traveled  twenty-five  miles  a day 
on  an  average  without  encountering  a hu- 
man being  outside  our  own  party,  or  a sign 
(except  the  ruins,  and  the  fragments  of 
quaintly  figured  pottery  that  are  thickly 
strewn  around  them)  to  show  that  wo  wore 
not  tTeapaj*sing  on  a domain  hitherto  un- 
known to  man.  Our  voices  awoke  no  re- 
sponse in  bird  or  beast.  The  swift  lizard 
winding  in  and  out  among  the  prickly -pears, 
the  cactus,  and  the  sage  bushes ; the  honied 
toad  in  its  brightly  colored  armor  creeping 
among  the  rocks;  the  yellow-hrowu  rattle- 
snakes spitting  their  venom  at  ns  as  they 
basked  in  the  broiling  mid-day  sunshine; 
the  prowling  coyote  stealing  away  from  us, 
its  weazen  little  body  ill  concealed  by  its 
bushy  hair ; a stray  rabbit,  so  tough  and 


• Ttie  writer  f lmnke  are  due  to  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr. 
W.  H»  Holme*  for  the  valuable  n*ei stance  he  received 
trocn  them  in  illDtUrfttiug  the  article. 
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flavorless  that  we  did  not  deem  it  worth  n 
cartridge — these,  and  these  only,  were  the 
things  that  reminded  us  that  life  was  not 
wholly  extinct  iu  the  lonely  wilderness  be- 
fore us. 

But  in  place  of  the  smiling  aspect  that 
the  country  once  presented,  the  traveler  is 
brought  into  the  presence  of  the  primitive 
forces  of  nature,  into  a laboratory  where  not 
merely  the  effect,  but  the  action  itself  is 
perceptible.  The  parched  earth  is  mapped 
with  epeu  scams,  that  gape  wider  and  wider 
with  successive  rains,  until  a deep  channel 
is  formed  between  abrupt,  vertical  walls. 
These  array  as,  as  they  arc  called  in  Span- 
ish, lying  in  every  direction,  and  making 
tra  vel  by  night  extremely  dangerous,  repre- 
sent, on  a smalt  scale,  the  gorgeous  sand- 
stone trtrta#  and  the  box  canons  that  divide 
them.  The  mesas  ate,  technically  speak- 
ing, plateaus,  but  their  formation  is  such 
that  they  arc  better  described  as  flat- topped 
mountains,  or  islands  iu  the  ocean  of  the 
plains,  rising  with  defiant  bluffs  of  miracu- 
lous color  to  heights  of  from  8000  to  11,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  1000  feet 
above  the  immediate  level.  Looking  from 
the  summits,  the  eye  follows  their  long 
smooth  ridges,  unbroken  by  pinnacle  or  crag, 
into  the  uncertain  gray  of  a hundred  miles. 
Viewed  from  the  flat-bottomed  troughs  that 
separate  thorn,  they  present  in  the  lower 
half  a slanting  bed  of  detritus,  specked  by 
I the  dull  gTceu  of  stunted  pines,  nud  support- 
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great  crevasse.  One  day  we 
traveled  several  miles  along  a 
great  oblong  mesa,  a mass  of 
crimson,  which  ended  sudden- 
ly in  a rough  escarpment  of 
loose  and  overhanging  rock,  as 
though  it  had  been  violently 
tom  asunder.  After  an  inter- 
vdl  of  u quarter  of  a mile,  we 
came  upon  the  missing  frag- 
whieh,  without  doubt, 


incut, 

* had  been  separated  from  the 
main  rock  not  in  the  eonvnl- 
r - give  throes  of  an  earthquake, 
^ \ hut  by  the  gradual,  gentle,  si- 

lent  toil  of  the  rain-drops. 

Nor  ore  the  evidences  of  the 
salne  power  seen  in  such  giant- 
like work  as  this  only.  The 
: V " VY  -k  bluffs  and  cliffs  are  often  sup- 
ported by  fluted  columns  and 
mui  ornamented  by  delicate  pilas- 
v i * tered  erosions  that  resemble  the 
rich  carvings  of  an  old  Gothic 
church  in  their  infinite  variety 
s9H^1|’  and  harmonious  design.  And 
the  wind,  working  with  the 
sand,  has  not  been  less  indus- 
trious than  the  water  in  lav- 
ishing  fancies  on  these  pliant 
rocks.  The  weird  pillars  that 
V-Y:  ; ' attract  hundreds  of  tourists  to 
Monument  Park,  in  Central 
Colorado,  arc  muHitudinously 
repeated  here,  and  nature  con- 
fronts the  astonished  intruder 
i w ith  the  grimace  of  a jester  in 
the  wildest  and  quaintest  of 
vagaries. 

The  yet  more  pliant  sandstone  clay  which 
surrounds  the  mesas  exhibits  greater  mar- 
vels. Cities  with  clustering  spires,  mina- 
rets, colonnades,  towers,  and  monuments 
seem  to  rise  out  of  the  plain,  bathed  in  deep, 
mellow,  and  brilliant  tints — fair  cities  full 
of  beaut  iful  forms  and  colors.  You  can  prob- 
ably recall  pictures  of  Italy  in  which  all 
kinds  of  tints  are  pervaded  by  a haze  that 
softens  all  the  outlines  in  its  misty  gold. 
Think,  then,  of  such  a picture  realized  with 
all  its  subtilty  of  color;  think  of  an  amphi- 
theatre of  buildings,  fanciful  in  form  and 
fresh-looking  as  polished  granite,  composed 
of  well-defined  belts  of  mauve,  violet,  yel- 
low, pink,  gray,  blue,  and  a score  of  other 
hues,  and  from  that  you  may  gather  an  idea 
of  the  views  that  were  constantly  unfolded 
to  11s.  First  we  saw  a pyramid  200  feet 
high,  at  its  base  a shade  of  violet  blending 
with  an  earthy  brown  that,  is  next  in  the 
ribs  of  color  surrounding  it ; above  these  a 
line  of  carmine  extends,  melting  into  a soft 
rose-color,  which  by  almost  imperceptible 
degrees  changes  to  a carmine  again,  and  t he 
apex  is  only  reached  by  an  infinite  variety 
of  the  most  astonishing  chromatic  trausfor- 
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ml  by  abutments  of  solid  or  tessellated  rock, 
and  in  the  upper  half  a belt  of  stratified 
sandstone  fri nged  w it h hemlock  or  fir.  Some 
of  them  arc  precipitous  on  all  sides.  Oth' 
Crs  incline  by  an  easy  slope  from  a high 
bluff  to  the  level.  No  words  can  describe 
the  resplendent  colors  that  illuminate  them, 
nor  the  wonderful  effects  they  produce  in 
the  eflulgeut  western  atmosphere.  Some- 
times the  sandstone  forma  a broad  band  of 
golden  yellow,  and  its  gritty  particles  glit- 
ter like  burnished  metal  in  the  sunshine 
that  pours  down  upon  them  from  the  un- 
dimmed sky ; sometimes  it  is  a vivid  crim- 
son that  seems  steeped  in  the  inextinguish- 
able fires  of  sunset ; sometimes  it  is  a mossy 
green,  or  bronze,  or  purple ; but  oftener  it 
is  ribbed  by  a score  of  different  hues,  each 
strong  in  its  own  beauty,  and  drawn  across 
the  wall  of  the  mesa  in  a distinct  line  as  by 
a paiuter’8  brush. 

Wind  and  rain  have  written  the  story  of 
their  work  on  these  sandstones  in  unmis- 
takable signs.  We  see  the  silver  thread  of 
a pool  slowly  wearing  a channel  for  itself 
in  a fissure  less  than  an  inch  wide,  A little 
farther  on,  a similar  channel  widens  into  a 


A.  TUAlh  IK  Tt m FA&  SOUTHWEST- 


matrons.  Nssxtf  wo 
saw  a larger  and  S 
more  complicat'd  ;,v 
structure— t mi  $w-  ,/ 
*r*  connected  bv  a 

wall  Jh  frtMit,  with  h 
atf  ^rrovr-Hk*  spire 
d(Ml  bi?xw**n 
them : and  1 at  milhs  ? 
farther  vre-  wound  j?£ 
among  wntilar  and 
not  pietnr- 

esqae  rock  some 
liht'^xc»wrjfc-ahiipe<l 
fortresses,  others  Je 
pointed  and  #11  m 
like  needles,  ntid  *> 
others  with  n ludi- 
crous likeness  to  the  Vi 
. * '*1 

human  trgipre.  In  S 
some  places  the  $$ 
stones  have  been  f; 
eroded  into  llimv  ^ 
finds'  of  iittkt 
like  a wonn-enttM)  || 
pf  tee  rtf  wood  from  || 
the  tropica,  and  ois 
oiahmaky  a groat  || 
ap)U  opona  into  a ^ 
darkJwmuj  cavern  || 
hundreds  of  feet  g 
deep. 

We  crossed  the  '|| 
Cb tiM-ik  Mountains  -M 


by  the  tVaaMugtem 
Vhax,  the  suitability 

n-W«.<k  -»  « o i-lyi 


«d  w kk:h  us  a uagr.n 

road  to.  the  W eat  was  ;T .' : 

confirmed,  ami  fV<r  * ! ; r 

\v*ck^c\ worked  in  ^/|riy  ""  ' V 

wopemhnmlaiice  of 
vegetation  and  nV 

The  Nay&j*>  tea-  . : * * \ ' - ; 

ervaf&'tt  fricludos 

the*!?  mmmVma,  &nd  we  were  visited  by 
m^ny  Indians  ^ that  fratidn*  bbead-shonl- 
dered,  s wifi -footed,  jfruntfafrnie  web,  and  pret- 
■ijt  |<itiiaW'8,''wif.h  the  rjierri* 

net  of  nil v er$  laughs  and  the  most  winning 
of  tifc&k*  Thence  we  entered.  Arterma  by  tiu* 

way  of  Furi  iMlanee,  traveling  tor  three 
•days  under  th*  shadow  of  ft  lir<e'.df  ted 
rtoiie  Muffs  aboQt  £00  feet  high,  which  are 
spirt  in  raany  places  into  detached  needle* 
and  pyramids  like  those  hi  the  Gabon  tie 
CKeile.  Hero  and  thfcirei  a volcanic  maae 
■tiae*  ateite  from  the  plain,  its  black  and 
porous  stt  bfjtftn  efc  cove  red  with,  a ytdlowbdi- 
gr«gi  uioiet  r and  among  *>t<bei*s  *>f  tjiis  kind 
w*  (blind  nan  which  Mr.  Clark  aptly  named 
the  GrmnCa  Anri-Ch air.  From  Fort  Defiance 
we  rc-rritered  New  Mexiewj  paesing  through 


T3#  aiA*er%  ark^uiicb. 

the  Zxmi  Mountains,  striking  aerosa  c.ftxtntry 
to  the  ftio  Grundo,  aac^ding  the  valley  to 
AU)«qnerr|uef  wnrkhvg  onr  way  ihTfMigU  the 
Zandia,  Man«an«,  and  Placer  simian taimj  to 
SrsotH  Kf,  anil  giving  a distinct  name  anti 
plane  on  the  Umb  to  every  peak,  tmil,  ami 
ereek  on  r>nr  route- 

From  Santo  F4  the  patty  nxplwwl  the 
eon u try  to  the  eoirtbwest,  ealUng  nt  OaUs- 
ten,  Anton  C'bko,  Las  Vegas,  ami  Fort  Xcf- 
m*t  wher^  tile  iifthl  season  uf  njoi>r/t»; 
vcm  ht ought  to  ft  close  on  November  50,  <tryi 
ihv  three  diyimmiw  of  tkfc  Colorado  sed:M»n 
of  the  expedition  met  to  disband.  Lieufdm 
wht  Morrison's  diri»inn  (nivelofl  over  4200 
rami  uplift  and  snrv^yod  15,000  sqUnre  mi)^ 
—an  adithvoment  which,  ermWiderlng  the 
dtffletiltree  ^neouutenxl  in  mountain  regions 
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from  forest  fires  and  swollen  streams,  the 
loss  of  moles  from  exhaustion,  evinces  the 
patient  industry  and  zeal  of  the  mem- 
bers. Lieutenant  Marshall’s  party  traveled 
about  3800  miles  and  surveyed  about  10,000 
square  miles,  and  Lieutenant  Carpenter’s 
party  about  3600  road  miles  and  9000  square 
miles.  Besides  the  purely  topographical 
data  obtained,  the  geologists,  botanists,  and 
ornithologists  of  the  parties  gathered  a large 


quantity  of  important  materials,  which  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  reports  of  the  sur- 
vey, and  many  valuable  specimens,  which 
are  deposited  with  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. The  three  other  parties,  working  in 
Western  Arizona  and  Southern  California, 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Wheeler,  were  also  successful,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  death  of  one  man  by  thirst, 
they  met  with  no  mishaps. 


OLD  ABEL’S  EXPERIENCE. 

So  you’re  thinking  of  marriage,  Joseph — well,  well,  Fve  naught  to  say; 

Most  young  folks  (and  some  of  the  old  ones)  seem  to  incline  that  way. 

But  Fve  always  liked  you,  Joseph;  you’ve  been  very  kind  to  me, 

And  to  know  you’re  coming  to  trouble,  why,  it  makes  me  sorry,  you  see. 
There  now,  Joseph,  you’re  angry ; ’twas  foolish  in  me,  no  doubt : 

I didn’t  mean  to  say  it,  but  somehow  the  words  slipped  out. 

You’ll  have  to  forgive  me,  Joseph;  you  know  I’m  silly  and  old. 

Shake  hands ; and  I’ll  tell  you  a story  that  has  never  yet  been  told ; 

And  perhaps  when  my  story’s  ended,  you’ll  be  ready,  my  friend,  to  say, 

“ Old  Abel  had  very  good  reason  for  his  doubts  and  fears  to-day.” 

I was  sixty-five  last  birthday — Fm  gray  and  wrinkled,  ’tis  true  ; 

But  forty  years  ago,  Joseph,  I was  young  and  as  spry  as  you, 

And  Amy  said  I was  handsome — how  proud  it  made  me  then ! 

Not  the  praise,  but  the  thought  that  Amy  preferred  me  to  other  men. 

She  was  a little  beauty,  sweet  and  dimpled  and  fair ; 

You  never  saw  such  a mouth,  Joseph,  nor  such  brown  eyes  and  hair. 

And  she  had  such  a coaxing  way,  too,  that — I was  a fool,  I know, 

And  Fm  hardly  cured  of  my  folly,  though  it’s  forty  years  ago. 

Amy  and  I were  playmates;  we  went  to  school  together; 

I carried  her  books  and  her  basket  through  summer  or  winter  weather. 
Later,  at  husking  frolics,  at  quilting  or  apple  bee, 

I was  always  her  chosen  sweetheart.,  and  that  was  bliss  for  me. 

Time  and  thoughts  and  service  gladly  to  her  I gave; 

She  was  my  queen,  my  idol — I was  her  willing  slave. 

And  so,  when  she  was  twenty,  and  I was  twenty-five, 

We  were  married:  I thought  that  I was  the  happiest  man  alive. 

I fairly  cried  when  the  parson  pronounced  us  man  and  wife, 

For  hadn’t  I won  the  angel  I’d  been  worshiping  all  my  life  ? 

Well,  the  wedding  was  fairly  over,  and  I thought  to  settle  down ; 

I’d  built  and  furnished  a cottage  as  pretty  as  any  in  town. 

Whatever  I knew  she  fancied,  I couldn’t  rest  till  I bought, 

So  in  trying  to  please  my  darling  I spent  far  more  thau  I ought. 

But  when  she  smiled,  and  called  me  u dear  Abel,”  and  praised  my  taste, 

What  did  I care  if  the  neighbors  talked  of  folly  and  waste  f 
For  a little  while  I was  happy:  too  soon  I was  forced  to  see 
That  Amy  could  be  neglectful,  and  even  cruel  to  me. 

When  sometimes  I hinted  gently  that  the  house  wasn’t  very  neat, 

Or  left  the  food  untasted  that  was  scarcely  fit  to  eat, 

She’d  answer  me  so  harshly,  and  say  such  cutting  things, 

They  gave  me  many  a heartache:  ah!  words  have  terrible  stings! 

At  last  I saw  it  plainly-r-her  life  too  dull  had  grown ; 

She  was  tired  of  her  homely  duties — tired  of  seeing  me  alone. 

I was  always  content  and  happy  just  at  her  side  to  be, 

But  she — and  that  was  bitter — found  something  wanting  in  me. 

It’s  too  long  a story,  Joseph,  to  tell  you  how  I strove 
To  please  and  interest  Amy,  and  to  keep  her  fading  love : 

My  farm  was  left  untended,  my  stock  to  ruin  went, 

While  we  journeyed  about  and  idled,  till  my  little  fortune  was  spent ; 

Then  back  we  went  to  our  cottage — it  never  had  been  a home ; 

It  could  only  grow  more  cheerless  in  the  weary  years  to  come. 

Weary  and  dreary  I found  them,  till  I grew  to  hate  my  life, 

And  to  think  hard  thoughts  of  all  women,  because  I was  grieved  in  my  wife. 
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One  day — can  I ever  forget  it? — we'd  been  married  just  seven  years — 
t went  out  as  usual,  wretched,  leaving  Amy  in  angry  tears. 

As  I walked  I found  myself  praying  that  God  would  send  help  to  uie, 
Never  thinking — oh,  item*  thinking — of  what  the  answer  might  be  ! 
Before  that  day  was  over  I stood  by  Amy’s  bed, 

And  saw  her  peaceful  and  smiling  and  beautiful — yes,  and — (had  / 

I had  said  my  love  was  over,  but  then  I knew  I was  wrong ; 

Knew*  when  I kissed  her,  my  darling,  I’d  been  loving  her  all  along ; 
Knew  when  I looked  at  the  baby,  laid  on  her  arm  to  rest. 

That  my  heart  was  dead  within  me,  and  I’d  only  a stone  in  my  breast. 
Well,  there’s  little  more  to  tell  you.  I couldn’t  bear  to  stay 
In  the  house  I had  built  for  Amy ; I sold  it,  and  moved  away. 


t W*1*T  OPT  Aft  USUAL,  WSKTCHKP,  LKAVfNG  AMY  IS  AACJBT  TRASS. 


Where  to  go  next  I knew  Dot — all  places  were  much  the  same — 
Till  my  nephew  wrote  and  bade  me  come  here,  and  so  I came. 

Since  then  I’ve  hardly  noticed  bow  the  lonely  years  went  on. 

I’ve  had  chances  for  making  money,  but  my  energy  seemed  gone. 
Besides,  I wanted  so  little,  and  why  should  I toil  and  save, 

When  she  who  should  have  spent  it  rests  in  her  quiet  grave? 

So  you  see  it’s  natural,  Joseph,  that  I should  have  doubts  and  fears, 
Whcm  I think  of  my  disappointment*,  and  all  my  lonely  years. 

And  yet — I’ve  often  thought  it — if  I was  twenty-five, 
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MISS  SUSAN’S  LOVE  AFFAIR. 

SHE  always  impressed  you  as  a person 
with  a history.  Though  she  was  now 
a maiden  woman  of  no  doubtful  age,  hav- 
ing reached  that  age,  indeed,  that  turns  first, 
on  opening  the  paper,  to  the  record  of  deaths 
and  marriages,  and  experiences  a sort  of  dis- 
appointment if  the  name  of  some  acquaint- 
ance is  to  be  found  in  neither ; rather  gaunt 
and  spiny;  dependent  on  her  cup  of  tea; 
wearing  spectacles  on  the  sly  at  her  fine 
work ; clothed  in  fashions  of  three  or  four 
yearB  ago,  if,  indeed,  they  could  ever  have 
been  entitled  fashions  at  all;  with  hardly 
any  hair  on  her  head,  and  a great  deal  of 
goldsmith’s  work  in  her  mouth ; with  noth- 
ing at  all  to  say,  aud  nothing  at  all  about  her 
that  to  the  young  imagination  presents  an 
attraction  ; yet  withal  there  was  a quiet  re- 
serve in  manner,  a certain  contented  silence, 
an  air  of  satisfaction  over  delightful  secrets, 
that  led  yon  to  look  at  her  with  inquiry,  and 
presently  to  be  assured  that  in  the  course 
of  her  experience  she  had  played  her  part  in 
some  drama,  had  been  one  of  the  figures  of 
some  romance,  had,  in  short,  dea  affaires  to 
remember.  She  seemed  to  be  remember- 
ing them,  too,  all  the  time.  She  sat  prick- 
ing and  stitching  and  threading  her  needle, 
with  an  odd  smile  about  her  lips,  and  now 
and  then  pausing  with  a far-away  look  in 
her  eyes ; sometimes  the  needle  suspended, 
sometimes  beating  with  its  point  a delicate 
tattoo  on  the  pricked  left  finger,  as  if  beat- 
ing time  to  the  dream  of  some  old  tune  to 
which  her  young  feet  once  had  danced,  with 
a strong  young  arm  about  her. 

But  Miss  Susan’s  reverie  seldom  ended 
with  a sigh.  If  she  had  suffered  any  in  her 
past,  the  suffering  was  all  over  now,  and  in 
some  incomprehensible  way  it  seemed  to  be 
compensation  enough  for  her  to  remember 
it  now.  When  the  girls  were  gossiping,  as 
girls  do,  sitting  at  their  various  work,  jest- 
ing each  other  lightly,  as  girls  will,  and 
taking  the  name  of  this  youth  or  of  that  in 
vain,  Miss  Susan  joined  in  the  gayety,  yet 
much  as  the  resident  of  a superior  planet, 
or  rather,  as  Fred  used  to  say,  as  Helen  of 
Troy  might  have  smiled,  years  after  windy 
Ilion  went  down,  when  the  slave  women 
went  on  about  their  particular  heroes,  as 
she  sat  at  her  weaving,  conscious  of  certain 
passages. 

Poor  Miss  Susan ! there  were  no  more  ten- 
der passages  for  her.  Let  her  make  the 
most  of  what  sweetness  there  had  been  in 
the  past.  It  could  hardly  have  been  so  very 
much,  from  appearances.  And  yet  Fred  said 
Miss  Susan  had  been  rather  pretty  than  oth- 
erwise in  her  day  and  generation ; that  is, 
she  was  round  and  fair,  with  a pair  of  soft 
dark  eyes,  and  if  not  positively  lovely,  yet 
not  at  all  unlovely,  and  comfortable  in  the 
sense  that  had  never  happened  to  doubt 


whether  or  not  she  was  the  peer  of  such  oth- 
er girls  as  were  not  breathing  beauties. 

Perhaps  she  was ; and  perhaps  it  was  only 
her  exceeding  shyness  that  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult for  any  one  to  do  more  than  address  her 
a few  commonplace  sentences.  When  a per- 
son reddens  and  stammers  if  you  attempt 
conversation,  and  is  unable  to  command  a 
thought  with  which  to  reply,  and  seems 
about  to  have  tears  spring  into  her  eyes  at 
another  word,  you  naturally  make  your  com- 
munication very  brief,  if  only  for  fear  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals ; and  thus,  if  Miss  Susan  had  charms, 
there  was  not  much  opportunity  for  any 
one  to  discover  them.  Certainly  Clavers 
MW eigh  never  discovered  them.  Yet  such  is 
fate : it  was  the  charms  of  Clavers  M ‘Veigh 
that  had  moved  Miss  Susan’s  heart  and  be- 
come the  subject  of  her  dreams — not  vivid, 
passionate  dreams,  be  it  understood,  but 
mild,  illusory  visions  that  glanced  upon  her 
and  came  again,  and  gave  her  an  airy  region 
into  which  to  mount  occasionally  above  her 
work-a-day  world  as  she  went  up  and  down 
with  her  daily  task — a region  with  which 
Miss  Susan  was  quite  content  for  a season, 
without  troubling  herself  about  its  baseless 
fabric. 

Miss  Susan  was  not  the  only  girl  of  that 
day  whose  heart  felt  a quicker  pulse  when 
Clavers  M Weigh  went  by.  In  fact,  she 
would  have  been  rather  an  exception  if  her 
heart  had  not  felt  his  beautiful  and  mag- 
netic presence.  He  was  a person  of  superb 
appearance,  a Saul  for  stature — and  perhaps 
as  much  |jke  one’s  ideal  of  the  person  of 
that  picturesque  monarch  as  it  is  given  a 
modern  mortal  to  be — heroically  strong  and 
brave  by  nature,  the  traditions  of  him  went, 
and  dark  and  clear  and  brilliant-eyed  in 
face,  with  a great  lock  of  his  black  hair  al- 
ways tumbling  down  his  white  forehead : 
yes,  Clavers  MWeigh  had  fired  more  than 
one  young  imagination,  and  Miss  Susan  left 
the  others  to  think  of  him  as  Saul,  or  as 
Lucifer,  Star  of  the  Morning,  or  as  any  else 
in  that  line,  and  thought  of  him  herself  only 
as  the  one  man  of  the  world.  It  brightened 
life  for  her  to  know  there  was  such  a per- 
son, and  the  sight  of  him  lent  delight  to  any 
day.  She  could  settle  herself  at  no  work  till 
she  had  seen  him  go  down  the  street  in  the 
morning  to  his  office,  and  she  saug  like  a 
bird  long  after  the  sight,  and  lived  during 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  anticipation  of 
seeing  him  go  back  at  night-fall.  An  hour 
before  the  time  she  was  all  aflutter,  peering 
forth  and  drawing  back  demurely,  veiled  by 
the  drapery  of  her  aunt’s  curtains,  watching 
os  eagerly  as  any  girl  watches  for  her  de- 
laying long-acknowledged  lover.  If  he  did 
not  come,  she  waited  till  some  chiding  voice 
obliged  her  to  drag  herself,  still  looking 
back,  away.  If  he  came,  her  heart  began  to 
beat,  her  cheek  to  burn.  She  watched  him 
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pass,  erect  aud  haughty,  looking  straight 
before  him.  With  a long,  satisfied  survey 
she  gazed  after  him,  with  clasped  hands 
and  suspended  breath,  and  she  pursued  her 
evening  duties  then  with  as  light  a heart  as 
though  she  felt  a lover’s  arm  about  her. 

As  for  herself,  Clavers  MWeigh  was  not 
exactly  aware  of  her  existence.  He  had 
met  her,  to  be  sure,  here  and  there  with 
others,  and  had  often  passed  her  on  the 
street ; but  she  was  one  of  those  colorless 
shadows  just  outside  of  his  special  con- 
sciousness, like  the  ghosts  that  flit  round 
the  dim  border  of  hell,  and  he  never  gave 
her  a second  thought.  Second  T — he  had 
never  given  her  a first  thought.  Yet  for 
all  that,  he  had  given  her  a flower ; yes,  he 
had  given  her  a flower.  One  festive  night, 
when  in  a great  gayety  he  was  dividing  a 
bouquet  among  the  laughing  bevy  about 
him,  and  somewhere  on  the  edge  of  the 
group  Miss  Susan,  hovering,  felt  a hand 
touch  hers  and  slip  into  it  a spray  of  heath- 
er, Clavers  M‘Veigh  had  no  more  idea  whose 
hand  he  touched  than  if  there  had  been  no 
hand  there ; but  poor  Miss  Susan  has  that 
spray  of  heather  now.  She  has  it  in  the 
box  with  her  ribbon,  which  once  he  kept 
and  wore ; really  kept  and  wore,  and  only 
surrendered  on  compulsion.  8he  dropped  it 
as  she  walked — a pretty  blue  ribbon  with  a 
silver  rose  wrought  on  it;  she  heard  his  step 
hastening  behind  her;  she  would  have  given 
the  world  to  stop,  but  the  very  thought 
made  her  heart  beat  till  she  was  faint,  and 
she  fled  with  swift  feet,  and  he  coolly  folded 
the  ribbon  and  put  it  in  his  breast  pocket 
till  it  should  be  inquired  for,  a little  amused 
with  what  he  considered  a bit  of  coquetry, 
and  never  dreaming  that  the  light  swift 
foot  belonged  to  that  pale  and  colorless 
Miss  Susan,  till  his  cousins,  happening  to 
see  it  when  he  accidentally  pulled  it  out, 
inquired  with  mischievous  glee  if  he  were 
treasuring  Miss  Susan’s  ribbon.  “It  be- 
longs to  the  Fair  Incognita,”  he  said ; and 
he  fluttered  it  aloft  on  his  fingers  and  press- 
ed it  dramatically  to  his  lips.  “The  fleetest 
foot,  the  lightest  step — ” 

“Nonsense!”  cried  his  cousin  Rose.  “It 
is  little  Susan’s.  You  must  give  it  to  me.” 

“ Part  with  it  t”  cried  Clavers,  still  dra- 
matically. 

“ Yes,  indeed ; the  poor  little  thing  can  not 
afford  to  lose  it — she  has  so  few  ribbons.” 

“ Then  she  must  ask  me  herself,”  he  said. 
And,  as  it  chanced,  the  door  opened  just 
then,  and  Miss  Susan  came  in  with  a mes- 
sage from  her  aunt:  always  delighted  with 
an  errand  to  the  house  where  lived  Rose, 
for  whom  she  cherished  one  of  her  enthu- 
siasms. 

“ Clavers  has  your  silver  ribbon,  Susan,” 
cried  Rose  and  her  sisters  in  chorus.  “And 
he  will  not  let  us  have  it  for  you.  You 
must  ask  him  yourself,  he  says.” 


How  glad  she  would  have  been  to  have 
him  keep  it ! Did  he  wish  to  keep  it,  and 
had  he  made  the  excuse  so  as  not  to  be 
forced  to  surrender  it  f She  dared  not  hope. 
But  she  recognized  all  that  propriety  re- 
quired of  her.  The  blush  mounted  her  face 
and  fluttered  on  her  temples;  she  took  a 
step  in  his  direction,  but  could  no  more 
look  up  than  if  a weight  sat  on  either  eye- 
lid. “ If  you  please,”  she  said,  half  inaudi- 
bly,  and  held  out  her  little  hand  in  its  shab- 
by glove.  And  Clavers  laid  the  ribbon 
across  it  with  a grand  bow;  and  then  he 
and  his  cousin  Rose  exchanged  a laughing 
look ; but  poor  Miss  Susan  never  saw  the 
look. 

When  Miss  Susan  was  at  home  and  in  her 
own  room  again,  she  sat  down  and  thought 
over  the* little  scene,  and  it  increased  and 
magnified  itself  in  the  mirage  of  fancy  and 
desire  till  it  assumed  gigantic  proportions. 

Clavers  M'Veigh  had  kept  her  ribbon; 
had  chosen  to  keep  it;  had  refused  it  to 
Rose ; had  worn  it,  a day  at  least,  next  his 
heart.  What  possibilities  all  that  implied, 
what  authority  it  gave  her  dreams,  what  a 
hope  it  warranted  to  spring  in  her  hopeless 
passion!  Till  then  Miss  Susan  had  enjoyed 
no  vivid  personal  dreams : her  timid  dreams 
had  all  been  concerning  Clavers  M'Veigh 
himself  and  that  enchanted  kingdom  in 
which  he  moved,  aud  in  them  she  herself 
figured  no  more  than  any  poor  little  supernu- 
merary, a sort  of  worthless  and  unhonored 
guardian  angel  with  nothing  but  wings  and 
wishes.  But  now  something  personal  crept 
into  them  in  spite  of  herself;  she  was  no 
longer  a supernumerary,  but  of  some  serv- 
ice, of  some  value:  Clavers  McVeigh  was 
aware  of  her,  was  smiling  on  her,  perhaps 
was  thinking  of  her,  perhaps — Ah,  no, 
that  could  not  be,  that  was  too  much ; yet 
perhaps — only  perhaps — ah,  what  if  he  were 
dreaming  of  her  as  she  had  dreamed  of  him! 
The  mere  idea  gave  Miss  Susan  a fantastic 
importance  she  had  never  felt  before,  gave 
her  a place  in  the  world,  a clew  to  the  fu- 
ture, something  to  hold  by,  to  live  for.  Any 
one  who  saw  her  then  and  staid  to  think 
of  it,  with  her  head  high  and  her  foot  elas- 
tic, with  the  sparkle  in  her  eye  and  the 
eager  light  on  her  face,  would  have  known 
some  great  joyful  hope,  that  was  in  itself 
almost  fruition,  bad  certainly  dawned  upon 
her  and  was  shining  over  her.  But  nobody 
ever  staid  to  look  at  Miss  Susan — hindered 
by  her  confirmed  habit  of  nonentity. 

Yet  the  bold  beauty,  accustomed  to  lov- 
ers, and  enamored  at  last  of  one  indifferent 
youth,  would  have  laughed  at  Miss  Susan’s 
modest  dreams;  they  had  not  reached  the 
lofty  flight  to  which  the  beauty’s  dreams 
might  confidently  spring.  She  had  not  once 
thought  of  herself  as  Clavers  M‘ Veigh’s  wife, 
she  had  not  thought  of  him  even  as  her  lov- 
er; she  merely  walked  beside  him  in  these 
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reveries,  heard  him  speak,  saw  him  turn  to 
her  with  confiding  smiles;  in  one  daring 
moment  she  danced  with  him,  and  the 
thought  of  it,  of  the  scene,  the  flowers  and 
lights  and  music,  the  encircling  arm,  made 
her  as  giddy  as  though  it  were  real;  in 
another  she  sat  at  his  feet  while  he  read  the 
verses  he  liked  best,  glancing  at  her  face  for 
opinion  or  approval,  and  her  pulses  quick- 
ened at  the  fancy ; and  for  the  moment,  at 
any  rate,  she  was  happy — happy  as  though 
it  had  been  true.  Possibly  no  one  had  ever 
asked  her  opinion  or  solicited  her  approval 
in  all  her  life ; she  had  never  expected  it ; 
and  now  to  think  of  Clavers  M'Veigh  doing 
so  made  her  blood  stir.  Poor  fool ! 

But  Miss  Susan  was  held  for  more  and 
greater  bliss  than  this,  if  dreams  could  give 
it  to  her.  There  was  to  be  a sailfug  party 
down  the  river  to  the  beach ; and  of  course, 
as  nobody  though  fc  of  her  cousins  going  with- 
out their  shadows,  she  was  included  in  the 
general  invitation;  and  Clavers  McVeigh,  as 
one  of  the  committee,  chanced  to  deliver  the 
invitation,  and  Miss  Susan  chanced  to  go  to 
the  door.  Presuming  he  should  see  a serv- 
ant, and  seeing  a young  lady,  the  gentleman 
was  not  exactly  startled,  and  certainly  by 
no  means  embarrassed — the  sky  might  have 
reeled  from  its  foundation  without  embar- 
rassing Clavers  M'Veigh — but  just  sufficient- 
ly surprised  to  send  an  unexpected  cordial- 
ity into  his  address,  and  cause  him  to  take 
the  young  lady’s  little  lifeless  hand;  the 
other  hand  was  at  her  throat — she  had  for- 
gotten her  bosom  piu ; and  how  she  regret- 
ted the  bauble ! Her  eyes  danced,  she  look- 
ed really  for  the  moment  almost  attractive. 
She  promised  for  them  all  with  fervor ; and 
it  seemed  to  her,  as  he  turned  on  his  way, 
that  Clavers  M‘Veigh  had  personally  invited 
herself  to  the  sail,  and  when  he  handed  her 
on  board  next  day — though  he  stood  at  the 
boat  side  for  no  other  purpose,  and  had  hand- 
ed a score  of  others  across  the  plank — she 
felt  that  she  was  entirely  Clavers  M'Veigh’s 
guest,  and  experienced  a generous  sense  of 
renunciation  in  allowing  him  to  bestow  his 
attentions  and  his  society  on  any  of  the  oth- 
ers. All  the  evening  before — after  she  had 
trimmed  and  retrimmed  her  little  hat,  with 
discarded  scraps,  for  the  excursion — she  had 
sat  alone  in  the  dark  with  her  sweet  dreams. 
Wandering  down  the  long  beach  with  Clav- 
ers M'Veigh,  listening  to  his  voice,  stooping 
now  to  pick  up  a shell,  venturing  now  to 
point  out  to  him  the  rainbow  in  the  spray, 
now  standing  still  together  and  wratching 
the  light  die  away  from  some  distant  sail, 
and  now — Ah,  Miss  Susan’s  dreams  were 
growing  bolder! 

It  was  this  pleased  sense  of  proprietorship 
that  gave  such  a glad,  bright  smile  to  Miss 
Susan’s  face,  such  a ringing  tone  to  her 
voice.  Clavers  M'Veigh,  glancing  at  her  as 
he  crossed  the  boat,  said  to  himself  at  last 


that  that  was  really  quite  a sweet  girl,  and 
went  and  sat  down  by  her  side  for  a mo- 
ment. What  do  you  think  Miss  Susan  did  T 
She  burst  into  tears.  The  poor  starved  soul 
could  not  endure  such  a surfeit  of  happi- 
ness. 

" What  the  deuce—”  cried  Clavers. 

"Oh,  you  mustn’t — mustn’t  mind  me,” 
ejaculated  Miss  Susan,  looking  up,  with  the 
tears  sparkling  sunnily  all  over  a laughing 
face.  " I — I always  cry  when  I’m  happy.” 

"Well,  if  women  are  not  strange  creat- 
ures!” he  cried,  springing  to  his  feet.  And 
just  then  the  great  boat  giving  a slight 
lurch  as  they  tacked  to  make  shore,  Miss 
Susan,  with  an  idea  that  they  were  in  dan- 
ger, sprang  to  her  feet  too,  and  completed 
the  danger ; for  she  lost  her  balance,  swung 
a moment,  caught  at  something,  she  knew 
not  what,  and  went  over  into  deep  water, 
having  pulled  Clavers  M'Veigh  after  her. 
She  saw  in  one  moment  what  she  had  done, 
and  loosed  her  hold  and  went  down,  deter- 
mined to  let  him  go  free,  and  in  the  instant 
when  darkness  closed  over  her,  felt  only  a 
wild  rejoicing  that  she  had  saved  his  life ; 
for  alone  he  could  hold  himself  afloat  till 
help  came.  Of  course  he  could,  and  her  too. 
He  caught  her,  as  she  came  up,  in  one  hand, 
and  grasping  the  boat  side  with  the  other, 
kept  up  a laughing  interchange  of  words 
till  she  was  drawn  in  and  he  could  follow. 
They  were  close  on  shore ; but  there  was  no 
house  near,  no  quarters  where  a change  of 
clothing  could  be  made,  and  the  day  was  as 
full  of  danger  for  them  in  their  wet  gar- 
ments as  if  they  had  gone  to  the  bottom  for 
good.  As  soon,  then,  as  they  could  cast 
anchor  and  rattle  down  the  sails  and  get 
ashore,  the  friendly  party  laid  violent  hands 
on  the  two  wet  creatures,  and  making  them 
assume  a half-lying,  half-sitting  position  on 
the  side  of  a sand  hill,  buried  them  in  the 
hot  sand  to  dry,  according  to  immemorial 
usage,  and  made  a great  business  of  the  mer- 
riment. 

"Nothing  was  ever  more  humiliating,” 
said  Clavers  M'Veigh.  "And  now  that 
they  have  placed  us  at  the  mercy  of  the 
elements,  like  any  drift  of  the  sand,  for  a 
wave  to  wash  off,  they  are  dispersing  for 
their  chowder,  and  will  perhaps  forget  all 
about  us.  Do  you  suppose  any  leviathan 
will  come  up  from  the  deeps  and  make  a 
mouthful  of  ns,  or  the  young  ravens  de- 
scend and  eat  out  our  eyes?  They  will 
never  have  a better  chance.  There  sits 
Rose — just  out  of  hearing.  We  can  think 
of  her  as  a kindly  guardian,  or  else  as  a 
vulture  poised  on  that  old  broken  keelson, 
and  waiting  for  the  last  signs  of  life  to  dis- 
appear before  attacking  us.  Let  us  sell 
our  life  dearly !”  And  he  laughed  his  gay, 
infeotious  laugh,  that  made  Miss  Susan 
laugh  too,  although  she  felt  so  very  solemn. 

"You  are  a strauge  little  body,”  said 
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Clavers  MWeigh,  presently.  “ You  haven’t 
even  thanked  me.  Didn’t  you  know  I saved 
your  life  f ’ 

11  Didn’t  you  know  I saved  yours  f”  asked 
Miss  Susan,  with  more  espi&glerie  than  mor- 
tal had  ever  seen  her  show  before ; for  hap- 
piness is  a developing  sunshine. 

“ That’s  good ! May  I ask  how  ?” 

“ I let  go.” 

“ You  let  go  r 

WI  let  go.  Indeed  I did.  I didn’t  pull 
you  down,”  said  Miss  Susan,  quaveringly. 

“ And  you  thought  I would  let  you  go  f” 

“ Oh  no,  no.  I didn’t  think  at  all.  I 
only  knew  you  mustn’t  drown.” 

“You  are  a stranger  little  body  than 
ever,”  said  Clavers  M'Veigh,  trying,  inef- 
fectually, to  turn  and  look  at  her.  “ But  I 
believe  you  are  going  to  sleep.”  And  he 
went  to  sleep  himself. 

But  Miss  Susan  had  no  idea  of  sleep. 
These  were  not  moments  to  waste  in  uncon- 
sciousness. Lying  there  in  the  sand,  with 
Clavers  MWeigh  beside  her  and  not  two 
yards  away — lying  there  in  the  sand  and 
watching  Clavers  M'Veigh’s  slumbers — if  a 
gypsy  had  foretold  it  to  her,  she  would  have 
thought  it  an  impudent  and  impossible  fic- 
tion ; and  here ! Poor  silly  little  Miss  Su- 
san ! it  seemed  to  her  as  though  no  one  had 
ever  come  quite  so  near  to  Clavers  McVeigh. 
Who  else  hail  let  go  of  life  to  spare  him?  for 
whom  else  had  he  risked  life  to  save  hers  ? 
What  an  awful  moment  was  that  in  which 
they  had  been  together,  looking  eternity  in 
the  face,  and  yet,  indeed,  each  thinking  of 
the  other!  How  could  any  one  ever  come 
nearer  to  him  than  that!  So  strangely 
joyous,  so  unaccountably  exalted,  it  seemed 
to  this  poor  silly  little  Miss  Susan  that  the 
sacrament  of  marriage  could  be  no  sweeter, 
no  more  solemn,  than  these  moments ! 

Her  happiness  quite  tired  her  out.  And 
when  Clavers  M4Veigh  awoke  at  length, 
and  worried  out  of  the  sand,  and  rose  clothed 
and  in  his  right  mind — that  is  to  say,  well 
dried  as  to  his  attire,  shaking  off  the  hot 
yellow  grains  like  water-drops — he  looked 
at  her,  with  the  long  baby-like  lashes  rest- 
ing on  her  pale  cheek,  and  murmured,  “ Poor 
sweet  little  simpleton !”  and  went  wander- 
ing down  the  beach  with  Rose,  who  had 
just  finished  her  novel  and  scented  the 
chowder  from  afar. 

Miss  Susan  was  ill  for  some  weeks  after 
this  escapade,  having  taken  a violent  cold, 
of  course.  She  did  not  regret  it,  though. 
During  every  hour  that  confined  her  to  her 
room  she  had  the  recollection  of  that  pre- 
cious day  to  pore  over  and  revel  in,  and  of 
the  evening  sail  in  the  moonlight  on  the 
dark  water,  when,  as  a cold  wind  blew  up, 
chilling  her  to  the  marrow,  Clavers  M4  Veigh, 
talking  with  Rose,  wrapped  to  her  dimpled 
chin  in  her  groat  soft  plaids,  turned  to  see 
the  shivering  Miss  Susan  sitting  behind 


him,  and,  there  being  nothing  else  to  do, 
divided  with  her  his  shaggy  boat  cloak; 
and  as  she  accepted  a modest  corner,  he 
bent  and  drew  the  rough  drapery  close 
about  her  himself.  Could  bliss  go  farther  t 
Not  in  Miss  Susan’s  imagination  had  it  ever 
done  so.  She  sat  in  contented  warmth* 
smiling  up  at  the  god  who,  obliged  by  the 
courtesy  to  turn  his  back  on  Rose,  began  to 
join  in  the  boat  songs  that  the  rest  were 
piping  to  the  winds— join  with  a rich  deep 
voice,  to  which  she  thrilled  as  she  listened. 
Now  and  then  Miss  Susan  tuned  up  her  lit- 
tle treble  and  sang  with  him,  just  for  the 
joy  of  singing  with  him;  but  for  the  chief 
part  of  the  time  she  merely  gazed  and 
hearkened,  drinking  at  every  pore  the  di- 
vine draught  of  the  hour’s  pleasiire.  This 
was  what  she  never  had  expected,  what  she 
had  no  more  right  to  expect  than  a princi- 
pality ; if  he  should  tell  her  all  the  experi- 
ences of  his  life,  she  did  not  feel  that  she 
could  be  any  more  intimate  with  him.  If, 
indeed,  she  had  wildly  dreamed  of  his  love, 
she  had,  on  the  other  hand,  never  so  much 
as  hoped  for  his  acquaintance;  and  now, 
sitting  wrapped  in  the  same  cloak  with 
him,  and  with  this  bond  between  them 
caused  by  life  risked  and  saved ! Ah ! how 
it  made  her  own  heart  beat  to  remember 
how  his  beat  with  heavy  throbs  in  the  mo- 
ments when  he  clung  to  the  boat  side  with 
her  upon  his  arm ! She  did  not  dare  quite 
to  imagine  that  it  beat  for  her;  it  did  not 
occur  to  her  to  imagine  that  it  beat  from 
the  exertion;  she  could  only  let  the  faint 
hope  flutter  and  stretch  its  wings  in  her 
heart  as  she  remembered  it. 

This  unfortunate  little  Miss  Susan!  Her 
aunt  wrapped  her  in  bed  that  night  with  a 
jug  of  hot  water  at  her  feet,  and  she  sat  up 
in  bed  the  next  morning  only  to  have  flan- 
nel and  goose-grease  about  her  throat,  and 
her  diet  for  a time  consisted  of  little  but 
onion  sirup,  squills,  and  other  mild  expec- 
torants. But  it  all  availed  nothing  toward 
quenching  the  light  of  romance  that  shone 
over  her;  she  endured  her  sufferings,  scarce- 
ly knowing  that  she  suffered,  for  her  other 
self  walked  in  a serene  zone  above  the  clouds 
and  among  the  castles  in  the  air. 

Clavers  M'Veigh  had  left  town,  she  heard. 
Perhaps  that  was  the  reason  he  had  not 
called  to  inquire  for  the  health  of  the  little 
girl  whom  he  had  rescued.  He  had  gone 
away  to  make  arrangements  for  that  long 
lecturing  tour  which,  since  then,  has  made 
his  name  ring  with  his  eloquence  from  one’ 
side  of  the  land  to  the  other.  With  the  Oc- 
tober weather  he  had  launched  the  enter- 
prise ; and  as  Miss  Busan  sat  up  in  her  easy- 
chair  by  the  fire  at  lost,  and  her  cousins 
brought  her  the  papers,  she  followed  his 
career  with  something  of  the  rapture  she 
would  have  felt  had  she  been  with  him. 
What  if  she  had  been  with  him ! Ah!  ah! 
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Earth  then  would  have  been  too  much  like 
heaven  for  any  use  of  Miss  Susan’s.  The 
very  thought  of  it  made  the  blood  rush  to 
her  temples,  and  her  aunt  took  away  the 
papers,  saying  this  reading  was  too  much 
exertion  yet,  for  any  thing  accelerating  the 
beating  of  the  heart  engorged  the  lungs  to 
a point  of  danger.  If  her  aunt  only  knew 
the  reveille  Miss  Susan’s  heart  was  always 
keeping  up ! 

Later  in  the  year,  in  the  winter,  indeed, 
and  when  she  was  quite  well  again,  she  went 
on  a brief  visit  to  a distant  city.  There 
was  the  opera,  there  were  the  theatres,  there 
were  the  concerts  of  some  seraph-toned  pri- 
ma  donna , there  were  a score  of  amusements; 
from  them  all  she  chose  the  lecture  of  Mr. 
Clavers  McVeigh,  aud  spent  an  ecstatic 
night.  That  great  hall  thronged  to  hear 
him ; the  echoing  and  re-echoing  applause 
as  he  came  upon  the  platform  with  his  pol- 
ished and  perfect  presence — as  fine  a piece 
of  art  himself  as  his  oration  was — while  her 
head  swam  with  the  delight  of  seeing  him ; 
the  rapt  silence,  broken  only  by  that  voice 
with  its  silvern  resonance ; the  kindling  of 
answering  thought,  and  the  electric  flash 
of  swift  intelligence  between  orator  and 
people ; the  thunders  that  shook  the  very 
roof  when  he  had  done — to  Miss  Susan  it 
was  a scene  from  some  life  so  much  outside 
and  beyond  her  sphere  that  it  seemed  like  a 
chapter  of  enchantment,  something  too  un- 
real, too  heavenly  happy,  to  be  true.  She 
sat  thrilling  through  aud  through  with  love 
aud  pride  and  admiration ; she  wondered 
if  this  great  being  saw  her  little  white  face 
in  all  that  blossoming  audience ; she  hugged 
herself  with  delight  to  think  she  had  ever 
been  so  near  him,  to  think  they  might  have 
died  together  in  those  moments  in  the  sea, 
to  think  of  the  morning  in  the  sand,  of  the 
evening  in  the  boat  cloak.  And  when  she 
reticently  replied,  to  her  friends’  inquiries, 
that  she  knew  him  very  well,  their  loud  and 
enthusiastic  expressions  made  her  step  along 
as  if  she  walked  on  air.  How  he  justified 
her  love!  No  hero’s  bride  ever  breathed 
with  a loftier  sense  of  her  crowned  honor  as 
the  chosen  one  than  poor  little  Miss  Susan 
in  her  exultation  and  her  satisfaction  over 
the  fact  that  she  loved  this  cynosure  of  all 
men’s  regards — that  she  dared  to  love  him. 
As  Fox  said  of  the ’game  of  whist,  that  the 
first  best  enjoyment  in  the  world  was  win- 
ning at  whist,  and  the  second  best  was  los- 
ing at  whist,  so  Miss  Susan  felt  that  if  the 
lirst  best  thing  in  life  would  be  to  have 
Clavers  McVeigh’s  love,  so  the  next  best 
thing  was  the  liberty  to  give  him  hers. 

She  had  grown  very  bold;  she  had  looked 
her  emotions  in  the  face  and  called  them  by 
name ; and  she  went  back  presently  to  her 
little  room,  her  flower  and  her  ribbon,  to 
her  round  of  home  duties,  with  deeper  and 
richer  dreams  to  dream  over. 


Nobody  knew  any  thing  about  the  world 
in  which  the  child  lived.  If  her  feelings 
had  ever  been  guessed,  they  would  have 
been  laughed  to  scorn,  and  she  was  more 
than  half  aware  of  it.  Something  of  their 
sweetness,  too,  possibly  was  due  to  this  de- 
licious secrecy.  The  very  fact  of  this  se- 
crecy seemed  to  her  like  a tie  between  them ; 
it  was  something  that  nobody  shared  but 
Clavers  and  herself.  Many  people  pitied 
her  as  a girl  without  much  vivid  happiness 
in  her  way ; uone  could  have  imaged  her  as 
one  who  pitied  them,  indeed,  once  in  a while, 
as  all  people  might  be  the  objects  of  her 
pity  who  had  not  the  great  bliss  of  loving 
Clavers  McVeigh.  She  brooded  over  her 
ridiculous  yet  touching  fancies  so  much, 
over  her  idea  of  him  and  her  love  for  him, 
that  he  became  a portiou  of  her  life  itself, 
and  she  could  not  conjecture  any  different 
sensations  on  the  part  of  a betrothed  girl  in 
regard  to  her  lover.  And  when  a vague  ru- 
mor reached  her  that  Clavers  M'Veigh  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  somebody  else, 
she  dismissed  it  cavalierly,  and  found  it  as 
impossible  to  believe  as  though  he  had  been 
plighted  to  herself,  as  impossible  as  though 
he  belonged  to  her,  as  impossible  as  if  it 
were  a question  of  Clavers  M‘Veigh’s  break- 
ing faith ! 

She  used  to  sit  by  the  fire  in  the  twilight, 
intensely  happy  with  the  pictures  that  she 
found  there — pictures  that  sometimes  made 
her  heart  leap  to  her  throat ; pictures  of 
the  days  when  she  would  be  proudly  hang- 
ing on  her  husband’s  arm,  and  only  regret- 
ful that  she  did  him  no  more  honor;  pictures 
of  his  face  when  he  should  bend  to  her  with 
answering  love  in  his  eyes,  and  deplore  the 
wasted  days  before  he  loved  her,  or  else 
confess  that  he  had  loved  her  all  along; 
some  sudden  unpremeditated  picture  of  an- 
other fire-lit  hearth  to  which  he  should  en- 
ter while  she  sat,  rosy,  with  clustering  little 
yellow  heads  of  rosy  children  round  her — 
poor  little  children  that  were  only  the  shad- 
ow of  shadows,  bom  in  a dream  that  was 
banished  with  a burning  blush  in  the  instant 
of  its  being! 

Thus  far  in  Miss  Susan’s  love  affair  every 
thing  had  progressed  quietly ; she  had  loved 
without  let  or  hiuderance,  her  emotions  had 
all  been  the  true  and  deep  emotions  proper 
to  the  period,  and  her  hopes,  till  very  re- 
cently, had  been  so  humble  that  she  had 
had  no  disappointment ; she  could  have  felt 
no  otherwise,  nothing  but  a deeper,  more 
satisfied,  more  fixed  and  permanent  joy,  per- 
haps, had  the  right  to  feel  them  been  real 
instead  of  fanciful.  But  the  universal 
course  of  true  love  being  far  from  smooth, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  some  obstacle 
would  make  the  current  run  into  rapids  aud 
shallows  and  general  tumult  and  trouble. 

And  so  it  did:  a very  decided  obstacle. 
And  that  was  the  confirmation  of  the  rumor 
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of  Clavers  M'Veigh’s  engagement  to  marry 
auother.  Clavers  had  accepted  Fred’s  con- 
gratulations in  the  street,  when  Fred  was 
last  in  the  city ; but  there  being  only  five 
minutes  for  the  train,  Fred  had  heard  no 
particulars,  not  even  the  bride’s  name.  Of 
course  she  was  some  peerless  thing,  as  all 
the  girls  exclaimed,  for  Clavers’s  taste  in 
beauty  was  perfect. 

It  was  true,  then.  It  was  horribly,  fatally 
true.  Like  a puff,  all  Miss  Susan’s  dreams  es- 
caped into  thin  air — into  that  of  which  they 
were  made.  Widowed,  childless,  dreamless, 
hopeless,  in  one  instant,  Miss  Susan  stood 
like  a tropical  tree  in  full  summer  stripped 
of  its  leaves  and  blossoms  by  a cruel  winter 
gale.  She  was  utterly  bereft  in  that  instant ; 
the  world  where  she  had  dwelt  existed  no 
longer;  she  was  shaken  from  her  centre; 
she  had  no  refuge  without,  none  within ; 
she  had  lost  her  polar  star,  and  was  shiver- 
ing, bewildered,  in  the  lonely  cold.  She 
went  from  room  to  room,  aimless,  white,  and 
wan.  Nobody  noticed  it.  She  was  always 
one  of  those  people  who  appear  to  suffer 
from  insufficient  nutrition  both  of  body  and 
soul,  and  it  would  have  entered  no  one’s 
wildest  fantasies  to  suppose  that  Miss  Su- 
san was  disappointed  in  love  for  Clavers 
M'Veigh.  At  first  her  little  breaking  heart 
was  full  of  wild  reproaches  of  Clavers — he 
had  seemed  to  her  so  entirely  her  owm,  and 
he  had  betrayed  her.  But  presently  the 
faintest  flicker  of  sense  lighted  her  mind, 
or  what  passed  with  Miss  Susan  for  a men- 
tal process ; and  she  then  confined  her  re- 
proaches to  fate — and  bitter,  bitter  ones 
they  were ; fate,  that  had  made  her  poor 
and  mean  and  small  and  plain,  unintelli- 
gent, unattractive,  dependent,  worthless; 
fate,  that  had  at  last  robbed  her  even  of  the 
right  to  love!  She  sat  down  in  the  dark 
and  cold,  and  cried  and  cried  as  if  she  would 
cry  her  soul  away. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Miss  Susan,  de- 
prived of  the  enjoyment  of  all  her  other 
dreams,  took  shelter  in  a new  and  somewhat 
inviting  one — a dream  of  snicide.  Why 
should  she  live!  who  cared  for  hert  who 
would  sorrow  for  her  t of  what  use  was  she  ? 
what  right  had  the  powers  that  had  so  spoil- 
ed her  life  to  compel  her  to  endure  it  f These 
questions  and  a multitude  of  others  swept 
like  chaff  on  a whirlwind  through  her  be- 
ing. She  abstracted  a small  vial  from  her 
aunt’s  medicine  closet,  and  hung  over  it,  lost 
in  wonder  to  think  so  few  drops  of  the  liq- 
uid could  induce  a sleep  from  which  only  the 
Judgment  trump  could  wake  her.  Wheth- 
er it  was  thought  of  that  trump  or  the  bit- 
ter taste  of  the  opiate  that  moved  her,  one 
can  not  say,  but  she  did  not  swallow  the 
poison;  and  she  began  to  think  of  some 
form  of  death  that  might  more  openly  con- 
front Clavers  M Weigh : drowning,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  brook  behind  the  MWeighs’ 


garden — as  soon  as  the  weather  was  warmer. 
That  was  a strong  sketch  that  she  made  of 
herself  in  her  mind’s  eye,  brought  up  from 
the  brook  on  men’s  shoulders,  with  the  wa- 
ter streaming  from  her  long  hair,  and  of 
Clavers  MWeigh  pausing  on  his  way  to 
view  his  work;  but  then  she  remembered 
Lancelot  glancing  carelessly,  with  his  idle 
and  indifferent  compassiou,  on  the  dead 
Lady  of  Shalott.  “ He  said,  ‘ She  has  a love- 
ly face ;’  ” and  she  decided  not  to  drown  her- 
self. No ; she  would  look  this  Lancelot  in 
the  face  with  her  great  sad  eyes,  and  let  the 
iron  enter  his  soul ! It  is  impossible  to  say 
that  there  was  not,  when  the  first  and  worst 
was  over,  something  rather  consolatory  in 
all  this  to  Miss  Susan ; it  was  still  very  ro- 
mantic, and  that  was  a satisfaction.  She 
could  not  quite  rid  herself  of  the  fancy  that 
Clavers  had  treated  her  badly,  and  that  his 
conscience  must  smite  him  when  he  saw  her ; 
and  for  him  to  be  reminded  of  her,  if  only  in 
that  way,  had  some  flavor  of  the  old  deli- 
ciousness. And  so,  on  this  total  change  of 
base,  she  had  begun  a fresh  succession  of 
dreams.  He  would  be  coming  to  church  on 
Sunday,  with  his  future  bride  upon  his  arm 
— this  unknown  dazzling  beauty,  very  like- 
ly an  idiot,  but  without  doubt  a beauty ; he 
should  meet  her,  Miss  Susau,  at  the  pew  door, 
for  the  McVeighs’  pew  would  be  full,  and 
theirs  was  just  behind ; and  then  he  could 
see  the  pale  calm  face  that  had  found  peace, 
and  think  of  martyrs  with  their  palms. 
There!  there!  poor  Miss  Susan!  It  grew 
too  ineffably  silly. 

But  it  was  not  silly  to  Miss  Susan.  It 
was  all  too  lively  reality.  And  when  it 
happened  just  as  she  had  fancied,  aud  she 
heard  her  cousin  murmur  in  church  that 
the  M‘Veighs’  pew  was  full  aud  there  was 
Clavers  coming,  she  felt  as  if  fate  were  real- 
ly meddling  in  the  matter,  aud  she  trem- 
bled so  that  she  dared  not  look  up  for  a 
moment.  And  when  she  did,  who  was  this 
smiling,  blushing  little  thing  he  was  hand- 
ing into  her  aunt’s  pew — who  but  his  cousin 
Rose? 

If  Miss  Susan  fainted  away  during  the 
Xs  Deum  that  morning,  the  air  of  the  church 
was  so  oppressive  that  it  was  a wonder  ev- 
ery body  else  did  not  faint  away  too ; and 
all  that  Clavers  M'Veigh  felt  as  he  helped 
Fred  take  her  out  was  that  if  an  ugly  wom- 
an only  knew  how  much  uglier  she  looked 
when  she  fainted  once,  she  would  never  faint 
twice.  How  was  he — how  was  any  body — 
to  know  that  they  had  been  present  at  as 
great  an  act  of  renunciation  as  it  is  possible 
for  any  one  to  make  f In  that  half  hour, 
feeling  anew  all  her  old  love  and  worship 
of  Rose,  she  had  surrendered  to  her  with 
her  whole  heart  and  soul  all  right  and  title 
even  in  a dream  to  the  affections  of  Clavers 
M'V  eigh. 

And  that  was  Miss  Susan’s  love  affair. 
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ecstatic  as  it  had  seemed  to  her  then  in  her 
seventeenth  year.  And  reveling  in  it®  mem- 
ories and  in  its  conscious  importance,  she 
could  not  help  impressing  you  as  a person 
with  a history  ; and  she  could  afford  to  sit 
and  smile  with  that  quaint  air  of  superior 
experience,  as  the  girls  jested  each  other 
about  their  lovers,  aware  that  she  had  loved 
a greater  and  brighter  than  any  of  theirs, 
that  her  romance  was  something  sweeter 
than  any  they  could  ever  know,  and  that, 
as  I said,  if  she  had  now  no  love  affairs  to 
enjoy,  she  certainly  had  them  to  remember* 


As  she  sat,  iu  her  eventless  middle  life,  she 
had  its  great  thrilling  secret  to  live  over, 
and  it  never  became  threadbare.  She  felt 
again  the  rapture  of  her  hidden  passion; 
she  was  once  more  iu  the  sea,  iu  the  sand, 
in  the  boat  cloak;  she  was  once  more  all 
but  engaged,  all  but  receiving  the  great  sac- 
rament of  marriage;  once  more  neglected, 
once  more  forsaken,  once  more  confronting 
the  deserting  lover,  once  more  making  the 
great  renunciation  of  love  to  friendship, 
once  more  borne  from  the  church  in  those 
strong  arms.  It  was  always  {is  true  and  as 
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WHAT  a magnificent  theatre  of  roman- 
tic events  bnrsts  suddenly  upon  the 
vision  as  the  steamboat  sweeps  around  the 
lofty  promontory  of  Anthony’s  Nose  on  a 
line  summer  afternoon  \ The  aerial  per- 
spective is  charming,  aud  a picture  of  mar- 
velous beauty  and  grandeur  is  presented  to 
the  eye  of  the  voyager.  We  are  in  the  heart 
of  the  Highlands,  and  seem  to  be  traveling 
upon  a narrow  lake  with  rugged  shores, 
broken  by  islands  and  pierced  by  promon- 
tories. Through  a harrow  vista  in  the  great 
hills,  where  the  head  of  the  Storm  King  is 
more  than  a thousand  feet  above  the  tide, 
may  he  seen  in  the  far  distant!**,  sixty  miles 
away,  the  pale  blue  line  of  the  Katsberga. 
In  the  immediate  foreground  is  Anthony’s 


Nose,  rising  fnll  1300  feet,  ita  base  pierced 
for  the  passage  of  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
way only  a few  feet  above  the  water.  From 
its  northern  verge  stretches  a wed  meadow 
toward  the  foot  of  the  Sugar  Loaf,  whose 
purple  cone  shoots  up  sharply  in  the  north- 
ern sky.  It  is  the  find  couspicuotis  object 
that  attracts  the  eye  when  the  enchanting 
sceoe  Opens.  It  is  the  highest  part  of  a 
range  of  lofty  hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Hudson,  upon  which  the  Americans  planted 
batteries  aud  lighted  beacon  fires  in  the  time 
of  the  old  war  for  independence. 

On  the  western  shore,  opposite  the  Sugar 
Loaf,  rises  Mount  Independence,  crowned 
with  dark  evergreens,  that  cluster  around 
the  gray  ruins  of  Fort  Putnam.  Below  it  you 
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may  Bee  the  high  promontory  of  West  Point, 
with  glimpses  of  the  buildings  of  the  Mil- 
itary Academy.  On  the  brow  of  a rocky 
precipice  nearer  is  Cozzens’s  summer  hotel, 
and  below  it  you  may  see  the  white  foam 
of  a mountain  stream,  as  it  falls  in  a gentle 
cascade  into  the  river  over  a smooth  rocky 
bed,  after  a turbulent  passage  among  the 
bowlders  above.  This  the  prosy  Dutch  skip- 
pers called  Buttermilk  Falls. 

Fort  Putnam,  now  in  ruins,  was  built  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  accomplished  Pol- 
ish patriot,  Kosciusko.  The  latter  was  only 
a little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  when 
he  came  to  America,  the  disappointed  lover 
of  a Lithuanian  maiden.  Recommended  by 
Franklin,  he  asked  Washington  for  employ- 
ment. “ What  can  you  do  f”  asked  the  chief. 
“ Try  me,”  was  the  laconic  answer.  He  en- 
tered Washington’s  military  family,  and  soon 
became  colonel  of  engineers.  We  shall  meet 
his  works  on  the  Upper  Hudson  in  those 
strong  military  lines  on  Bemis’s  Heights 
which  Burgoyne  could  not  break  through. 
He  was  beloved  by  all.  In  testimony  of 
the  respect  which  their  fathers  cherished 
for  the  gallant  Polander,  the  cadets  at  West 
Point,  fifty  years  after  Fort  Putnam  was 
constructed,  erected  a beautiful  white  mar- 
ble monument  to  his  memory  within  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Clinton,  on  the  extremity  of 
the  promontory  of  West  Point. 

Fort  Putnam  was  the  most  important  of 
all  the  numerous  military  works  iu  the 
Highland  region.  It  commanded  all  oth- 
ers, the  plain  below,  and  the  river  for  miles 
up  and  down.  Could  the  voyager  ascend 
to  its  crumbling  walls,  one  of  the  grandest 
scenes  in  nature  would  be  opened  to  his 
view.  Almost  every  rood  of  the  wild  and 
beautiful  domain  has  been  consecrated  by 
historic  deeds.  With  the  eye  of  retrospec- 
tion, he  might  see  the  Half-Moon  running 
“up  into  the  Riuer  twentie  leagues,  passing 
by  high  Mountaines,”  as  the  chronicler  tells 
us,  where  the  hopes  of  her  commander  were 
extinguished  by  the  freshening  of  the  wa- 
ter ; he  might  see  the  dusky  tribes  fighting 
for  the  mastery  upon  the  mountains  and  in 
the  ravines  before  the  advent  of  the  white 
man ; flotillas  of  vessels  bearing  armies  for 
northern  campaigns  during  the  French  and 
Indian  wars,  sweeping  aronnd  the  magnifi- 
cent curves  of  the  river,  while  the  voices  of 
men  and  the  resounding  drum  awoke  the 
echoes  of  the  hills ; he  might  see  the  camp 
fires  of  Continental  soldiers  engaged  here 
and  there  in  build ing  fortifications,  or  span- 
ning the  river  with  a great  chain,  or  watch- 
ing the  mountain  passes,  and  the  growth, 
upon  a plain  at  his  feet,  of  a grand  military 
school  from  which  have  gone  out  soldiers 
and  engineers  to  conquer  armies  and  rugged 
nature,  and  astonish  the  nations  by  their 
prowess  and  skill;  he  might  see  the  com- 
merce of  an  empire  expanding,  in  the  space 


of  a few  decades  of  years,  from  trade  with 
a few  Indian  trappers,  to  the  mighty  bulk 
which  now  floats  hourly  upon  the  waters, 
or  is  hurried  with  the  speed  of  a gale  along 
the  railway  from  field  to  mart.  Glancing 
his  eye,  as  he  awakes  from  his  reverie,  to 
the  mouth  of  a broad  hollow,  scooped  from 
the  hills,  he  would  sec  the  smoke  of  fur- 
naces and  forges  at  Cold  Spring,  where  the 
great  Parrott  guns  of  our  army  and  navy 
have  been  wrought  for  many  years.  Such 
are  the  heads  of  some  of  the  chapters  in 
the  romance  of  the  Hudson  unfolded  among 
these  everlasting  hills. 

At  the  verge  of  the  Buttermilk  Falls  is  a 
modest  house,  with  its  back  again 6t  the 
overhanging  precipice.  There,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  the  writer  found  an  old 
waterman,  who  ferried  him  across  the  riv- 
er. He  was  eighty  years  of  age,  and  well  re- 
membered sitting  upon  Washington’s  knee 
and  admiring  his  silver  buckles  and  big  gilt 
buttons.  He  remembered,  too,  a romantic 
scene  on  the  plaiu  above  that  dazzled  his 
eyes  and  made  a lasting  impression  upon  his 
memory.  It  was  at  a fete,  given  by  Wash- 
ington, in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Con- 
gress, in  honor  of  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
throne  of  the  French  monarch,  who  had  been 
the  active  ally  of  the  Americans  in  their 
struggle  for  independence.  It  took  place 
on  the  last  day  of  May,  1782.  A beautiful 
arbor  was  made,  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  in  length  and  eighty  in  width,  con- 
structed of  evergreen  trees,  which  formed  a 
colonnade  of  more  than  a hundred  pillars. 
It  was  roofed  with  boughs  and  tent  cloths. 
Branches  curiously  woven  formed  a sort  of 
pediment,  on  which  were  displayed  emblem- 
atic devices,  the  fleur-de-lis  being  promi- 
nent. Every  column  was  encircled  by  mus- 
kets with  bayonets;  and  the  interior  was 
decorated  with  festoons  and  garlands  of 
evergreens,  with  devices  significant  of  the 
alliance.  Prominent  among  these  also  was 
the  fleur-de-lis . Appropriate  mottoes  were 
scattered  about  the  edifice. 

At  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  more  than 
five  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  partook 
of  a grand  banquet  iu  the  arbor.  These  rep- 
resented the  Mite  of  civil  and  military  society 
in  America.  Early  in  the  afternoon  General 
Washington  and  his  wife  and  suit,  Governor 
George  Clinton  and  his  wife,  Generals  Kncpc 
and  Hand  with  their  wives,  Egbert  Benson, 
the  Attorney-General  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Livingston,  of  the  Lower  Manor,  and 
Janet,  the  widow  of  General  Montgomery, 
and  a large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
from  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey, had  arrived  in  their  barges.  They  were 
conducted  through  the  grand  arbor,  situ- 
ated on  the  gently  rising  ground  in  the  rear 
of  Fort  Clinton,  on  which  the  West  Point 
Hotel  now  stands.  It  was  on  the  upper 
verge  of  the  plain,  with  the  magnificent 
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tu»  rttf  w '**Ay  uij  i^Kt './■  •' V- ; * ■ 

rlrq*  scenery  al  the  ftortb  in  Indians  m FI oritiu  many  years  age.  Near 

full  it  ffliy  to  Keen  * sheltered  nook  xuitfti  mck* 

®ii^r  f army  wan  on  ’ tff  the  u* 

•sack  side  of  the  nvAj^  At  the  fcignot  of  Kosciusko's  Oanleir/'  There  (lie  eminent 
three  eummii  di,acbkrjje*  the  regimental  ofll-  Poland**  mnstrucUsl  a pretty  fountain: 
$er*  left  their  commands  fvud  repaired  to  aud  fbec*v  U is  said,  he  retired  for  reading 
the  <yiarten  of  General  M'Dongal,  When  and  repose,  His  monument  may  he  seen  a 
thehanqrtet  waaou  the  table,  Genital  Wash-  little  further  on  ; and  across  the  river  At' 
ibgtoD,  with  his  wife  and  emt,  left  those  the  turn,  on  Constitution  Island,  the  c» 
quarters,  followed  by  the  'invited  guests,  and  bling  walla  of  a part  of  old  Fort  Gqnati- 
went  to  the  arbor,  where  a martial  band  tutSori  may  be  seen-  ft  m the  relic  of  a 
played  sweet  aim  during  the  repast,  suggest'  work  that  guarded  thp  immense  iron  chain 
ire  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  After  the  vvbieh  the  Americans  stretched  arms*  the 
banquet  of  meat  cam*  a banquet  of  win#,  river  there,  buoyed  up  by  logs,  after  the 
when  thteloeu  boast*  were  drunk,  each  fob  obelnmtSoas  stt  Fort  Montgomery  had  been 
lowed,  by  thirteen  discharges  of  cannon,  ae~  broken. 

compared  by  music.  Then  the  rogtmetitai  As  the  steamboat  goes  out  at  til#  upper 
oncers  returned  to  their  commands,  ami  as  gate  of  the  HigliSuttilK,  a picture  of  rare 
night  came  »n  the  arbor  displayed  the  splen-  beauty  opens  upon  the  vi  si  on  .of  the  vov- 
fUftys  of  a grand  illumination  by  scores  of  uger.  The  great  hills  disappear  on  the 
candlelights.  At  that  moment  cannon  and  right  and  left.  The  broad  expanse  of  New 
musketry  throughout  the  Whole  army  gave  a burgh  Bay  is  before  him,  h annum xmg  in  it# 
feu  dejQte  which,  I ike  peals  of  thunder,  awoke  aspect  of  repos*  with  the  roUjlttg,  gtdtivaied 
a fhouaaud  echoes  among  the  graud  old  * country  o^-.Dn'tcbe^i  and  Orange  con  n tie*  oit- 
hiilsv  This  w?4Aib15owe«l  by  a consentaneous  each  side  of  tbo  iriyer.  Liking  ^iuctwaixl, 
tfre  W&ote ^ «S  ^ l$h  the  eye  wander*  to  ttw  theatre  of  many  of 
^Eofig .BVn  ib^-DAiiphioF'.Vtb^'  exploite  in  the  life  qi  ^B&rvoy  'Birch,!f 
A haU  |/i  the  iirhoc  followed  these  .noisy ' (Enoch  Crmlty),  the  hero  of  0odpt<rt»  Spy, 
tieumoaie^iiom*  without,  in  whtefe  the  com-  Yon  ipay  s&e  the  sprm  of^the  old 

' fVMo  At-  Itoteb  church  ab  FisivkfO,  wherein  he  waa  a 
temted  the  %$.'  in  th&r*Yeaing*”  wrote  an  manacled  and  wf^^g  prkTmcr,  nito  a mock 
eyorwltn^  M 4ud  with  digntSed and  grace-  tHoih^omtheCurfiionttiKJ of Safety.  Around 
ful  ate,  haying  Mrs.  Knox  for  his  partner,  that  ohl  churoh  cluster  nuuiy  histortcftt  t%~. 
carried  down  a dance  of  twenty  couples  in  manecs  of  t\i&  valley  of  tb*  Middle  Hudson, 
the  arbor  on  the  g^een  grass.”  That  partner  of  deepest  ip  Near  its  qument  w ail* 

was  tfe  wfiih  of  Xfawerkl  Kqoxp  the  Boston  the  fdgitf  ve  .Lagislatiu^  ^f  the  .Stab»  of  New 
b4K)k^c]l^r  — the  a beautiful  Ency,,t  as  she  York  met,  aterllytug;  before  British  b«y^ 
tkudlik^ly’  jppokeu  of,  the  bqBe  of  the  note  from  ifee  yioutrai  .grohnd  iir  We*»tchea- 
oarnp,  and  theu  about  thirty  years  of  ago.  ter.  There  wihs  th^  place  of  doj^mit  for  a 
The  festivities  emlod  toward  midnight  with  large  amount  of  stores  for  the  northern 
a brilliant  display'  af  firo*^rk«.-  anxty ; there  the  N*^w  York  Uonunittee  of 

As  the  steamhoftt.  sweeps  around  the  Safety  held  their  matings  ^ and  by  that  old 
nhort  curve  in  the  riyier  hers,  after  lei vr-  church  pus^^ltho  capfciye  army  of  Burgoy oe, 
mg  the  government  iaoding,  yon  behold  a British  &iu\  Hessians,  ou  their  way  to  Vir- 
wMto.  ' intuftfip.  mortomont  erects  . to  the  ginia, 

memory  nf  more  than  a lmiulred  United  Nestled  m > quiqt  spot  on  the  western 
States  soldiers  wlio  were  tnasttiiored  by  the  shore,  a little  l«sk>w  the  city  of  Newburgh. 
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part  of  the  time,  and 
the  cultivated  wives 
of  several  of  the  of- 
ficers; and  until  a 
comparatively  few 
6*  years  ago  the  re- 

mains of  the  bor- 
- tSK-  dors  around  the 

beds  of  a little  gar- 
dcu  which  Mrs. 
Washington  culti- 
vtttcd  for  amuse- 
• ment  might  havo 

1 been  seen  in  front 
' man8^on- 
UK  That  building, 

; now  the  property 
HR  of  the  State  of  New 
ijjH York,  is  preserved 
in  the  form  it  bore 
when  Washington 
left  it.  There  is  the 
f v ' ihnious  room,  with 

seven  doors  and  one 
window,  which  the 
owner  used  for  a 
parlor,  and  the  com- 
mauder-in-chief  for 
grT/^ " a dining  hall.  In 

that  apartment,  at 
''  different  times,  a 
* jjHsrfJ;  . large  portion  of  the 

* chief  officers  of  the 

* Continental  anny, 

^;  fe>v  *■  American  and  for- 

eign,  and  many  dis- 
tinguished civilians, 
were  entertained  at 
Washington’s  table. 
More  than  fifty  years  after  the  war  a 
counterfeit  of  that  room  was  produced  in 
the  French  capital.  A short  time  before 
Lafayette’s  death  he  was  invited,  with  the 
American  minister  and  several  of  his  coun- 
trymen, to  a banquet  given  by  the  old  Count 
do  Marhois,  who  was  the  secretary  to  the 
first  French  legation  in  this  country  during 
the  Revolution.  At  the  hour  for  the  repast, 
the  company  were  shown  into  a room  which 
strangely  contrasted  in  appearance  with  the 
splendors  of  the  mansion  they  were  in.  It 
was  a low  boarded  room,  with  large  project- 
ing beams  overhead ; a huge  fire-place,  with 
a broad-throated  chimney;  a single  small 
uncurtained  window,  and  numerous  small 
doors,  the  whole  having  the  appearauce  of 
a Dutch  or  Belgian  kitchen.  Upon  a long 
rough  table  was  spread  a frugal  repast,  with 
wine  in  decanters  and  bottles  and  glasses 
and  silver  goblets,  such  as  indicated  the 
habits  of  other  times.  “ Do  you  know  where 
we  now  are  fw  Marhois  asked  the  marquis 
and  the  American  guests.  They  paused  for 
a moment,  when  Lafayette  exclaimed  : H Ah ! 
the  seven  doors  and  one  window,  and  the 
silver  camp  goblets,  such  as  the  marshals 


KOSOTCBKO’g  rOCTSTAXH, 

is  New  Windsor,  famous  as  the  head-quar- 
ters of  Washington  for  many  months  during 
the  Revolution,  and  as  the  residence  of  a 
charming  little  maiden  named  Amia  Brews- 
ter, a lineal  descendant  of  Elder  Brewster, 
of  the  Mayflower.  Her  height  in  woman- 
hood was  three  feet,  her  form  was  perfect, 
her  face  beamed  with  intelligence  and 
sweetness,  and  her  mind  w as  pure  and  act- 
ive. 8be  was  loved  and  admired  by  every 
one;  and  she  lived  a charming  maiden  until 
she  was  seventy-five  years  of  age.  She  pos- 
sessed such  dignity  and  self-respect  that  she 
declined  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Washington 
to  visit  her  at  head  - quarters,  because  she 
improperly  thought  it  was  curiosity  rather 
than  respect  that  prompted  the  kind  act. 

As  the  steamboat  approaches  the  wharf 
at  Newburgh,  the  voyager  beholds  on  the 
Mouthem  verge  of  the  city  a low  broad-roof- 
ed house,  built  of  stone,  with  a flag-staff 
near,  and  the  grounds  around  garnished 
with  cannon.  That  is  the  famous  “ Head- 
quarters of  Washington”  during  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periods  of  the  war  and  at 
its  close.  Then  the  camp  was  graced  by 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Washington  a greater 
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of  France  need  in  my  youth.  We  are  at , 
Washington's  head-quarters  on  the  Hudson, 
fifty  years  ago !”  So  the  story  was  told  by 
Colonel  Fish,  father  of  our  Secretary  of 
State,  who  was  one  of  the  company.  Close 
by  the  “ Head-quarters”  is  a modest  monu- 
ment of  brown  freestone,  beneath  which 
rest  the  remains  of  Uzal  Knapp,  the  last 
survivor  of  Washington’s  Life-Guard. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  about 
two  miles  above  Fishkill  Landing,  stands  a 
mansion  of  similar  form,  a mile  back  from 
the  shore,  which  has  been  for  more  than  a 
century  the  country-seat  of  the  Verplanck 
family.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Baron  de  Steuben  while  the  army  lay  back 
of  Newburgh.  There,  a little  while  before 
that  army  was  disbanded,  the  officers  form- 
ed the  notable  association  known  as  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati , which  still  exists.  It 
was  suggested  by  General  Knox,  and  ap- 
proved by  Washington.  Its  object  was  to 
perpetuate  and  cherish  the  mutual  friend- 
ship of  the  officers  of  the  Continental  army, 
and  to  provide  a fund  for  the  aid  of  the  in- 
digen t among  them.  Membership  was  made 
hereditary  in  the  masculine  line ; that  fail- 
ing, it  might  be  perpetuated  in  worthy  col- 
lateral branches.  State  societies  were  form- 
ed for  convenience,  which  were  subordinate 
in  a degree  to  the  general  society.  Wash- 
ington was  the  first  president  of  that  gen- 
eral society — an  office  now  filled  by  Secre- 
tary Fish.  This  is  the  only  institution  in 
this  country  which  bears  the  primogeniture 
feature  of  English  society. 

Not  far  above  Newburgh  is  a low  rocky 
peninsula  known  as  the  Dans-Kamer — 
Dance  Chamber.  On  that  spot,  for  a cen- 
tury after  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson,  the 
Indians  held  their  kimte-kaye * — fearful  orgies, 
in  which  they  danced  and  yelled  around 
great  fires  on  the  eve  of  an  expedition  for 
war  or  the  chase.  They  appeared  more  like 
fiends  than  human  creatures,  and  the  Dutch 
skippers  called  the  place  the  Devil’s  Dance 
Chamber.  There  it  was,  according  to  the 
veracious  Knickerbocker,  that  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant’s  crew  were  “ most  horribly  frighten- 
ed by  roy storing  devils.” 

Poughkeepsie,  which  bears  the  corrupted 
form  of  an  Indian  word  signifying  “safe 
harbor,”  has  historical  associations  of  great 
interest.  Here  were  dock-yards,  at  which 
vessels  for  the  Continental  navy  were  built, 
and  where  they  were  burned  on  the  stocks 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  marauders.  In  the  old  court-house  in 
that  village  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  held  its  sessions  after  Kingston 
was  burned  in  the  autumn  of  1777 ; and  here 
was  held  the  State  Convention  which  rati- 
fied the  national  Constitution.  The  house  in 
which  Governor  Clinton  resided,  and  where 
several  of  Washington’s  letters  were  writ- 
ten, yet  stands  on  Upper  Main  Street. 


At  Krom  Elbow,  a few  miles  above  Pough- 
keepsie, is  the  head  of  the  Long  Reach,  whioh 
extends  to  the  Dans-Kamer.  Near  there,  on 
the  western  shore,  is  a smooth  rock,  with  an 
inscription  chiseled  by  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  the  valley — a hieroglyphic  record 
of  some  event  in  their  history.  As  the  steam- 
boat sweeps  around  the  short  curve  of  the 
“ crooked  elbow” — as  the  name  means — the 
river  widens  unto  the  appearance  of  a lake, 
with  the  lofty  Katsbergs  in  full  view.  On 
the  left  there  is  a low  light-house  in  the 
shallows,  and  beyond  it  is  the  village  of 
Rondout,  now  a part  of  old  Kingston  or  Eso- 
pus,  on  the  Esopus  Creek,  two  miles  from 
the  river. 

That  region  was  a theatre  of  stirring 
historical  events  from  its  first  settlement 
by  Europeans,  two  hundred  years  ago,  to 
the  close  of  the  old  war  for  independence. 

The  Indians  and  the  white  intruders  there 
contended  for  the  mastery  many  years,  un- 
til the  pale-faces  conquered,  as  usual,  after 
seasons  of  bloodshed,  terror,  and  distress.  At 
Kingston  the  Convention  sat  which  framed 
the  first  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  There  the  new  commonwealth  was 
organized  in  the  summer  of  1777,  and  there 
the  first  Legislature  was  in  session  when 
Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  fell.  When 
news  of  that  event  and  the  coming  of  a 
squadron  under  Sir  James  Wallace  (piloted 
by  a Dutchess  County  Tory),  with  almost 
four  thousand  soldiers  under  General  Vaugh- 
an, reached  Kingston,  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  fled.  They  supposed  that  the 
then  capital  of  the  State  would  feel  most 
cruelly  the  strong  arm  of  the  enemy.  And 
so  it  did.  The  British  frigates  anchored 
above  Kingston  Point,  and  large  detach- 
ments of  soldiers  landed  and  marched  upon 
the  doomed  town  of  almost  four  thousand 
inhabitants.  They  laid  nearly  every  house 
in  ashes,  driving  the  affrighted  people  back 
upon  the  Wallkill  settlements,  where  they 
were  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  attacks  from 
savage  war  parties  in  the  interior,  under 
Brant. 

From  Kingston  the  British  went  up  the 
river  as  far  as  Livingston’s  manor,  on  tbs 
eastern  shore.  They  spread  desolation  by 
the  torch  at  intermediate  places,  and  burn- 
ed the  manor-house.  Their  object  was  to 
assist  Burgoyne,  then  struggling  with  the 
Americans  at  Saratoga,  either  by  drawing 
away  a part  of  Gates’s  army  for  the  defense 
of  the  country  below,  or  by  actually  joining 
the  crippled  British  force  above.  The  news 
of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  which  reached 
them  at  the  manor,  quenched  their  hopes, 
and  they  fled  to  New  York  with  all  possible 
speed. 

From  a point  a little  north  of  Tivoli,  on 
the  river  or  on  the  land,  may  be  obtained 
the  most  comprehensive  views  of  the  Kats- 
bergs, lying  bold  and  lofty  against  the  west- 
ern gina  I from 
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Dutch  ghost*  and  the  bewitch- 
ing Hngom  The  adory  nf  Kip 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
Irvings  legends.  He  tails  ns 
that  he  was  a good-for-nothing 
idler  about  the  village  tavern 
tlmisbmd  in  the  evening  shad- 
ows of  these  mountains,  and 
was  properly  a hen-pecked  hus- 
band* Rip  fearvd  nothing  s<> 
much  ns  Drum*  Van  Winkles 
tongue,  which  whs  sharp  mui 
lively  when  the  good  woman 
was  irate 


fie  was  much  away 
with  his  dog  and  gun  limiting 
in  the  mountains.  Oil  one  of 
these  occasions  he  heard  the  rumbling  of 
tile  ghostly  nine -pins  among  the  hilts, 
which  often  sounded  in  the  ears  of  dwell- 
ers near;  and  he.  soon  came  upon  a queer- 
looking  company,  who  were  solemnly  and 
silently  engaged  in  that  game.  They  were 
doubtless  the  ghosts  of  Hendrick  Hudson 
and  his  crow  in  carnal  form*  He  was  in- 
troduced to  them  by  a man  who  was  hear- 
ing a kog  of  liquor  on  his  shoulder.  That 
liquor  was  ponrell  into  a flagon,  but  of  which 
the  ever-thinsty  Rip  drunk  freely,  fell  asleep, 
and  did  hot  awake  until  twenty  years  had 
passed  away. 


rrn  sky.  The  Indians  called  the  range  On - 
& - o - ra — Mountains  of  the  8k y — and  the 
Dutch,  less  poetic,  named  them  Katsbergs — 
Luts’  Mountains — because  of  the  abundance 
of  wild -cats  found  there.  They  are  com- 
monly called  Catskill  Mountains. 

High  up  on  the  Katshcrgs  arc  the  two  fa- 
mous summer  resorts,  the H Mountain  House” 
ami  the  u Overlook  House,-  from  both  of 
which  magnificent  views  of  the  country  may 
he  seen. 

In  a hollow  near  which  the  road  passes 
up  to  the  old  Mountain  House  is  the  scene 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle’s  encounter  with  the 
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When  Rip  awoke,  his  first  thought  was 
of  his  wife’s  tongue.  “ Oh,  that  flagon ! that 
wicked  flagon !”  he  exclaimed.  “ What  shall 
I say  to  Dame  Van  Winkle  f”  Alas  i all  had 
changed.  His  rusty  gun-barrel,  without  a 
stock,  lay  by  his  side ; his  dog  was  gone ; 
his  beard  was  white  and  flowing,  and  his 
% clothes  were  rags.  What  could  it  meant 
As  he  wandered  back  to  the  village,  he  saw 
nothing  that  was  familiar  to  him — men,  pol- 
itics, the  tavern,  all  were  changed.  Every 
thing  was  a mystery  to  him,  and  he  was  a 
mystery  to  every  body.  At  length  some  rec- 
ognitions occurred,  and  the  first  real  hap- 
piness that  beamed  in  Rip’s  dim  eyes  was 
when  he  was  assured  that  death  had  silenced 
Dame  Van  Winkle’s  tongue.  His  story  of 
the  mysterious  nine-pin  players  was  finally 
believed ; and  “ even  to  this  day,”  said  the 
romancer,  “the  Dutch  inhabitants  never 
hear  a thunder-storm  of  a summer  after- 
noon about  the  Katskill  but  they  say,  Hen- 
drick Hudson  and  his  crew  are  at  their 
game  of  nine-pins.” 

The  story  of  the  birth  and  growth  of  the 
city  of  Hudson  is  a notable  romance.  It  was 
founded  in  1780  by  thirty  families,  chiefly 
Quakers  from  New  England.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  from  the  time  the  farm  on  which 
the  city  stands  was  purchased,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dwelling-houses,  and  wharves, 
storehouses,  workshops,  and  out-buildings, 
were  seen  there,  and  a population  of  fifteen 
hundred  souls,  who  possessed  a city  charter. 
The  history  of  cities  has  no  parallel  to  this. 

Between  Hudson  and  Albany  the  river  is 
dotted  with  islands,  the  most  notable  of 
which  is  one  off  the  mouth  of  Norman’s  Kill, 
the  Indian  Ta-wa-sen-tka , or  u place  of  many 
dead,”  that  comes  into  the  Hudson  from  the 
west  a little  below  Albany.  It  was  named 
by  the  Dutch  Castle  Island,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a stockade  fort  was  built 
upon  it  as  a protection  to  Dutch  traders 
with  the  Indians.  This  was  the  first  fort 
built  by  the  Hollanders  on  the  Hudson  Riv- 
er, and  there  a large  trade  in  furs  and  pelt- 
ries was  carried  on  with  the  Indians. 

On  the  eastern  shore,  about  four  miles  be- 
low Castle  Island,  is  the  village  of  Scho- 
dac,  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from 
the  Indian  word  ta-cho-da,  a u meadow,”  or 
“fire-plain.”  There  in  ancient  times  was 
the  seat  of  the  council  fire  of  the  Mohegans, 
and  there,  it  is  believed,  Uncos,  the  emi- 
nent sachem  and  chief  in  Connecticut,  some- 
times presided  over  the  great  assembly.  It 
is  a beautiful  region  of  country,  and,  like  all 
the  chosen  seats  of  Indian  society,  attests 
their  wisdom  and  taste  in  selection.  From 
this  poiut  to  Albany,  where  the  ascending 
voyage  of  the  Half -Moon  was  ended,  the  pas- 
sage is  soon  made ; and  when  the  steamboat 
from  New  York  reaches  the  wharf  at  the  po- 
litical capital  of  the  State,  it  has  traversed 
the  length  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  Hudson 


region.  Henceforth  the  traveler  must  be 
content  with  various  and  less  luxurious  ve- 
hicles of  conveyance  over  the  beautiful  re- 
gion of  the  Upper  Hudson,  from  Albany  to 
its  head  waters  in  the  Northern  Wilderness. 

On  the  northern  verge  of  the  city  of  Al- 
bany is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  old  mansions 
of  the  State.  It  is  the  Vau  Rensselaer  man- 
or-house. On  the  southern  verge  of  the  city 
there  is  another  of  the  finer  dwellings.  It 
was  the  town  residence  of  General  Philip 
Schuyler.  Both  were  erected  at  about  the 
same  time — a little  past  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  Van  Rensselaer  mansion 
is  associated  with  the  settlement  of  the  col- 
ony of  New  Netherland ; the  Schuyler  man- 
sion is  associated  with  the  heroic  age  of 
that  colony  as  the  State  of  New  York;  and 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  Six  Nations  of  In- 
dians. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company,  trading 
along  the  Hudson  River  with  the  savages, 
built  a small  military  work  on  the  site  of 
Albany,  and  named  it  Fort  Orange.  Wish- 
ing to  colonize  the  country,  they  offered  cer- 
tain privileges  and  exemptions  to  any  per- 
son who  should  lead  or  send  a colony  to  New 
Netherland,  and  within  four  years  afterward 
should  have  there  at  least  fifty  permanent 
residents  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  one-fourth 
of  whom  should  be  located  there  within  the 
first  year.  Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  a pearl 
merchant  of  Amsterdam  aud  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  company,  undertook  a settle- 
ment on  these  terms.  With  three  other 
persons  he  bought  of  ftie  Indians  over  sev- 
en hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  on  and 
around  the  site  of  Albany,  and  planted  a 
colony  near  Fort  Orange.  He  received  the 
title  of  patroon,  or  patron,  aud  was  invested 
with  its  privileges.  A reed-covered  man- 
sion was  built  near  the  site  of  the  later 
manor-house,  in  which  for  more  than  a hun- 
dred years  the  patroons  or  their  agents  en- 
tertained the  best  society  of  the  Province, 
and  received  delegations  from  the  dusky 
monarchs  of  the  forest.  So  great  were  the 
delegated  powers  and  privileges  of  the  pa- 
troon that  he  defied  the  local  authorities, 
and  there  was  a grand  quarrel  between  his 
agent  and  Governor  Stny  vesant.  When  the 
English  took  possession  of  the  Province, 
these  privileges  ceased,  but  the  patroon  en- 
joyed his  title  and  rights  under  the  law  of 
primogeniture  until  1840.  The  last  patroon 
was  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  a son- 
in-law  of  General  Schuyler. 

The  Schuyler  family  were  conspicuous  as 
friends  of  the  Indians  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  their  residence  in  this  country,  and 
through  several  generations  they  were  pop- 
ular with  the  red  men.  They  held  peculiar 
relations  with  the  Iroquois  confederacy  un- 
der government  appointment,  controlling  in 
a great  degree  the  political  action  of  the  Six 
Nations  until  8ir  William  Johnson  obtained 
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oner  was  coveted  a* 
a capital  prize  by 
his  Tory  neighbors. 
Walter  Meyer*  a 
Tory  colleague  of 
the  famous  Joe  Bel - 
tys,  was  employed 
to  execute  a scheme 
for  the  seizure  and 
[}  abduction  of  the 
; general.  With  a 
[j  party  of  his  aasoci- 
ji  ales,  Canadians  and 
{ Indians*  he  prowled 
r in  the  woods  near 

j Albany  for  many 

days,  and  ascertain- 
ed the  exact  situa- 
tion of  affairs  at 
Schayler’s  house 
from  a Dutchman 
whom  he  had  seized 
at  his  work.  Ho 

: learned  that  a guard 
j of  six  men  ware 

| there  for  the  pro- 
J teetion  of  Schuy- 
ler’s person,  three  of 
them  alternately  on 
duty  continually. 
The  Dutchman  was 
compelled  to  take 
an  oath  of  secrecy. 
He  did  so  with  a 
mental  reservation, 
and  as  soon  as  he 
released,  he 


m amt 


■pp m i i.  m was 

'T hastened  to  Schuy- 

u ler  and  warned  him 

of  his  peril. 

As  the  twilight  of  a sultry  day  in  August 
was  yielding  to  the  night,  Schuyler  and  his 
family  w ere  sitting  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
mansion  ; the  servants  were  about  the  prem- 
ises; three  of  the  guard  were  asleep  in  the 
basement,  and  the  other  three  were  lying 
on  the  grass  in  front  of  the  mansion.  A 
servant  announced  that  a person  at  the 
back  gate  wished  to  speak  with  the  gen- 
eral. His  errand  was  understood.  The 
doors  and  windows  of  the  mansion  were 
immediately  closed  and  barred,  the  family 
were  gathered  in  an  upper  room,  and  the 
general  ran  to  his  bedroom  for  his  anus. 
Looking  out  of  a window,  he  saw  the  house 
surrounded  by  armed  men.  To  alarm  the. 
town,  half  a mile  distant,  he  fired  a pistol 
At  the  same  moment  the 


his  ascendency  over  them.  For  many  years 
General  Schuyler  was  at  the  head  of  the  In- 
dian commissions  for  the  transaction  of  gov- 
enmient  business  with  them,  and  his  house 
was  a place  of  frequent  resort  of  the  chiefs 
and  sachems  of  the  confederacy.  During 
the  Revolution  his  personal  influence,  wis- 
dom, skill,  and.  watchfulness  enabled  him  to 
hold  a large  pllrtiou  of  these  savages  in  a 
position  of  neutrality,  and  so  secured  the 
State  from  any  disastrous  invasions,  and 
the  cause  from  ruin. 

The  spacious  Schuyler  mansion  is  at  the 
head  of  Schuyler  Street.  It  was  seldom 
without  guests  when  the  family  were  there. 
The  most  distinguished  citizens  of  America 
arid  travelers  from  abroad  found  a generous 
welcome  there  during  the  forty  years  that 
Schuyler  and  his  wife  dispensed  princely 
hospitality  under  its  roof. 

The  Schuyler  mansion  was  the  theatre  of 
a romance  iu  the  summer  of  1781.  General 
Schuyler  was  not  then  in  active  military 
service,  but,  at  his  house  it  Albany  or  at 
Saratoga,  ho  was  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
Northern  Department.  His  person  as  a pris- 


from  his  window 
intruders  hurst  open  the  front-door.  At 
that  instant  Mrs.  Schuyler  perceived  that  in 
the.  confusion  she  had  left  her  infant  in  a 
cradle  in  the  hall  below.  She  w as  about  to 
rush  clown  the  stairs  after  it,  when  the  gen- 
eral interposed  and  prevented  her.  Her 
third  daughter,  Margaret  (who  was  after- 
ward the  wife  of  the  last  patroon),  instantly 
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salting  a citizen’s  daughter;  or  of  the  trou- 
bles of  Sexton  Brower,  of  the  old  Dutch 
church  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  State 
Street,  near  the  river.  Poor  old  bell-ringer ! 
It  was  his  duty  to  pull  its  rope  every  even- 
ing at  eight  o’clock,  to  ring  out  the  “sup- 
paan  bell” — the  curfew  bell  of  the  Dutch — 
when  it  was  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to 
oat  their  8uppaanf  or  hasty-pudding,  and  go 
to  bed.  The  old  bell-ringer  was  faithful  and 
superstitious.  The  u horrid  boys”  of  those 
tlays  teased  him  dreadfully.  While  he  was 
ringing  the  bell,  by  the  light  of  a dim  lan- 
tern, they  would  steal  into  the  church,  un- 
fasten a side  door,  and  remain  hidden  until 
bis  departure.  Wheu  the  old  man  was  quiet- 
ly seated  at  home,  taking  his  last  smoke  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  they  would  ring  the  bell 
furiously.  The  old  sexton  would  hasten 
down  to  the  church,  and  the  boys  would  slip 
out  of  the  side  door,  leaving  him  puzzled  and 
half  frightened  with  the  idea  that  invisible 
hands  were  pulling  at  his  rope — those 

“ people — ab,  the  people— 

They  that  dwell  tip  in  the  steeple. 

All  alone; 

And  who,  tolling,  tolling,  tolling, 

In  that  muffled  monotone, 

Peel  a glory  in  so  rolling 
On  the  hnman  heart  a stone: 

They  are  neither  man  nor  woman, 

They  are  neither  brute  nor  human— 

They  arc  ghouls.’* 

We  might  tell  of  the  adventures  of  that 
queer  old  bachelor,  Balthazar  Lydius,  tall, 
bullet-headed,  and  so  ugly  in  features  and 
manners  that  the  boys  would  shun  him  in 
the  streets  as  they  would  an  ogre  of  a fairy 
tale.  He  was  a Lothario  in  his  young  man- 
hood. Jilted  at  Greenbush,  he  became  a 
misanthrope.  He  loved  his  pipe  and  apple- 
jack better  than  human  kind.  He  lived  in 
a fine  house,  with  mahogany  partitions,  the 
beams  carved  into  pictures  of  vines  and 
fruit,  and  a dresser  that  glittered  with  pew- 
ter plates  so  long  as  his  mother  lived,  whom 
he  loved  tenderly.  When  she  died,  his  locks 
•were  thin  and  white.  He  had  no  one  to  sew 
on  his  buttons,  and  so,  to  show  his  contempt 
for  womonkind,  he  bought  a squaw  for  a 
pint  of  gin,  and  lived  with  her  as  his  wife 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Not  far  up  the  street  from  Balthazar’s 
dwelling  was  the  grand  " Yan  der  Heyden 
Palace,”  where  sumptuous  hospitality  was 
dispensed.  The  owner  figures  in  Irving’s 
charming  story  of  Dolph  Heyliger  in  Brace- 
bridge  Rally  and  the  iron  vane  from  his  dou- 
ble-fronted mansion  now  swings  over  the 
pinnacle  of  the  cottage  at  Sunnyside. 

But  we  must  here  bring  to  a close  our 
record  of  romance.  The  valley  of  the  Hud- 
son above  Albany  is  associated  with  stirring 
eveUts  in  our  Revolutionary  history.  These, 
however,  would  not  have  full  justice  done 
them  within  the  limit  which  we  have  as- 
signed to  ourselves  in  these  pages. 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  A HERITAGE. 

4t  "llyf'Y  beloved  nephew,”  said  the  Honor- 

JJJL  able  Mr.  Brewster,  one  morning  re- 
cently, to  a large  party  of  guests  assembled 
upon  a memorable  occasion,  “ has  developed 
a talent  in  his  profession  as  rare  as  it  is  com- 
mendable, a patience  and  originality  in  re- 
search, an  independence  and  reticence  in  ac- 
tion, which  evince  the  highest  capability  for 
the  pursuit  of  our  noble  calling.  I have  al- 
ways entertained  for  him  the  warmest  aspi- 
rations, and  I now  predict  for  him  a brilliant 
future !” 

Then  followed  a burst  of  applause  and  ac- 
clamation, in  the  midst  of  which  the  honor- 
able gentleman  wiped  his  gold-ribbed  spec- 
tacles and  sat  down.  There  may  have  been 
tears  upon  those  pebbles ; probably  the  emi- 
nent barrister  meant  every  word  that  he 
said.  When  he  got  upon  his  legs  in  re- 
sponse to  the  toast  in  his  nephew’s  honor, 

! and  cast  that  beaming,  refulgent  look  to  his 
| side  of  the  table,  he  considered  him  probably 
at  that  moment  not  only  the  light  of  his  ex- 
istence, but  a planet  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
tude to  a benighted  world. 

Nevertheless,  candor  compels  me  to  state 
that  only  a short  period  previous  he  had 
called  him  a disreputable  young  scoundrel, 
an  idle,  unprincipled  dog,  a disgrace  to  his 
name,  and  a blight  to  his  profession. 

And  he  had  not  had  recourse  to  these 
strong  expressions  to  relieve  a momentary 
outburst  of  wrath,  but  Tom  was  assailed 
with  them  upon  all  the  occasions  in  which 
he  was  unfortunate  or  stupid  enough  to  al- 
low himself  to  be  left  alone  with  his  uncle. 
Mr.  Brewster  had  too  much  respect  for  him- 
self and  the  tie  between  them  to  desoend 
to  this  abuse  in  the  presence  of  others ; he 
then  maintained  a cold  and  severe  silence, 
eying  Tom  with  the  malignity  of  a basilisk, 
and  asking  him  if  he’d  have  a bit  of  mutton 
in  the  same  tone  he  desired  of  a hardened 
culprit  the  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
hanged. 

The  fact  was,  the  uncle  and  nephew  didn’t 
get  on  together.  The  qualities  that  had 
descended  in  a direct  line  from  the  remote 
branches  of  a respectable  genealogical  tree 
were  altogether  wanting  in  Tom’s  composi- 
tion. The  mantle  of  dignity,  eloquence,  re- 
search, etc.,  had  not  fallen  gracefully  upon 
his  shoulders,  but  was  rather  given  to  lop- 
ping aside,  and  not  long  since  had  been 
nearly  trampled  under  his  feet. 

It  was  not  Tom’s  fault  that  the  women- 
folks had  been  out  late  at  a festivity  the 
night  before,  had  come  down  to  the  morn- 
ing meal  in  a rather  chaotic  state,  had  sipped 
their  chocolate,  dallied  with  their  steak,  and 
gone  back  comfortably  to  bed.  Mr.  Brew- 
ster insistod  that  his  household  should  arise 
at  a certain  hour,  and  assemble  together  at 
breakfast.  His  feminines,  who  had  inherit* 
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©d  considerable  tact  that  way,  complied  with 
the  legal  form,  bnt  shifted  its  practical  re- 
quirements ; and  the  worthy  barrister,  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  find  fault  with  any  thing  in  his 
own  line  of  business,  nevertheless  attacked 
Tom  the  moment  his  cousin  Emily’s  skirts 
had  whisked  out  the  door. 

“Have  you  done  any  thing  with  those 
papers  of  Brown  versus  Smith,  Sirt  There 
were  some  points  there  to  be  elucidated.” 

“ If  you’ll  point  me  the  points,  Sir — ” be- 
gan Tom,  meekly. 

“Hah!”  snarled  his  uncle;  “that’s  your 
business,  Sir.  But  the  fact  is,  where  talent 
and  inclination  are  both  wanting  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a profession,  it  had  better  be  aban- 
doned. I recommend  to  you  the  vocation 
of  a mountebank,  or  strolling  musician,  or 
a master  of  dancing.  Yah !”  And,  impelled 
from  the  tip  of  his  uncle’s  boot,  there  sped 
across  the  room  to  Tom’s  feet  a ragged  mop 
of  a Skye  terrier. 

“If  that  dog  isn’t  out  of  the  house  this 
very  day,”  roared  his  uncle,  “ I’ll  have  Wil- 
kins pound  out  his  braius.  What  with  your 
dogs  and  your  women — ” 

“ Sir!”  cried  Tom,  indignantly. 

“ Would  you  rather  I’d  call  them  ladies  f 
In  truth,  the  honorable  name  of  woman- 
hood is  disgraced  by  these  belaced  and 
furbelowed  puppets  of  fashion  with  whom 
you  squander  your  time,  with  whom  you 
go  round  and  round  on  tiptoe,  contracting 
your  muscles  and  bending  your  spine,  whose 
skeins  of  wool  you  hold  upon  your  idle 
hands,  with  whom  you  drum  and  thrum, 
making  the  air  hideous  with  your  wretched 
rhymes  and  discordant  song.  Bnt  \ warn 
you,  Sir — I warn  you,  not  one  penny  of  your 
fortune  shall  be  yours  unless  you  comply 
with  the  decrees  of  your  father’s  will.” 

“Hang  my  fortune!”  cried  Tom,  choked 
with  indignation.  “You’re  welcome  to  it, 
Sir.” 

He  went  over  to  his  uncle  and  extended 
his  hand,  severely  and  sadly.  His  voice 
trembled,  for  at  that  moment  he  felt  he 
should  perhaps  never  see  him  again. 

“Good-by,  Sir,”  said  Tom.  “We  may 
never  meet  again.  It  is  possible  I may  be^| 
driven  to  embrace  one  of  the  vocations  you 
have  mentioned,  and  in  that  case,  Sir — ” 

“ In  that  case,  Tom,”  said  his  uncle,  calm- 
ly, “ you’d  better  take  your  dog  along.  He 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  a valuable  accessory.” 

Tom  lifted  his  terrier  Tog  by  his  head 
from  the  floor,  put  him  in  his  overcoat  pock- 
et, and  went  out  without  another  word. 

Shortly  after,  he  sang  plaintively,  twang- 
ing the  air  upon  the  strings  of  a rusty 
guitar, 

“‘The  only  one  that*  left  me  is  this  little  dog  of 
mine.™ 

Tom  was  sitting  upon  the  top  of  a cage 
ilUed  with  white  mice;  at  his  side  was  the 


stronghold  of  a celebrated  ferret ; a profane 
and*v indie tive  parrot  clawed  and  shrieked 
upon  a brass  ring  over  his  head ; some  mild- 
eyed doves  clung  together  upon  a still  high- 
er shelf ; and  arouud  and  about  him  quar- 
reled and  chatted  various  specimens  of  the 
animal  creation. 

A little  old  man,  not  unlike  the  terrier  at 
Tom’s  knee,  whose  bushy  eyebrows  over- 
hung two  sharp  ferrety  eyes,  his  projecting 
forehead  fringed  with  hair  of  a rusty  brown 
and  gray,  his  long  thin  anus  and  legs  clad 
in  a leathery  material  that  defied  the  wrath 
of  ages,  ingeniously  mended  the  broken 
wires  of  a trap,  and  nodded  his  head  as  Tom 
run  on,  sometimes  approvingly,  sometimes 
warning] y,  but  principally  with  the  air  of 
one  who  humored  while  he  deplored. 

This  old  man  was  a celebrated  dog-fan- 
cier, and  kept  a queer  old  mart  for  the  sale 
and  exchange  of  fancies  in  ornithology,  the 
canine  tribe,  and  even  the  rarer  specimens 
of  reptiles.  It  was  situated  pretty  well  on 
the  east  side  of  town,  at  the  confluence  of  a 
labyrinth  of  streets,  and  occupied  the  whole 
lower  part  of  a structure  that  had  held  its 
own  in  the  old  days  of  colonial  grandeur. 
A Corinthian  order  of  architecture  prevailed 
on  this  ground-floor,  which  facilitated  the 
arranging  and  housing  of  his  large  family 
comfortably  and  securely,  yet  with  an  eye 
to  the  picturesque  and  the  striking. 

Tom  had  strolled  for  many  a year  through 
the  colonnades  of  this  subterranean  retreat, 
and  had  grown  to  be  extravagantly  fond  of 
the  tumult,  the  strife,  and  even  the  peculiar 
odor  that  permeated  the  premises. 

When  particularly  tired  of  the  prim  opu- 
lence and  mathematical  splendor  at  his  un- 
cle’s domain,  he  would  plunge  down  into 
the  very  bowels  of  Joe  Comstock’s  lair,  and 
ramificate  there  for  half  a day. 

“ The  fact  is,  Joe,”  he  said,  upon  the  morn- 
ing in  question,  “ this  poring  over  a musty 
old  page  and  sifting  out  the  chicaneries  of 
dead  and  gone  sinners  is  not  in  my  line.  I 
decline  to  set  further  by  the  ears  an  already 
distracted  world.  Wherever  money  is,  it 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  enjoyed,  and  he  only 
knows  its  loss  who  has  been  once  its  pos- 
sessor. What  does  it  matter  if  somebody 
somewhere  is  reveling  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a handsome  income,  and  perhaps  walking 
over  our  heads,  in  blissful  unconsciousness 
thereof,  is  the  rightful  owner  of  the  same? 
But  all  this  causes  my  uncle  sleepless  nights. 
Tons  and  tons  of  documents  are  poured  in  to 
him  by  malevolent  pursuers  of  these  differ- 
ent heritages;  and  he  demands  of  me  the  la- 
bor of  a Hercules  in  their  behalf.  Now  I 
have  a constitutional  objection  to  labor  of 
any  kind,  particularly  to  looking  for  any 
thing.  I always  wait  till  it  turns  up.  But 
hark,  Joe !” 

Down  from  some  unknown  heights,  be- 
coming fainter  as  it  ascended  the  stone 
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staircase,  came  the  clear  virginal  voice  of  a 
young  girl : # 

44 Ixmfs  Ions  1&!”  it  sang.  44  Lea  jours  se  passant, 
Vides— miaerablement— ” 

Tom  listened  in  vain  for  more — even  the 
sad  sweet  echo  was  lost.  He  sighed,  and 
said,  in  conclusion,  there  were  more  enchant* 
ing  sounds  came  to  him  in  one  half  hour  in 
Joe  Comstock’s  cellar  than  would  reach  him 
in  half  a century  at  his  ancle’s  domain. 

“It’s  that  French  gal,  Val’ry,”  said  Joe. 
“ She  sings  that  way  sometimes  till  she  gets 
my  people  down  here  to  screechin’  their  pret- 
tiest. There  was  a mocking-bird  over  there 
in  that  sq  uare  cage  that  used  to  know  enough 
to  come  in  at  the  choruses.  I believe  he  was 
in  league  with  the  devil,  for  how  otherwise 
did  he  know  that  French  jargon  t But  I got 
a nice  little  penny  for  him  by  that  gal’s  voice. 
I bore  it  in  mind  when  mounseer  was  a little 
behindhand  with  his  rent.” 

“ Is  she  pretty,  Joe  f” 

“ Well,  as  them  fumners  go,  she  may  be. 
I wouldn’t  like  to  say,  boy.  Ef  she  lied  good 
wholesome  food  to  fill  her  out  a little  and 
take  that  hungry  look  out  of  her  eyes,  she 
might  be  a fairish-lookin’  young  woman,  as 
them  furriners  go ; but  her  shoulder-blades 
are  too  sharp,  her  head’s  too  little : she’s  all 
hair  and  eyelashes.  No,”  added  Joe,  with 
impartial  severity,  “she  ain’t  pretty.  I’m 
afeerd  she’s  ugly.” 

“ And  poor  I” 

“As  church  mice,  Tom.  It  must  come 
kind  o’  tough  to  mounseer  to  make  up  the 
loss  o’  that  di’mond.  You  see,  he  works  at 
them  precious  stones — pecks  at  ’em  day  in 
and  day  out ; makes  quite  a decent  penny 
at  it  too.  Before  they  had  that  bad  luck, 
it  wasn’t  so  bad.  Ma’m’selle  looked  better 
then,  and  sang,  Tom,  like  a thrush  in  a coun- 
try hedge.  But  one  day,  however  it  came 
about,  one  o’  them  di’monds  got  lost.  The 
old  woman  was  worse  than  usual,  and  fuss- 
in’  about  between  his  work-bench  and  her 
bed  in  the  corner  that  little  bit  of  a jewel 
got  lost.  Lord!  how  they  did  go  on  up 
there!  I thought  the  house  was  afire.  It 
beat  the  Jews  where  that  stone  went  to. 
We  hunted  high  and  low  for  it;  the  old 
woman  screechin’  and  moanin’  like  mad,  and 
he  goin’  over  to  her,  callin’  her  his  angel, 
beggin’  her  not  to  fret.  Talk  about  French- 
men ! There’s  plenty  of  our  country  people, 
Tom  Brewster,  ’d  think  nothin’,  when  they 
were  put  about  like  that,  of  shyin’  a boot- 
jack  at  her  head;  but  blessed  if  he  didn’t 
get  down  on  his  knees  and  coddle  that  old 
piece  of  parchment  to  sleep!  Well,  we 
couldn’t  find  it.  It  did  beat  the  Jews  where 
that  mite  of  a sparkle  went  to:  took  the 
whole  room  to  bits,  looked  in  every  crack  in 
the  boards  and  every  crevice  in  the  wall, 
shook  out  every  rag  on  the  premises. 
Couldn’t  find  it;  had  to  give  it  up;  and 
mounseer  he  had  to  make  it  up.  Yes,  he 


had,  Tom  Brewster;  he  wouldn’t  ask  for 
mercy,  nor  tdke  it  if  it  was  offered  to  him. 
It  all  comes  of  somebody  belongin’  to  him 
losin’  his  head  on  the  same  plank  with  the 
French  king.  He’s  that  set  up  about  it,  he 
says  he’s  obliged  to  do  what  other  folks 
wouldn’t  think  of.” 

“ And  he  has  to  make  up  the  loss  of  the 
diamond  t” 

“ Every  penny  of  it,  boy.  There  he  sits, 
day  in  and  day  out,  with  that  hungry  eye 
of  his  glued  to  the  glass,  his  stomach  as 
empty  as  a drum,  and  ma’m’selle’s  song  get- 
tin’  that  low  and  solemn  like  it  gives  me 
the  rickets  to  listen  to  ’em.  Talk  about 
Frenchmen!  Many  a one  of  our  country 
people ’d  walk  off  and  leave  the  whole  kit 
and  boodle  of  ’em  to  shift  for  themselves. 
But  what  shall  I do  with  this  ’ere  tarrier  f” 

“ Keep  him,  Joe,  for  a while.  He  breeds 
too  many  rows  up  at  the  house — chews  the 
tassels  on  the  furniture,  bites  my  uncle’s 
heels.  Playing  with  the  cat  the  other  day, 
he  accidentally  broke  her  spine.  J ust  keep 
him  a while,  Joe.” 

And  Tom  Brewster,  finding  it  was  nearly 
time  for  his  uncle  to  get  down  to  the  office, 
put  the  guitar  down,  took  a fond  farewell 
of  Tag,  and  fled  up  the  stone  steps.  As  he 
reached  the  top,  he  thought  he  felt  some- 
thing touch  his  boot,  but  hurried  along. 
Three  steps  further  on,  he  felt  something 
touch  his  hand,  which  was  swinging  along 
at  his  side.  This  time  he  paused,  for  it  was 
the  touch  of  a woman,  and  to  this  Tom  was 
always  susceptible.  His  hat  was  off  in  a 
minute,  and  although  the  young  girl  was 
poorly  clad,  wretchedly  thin  and  pale,  and 
altogether  rather  a pitiable-looking  creat- 
ure, there  was  something  about  her  that 
won  Tom’s  attention. 

She  extended  to  him  the  plethoric  pock- 
et-book, which  had  fallen  upon  his  boot  un- 
heeded, and  in  the  first  sound  qf  her  voice 
he  recognized  the  haunting  sweetness  that 
had  reached  him  in  Joe  Comstock’s  cellar. 

He  took  the  pocket-book  without  a word, 
devouring  her  wistful  face  with  a zeal  and 
persistency  that  brought  a fleeting  blush  to 
her  cheek,  and  caused  her  to  hurry  away, 
leaving  Tom  gazing  after  her  fpr  a full  min- 
ute and  a half.  • 

Then  he  went  on  meditatively,  once  in  a 
while  his  lips  shaping  themselves  into  their 
accustomed  whistle,  but  no  sound  issuing 
therefrom ; and  all  that  day  at  the  office  it 
was  noticeable  that  young  Brewster’s  mu- 
sical efforts  were  singularly  abortive.  He 
had  been  wont  to  favor  his  business  friends 
daily  with  scraps  from  the  opera  or  the  ball 
of  the  night  before,  and  had  even  volunteer- 
ed, in  an  under-tone,  an  entire  ballad.  As 
Tom’s  voice  was  a fine  barytone,  these  efforts 
were  encouraged,  and  in  the  absence  of  his 
uncle,  the  senior  member  of  the  law  firm, 
vociferously  applauded. 
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Bat  all  that  day  Tom  was  silent  and  pre- 
occupied, absorbed  in  a reverie  in  which 
shadows  came  and  went.  He  saw  a bare, 
barren  room;  an  old  Frenchman  with  one 
hungry  eye  glued  to  the  glass,  working  his 
heart  ont  to  redeem  the  malevolence  of  a 
stone  which  lay  blinking  wickedly,  perhaps, 
dose  by ; an  old  woman,  helpless  and  bed- 
ridden, on  a pallet  in  the  corner;  a young 
girl,  with  a face  from  which  an  exquisite 
44 11  Penseroso”  might  be  modeled ; and  all 
through  the  reverie  Tom  heard  from  afar, 
faint  and  sweet  as  a mountain  echo,  that 
enchanting  voice  telling  him  of  how  passed 
the  fleet,  sad,  miserable  days. 

Early  in  the  day  Tom  went  into  the  dress- 
ing closet,  put  on  the  oldest  coat  he  could 
And,  a hat  of  shabby  felt,  and  went  out. 
He  met  his  uncle  coming  in. 

Mr.  Brewster  constantly  found  fault  with 
the  dandyism  of  his  nephew,  but  grew  pur- 
ple with  rage  upon  seeing  his  present  shab- 
biness. 

44  What — what  means  this  disgraceful 
masquerading,  Sir  ?”  he  shouted. 

44 1 will  tell  you,  Sir,  later  on,”  said  Tom, 
in  a tone  that  his  uncle  afterward  remem- 
bered. 

Then  Tom  went  on  in  the  direction  of  Joe 
Comstock’s  cellar;  but  instead  of  plunging 
down  the  stone  steps,  he  mounted  the  high 
stoop  and  wandered  along  through  the  cor- 
ridors. Searching  each  floor,  he  found  the 
people  he  sought  on  the  third,  in  a large 
room  back,  and  stood  for  a moment  trem- 
bling on  the  threshold. 

He,  who  entered  boldly,  as  with  an  inher- 
ited right,  the  boudoirs  of  the  fair  daughters 
of  fashion,  chatted  with  them  for  hours  to- 
gether upon  the  mysteries  and  rites  of  the 
toilet ; who  matched  for  them  with  skillful 
accuracy  worsted,  silk,  chenille,  even  in  rare 
cases  the  human  hair;  whose  advice  was 
waited  for  impatiently  and  accepted  with 
enthusiasm ; whose  word  was  authority 
upon  the  fine  arts,  music,  the  drama — Tom 
Brewster,  the  oracle  of  fashion,  pulled  hither 
and  thither  by  rosy  hands,  coaxed  and  scold- 
ed by  ruby  lips,  happy,  irresistible,  impreg- 
nable Tom  Brewster,  here  in  this  wind-swept 
corridor,  outside  this  crumbling  and  dilap- 
idated wall,  on  this  dingy  threshold,  Tom 
Brewster  trembled ! 

The  door  opened,  and  he  found  before 
him  the  old  Frenchman,  his  tasseled  cap 
upon'  his  head,  his  red  and  inflamed  eye 
bent  severely  down,  his  gray  hair  and  whis- 
kers shaggy  and  disheveled ; but  Tom’s  eyes 
wandered  in  and  rested  upon  Valerie.  Her 
face  seemed  to  him  indescribably  lovely. 
She  was  pale,  but  her  pallor  was  divine. 
Her  exquisite  and  frail  form  seemed  to  Tom 
like  that  of  some  beautiful  phantom. 

The  old  Frenchman  drew  the  door  closer 
and  looked  sternly  interrogative. 

44  Your  daughter  found  a pocket-book  this 


[ morning,”  began  Tom, 44  that  contained  con- 
j siderable  money ; it  is  only  fair  that  a prop- 
! er  reward  should  be  given — ” 

Here  the  Frenchman  intervened.  He 
waved  his  thin  hand,  through  which  the 
blue  veins  were  strongly  marked. 

44  With  that  we  have  nothing  to  do,”  he 
said ; 44  we  are  happy  to  have  rendered  the 
service.” 

At  this  moment  an  emaciated  form  raised 
itself  from  a bed  in  the  corner  of  the  room ; 
two  hollow  greedy  eyes  rested  upon  Tom. 

44  Be  tranquil,  ma  mie ,”  said  the  French- 
man, soothingly,  to  the  sick  woman.  44  It 
was  a simple  courtesy  of  Valerie’s — thy 
daughter  and  mine.  To  take  money  for  that 
which  was  so  simple  and  requisite — impos- 
sible, quite  impossible.” 

The  siok  woman  fell  back  upon  the  bed, 
and  turned  her  face  to  the  wall.  It  occurred 
to  Tom  that  perhaps  she  had  often  wished 
her  husband’s  ancestor  had  not  lost  his  head 
upon  the  same  scaffold  with  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth. Tom  was  compelled  to  apologize 
for  his  intention  of  benefiting  these  people : 
nothing  could  be  done  with  Monsieur  Joufet 
— positively  nothing.  In  five  minutes  he 
found  himself  bowed  outside  by  the  severe 
Frenchman,  who  shut  the  door  so  suddenly 
that  Tom  almost  stumbled  down  the  stone 
staircase. 

44  It  ain’t  no  use,  boy,”  said  Joe ; 44 there’s 
them  that ’d  rather  die  than  take  bite  or  sup 
at  any  body’s  hands.  Then  you  see,  his 
grandfather’s  head  happenin’  to  tumble  the 
way  it  did  makes  it  all  the  harder.  There’s 
nothin’  can  be  done,  boy.” 

44  Well,  I haven’t  given  it  up,”  said  Tom, 
44  and  in  the  mean  while,  you  know,  my  name 
is  Tom  Brown.  I’m  a mechanic  of  some 
kind  out  of  work ; the  only  passport  up 
there  is  irremediable  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness. I can’t  get  work,  you  see,  Joe.” 

44  Nor  wouldn’t  if  you  could,”  grinned  the 
dog-fancier. 

This  passport  of  misfortune  seemed  to 
serve  Tom’s  purpose  well.  From  that  day 
a large  portion  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the 
big  bare  room  where  the  old  Frenchman,  his 
eye  glned  to  the  glass,  took  a feverish  de- 
light in  divulging  to  Tom  the  mysteries  of 
this  malevolent  stone,  its  attributes  and 
value. 

44  We  know  beyond  doubt,  my  good  Tom,” 
he  would  say, 44  that  the  diamond  consists  of 
pure  carbon,  that  its  material  is  contained 
in  all  coal  and  charcoal.  The  trouble  is  to 
make  the  compound  crystallize ; and  if  that 
were  easy,  it  would  then  be  valueless.  H4- 
las  ! such  are  mankind : they  find  only  the 
exquisite  in  that  which  is  rare.” 

And  Tom,  echoing  his  sigh,  looks  over  at 
Valdrie,  who,  bending  over  her  embroidery, 
puts  many  a charming  thought  therein,  giv- 
ing a new  grace  to  the  tendrils  and  vines 
that  shape  themselves  under  her  deft  little 
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lingers.  This  pale,  still,  demure  Valerie  be- 
gins to  dream,  and  the  warm  blood,  fresh 
from  her  heart,  sometimes  dyes  her  cheek. 
A strange  sweet  joy  mingles  itself  with  her 
songs — a joy  the  sweetness  of  which  she  can 
not  yet  understand ; and  so  the  tender  fra- 
grance of  unconsciousness  seasons  her  love- 
liness to  Tom  with  a still  higher  charm. 

Even  the  poor  sick  lady  pours  into  Tom's 
ears  the  one  wretched  yearning  of  her  heart 
— to  die  within  the  walls  of  Paris. 

“ Oh,  the  grace,  the  color  there,  my  best 
Tom  !”  she  would  gasp;  “ oh,  the  wide  white 
squares,  the  palaces,  the  shining  roofs  and 
steeples,  the  warm  golden  eagles  gleaming 
in  the  sun ! Oh,  to  see  it  once  again,  my 
good  lad,  if  only  with  eyes  that  faint  as 
they  look !” 

For  Tom  had  won  her  favor  by  bringing 
her  many  a bottle  of  generous  wine,  which 
he  declared  to  monsieur  were  given  to  him 
by  a friend  in  the  business,  and  papers  of 
bonbons  and  delicate  qoufections  slipped 
from  Tom’s  hands  to  the  shaking  ones  of 
the  poor  invalid.  Her  pillows  he  cooled 
and  changed,  her  hot  brow  he  bathed  with 
tenderness  and  care;  and  Valerie’s  eyes  grew 
tenderer  then,  th6se  of  the  old  Frenchman 
sometimes  bliud  with  tears. 

And  so  the  days  go  by.  Tom  has  disap- 
peared from  the  haunts  of  fashion ; the  ket- 
tle-drums, the  tea  tights,  the  balls  and  recep- 
tions, know  him  not.  He  leads  the  German 
no  more,  and  in  vain  are  his  favorite  dances 
held  in  wait  for  him  by  the  sighing  and  im- 
patient Birens  of  Terpsichore.  His  few  hours 
at  the  office  are  spent  sternly  with  law  pa- 
pers, and  his  uncle,  baffled  and  bewildered, 
would  fain  lure  him  back  again,  a culprit  at 
his  mercy.  He  fears,  from  Tom’s  wofnl  vis- 
age, from  the  melancholy  that  has  begun  to 
be  a part  of  his  nephew’s  bearing,  that  he  is 
the  perpetrator  of  some  hidden  crime,  and 
the  old  gentleman  spends  many  a sleepless 
night  anticipating  the  denouement  of  Tom’s 
disgrace  and  infamy.  The  face  of  poor  Tom 
becomes  more  and  more  lugubrious.  In 
truth,  he  knows  not  how  to  extricate  the 
family  that  has  become  so  near  and  dear  to 
him  from  a poverty  that  partakes  of  priva- 
tion and  want.  He  dares  not  succor  them 
from  his  own  purse,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be 
empty.  The  tie  that  binds  them  together 
is  that  of  mutual  misfortune:  to  betray  his 
position  would  be  to  stamp  him  as  an  im- 
postor, and  place  between  this  proud  old 
Frenchman  and  himself  an  impassable  bar- 
rier. 

And  so  the  days  go  by,  shortening  per- 
ceptibly, and  becoming  more  and  more  cold 
and  grim.  The  depth  of  a hard  winter  is 
upon  them.  The  golden  sunshine  has  lost 
its  warmth,  and  seems  only  the  mocking 
shadow  of  its  former  self. 

One  evening  Monsieur  Joufet  was  forced 
reluctantly  to  leave  his  bench.  Twilight 


deepened  so  suddenly  about  him  that  he 
feared  to  trust  further  his  already  impaired 
sight.  A bitter  wind  rattled  at  the  win- 
dows, forcing  its  way  through  every  crack 
in  the  wainscoting,  defying  the  poor  efforts 
of  heat  from  the  miserable  stove,  lifting  the 
scant  gray  hairs  from  the  Frenchman’s  fore- 
head, and  stirring  Tom  Brewster’s  curling 
locks.  Valerie  had  gone  to  take  her  em- 
broidery home,  and  these  two  men  sat  there 
sileutly  and  sadly  awaiting  her  return.  It 
seemed  to  Tom  he  had  never  found  the  place 
so  gloomy  and  forbidding.  It  was  peopled 
with  shadows,  the  most  appalling  of  which 
was  that  upon  the  bed.  A fugitive  ray  of 
light  had  fallen  upon  the  sick  woman’s  face, 
illumining  a ghastly  countenance,  as  gray, 
fallow,  and  decayed  as  that  of  an  exhumed 
Egyptian. 

Deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  darkness. 
The  old  Frenchman’s  face  took  also  a rigid 
contour  to  Tom’s  nervous  gaze.  His  heart 
thumped  beneath  his  workman’s  jacket. 
He  wished  he  was  safe  down  among  the 
beasts  in  Joe  Comstock’s  lair,  the  shaggy 
head  of  Tag  upon  his  breast,  the  genial 
heat  of  Joe’s  furnace  dispelling  this  cow- 
ardly chill  from  the  marrow  of  his  bones. 

He  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  the  form 
of  the  old  Frenchman,  which  was  as  immov- 
able as  that  of  a statue.  A sigh  of  relief 
escaped  him  when  the  thin  white  hand  of 
Monsieur  Joufet  sought  the  shelter  of  the 
worsted  jacket  which  he  had  worn  ever 
since  Tom  had  known  him ; and  as  the  well- 
worn  lapel  dew  back,  something  flashed 
upon  the  retina  of  Tom’s  eye  with  light- 
ning-like velocity.  What  was  it  f A gleam, 
a sparkle,  a mocking  phantom  of  his  excited 
brain  t There  it  shone,  the  pure  white  scin- 
tillating unmistakable  brilliancy! 

Tom  plunged  forward  and  clutched  a 
comer  of  the  Frenchman’s  coat. 

“ What  is  it  f”  cried  Monsieur  Joufct,  start- 
ing up — “ what  is  it  V What  hast  thou,  my 
poor  Tom  f” 

Tom’s  eyes  were  wild;  his  breath  came 
short. 

“ Be  tranquil,  I beg  of  thee,  Tom,”  cried 
the  Frenchman,  soothingly.  “What  new 
misfortune  is  this  t Art  mad  f What  hast 
thou  t” 

“I  have,”  stammered  Tom,  taking  his 
penknife  from  his  pocket,  and,  despite  the 
struggles  of  the  now  alarmed  Frenchman, 
cutting  out  the  portion  of  the  well-Voro 
jacket — “I  have — O most  merciful  God! — 
I have  that  accursed  diamond.” 

And  firmly  between  his  two  fingers  Tom 
held  up  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  Monsieur 
Jonfet  his  long-lost  jewel. 

In  the  darkness  it  shone  like  a star. 

Monsieur  Joufct  sank  upon  his  knees. 
From  the  bed  in  the  comer  arose  a shout 
of  thanksgiving ; sobs  and  benedictions 
melted  the  freezing  air  of  that  grim  garret-. 
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Pearls  were  Tom’s  favorite  stones ; he  had  | “ Bnt  that  which  I have  not  told  you,” 

never  cared  for  diamonds;  bnt  to  his  dying  ! pursued  the  Frenchman,  “ is  that  one  of  his 
day  he  will  recognize  their  value  and  power,  j remaining  family  fled  to  America,  and  there 
44  The  miserable  little  demon  must  have  became  the  proprietor  of  a large  estate.  He 
slipped  down  into  the  braid  of  your  coat,”  j died  unmarried.  The  property  is  in  alien 
said  Tom, 44  and  lain  hid  there  all  this  time.  < hands.  I thought — I hoped;  but, alas!  with- 
I should  never  have  seen  it  but  for  the  cold  out  money  or  friends  one  can  do  nothiug.” 
and  the  darkness ; and  pardon  me,  mon-  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Tom  began 
sieur,  bnt  you  have  no  idea  how  confound-  to  be  interested  in  a heritage, 
edly  still  you  were.  I thought,  I feared — 44  But,  my  dear  Monsieur  Joufet,”  he  stam- 

upon  my  honor  I was  afraid ; I could  not  mered, 44  it  is  wrong  to  neglect  so  important 
take  my  eyes  off  you,  and  all  at  once  I a matter.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  before  T 
caught  a gleam  of  light — ” There  are  people  who  undertake  these  things 


44  It  was  the  will  of  God,”  said  Monsieur 
Joufet.  44 1 had  borne  enough ; it  was  hard, 
it  was  terrible,  to  make  up  the  loss  of  this 
little  bit  of  carbon  which  lies  in  the  hollow  of 
my  hand.  It  was  like — seest  thou,  my  Tom  t 
— it  was  like  the  Danaides,  who  fill  ever 
vainly  the  sieve;  it  was  like  Sisyphus,  who 
rolls  ever  vainly  the  stone ; and  sometimes 
my  heart  was  like  to  hurst ; my  head  was 
filled  with  a fiery  flame ; my  hands  shook ; 
I could  no  longer  see.  I feared  sometimes 
I should  fall  dead  from  my  bench  ; and  then, 
miserable  that  I was,  who  would  have  saved 
my  name  from  dishonor  f who  would  have 
cared  for  my  poor  wife,  my  sweet  Valerie  f” 

44 1 ! I !”  cried  Tom.  44 1 would  have  cared 
for  your  name,  your  wife,  your  daughter.” 

And  suddenly  a warm  little  hand  slipped 
into  his  own ; the  slim  shadow  of  a woman 
was  beside  him. 

44  Dost  thou  know,  douce  amiet  hast  thou 
heard!”  began  the  old  Frenchman,  who 
oonld  not  see  his  daughter,  but  felt  her 
presence. 

44 1 know;  I have  heard,”  she  faltered. 
Her  hand  trembled  in  Tom’s;  her  sweet 
breath  touched  his  hair,  his  forehead. 

44  Valerie !” 

"Torn!” 

And  for  one  little  moment  in  the  dark- 
ness she  rested  upon  his  heart;  their  lips 
met.  Oh,  how  divinely  sweet  was  that  lit- 
tle moment ! 

Then  Monsieur  Jonfet  lighted  the  lamp, 
and  Tom  repeated,  still  exalted  to  rapture : 

44  Yes,  monsieur,  J,  I claim  the  right,  next 
to  you,  to  care  for  madame  your  wife,  for 
mademoiselle  your  daughter.” 

But  the  hollow  voice  of  madame  fell  upon 
Tom’s  ear  with  a melancholy  cadence. 

44  And  now,”  she  said, 44  we  shall  go  back 
to  France.” 

44  To*  France !”  murmured  Tom,  in  conster- 
nation. 44  Oh  no,  that  must  not  be !” 

44 But  yes!”  cried  Monsieur  Joufet.  44 1 
will  strive  no  longer  for  that  which  is  im- 
possible, in  a strange  country,  without  mon- 
ey or  friends.  I think  I have  told  you,  my 
good  Tom,  of  Alfred  Alphonse  Jonfct,  who  was 
martyred  upon  the  same  scaffold  with — ” 

44  The  king,”  said  Tom.  44  Yes,  you  have 
told  me,  monsieur — at  least  two  hundred 
times,”  he  added,  in  an  under-tone. 


without  money,  if  you  have  any  documents.” 

44  Plenty  of  them,”  said  Monsienr  Joufet. 

44  Then  the  matter  is  easy,”  said  Tom,  who 
wished  to  gain  time. 

44  Oh,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  Tom,”  cried 
the  sick  woman, 44  do  not  tempt  him  further 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  miserable  phantom 
which  has  already  almost  cost  me  my  life! 
Oh,  my  good  boy,  I beg  of  thee,  let  us  go  at 
once!  Thou  wilt  follow — ” 

44 1 do  not  like  that  word  4 follow,’”  said 
Tom,  rushing  out  of  the  room  and  down  into 
the  street.  He  went  direct  to  his  uncle. 
Plunging  into  the  private  office,  he  closed 
the  door  behind  him. 

44 1 would  like  to  see  you  alone,  Sir,”  he 
said. 

The  barrister  trembled.  He  wiped  from 
his  forehead  some  drops  of  cold  perspiration 
which  had  started  there. 

44  It  has  come,”  he  murmured.  44  The  blow 
has  come.  May  God  be  merciful  to  me! 
Speak,  Sir,”  he  said,  with  severity.  44  What 
is  it  that  you  have  to  say  to  me  V9 

44 1 would  implore  your  interest  in  a mat- 
ter which  nearly  concerns  me.  Ob,  Sir,” 
pursued  Tom,  warmly,  despite  the  ominous 
brow  of  his  uncle,  44 1 beseech  of  you,  help 
me  to  gain  time !” 

44  To  gain  time !”  repeated  the  wretched 
lawyer;  44  is  this,  then,  your  only  hope f” 

44  Yes,  yes,”  said  Tom ; 44  either  this  or  to 
cross  the  ocean  at  once.” 

44  Gracious  Heaven,  has  it  come  to  this  T” 
cried  Mr.  Brewster.  44 To  hide,  or  to  fly! 
Go  on,  go  on !”  he  groaned.  44  Tell  me  all ; 1 
am  prepared !” 

44  It’s  very  kind  of  you,”  said  Tom.  44  I’m 
obliged,  I’m  sure.  I don’t  suppose  there’s  a 
ghost  of  a chance — •” 

44  Go  on !”  roared  his  uncle ; 44  do  you  want 
to  drive  me  mad,  Sir  f” 

44  I’m  coming  to  it,”  said  Tom.  44  There’s 
a French  gentleman  in  this  city  by  the  name 
of  Joufet — ” 

“Joufctt”  repeated  the  lawyer,  eagerly. 
44  Jou&t  T” 

44  Yes,  Sir ; a very  respectable  gentleman, 
I assure  you,  though  not  at  present  in  afflu- 
ent circumstances.  Very  highly  connected 
indeed.  One  of  his  ancestors  hod  the  honor 
to  lose  his  head — ” 

44  On  the  same  scaffold  with  Louis  the  8ix- 
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tee  nth,”  cried  the  lawyer,  getting  upon  his 
feet  and  approaching  Tom. 

“ J net  so,  Sir,  exactly,”  said  Tom.  “ Are  you 
acquainted  with  the  family,  Sirt  There’s 
some  property  somewhere  to  which  they 
claim  a right.  The  nearest  relative  of  Al- 
fred Alphonse  Joudt  came  to  this  country  in 
the  year — ” 

“Hush!”  said  Mr.  Brewster;  and,  with 
beaming  eyes,  he  placed  his  lips  close  to 
Tom’s  ear. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  he  whispered, 
“that  you  have  found  the  heirs  to  the 
Jou&t  estate  f” 

“ I don’t  know,  Sir,”  said  Tom,  modestly. 
“ Monsieur  Joufet  has  a trunkful  of  docu- 
ments.” 

The  barrister  dropped  his  hands  affection- 
ately upon  Tom’s  shoulders. 

“I  have  always  predicted  for  yon,  my 
dear  boy,”  said  the  Honorable  Mr.  Brew- 
ster, “ a distinguished  name.  And  you  say, 
Tom,  there’s  a trunkful  of  documents  f” 

“ I believe  so,  Sir.” 

“ Let’s  go  at  once,  Tom,  and  have  a look 
at  them.  Every  one  of  those  papers  is 
worth  a fortune.” 

“Is  there  so  much  money  in  itf”  said 
Tom. 

“ There’s  millions  in  it,”  said  the  Honor- 
able Mr.  Brewster. 

And  at  the  wedding  breakfast  alluded  to 
in  the  beginning  of  this  history,  the  emi- 
nent barrister  was  no  doubt  sincere  in  his 
panegyric  upon  his  nephew.  To  have  not 
only  found  the  heirs  to  this  great  estate, 
but  secured  one  of  them  immediately  for 
his  own,  was  to  the  distinguished  lawyer 
a crowning  evidence  of  his  nephew’s  talent, 
and  entitled  him  to  the  highest  position  in 
his  regard  and  that  of  an  admiring  world. 
As  he  wiped  his  glasses  and  sat  down,  he 
remarked  to  one  of  the  guests  near  him — 
a rather  extraordinary  personage,  indeed — 
that  his  nephew  had  always  been  noted  for 
his  perspicacity  of  intellect;  and  seeing  a 
blank  look  upon  the  leathery  countenance 
of  the  individual  addressed,  he  added, 

“ Quick  to  catch  the  points  in  a subject, 
you  know.” 

“ He’s  got  a werry  good  eye  for  a dog,”  re- 
plied this  party ; “ and  he  ain’t  fur  out  the 
way  with  a pigeon ;”  and  having  drained  his 
glass  in  response  to  the  toast  in  Tom’s  be- 
half, this  wedding  guest  made  his  way  to 
the  door,  followed  by  the  petrified  gaze  of 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Brewster.  Tom  hurried 
after  him. 

“ Why,  Joe,”  he  said,  “ going  already  f” 

“ Yes,  Sir,”  said  Joe.  “ I ain’t  had  a col- 
lar on  afore  since  I was  a baby ; and  between 
you  and  me,  Tom,  it  don’t  agree  with  my 
jugular  vein.  I’ll  slip  out  o’  this  toggery, 
and  be  down  at  the  ship  to  bid  that  tarrier 
of  ours  good-by.” 

Then  Tom  fled  to  an  upper  room,  and  went 


tenderly  over  to  a bundle  of  fine  laces  and 
silks  that  lay  upon  a sofa  before  the  grate. 

“ The  deed  is  done,  Ataman,”  he  whispered, 
with  a caress  and  kiss  upon  the  brown  and 
wasted  cheek.  “ I belong  to  Valdrie  and  to 
you.  Courage,  dear,  we  sail  at  noon !” 

“At  last!”  Bhe  sighed.  “Oh,  my  best 
Tom,  shall  I live  to  see  France  ?” 

“ Live !”  cried  Tom.  “ Upon  our  wedding 
voyage,  with  Valerie  and  monsieur  and  meT 
Oh,  I promise  you,  yes !” 

And  she  did,  in  truth,  live.  And  no  hap- 
pier people  breathe  the  soft  balmy  air  of 
Southern  Franco  to-day  than  the  heirs  to 
the  Joufet  estate. 


QUATRAINS. 

MAPLE  LEAVES. 

Ootobe*  turned -my  maple's  leaves  to  gold; 

The  most  are  gone  now ; here  and  there  one  Ungers : 
Soon  those  will  slip  from  out  the  twigs'  weak  hold, 
Like  coins  between  a dying  miser's  Ungers. 

HUMAN  IGNORANCE. 

What  mortal  knows 

Whence  come  the  tint  and  odor  of  the  rose  ? 
What  probing  deep 

Has  ever  solved  the  mystery  of  sleep  T 


PESSIMIST  AND  OPTIMIST. 

This  one  nits  shivering  in  Fortune's  smile. 

Taking  his  joy  with  bated,  doubtful  breath : 
This  other,  gnawed  by  hanger,  all  the  while 
Laughs  in  the  teeth  of  Death. 


POET. 

He  sings  because  he  needs  must  slog. 
As  birds  do  in  the  May, 

Not  caring  who’ll  be  listening, 

Nor  who  may  turn  sway. 


FROM  EASTERN  SOURCES. 

I. 

No  wonder  Sajib  wrote  such  verses,  when 
He  had  the  hill  of  nightingale  for  pen ; 

Or  that  his  lyricS  were  divine 
Whose  only  ink  was  tears  and  wine. 

u. 

A poor  dwarfs  figure,  looming  through  the  dense 
Mists  of  the  mountain,  seemed  a shape  immense ; 
On  seeing  which,  a giant,  in  dismay. 

Took  to  his  heels  and  ran  away. 

m. 

In  youth  my  hair  was  black  as  night, 

My  life  as  white  as  driven  snow: 

As  white  as  snow  my  hair  is  now. 

And  that  is  black  which  once  was  white. 

MASKS. 

Black  Tragedy  lets  slip  her  grim  disguise, 

And  shows  you  laughing  Ups  and  roguish  eyes ; 
But  when,  unmasked,  gay  Comedy  appears, 

Tis  ten  to  one  you  find  the  girl  in  tears. 

THE  PARC M. 

In  their  dark  House  of  Cloud 
The  three  weird  sisters  toil  till  time  be  sped : 
One  unwinds  life;  one  ever  weaves  the  shroud; 
One  waits  to  cut  the  thread. 

T.  B.  Ali>«ioil 
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MODERN  DWELLINGS-;  THEIR  At'fX^RtCnoX,  DECORATION. 

AND;  FTIiN  LTCRE. 

Rt  U.  tlt  bsuS  iiol.l.T, 


oRKivi^  tot  rstf  rf  **  wj*.  Ukivr  or 


ftE^RATiox:  tine lion  uf  *uMi W % bci,ag 

IN  oil  gvor&  ^dui**turr . IfWwa  the  earliest  treated  it*,  ft  A U%h 

agesc  soto  has  been  iwvogtiUod  as  ay  \v  a )lf  intended  tu  hi:  hrukv>tr  ap»>itfa  friar  e 
i aiporta  nfc . la  tin?  *tupemhm$  and  tla<k*,  appear?  liv  4a  t^u- 

mQtiammfe  of  Egyp  t and  Assyria*  ill  tv  grace*  stq  tictioe  cvf  lie)  ug  wmtinuoasly  colored ; 
ful  remains  and  the  jw*\re  fet ah-  and  if  ofti*  faf  awUit^ctun-  *»  iupwidod 

orave  m-  Athvnis  .ftarae,  wlor1  ifa  tie  c^mxiutUmK  m siitindy  dijflferuut 

ws*  ftndtievdidrt  wo  idea  acay  l*e  carried  out  in  th©  decoration. 

Atrip  rhe<ivac^*tHlitjgc<ad^  of  Puritan  Tfii.it e-  I have  in  mind  a \©ry  beautiful  church 
wash  tfotn  tfao  wslia&fa  Tetie^b)>*  chmxfa  which  ha*  faeea  deplorably  mam^i  in  litis 
\fithgut  iftudiiig  traces  of  iho  admirable  *»u-  manner,  The  *tyle  **  .of  the  lute  Oothic,' 
r$l  ‘pvrio  itug  which  one©  so  greatly  embauced  vigdrovalj  arid  spiri  ie&ly  rwidrwly  ami  t h© 
it*  beauty*  Kyc<>  amoifg  natrons  that  w©  stained  gl&»d  m>ome  af{  thv;  ihiuqt.  &f  this 
have  Jbecn  awtateuned  to  oouaidei:  as  almost  school.  Alitor  it  mas  finished,  it  mu&Umd 
barbutvm*  Hi©4w>  IPersiajn. Chines©,  <me  or  two  yw  with  it*  interior  walls  nn- 

aruS  puxt icilktrly  the  Arab  — we  hud  the.  colored,  Svheu  the-  t ms  tees,,  in  older  to  ho  in 
rnctot  designs  ami  choice  of  color,  fashion,  oundtided  <4?  fa*  ve  ffadf  vt  alls  deco* 

Th^  awt^ar  art*  fif  ttdrchirocturey  Hculpture,  rated,  and  « cummin©©  of  **4id  men,  ami*  us 
and  parting  guhand  to  hand/  uiul  uol©aa  it  frequently  happens,  uneducated*  were?  up- 
thfiy  are  coitohiikdii » tnr/ijuu»e«ta3  atraoture  pointeei  fov  tlm  and  they  did  it 

cab  baldly  % c^Ued,  cdi^letc,  ..Jhiafc  o*  n to  tt  thonm^iiy  iuiaiiieiw-Uko  way-  They 
ateei  eogmvjhg  cau  give  -oa  hut  st  piutiai  argued  that  an  col^r  wna  not  ArcliitecUuv, 
idea  of  o fine  palnttugi^lt  the  .tvorm  tone  why  then  gjo  t*>  the  Archstect  ? Their  ob- 
aud  hamodiifua  depth  of  hleiniiug  hues  In?-  ject  was  to  decorate  the  walls  in  ot>hxrt  ao 
iug  wantingr  64i  tbe  busldiog  sft  buf  a mere  it  was  natural  to  conclude  that  the  color 
arcliitiictorAi  online,  however  good  the  in  a-  decora  tor  was  the  one  whose  services  were 
ftonry  >Wid  tich^  tli-e  detail,  unless  itoi  soul  rnqnirecL  Now  cme  of  them  knew  Hitch  un 
of  the  painter  lute  animated  its  immforv  artist,  ax»  Italian  of  sonoe  r^nowhv  her  hail 
mass#*.  iUrauglr'tlie  tpirUueUv  cuid  ehllven-  recently  eihhelUaliod  a hank,  of  wtich  our 
ing  xndnerke  nf  color.  solid  xuao  wus  a director.  The  contract 

it  baa  been  said  that  the  author  of  the  cousiH|uently  waut  awarded  to  faun,  lie 
emtsidfr  of  a huuao  should  also  deaigii  the  arranged  Corinthian  colajnns  around  the 
ititcriidr.  I Would  go  n step  farther,  and  walls*  with  painted  mouldings,  wditch  w*rn 
olafaw  in  orilor  to  secure  harmony^  considered  masterpivers  of  chhxro  oseruM). 

tlitv  »AUte  Juind  that  micelyed  the  origuial  The  ceiling  was  paneled  iu  the  h*Jbui  ^tyle, 
^trucinrc  should,  gukl^  the  arrajigeiacui  of  und  as  there  was  uo  cDancel  in  the  ohurcb, 
all  Us  ilotalla,  even  to  the  extent  ef  color  -it  was'- coosiden'd  rioc^esary  to  desigii'  du«f' in 
decoration  tVijrriiftcre,.  carpets,  etc.  This,  perspective;,  btf  theretvru.  ^<»idrvv»^ly  ton- 
• bow^rrt».iaddum  theea^a.  It  is  tniiC  tliat  ^t.i'iibtotl  in  color  a rcbedihg  nhdiWf  worthy 
ia  Imihliag  onr  dwellings  the . agai staxicc  of  the  scoine-paujlcr \<l'  oat  provincial  theatre 
• fcn ’.l»;call<id A4i^. hut  wlu&u  U10  work  — uml  the  aomni'itUvv thought  ir.  was  htiou* 
of  tbo  earpenter  u^d  pla»t«ror  is  fioisfav^  MN  * HhW  ciUo  wt^  womkr,  th«*h  Ifakit  in 
Ufa  mnvx*  ••fwitwilly'  are  no  longer  re-  the  hu*  uf  faults'  like  time,  many  ^nsthle 
qnufrcl,  ah\l  un  wlh*tx  iti  the  shape  of  an  up*  t-d  ctdor  i>j  fcogof^ ^hnr#  and  prtiinr 

holskret;  c^i  eotircly  ditfeveut  fcxding,  ^ om  tfacU  WAlls  plaui’iihitet 
plfiy#4  ^hiaidote  the  work,  which  may  he  NV«yr  tlic  only  Way  to  oVeriMiiiio  the  err<*r8 
done;  itx  utluz  contrast  -with  the  original  qf  th^e  sh-Ciiiiwl  decoratuiH  is  l;y  the  edu* 
spint  of  the  dcsigu.  The  detail^  pc  rnar>^  cfttiiVu  iVf  tfairr'f<iiopJcTh«^ia>»el,yMS..  T>nghyUid 
intended  to  he  eaipluwiicd  hy  c^rtaiu  dib-  i?r>uf  id  the  Inteniationttl  Exhibition  of 
rm.  rrrt  -.Nh  ni-A  . 
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1851  was  almost  in  a state  of  barbarism  as  to 
the  industrial  arts.  Seeing  then  and  there 
how  inferior  her  works  appeared  in  compar- 
ison with  those  of  her  contemporaries,  she 
began  seriously  to  reflect  upon  the  cause, 
and  concluded  that  it  must  be  the  fault  of 
the  English  system  of  education.  From  this 
conviction  resulted  the  determination  to 
aflord  all  classes  the  opportunity  for  im- 
provement in  design,  by  establishing  schools 
of  art  and  educating  the  rising  generation. 
The  consequences  have  been  so  apparent 
that  England  at  the  present  time  stands 
equal  to,  if  not  in  advance  of,  her  rivals. 
Now,  unpopular  as  may  be  the  reflection, 
can  we  be  considered  as  in  any  way  in  ad- 
vance of  what  England  was  in  1851  f If 
not,  it  is  certainly  high  time  that  we,  rec- 
ognizing our  deficiencies,  should  arouse 
from  our  lethargy  and  take  up  this  subject 
in  a serious  manner.  8nch  a school  as  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  is  needed  in  this 
country. 

Color  decoration  in  particular  offers  a 
broad  field  for  the  crude  attempts  of  the 
tyro,  and  the  unmeaning  forms  and  less 
harmonious  tints,  instead  of  gratifying,  are 
likely  to  become  an  outrage  to  good  taste.  I 
Now,  in  order  to  overcome  this,  one  of  the 
first  principles  which  it  would  be  desirable 
for  us  to  establish  is  tho  theory  of  comple- 
mentary colors.  Although  we  do  not  pro-" 
pose  to  make  this  a technical  paper,  per- 
haps a few  remarks  upon  the  subject  would 
not  come  amiss.  We  know  almost  in- 
stinctively that  blue  will  not  harmonize 
with  green,  and  that  red  will,  but  the  the- 
ory upon  which  this  contrast  is  based  is  but 
vaguely  understood.  We  remember  learn- 
ing in  our  natural  philosophy  that  white  is 
the  reflection  of  all  colors,  that  is,  that  all 
the  primary  colors  combined  produoe  it.  It 
is  the  general  impression  that  there  are  sev- 
en primary  colors,  viz.,  those  seen,  in  the 
rainbow,  whereas  in  reality  there  are  but 
three — blue,  red,  and  yellow. 

Green,  orange,  and  purple  are  secondary 
colors,  produced  by  the  admixture  of  the  pri- 
maries. Thus  blue  and  yellow  make  green  ; 
red  and  yellow  produce  orange;  and  blue 
and  red,  purple. 

The  mixture  of  these  again  produces  what 
are  called  tertiary  colors — citrine,  russet, 
and  olive:  orange  and  green  forming  cit- 
rine ; purple  and  orange,  russet ; and  green 
and  purple,  olive. 

A knowledge,  also,  of  the  quantities  in 
which  these  colors  harmonize  is  requisite, 
the  whole  system  being  to  combine  them  in 
the  proportions  which  produce  white,  which 
in  the  primaries  are  five  of  red,  three  of  yel- 
low, and  eight  of  blue ; in  the  secondaries, 
thirteen  of  purple,  eleven  of  green,  and  eight 
of  orange;  and  in  the  tertiaries,  twenty-four 
of  olive,  twenty-one  of  russet,  and  nincteep 
of  citrine. 


A primary  color — say,  red — juxtaposed  to 
the  secondary  green,  which  is  its  comple- 
mentary (being  composed  of  the  two  re- 
maining primary  colors,  blue  and  yellow), 
arranged  in  the  above  proportions,  produces 
the  harmony  required.  It  is  also  a fact  that 
in  looking  at  any  color,  its  complementary  is 
reflected.  Thus  green  reflects  red,  and  when 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  it,  makes  the 
green  greener  and  the  red  more  intense, 
whereby  richness  of  effect  is  produced ; and 
to  complete  the  formula,  blue  and  orange, 
also  yellow  and  purple,  are  harmonious,  for 
in  each  case  all  the  colors  producing  white 
when  mixed  in  the  right  proportions  are 
present. 

We  would  here  state  that  when  sever- 
al primary  colors  are  placed  together,  the 
contrast  is  apt  to  become  too  violent,  pro- 
ducing, we  might  say,  something  of  a swim- 
ming sensation.  If  these,  however,  are  sep- 
arated by  small  members  or  lines  of  white, 
this  dazzling  effect  may  be  obviated. 

By  certain  combinations,  colors  may  have 
an  enlivening  or  depressing  effect.  For  ex- 
ample, blue  is  a cold,  quietiug  color,  while 
red  is  warm  and  exciting,  and  they  can  be 
made  to  affect  the  mind  in  any  manner  de- 
sired. Again,  prominence  or  subordination 
may  be  given  by  their  employment.  For 
instance,  blue  produces  the  effect  of  dis- 
tance, and  if  placed  upon  the  ceiling,  causes 
it  to  appear  higher,  or  if  in  a recess,  will 
deepen  it ; yellow,  on  the  contrary,  appears 
to  advance  toward  the  eye,  and  if  used  upon 
the  ceiling,  will  seem  to  lower  it,  or  if  upon 
a projecting  moulding,  will  exaggerate  its 
prominence ; while  red  is  the  only  color  that 
remains  stationary.*  It  is  as  painful  to  the 
eye  to  see  hues  inharmoniously  disposed  as 
are  discordant  sound  to  the  musical  ear. 

A frequent  method  of  decorating  our 
rooms  is  by  the  employment  of  wall-papers. 
These  possess  the  advantage  of  being  cheap, 
easily  hung,  and  highly  finishing  in  their 
effect — certainly  great  recommendations,  if 
only  some  taste  be  exercised  in  their  selec- 
tion. As  I have  said  before,  the  architect 
is  seldom  consulted  in  these  matters,  and 
people  generally  use  their  own  judgment, 
or  that  of  their  upholsterer,  whose  main 
object  is  to  hit  upon  something  pretty  or 
“ stylish,”  as  if  this  were  the  ultimatum  of 
art,  quite  regardless  of  the  peculiarities  or 
needs  of  the  apartment.  One  may  choose 
a light-tinted  paper  for  a dark  room,  or  a 
small  pattern  for  a small  one,  but  farther 
thau  this  no  rules  whatever  are  likely  to  be 
observed  in  the  selection ; the  height,  size, 
lighting,  furniture,  and  purposes  of  the 
apartment,  instead  of  being  carefully  stud- 
ied, are  left  very  much  to  accident. 

* This  subject  of  complementary  colors,  under  the 
title  of  “The  Law  of  Chromatic  Contrast,”  was  some- 
what elaborately  treated  and  Illustrated  with  diagrams 
in  Harper'*  Magazine  for  April,  1874. 
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; tmtwy&i  ^ hem.  it  l^- 

ini|Kvr^rtt  te  styvdy  f^ve  ptyildptes 
;/TwrfcLit>l*  ■ ^^'riaLjwr*'-'  Tito  waft*  t*. 

4WJ'W$  ^tptebdiWt#r,  it  te  nectary  tlmt  the 
^^'■:  should  b<  viewed  frern  the  dth\  cmd 

SS.  > ■ V.p:  is*  up  \y  ismt  d mptM'  Mr  :•  TJfkifli 

|||B|  ■ v [fail ' us  Mttii >fr  ‘lifted tern  would  not  ap- 
£*$$  v^*tT.a8  bn; & ifbbir suW&ite; it.  wc*tild . hot  heirr 
t>>**rae£er  fo  reprint  the  ifotm  vrt'ue^}]tv. 
&j8a£  : >%£«  1 lm  one  of  #£r,  I>r*«s»or"e  »l^igv^  ^how- 


W 4|  4,1  gtjz  tV*%  v»  tfim , 


:^y  .'  s ?»:  %& 

V-?V' 

TJte  i«te  i>w«n  Uut t Hie 

flatness  of  the  walla  of  an  apartment  should 
be  fj&ti  ^miistirrh^lyfi o A ^ptoynlUm  m 

li  ttte  oh^nsfiri  ve  a*  possible.  Bu  t m jfiaw  few 
instances  is  this  role  ofc^ees*e4.t  fn&teddof 
the.  tbit  djrfrpft*  rn  miiUttvtfi  tff  de- 

.hi  go,  an  ftttampt  ia  ma<\#  tei  sh<vw  %urea  in 
wiiief,  with  aliad&r  and  *hpK te«r*.  with  fcw$ 
$&Ma  ^$*$11  wor&e  Thc*o  vulgar* 

isawina*  pa<«iS5g  Awfcy,  yxitthb  pub- 

lie  ta$t«  -etiUjrtttiwl.W 

laatteT^;  ihsE^ad.  Of  funning  a 

mere  background  ha  eenJptdtey  pictures,  ami 
article  of  vurwt,  is  apt  to  assert  itself  far  be- 
yond U«  due  im^ 

A 'wall  surface  can  not  be  beautiful  unless 
the  forms  upon  St  be  of  good  design,  a#  well 
as  the  colors  applied  karmuniorta ; vet,  even 
in  good  houses,  we  find  walls  rendered  offen- 
sive nvther  than  pleasingly  the  decorations 
they  bear,  and  which  would  often  be  moru 
effective  if  treated  simply  in  plain  tint. 

It  is  not  onr  province  here  to  give  especial 
rules  for  the  designing  of  wall-paper,  yet 
one  or  two  suggestions  on  this  subject  may 
n»7t  be  ion  ppropria te>  A favorite  treatmen  t 
of  wall  surface,  either  in  paper  or  patetteg, 


rro»  b— «rtu>Jtt>Boyr  roa  *mi,  matol 


Wg  the  gaeUI«r-reso  ns  seen  from  the  aide, 
apprepfiftfe  *w  a.wali.jftkper.  Fig.  £ is  the 
same  spray  as  seen  from  ahow,  or,  te  use 
the  same  form  of  expression,  when  swu  os 
a ftpor  pattertyv’-'*- 

it  h>ui  betm  said  that  dark  walls  are  best 


nu,  ov*i-twiKR-*o?i!  vvb  pu>os  pxyixi* 
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icootra&i  between  a height'  and  dead  sur- 
face, . Vv  . , ' . \ ’>:  • •. 

; i>0#m  shtmld In?*** bptr£$t*d 4nrk#r 
than  tii^  walls,  something  ia- -taxis  between 
themaixd  the  tdtummgsu  llius  if  * wall  is 
<Htri&£,the  door  may  he  tew -toned  Antwerp 
btnef  or  Mtyk  bronze-given ; btrt  in  cither, 
ease  a line  iif  red,  being'  conipleti&utttry  tb 
both,  should  lie  run  around  the  trimiiiioga. 
The  usual  mode  of  treating  flushes  is  in 
white,  or  at  least  some  light  color,  but  they 
may  obtrude  themselves  less  against  fine 
landscape  or  stained  glass  if  painted  black. 
Then  with  architraves  the  same,  and  the 
jambs  hrojazo-greeu  ox  oli  ve,  a very  cozy  ef- 
fect U piodnmL  hi  this  {«  we  would  ad- 
vise the  stop  beads  being  of  ftuiian  red— a 
very  beautiful  color,  termed  by  the  admix* 
taro  of  vertriilto  and  ul tnunaruie  blue  f 
th&u  if  amlwr  instead  of  white  shades  are 
used,  no  curtains  will  swn*  noce.mtxy<  If 
the  walla:  are  of  croam-color,  with  nsjmmx 
and  black  sjirbase.  the  effect  will  lend  a 
completeness  cmmently 

The  dado  of  a room  need  not  bk  plain ; on 
the  contitury,  it  may  be  embellished  to  any 


to  set  off  farniturq  and  costuwfV  but  light 
backgrounds  fw  ’ It.M  itt  etfdhr  jto 

^ebmphsh  both  these  fruits  id  the  saitie 
apartment  that  f hd  dado,  m fewer  ^mee.fh&fc 
W the  wall,  should  be  dark,  tlm  picture  mx~ 
face  between  this  and  the  cornice  nenimL 
while  the  gold  and  Mllikut  colors  W re- 
served for  the  oo mice  and  ceiling.  Tins 
produces  a gradation  of  color  which  it  would 
he  well  always  to  observe ; that  is,  that,  the 
dark  or  ambro  tints  bo  at  the  door,  and  the 
positive  and  brilliant  colors  at  the  ceiling, 
while  the  central  or  wall  tints  remain  neu- 
tral. 

A dark  color,  also,  when  apxdicd  to  a skirt- 
ing Or  dado,  giv*s  the  effect  &£  strength, 
which  idea  it  la  idway*  desirable  to  suggest 
in  mewb^fcws^r^^n^^ 

xhill  ^rouze-gn'4?n,  <*t 
even  btefe,  may  be  used  here  to  iPJ  vantage. 

A skirting  or  margin  having  in  any  way 
ther  of  a ftattie  sliouM  be  eiu  phasired 

by  a stronger  color,  including  cornices  and 
trimmings  of  doors  and  windows.  These 
trimmings,  or  architraves,  m they  are  called* 
should  invariably  be  of  a more  pftmoanced 
color  than  that  of  the  wall,  but  not  as  dark 
as  the  mifbasty  unless  black  be  introduced, 
in  which  cose  one  or  two  uamiw  lines  of 
bright  color  or  gold  may  otteo  hn  adifed 
When  black  is  usb^-M 


extent.  It  may  simply  have  a rich  border, 
or  be  covered  with  geometric  of  floriated 
designs,  If  the  duda  a&d  ceiling  be  tftm- 


minted  and  tbs  eoroiee  eolomh  the  walls 
can  well  be  plain,  or  they  maj-  be  ^vurwl 


with  good  c'fteefc, 
would  be  well  to  hay.*  o y»orti*m  of  ik  pol- 
ished, the  remainder  tki,  tints  pn>dtuuhg  a 


wfth  k simple  * powdering,-  kp&vm  as  "the 
■#  pattern,  of  a subdued  Character. 

A wall  may  1w  tinted  with 
temper  color,  cu  oil  ‘MiatunL” 
The  ilftt^cttriijg,  whibltw  simply 
5 rcinoviiig  t he  gloss  by  means  of 
, stippling,  m & great  iinptove- 
! men  % m shiny  w alls,  like  var~ 
'uish«^faiVutti>o,^re  ohjection- 
1 ^le.  fHl-eolor.  on  account  of 
Ha  durability,  -corns  prefers- 
^ hiq,  and  has  th  e ad  vantage  of 

j£\L^pg  lieing  snseeptible  to  dvuusiag 
i v wilbouf  damage ; though,  so 

I?  far  as  delir«ey  of  tint  is  cou- 
c.^rued,  w ater-rolors  are  more 
I,  bcdutifuL  A good  efiect  may 
l be  attained  by  the  introduc- 
? of  u go  hi  backgrcKund,  and 

placi3\g  ou  it  a stnail  black  fig- 
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. ■(#  wfjjjb  U A fiiu*ttri£  ^miMoN'uVL 

htoKt'thfe  V-  ;•/*.  w .V;.  . : .... 

v>oli  if#  on*  of  (Vt* 

Wie'irttytftotogk-iil  ttosn^nfrl*  am  rl«e<Uvw^  * if  y ;1-  . 

if  iiiiv&ii+M*  • /.it  * lynurji  poVtw*i|»-  $t  W+  ■•  Tfrw».  t*  wik.- 

Tl*'»iY  vnn'M  U.  or*  v vutuiiuoitf*.  ..v\u»,  ! yi’J.  p*n*4*  &mt  **.#:*f>h^l  jf}*  • 

frwtm  s^nfef'  luswtri^fkt  orjVA/iticAl  cv»i^4> . -\'iN ’ *ffc  ’ Atfcjftto.  Dttwf  *t*JSn».ii;  rif 
U pw&Stfu 

i«^  Uti»w  flhortt  W^iti  %*  *J\r 

cAtno'l  tils*  m»4f«a&*ite*  of  V&6  ij»oiyt  *3$* Wjr  <utw£ 

Vf^l  fill,*  rd!  >:Vi^  'V  $8fcS3  cW&?  '**•.•  W»r. .< *;#*.£,•  >*>;• H-li*! 

f**nt  uhrf^l  Y*vS  f^Wt  Va/W’v^  •&  IHv  >:  J* 

striking  illa^trijJj^A  of  thi* 

A grout  *J*&J  aij 

... ..  . ^*'11  «*«V  »*^«l^«-u 

. *«»«!•,"  ***? ' a rew/fi»iviv«s.ro a 

.V.?! HompUitfity** , pwr  & \)iiyf&: 


ttKrm, 

for  flr^-pI»o«ik  iia  v:^  b^en 
omployod  -inib  aigmrte&nco  and 


Ip 
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wiatifar  ;mcv  T* — *nn  cornTBV  mansions 

*■ 

W&h.  sncti  imt,  ''  Wfiff  befall  heaTfb  ami  :|  dimply 'A^ilied.  as  n wainscot,  being  from 
Hulk*  This  would  tint  l>e  ipavp?tiyrikte  fat  uoe^ffrfi  to  one;iutlf  their  height.  Auoth- 
eutmtry  uiaiisron  d^CTit^d  lutfJior  oh  or  system  also  ntnclt  in  Toga*.  >vji<$  hanging 
Wi  this  chapter.  Norman  Hl-aw  hns  ovor  hh»  fho  wails  with  taptory.  Ha»)«km  cm* 

gTjiipi  fire- place  mi  Oragnidb  the  follow  wig : v«f  the  ti/je«t  ;hHroiiial  mansions  of  that  pe- 
fi&Mt  or  ivOaf,  hax»o4«  Hwi/’  l have  » riod*  whs  In  this  mamiar,  a poeuliar- 

fitted  dp  twa  iliu^hg-rodhiO  tn  whUfa  'Ity  being the  ni^*>u«e  witixnd 

iebif*  style  of  decoration  i«  worked  into  the  the  openings*  ho  that  when  the  dour*  were 
stained  gUtsa,  Ai*t<mg  others  I selected  the  tfioaud,  4)i.t^ , Wing  rhydrbd v^;Hh  ife  aasoe 

following  mtArUw#  : “ Hunger  is  the  heat  material,  did  not  produce  a hroakin  the 

eane^,;i^.WeXct«ne  la  tliA'fetttfc  ilieer^  •“Eat  pattern.  ^ & 

;;^;pknaarev drink  % measure.*  Amiihrf  [trfHiu?  Queen 

tfjnw  the  walls  of  dweliing-ltouaes  «£  the  Anna  period  UciW  paperdi&tigittg  wise  in* 
aiictevnth  and  «*vent<?enth  times  a ays*  vented,  ^i».  ttf.  covet  the  >t*W*  &$*>*&  the 
tem  of  wood  paneling  woe  Introduced  with  wainscot  with,  stamped.  leather.  This  «y»* 
very  genuine  rasulis.  Th*  monldiaigB  iel-  tem  of  decoration  waa  x»rodm;ti*e  of  eorae 
5$^  beyond  the  surface,  hut  were  of  the  li«Kt  results,  the  ground  being  fre- 

eaf  m the  JifaUfi  wood,  fund  tire  project  ion  quently  of  ailVer  or  gold,  npoo  the  surface 
confined  to  itself,  ^ Ufmdrutfid  in  of  which,  scroll- work  of  .tbd  period  was  in- 

Tliie  ^as  froimeufciy 


trodneed  In  reiiwfi 
treated  with  some  of  the  richo#*;  effects  of 
colot,  tho  whole  pri>dud;iig  an  re- 

sult which  on*  modern  paper-stainers  have 


ffidled  t^.^VtAVt^.;Vr;V':^.;;.:  - ; 7 V;’’ 

Perhaps  4V  Alight  divert jition  of  some  of 
tho  hi  to  English  w ork^v  ha  developed  by  the 
Queen  Anmi-ro^iy^l,  tnight  sorre  to  Ulna* 
Irate  a fetv  of  lho  pnnoiplc<j  of  modern  dec- 
oration. In  this  year**  exhibition  of  the 
Royal.  Arudehiy  ithOrol*  o view  <if  Jit,  Henry 
Taylorn  dining-r^tn.  taken  from  hi*  r^i- 
donee  ia  Averuie  Road, TfegcritV  Pork,  Vhich 
has  been  rooontly  romodnled  from  th^  4e- 
sign  of  Mr.d.  \V.  Brydosi,  The  wdiol^  of  ftm 
'paneling  aroOnd  the  roou*,  ijo.xlndiog  ‘hiiy* 
wiodows,  the  ftent  of  tbn  sunken  flro*pla<sc, 


* 11»is  i*  ir»0'iid«l  dB  ix  |»felirJ  owfa  Gt<v|>^u<t  AhoUW 
iv  that  fliitUfti  hi  rb * parlo/  VktfV  tliu  epotfe  orim- 
bmbt  amybeeHhorcarveil  In  Wo^Af  hi  pbw- 

t&r.  or  t»ven  fttciiclltd  njvm  It*  Surfac* i,  .^bouU  a mir- 
nr  h » oI.icihS  }j>hfW  iju*.  It  ^t»oM  \nt  in  topi f\£  to 
hh\?  tbc«  trd^o&  ol  tlm  ciftM  ib?v<fl»xJ  nc<*  thv  pwts. 
Thb  stlso  ffljriy  u*  !h>;  fan  Ad  # tytow 

Aim*:  tiuon 
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etc.,  is  of  oak,  stained  dark,  and  wax  polish-  The  green  parlor  at  Donue  Lodge,  by  Mr. 
ed,  while  the  walls  above  the  paneling  are  J.  Moyr  Smith,  before  mentioned,  is  well 
covered  with  stamped  leather.  The  oak  worth  noticing.  The  chimney-piece  is  in 
fnrnitnre,  also,  in  tjie  room,  a quaint  book-  unpolished  oak,  with  illustrated  tiles  of 
case  iu  one  corner,  and  a table  for  the  bay-  bull'  and  brown ; the  subjects  are  selected 
window  are  especially  worthy  of  notice,  from  the  industrial  and  historical  sets  de- 
The  style  throughout  is  an  adaptation  of  signed  by  this  celebrated  artist.  The  tiles 
old  English  work,  which  seems  to  lend  it-  nearest  the  grate  are  of  Dutch  manufacture, 
self  very  easily  to  modern  requirements,  and  have  a floral  decoration  of  a dark  bluo 
In  this  style,  also,  is  the  picturesque  gate  ground.  The  subjects  of  the  stained  glass 
lodge  recently  completed,  which  is  built  of  in  this  room  are  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
red  brick  and  half-timbered  work,  present-  Gothic  art,  the  actual  painting  ou  the  glass 
ing  a carefully  designed  gable  window  to-  being  done  by  Mr.  Smith  himself.  The  wood- 
ward Avenue  Road.  work  of  the  windows,  doors,  etc.,  is  painted 

Another  of  Mr.  Brydon’s  designs  at  the  a bluish-green.  The  dado  is  of  rich  dark 
Academy  is  the  hall  and  staircase  of  a house  color,  chiefly  composed  of  carmine  and  hrown 
at  Salna,  the  residence  of  Thorston  Nor-  pink.  The  upper  part  of  the  wall  is  of  a 
denfelt,  Esq.,  oue  of  the  commissioners  for  color  that  partakes  of  a citrine-green  and 
Sweden,  which  is  also  a good  study  of  sev-  drab,  the  pattern  being  a lighter  tint  of  the 
enteenth  century  work,  adapted  to  the  re-  same. 


qnirements  of  a modern  country  residence, 
and  is  another  indication  of  the  revival  of 


The  following  remarks  are  taken  from 
some  of  the  leading  English  authorities. 


this  art  as  applied  to  household  taste.  The  44  Wherever  pictures  are  hung,  the  hang- 
staircase  and  paneling  of  the  hall  are  exe-  ings  should  be  of  one  or  two  tones  of  the 
cuted  in  pine,  stained  dark  or  rich  brown  same  color.  Another  important  rule  is,  if 
color,  and  waxed.  The  chimney-piece  is  of  one  large  picture  forms  the  decoration,  the 
American  walnut;  the  coping  around  the  dominant  color  of  the  paper  should  be  corn- 


hearth,  which  takes  the  place  plementary  to  that  of  the 

of  the  fender,  and  the  jambs  painting.  For  gilt  frames 

are  of  fossil  marble,  the  fire-  A . — & =»  olive-gray  and  deep  green 

place  having  the  sides  and  ^ _9a  _iLsatk  are  appropriate.  It  has  been 

hearth  of  tile.  The  floor  of  f|  | laid  down  by  Chevreul  that 

the  hall  is  of  oak,  stained  .1  J engravings  or  lithographs 

dark,  with  parquetry  border,  I * J should  never  be  placed  be- 

and  the  whole  of  the  internal  „ 'i  23  ^ side  colored  pictures.  The 

fittings,  furniture,  and  decora-  ®°  ■ i same  rule  holds  good  with 

tion  has  been  most  carefully  I _ i irzj 

worked  out  from  drawings  by 

the  architect.  „ M"  Tjf 

Another  Academy  drawing  I§  III 

illustrates  a dining-room  de-  III  j"™ I 

signed  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Talbert,  E9  TT  , ,t  * I 

showing  a screen  in  which  j i * I » W 

stained  glass  panels  are  in-  J*  ■■  I 

troduced, the  principal  fram-  f * ► Jr- ■“ ■ 'I 

ing  of  which  is  of  oak  with  I |j  X 

ebony  mouldings.  The  effect  l U dri  10  ♦ 

of  this  I have  considered  so  JLh|  I 9 • 

pleasing  that  I have  adopted  | I 

it  as  the  motive  of  a dining-  | "T 

room  illustrated  in  this  chap-  | M'  j ^^1  

ter.  The  oak,  instead  of  be-  J (#  J I LI  ( 

ing  stained  in  the  usual  way,  |l  1 ■ 99  t ^ 

is  treated  by  fumigation,  so  fl  I 1 t 

as  to  get  a dark  brown  color  | _ B^l 

from  the  wood  itself,  and  this  I . 

is  not  merely  on  the  surface,  q * j 

but  penetrated.  The  dado  is  * 1 1 1 

of  waxed  pine ; the  walla  are  mow*  „.**  fob  obbioh  bo.  T. 

of  neutral  green  color,  with  a t Veranda.— 9.  Entrance  Lobby.— 8.  Lavatory.-*  Passage.—*  Hut 
small  stenciled  diaper  of  yel-  closet. — * Lift— 7.  Billiard-Room,  16x22.— 8.  Conservatory,  12X48,-9. 
low  and  red  separated  by  gold  Tea-Room,  18X18.—10.  Hall,  22  x 40.-11.  Hall  Fire-Place,  7x9.— 12.  Re- 
lines. Above  this  the  frieze  ceptlon-Room,  17x21. — 13.  Parlor,  17X84.—14.  Dining-Room,  17x28.— 
* ««  l.in /.I,-  j 18.  China  Closet.— 38.  Bntler’s  Pantry.— IT.  Library,  18x22.-18.  Office, 

has  alternate  black  and  gold  18xm_19>  Kitchen,  lBxlT.-20.  Laundry,  18X17.-21.  Servants’  Hall, 
grounded  panels,  with  fish,  14x17.-22.  Servant*1  Porch.— 28.  Back  Hall.— 24.  Housekeeper's  Room, 
fowl,  fruit,  etc.,  painted.  14X1*— 28.  Store-Room — 28.  Boots.— 17.  Scullery.— 28.  Gun-Room. 
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regard  to  all  monochromes,  such  as  pho- 
tographs, though  we  may  often  see  the 
mixture  in  drawing-rooms  whose  occupants 
would  scorn  to  be  told  of  their  want  of 
taste.  A light  gray  or  neutral  tint  or  dark 
maroon  is,  perhaps,  best  adapted  for  en- 
gravings. The  predominant  color  of  the 
furniture  should  be  studied  after  that  of 
the  pictures  and  ot  her  works  of  art.  A 4 har- 
mony of  analogy1  in  which  the  colors  of  both 
walls  and  furniture  enter  may  be  adopted* 
or  at  least  a contrast  between  them.  If 
mahogany  is  the  prevailing  material,  the 
wall  as  well  as  the  carpet  should  be  devoid 
of  reddish  or  orange  tints.  The  walla  and 
doors  should  agree  by  approximation  of 
color,  though  of  different-  tones,  with  that 
of  the  furniture;  or, Jf  a contrast  he  de- 
sired, the  walls  and  door  may  be  of  some 
color  complementary  to  the  furniture.  For 
old  china,  if  the  prevailing  color  ifl  blue, 
tbe  wall  tints  should  be  complementary  (or 
composed  of  red  and  yellow).  Citrine  and 
orange  grays  are  best  adapted.  Greens  par- 
take too  much  of  the  color  to  afford  a due 
contrast.  Where  objects  of  high  art  do 
not  intrude,  our  walls  and  rooms  should  be 
studied  solely  to  architectural  propriety, 
lighting,  etc.  For  example,  a suit  of  rooms 
communicating  by  folding  - doors  or  open- 
ings should  harmonize  as  much  as  possible, 
Thus  the  dining  and  billiard  rooms  may,  in 
many  houses,  if  en  suite,  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  They  may  have  the  walls 
painted  or  stuccoed  of  a gTay-drab  or  choc- 
olate hue,  or  they  may  be  paneled  through- 
out. For  wood-paneled  walls,  parquetry  or 


wooden  floors  are  more  agreeable  than  tiles. 
Woven  wall-hangings  and  stud's  for  seats 
and  curtains  need  equal  care  in  the  assort- 
ment of  the  colors.  The  wood- work  of  the 
room  or  tbe  furniture  should  present  a pleas- 
ing contrast  with  the  studs,  so  that  each 
may  be  enhanced.  Thus  violet  and  blue 
stuffs  contrast  best  with  yellow  or  orange 
colored  woods ; and  green  studs  with  rod- 
colored  woods,  like  rose-wood  and  mahogany. 
Tbo  same  applies  to  grays  in  which  either 
of  these  hues  predominates.  But  depth  of 
tone  is  another  consideration.  A deep-col- 
ored stud*  is  contrasted  best  with  a wood- 
color  of  the  same  depth.  If  the  tones  are 
very  different*  the  same  color  for  both  stud’ 
and  wood  is  desirable,  or  a harmony  of  anal- 
ogy becomes  beat.  The  same  with  wood 
paneling.” 

design  xo.  7. 

The  mansion,  as  compared  with  tbe  cot- 
tage, is  like  the  full-grown  man  to  the  child, 
not  only  in  respect  of  size,  but  of  general 
comprehensiveness  and  refinement.  In  the 
former  w©  expect  to  find  all  that  can  min- 
ister both  to  convenience  and  comfort,  as 
well  as  express  the  artistic  and  hospitable 
tastes  of  the  cultivated  family. 

Here  the  spacious  porch  seems  to  give,  as 
we  enter,  assurance  of  welcome,  while  the 
broad  veranda,  with  its  hundred  feet  of 
walk,  and  connected  with  the  various  rooms 
along  its  path  by  windows  reaching  to  the 
door,  serves  as  a fitting  medium  between  the 
beauties  of  nature  without  and  the  charms 
of  art  within.  At  the  right  of  the  entrance 
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U lacing  a «ti«i  of  wiwltwu  near  *ogeth- 


UESIGM  NO.  6, 

In  city  bouses,  where  we  cure  eibewed  in 
by  lots  or  *2i&  l>y  tOO,  and  bare  tr*  make;  ibe 
best  of  it,  the  requirements*  are 
Vt?ry  different  from  ihr.se  <»f  a or 

country  maiisioii,  whew  the  broad 
coirijmsiug  tJie  estate  aflbui  the  dimensions 
of  a five-story  house  all  op  one  floor.  We 
huve  ptW joti&ly  attempted  ta  Ul  listen te  the 
Queen  An  no  ttfyM  ftpjpli*#-;  ip  ••country 
work,,  and  now  offer  a design  Bhowhig  its 
adaptabint^y  t*>  eity  arclii‘le^Uirev  ip  whjub 
PkUndtdphia  brick  anti  Ohio  Rloae  trim- 
ming* form  the  ronstruetivo  eplor  pf  the 
whll*.  -i  ‘Uift;  idlji UU&g: &*■  f*yp  aim*  e 

the  ba*tui^ii|; , «iill 

another  w?t Itnut  man  teg  if*  proportions, 
n il  rob  ehow*  how  .‘id\viroW>  adurd*  d Hii* 
ireHtuieut  ia  td  JiaUdloga  rtH^iVriitg  gfcsit 
height—^.  %ijrriie.>:tha|.t'  thq  Ootfeie 
not  ]>08Beeir  As>  t-weTrt^'dvc.fi^t  lot  .m  in- 
Miffirieui  (dr  $ • huikling  if  t bis  d^s*  it  is 
proposed  t hat  thp  aibmld  pni^hjF^e 

five  feat  of  the  mijoicing  lot,  making  his 
thirty  feet  in  width,  and  Teayuig  a twenty/ 
font  lot,  on  which  might  be  built  a smaller 
house,  in  tire  same  style.  rvmio.rmj'  by  this 
mejthe  the  >v*duo  ftr  Uay-wiitcluer 'front  the 
more  imposing. 

Ascendphg  the  entrauee  porob*  which  is 
some  irx.tp'i&t' a hallway 
r>t  the  aiilhte  vrifttil}  Whiuiating  with  the 
grand  Btaiteu***  On  the  lefr.  o!  this  ball 
ia  a drawing-wool-  running  entirely  aeroa* 


viv  divided  fcunjdy  % lines  or  UMilboTis, 
which  ia  ifiUamdeb  ^ they 

cut  up  thiV  wad  HUriVmfc(ie&vUtg  no  place  tut: 


furwtimj ; in  bedroome  egpoetpfly,  where  we 
reqioira  iffnad.  ptersy  with  wkid* m*  on  each 
side,  for  the  aeoommodfttioii  *)f  dressing 
t able*  f and  imkss  wo  report  to  the  s# stem 
shown  in  {be  chamber  illustration,  where 
tluv  w indent' a are  elevated  ahr.va  the  furate 
t rite,  eons  i tie ra  Ida  di ftU-nlty  ;.i$  e xpir  e lived. 
There  Ik  a similar  abjection  Wri  the  mitside, 
be  re,  by  nutting  «p  the  broad  surface  da 
which  wfc  rely  for  and  rapc&o,  the 

design  i»eNem«  atteniiatwl  tttnV  fri  tip  red  away. 
ItJilfd  ImppUy  qv  creptnu 

fealut*  i»ecui  iar  th  t hi* 
;st>'Mr  known  the  n?vmer  hndlun^  which 
Voii^iAte  hf  pbcing  the  division  itenjodtete- 
!;v  in  tiid  angltx  and  ammging  the.  wimlow« 
im  e/i^h  sidy  instead  of  ^oaxdhgfhcm  aloog 
ilie  wallec 

The  vignette  (page  In) ..showing  gable 
over  t/HUattl- room  iihiKteateA  tha  method 
by  which  thifs  ia  acromplUhed. 

Frequently  in  living  - room*  where  t n o 

. . i _ • . jr . _■»  . i t ;.  . . • -’  a*'  t r*  . - 


sides  of  the  room  are  taken  uji  with  tiro- 
place  and  eliding  doors,  u«4  the  other 
have  windoWH,  from  the  fact  *>f  th»^e  Wing 
iu  the  centre  there  ;i<<  absolutely  no  place 
for  piiuio,  l.ookdiase,  sideboard,  or,  in  f*rAr 
any  largo  j»iec^  of  ihrultiire-,,  bnt  by  this 
system  of  plnctug  the  windows  in  tlm  am 
gh  e til*'  entire  surface  of  the  externud  w alls 
beemneK  availably 


&aB&:?r  M^  ^,w<irrc  Ma^.h/x,  Akst 
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the  house.  Thin  )€  iyrmty  feet  wide,  in- 
iief*fcud*4jt  of  khtr  tvr *y  hiir-Wit^jlow!^  Th hj 
rooniv  tfe  interior  vrhieh  we  bt^ve  Hhis- 
trated?  has  it*  wood- work  of  hard  maple, 
stained  Mock  to  mirvtfenj  ebony,  cro  lines 


being  picked  out  i ;j  gold.  The  ciitmiiey- 
pi*W  is  paneled  the  height.  ef  ih*> 
ana  is  emlwdHshed  with  a btac&tft^d  eamy- 
py<  ever  whirb  is  a ^helf  tot  old  £biu&,  The 
cove  andof  V hie  is  covered  \r iiU  &t#tgpbd 
leather,  atol  ».  low  beve4od  mim*r  occupies 
the  space  between  ii  and  tbo  mantel.  Btw 
tvetwi  the  bay-windows  is  tdrovnnr  ft  cabined* 
in  the  same  style  an  the  mantel;  for  contain  • 

tn%  lrf  ii>-<i-bra£. 


itt  these  interior  views*  in  t>nteT  the  more 
fully  to  display  their  architectural  propor- 
tions, I Intro  omitted  showing  build of  the 
iimtitim*,  which  I impose  doserihing  in  a 
flltUKf  jfcTtich?.  .-  '/ 

Opposite  the  parlor  k*>  reeeptumvrx>trt, 
13  by  *30,  Inelnding  ^HV-Wriwttow,  Tblscoir 


n*y  o?  tamr. 

lit  — W Jtetf*  <*nn.  —1 V T>row- 

tS»  brewsifrg  * Boom— ?0.  Library.  -~SU;. 
Bmlsr&dSwtf.--  S&  ’Lsrufory.  -28,  Un»;ri  Otu*>et. — &4. 
Back  Sutim 556.  Utk~-M6  Bfoorn  Closet. 


siei-b?  with  ftfto  dining-room,  by  1*0,  in- 
cduding  fc  It  iff  pft?r 

po*rd  tM  tii  iotpBmtc  these  rooms  by  sliding 
doors v Jm t in  their  fda>;e  I have.  shown  a 
narrow  screen  eroding  out  from  the  walla, 
! which story frame  for  rnriuins. 
; Th^  tti  idd  iin  inr  of  cosines 

? tb  an  uymrttne  n t.  8 Q 4 j u g doors,  on  the  cop  - 
| twiry,  look  stiff,  and  give  the  room  a barren 
: api*mmkTcef  and,  like  an  awkward  person's 
in  ffsn,*-4.  j hands,  are  always  in  the  w ay,  I won  id  pro- 
—t  JWiiVogr  fer  rdxdmhiijg  all  doors  jv)W*  security  does 
not  require  them,  and  Substituting  j-uTtaina 

VfiiitiWing  in  t\t*\r  jriaw*.  In  like  manner,  rooms  di- 
vided Uy  screens,  about  two* thirds  of  thu 


asau? 


OTWRK 


« V ^ ^ a'^-  ? 

v/ '•= ;' >Av:,;  •'  •'■/*,  \ 


height  of  the  room,  haro  an  tokens*  ail- 
vantage  over  partition*.:  hiikstorich  us  each- 
room  seems  largsaYh**'  n.-fk^:ts^pi^if^n  at 


tion  with  the  repop tion-rpom.  By  eftoply 


extend ed  t*o  ***  to  occupy  ho^  rooms  ^ ot,  if 
thought  dertfrabb>f  the  scroons  tuny  be  port- 
able, so  an  fcj  bp  temov**!  Attoget  her, 

Stained  glass  perform*  a prominent  part 
m the  ileiiow^jbti  of  tliiatooxi),  far, »e  there 


air,  awl  tho  screens  utay  be  made  m m to 
appear  pieces  of  furniture.  Then  If,  m m 
the ^ present  tii«tanm’>  the  during -iwm  be 
Bmaliv4t  can  readily  be  thrown  into  ctrouee- 


msm 


THTWt>o*  or  pt#r. 


• • >t  (,  ;Q-ri  g-it;^i,  from 
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mums  uw£hujs%i$ 


rtm&il&ttil  m order  to  earcy out  the  healtby 
aud  certainly  eflm/fl*ri&b!e  idea,  of  eloping 
in  a fool  mom  atul  dreeing  hi  » wanr  one, 
I iiayeetiwirp  a srunil  flrf-piauv?  bn  *&ch. 

feyojid,  i tiidi  own^thig  yritb  th#  gotttje^ 
ma«V  dre»«lng-rcHao^  h the  Utorafy*  Thm 
<»  a cory  tittle  apimiuent,  contaimoga  bdy- 
window  and  ahs  alooye  fk>r  btnik^  Hepatatol 
frotri  the  main  man  by  a transom,  tieueath 
whieb  >;trrtuihs  MW  be  Inrng.  shotting  oft 
fb£  a)  rove  entirely  when  the  propriety 
snpp086^  to  be  aouietchat,  of  a literary  man, 
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be  well  to  place  She  ventilating 'Opening  at  «'&*•  of  the  window,  excluding  the  light,  and 

the  tfavvr..  Jtv;  *}jt&  /shaft,  fifth,  tin?  plumbing  • obstructing  the  H«f«r.  A numplo  ^a*rt*r- 
pip«*  .<&(  i$i*  where  turn  raoTi}djQ#v£Ay;  mo  inches  high,  placed 

any  A>i?t*ut>,ir>E!  (nkav  would  be  earned  off  , »t  the,  bottom  bf  the  sash,  f*vtba  fop  of  which 
Ami  >t!v?x>:s  it»  ease  of  why  leak,  ?io  darn ag*  ]:t he  wixfddw  maijr  h&' raised*, secures  dually 
would  ‘be  >lon«*,  and  wher*  tln^  would  W godd  icntilatiyitb.  with*  rhea*  iddeettoviabif* 


btotnm  avoided*  Iter*  the  *aab  itoelf  fctfte 
m a damper,  an&  any  carpenter  can  tfr  uj» 


aoc*^ibie  in  4 repairs. 

h is4  c^ti^kVn^I  that  direct-  ra-  j 

•Ration  in  a !W«^  ajmjtnieflt  i 
ha  it  Mttipty  Warns 

no  cmmlaliom,  t-ou*  antes  #.y jwipi  ^ | pn  v^h  ! li:.  .^. , v.^  ,.  p>t  ,w 

out  renewing  thi*  rital  property  ? bento  the  that  vhb  emistdeT  it  udv~lmil»Uv  tb  abandon 
lintai.  the  j^asstovfc*  and  even  etc&mheatiug  ‘ open  hre<t  for  these  an*  meeasarr  to  »>roel- 
pipes  are  objectionable  aito  some  anvil-  J emte  the  draught  of  die  chimpey  Hue*  upon 


isury .*$&(ewx  of  vent*  lotion  he  employed, 
it  Appears  that  the  systems  nf  heating 
and  irkiftli^d'g-'iiet^nd  4<>  :w*ok  hpob  each 
other  for  fcbwr  mutual  anee^  ihxt  U worm 
masouahU*  that  they  •sduntid  com^  under  on*, 
head  v3uiil  he  r$teafe4  in  epan«:etion * &*r  as 
it  ia  ji-vwknt  that  the  «m  toseW*  to; 
carry  v>lf  the  foul  air  /\f  tfe  boas*  nukss 
fresh  iurhe  inrrodao&l  to  take  Ufc  place,  ho, 

too,  it  is  obvious  that  •>  entreat  of  cold  .1  i r 
being  admitted  directly  upon  our  baaka  » 
in  no  way  aspr^Ah!^  It  nbtftildV  there  torn,. 
t>e  warmed  Wtore  exif^ti  ug  the  apaJ^hieutr 
And  new.  it  renihina  to  i*e  detonnined 
which of  tte  oevottiplish- 

ing  this  m i&t$t  We  have  fmjuetttly  seen 
two  pipe*  placed  odder  the  saab  far  the 
ad  mi**)  on  of  the  outer  air,  furnished  with 
dampers  1>y  which  te  regulate  the  supply. 
This  is  a clever  means  6f  uitroducing  trash 
air  Into  the  room,  &ndvwhe!n  aCcnoapauted. 
by  proper  ex  haunt  does,  perfanas  its  work 
effectually*  lot  this  doris  oot  uv^ttoino  the  { 
anplesuytattiess  l«ifare  ioontiotiwl  of  cold  ntr 
being  directly  Into  the  and 

although  the  toveutov  has -•Utgeotoasi'y'  coa- 
tri  ved  a ^\uutex  turn  to  the  pipe  in  ortor  to 
prevent  Its  blowing  iisitncdiaMy  apao  the 
occupants,  by  carrying  the  aif  apwardr  it 
docs  not  faftViJ  its  gflii^)du?  m the  cubi  air, 
being  heavier  than  the  wufov  u«.tutttUy 
seeks  a dow n vra,r\4  Channel  the  niome u t they 
come  in  1 wrote  to  the  j»ateniee 

some  time*  ago,  bringing  this  feet  to  hk  no- 
rice,  4iud  sugges^d  that  if  th*  air  ^outd  t>e 
conveyed  into  the  room  slightly  warmed,  w* 
from  the  register  of  a hot- water  funmee^  I 
believed  hie  system  w^nld  be  perfect.  He 
ted,  in  reply,  that  this  would  in vohv  ,1 
complication  fjeyond  the  ^eope  of  his  iivven- 
tiot^and  gave  the  matter  no  further  atten- 
tion. The  method  of  aoeompHshing  this, 
however,  is  very  simple.  Let  the  steam  ra- 
diator be  placed  directly  under  fhe  windo  w, 
then  the  air  entering  in  pacing  over  it  be- 
*:#tnid$  Tranou,  and  risOs  aaturaDy  of  ibwdf. 
This  system  atootBplislws  m the  moat  satis- 
titetory  mannet  the  desixifd  rentot  In  the 
matter  of  the  ventilator,  which  we  were  dv- 
wtfrlbiu^  we  would  say  that  it  is  aun^cecsstt- 
try  to  adopt  these  awkwarddooking  pipes, 
ffUing  up,  a«  they  do,  some  eigh  t or  ten  Inch. 


which  we  mainly  dej#t‘hd  <pr  veptilntioti ; 


r\.±*  or  thorn  rrout. 

Sfl.  Bftdroom.  -+SI;  BoilrouiTt  — BftfH  - Room,  — 
3B.  Nurau^  IMfoom.  — V».  Dn^  Narsery.  — m PmHi 
Ib^ocn.— 36.  Nljfbt  Nttitwry  .^sT.  H*irmry  -8% 

WnoJen  QIcmkO.— 3«.  Private  ^uhx  '^40:  Uft  -^1. 
Braotu  Closet 
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GARTH:* 

a Nobel. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER  XIV.— (Continued.) 


LOVE-MAKING  AND  FLIRTATION. 

GARTH  and  Elinor,  meanwhile,  on  emer- 
ging from  their  respective  brown-stud- 
ies and  looking  about  them,  had  found  them- 
selves virtually  alone  together.  Garth  raised 
himself  on  one  elbow,  stared  at  Elinor  until 
she  was  forced  to  return  his  glance,  and  then 
threw  himself  to  his  feet  and  walked  toward 
her  with  a superfine  set  grin  on  his  face, 
the  cynical  grotesqueness  of  which  would 
have  made  her  laugh  had  she  not  been  both 
irritated  and  secretly  startled.  What  did 
he  want  with  herf  She  could  not  doubt 
that  she  must  be  as  disagreeable  to  him  as 
he  to  her;  and  the  last  thing  she  would 
have  anticipated  was  a malice -prepense 
conversation  between  them.  It  is  true 
that  she  did  not  despise  him  quite  so  much 
as  before  Golightley’s  explanation : and  the 
discovery  that  she  had  wronged  him  on  one 
score,  perhaps  mitigated  her  sternness  on 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  she  might 
have  reflected  that  previous  to  his  artistic 
self-degradation  the  charge  against  him  of 
indolent  dependence  had  not  disturbed  her 
in  the  least.  Probably  all  she  did  think  of 
at  this  moment  was  that  his  approach  was 
unwelcome,  and  that  she  would  be  rid  of 
him  as  soon  as  circumstahces  would  admit. 

“ We  must  not  appear  singular,  Miss  Go- 
lightley,” began  Garth,  bowing  with  punctil- 
ious politeness.  “ We  aren’t  asleep,  so  we 
must  take  a stroll.  I’ll  help  you  down — 
jump !” 

“ I don’t  care  to  walk,  thank  you,”  said 
Elinor ; but  she  had  already  “jumped”  at 
his  bidding,  and  now,  in  spite  of  her  dis- 
claimer, kept  beside  him  as  he  sauntered 
toward  the  brook  on  the  right.  She  meant 
to  turn  back  after  a few  steps ; but  it  did 
not  appear  necessary,  or  even  very  easy,  di- 
rectly to  withstand  a man  of  this  kind. 

“ Since  we’re  in  different  walks  of  art,”  he 
resumed,  “ I may  safely  praise  your  proficien- 
cy. Such  genius  certainly  should  be  pub- 
lished. There  was  an  under-current  in  that 
tune  you  played  which  might  have  sold  at 
a high  price.” 

“ I don’t  look  forward  to  playing  in  pub- 
lic,” replied  Elinor,  coloring  high  with  in- 
dignation at  what  seemed  to  her,  fresh  from 
a dream,  a most  ungenerous  and  injurious 
speech. 

“ No  T Well,  selfishness  is  pleasant  when 


• Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1S76,  by  Julian  Hawtboenb,  in  the  ofBce  of  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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you  can  afford  it.  But  where’s  your  vanity  ? 
Think  of  enrapturing  thousands  of  people ! 
Art,  you  know,  has  three  recommendations : 
it  can  minister  to  your  private,  selfish  en- 
joyment, and  it  can  get  you  money,  and 
flattery.  But  I should  soon  be  tired  of 
painting  pictures  merely  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment. I need  admiration  and  good  pay  to 
keep  me  going.” 

“ I have  no  right  to  suppose  you  are  not 
in  earnest  in  what  you  say,  Mr.  Unnson ; 
but  I must  say  it  seems  to  me  strange  that 
Art  should  reveal  so  much  of  her  beauty  to 
— one  holding  your  opinions.  And  it’s  hard 
to  understand,  too,  how  any  one  who  can 
see  so  much  of  her  divinity  should  find  it 
possible  to.  speak  of  her  as  a drudge  and  a 
convenience.” 

“ I suppose  this  is  meant  for  praise  con- 
cealed under  a thin  veil  of  reproof.  Between 
your  praise  and  my  uncle’s  money,  I ought 
to  be  very  happy.  Do  you  recoileot  our 
profound  conversation  in  the  studio  a few 
days  ago  T I’ve  been  afraid  you  misunder- 
stood something  I said  then.  I fully  agreed 
with  your  criticism  on  the  picture,  but  of 
course  the  alteration  suggested  was  out  of 
the  question.  My  uncle  had  already  offered 
a large  price  for  the  picture  as  it  stood. 
Highly  as  I honor  art,  Miss  Golightley,  a 
check  for  a thousand  pounds  is  worth  all 
the  ideal  scruples  in  the  world.” 

“You  are  really  very  frank.  But  how 
have  I deserved  this  confidence  ?” 

“No  confidence  at  all;  only  it’s  pleasant 
to  feel  you  are  understood.  There’s  a sort 
of  inverted  analogy  between  your  case  and 
mine,  thanks  to  one  and  the  same  individu- 
al— that  is,  if  I may  construe  your  remark 
about  not  playing  in  public  as  hinting  at 
your  betrothal  to  my  beloved  uncle.  I con- 
gratulate you.  His  affection  for  you,  you 
see,  has  freed  you  from  the  necessity  of  do- 
ing that  to  which  his  affection  for  me  com- 
pels me.” 

“There  could  never  possibly  be  any  like- 
ness or  sympathy  between  you  and  me,  Mr. 
Unnson.  Excuse  me,  I must  turn  back  now.” 

“No;  you  can  do  more  good  here  than 
any  where,”  returned  Garth,  his  sardonic  ex- 
pression darkening  into  something  less  un- 
natural but  more  lowering.  “Come,  come, 
Miss  Golightley,  you’ll  have  to  put  up  with 
me  sooner  or  later ; and  there’s  something  I 
wish  to  find  in  these  woods.  Besides,  you 
were  an  old  friend  of  mine  long  before  you 
knew  of  my  existence.  After  that  first  meet- 
ing in  the  Green  Vaults  I followed  you — in- 
advertently, of  course — all  over  Europe.  At 
last,  to  break  the  spell,  I took  your  portrait. 
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That  answered  for  a time ; but  here  we  are 
again,  you  see.” 

“ It  is  easier  to  take  such  a liberty  than 
to  resent  it,  Sir ; hut — ” 

Garth  laughed.  " Liberty  t A cat  may 
look  at  a king ; and,  to  he  honest,  I put  your 
face  on  canvas  only  to  free  my  memory  of 
it.  A liberty ! Why  do  you  wear  a face  f 
If  there  be  a liberty,  it  is  on  your  part.” 

“ I am  glad  you  can  speak  to  a lady  in 
this  way,”  said  Elinor,  with  her  iciest  haugh- 
tiness ; " I may  have  been  mistaken  in  think- 
ing well  of  your  pictures ; but  after  this  I 
can  never  be  mistaken  in  you.” 

“ Say  more  like  that !”  exclaimed  Garth, 
giinning  with  a kind  of  savage  delight.  " I 
like  to  hear  you  Bay  what  I am.  Consistent, 
am  I not  f a charlatan  in  art  and  a charla- 
tan in  character ! I told  you  you  could  do 
more  good  here  than  any  where.” 

“I  must  consider  myself  as  well  as  you, 
Mr.  Urm8on,”  said  she,  stopping  short  in  her 
walk,  and  turning  her  face  aside. 

" Yes ; but  don't  go  back — don't !”  he  re- 
peated, in  a tone  of  such  strange  entreaty  as 
made  Elinor's  heart  beat  quicker  in  spite  of 
her  best  resolution.  Half  involuntarily  she 
moved  on.  " Think  what  a dramatic  situa- 
tion!” he  went  on,  with  a certain  dark  im- 
petuosity of  utterance.  " You  detest  me  for 
what  I am,  and  I hate  you  for  what  I'm  not, 
and  we  are  saying  what  we  think ! Appre- 
ciate your  privileges,  Miss  Golightley : you 
might  search  the  world  for  charlatans,  and 
not  find  another  like  me.” 

" Let  me  go !”  said  Elinor,  speaking  low 
lest  her  voice  should  tremble. 

" Do  you  know  why  f”  he  continued,  not 
heeding  her.  " Because  I was  meant  for  a 
gentleman.  Pm  no  common  man.  My 
mother  was  a most  pure  and  sweet  woman ; 
and  there's  no  nobler,  gentler,  braver  man 
than  my  father.  You  understand  thatf” 
he  demanded,  suddenly,  frowning  at  her 
with  glowing  eyes. 

Elinor  drew  her  breath  and  said,  "Yes,” 
meeting  his  look  steadily. 

" Yes.  Well,  they're  in  me,  both  of  them,” 
he  said,  motioning  toward  himself  with  his 
chin.  "And  against  that,  Pve  made  my- 
self what  I am.  You  mustn't  forget,  either, 
that  I’m  an  only  son,  and  the  last  of  the 
Urmsons ; and  that  all  the  honor  of  the  race, 
and  all  the  life-long  hopes  and  prayers  of 
my  father — he  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
me — end  in  me.” 

It  seemed  to  Elinor  that  the  last  three 
words  were  as  if  he  had  struck  so  many 
blows  on  her  heart.  She  drooped  inwardly, 
and  kept  her  body  erect  only  by  a conscious 
physical  effort.  She  no  longer  thought  of 
turning  back,  however,  though  to  go  for- 
ward was  now  even  more  painful  than  irk- 
some. 

“ Hear  more,  since  you're  so  condescend- 
ing,” resumed  her  companion,  after  a short 


silence.  " You  must  excuse  my  egotism,  but 
I have  reason  to  be  proud  of  myself.  To  re- 
alize my  merit,  you  should  have  heard  what 
my  father  said  to  me  when  he  sent  me  to 
college,  and  once  before  when  I was  a boy, 
and  you  should  have  known  the  fine  reso- 
lutions I made  after  my  mother's  death.  I 
tell  you  I'm  no  common  man.  Then  you 
should  know  in  what  a religious,  reverential 
way  I have  talked  and  thought  about  art. 
You  needn't  trouble  yourself  to  disparage 
the  good  in  my  pictures.  There  is  good  in 
them,  and  power  in  me,  but  that  I choose 
to  be  a charlatan,  to  paint  pictures  as  great 
as  any  in  the  world.  Excuse  my  laughing ; 
but  when  I remember  the  doubts  and  anxie- 
ties I used  to  suffer  as  to  my  genius — But 
I recognize  my  geniuB  mow,  and  I've  no 
doubt  I can  make  myself  rich  by  it.  It  was 
only  while  I thought  of  consecrating  it  to 
lofty  ideal  ends  that  I had  any  misgivings 
about  it.  Such  a blessed  peace  and  security 
as  I enjoy  now,  Miss  Golightley!” 

" Oh,  what  are  you  throwing  away !”  mut- 
tered Elinor.  " It  weighs  me  down.” 

" Not  that  tone,  after  my  pains  to  be  ex- 
plicit. With  all  my  complaisance — no  sen- 
timental sympathy,  if  you  please.  Show  me’ 
how  bitter  you  can  be.” 

" You  could  not  be  so  bitter  if  you  were 
what  you  would  have  me  believe.  Think  of 
the  girl  who  is  to  be  your  wife,  Mr.  Urmson.” 

" I care  only  to  talk  of  myself,  Mibs  Go- 
lightley. I haven't  talked  so  much  in  ten 
years  as  I have  talked  to  you.  I’m  dumb 
enough  to  people  who  love  me,  but  detesta- 
tion loosens  my  tongue.  You  bring  the 
worst  in  me  to  the  surface,  and  so  put  me  at 
my  ease;  but  my  admirers  misunderstand 
me,  and  torture  me  by  probing  after  imag- 
inary good.  Our  relation  can  be  of  great 
mutual  benefit.  Love  is  sugar,  but  hate  is 
salt.  Haven’t  I made  out  my  case  yetf 
Think  again  of  a man  knowing  the  good 
that  I know,  and  having  such  reasons  to  be 
honorable  as  I have,  who  nevertheless  gives 
it  all  up  for  a paltry  thousand  pounds ! I ad- 
mire your  gravity : in  your  place,  I should 
laugh  till  I cried.” 

"Mr.  Urmson,”  began  Elinor,  hurriedly, 
" I am  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  father  or 
mother,  or  brothers  or  sisters.  Seems  to  me  it 
would  be  safer  to  die  than  to  believe  what 
you  ask  me  to.  Your  uncle  wishes  to  marry 
me,  and  I think  him  a good  and  noble  man ; 
but  he  could  not  help  the  harm  this  would 
do  me.  But  if  you  are  so  base,  how  can  you 
wish  to  marry  a girl  without  money  like 
Margaret  T There  is  a contradiction  some- 
where—an  impossibility.  I used  to  think 
my  life  had  been  sad  in  some  ways,  but  how 
am  I to  endure  this  f” 

"Take  care!  there's  danger  of  my  hating 
you  in  a different  way — a worse  way.” 

"Nothing  is  worse  than  this,”  she  said* 
with  a slight  shudder. 
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“ Come,  let  ns  be  wise,  and  make  the  best 
of  our  position,”  said  Garth,  smiling.  “ 1 like 
recognition  for  my  sins  even  better  than  for 
my  virtues ; and  you  happen  to  be  the  only 
person  qualified  to  give  me  full  measure. 
I’ve  taken  special  pains  to  bring  my  moral 
state  clearly  before  you,  and  you  have  natu- 
rally less  charity  and  tenderness  than  any 
woman  I know  of.  Let  me  feel  secure  of 
your  constant  and  thorough  detestation — if 
you  would  be  so  kind.  Put  all  your  available 
contempt  and  venom  into  every  word  you 
say  to  me,  and  then  I shall  have  a real  pleas- 
ure in  meeting  you.  In  the  natural  course 
of  things,  wo  must  often  meet ; but  I tell 
you  fairly,  if  you  try  any  other  method  with 
me,  you’ll  be  sorry  for  it.  I won’t  put  up 
with  any  gentleness  or  relenting  from  you, 
Miss  Golightley.  If  you  falter,  you  may  stir 
up  seven  devils  in  the  place  of  one.” 

The  latter  sentences  came  in  a growl,  with 
latent  fierceness  underlying  it;  but  any 
thing  like  a threat  kindled  Elinor’s  courage. 

“ You  ask  me  to  become  a devil  myself!” 
she  exclaimed,  vibrating  with  excitement. 
“ What  have  I done  that  gives  you  the  right 
to  speak  to  me  so  f ” j 

“ You  would  not  like  to  hear.  You  have 
played  on  your  violin  there,  for  one  thing, 
and  I’ve  heard  your  voice  in  singing.  Why 
did  you  stay  to  talk  with  me  in  the  studio  f 
What  have  you  done  with  the  violet  I gave 
you  down  by  the  laket  it  was  not  meant 
for  you.  Oh !”  cried  Garth,  with  an  impet- 
uous gesture  of  his  arms,  “ don’t  refuse  my 
request  on  any  plea  of  conscience!  Keep 
your  conscience  for  something  else.  For  I 
solemnly  assure  you,  whatever  might  ap- 
pear, you  would  be  doing  an  angel’s  work, 
not  a devil’s.” 

Elinor  made  no  reply.  All  this  time  they 
were  pressing  onward  through  the  woven 
forest,  hurriedly,  as  though  driven  by  some 
swift  necessity;  he  mechanically  putting 
aside  the  branches  for  her  to  pass,  and  aid- 
ing her  to  protect  her  violin  from  a chance 
blow  or  scratch.  After  this  silence  between 
them  had  continued  for  a few  moments,  he 
looked  at  her,  and  saw  tears  running  down 
her  face.  She  herself  hardly  seemed  con- 
scious of  them,  so  intense  was  her  painful 
preoccupation. 

He  continued  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  her, 
until  she  felt  them,  and  their  glances  met. 
Almost  immediately  he  spoke,  in  a quiet, 
indifferent  tone, 

“We  must  not  get  lost,  Miss  Golightley. 
Keep  to  the  right.  I think  the  lane  is  not 
far  off.  There  are  some  strange  things  in 
these  woods ; but  I have  not  found  what  I 
came  out  for,  and  I beg  your  pardon  for 
bringing  you.  Selfish  people  like  myself 
are  always  getting  into  such  scrapes.  I beg 
your  pardon  for  leading  you  so  far  out  of 
your  way.” 

“Fm  not  used  to  the  woods,”  returned 


Elinor,  who  had  hastily  wiped  her  eyes. 
“ I like  some  sort  of  path ; this  seems  a wil- 
derness.” 

“ It  is  a wilderness ; even  the  paths  don’t 
go  far ; the  longest  only  lead  from  one  wil- 
derness to  another.  However,  the  lane  is 
not  far  off.  Hark !” 

They  stopped  and  listened,  each  with  a 
sensation  oddly  compounded  of  chagrin  and 
relief.  In  a moment  it  came  again — the 
sound  of  voices,  a man’s  and  a woman’s, 
easily  recognizable,  though  the  speakers 
were  still  too  distant  to  be  descried  between 
the  trees. 

“This  is  the  end,”  muttered  Garth,  with 
the  mingled  smile  and  frown  that  some- 
times appeared  on  his  darksome  visage. 
“We’re  in  the  world  again,  Miss  Golight- 
ley. Doesn’t  it  seem  to  you,  now  that  civ- 
ilization is  within  hail,  that  we’ve  been 
making  a great  ado  about  nothing  f My 
dear  uncle,  I guess,  would  poke  fun  at  us 
without  mercy.  After  all,  how  can  we  do 
better  than  to  adopt  the  world’s  views  t 
Kindly  oblige  me  by  looking  upon  me  as 
an  upright,  sensible  young  gentleman,  with 
too  just  a perception  of  what  is  due  to  him- 
self and  to  those  connected  with  him  to 
throw  away  fortune  for  what  really  is,  when 
you  come  to  examine  it  rationally,  the  most 
purely  fanciful  crotchet  imaginary.  Recol- 
lect, too,  that  even  if  circumstances  force 
me  to  go  a little  beyond  my  conscience  in 
one  instance,  I can,  and  no  doubt  will,  pay 
back  debt  and  interest  on  the  very  next 
opportunity.  You  wouldn’t  give  a man  up 
for  one  trumpery  little  genial  venial  fault  f 
I beg  to  take  back  all  my  morbid  and  ill- 
tempered  self-abuse.  Fm  a very  nice  per- 
son.” 

“Fm  not  sorry  we  took  this  walk,  Mr. 
Urmson,”  said  Elinor,  glancing  at  him  with 
a timid  humility  in  the  expression  of  her 
eyes  and  mouth,  which  lent  them  a new 
charm.  “ We  seem  to  have  come  to  noth- 
ing ; but  I don’t  think  I shall  ever  feel  so — 
so  much  in  the  right  again.  How  should  I 
judge  t how  can  you,  even  V9 

“Oh,  let  it  go!”  growled  Garth, with  a 
gritting  of  his  teeth.  “ What  are  judgments 
to  met  I’ve  insulted  you  with  a lot  of 
weak  rubbish,  and  you  fitly  punish  me  by 
taking  it  kindly.  But  Fm  in  such  a per- 
verted fix,  Miss  Elinor,  that  the  kindest 
kindness  helps  me  less  than  none  at  all. 
I’ll  hail  those  two  people.” 

“ Please  wait  a moment !”  said  she,  hur- 
riedly, coming  in  front  of  him  as  he  was  on 
the  point  of  raising  a halloo.  “ J ust  let  me 
say  that  I know  you  will  do  right,  whatever 
happens.”  As  she  spoke,  flushing  and  pal- 
ing almost  at  the  same  instant,  she  held  out 
her  hand  as  a pledge  of  her  sincerity. 

As  Garth  faced  her,  she  fancied  that  from 
his  short,  massive  figure,  his  shaggy  head 
and  dark  brows,  his  glowing  eyes  and  grim 
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mouth,  suddenly  came  forth  an  influence  of 
tenderness  and  manly  sweetness  so  power- 
ful that  it  affected  her  almost  as  a physical 
touch.  He  also  made  a motion  to  take  her 
hand  in  his  own ; hut  ere  he  had  done  so, 
the  gentle  impression  vanished  as  abruptly 
as  it  had  come ; he  thrust  his  hand  dogged- 
ly into  his  coat  pocket,  and  turned  aside. 

“ Be  offended  or  not,  as  you  choose,”  he 
said,  gruffly ; “ I can’t  touch  your  hand,  nor 
justify  your  expectation : it’s  as  foolish  as 
it  is  well  meant  !”  With  this,  and  without 
again  looking  at  Elinor,  he  hollowed  one 
hand  beside  his  mouth  and  gave  a whoop 
which  instantly  put  an  end  to  all  confiden- 
tial disclosures  on  the  part  either  of  him- 
self and  Elinor,  or  Unole  Golightley  and 
Madge.  In  another  minute  all  the  four 
Mends  and  lovers  were  standing  together 
in  the  lane. 

“It’s  fortunate  that  our  respective  moral 
and  social  reputations  are  without  spot  or 
blemish,”  remarked  Uncle  Golightley,  with 
a humorous  glance  and  smile ; “ otherwise 
this  might  be  an  awkward  meeting  for  all 
of  us — eh,  Garth?  Ha!  ha!” 

They  walked  onward  in  a group  at  first, 
as  if  shy  of  pairing  off  again;  but  soon  a 
sort  of  neutral  division  was  effected,  Garth 
and  his  uncle  going  in  advance,  while  Eli- 
nor and  Madge  followed  on  behind.  Golight- 
ley alone,  however,  seemed  to  be  in  the  vein 
to  talk.  He  was  in  a most  affable  humor, 
and  did  his  best  to  make  the  others  as  pleas- 
ant as  himself. 

“I  say,  old  fellow,”  he  cried,  bantenngly 
addressing  his  nephew,  but  talking  over  his 
shoulder  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies,  “ Fm 
afraid  you’re  a gallant  gay  Lothario ! You 
must  look  after  him,  Miss  Margaret.  If  I 
were  in  your  place,  I wouldn’t  be  letting 
my  young  man  receive  mysterious  epistles 
in  the  morning,  and  go  off  on  secret  expe- 
ditions with  young  ladies  in  the  afternoon, 
without  instituting  a pretty  strict  inquiry. 
Eh?” 

“ Why,  then,  I think  you  must  be  his  con- 
' federate,  Uncle  Golightley, ’’retorted  Madge, 
cleverly ; “ for  it  was  you  who  carried  me  off, 
and  left  him  free  to  do  what  he  liked.  But 
I sha’n’t  be  anxious  about  him  so  long  as  he 
chooses  you  for  a companion,”  she  added, 
with  affectionate  diplomacy,  to  Elinor. 

After  proceeding  a little  farther,  the  par- 
ty came  to  a fork  of  the  path,  marked  by  a 
clear  woodland  spring,  which  bubbled  up  at 
the  base  of  a large  rock-maple,  and  so  slipped 
sparkling  and  tinkling  away  into  the  heart 
of  the  golden  forest.  The  source  was  set  in 
a margin  of  large  rounded  stones  and  peb- 
bles ; but  the  bottom  of  the  little  basin  was 
strewn  with  soft  white  sand,  which  the  eb- 
ullition of  the  crystal  water  caused  to  curl 
and  gyrate  in  curious  palpitations.  The 
maple  had  already  lost  most  of.  its  foliage, 
the  earth  round  about  was  strewn  with  it, 


and  two  or  three  leaves  swam  like  great 
drops  of  blood  on  the  surface  of  the  spring. 

“ By  George !”  exclaimed  Uncle  Golight- 
ley, as  he  caught  sight  of  this  refreshing 
spectacle,  “ I didn’t  know  till  now  how  dev- 
ilish tired  and  thirsty  I am!  Let’s  play 
we’re  four  little  children,  and  all  lie  down 
on  our  stomachs  and  have  a good  drink. 
Come !” 

They  sat  down  on  the  smooth  stones,  and 
every  one  of  them  owned  to  being  more 
weary  than  they  had  supposed.  Elinor  took 
off  her  hat  to  arrange  the  veil,  which  had 
got  torn  from  its  fastenings  during  her  pas- 
sage through  the  wood.  While  hunting  for 
a pin,  she  laid  the  veil  on  a stone  by  her 
side;  and  being  a light,  gossamer  thing,  the 
southwesterly  breeze  caught  it,  and  wafted 
it  upward.  Garth  saw  it  go,  and  sprang  for 
it,  but  was  too  late.  It  floated  and  swung 
through  the  air,  now  sinking,  now  rising, 
and  at  length,  just  as  it  seemed  on  the  point 
of  starting  on  a long  flight  northward,  it 
was  caught  and  held  by  a forked  twig  on 
the  tiptop  of  the  very  maple  at  whose  base 
the  party  were  seated. 

“ Now’s  our  chance  to  prove  who’s  the 
best  climber,  Garth,”  exclaimed  Uncle  Go- 
lightley, intrepidly  rising  to  his  feet  and 
advancing  upon  the  tree. 

Garth  laughed,  threw  off  his  coat,  and 
measured  the  maple  with  his  eye.  “Give 
me  the  first  chance,”  said  he ; “ if  I fail,  your 
success  will  be  the  brighter.” 

“ Please  don’t  either  of  you  go  up,”  said 
Elinor.  “No  one  needs  a veil  in  the  Indian 
summer;  it  is  more  trouble  than  use.” 

“ Oh  yes,  do  let  him  go !”  Madge  exclaim- 
ed, clapping  her  hands ; “ I want  you  to  see 
.how  beautifully  he  climbs.” 

Uncle  Golightley  retired,  laughing,  while 
Garth  clasped  the  trunk  with  his  arms  and 
knees,  and  prepared  to  swarm  upward.  In 
so  doing  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
a rude  inscription,  or  perhaps  it  was  a nat- 
ural irregularity  in  the  surface  of  the  bark ; 
at  all  events,  it  bore  a distorted  resemblance 
to  four  letters,  M.  D.,  G.  U.,  the  last  two  in- 
scribed below  the  first  two,  and  all  four  sur- 
rounded by  a circular  incision.  In  a mo- 
ment he  both  recognized  the  inscription  and 
the  occasion  on  which  it  had  been  made. 
It  was  on  that  day,  ten  or  a dozen  years  ago 
— the  day  of  his  first  picnic,  when  he  had 
paused  here  to  drink  and  to  muse  over  his 
untold  love,  and  to  dream  of  a temple  built 
on  this  spot  to  Love  and  Peace.  Yet  here, 
a few  hours  later  on  that  same  day,  he  had 
half  murdered  Sam  Kineo,  and  hence  had 
fled  with  the  terror  of  blood-guiltiness  upon 
him.  It  was  a spot,  therefore,  where  the 
evil  omens  overpowered  the  good.  Even 
these  letters,  straight  and  shapely  as  they 
had  once  been,  had  now  grown  into  distort- 
ed ugliness  and  malproportion. 

“Dear  me, Garth,  are  you  never  going  to 
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move  f ” exclaimed  Madge,  impatient  for  the 
exhibition  to  begin. 

“ All  right !”  he  responded ; and  forthwith 
began  the  ascent  in  earnest. 

“ Oh,  you  careless  boy !”  cried  the  young 
lady,  the  next  moment ; “ look,  if  he  hasn’t 
thrown  his  coat  right  into  the  water  I” 

The  careless  boy  was  by  this  time  too  far 
on  his  way  to  remedy  the  mishap,  nor  was 
it  necessary  he  should  do  so,  for  Madge  her- 
self had  snatched  up  the  garment,  and  aft- 
er giving  it  a good  shake,  threw  it  cloak- 
like over  her  own  pretty  shoulders.  The 
whole  action  was  very  graceful  and  femi- 
nine. In  many  girls,  lacking  the  requisite 
ingenuous  artlessness,  it  might  have  seemed 
in.  slightly  doubtful  taste  to  put  on  a lover’s 
coat;  but  there  was  such  an  unaffected, 
child-like  spontaneity  about  Madge  as  trans- 
formed the  slight  impropriety  into  a refined 
and  charming,  because  innocent  and  impul- 
sive, act  of  affection. 

All  eyes  were  now  fixed  upon  the  climber, 
who  made  his  way  uninterruptedly  to  the 
lower  branches,  from  which  point  his  prog- 
ress was  too  easy  a matter  to  excite  much 
interest.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  how- 
ever, at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  bal- 
ancing among  the  topmost  boughs  and 
reaching  upward  for  the  veil,  an  eddy  of 
the  breeze  lifted  it  lightly  from  the  forked 
twig  and  bore  it  once  more  aloft,  amidst  a 
general  wail  from  the  on-lookers.  This  time 
it  did  not  linger  aimlessly  about,  but  set  off 
at  a steady,  business-like  rate,  and  in  less 
tlian  a minute  was  hopelessly  out  of  sight. 
Garth  retraced  his  steps,  and  swinging  from 
the  lower  branch,  dropped  to  the  ground. 

“ Your  efforts  were  well  meant,  but  of  no 
avail,”  said  incorrigible  Uncle  Golightley. 

“If  you  hadn’t  waited  so  long  just  at  the 
beginning,”  observed  Madge,  “you’d  have 
caught  it  before  the  wind  did.  You’re  not 
so  light  as  a zephyr,  poor  boy !”  she  added, 
with  a half-mischievous,  wholly  admiring 
glance  at  his  sturdy  shoulders.  “ Come,  let 
me  help  you  on  with  your  coat.  It  didn’t 
get  very  wet,  after  all;  only  the  sleeve  a 
little.” 

The  party  now  resumed  their  walk,  and 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour  later  arrived  at 
the  picnic  ground.  They  must  have  been 
absent  much  longer  than  they  had  supposed, 
for  the  picnic,  so  far  as  the  meat  and  drink 
part  of  it  was  concerned,  was  over.  Nor 
were  they  destined  even  to  partake  of  the 
broken  remnants ; for  poor  Mrs.  Tenterden, 
shortly  before  their  arrival,  had  been  seized 
with  a bilious  attack,  consequent  in  part 
upon  her  exertions  in  the  dance,  and  partly 
from  having  eaten  a little  too  much  omelette 
aux  fines  herbes,  exquisitely  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Danver,  and  was  now  reclining  in  the  shad- 
ow of  Hiawatha’s  throne,  surrounded  by  a 
sympathetic  throng,  while  the  gigantic  par- 
son tenderly  supported  her  head  and  fanned 


her  with  his  hat.  Meantime  her  groans  and 
sighs  were  distressingly  audible,  and  sever- 
al of  the  less  experienced  of  the  spectators 
had  already  made  up  their  minds  that  she 
was  about  to  breathe  her  last. 

“ Oh,  Elinor,  child,  where  have  you  been  t” 
gasped  the  good  lady,  as  the  girl  hastened 
up.  “ I thought  you  were  lost.  Ah ! I de- 
clare I believe  I’m  going  to  die ! I declare 
I think  you  mightn't  have  left  me  all  alone 
here.  Oh  dear!  I never  wTas  so  6ick  in  my 
life!  You  must  get  me  back  home  some- 
how. I won’t  die  out  here  in  the  woods,  you 
mark  my  words.” 

“Can  we  have  one  of  the  wagons  to  go 
back  in  T”  asked  Elinor  of  Garth.  “ I’m  very 
sorry,”  she  added,  looking  around  at  the 
group,  “but  we  can’t  stay,  I’m  afraid. 
There’s  no  danger,  you  know,  but  she  is  so 
seldom  ill  that  any  thing  makes  her  think 
she  will  die.” 

The  wagon  was  soon  ready,  and  Mrs.  Ten- 
terden was  lifted  into  it  and  made  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  on  a couch  of  shawls 
and  wraps.  Elinor,  Madge,  and  Golightley 
got  aboard  with  her,  while  Garth  drove  as 
before,  the  minister  and  Mrs.  Danver  re- 
maining behind  to  see  that  the  rest  of  the 
picnickers  got  into  no  mischief.  It  was  now 
late  in  the  afternoon,  the  dry  golden  haze 
which  had  more  or  less  pervaded  the  land- 
scape all  day  began  imperceptibly  to  in- 
crease, and  the  sun  sank  earthward  slowly 
like  a great  red  fire  balloon  or  Chinese  lan- 
tern. There  was  little  or  no  conversation 
among  the  party,  all  efforts  in  that  direction 
being  resented  by  Mrs.  Tenterden  as  a heart- 
less disregard  of  the  solemn  fact  of  her  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  and  she  accordingly 
bemoaned  herself,  with  very  slight  interrup- 
tion, during  the  whole  journey. 

At  last,  after  driving  for  what  the  inva- 
lid declared  to  be  hundreds  of  miles,  the 
Danvers’  cottage  was  reached,  and  she  was 
safely  disembarked.  Garth  and  Golightley 
gave  her  each  an  arm  into  the  house,  and 
afterward  lingered  a while  on  the  steps  with 
Madge,  Golightley  delivering  himself  of  his 
parting  pleasantries,  while  Garth  stood  by 
silent,  with  his  hands  in  his  coat  pockets, 
and  a rather  un amiable  smile  on  his  face. 
But  all  at  once  his  expression  changed ; he 
felt  in  all  his  pockets  one  after  another,  and 
finally  demanded,  in  a disturbed  tone,  wheth- 
er either  Golightley  or  Madge  had  seen  him 
drop  a letter. 

“ How  now  f the  billet-doux  lost  t”  cried  the 
former.  “ Ah,  my  dear  boy,  see  the  impru- 
dence of  carrying  such  treasures  to  picnics 
and  forest  walks ! By  George ! it  serves  him 
right,  Miss  Margaret ; and  I shouldn’t  blame 
you  if  you’d  picked  his  pocket  of  it.” 

“ It  was  a letter  of  importance,”  growled 
Garth,  impatiently,  still  searching  his  pock- 
ets. “ Have  you  seen  it,  Madge  T” 

“I  was  trying  to  think,”  said  she,  with 
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her  finger  on  her  lip,  and  her  dark  eyes  fixed 
apprehensively  on  his  face.  “ Oh,  my  dear 
Garth,  don’t  be  angry ! I’m  afraid  I do  know 
where  it  might  possibly  be ; at  least — ” 

“ Yon  have  seen  it  T Where  f" 

“ Dear  me ! you  know,  when  yon  threw 
down  your  coat,  I picked  it  up  and  shook 
it  to  get  the  water  off ; and  I’m  afraid,  dear, 
it  must  have  got  shaken  out  of  the  pocket. 
Which  pocket  was  it  in 

“In  this  side  pocket.  That  was  up  by 
the  spring.  I shall  find  it  there.  I’ll  go 
back  at  once,  if  you’ll  take  the  horses  round, 
uncle.” 

“ Fm  sure  I hope  you  will  find  it,  dear ; 
but  I’m  afraid — Oh,  Garth,  had  it  an  en- 
velope ?” 

“Yes — no;  I left  the  envelope  at  home.” 
“ Well,  I believe  I saw  something  I thought 
must  be  a leaf,  but  I guess  now  it  must  have 
been  the  letter,  floating  off  down  the  little 


rivulet  from  the  spring.  I was  so  excited 
in  your  climbing  the  tree  that  I only  just 
glanced  at  it,  and  then  forgot  all  about  it. 
You  don’t  think  that  could  have  been  it, 
dear,  do  you  ?” 

“ I’m  afraid  it  was ; and  it  may  be  in  the 
brook,  or  even  in  the  lake,  by  this  time. 
Well,  I must  look  for  it.  Luckily  there’s  a 
moon.  Tell  father  not  to  sit  up  for  me,  Un- 
cle Golightley.  Good-by.” 

He  walked  away,  but  in  a few  moments 
heard  a swift  rustling  step  behind  him,  and 
there  was  Madge,  rosy  and  panting. 

“ Say  you’ll  forgive  me,  dear  Garth — and 
kiss  me,  won’t  you  t I’m  so  sorry ! Good- 
by,  dear.  I do  hope  you’ll  find  it.” 

He  kissed  her,  and  left  her  standing  in 
the  twilight  road,  rosy,  sparkling,  and  love- 
ly. “ There  never  was  such  a woman !”  he 
said  to  himself:  “and  am  not  I the  luckiest 
and  happiest  of  men  f ” 
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MEDICAL  AND  SANITARY  PROGRESS. 

WHAT  has  been  done  in  these  United 
States  of  America  since  the  declara- 
tion of  their  independence  in  the  way  of 
medical  and  sanitary  progress  ? To  answer 
this  question  fully  it  would  be  necessary  to 
write  the  history  of  American  medicine,  for 
which  at  least  a volume  would  be  required. 
In  undertaking  to  review  the  past  centen- 
nial period,  with  reference  to  this  question, 
within  the  limits  of  a few  pages,  I must  be 
content  with  a large  outline  and  certain 
representative  facts. 

Evidence  of  progress  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  educational  institutions.  At  the  close 
of  the  colonial  government  there  were  two 
American  medical  colleges,  one  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  other  in  New  York ; the  former  es- 
tablished in  1765,  and  the  latter  in  1768.  The 
operations  of  both  were  suspended  during 
the  Revolutionary  war.  Up  to  that  time 
they  had  conferred  medical  degrees  upon 
less  than  fifty  candidates.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the 
colonies  had  obtained  what  education  they 
possessed  in  commencing  practice  by  having 
served  for  a period  of  from  three  to  seven 
years  as  apprentices  to  medical  practition- 
ers, the  duties  of  apprenticeship  embracing 
certain  menial  offices  as  well  as  study  and  the 
compounding  of  medicines.  A favored  few 
were  able  to  resort  to  the  celebrated  schools 
of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Leyden.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  the  twm  American  colleges 
resumed  operations,  and  three  others  came 
into  existence  before  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  namely,  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Harvard  University,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  and  of  Rutgers  College,  of  New  Jer- 


sey. The  number  of  graduates  from  all  these 
institutions  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  had  not  much  exceeded  two 
hundred.  During  the  first  half  of  the  pres- 
ent century  medical  colleges  were  multi- 
plied nearly  at  the  rate  of  a new  college 
annually,  distributed  among  the  different 
States,  and  many  of  them  established  in 
small  villages.  This  multiplication  and  dis- 
tribution met  the  requirements  of  medical 
education  at  that  time,  in  view  of  the  rapid 
settlement  of  distant  parts  of  our  vast  coun- 
try, stage-coaches  being  the  only  public 
mode  of  traveling  by  land,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  students  and  practitioners  in  med- 
icine having  limited  pecuniary  resources. 
After  the  extension  of  railway  communica- 
tions and  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  newly  settled  States  and  Terri- 
tories, the  increase  in  the  number  of  col- 
leges was  less,  and  for  the  most  part  it  has 
been  confined  to  metropolitan  or  large 
towns,  many  of  those  in  villages  having 
been  discontinued.  At  the  present  time 
about  seven  thousand  medical  students  at- 
tend annually  the  various  colleges,  and  the 
annual  number  of  graduates  exceeds  two 
thousand.*  During  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  there  has  been  progressive  improve- 
ment in  collegiate  and  extra-collegiate  in- 
struction by  means  of  extension  of  the  terms 
of  lectures,  subdivisions  of  the  different  de- 
partments, the  institution  of  special  courses, 
combining  more  and  more  illustrations  with 
didactic  teaching,  the  systematic  regulation 

• Vide  Toner's  Annals  of  Medical  Progress  for  these 
end  other  statistics.  For  the  dates  of  the  establish- 
ment of  different  schools  and  other  details,  vide  History 
Of  Medical  Education,  etc.,  by  N.  8.  Davis,  M.D. 
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of  study  with  recitations,  and  private  lect- ' 
ures  or  demonstrations  in  various  branches. 
Without  presumption,  it  may  be  claimed 
in  behalf  of  the  leading  American  medical 
schools  that  especially,  although  not  exclu- 
sively, as  regards  practical  instruction,  they 
compare  favorably  with  the  long -distin- 
guished schools  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany. 

In  connection  with  this  sketch  of  educa- 
tional institutions  it  is  but  just  to  the  med- 
ical profession  of  this  country  to  present 
certain  facts.  To  this  profession  belongs 
chief y whatever  credit  may  pertain  to  the 
rise  and  progress  of  these  institutions  now 
and  in  the  past.  Our  State  Legislatures  in- 
corporate medical  colleges,  and  generally 
charters  are  obtained  without  difficulty. 
Legislative  aid  in  the  way  of  money  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule,  albeit  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  well-educated  physicians  and  sur- 
geons are  literally  of  vital  importance  to  the 
public  weal.  As  a rule,  with  some  notable 
exceptions,  the  pecuniary  means  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a medical  school  are  not 
largely  furnished  either  by  municipal  ap- 
propriations or  private  contributions  from 
other  than  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. After  having  been  established,  the 
revenue  of  the  colleges  is  dented  commonly 
from  the  fees  of  students : few  colleges  have 
any  endowment.  A certain  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  a medical  school,  as  regards  the  size 
of  its  classes,  is  therefore  essential  to  its 
continuance,  and  its  prosperity  depends  on 
the  number  of  students  attracted  to  it.  The 
primary  organization  and  the  management 
in  all  respects,  including  the  appointment 
of  professors,  are  usually,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  under  the  control  of  the  faculties 
of  the  schools.  These  facts  involve  some 
objections  which  are  plausible,  and  in  a 
measure  veritable,  namely,  a medical  col- 
lege can  not,  without  risk  of  its  prosperity, 
require  a higher  grade  of  preliminary  edu- 
cation or  of  the  qualifications  for  a degree 
than  those  institutions  with  which  it  is  in 
immediate  competition,  and  professional  po- 
sitions are  exposed  to  insecurity  from  the 
action  of  colleagues.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  advantages  which  more  than  out- 
weigh these  objections.  * An  active,  honor- 
able competition  enforces  the  best  exertions, 
the  selection  of  the  ablest  teachers,  and  the 
largest  available  facilities  for  instruction. 

Another  fact,  in  justice  to  the  profession, 
should  be  presented,  namely,  there  are  prac- 
tically no  legal  restrictions  on  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Un- 
ion. Not  only  are  licenses  to  practice  easily 
obtained,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  are  legal  pen- 
alties, if  they  exist,  enforced  for  practicing 
without  a diploma  or  a license.  The  desire 
for  instruction  is  therefore  the  leading  mo- 
tive impelling  medical  students  to  resort  to 
medical  schools.  Moreover,  the  classes,  es- 


| pecially  in  metropolitan  medical  schools, 

( consist  in  part  of  licentiates  or  graduates 
who  have  been  for  a greater  or  less  period 
engaged  in  practice.  Again,  in  the  schools 
which  are  considered  as  offering  the  largest 
advantages  the  classes  preponderate  greatly 
in  numbers  over  those  in  other  schools.  At 
the  present  time  more  than  a thousand  stu- 
dents and  practitioners  are  in  attendance  at 
the  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York  during 
the  winter,  and  the  winter  classes  in  Phila- 
delphia are  not  much  smaller.  A consider- 
able proportion  of  the  members  of  the  class- 
es in  these  two  cities  is  from  distant  parts 
of  our  country,  the  fees  are  considerably 
higher  than  in  provincial  schools,  and  the 
expenses  incident  to  city  life  and  long  jour- 
neys are  not  small.  Herein  is  exemplified 
the  strength  of  the  impelling  motive,  name- 
ly, the  desire  for  instruction ; and  these  facts 
certainly  denote  a spirit  of  progress  among 
those  who  are  already,  and  those  who  are 
about  to  become,  members  of  the  medical 
profession. 

We  are  to  look  for  evidence  of  progress 
in  the  number  and  character  of  associa- 
tions for  the  promotion  and  diffusion  of 
medical  knowledge.  Prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  there  was  but  one  State  med- 
ical society.  ThiB  was  formed  in  New  Jer- 
sey in  1766,  but  not  regularly  incorporated 
until  1790.  Shortly  before  the  war  closed, 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  was  in- 
corporated. After  the  national  independ- 
ence was  achieved,  associations  were  speed- 
ily organized  in  several  of  the  States.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  they 
existed  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New 
Hampshire,  South  Carolina,  Connecticut, 
and  Maryland.  Following  those  were  local 
associations  in  different  counties  and  large 
towns.  At  the  present  time  probably  ev- 
ery State  in  the  Union  has  its  society,  and 
there  are  few  situations  so  remote  or  iso- 
lated as  not  to  be  embraced  within  the 
area  of  some  local  association.  In  1846  a 
convention  of  representatives  of  medical  so- 
cieties, hospitals,  and  colleges  throughout 
the  United  States  was  held  in  tho  city  of 
New  York,  and  the  result  was  the  estab- 
lishment, in  1847,  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  which,  excepting  during  the 
late  war  of  the  rebellion,  has  ever  since 
held  annual  meetings  in  different  parts  of 
the  Union.  Quite  recently  (1872)  an  asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  for  the  promotion 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  relating  to  the 
prevention  of  disease.  This,  entitled  the 
Public  Health  Association,  gives  promise  of 
mnch  usefulness.  National  societies  within 
late  years  have  been  formed  for  the  promo- 
tion and  diffusion  of  knowledge  relating  to 
special  departments  of  medicine — for  exam- 
ple, insanity,  and  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
ear — and  local  societies  of  this  character 
exist  in  most  of  the  larger  cities.  All  of  the 
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numerous  associations  originated  with  med- 
ical men,  and  have  been  kept  up  by  their  ef- 
forts. Many  pnblish  Transactions  at  stated 
intervals.  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  published  twenty-five  large  vol- 
umes, and  the  New  York  State  Medical  So- 
ciety nearly  or  quite  as  many.  Collective- 
ly, the  Transactions  of  the  societies  in  vari- 
ous States  coDstitute  not  an  inconsiderable 
portion  of  our  periodical  medical  literature. 
The  associations  are  all  voluntary;  mem- 
bership is  not  rendered  obligatory  by  legal 
requirement,  but  in  many,  if  not  in  most, 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  considered  essen- 
tial to  an  unequivocal  professional  status  to 
become  a member  of  some  regularly  organ- 
ized association.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  in  certain  associations  are  vested,  by 
general  agreement,  the  right  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  violations  of  medical  ethics  by 
any  of  their  members,  and  to  reprimand, 
suspend,  or  expel  for  unprofessional  con- 
duct. Passing  by  further  details,  it  may 
be  said  of  our  medical  associations  that  in 
number  and  character  they  denote  a gener- 
al and  active  co-operation  of  the  practi- 
tioners of  medicine  for  the  promotion  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  maintenance  and  elevation  of  the 
honor  and  usefulness  of  the  profession.  The 
associations  thus  furnish  evidence,  while 
they  are  also  important  means,  of  medical 
sanitary  progress. 

The  literature  of  a particular  province  of 
science  and  art,  for  a given  period,  offers  a 
good  criterion  of  the  progress  made  during 
that  period.  This  statement  is  as  applica- 
ble to  medicine  as  to  any  department  of 
knowledge.  Comparing  the  present  with 
the  past,  in  this  aspect,  as  in  other  points  of 
contrast,  due  consideration  is  to  be  given  to 
the  difference  in  population,  which  at  the 
time  independence  was  declared  was  not 
much  over  3,000,000,  while  at  the  present 
time  it  is  estimated  to  be  about  40,000, 000. # 

During  the  colonial  government  there 
was  not  entire  absence  of  an  American  med- 
ical literature.  Davis  gives  a list  of  twen- 
ty-eight publications,  most  of  which  were 
works  of  small  or  moderate  size,  but  several 
of  them  possessing  much  merit  on  the  score 
of  originality  and  ability.  There  was  no 
American  medical  periodical  during  this  pe- 
riod, the  first  being  the  Medical  Repository , the 
publication  of  which  was  commenced  in  the 
city  of  New  York  in  1797.  This  was  a quar- 
terly of  about  150  pages,  ably  conducted,  and 
its  publication  ceased  with  the  twenty-third 
volume.  In  1804  the  publication  of  two 
medical  journals  was  commenced  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  subsequent  multiplication  of 
medical  periodicals  and  their  publication  in 
different  parts  of  the  Union  constitute  strik- 
ing evidence  of  progress.  At  the  present 


• Toner,  op.  clt. 


time  there  are  between  thirty  and  forty  med- 
ical journals  published  in  the  United  States, 
not  including  the  Transactions  of  societies, 
hospital  reports,  and  other  publications  prop- 
erly belonging  to  periodical  literature.  The 
history  of  medical  journalism  in  this  country 
during,  the  last  half  century  would  show 
many  changes,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  a 
quarterly  journal,  The  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences , established  in  1827,  succeed- 
ing the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical 
and  Physical  Sciences , established  in  1820,  still 
lives,  the  arrangement  of  contents  never 
having  been  changed,  the  present  publisher 
the  successor  of  the  house  which  from  the 
first  issued  this,  as  also  the  preceding  work, 
and  conducted  now  by  the  same  able  editor 
as  over  forty  years  ago.  The  Boston  Medic- 
al and  Surgical  Journal , with  divers  changes, 
has  been  in  existence  for  about  the  same 
length  of  time. 

The  bibliography  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century  embraces  not  a few  able 
works,  among  which  the  voluminous  writ- 
ings of  Rush  are  prominent.  The  standard 
works  and  text-books,  however,  were  chiefly 
of  foreign  authorship.  During  the  second 
quarter  the  number  of  works  by  American 
authors  had  largely  increased,  the  list  em- 
bracing acceptable  text-books  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  surgery,  midwifery,  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  the  materia  medica . Then, 
as  now,  the  absence  of  any  international 
copyright  restrictions  favored  the  republi- 
cation of  works  by  British  in  preference  to 
those  by  native  authors,  the  former  having 
the  advantage  of  a success  already  acquired, 
and  the  reprint  requiring  no  royalty.  Here 
is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  a national  literature 
which,  injustice  to  American  authors,  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  Notwithstanding  this 
obstacle,  and  a prevailing  sentiment  that 
exotics  transplanted  from  the  older  coun- 
tries, as  a matter  of  course,  are  superior  to 
native  productions,  the  increase  of  original 
books  has  been  progressive  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  At  this  moment  the  ma- 
jority of  the  works  recognized  by  medical 
schools  and  the  profession  as  text-books  in 
the  different  departments  of  medical  educa- 
tion are  by  American  authors,  and  there  are 
few  topics  within  the  range  of  the  science 
and  art  of  medicine  which  are  not  credita- 
bly represented  in  our  own  literature.  At 
the  same  time,  foreign  books  and  periodical 
publications  now,  as  heretofore,  have  a large 
circulation  in  this  country.  Our  native 
productions  do  not  displace  exotics,  but  both 
flourish  together,  competing  with  a fair  ri- 
valry. 

Medical  progress,  as  evidenced  in  the  lit- 
erature of  medicine,  is  more  especially  mark- 
ed in  works  of  a practical  character.  This 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  those  who  pursue  medical  studies  in  this 
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country  hare  chiefly  in  view  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  practitioner.  The 
prosecution  of  researches  of  a purely  scien- 
tific character,  having  no  immediate  prac- 
tical bearing,  is  comparatively  rare.  It  is 
easy  to  explain  the  lack  of  progress  in  this 
direction,  as  shown  by  comparison  with  oth- 
er countries.  The  rapid  increase  of  our  pop- 
ulation and  its  extension  over  new  territory 
have  involved  a large  demand  for  practi- 
tioners, a large  proportion  of  whom  are,  to 
a greater  or  less  extent,  isolated  as  regards 
much  intercourse  with  each  other,  and 
therefore  obliged  to  depend  greatly  on 
their  own  resources  in  medical  and  surgical 
practice.  Hence  a predominant  desire  for 
knowledge  which  is  plainly  and  directly 
practical.  Another  and  more  potential  rea- 
son is  the  absence  of  inducements  or  even 
encouragement  for  purely  scientific  research- 
es beyond  their  intrinsic  attractions.  Our 
collegiate  institutions,  from  want  of  endow- 
ment, are  unable  to  make  adequate  provis- 
ions for  investigations  which  have  no  ap- 
preciable relations  to  practical  teaching; 
the  policy  of  our  State  governments,  al- 
ready referred  to,  is  to  leave  the  cultivation 
of  all  the  departments  of  medicine  in  the 
hands  of  the  medical  profession,  without 
offering  incitements  or  rewards,  and  the 
spirit  of  emulation  is  not  what  it  would 
be  were  there  a larger  number  in  the  field 
of  original  scientific  investigations.  These 
are  the  reasons  for  the  fact  that  the  med- 
ical literature  of  this  country  up  to  the 
present  time,  as  compared  with  that  of  oth- 
er countries,  is  deficient  in  what  may  be 
distinguished  as  scientific  in  contrast  with 
practical  medicine.  A list  of  American  pub- 
lications relating  to  medicine  and  sanitary 
science  during  the  last  hundred  years  would 
show  a steadily  increasing  progress  in  this 
direction,  and  such  a list  would  include  not 
an  inconsiderable  number  of  works  of  a 
purely  scientific  character.  The  reader  who 
may  desire  information  concerning  the  med- 
ical bibliography  of  our  country  is  referred 
to  a late  publication,  entitled  History  of 
American  Medical  Literature  from  1776  to  the 
Present  Time,  by  Professor  S.  D.  Gross,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Within  the  past  few  years  subjects  relat- 
ing to  sanitary  knowledge  have  entered  into 
our  literature  more  largely  than  heretofore. 
The  publications  by  Health  Boards  have 
been  of  much  interest  and  value.  These 
subjects  have  also  occupied  a considerable 
share  of  medical  journals  and  the  Transac- 
tions of  medical  associations,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  is  at  least  one  journal 
devoted  specially  to  this  department  of 
knowledge.  It  is  fair  to  acknowledge  that 
the  recent  activity  in  this  direction  is  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  labors  prosecuted 
under  governmental  co-operation  and  sup- 
port in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries. 


The  attention  now  given  to  what  has  been 
called  “ preventive  medicine”  may  be  espe- 
j cially  referred  to  as  evidence  of  progress. 
To  promote  public  health  by  removing  or 
lessening  the  causes  of  disease,  to  forestall 
epidemics  and  endemics  or  arrest  their 
course,  are  objects  of  medical  science  high- 
er in  importance  than  therapeutics.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  is  recognized  by  the 
philosophic  and  philanthropic  physician; 
and  there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  al- 
ready the  study  of  sanitary  science  has  led 
to  the  saving  of  much  life.  Were  it  con- 
sistent with  the  limits  of  this  article,  I 
might  cite  the  facts  in  the  history  of  epi- 
demic cholera  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
1866  and  1867  as  proof  that  by  prompt  and 
efficient  preventive  measures  this  disease 
may  be  effectually  “ stamped  out.v*  Sani- 
tary science  and  medical  science  are  to  a 
great  extent  convertible  terms,  as  implied 
in  the  name,  preventive  medicine.  The 
prevention  of  diseases  is  the  practical  re- 
sult of  our  knowledge  of  their  character 
and  causes.  Our  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  diseases,  more  especially  of  the  special 
causes  which  give  rise  to  epidemics  and  en- 
demics, is  confessedly  defective ; thus  far  in 
the  history  of  medical  and  sanitary  prog- 
ress we  have  been  obliged  to  content  our- 
selves with  the  investigation  of  their  laws 
without  being  able  to  determine  with  pos- 
itiveness their  essential  nature  and  mode 
of  production.  Conceding  this,  it  is,  per- 
haps, not  an  extravagant  assertion  to  say 
that,  with  our  present  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, by  means  of  the  skillful  employ- 
ment of  disinfecting  agents,  together  with 
other  sanitary  measures,  the  prevalence  of 
certain  diseases — epidemic  cholera  and  yel- 
low fever — is  within  the  power  of  scien- 
tific control.  In  this  direction  of  progress 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  much  will  be 
accomplished  by  continued  investigations. 
For  carrying  on  these  investigations  and 
enforcing  sanitary  measures  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  public  and  legal  powers  is  es- 
sential; hence  the  importance  of  awakening 
public  interest  on  the  subject,  and  diffusing 
as  far  as  practicable  popular  information. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  im- 
provement in  quarantine  regulations.  The 
problem  in  the  department  of  sanitary  sci- 
ence relating  to  quarantine  is  to  provide  to 
the  utmost  extent  for  the  public  health, 
with  the  least  interference  with  personal 
freedom  and  the  interests  of  commerce.  A 
review  of  the  history  of  quarantine  laws 
would  show  how  great  has  been  the  progress 
towaigl  the  solution  of  this  problem,  as  a 
result  of  the  increase  of  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  disease  and  of  preventive  meas- 
ures. From  the  necessity  of  resisting  a 


# Vide  reports  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health, 
New  York,  for  these  years. 
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itot^r'-.uito  details,  1 must  be 
coDt^tdvAViUi  lUv  general  statement  that  the 
njir  fijf cpiamer- 
cial  cities  at?  tW  fmaseni  time  eqc^pHty  the 
progress  made  within  late  ygtiis  in  this  most 
Important  matte;'.* 

Medical  iuni  ^wfcary  m evi- 
denced by  import  uni  pr  improve-- 

meufe,  next  ;;  1 ^uiit>  attention,  Of  course 
tlma&  this  i^uhtry  ate  mote 

especially  characteristic  of  Amerieah  prog- 
ram ye k'Tb.n  Vtk&f  adoption  of  discoveries 
ami  which  have  originated  in 

o th ea?  eon  at  ties  is  significant  of  a progress- 
ive spirit^:/;  . , ; 

The  great usfc  ^t-ent  in  th«  medical  history 
of  ^ period*  the  whole- 

world  vr:#s  the  anuounoota^st  of 

the  diKoy^ry  of  vaccination-  Tinnier  an- 
disttiVC?|fy  tn  & £Mtper  Sprinted 
for  the  ivuthoi**  i«  1798,  Ho  had  desired 
that  the  jinper  4u|Mq1&  nppe&r  under  the  mi* 
spices  of  the  j^oy  ai  Society ^ pf  Lontion,  ho  t 
it  was  doHinhd  by  That  teamed  body  dp  the 
gttmml  fch&t  its  p a hiinetioa  wuald  damage 
ypo  reputation  which  the  author  lunlab 
ready  acquired  by  some  fibeiuvatiuns  m ibe 
bnekdol  If  rW^.ip#gntj^'  &a  a criterion  of 

tie 

hxituan  U&,  that  Of  4 ep tier  far  transcends 
apy . other  s!,  the  hLToiy  of  the  world.  A 
medical  writer  hi  reprc8ei.iT*  the  mun- 
tflBtpf  fcvgs  xavvd  aft  fellows : M In  England 
alone  tlic  ^l^olute  itjortality  from  small-pox 
is  teas  hy  a year  than  it  was  half  a 

If  Ashnilar  rate  of  reduction 
ip  the  ntnoher  of  deaths  from  small-pox 
holds  good,  as  we ‘h&vnpvhry  triaspn  to  be- 
lia.ve  is  the  case,  in  the  qther  kingdoms  of 
JEiiropn*  then,  out  of  the  ‘^20^00,CI^)  of  peo- 
ple tti&i  inhabit  this  quarter  of  the  glolie, 
100,000  or  5(10,000  fewer  atfw  die  of  small- 
pox than,  with  a simiter  populatioii,  would 
have  died  from  this  malady  fifty  years  ago. 
/v.  ^During  the  long  European  w ars  con* 
nectod  with  and  follr>wiiig  the  French  Rw* 
plution  It  has  been  otdeniated  tbat  lSve  ot 
hix  tnillicms  of  human,  lives  wpre  lost,  In 
Europe  vaccination  haa  already  prm'tved 
from  death  a greater  n umTber  of  Etiimfu  h*v 
tugs  than  were  sacrificed  during  the  bourse 
of  these  wars.  The  lancet  e»f  Jouncr  has 
saved  far  more  human  jives  tlian  the  sword 
of  Napoteou  desrroyedbf  ' ; ■ / v 

The  introduction  of  vaccination  met  with 
virofen?.  opposition  in  England,  It  was 
scontPd  py  many  as  entailing  ore  mat*  dis- 
eases of  inferior  auimals,  as  likely  ri*  Cw*v> 
■p  physical  and  mental  doterioniteo.  »;<  ; . 
bainun  race,  aud  as  an  impious  ■ 

v readsr  HftttgtfS&'lff  tbte  matter  H vf  kit^1  u> 

h Vtiptjr  <i<jUUt?d.  yttarantiw^  (ftnsrfti  }yH7k'ipk*  tv> 

jfy&jty  it*  Or^cmUntifm)  hy  8,  Ouklcy  Yn^dct podt 
M.I>SI  d^tib  ot  the  port  of  Kiw  York,  etc, 

i^7X 

t Sir  SiiavNoa  on  tuntatUcftitt,  etc.,  UH9. 


inteHerencc  with  the  ordinances  c»f  Ft^vi- 
deuce,  so  t hat  many  years  elapsed  before 
the  iinportottoe  of  the  discovery  was  pme- 
tically  yechghised  ia  the  conn  try  go  -m.de  h 
honored  by  thW  nativity  ^ t<f  the  discoverer. 
We  hav^  a right  to  take  credit  far  the 
promptn^  with  wliiiih  vaceinatteh  was 
adopted  m thia  coTAXitry.amd  for  its  being: 
popularized  with  comparatively  small  oppo- 
sition. Tu  1792  Professor  Benjamin  Waters 
house,  in  Bost&d,  having  obtained  the  virus 
from  J er/nifcr,  vnucina t^u  i?w  oi  ku  own. 
cMldred,  Or.  Yttleutfne  Beaman 

procured  virus  from  The  urm  &f  a pattent 
who  had  I'oen  vaocliiated.  by  Or;  Water- 
Jious^and  performed  the  first  vneciriatiou 
in  therity  of  New  Y^rk  ; and  in  VtOZ  iin  hi- 
HtitnUim  vxos  established  In  New  York  for 
the  purpose  uf  vaccinating  the  poor  grariu- 
tously  and  keeping  up  a supply  of  the  vixvis. 
Not  going  into  fntihef  detuu^t  not  tun 
lntrodvi^^oa  of  vaccijEiatioh  in  tins  country  v 
he  cited  hh  indicating  ui  that  day  a spirit 
of  nterUeui  nud  eohifary  f^greesT 
Numerous  examptes  af  ths?  •teivdy  addition 
in  thia  country  of  dieeo verier  ahd  imtfrorc- 
mnuta  of  leaser  magnitude  thfin  the  iBsedv- 
cry  t>Y  vaeebt&tion  might  be  cited  In  jHug- 
riatioh  -uf  a spirit  of  progreaiu  % will 
mention  bat  two  of  these,  uamely,  the  dis- 
covery of  aubcultatiou,  and  the  employment 
of  the  thermometer  in  the  study  of  diseases. 
Laennee’s  discovery  of  auaeditati w w^  aa 
event  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
mediciire.  By  means  of  the  physical  signs 
determined  by  listening  to  somids  witliin 
the  chest,  the  didervnt  altectioos  of  the 
lungs  and  heart  are  now  readily  dteiin- 
guished  ixotn  each  oth*uv  and  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  symptoms  and  laws  of  thc^c  af- 
fections has  been  hKoight  to  great  perfec- 
tion. The  great  work  by  I*actuu*c,  on  aus- 
cultation was  published  in  Farie  in  1^19, 
It  was  translated  into  Euglish  hy  Bt, 
F«>rbo§,  of  London,  itf  l.^l.  The  irnpor- 
tance  of  this  new  method  of  examination 
vvaa  not  at  once  dppreoiAted 
or  other  chan  tries  in  Europe,  Itnict  with 
^ k crj^T. tc^xtx , saxi ridietiieT  At 
that  time  crossing  the  Atlantic  for  nvcdical 
Uivprdvbm»>ht  «fas  a ;^$at_  nndeHaking. 
NeverthelCvSs,  not.  a fcw  of  tho  yonn'g  mcd- 
leal  men  of  this  Country  Faris, 

Londonv  and  Edinburgh  vrlt^h  that  purpose. 
The  stetlii'iscopc 

agency,  was  speedily  iuusebu  tliU  riite  nf 

tke  Atlanfic.  The  writer  can  testify  that, 

i ,'4f  -}&ibAtw.  Tcnsculta- 

■ j t ty.n . $ teivbhing, 

i Ar*.  rhly  tiijj&wM-'  -sigit  had 

| 'he&ji.  .pi<’>v4ik^g  A?ner« 

j tea h jusd  eh« 

imng  np^u  h eti ve  pro fest^n a al  life* 

In  t&tf#  a prisje  was  cdfered  for  competitive  - 

• J a me®  J ack^oo,  Juru,  oi  Bwttm. 
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dissertations  on  this  together  with  other 
methods  of  exploration,  the  successful  com- 
petitor being  OliverWendell  Holmes,  whose 
early  labors  in  medicine  were  of  a character 
to  occasion  in  the  minds  of  those  devoted  to 
this  department  of  knowledge  a feeling  of 
regret  that  his  talents  have  been  diverted 
to  the  pursuits  of  literature,  in  which  he 
has  achieved  such  great  distinction. 

The  employment  of  the  thermometer  in 
practical  medicine  is  of  recent  date.  Al- 
though advocated  and  to  some  extent  ex- 
emplified by  previous  medical  observers,  it 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  labors  of  Wun- 
derlich, in  Germany,  that  this  instrument 
is  now  in  common  use  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  Simple  as  seems  the  proposi- 
tion to  determine  the  heat  of  the  body  in 
diseases  by  exact  measurement,  in  place  of 
the  fallacious  evidence  afforded  by  the  sen- 
sations of  the  patient  or  the  physician’s 
touch,  its  importance  has  only  been  appre- 
ciated within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
Wunderlich’s  labors  have  established  cer- 
tain thermometric  laws  in  disease  which 
are  now  considered  as  of  great  value  in  es- 
timating danger  and  in  discriminating  dis- 
eases from  each  other.  The  promptness  with 
which  medical  thermometry  was  adopted  in 
this  country,  and  the  very  general  use  of 
the  thermometer,  may  be  mentioned  as  evi- 
dence of  a spirit  of  progress.* 

Passing  now  to  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments originated  in  this  country,  I must  re- 
strict myself  to  certain  of  those  which  are 
prominent,  overlooking  much  that  it  would 
be  culpable  to  omit  in  a history  of  American 
medicine.  Adopting  a chronological  ar- 
rangement, the  formidable  surgical  opera- 
tion known  as  ovariotomy  is  the  first  in  the 
series. 

This  operation  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  by  Ephraim  M'Dowell,  of  Danville, 
Kentucky,  in  1809.  After  having  performed 
it  in  two  other  instances,  he  reported  very 
briefly  the  three  cases  in  the  Eclectic  Reper- 
tory and  Analytical  Review,  in  1816.  The  op- 
eration was  successful  in  each  of  the  three 
cases.  He  subsequently  performed  it  ten 
times,  making  the  whole  number  of  cases 
thirteen,  of  which  eight,  at  least,  were  suc- 
cessful. Although  never  before  performed, 
the  possibility  and  propriety  of  the  opera- 
tion had  been  advocated,  especially  by  John 
Bell,  a distinguished  teacher  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  in  Edinburgh.  M'Dowell  was 
a private  pupil  of  Bell  in  1793  and  1794,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  determination  was 
then  formed  to  undertake  the  operation 
whenever  the  opportunity  offered. 

McDowell’s  report  of  cases  was  received 

• The  remarks  In  relation  to  the  thermometer  are 
equally  applicable  to  two  still  more  recent  improve- 
ments In  the  means  of  investigating  the  phenomena 
of  disease,  namely,  the  ophthalmoscope  and  the  laryn- 
goscope. 


with  incredulity,  and  the  operation  was  not 
repeated  by  any  other  surgeon  until  the 
year  1821,  when  it  was  performed  by  Natliau 
Smith,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Yale  College. 
It  was  performed  by  the  latter  surgeon  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  M'Poweirs  previous 
operations.  For  more  than  twenty  years  it 
was  practically  almost  ignored  in  this  coun- 
try, and  during  the  next  twenty  years  it  en- 
countered much  opposition  from  meuiWrs 
of  the  medical  profession.  Within  the  last 
fifteen  years  this  opposition  has  in  a great 
measure  ceased,  and  the  number  of  opera- 
tions baa  progressively  increased,  so  that  in 
1871  the  uumber  of  reported  cases  amounted 
to  739,  an  analysis  of  660  of  the  cases  giving 
a success  of  sixty-eight  per  cent.* 

McDowell’s  report  of  his  first  three  cases 
was  published  in  Great  Britain  in  1834. 
Here  too  it  was  received  with  incredulity. 
The  editor  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
English  medical  journals  at  that  time,  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Retie «r,  applied  the 
quotation,  Credat  Judcrue,  turn  ego . Subse- 
quently he  used  this  language : 44  In  despite 
of  all  that  has  been  written  respecting  this 
cruel  operation,  we  entirely  disbelieve  that 
it  has  ever  been  performed  with  succosa,  nor 
do  we  think  it  over  will.”  Having  quoted 
this  extract,  another  should  be  added,  takon 
from  the  same  journal  of  the  following  year 
(1826):  “A  back  settlement  of  America — 
Kentucky — has  beaten  the  mothor  country, 
nay,  Europe  itself,  with  all  the  boasted  sur- 
geons thereof,  in  the  fearful  and  formidable 
operation  of  gastrotomy  with  extraction  of 
diseased  ovaries.  In  the  second  volume  of 
this  series  we  adverted  to  the  coses  of  Dr. 
McDowell,  of  Kentucky,  published  by  Mr. 
Lizars,  of  Edinburgh,  and  expressed  our- 
selves as  skeptical  respecting  their  authen- 
ticity. Dr.  Coates,  however,  has  now  given 
us  muoh  more  cause  for  wonder  at  the  suc- 
cess of  Dr.  M'Dowell ; for  it  appears  that 
out  of  five  cases  operated  on  in  Kentuoky 
by  Dr.  MfDowell,  four  recovered  after  the 
operation,  and  only  one  died.  There  were 
circumstances  in  the  narratives  of  the  first 
three  cases  that  caused  misgivings  in  our 
minds,  for  which  uncharitabloness  we  ask 
pardon  of  God  and  Dr.  M'Dowell  of  Dan- 
ville.” The  first  cases  in  Scotland  proving 
unsuccessful,  the  operation  was  not  repeat- 
ed for  twenty  years.  In  England  it  was 
first  successfully  performed  in  1836.  Here, 
as  in  America,  under  considerable  violent 
opposition,  operations  within  the  last  twen- 
ty years  have  multiplied  rapidly,  so  that  in 
1863,  377  cases  had  been  reported,  sixty  per 
cent,  of  which  had  been  successful.  In  1870 
the  number  of  operations  performed  in  En- 
gland had  increased  to  1000  or  1100,  more 
than  300  having  been  performed  by  one  sur- 
geon. In  France  ovariotomy  was  first  per- 


* Peaales  on  ovarian  tumors,  1672. 
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formed  in  1844,  and  was  successful.  The 
operation  was  here  denounced  by  distin- 
guished surgeons.  In  1870  there  had  been 
reports  of  190  operations,  all  but  seven  aft- 
er 1862,  the  percentage  of  success  being  less 
than  in  En  gland  and  America.  In  Germany 
in  1870  there  had  been  180  operations,  with 
a percentage  of  only  forty-one  per  oent.  of 
recoveries.* 

I have  cited  the  foregoing  historical  facts 
in  order  that  the  non-medical  reader  may  to 
some  extent  appreciate  the  importance  of 
this  operation.  That  it  has  saved  many 
lives  can  not  be  doubted;  and  if  in  some 
instances  life  might  not  have  been  destroy- 
ed by  the  disease,  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  the  operation  has  relieved  patients 
from  a distressing  burden  and  deformity. 
Its  origination,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
prominent  events  illustrative  of  American 
medical  progress.  When  the  large  size  of 
the  ovarian  tumors  is  considered,  together 
with  the  nature  of  the  operation — opening 
the  abdomen  by  a long  incision,  and  expos- 
ing the  contained  viscera — one  can  not  but 
admire  the  boldness,  self-confidence,  and 
philanthropy  which  led  to  this  great  surgic- 
al achievement. 

Other  important  surgical  operations  were 
performed  in  this  country  for  the  first  time 
not  long  after  the  operations  of  M'Dowell. 
Early  in  the  past  centennial  period  the 
great  John  Hunter  introduced  a new  oper- 
ation for  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurism. 
Previously  the  operation  had  been  opening 
the  aneurismal  sac,  removal  of  the  fibrinous 
or  bloody  clots  contained  within  it,  and  ty- 
ing the  artery  above  and  below  it — an  op- 
eration attended  with  not  a little  risk  of 
life  from  loss  of  blood  and  subsequent  dan- 
gers, rendering  it  often  unsuccessful.  The 
Hunterian  operation,  as  it  was  termed,  con- 
sisted in  tying  the  femoral  artery  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  tumor,  leaving  the  latter  to 
diminish  or  disappear  from  the  gradual  ab- 
sorption of  its  contents.  An  account  of 
this  great  improvement  in  surgery  was  first 
published  in  1787. 

Hunter’s  operation  opened  up  a new  field 
in  practical  surgery,  namely,  the  ligation  of 
arteries  of  a still  larger  size,  not  only  in  cases 
of  aneurism,  but  to  arrest  hemorrhages,  and 
for  the  relief  or  cure  of  certain  local  affec- 
tions. Successive  operations  in  this  new 
field  are  among  the  most  striking  of  the 
events  denoting  progress  during  the  next 
thirty  years.  American  surgeons  took  a 
prominent  part  in  these  operations.  Aber- 
nethy  tied  the  external  iliac  artery,  in  the 
groin,  for  aneurism  in  1802.  Stevens  in  San- 
ta Cruz  and  Atkinson  in  England  had  tied 
the  internal  iliac  artery,  the  former  with 
and  the  latter  without  success,  when  the 
operation  was  successfully  performed  by  S. 


* For  further  details  vide  Peaalee,  op.  dt 


Pomeroy  White,  of  Hudson,  New  York,  in 
1827.  In  the  same  year  Valentine  Mott  suc- 
cessfully tied  the  common  iliac  artery  in  a 
case  of  aneurism.  This  artery  had  been 
tied  but  once  previously,  and  in  that  in- 
stance the  operator  was  an  American  sur- 
geon, Gibson,  then  of  Maryland,  afterward 
of  Philadelphia.  In  the  latter  case  the  op- 
eration was  to  arrest  hemorrhage  after  a 
wound  in  the  abdomen.  The  carotid  artery 
on  one  side  was  first  tied  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  in  1808.  At  that  time  probably  no 
surgeon  would  have  ventured  to  tie  the 
common  carotid  artery  on  both  sides.  This 
was  done  in  1829,  by  Mussey,  an  American 
surgeon,  twelve  days  intervening  between 
the  two  operations.  The  disease  was  aneu- 
rism by  anastomosis ; the  aneurismal  tumor 
was  afterward  removed,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered. 

Tying  the  subolavian  artery  above  the 
collar-bone  had  been  attempted  by  Sir  Ast- 
ley Cooper,  and  the  operation  abandoned, 
in  1809.  Subsequently  the  operation  had 
been  performed  in  Great  Britain  four  times, 
but  in  each  case  without  success,  when  it 
was  for  the  first  time  successfully  perform- 
ed by  Wright  Post,  of  New  York,  in  1817. 
In  1818  Valentine  Mott  performed  the  diffi- 
cult and  bold  operation  of  tying  the  in- 
nominate artery.  This  operation,  in  the 
language  qf  his  biographer,  Professor  Gross, 
“gave  him  a world- wide  reputation,  and 
placed  him  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  the 
illustrious  surgeons  of  his  day.”  To  appre- 
ciate the  operation,  some  knowledge  of  an- 
atomy and  physiology  is  requisite.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  innominate  artery,  situ- 
ated in  “ fearful  proximity  to  the  heart,”  is 
the  vessel  which  distributes  the  blood  to  the 
right  side  of  the  head  and  the  right  upper 
extremity.  Cutting  off  suddenly  with  a 
ligature  the  flow  of  blood  through  this  ves- 
sel, the  reliance  for  the  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  parts  just  mentioned  is  upon  the  com- 
munications between  its  branches  and  those 
of  other  arteries.  Appreciating  the  sense 
of  responsibility  which  the  surgeon  must 
have  felt  in  venturing  on  such  an  operation 
for  the  first  time,  we  can  sympathize  in  the 
intense  anxiety  as  thus  described  by  his  biog- 
rapher: “ Doubtful  whether  so  large  a quan- 
tity of  blood  could  suddenly  be  intercepted 
so  near  the  heart  without  very  serious  ef- 
fects upon  the  brain,  he  drew  the  cprd  very 
gradually,  with  his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon 
the  patient’s  countenance,  determined  to 
withdraw  it  instantly  if  any  alarming  symp- 
toms should  arise.  His  feelings  had  been 
wrought  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  we  may 
therefore  easily  imagine  the  relief  he  expe- 
rienced when  he  perceived,  to  use  his  own 
language,  ‘no  change  of  feature  or  agita- 
tion of  body.’”  The  operation  was  not  suc- 
cessful, the  patient  dying  from  secondary 
hemorrhage  twenty-two  days  after  its  per- 
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form&nce ; the  fact,  however,  that  so  large  a 
vessel  may  be  tied  with  impunity  was  dem- 
onstrated. The  operation  was  afterward 
repeatedly  performed,  without  success,  ow- 
ing to  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage.  It 
was  reserved  for  an  American  surgeon  at 
length  to  perform  it  with  complete  success. 
In  1864  this  artery  was  tied  by  A.  W.  Smyth, 
of  New  Orleans.  Repeated  hemorrhages 
having  taken  place,  as  in  the  other  cases, 
Smyth,  fifty-four  days  after  the  operation, 
tied  another  of  the  arteries  carrying  blood 
to  the  brain — the  vertebral  artery — and  by 
this  second  operation  the  loss  of  blood  was 
controlled.  The  patient  recovered. 

I have  referred  to  the  tying  of  large  ar- 
teries with  some  detail,  because  these  suc- 
cessive operations  represent  important  dis- 
coveries and  improvements.  It  has  been 
seen  that  with  these  operations  the  sur- 
geons of  this  country  were  in  no  small  meas- 
ure identified.  I do  not  refer  to  other  great 
surgical  operations  performed  by  Mott  and 
others,  showing  knowledge,  skill,  and  bold- 
ness in  the  operations.  It  would  be  an  in- 
justice to  distinguished  members  of  the 
profession  to  omit  doing  this  were  I writing 
a history  of  American  medicine ; but  the  ob- 
ject of  this  sketch,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
is  not  to  do  honor  to  the  individuals  by 
whose  attainments  and  labors  the  profession 
lias  been  honored,  but  to  cite  representative 
facts  as  illustrative  of  progress. 

The  next  important  event  belonging  in 
this  series  pertains  to  physiology,  namely, 
the  remarkable  observations  of  Beaumont 
in  relation  to  digestion.  A Canadian  boat- 
man, named  Alexis  San  Martin,  from  an  ac- 
cidental discharge  of  a musket  loaded  with 
buckshot,  was  wounded  in  the  abdomen,  and 
recovered  with  a permanent  opening  into  the 
stomach.  He  was  under  the  care  of  Beau- 
mont, a surgeon  of  the  United  States  army, 
who  at  once  recognized  the  opportunity  of 
making  important  observations  and  experi- 
ments, the  opening  enabling  him  to  with- 
draw the  contents  of  the  stomach  at  will 
without  any  injury  to  the  patient.  Prior 
to  this  time  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
the  processes  of  digestion  in  the  stomach 
were  dependent  on  the  presence  of  a se- 
creted liquid — the  gastric  juice.  This  liquid, 
however,  had  never  been  obtained  in  so 
large  quantity  and  in  such  a state  of  purity 
as  was  now  practicable.  Beaumont,  secur- 
ing the  co-operation  of  the  patient,  and 
keeping  him  daily  under  observation  from 
the  year  1825  to  1832,  studied  with  great 
patience  and  ability  the  character  of  this 
liquid  when  withdrawn  from  the  stomach, 
and  the  successive  changes  taking  place  in 
the  aliment  during  digestion.  The  effects 
of  the  gastric  juice  upon  different  kinds  of 
nutriment  out  of  the  body  were  carefully 
observed;  the  relative  digestibility  of  the 
various  articles  of  food  within  the  stomach 


was  accurately  determined,  i&id  the  effects 
of  disturbing  extrinsic  influences  were  noted. 
Beaumont  published  an  accouut  of  his  ex- 
periments and  observations  in  1834.  This 
event  was  one  of  great  importance  in  the 
progress  of  physiology.  The  facts  contain- 
ed in  his  publication  at  this  day  are  to  be 
found  in  the  physiological  text -books  of  all 
countries.  Within  late  years  experimental 
physiologists  have  been  accustomed  to  pro- 
duce, in  inferior  animals,  especially  in  the 
dog,  an  artificial  communication  with  the 
interior  of  the  stomach  such  as  was  occa- 
sioned by  accident  in  the  case  of  the  Cana- 
di&n  boatman,  in  order  to  obtain  the  gastrio 
jnice,  and  to  demonstrate  its  effect  upon 
food  both  within  and  without  the  organ. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  results  of 
these  experiments  aud  observations  could 
not  be  considered  as  representing,  in  all  re- 
gards, facts  pertaining  to  digestion  in  man, 
and  hence,  as  furnishing  a standard  for  com- 
parison, those  made  by  Beaumont  are  in- 
valuable. 

I come  now  to  the  orowning  event  in  the 
history  of  American  medioal  and  sanitary 
progress  during  the  last  oentennial  period. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  every  thing  pertain- 
ing to  the  physical  universe  and  to  bring 
beings  is  in  conformity  with  an  infinitely 
intelligent  and  wise  government,  diseases 
exist  for  certain  purposes,  and  the  means 
of  preventing,  controlling,  and  ameliorating 
them  acquired  by  human  knowledge  are  not 
left  to  chance.  The  history  of  medical  and 
sanitary  progress  in  the  past  shows  that 
epochs  characterized  by  great  discoveries 
do  not  occur  in  rapid  sneoesaion.  Jenner’s 
discovery  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  con- 
stituted a great  epoch.  The  discovery  of 
the  useful  application  of  anesthetics  may 
be  considered  as  constituting  the  second 
great  epoch  within  the  last  centennial  pe- 
riod. Had  it  been  announced  a ceutury 
ago  that  ere  long  surgical  operations  were 
to  be  divested  of  suffering,  that  the  law  of 
distress  in  child-birth  imposed  upon  woman 
in  the  primeval  corse  was  to  be  abrogated, 
and  that  pain  need  no  longer  be  an  element 
in  many  diseases,  would  not  such  an  an- 
nouncement have  seemed  as  marvelous,  to 
say  the  least,  os  that,  by  means  of  steam, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  might  be  traversed  in 
less  than  ten  days,  the  American  continent 
in  a still  less  number  of  days,  and  that, 
through  the  agency  of  the  electrical  onr- 
rent,  a communication  could  be  sent  around 
the  globe  in  the  space  of  a few  minutes  T 

The  successful  application  of  aneesthesia 
by  the  inhalation  of  ether,  or  etherization 
in  surgery,  was  first  demonstrated  in  Boston, 
in  1846.  The  first  application  in  operative 
midwifery  was  also  made  in  Boston,  in  1847. 
Chloroform,  which  was  Bpeedily  to  a con- 
siderable extent  substituted  for  aulphurio 
ether  as  the  anaesthetic  agent,  was  intro- 
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ducM  by  Si£*Tson,  of  Edinburgh,  shortly 

after  the  discovery  of  etherisation..  If  |r 
to  dilute  m tiie  meatiinable  boob 
whieh  amfcatheBia,it>  its  various  useful  ap- 
' plications,  hatr cottfeaTed  »m  luaiikiud.  T&s 
ihiifl.tiwa  of  pain  w&sso  obviously  itx*h 
a/gxea t hj^aamgriiiat  almost  the  only  ques- 
tions ever  miscd  :ih  opposi Hon  have  ndafc* 
eti  to  the  impossibility  of  absolute  aeeixmy 
against  the  occusi  on  rj  it fiifo  fof>m  the 

ariUiSthetk  ageitt.  ' Of  flfo  ah^^th^tte'- 

agents  ether  ami  eblofttfunfy  ^ 
been  gtmwtUy  Hmployeil  iu  Europ*,  £*id 
also  to  a fckfotifc in  this  gegfth 

try,  A odfobfoaH&u  too  agents  id 

«oa^|4hi00  ecaployiMlV 

undoubtedly  greater  from  ^bioroform  than 
from  ether,,  hut  the  a^nuiBtration  of  the 
latter  is  more  ahd  the  lohulat ioti 

is  often  diaftgteeabfo : these,  are  the  reasons 
for  the  preference  green  »o  largely  to  the 
former.  The  danger  from  ether  k almost 
nil.  anti  that  from  cMorofotm  is  exceeding^ 
ly  small.  Thafy.ai  Q try  ^Hospital,  Ldttdmv 
ritloTxyform  had  been  used  in  mote  iimix 
18,OOU  eases  before  any  serious  accident  *>o-< 
crnrech  aad.  in  Kh&  Erituean  war  it  was  ml- 
ministered  more  than  £$,600  time#  without 
a single  d<uitb<*  * 

It  is  difhcitifc  to  appremate  blessings  with 
Out  taki  n g ae  a slandrpoint  a period  w'heu 
they  were  not  enjoyed,  .EvOrtfca  with  winch 
we  lieeouio  iiiitiliar  cease  after  a timr*  to  ejt-; 
rite  w onder  or  Admirafcfbti ; and  when  the 
mind  becomes  ncimst-ouied  to  cxtr^rdinary 
acipji^tkitjs^  they  stem  to  have  evmh  a»  .»• 
matter  of  rotoe  If  w e go  back  to  the 
time  when  siev^v  tedious  surgical  opera- 
tioue  were  performed  without  aiiffieibboiAv 
recalling  the  protoged  agtrny  of  the  frUffoK 
fit*  the  strongest  endurance  tasked  to  iiio 
ullO#t,  the  patient  soiuetiiiies  requiring  to  i 
be  fomldy  restrained  by  powerful  assmt- | 
ants,  or  confined  by  straps  to  the  operating 
table,  on#  chh  form  *m  adequate  estimate 
of  the . precious  discovery  of  a prompt*  *501* 
ciept,  and  sute  metbiKl  oif  unuildltttiug  pain. 
Con.twwti  y^'th;  the  picture*  jnst  presented  • 
the  severest  Of  opWAtlpt)#  at  the  pnsseot, 
day;  the  psrffont  faUing  easily  and  qtokly 
info  a quiet  aleep*  and  uvrokening  to  httd^ 
to  hW  hstoaishamutj  that  ail  is  nretf  This 
coufraHt  ittight  be  exlemiod  to  cases  of  to,' 
v«j^t  profecaet^d  oonfoicmeats,  and  also  to 
certain  diseases  cfcarariemed  by  intense 
m>ifoving.  Hut  the  advantage®  of  aniratbe** 
4i4  are  not  limited  to  the  leUef  suffering- 
The  anuihilatjpa  df  pain  oftem  eojiitihutos 
to  mcovvry ; fuf  iho  shock  amt  ^rhaostiou 
eausoxi  by  ;p#in  m»y  do  mtndi  toward  an  tm- 
fai-draid#  tet^Httatiaa  after  «axjgic*al  opera- 
tion^ or  in  eoaftH  of  ^jnfineimm  t and  disease^ 
ttny  immediate  eause  of 

. death . A thUf-  b as  been  the  means 

• <3  rows’*  <>/ 

!«»=.  Go  gic 


of  ibe  sa^ng  of  hoiaan  life.  Moreover,  it 
Md  this  eftect  in  soother  mode.  For- 
'timtM  heretofore  ^ometttnes  preferred  death 
the  tumble  trial  of  jiamfal  operations 
which  now  ItttVtt  m terrors.  There  is  still 
Mother ^ applioatitm  in  whiuh  nniestbe^ia  is 
of  incalculable-  he>n©dt.  ft  the  sur- 

gexui  orphysjciftn  to  ruake  carefid  ami  thor- 
vogjt  after  iujimes.  and  to  ex- 

plore by  approprittte  means  internal  juarts, 
the  requisite  iaampulations  heretofore  caus- 
ing so  much  suffering  that  they  there- 

by iuipracticabie  or  har^ioiis. 

It  would  lie  pleasant  to  connect  the  die- 
covery  of  th^  useful  appiicatiema  of  atm&s*- 
thy  si  a with  the  name  of  a disc*?verer  bold- 
iiig  a pOsitiea  a®  a benefactor  of  myrakiad 
Tike  of  Jenner.  While  claim  for 
mil.  country  the  horror  of  the  dmoo  vory>  the 
oivcuhistauces  connecited  ,1a 

■ *U  respects  ‘UgreeaMe  oc  ctoilitalile.  The 
fliefit  of  tlie  discovery  seems  4u*>  to  the  late 
Horace  Welljs,  *>  pWHdidng  ilcirtist  m Hart- 
ford, <lomiectkut.  He  tot  mode  ib#  appli- 
catioa  ta  himself,  inhaling  the  mtrous  oxide 
gas,  and  having  a teeth  extracted  vrhile  ia- 
[ Beusible  from  this  imiest&efiict  Afterward 
ho  employed  tlus  ugent  for  itie  is pur- 
pose in  several  tnetstjceSi  ll^e  toempfod  to 
I bring  the  uwtfter  bcfbfo  the  piMessioa  hy  a 
public  ifomosetcratiou  at  tlm  medical  college 
in  Boston,  but  his  experiments  not  proving 
isiu-Cesftfol  ^tt  iiiAt  occasion,  he  met  with  rid- 
: icufo  iustoad  <<f  *nc<?imjigement.  Driven  to 
| fJespUikWicy  and  insanity,  lie  sul>6®«|uetttly 
oomroitted  His  aotesssfril  uppUca-' 

t iom  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas  were  made  in 
1844.  Morion*  a dettfet  in  JJosfotx,  who  hid 
Weh  a pupil  of  W^lls,  subsequepfiy  tuo&a 
experimenie  Tr^jj  hituselfTuvd  others,  using: 
a*  the  Agent  eUlphptidelWv  In 

the  seiehHoa  uf  ihiA  agent  ami  Lu  the  man- 
net'  of  neing  it  he  wiis  guided  by  C.  Tf  Jock- 
son,  a distinguished  itomkt  in  BostOu,  It 
was  by  Morcon"#  solioitatioQ  that  John  C. 

I Wtoft  m?d*  indp^d  fo  perfojmf  at  hhA 
I MassAChuoe  tTt  ^General  Ah  Uj^wir 

ti<m  for  the  reRfoVal  rtf  a ^ohiov  «f  Hie  neck 
m & ^ patient  |)ciHfo?ed  insensible  by  the  in- 
halation #£  e£k#r.  The  on^ttoiia  id  this 
instance  was  not  complete,  but  the  sui&r- 
Tug  from  ib&  ‘Upcrotb>o  w ^ •ivXdexvtly  TtwijY 
issihed.  Ou  the  following  day  i*u  operation 
! wke  pvrfornijNi  by  Georgo  Huy vrard  on  a pa- 
| tieni  »&tber1sie<l  by  Morton  and  remltod  tha- 
ttreiy  insensible.  This  the  tirwi  com- 
| pbstoly  tfaceessful  applfoutfon  io  suygical 
; opemtian.  txolmii'ti  of  th6  pt^Vfoas  ^xpori- 
inents  ;ih<?  teeth.  Frotn 

that  d hfo  HiMi  ■:  Mptffiiyiwffl-  of  utieestheeia 
rapidly  > Vfoiidh  la  due  l bo 

credit  jif  chc  \yactica}  appli- 

catioii;  iff  T>v  uperattODB, 

but  lie  prolrtihty  derived  ideO  from  Ilia 
preceptor,  Weils.  Jack^^ n suggestoi  et  her 
in  place  of  i!i*  nitrons  oxide  gas,  and  aided 
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Morton  by  his  chemical  knowledge.  Un- 
happily Morton  and  Jackson  were  led  to 
declare  the  anaesthetic  agent  a compound 
which  they  kept  a secret,  calling  it  letheo*, 
and  obtaining  a patent  for  it  as  a joint  dis- 
covery. Such  a procedure  is  in  violation 
of  medical  ethics,  and  was  in  no  wise  cred- 
itable. Afterward  each  claimed  to  be  the 
discoverer.  These  circumstances,  together 
with  the  conflicting  statements  and  acrimo- 
nious discussions  which  followed,  are  pain- 
ful to  think  of  in  connection  with  a discov- 
ery which  has  rendered  such  great  service 
to  mankind. 

In  referring  to  the  extraction  of  teeth  in 
connection  with  anaesthesia,  I have  not  con- 
sidered this  in  the  light  of  a surgical  oper- 
ation, but  inasmuch  as  most  persons  have 
had  more  or  less  practical  acquaintance  with 
it,  to  describe  the  painfulness  of  the  process 
were  superfluous.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  inhalation  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  the 
anaesthetic  agent  with  which  Wells  experi- 
mented, is  now  largely  used  to  render  pain- 
less the  extraction  of  teeth.  The  anaesthe- 
sia induced  thereby  is  not  sufficiently  lasting 
for  most  surgical  operations,  but  it  answers 
for  this  purpose ; and  thus  far,  having  been 
administered  many  thousand  times,  it  has 
not  been  followed  by  any  serious  conse- 
quences. In  this  regard  the  dentist’s  chair 
is  now  deprived  of  all  its  terrors:  after  a 
moment  of  pleasant  dreams,  its  occupants 
awaken  to  And  the  offending  members  gone. 

Passing  from  the  foregoing  brief  account 
of  the  more  notable  of  the  discoveries  and 
improvements  exemplifying  medical  and 
sanitary  progress,  I must  be  satisfied  with 
a cursory  notice  of  some  of  those  of  lesser 
importance,  belonging,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  history  of  the  last  forty  years.  I desire 
to  premise  distinctly  that  I by  no  means  un- 
dertake to  include  in  the  following  list  all, 
or  even  the  greater  part,  of  the  minor  con- 
tributions which  have  been  made  during  this 
period  to  the  science  and  art  of  medicine — 
using  the  term  medicine  here,  as  hitherto,  in 
its  comprehensive  sense,  which  embraces  ev- 
ery thing  relating  directly  or  indirectly  to 
surgery  and  obstetrics,  as  well  as  to  the 
study  of  the  human  organism  in  health  and 
in  disease.  My  object  is  simply,  as  already 
noted,  to  cite  illustrations  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  our  country  in  medical  progress,  and 
the  facts  cited  are  those  which  suggest  them- 
selves in  my  own  retrospection. 

The  substitution  of  simple  manual  efforts 
for  pulleys  and  other  mechanical  appliances 
in  the  reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  hip 
joint  is  an  American  improvement.  It  had 
been  taught  by  Nathan  Smitt  and  practiced 
by  Physic,  but  for  its  complete  exposition 
and  popularization  the  profession  is  indebt- 
ed to  the  late  W.  W.  Reid,  of  Rochester,  New 
York.  By  means  of  the  improvement,  quot- 
ing the  words  of  an  eminent  surgeon,  “the 


reduction  of  this  dislocation  is  no  longer,  as 
it  once  was,  the  dread  of  the  surgeon  and 
the  terror  of  the  patient.”  Reid  published 
his  experiments  and  observations  in  1851. 

In  1848  Gurdon  Buck  reported  a series  of 
cases  in  which  the  rare  and  fatal  affection 
known  as  oedema  of  the  glottis  had  been 
successfully  treated  by  scarifications  of  the 
glottis  and  epiglottis.  This  affection  in  some 
instances  destroys  life  very  suddenly,  and 
the  only  resource  is  in  prompt  surgical  in- 
terference. Buck's  simple  operation  was  a 
substitute  for  opening  the  larynx,  or  laryn- 
gotomy.  The  operation  was  original  with 
him,  although  it  was  afterward  ascertained 
that  it  had  been  performed  by  Lisfranc,  of 
Paris,  but  without  having  attracted  atten- 
tion. 

In  1850  H.  I.  Bowditch  resorted  to  punc- 
ture with  a small-sized  instrument  and  the 
employment  of  suction  for  the  purpose  of 
withdrawing  morbid  liquids  from  the  cheBt. 
He  subsequently  employed  this  method  in 
cases  of  pleurisy  in  a very  large  number  of 
cases,  and  also  applied  it  to  the  removal  of 
purulent  liquid  in  other  situations.  The 
method  has,  been  since  employed  by  others 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  with  great 
success.  Latterly,  under  the  name  of  aspi- 
ration, it  has  become  popularized,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  improve- 
ments in  practical  medicine  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a century. 

In  1846  Horace  Green  published  a work 
on  diseases  of  the  air  passages,  in  which  he 
asserted  that  it  was  practicable  to  introduce 
an  instrument  through  the  mouth  into  the 
larynx,  and  in  this  way  to  make  topical  ap- 
plications in  the  treatment  of  diseases  here 
seated.  The  assertion  was  at  first  received 
with  much  incredulity  and  distrust,  the  fea- 
sibility of  the  operation  being  by  many  de- 
nied. On  this  point,  however,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  few,  if  any,  are  skeptical. 

In  1848  Jonathan  Knight,  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  reported  the  first  successful 
case  in  which  recovery  from  aneurism  was 
effected  by  means  of  digital  compression — a 
method  of  treatment  which  has  since  been 
resorted  to  successfully  in  a considerable 
number  of  cases. 

Of  American  surgeons  now  living  or  re- 
cently deceased  a considerable  number  have 
rendered  valuable  service  by  either  origina- 
ting or  modifying  operations,  and  by  con- 
tributions to  surgical  literature.  In  this 
list  are  Gross,  who  most  appropriately  heads 
it,  and  whose  voluminous  writings  are  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  not  only  in  this 
country  but  abroad ; Hamilton,  whose  trea- 
tise on  fractures  and  dislocations  is  recog- 
nized as  a standard  work  in  all  countries ; 
Sayre,  whose  original  operations  on  diseases 
of  joints  and  ingenious  improvements  in  or- 
thopaedic surgery  have  secured  for  him 
transatlantic  honors;  Brain ard,  John  C. 
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Warren,  his  son^X  Mason  Warren,  George 
Hayward,  Henry  I.  Bigelow,  James  R.  Wood, 
Yan  Buren,  Parker,  Markoe,  Eve,  Moore,  and 
many  others  whose  names  would  not  be 
omitted  in  a full  history  of  the  progress  of 
American  surgery.  To  all  j ustice  will  doubt- 
less be  done  in  papers  to  be  presented  at  the 
Centennial  International  Medical  Congress 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  September 
next. 

Important  improvements  in  certain  oper- 
ations for  the  treatment  of  the  accidents 
incident  to  confinement  and  the  diseases  of 
women  have  been  contributed  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a century  by  J.  Marion  Sims, 
James  P.  White,  T.G.  Thomas,  Emmet,  Peas- 
lee,  Barker,  and  others  whose  names  are 
identified  with  the  literature  of  this  depart- 
ment of  medicine.  To  notice  these  contri- 
butions more  specifically  would  in  this  arti- 
cle be  out  of  place. 

The  foregoing  improvements  relate  to 
practical  surgery,  and,  for  obvious  reasons, 
they  are  more  easily  characterized  than 
those  relating  to  the  remedial  or  other  meas- 
ures of  treatment  in  cases  of  disease.  An 
improvement  pertaining  to  the  physical  di- 
agnosis of  the  diseases  of  the  chest  may  be 
mentioned,  namely,  the  binaural  stethoscope 
invented  by  Canmann  in  1854.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  acoustic  instrument  in  the  prac- 
tice of  auscultation  are  such  that,  unless  it 
be  superseded  by  further  improvements,  it 
must  take  the  place  of  the  various  stetho- 
scopes devised  since  the  time  of  Laennec. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred,  from  the  omission 
to  specify  original  views  and  improvements 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  diseases,  that 
progress  in  the  latter  within  late  years  has 
been  less  marked  than  in  surgery.  The 
writings  and  oral  teachings  of  such  men  as 
James  Jackson,  John  Ware,  Bowditch,  and 
Shattuck,  of  Boston ; George  B.  Wood,  Dick- 
son, Still6,  J.  R.  Mitchell,  Da  Costa,  and  La 
Roche,  of  Philadelphia ; Davis  and  Alien,  of 
Chicago ; Elisha  Bartlett,  Swett,  and  Alonzo 
Clark,  of  New  York ; and  Daniel  Drake,  of 
Ohio,  have  rendered  the  science  and  art  of 
medicine  in  this  country  steadily  progress- 
ive. In  this  connection  reference  should  be 
made  to  a discourse,  published  in  1835,  “ on 
self-limited  diseases,”  by  Jacob  Bigelow,  of 
Boston,  which  led  physicians  in  this  country 
to  recognize  more  fully  than  before  the  im- 
portant fact  that  many  diseases  tend  intrin- 
sically to  recovery,  and  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  diseases. 

Important  contributions  to  the  materia 
medica  have  not  been  wanting.  As  long  ago 
as  1807  the  remedy  known  as  ergot  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by 
Dr.  Stearns,  and  named  by  him  pulvis  partu- 
rient, a term  expressive  of  its  peculiar  oper- 
ation in  cases  of  confinement.  Its  potency 
in  the  application  denoted  by  this  term  has 


since  been  every  where  recognized,  and  of 
late  it  has  been  found  to  have  a much  wider 
range  of  usefulness,  being  now  regarded  by 
many  as  possessing  much  efficiency  in  ar- 
resting hemorrhages  in  different  situations. 
The  veratrum  viride  was  employed  as  a med- 
icine by  Tully,  Osgood,  and  other  physicians 
in  New  England  as  far  back  as  1835 ; but  it 
was  brought  forward  more  recently  (1850) 
as  a remedy  of  great  power  in  producing  a 
sedative  operation  on  the  heart,  by  Nor- 
wood, of  South  Carolina.  The  lobelia,  or 
Indian  tobacco,  is  also  an  American  remedy, 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutter,  of  Massachusetts,  for 
the  relief  of  asthma,  and  afterward  much 
used  as  a palliative  in  that  disease  both 
here  and  abroad.  The  use  of  the  anthel- 
mintic remedy,  chenopodium  or  worm-seed, 
originated  in  Virginia  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  The  anesthetic  agent, 
chloroform,  so  extensively  used  since  its  em- 
ployment by  Simpson  in  1848,  was  discovered 
by  Guthrie,  of  Sackett’s  Harbor,  New  York, 
at  about  the  same  time  that  it  was  also  dis- 
covered by  Soubeiran,  at  Paris,  in  1831. 

The  medical  history  of  our  country  with- 
in the  last  quarter  of  a century  is  not  alto- 
gether barren  in  contributions  to  anatomy 
and  physiology,  albeit  the  tendency  to  stud- 
ies having  a direct  and  obvious  practical 
bearing  is  predominant.  The  researches  of 
Isaacs  in  relation  to  the  structure  of  the 
kidneys  were  characterized  by  great  minute- 
ness, completeness,  and  accuracy.  They  have 
been  so  considered  and  adopted  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  America.  Brown-Sdquard,  al- 
though not  a native  of  this  country,  is  of 
American  paternity,  his  father  having  been 
bom  in  Philadelphia.  Moreover,  a consid- 
erable part  of  his  anatomical,  physiological, 
and  pathological  labors  have  been  prose- 
cuted and  the  results  originally  published 
here.  He  has  contributed  largely  toward 
our  knowledge  of  the  structure,  functions, 
and  morbid  conditions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ; also  important  facts  relating  to  other 
organs  and  functions  of  the  body.  Bennett 
Douler,  of  New  Orleans,  had  made  valuable 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  in  anticipation  of  re- 
cent researches  in  that  direction,  and  he  has 
also  made  interesting  contributions  to  the 
study  of  the  nervous  system.  John  C.  Dal- 
ton has  published  original  and  valuable  ob- 
servations relating  to  the  nervous  system, 
digestion,  the  functions  of  glands,  and  oth- 
er physiological  subjects.  To  him  is  due 
the  credit  of  the  introduction  of  vivisec- 
tions into  physiological  teaching,  which  im- 
portant mode  of  illustration  is  probably 
practiced  in  certain  of  our  medical  schools 
more  largely  than  in  those  of  Europe.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell  has  developed  important  facts 
in  relation  to  the  nervous  system.  Austin 
Flint,  Jun.,  has  contributed  new  views  re- 
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specting  circulation  and  respiration,  togeth- 
er with  experimental  researches  relating  to 
a new  function  of  the  liver.  The  latter  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  by  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  with  a recompense  of 
1500  francs.  Brown  - S^quard,  Dalton,  and 
Flint  junior  have  contributed  largely  to 
physiological  literature. 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly  medical  and 
sanitary  progress  as  exempli  fled  by  muta- 
tions in  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that,  according  to  a wide-spread 
popular  belief,  physicians  of  the  present  day 
hold  strictly  to  doctrines  handed  down  by 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  others  of  the  early 
fathers  in  medicine.  These  ancient  doc- 
trines, it  is  by  many  supposed,  have  with 
the  medical  profession  somewhat  of  the  force 
exerted  by  theological  dogmas  on  their  ad- 
herents. The  practice  of  medicine  is  thought 
to  embrace  a binding  creed,  from  which  phy- 
sicians are  expected  not  to  swerve  under  the 
penalty  of  being  repudiated  by  their  breth- 
ren. Hence  it  is  common  to  speak  of  a med- 
ical man  as  belonging  to  the  “old  school.” 
I say  this  is  a curious  fact,  for  quite  the  re- 
verse is  the  truth.  The  past  history  of  med- 
icine shows  a series  of  mutations  in  its  prin- 
ciples and  practice.  It  is  far  more  open  to 
attack  ou  the  score  of  successive  changes 
than  of  fixedness.  The  illegitimate  systems 
which  from  time  to  time  have  sprung  up  are 
distinguished  by  being  based  on  particular 
dogmas.  Their  followers  are  truly  secta- 
rians. There  is  no  other  standard  for  med- 
ical orthodoxy  than  the  opinions  held  by 
the  reputable  physicians  and  inculcated  in 
the  accredited  works.  As  regards  individ- 
ual opinions  and  modes  of  practice,  so  long 
as  they  are  not  maintained  in  a sectarian 
spirit  nor  adopted  for  unworthy  ends,  there 
are  no  restrictions  in  the  way  of  profession- 
al fellowship.  The  views  of  a physician, 
theoretical  or  practical,  may  he  never  so 
eccentric  or  absurd  without  interference 
with  his  fraternal  relations,  provided  he 
conforms  to  the  established  principles  of 
medical  ethics,  and  does  not  place  himself 
in  an  attitude  of  antagonism  toward  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession. 

A comparison  of  the  early  and  latter  part 
of  the  last  centennial  period  furnishes  many 
striking  points  of  contrast.  Of  course  it 
can  not  be  expected  in  this  paper  to  go  into 
details;  I must  confine  myself  to  leading 
characteristics.  A very  marked  contrast  re- 
lates to  the  use  of  certain  potential  meas- 
ures of  treatment,  such  as  blood-letting,  ca- 
thartics, emetics,  blisters,  or  other  methods 
of  counter-irritation,  the  use  of  mercurial 
remedies,  etc.  Comparatively  these  are  but 
little  employed  at  the  present  time.  This 
therapeutical  change  is  by  no  means  proof 
that  these  measures  are  not  useful.  Their 
usefulness  has  heretofore  undoubtedly  in 
many  instances  been  overestimated,  and  it  is 
Vox.  mi.— No.  818.— 6 


not  improbable  that  farther  progress  in  med- 
ical experience  will  show  that  they  are  now 
underestimated.  One  reason  for  their  being 
used  with  more  circumspection  and  reserve 
is,  the  ends  for  which  they  were  employed, 
owing  to  improvements  in  materia  medica 
and  pharmacy,  are  now  accomplished  by 
remedies  which  involve  less  repugnance  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  and  which  are  less 
liable  to  do  harm  if  injudiciously  employed. 
In  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  change 
denotes  progress  in  knowledge.  Perhaps 
nowhere  more  than  in  this  country  is  the 
practice  of  medicine  characterized  by  the 
change  just  adverted  to. 

Potential  drugs  of  all  kinds  are  less  used 
now  than  heretofore.  This  is  due  in  a meas- 
ure to  a better  knowledge  than  formerly 
of  their  operation,  acquired  by  accumulated 
clinical  experience  and  experiments  on  the 
lower  animals.  But  it  is  in  a great  measure 
attributable  to  the  results  of  the  study  with- 
in late  years  of  the  natural  history  of  dis- 
eases. This  term  embraces  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  termination,  the  duration,  the 
phenomena,  and  the  complications  of  dis- 
eases, irrespective  of  the  operation  of  active 
measures  of  treatment.  The  importance  of 
this  study  has  been  for  the  past  half  century 
more  appreciated  than  formerly.  As  oppor- 
tunities have  offered,  it  has  been  prosecuted 
with  much  zeal  and  patience.  Physicians 
in  this  country  have  taken  not  an  insignifi- 
cant part  in  the  prosecution  of  this  study. 
The  results  have  shown  that  many  diseases 
are  self-limited  in  duration,  and  pursue  a 
favorable  course  without  active  mediciual 
interference,  and,  as  a consequence,  there  is 
a greater  reserve  now  than  heretofore  in  the 
use  of  potential  drugs.  And  in  proportion 
to  this  reserve  a greater  importance  has 
been  attached  to  what  may  be  distinguished 
as  Banitary  measures  of  treatment,  such  as 
ventilation,  regulation  of  temperature,  etc. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  diseases 
are  more  successfully  managed  on  account 
of  these  changes.  In  the  dietetic  manage- 
ment of  the  sick  there  has  been  great  im- 
provement. The  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  supporting  the  powers  of  life  by  an 
adequate  alimentation,  together  with  the 
judicious  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  is  one 
of  the  striking  characteristics  of  progress  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  during  the  last  half 
century.  In  all  these  mutations  indicative 
of  progress,  it  may  be  claimed,  in  behalf  of 
the  medical  profession  of  this  country,  that 
they  have  not  been  backward  in  conforming 
to  them  nor  in  promoting  them.  The  Amer- 
ican medical  mind  may  be  said  to  be  emi- 
nently cosmopolitan  and  eclectic.  With 
perhaps  some  undue  readiness  in  accepting 
opinions  emanating  from  abroad,  the  pre- 
vailing disposition  is  to  seek  every  where 
for  new  developments  of  knowledge,  espe- 
cially in  the  practical  departments  of  med- 
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icine.  In  this  country,  as  elsewhere,  one 
point  of  contrast  between  the  present  and 
the  past  is  the  diminished  power  of  indi- 
vidual authority  in  medical  doctrines.  At 
this  day,  much  less  than  in  former  times, 
is  the  phrase,  Jurare  in  v&  ba  magtitri,  appli- 
cable to  the  medical  profession. 

In  the  preparation  of  remedies  there  is  a 
notable  contrast  between  the  earlier  and 
later  portions  of  the  last  centennial  period. 
The  improvements  in  pharmacy  have  been 
very  great.  Concentrated  forms  of  medi- 
cine have  largely  supplanted  infusions  or 
decoctions  and  bulky  medicinal  substances. 
The  discovery  of  the  alkaloid  quinia  was  in 
1820.  Previously  malarial  fevers  were  treat- 
ed with  the  powdered  cinchona  bark,  the 
quantity  requisite  for  a cure  being  so  large 
that,  on  this  account,  the  treatment  was 
very  often  unsuccessful.  Let  it  be  consid- 1 
ered  that  pounds  of  the  bark  are  represent- 
ed by  a few  grains  of  the  alkaloid.  Quinia 
was  speedily  after  its  discovery  in  use  in 
America,  where  malarial  fevers  were  a great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  settlement  of 
our  vast  national  domain.  As  early  as  1841 
it  had  been  employed  in  doses  which  had 
not  been  ventured  upon  in  Europe,  but 
which  since  that  time  have  been  found  es- 
sential to  secure  its  full  remedial  power, 
not  only  in  malarial  fevers,  but  in  other  dis- 
eases. The  experience  in  our  country  did 
much  toward  developing  knowledge  re- 
specting the  curative  power  of  this  great 
autiperiodic  remedy. 

In  the  manufacture  and  employment  of 
other  isolated  medicinal  principles  from  veg- 
etable remedies,  and  of  extracts,  the  phar- 
maceutists and  physicians  in  this  country 
have  not  been  far  behind  those  of  Europe. 
To  appreciate  the  progress  in  this  regard, 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  patient,  one 
must  be  able  to  recall  the  time  when  the 
nauseousness  of  physic  could  not  fail  to 
tempt  many  to  throw  it  to  the  dogs. 
Thanks  to  pharmaceutical  improvements, 
doses  of  medicine  are  now  rarely  disagree- 
able, and  not  nn frequently  they  are  even 
rendered  palatable. 

Passing  from  this  brief  reference  to  mu- 
tations in  practice  to  the  character  of  the 
medical  profession,  os  represented  by  the 
average  of  the  professional  attainments,  to- 
gether with  the  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
fications of  its  members,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  progress  has  been  marked.  In 
these  respects  the  medical  profession  in  the 
United  States  to-day  will  compare  favora- 
bly with  the  profession  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  This  may  be  asserted  without  pre- 
sumption. It  would  be  easy  to  cite  the  tes- 
timony to  that  effect  of  competent  observers  | 
from  abroad  who  have  been  among  us.  No- 
where in  civilized  countries  do  medical  men 
hold  a higher  social  position  than  here.  No- 
where, as  a class,  do  they  exert  a stronger 


influence  upon  other  members  of  society* 
In  our  democratic  form  of  government  no 
body  of  men  are  more  influential.  Were 
the  physicians  of  any  of  the  States  in  the 
Union  to  combine  together  to  form  a polit- 
ical party,  their  power  would  be  irresisti- 
ble. With  such  a combination,  the  election 
of  officers  and  law-makers  would  be  under 
their  control.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunate- 
ly, this  is  not  likely  to  happen,  for,  as  a rule, 
physicians  are  not  inclined  to  take  an  active 
part  in  politics.  By  those  who  might  dep- 
recate a political  party  composed  of  doc- 
tors it  will  doubtless  be  said,  such  a union 
is  rendered  impossible  by  their  proverbial 
tendency  to  disagree.  The  disagreement 
of  doctors  has  long  been  a proverb.  They 
are  considered  fair  game  for  jests  in  this  re- 
gard. Were  the  charge  made  in  earnest,  it 
would  be  out  of  place  in  this  article  to  un- 
dertake to  refute  it.  Of  the  three  profes- 
sions, the  imputation,  even  in  jest,  would 
hardly  come  with  a good  grace  from  the 
clergy.  Our  legal  friends  are  sometimes 
fond  of  comparing,  in  this  point  of  view, 
the  medical  profession  with  their  own.  If 
any  of  these  should  honor  this  article  by  a 
perusal,  I am  sure  they  will  not  take  offense 
if  I introduce  an  anecdote  which,  as  I hope, 
will  not  be  considered  frivolous  or  out  of 
taste  in  treating  of  so  sober  a subject  as 
medical  and  sanitary  progress.  The  anec- 
dote was  told  by  an  eminent  member  of  the 
bar  in  Connecticut,  who  was  a party  in  the 
colloquy,  and  who  related  it,  by-the-way, 
as  evidence  that  a talent  for  humor  which 
formerly  was  possessed  by  not  a few  physi- 
cians had  nearly  become  extinct,  the  pro- 
fession in  this  respect  having  retrograde4 
rather  than  advanced.  This  distinguished 
lawyer,  meeting  one  day  an  old  physician 
of  the  humoristical  school,  in  order  to  elicit 
a witty  rejoinder  attacked  him  on  the  score 
of  the  disagreement  of  doctors,  referring,  in 
contrast,  to  the  habitual  agreement  of  law- 
yers, no  matter  how  violently  they  opposed 
each  other  in  their  professional  antagonism. 
He  asked  his  friend  the  doctor  to  explain 
this  contrast.  “ Oh,”  said  the  doctor,  “ Mil- 
ton  has  given  the  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ence between  us  in  this  respect  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation : 

“ * Devils  with  devils  damn'd  firm  concord  hold ; 

Men  only  disagree.’ " 

The  proper  scope  of  this  article  takes  in 
only  the  past ; but  anticipations  naturally 
follow  retrospections.  After  a review  of 
the  progress  made  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  one  can  hardly  forbear  to  ask,  what 
will  have  taken  place  at  the  end  of  the  next 
centennial  period  f A few  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  this  question  may  be  permitted  in 
concluding  the  article.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  medical  and  sanitary  jirogress  will  con- 
tinue. This  is  a fair  inference  from  the 
continued  progress  hitherto  up  to  this  time. 
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It  is  also  a logical  conclusion,  from  the  facts 
in  the  past  history  of  medicine,  that  future 
progress  in  this  direction  will  be  by  slow 
advances.  As  it  has  been  heretofore,  so  it 
will  be  hereafter : great  discoveries  or  im- 
provements will  not  follow  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. The  great  event  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
discovery  of  vaccination,  and  in  the  present 
century  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia.  Events 
like  these  are  not  to  be  expected  to  recur  at 
much  shorter  intervals.  What  is  to  be  the 
next  great  event  f It  would,  of  course,  be 
absurd  to  attempt  to  answer  this  inquiry. 
Sometimes,  however,  preliminary  circum- 
stances, as  we  can  see  afterward,  have  point- 
ed distinctly  to  the  direction  in  which  a 
great  discovery  was  to  be  looked  for.  If  I 
were  to  indulge  a prophetic  fancy,  it  would 
lead  me  to  predict  that,  ere  loug,  the  nature 
of  what  are  called  the  special  or  specific 
causes  of  disease  will  be  demonstrated.  By 
special  causes  I mean  those  which  produce 
certain  diseases,  such  as  the  continued,  the 
periodical,  and  the  eruptive  fevers.  That 
these  and  some  other  diseases  have  each 
its  own  special  cause,  never  occurring  with- 
out the  action  of  its  own  cause,  and  the 
latter  producing  only  that  particular  dis- 
ease, is  rationally  almost  certain.  We  are 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  conditions  un- 
der which  these  causes  are  developed,  and 
we  know  many  of  the  laws  of  their  opera- 
tion ; but  their  nature  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  were 
these  causes  fully  known,  a great  impetus 
would  be  given  to  ther  progress  of  medicine. 
The  discovery  of  the  nature  of  one  special 
cause  would  probably  lead,  by  analogy,  to  a 
similar  knowledge  of  the  other  causes.  It 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  knowl- 1 
edge  of  their  essential  nature  would  lead  to 
the  means  of  destroying  them,  or  of  neutral- 
izing their  morbific  operation,  and  in  this 
way  the  most  destructive  to  human  life  of 
the  acute  diseases  would  be  prevented  or 
arrested.  Many  circumstances  combine  to 
render  it  probable  that  these  special  causes 
are  either  vegetable  or  animal  organisms. 
On  these  circumstances  are  based  the  “ germ 
theory”  of  disease.  It  is,  indeed,  claimed 
by  some  that  the  causation  of  certain  dis- 
eases by  specific  organisms  of  microscopical 
minuteness  has  been  demonstrated  ; by  the 
majority  of  medical  thinkers,  however,  the 
demonstrative  evidence  is  not  considered  as 
complete.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago  the  cryptogamic 
origin  of  many  diseases  was  advocated  with 
cogent  evidence  and  argument  by  a distin- 
guished medical  teacher  in  this  country — 
the  late  J.  R.  Mitchell. 

Judging  from  the  past,  the  future  prog- 
ress of  medicine  will  involve  improvements 
of  and  additions  to  the  means  of  investiga- 


ting the  body  in  health  and  disease.  With- 
in the  present  century  the  different  organs 
were  resolved  into  their  component  tissues 
by  differences  mainly  in  sensible  properties. 
In  this  way  Bichat  created  the  department 
of  general  anatomy,  that  is,  the  description 
of  the  elementary  tissues  into  which  the  or- 
gans are  resolvable.  Next  came  the  appli- 
cation of  analytical  chemistry  to  the  study 
of  the  solids  and  fluids,  by  means  of  which 
the  department  of  general  anatomy  was  ex- 
tended. Then  followed  the  employment  of 
the  microscope,  giving  rise  to  a new  prov- 
ince in  anatomy  and  pathology,  namely,  his- 
tology. Meanwhile  the  investigation  of  the 
heart  and  lungfc  by  means  of  the  conduction 
of  Bounds  engaged  attention,  and  ausculta- 
tion became  a branch  of  medicine.  Still 
later  the  exploration  of  the  interior  of  the 
eye  and  of  the  air  passages  by  means  of 
optical  instruments  has  given  rise  to  oph- 
thalmoscopy and  laryngoscopy.  To  these 
might  be  added  numerous  improved  meth- 
ods of  examining  internal  parts  by  manual 
instruments. 

The  improved  and  added  means  of  inves- 
tigation which  are  in  the  future  can  not  be 
foreseen,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  thereby, 
before  the  lapse  of  another  hundred  years, 
will  be  gained  an  insight  into  the  molecu- 
lar processes  involved  in  nutrition,  secre- 
tion, and  excretion.  At  present  our  knowl- 
edge of  these  processes  is  limited  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  take  place, 
with  certain  of  their  laws  and  their  effects. 
In  proportion  as  they  are  more  fully  under- 
stood, the  processes  involved  in  inflamma- 
tion, the  various  morbid  alterations  of  struc- 
ture, and  the  disorders  of  glandular  organs 
may  be  expected  to  be  better  comprehend- 
ed, contributing,  moreover,  to  the  progress 
of  therapeutics  as  well  as  of  pathology,  and 
changing  materially  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine. 

If,  os  regards  new  remedies  and  improve- 
ments in  pharmacy,  progress  continue  as  it 
has  taken  place  in  the  past,  the  present  may 
very  imperfectly  represent  the  future  treat- 
ment of  diseases.  It  is  but  a little  over 
half  a century  since  the  great  anti  periodic 
remedy,  quinia,  was  discovered.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  before  the  end  of  another 
half  century  a remedy,  or  remedies,  may  be 
discovered  which  will  arrest  other  fevers  or 
acute  inflammatory  affections  as  quinia  ar- 
rests malarial  diseases.  If  such  an  event 
take  place,  how  great  will  be  the  change 
in  practical  medicine!  New  modes  of  in- 
troducing remedies  into  the  system  may  be 
ascertained  more  effective  than  the  recently 
employed  method  of  injecting  medicated  so- 
lutions beneath  the  skin. 

The  extent  to  which  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  mind  are  dependent  on  morbid  states 
of  the  body  is  hardly  yet  fully  recognized, 
though  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
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thought.  Mental  disorders  falling  short  of 
insanity  have  hitherto  entered  too  little 
into  pathological  study.  The  time  may 
come  when,  with  a better  knowledge  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  mental  and  vital 
functions,  disorders  of  the  former,  now  in  a 
great  measure  left  for  “the  patient  to  min- 
ister to  himself,”  will  be  prevented  or  suc- 
cessfully treated,  and  the  development  of 
insanity  thereby  often  forestalled.  With 
future  progress  in  this  direction,  it  may  be 
that  not  a little  of  the  abnormities  and  enor- 
mities which  the  law  considers  aud  punishes 
as  crimes  will  be  recognized  as  more  proper- 
ly belonging  to  pathology,  claiming  the  ju- 
dicious management  of  the  physician  rather 
than  judicial  treatment. 

Finally,  the  spirit  of  imaginary  foresight 
which  has  led  to  the  few  foregoing  thoughts 
suggests  the  question,  how  will  the  coming 
physician  differ  from  the  physician  of  to- 
day? The  question  gives  rise  to  a train 
of  speculation  whioh  it  would  be  pleasant 
enough  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  pnrsne ; 
but  this  I must  forego.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  coming  physician  will  not  be  re- 
garded even  as  much  as  now  in  the  light  of 
a mere  prescriber  of  drugs.  I would  by  no 
means  be  thought  to  underrate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  function.  Diseases  will  al- 
ways claim  medicinal  treatment,  and  doubt- 


less medicines  will  be  prescribed  a hundred 
years  hence  with  more  efficacy  than  in  the 
present  stage  of  medical  progress.  But  the 
coming  physician  will  be  regarded  in  a high- 
er poiut  of  view,  as  one  on  whose  judgment 
people  will  be  content  to  rely  in  the  inter- 
diction as  well  as  in  the  prescribing  of  drugB. 
It  will  be  more  and  more  considered  that 
one  of  the  most  important  of  his  profession- 
al functions  is  to  determine,  by  skilled  in- 
terrogation of  the  different  organs  of  the 
body,  their  freedom  from  disease,  as  well  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  detect  accurately  and 
early  deviations  from  health.  He  will  him- 
self appreciate  more  and  more  the  fact  that 
prophylaxis — the  prevention  of  disease — is 
a higher  and  more  useful  branch  of  medicine 
than  therapeutics.  The  prevention  of  crime 
and  the  proper  treatment  of  criminals  will 
be  recognized  as  embraced  within  the  scope 
of  medical  knowledge  and  practice.  His  of- 
fices as  a hygienic  adviser  in  matters  per- 
taining to  mind  and  body  will  become  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  his  duties  as  a therapeu- 
tist; and  the  future  enlighteued  lawgiver, 
with  “ others  in  authority,”  will  co-operate 
in  devising  and  carrying  out  measures  for 
medical  education,  the  promotion  of  med- 
ical knowledge,  and  those  having  reference 
to  public  health.  Austin  Flint,  M.D. 

New  York. 


“THE  POET.” 

But  what  were  Power  or  Pleasure 
To  him  whose  memory  heard 
The  throbbings  of  a measure 
By  which  the  gods  are  stirred — 
Whose  longing  left  no  leisure 
For  Fame's  supremest  word?. 


The  mute  gods  sent  him  hither; 

But  had  he  been  untrue, 

Or  was  he  banished  tliithcr 
Before  his  beauty  grew, 

Afeared  their  own  should  wither, 
Only  the  mute  gods  knew. 

Earth  sent  her  June  to  meet  him; 

And  what  could  Earth  do  more? 
The  daisies  sprang  to  greet  him 
Upon  her  threshold  floor, 

And  the  star-shine  did  entreat  him 
When  Day  had  given  o’er. 

She  set  her  fountains  springing 
To  lull  him  from  desire; 

Sea  winds  and  waltzes  ringing, 

The  Lorelei  with  her  lyre, 

And  the  sea  winds  and  the  singing 
Forbade  him  to  aspire. 

But  the  whitest,  sweetest  daisies 
Grow  in  remembered  bowers, 

And  in  the  moonlight  mazes 
He  dreamed  of  hills  and  towers, 
Seen  dimly  through  these  hazes, 

Of  bolder  reach  than  ours. 

Pleasure  bent  low  to  woo  him, 

In  beauty  uneonfined ; 

Fame,  looking  backward,  threw  him 
Her  smile  of  bitter  kind; 

And  Power  did  stoop  to  sue  him 
With  eyes  that  loose  or  bind. 


Our  Life  was  but  a dreaming 
That  bound  his  eager  eyes; 

And  all  Earth’s  glorious  seeming, 
Her  waves  and  tender  skies, 

Veiled  sadly,  to  his  deeming, 

Some  more  divine  surprise, 

Till  one  unhoped-for  dawning 
Love  caught  the  veil  away. 

Above  the  grand  mouth’s  scorning 
She  set  her  smile  for  aye, 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
Shut  in  a perfect  day. 

The  meaning  of  the  roses, 

And  the  harmony  of  rain, 

Which  but  to  Love  uncloses, 

Grew  sudden  sweet  and  plain. 

No  god,  he  said,  deposes 

Whom  Love  hath  crowned  again. 

But  the  mute  gods,  all  unfrowning, 
Loosed  down  through  worlds  ajar 

A jewel  for  the  crowning 
Immortals  call  a star; 

’Tia  Pain  in  mortal  owning — 

And  the  mute  gods  smile  afar. 
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W OES  that  great  Luminary  cdVL*sirn-  While  the  bigot  yrx*  good  opt  ureily  »t udy - 

ing  out  on  » ma  p 1 im  rout*  they  ehould  fake, 
uel  w*u*  mjikutM  » tA^iY  in  ihe<ti*sb~  Jvuj lU»orah«imderf  wU;ie  Went  into  the  ii* 

ri  J**>  w>ih  his  piunriius  tin*  iniiatrtiii<ettt  find  brarv,  »nd  of  enurse  criticised  U.  When 
i it eotu parable  *B<  w e ft*  lie  encountered  the  $he  evermig}Uw>er  in  order*  hi*  pt*ie>- 
graudbubtfr  acid  gmudumde  nf  Lord  Mac-  rpucmy ^ to r hr.^r  host < thaf  per- 

aulj^vi  tf&  L»d  contemplated  this  two*  for  baps  bis  wrupiihwitV  might  not  like  ip  hear 
live  *>t  *\x  yeans  iui<l  in  Ins  <^nver?witiohsi  a Presbyterian  prayer.  ' Tl>#  obliging  ho*t- 
writh  Ih^NYelt  abtml  it  hnvl  immtkmed  this  idlercd  fca  omit  .if,  aftuWe$  to  fe- 

granduncle,  the  Bcw  JKounetti  Macumlay,  pent  it*  wm*m?r;  hi«  gieattt^  had  no 
who  had  written  a Hodary  of  St*  Hilda,  and  tdyeetipn.  Hw  condosrfVusioU  delighted 
who*  he  fcauJ,  had  set  out  with  a prejudice  Boe^y,  for  he  remewfcvred  the  fibs  highness 
against  pwjifcftiN?,  and  wanted  wv  he  A smart  hud  refused  10  *»n<Uoh  hy  M*  prentice  a 
modern  thinker.  Three  <ar  font  ybut»  Inter  f^rmbyteTiarji  hhhvuihly  br  hcnHiijg  F*r,  Uub- 
be  autil  the  insbnrv  was  well  written  except  ensoii  preach;  11 1 will  heat  bim/’  lift e.*> 
some  fomnny  about  liberty  and  slavery,  and  claimed,  ii$i -a  burst  of  thinking 

praised  fdm  for  lm  magnanimity.  They  no  do n i » tf  of  £aeo beua  — * | wiU  ii£&r  hm>  if 
statied pit  tbw  lour  in  the  summer,  el  1773,  lift;  will  gH  ap  into  & tree  and  preueb.^  ife 
iUj*  Major  and  Jita  keeper,  a made  >un*  amciida  for*  Ins  rudeuem*  hm* 

yon th  of  thirty and  ir.or-  ever*  by  giving  Dr.  Macaulay > sop,  n sonant 
it>g  b# ctwne.t*t  on  the  2Tih  lad  ufeleyea*  a rujiy  uf§n)|i|et  which  he liinl 
of  Aiignst,  toNiwnJvtvhere  Bos  well  uxpeoteti  Liriiuj^ht-:irV.liie\)^cke^  ftoni  Ellin  hiug;h>  .Hr- 
to  meet  MtVMaciiul^^ho  T3ras  the  mini &t^r  c :/  ’ * ' : . 

%\f  VMtTy  He  w as  n^;ihftfv^-;^>r  ^:  tg^rvl''  Two  nimjth&  lutiix*  laeldug  t wn  dAya,  our 
okrieal  tx^v»mir  but  lie  rc^a^U^l  the  .^ehtk-  ihi-erary,  w;he*,re  ib»v  Her. 

men  to  call  it  tha  tnmse.  b -WiTl  gihn  J*din  %X& gtiijH'itVit bc*r  i^ILiird  Afac- 

the  great  Cham  | and  they  Yvent  He  was  nnlay,  ^nnie  {i  fhe*  ittn  to  meet  them,  They 
W oa  the  hwforlasj  of  &t, ^Kihla^  for  th«  eaatle,  where  they 

his  Imolt.  vths  n very  pretty  piece  of  were  intrfAiui^J  fo  the*  diik©  and  dn^ht^e 

topogciipSliy..'*’.  :M.lu:  did;,  not  seem  much  to  .suid  other  .g&niUi  peuple,  amt  they 

mhui  the  conipljment,  Boezy  informs  ps,  djned,  iiid  one4  at  ioost,  did  ^Oiuv  tuUsin?|c 
muv**ly.  and  adds  Thai,  judging  from  his  I>i.  MiiciMijuy  pxteeeil  the  eroniiig  with  iho 
™ . . - • * wr  ; , ir:  ” ; ^ ftuvalttjrk  at  ihftiir  ut/x;  and  w&»  ptifffijfa  i/e- 

cn*t hs  ‘fw,a 

for  HavdlcX  IHutrict  of  ftnrtfi*.  lu  two  iolumc«.  ci>u Id  lKy<.Arue6rt  il;  tJiCAr  guiui  prob^ioiis 
New  York : Her^tsr  wui  BmiUer^  wlipse  practice  waa  not  Miitubtc  to  them. 
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" Sir,  are  yon  so  grossly  ignorant  of  hnman 
nature  as  not  to  know  that  a man  may  be 
very  sincere  in  good  principles  without  hav- 
ing  good  practice?”  The  hard-headed  old 
Scotchman  breakfasted  with  them  next 
morning,  nothing  hurt  or  dismayed  by  his 
last  night’s  correction.  He  was  a man  of 
good  sense,  you  see,  and  had  a just  admi- 
ration of  Dr.  Johnson.  He  had  a high  rep- 
utation as  a preacher,  and  was  remarkable 
for  his  fluency.  Twice  married,  he  had  by 
his  second  wife  the  patriarchal  number  of 
twelve  children,  one  of  whom,  young  Master 
Zachary,  was  a boy  of  five  when  the  great 
tourist  of  the  Hebrides  was  bullying  his  fa- 
ther at  the  inn  of  Inverary.  This  branch 
of  the  Macaulays  removed  during  the  next 
year  to  Cardross,  in  Dumbartonshire,  where 
Zachary  Macaulay,  the  father  of  Lord  Mac- 
aulay, received  his  education,  and  whence 
he  was  sent,  a lad  of  sixteen,  to  a Scotch 
house  of  business  in  Jamaica.  He  com- 
menced as  book-keeper,  and  soon  rose  to  be 
sole  manager.  It  would  require  a skillful 
pencil  to  delineate  this  painstaking,  phleg- 
matic young  Scotchman,  who  was  now 
brought  into  the  closest  possible  contact 
with  negro  slavery.  If  he  had  thought 
about  it  before,  he  was  not  prepossessed 
against  it.  His  old  father  saw  nothing  to 
condemn  in  an  institution  recognized  in 
Scripture.  That  burning  and  shining  light, 
John  Newton,  could  reconcile  the  business 
of  a slave-trader  with  the  duties  of  a Chris- 
tian, and  his  disciples,  who  were  all  aboli- 
tionists, were  scandalized  by  him  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  Zachary  Macaulay  was  slow 
in  thinking,  but  he  was  honest  and  earnest, 
and  before  long  he  found  himself  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  a population  who  were  delib- 
erately kept  in  ignorance  and  heathenism. 
His  heart  was  wounded  at  the  cruelties 
practiced  around  him.  He  did  what  he 
could  to  render  the  bitter  cup  of  servitude 
as  palatable  as  possible,  but  finally  becom- 
ing tired  of  trying  to  find  a compromise  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  he  refused  great 
offers  from  the  people  with  whom  he  was 
connected,  and  throwing  up  his  position  at 
<he  age  of  twenty-four,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country.  Wliat  to  do  next  ? for  his 
father  was  dead,  and  the  family  were  in 
moderate  circumstances.  While  he  was  in 
Jamaica,  his  brother  Aulay,  who  was  a min- 
ister of  the  Established  Church,  and  was  set- 
tled in  England,  made  a tour  to  Scotland  in 
company  with  Mr.  Thomas  Babington,  the 
owner  of  Rothley  Temple,  in  Leicestershire. 
The  travelers  paid  a visit  to  the  old  manse 
at  Cardross,  where  Mr.  Babington  fell  in  love 
with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  house,  Miss 
Jean  Macaulay,  and  married  her.  Jean  was 
interested  in  the  fortunes  of  her  brother 
Zachary,  as  was  also  her  husband,  who  now 
stepped  forward  and  assisted  him  as  only  a 
man  of  position  could.  Zachary  Macaulay 


was  not  alone  in  his  detestation  of  slavery, 
for  before  his  departure  for  Jamaica  the 
freedom  of  all  whose  feet  touched  the  soil 
of  England  had  been  vindicated  before’ the 
courts  at  Westminster,  and  not  a few  ne- 
groes had  become  their  own  masters  in  con- 
sequence of  that  memorable  decision.  What 
to  do  with  the  expatriated  freedmen  was 
growing  a serious  question  to  their  patrons, 
and  a scheme  was  matured  for  their  colo- 
nization. Sierra  Leone  was  selected  as  a 
proper  place  for  a colony.  A company  was 
organized  with  a charter,  and  a board  which 
included  the  names  of  Granville  Sharpe  and 
Wilberforce.  A large  capital  was  subscribed, 
and  the  chair  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Henry 
Thornton,  banker  and  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Thornton  heard  the  story  of 
Zachary  from  Mr.  Babington,  with  whom  he 
was  intimate,  and  the  board  by  his  advice 
appointed  the  young  man  Second  Member 
of  the  Council  of  Sierra  Leone.  He  sailed 
thither,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  succeeded 
to  the  position  and  duties  of  Governor.  The 
story  of  Governor  Macaulay’s  administration 
at  Sierra  Leone  is  curious  reading,  if  we  only 
had  time  to  read  it.  The  colony  was  hated 
by  merchants  whose  trade  the  compauy  had 
spoiled,  and  by  slave-dealers  with  whom  it 
interfered;  it  was  hated  by  the  native  tribes, 
who  could  no  longer  obtain  all  the  rum  and 
gunpowder  they  wanted  by  selling  their 
neighbors  at  the  nearest  barracoon ; and  it 
was  not  loved  by  the  freed  negroes,  who  pos- 
sessed no  language  but  an  acquired  jargon, 
and  no  hankering  for  civilization.  Things 
went  smoothly  as  long  as  the  provisions 
which  had  been  brought  in  the  ship  lasted, 
but  when  commons  ran  short,  and  real  work 
began,  they  were  in  a state  of  chronic  muti- 
ny. Zachary  Macaulay  was  the  man  for  the 
crisis.  Patient  and  persevering,  his  courage 
was  equal  to  any  trial.  Incapable  of  fear 
and  fatigue,  he  stood  as  a centre  of  order  and 
authority  amidst  the  seething  chaos  of  in- 
experience and  insubordination.  He  was  in 
the  counting-house,  the  law  court, the  school, 
even  the  pulpit.  He  was  his  own  secretary, 
his  own  paymaster,  his  own  envoy.  The 
colony  was  beginning  to  prosper,  when,  one 
Sunday  morning  in  September,  1794,  eight 
French  sail  appeared  off  the  coast.  The 
squadron  moved  near  the  quay,  and  swept 
the  streets  for  two  hours  with  grape  and 
bullets.  The  invaders  landed,  and  the  cap- 
tain of  an  American  slaver  led  a party  of 
sans-culottes  to  Governor  Macaulay’s  house. 
The  confusion  that  followed  may  be  imag- 
ined. The  town  was  completely  gutted. 
They  remained  at  Freetown  about  a month, 
and  set  sail  again,  with  fever-stricken  crews. 
There  was  nothing  to  tempt  them  to  return. 
The  houses  had  been  carefully  burned  to 
the  ground,  and  the  live  stock  killed.  Lib- 
eral assistance  from  home  and  a hard  year’s 
work  set  the  colony  on  its  feet  once  more, 
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in  liis  cold  bosom.  He  praised  the  elegant 
turn  of  the  dedication,  and  said  the  com- 
pliment was  without  precedent.  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu declared  that  she  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  leave  these  lovers  by  themselves, 
lest  there  should  be  a Scotch  elopement. 
He  read  “ Sir  Eldred”  to  her  and  her  sister, 
and  also  another  poem  about  a “ Bleeding 
Rock,”  made  some  alterations  in  the  first, 
and  did  her  the  honor  to  write  a whole  stan- 
za for  it.  They  called  each  other  pet  names 
—“child,”  “ little  fool,”  “love,”  “dearest,” 
and  the  like.  His  heart  grew  expansive  to- 
ward the  sisters.  “ I love  you  both,”  cried 
the  inamorato . “ I love  you  all  five.  I nev- 
er was  at  Bristol.  I will  come  on  purpose 
to  see  you.  I have  spent  a happy  evening. 
I am  glad  I came.  God  forever  bless  you! 
You  live  lives  to  shame  duchesses.”  Once 
he  was  angry  with  her  because  she  flip- 
pantly alluded  to  Tom  Jones . She  sat  cor- 
rected and  grateful,  and  expressed  her  ab- 
horrence of  Joseph  Andreics . He  reproved 
her  for  reading  Pascal,  but  relented  enough 
to  say,  “ Child,  I am  heartily  glad  that  you 
read  pious  books,  by  whomsoever  they  may 
be  written.”  (The  child,  by-the-way,  had 
seen  thirty-six  summers.)  He  was  her  cice- 
rone to  Oxford,  where  he  showed  her  Pem- 
broke College.  “This  was  my  room,”  he 
said;  “this  Shenstone’s.”  He  pointed  out 
the  rooms  of  other  Pembrokean  poets.  “We 
were  a nest  of  singing  birds.”  They  went 
into  the  commons-room,  where  they  spied  a 
fine  large  print  portrait  of  the  singing  bird 
(a  youth  of  seventy-three),  under  which  was 
a complimentary  motto — 

“And  Is  not  Johnson  oars,  himself  a host?” 

She  smiled,  for  the  line  was  from  her  en- 
gaging poem,  “ Sympathy.”  Later  in  their 
acquaintance,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
she  wrote  another  poem,  and  he  told  her 
that  there  was  no  name  in  p'oetry  that  might 
not  be  glad  to  own  it.  He  died  enfeebled 
by  disease,  but  resigned  and  pious,  and  Boz- 
zy  announced  his  intention  of  publishing  an- 
ecdotes about  him — not  his  life,  he  said,  but 
his  pyramid.  “1  besought  his  tenderness 
for  our  virtuous  and  most  revered  friend,” 
she  wrote,  “ and  begged  he  would  mitigate 
some  of  his  asperities.  He  said,  roughly, 
he  would  not  cut  off  his  claws,  nor  make 
a tiger  a cat  to  please  any  body.”  Bozzy 
published  his  pyramid,  and  Burke  remarked 
to  her,  in  allusion  to  the  innumerable  lives, 
anecdotes,  remains,  and  what  not  that  fol- 
lowed, “ How  many  maggots  have  crawled 
out  of  this  great  man !” 

This  well-liked  woman  of  letters  had  an- 
other friend,  who  was  devotedly  attached 
to  her  from  her  first  coming  up  to  London. 
Something  that  she  had  written  about  a 
part  she  had  seen  him  perform  interested 
him,  and  he  called  upon  her.  She  pleased 
him  amazingly,  as  she  did  his  wife,  who  im- 


mediately contracted  a great  friendship  for 
her.  He  read  her  “Sir  Eldred”  so  super- 
latively that  she  cried  like  a child.  She 
wrote  a tragedy,  and  he  wrote  a prologue 
and  epilogue  for  it.  “He  thinks  of  noth- 
ing, talks  of  nothing,  writes  of  nothing,  but 
Percy .”  Percy  was  produced  at  Coven t Gar- 
den, and  was  a brilliant  success.  “ What- 
ever he  touches  he  turns  into  gold,”  Kitty 
Clive  wrote.  Her  author’s  nights  amounted 
to  about  six  hundred  pounds,  which  he  laid 
out  for  her  on  the  best  security.  No  man 
of  his  time  was  more  famous  than  he,  and 
no  one  was  treated  with  less  respect  by 
Johnson,  whose  pupil  he  had  been,  and  who 
was  jealous  of  his  greatness.  Our  tragic 
poetess  had  no  sincerer  friend,  and  she  re- 
paid his  friendship  by  her  hearty  admi- 
ration of  all  that  was  good  and  generous 
and  beautiful  in  his  genius.  Her  pages,  so 
widely  read  once,  have  not  had  the  immor- 
tality of  Boswell’s,  or  we  should  all  know 
this  gentleman  as  she  knew  him.  When  he 
died,  and  eclipsed  the  gayety  of  nations,  she 
rose  from  a bed  of  sickness,  at  the  desire  of 
his  widow,  and  hastened  to  her  side.  “ I 
have  this  moment  embraced  his  coffin,  and 
you  come  next.”  8uch  a friend  to  Mrs.  Han- 
nah More  was  the  great  Garriok. 

Another  good  friend  was  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  whom  she  visited,  and 
who  paid  her  the  prettiest  compliments. 
She  wrote  a poem,  “ Bas  Bleu,”  which  was 
considered  the  finest  thing  in  the  wnrld. 
Handed  round  in  manuscript,  the  treasure 
reached  the  elegant  master  of  Strawberry 
Hill.  He  thanked  her  a thousand  times  for 
the  privilege  of  reading  her  charming  and 
very  genteel  poem,  and  promised  it  should 
not  go  out  of  his  hands.  Its  reputation 
reached  the  ears  of  his  bucolic  Majesty, 
George  the  Third,  and  she  made  a copy  for 
him.  Was  there  any  body  in  London  that 
was  worth  knowing  that  Hannah  More  did 
not  know  T The  list  of  her  friends  is  like  a 
page  in  a directory.  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs. 
Carter,  Mrs.  Chapone,  Soame  Jenyns,  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  Miss  Burney,  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  no 
end  of  famous  bishops,  deans,  and  other 
cleric  people.  She  grew  serious  under  the 
influence  of  these  reverend  big-wigs;  had 
her  “ Thoughts  about  the  Manners  of  the 
Great,”  and  her  “ Estimate  of  the  Religion 
of  the  Fashionable  World.”  These  solid  sub- 
jects and  a poem  on  “ Slavery”  endeared  her 
to  the  evangelical  and  emancipatory  circles, 
and  when  Zachary  Macaulay  returned  from 
Sierra  Leone,  his  friends,  Wilberforce,  Thorn- 
ton, and  the  rest,  sent  him  down  to  Cowslip 
Green  to  be  introduced  to  the  great  and 
good  Hannah  More.  Visiting  Mi's.  More  at 
the  time  was  Miss  Selina  Mills,  who  had 
been  a pupil  of  the  Misses  More  at  Bristol. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a bookseller  of  that 
city,  who  had  built  there  a small  street  that 
was  called  “Mills  Place,”  and  who  was  a 
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member  of  tb*>  .Society  of  Frietitte.  - 
wr&&  pretty  and  attrac t- 
ivc>  and  Air.  Zachary  tVU  In:  love 
witli'  to*  #U<t.  bef  affection 

in  return,  Hrfc  envUUntemlttlje  op- 
at  to*  relit tire**,  who  werv 
eel  upon  her  pinking'  another  ami  a 
Wkr  match,  and  »(  S4f*.  Fat  t y -More, 
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all,  j*tit  to  douu^Unato  hemdf  'M  a 
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C * i \ i-  O rti&iii  They  wc t\$  growing 
elderly,  Unw  vLr^itiuI  tKm^lip«y  ami  . . v ^ 
fcltv  perhaps.  ilia  heed  at  A timber 

among-  ttoU.  Mrs.  IT&ttiiab  i^5&j 
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bkd  a liulb  affair  affe  awa  w»mt\  ;ig§P 
twenty  or  thirty  years  fafovu  (>be  "Jgpl 
Wsb?  jiow  tif ty)t  and  «hf>  adviieated  ^|&a| 
Sr,  MaranluyV  chqtie  with  tfoiiu&M  v>y 
&Ud  £ood  filing*  $y  tte r itefp  bo 
carried  fcii  point  m so  far  that  an  j|||§| 
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Hired  by  tbt*  iki envb  of  M i*a  M i Us,  ’iflll 

who,  linxvvyvtn%  Av.wtl(t  m.y  allow  her 
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tlmt*  it  Wan  flf  u piece  vritii  the  fmd— h«*  and  nn  ib$  SHtli  of  November  mis  IWfiHjwrt* 
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Kehjva  3H1JU  wa*  tiiinhi  Mr^:  Zahary  Mai*-  in  a house  In  Rirchm  Lnm\,{ind  Uv -f.W»;  Inmso 
atday.  lliey  took  a enml]  bmme  in  Laruhath  tjw  Mhchu? ays  H*nih ^cd  tbo  lo) los  ing  win- 
lot  % twelveriUfaith.  and  Mrs.  Macavdayf  Ive-  t&&,  Tlua  ^n]y  pia^  wbero  the  idi^d  cuubl 
conuiig  ah  wish  to  bn  who  Iwve  tlitdr  be  taken  for  ***TcU>e  bod  tdr 

hmlit, 'wo£ .‘irtiitwl  by  Iter  sieter-iit-Uw  tn  <tnrdenr  vibick  was  within  a bnudrbii  ybrdu 
'tb^rts  in  u rtmt^  paap  of  the  Stuck  EscUunge-  To  tlife  ituawi 
eltvl  fiwfu  yaUnig  to  diair,  like  oyer v cenier  yard,,  w’bbdi  '^ntijiued  a;i  inuoli  gtnvol  si* 
of  obi  madshmt  wiib  oai?  almost  Vd«ck  .gin wsr,  tbo  (mid  atbth*i’  uaed  to  convey  Hee 
from  baking <*»6,twani  ormsa  the  park,  uarse  iuai  tlie  HttUcbny  through  tlie 

.tu>d'\^vutbwuri^ttoM^b  Ivii  i'yy-;6badc«fl  win-  tiint  toward  noon  (^vanned  along  t’oriihilt 
iloYCf  inir*  u ^ tb^ro  Ei>r4  Mac-  and  Thivttdneedle  Street^  uud  timber  slit?* 

anlaj  Av^yy  bunk  •'  ;-:it::  wak  du  the  *45th  of  mmld  r«hmi  to  iife>rt  $lKim  back  to  JiirUbfc 
October,  a historic  day  — tlo^  vtuy  that  And  th;Uietfvii  jUkc  -y^ats.  Ford  M:o> 

Clmm^r  diud.  fobr  b n n dredyiuira  he&Uxv U4«l  aulay  tie**d  tu  trdng  wan  tile  puw- 

tlw  day  tbnf  Hbgiirth  diyd*.  tlrt?  irlxvy  of’St.  UV'  bf  a^ieuili^u  dponi  bis  mltidu  Baby  as 
#w*w  fir* ^ : . itf ’lio 

livi  earlh/st bopao/  Ktu.bsiueiil-. 
b<  rv  d ssxdtdl rxg ki  1 1 1«  iinrsery  Window 
Vy  bis  bub^vV  Wfo  fibtT  looking  at  a cloud 
Uf  HtobiVinnuliig  out  of  a tall  chimney;  hb 
ask  M iff  bat  w as  hUi  l. 


8acb  fi  Xdffg;IiartJ.yv 

F!i«  fatiier ‘wW  a>  pleaded,  father  non  id 
be,  bur.  bis  oUf<  t*f  luvppjney^  lyid  o dixslv  uf 
hither  in  it  the  rn>xi  day,  vvhoo  ids  horse 
ran  nw'ay  and  tbrUiy  fibbi  axibs  AVH^ 
luvikyn^  abfl  bo  j -.f if-' a|-: ■■•  -jt ji<? ' '*iSe- 

mftimkr  of  tlie  only  holiday  he  ever  took 


From  UhcMp  Jlaue 
tbcfnftfdy  tenidy vft ;to  n bo\ist4  oiiHigb  Srn*etf 
Cliiphanji^  ^a  roomy,  eomtortald*^  dweniug., 
vrjtlit^ .a  Kit f ftr  gjiW^n  in  the  front  and  reor, 
B^rorbs  Wy  pasWci  uuniet  a ml  happy 
c ln(dhv<od.  From  tfe  time  lm  w m tbm* 
yearn,  old  be  read  incAvnaantKy  lying'  for  the 
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most  part  on  a rug  before  the  fire,  with  his 
book  on  the  floor,  and  a piece  of  bread-and- 
butter  in  his  hand.  He  is  remembered  by 
the  then  parlor-maid  as  sitting  in  his  nan- 
keen frock,  perched  on  the  table  by  her  as 
she  was  cleaning  the  plate,  and  expounding 
to  her  out  of  a volume  as  big  as  himself. 
He  did  not  care  for  toys,  but  was  fond  of 
walking  and  talking,  telling  his  mother  or 
the  nurse  interminable  stories  out  of  his  own 
head,  or  repeating  what  he  had  been  read- 
ing in  language  above  his  years.  He  re- 
membered the  very  words  of  the  book  he 
was  last  engaged  in,  and  he  talked,  as  the 
maid  said,  “quite  printed  words.”  Mrs. 
Hannah  More  called  at  Mr.  Macaulay’s  one 
day,  and  was  met  by  a fair,  pretty,  slight 
boy,  about  four  years  old,  with  a profusion 
of  light  hair,  who  came  to  the  door  and  re- 
ceived her.  He  told  her  that  his  parents 
were  out,  but  that  if  she  would  be  good 
enough  to  come  in,  he  would  bring  her  a 
glass  of  old  spirits.  He  startled  the  good 
old  mistress  of  Barley  Wood,  who  never  as- 
pired above  cowslip  wine.  When  question- 
ed as  to  what  he  knew  about  old  spirits,  he 
could  only  say  that  Robinson  Crusoe  often 
had  some.  About  this  time  his  father  took 
him  on  a visit  to  Lady  Waldegrave,  at  Straw- 
berry Hill,  proud  to  exhibit  to  his  old  friend 
the  fair  bright  boy,  dressed  in  a green  coat, 
with  red  collar  and  cuffs,  a frill  at  the  throat, 
and  white  trowsers.  After  he  had  spent 
some  time  among  the  wonders  of  the  Orford 
Collection,  catalogue  in  hand,  a servant,  who 
was  waiting  upon  the  company,  spilled  some 
hot  coffee  on  his  legs.  The  hostess  was  all 
compassion,  and  when  she  asked  him,  after 
a while,  how  he  was  feeling,  he  answered, 
“ Thank  you,  madam,  the  agony  is  abated.” 
When  the  merest  child,  he  was  seut  as  a day 
scholar  to  a Yorkshire  school-master,  and 
his  mother  explained  to  him  that  he  must 
learn  to  study  without  the  solace  of  bread- 
and-butter.  “Yes,  mamma,”  he  said,  “in- 
dustry shall  be  my  bread,  and  attention  my 
butter.”  He  crept  like  snail,  unwillingly  to 
school,  and  every  afternoou  entreated  to  be 
excused  from  returning  after  dinner.  “ No, 
Tom ; if  it  rains  cats  and  dogs,  yon  shall  go.” 

Master  Macaulay  was  the  most  precocious 
little  boy  of  whom  we  have  any  account  in 
English  literature.  There  is  extant  a letter 
from  his  mother  dated  in  his  eighth  year, 
and  narrating  his  literary  doings.  He  had 
written  a compendium  of  universal  history 
from  the  creation  down ; he  had  written 
three  cantos  of  “The  Battle  of  Cheviot,”  a 
metrical  romance ; and  two  cantos  of  a hero- 
ic poem,  entitled,  “ Olaus  the  Great ; or,  the 
Conquest  of  Mona;”  and  lie  had  composed 
she  knew  not  how  many  hymns.  Good  Mrs. 
Hannah  More,  who  was  a judge  of  that  sta- 
ple, pronounced  these  hymns  to  be  “quite 
extraordinary  for  such  a baby.”  He  was  a 
constant  visitor  at  Barley  Wood,  where  ho 


was  encouraged,  and  not  spoiled.  All  the 
Misses  More  made  a companion  of  him  and 
relished  his  conversation.  Mrs.  Hannah,  who 
was  in  her  sixties,  superintended  his  stud- 
ies, his  pleasures,  and  his  health.  She  kept 
him  with  her  for  weeks,  listening  to  him  as 
he  read  prose  by  the  ell  and  declaimed  po- 
etry by  the  yard.  She  discussed  and  com- 
pared with  him  his  favorite  heroes,  ancient, 
modern,  and  fictitious ; coaxed  him  into  the 
garden  walks  under  the  pretense  of  a lect- 
ure on  botany ; and  sent  him  from  his  books 
to  run  about  the  grounds,  or  into  the  kitch- 
en to  play  cooking.  She  gave  him  Bible 
lessons,  which  always  ended  with  theological 
arguments.  When  the  conversation  turned 
on  her  more  dramatic  days,  she  could  tell 
him  of  the  great  English  Roscius,  who  was 
her  dear  friend ; of  that  singular  coxcomb, 
James  Boswell,  who  died  about  twelve  years 
before ; of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  (“  who  bull- 
ied your  grandfather  so,  Tom,  at  Inverary, 
as  yon  read  last  week  in  Boswell — the  doc- 
tor was  a good  Christian,  but  he  was  rather 
rough  at  times,  more’s  the  pity”) ; of  Sir  Josh- 
ua, Miss  Burney,  Mrs.  Thrale,  now  Mrs.  Pioz- 
zi,  who  is  seventy,  if  she  is  a day,  Miss  Patty 
declares.  She  could  tell  him  of  old  Lord 
Bathurst,  who  had  known  Pope  and  Swift 
and  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne’s  time.  When 
he  was  six,  she  wrote  him:  “Though  you 
are  a little  boy  now,  you  will  one  day%if  it 
please  God,  be  a man ; but  long  before  you 
are  a man,  I hope  you  will  be  a scholar.  I 
therefore  wish  you  to  purchase  such  books 
as  will  be  useful  to  you  then,  and  that  you 
employ  this  very  small  sum  in  laying  a little 
tiny  corner-stone  for  your  future  library.” 
A year  or  two  afterward  she  thanks  him  for 
two  letters,  which  were  neatly  written  and 
free  from  blots,  and  says  he  is  entitled  to 
another  book.  He  is  to  go  to  Hatchard’s 
and  choose  it.  As  epics  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, what  did  he  say  to  a little  good 
prose  f — Job nson’s  Hebrides , or  W al ton’s 
Lives , unless  he  would  like  a neat  edition 
of  Cowper’s  poems,  or  “ Paradise  Lost,”  for 
his  own  eating.  She  wanted  him  to  become 
a complete  Frenchman,  that  she  might  give 
him  Racine,  the  only  dramatic  poet  in  any 
modern  language  that  is  perfectly  pure  and 
good.  (Had  she  forgotten  the  author  of 
Percy  and  The  Search  after  Happiness  f ) She 
thought  well  of  an  ode  which  he  sent,  and 
was  much  obliged  to  him  for  a dedication. 
Happy  young  poet ! kindly  old  patron ! 

The  circumstances  of  the  Macaulay  fam- 
ily were  improving.  Its  head  had  received 
for  some  time  a salary  of  £500  a year  as 
the  secretary  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Compa- 
ny, and  had  entered  into  a partnership 
with  a nephew.  The  firm  of  Macaulay  and 
Babington  did  a large  business  as  African 
merchants,  and  had  need  to,  for  before  Lord 
Macaulay  was  thirteen,  he  had  three  broth- 
ers and  five  Bisters.  They  were  a prolific 
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set,  those  Macaulays.  John,  the  grandfa- 
ther, had  twelve  children,  and  Aulay,  the 
great-grandfather,  fourteen.  When  Master 
Thomas  reached  the  age  of  twelve,  he  had 
outgrown  the  school-masters  of  Clapham, 
and  his  father  thought  of  removing  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  place  him  as  a day  scholar 
at  Westminster.  He  ultimately  fixed  upon 
Little  Shelford,  a village  near  Cambridge. 
Its  master,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Preston,  was  an  ex- 
fellow of  Trinity,  and  his  scholars  were  pen- 
etrated with  Cambridge  ambitions  and  ways 
of  thought,  and  frequent  visitors  brought 
the  freshest  Cambridge  gossip  to  the  table 
where  master  and  pupils  dined  in  common. 
Master  Thomas  was  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness by  the  famous  Dean  Milman,  the  pres- 
ident of  Queen’s  College,  who  wrote  to  his 
father  after  one  of  these  visits : u Your  lad 
is  a fine  fellow.  He  shall  staud  before  kings. 
He  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men.”  The 
letters  that  Lord  Macaulay  wrote  to  his  par- 
ents during  his  school  days  are  curious  read- 
ing now.  He  is  doing  Xenophon  every  day, 
and  the  Odyssey  twice  a week  with  young 
Wilberforce.  He  is  also  doing  Latin  verses. 
He  is  writing  themes,  aud  belongs  to  a debat- 
ing society.  He  has  been  to  Dean 
Milman’s  on  a pony,  has  slept  there, 
and  is  invited  to  come  again.  He 
is  reading  Plutarch’s  Lives,  and  in 
French  F6nelon’s  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead . He  wishes  to  come  home 
before  the  holidays,  he  writes  to 
his  mother,  and,  if  he  can  gain 
papa’s  leave,  would  select  his 
birthday  as  the  time  he  would 
wish  to  spend  with  his  family.  “ I 
think  I see  you  sittiug  by  papa, 
just  after  his  dinner,  reading  my 
letter,  and  turning  to  him  with  an 
inquisitive  glance  at  the  end  of 
the  paragraph.  I think,  too,  that 
I see  his  expressive  shake  of  the 
head  at  it.  Oh,  may  I be  mistak- 
en!” When  he  had  been  a year 
at  Shelford  the  school  was  re- 
moved to  Aspenden  Hall,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, where  he  spent  four 
most  industrious  years.  He  read 
widely,  unceasingly,  and  more 
than  rapidly.  He  had  an  unerr- 
ing memory,  and  the  capacity  of 
taking  in  a page  at  a glance. 

What  caught  his  fancy  as  a child 
he  remembered  without  getting 
it  by  heart.  He  accompanied  his 
father  one  afternoon  on  a call,  and 
found  on  a table  “The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel.”  While  the  elders 
were  talking,  he  read  it,  and  on  his 
return  repeated  as  many  cantos  as 
his  mother  had  the  patience  to 
listen  to.  One  day  at  Cambridge, 
while  waiting  in  a coffee-room  for 
a post-chaise,  he  picked  up  a news- 


paper, and  to  pass  the  time,  cast  his  eyes 
over  two  poems  in  the  Poet’s  Corner.  He 
never  gave  them  a thought,  but  could  re- 
peat them  forty  years  afterward  without 
missing  or  changing  a word.  He  used  to  say 
that  if  every  copy  of  “Paradise  Lost”  and 
Pilgrim1 8 Progress  were  destroyed,  he  would 
undertake  to  reproduce  them  from  recollec- 
tion. He  always  read  books  faster  than 
others  skimmed  them,  and  skimmed  them 
as  fast  as  others  turned  the  leaves.  “ He 
seemed  to  read  through  the  skin.”  The 
boy’s  letters,  which  at  first  were  pretty  and 
natural,  soon  began  to  smack  of  the  library. 
Before  he  is  fifteen  he  writes  to  his  good 
mother  that  he  bos  read  Boccaccio’s  “ Deca- 
meron,” a tale  of  one  hundred  cantos,  and 
that  he  prefers  the  writer  thereof  to  Chaucer. 
Jane  will  find  some  translations  from  Boc- 
caccio in  Dry  den.  He  has  read  Gil  Bias  and 
“ Thalaba also  the  History  of  James  /.,  aud 
a great  deal  of  Gibbon.  He  concluded  by 
sending  his  love  to  papa,  Selina,  Jane,  John 
(“  but  he  is  not  there”),  Henry,  Fanny,  Han- 
nah, Margaret,  and  Charles.  Valete . His 
brothers  and  sisters  worshiped  him.  His 
sweetness  of  temper  and  unfailing  flow  of 
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foi  \ mi  and  iHtfiri**hioU  Master  Thomas 
t&ii  away. 

In  ijrjuhor,  1*1*  l ord  Macaulay 
went  mto  residence  at  Trinity  Col- 
Ctun  bridge,  wiili  the  eldest  son 
>f  his  iatlmr’s  friend,  Mr;..  Thorn  ton. 
Aohftig.liitf  cmiemiporariefc  Hf&jA  i)er- 
wept  Cfdefittge*  a tembtTkderidga  the 
poet,  uniL  Henry  Nebou  Coleridge,  hie 
oDuhiiH  both  of  whom  were  bom  iw 
ilm  saine  year  as  Macaulay,  Tbeso 
yiuntg  man  were  fni  lamer  to  *bo 
oatiie  tiiCy  Lore,  AOutid  8elio1ar»r  fir«te 
rale  Oreeifam,  thoughtful;  earnest 
minds,  who  in  after-yeiira  Tver*  c* 
edit*  th&  writings  and  vare  for  the 
futtie/of  tb^ir  great  relative.  Houry 
NylsourMio  wm  a scholar  of  King's, 
had  given  indloa tions  of  great  abil- 
ity by  winning  tore  of  Sir  William 
liriAvifs  medals,  un.fo  for  IJu<  *>reek 
wle,  aiid  one  fox  the  Latin  mlv.  Olh  - 
er  enutewpontries  were  the  erratic 
William  Sydney  Walker ; Charles 
Atis tin,  of  grent  legal  fume;  John 
Moultrie, 


xv  Ho,  ru  } bis 

’^ortraitft  of  his  fef  hw~stxtdeufct ; ' ftwd 

VV inthrop  M a ek worth  l^rnOd, Who  *rm 

the  youngest  «t  *U.  The  iiatoe  oi' 
Praoil  ib  an  mtei'oOUng  one  to  usv  hi  that 
his  hmther’H  family  svaa  u brn-nvlt  of  the 
ufout  trunk  that  cntim  ov«r  to  Massac  Ini* 
^etld  hi  the  person  of  John  Wiutltropj  and 
if  is  pbsasani  t^>  rpnicroUrr  that  he  was  fa- 
mous fitvtv.  >t«  tf  poet  thirty  years  Indore  lu<* 
pUMaS  were  collected  in  England.  ..Hi*  fa- 
ther, who  wan  a yerg^ant-ai  Jaw  , a mail 
»if  estivation  aiul  rjUniement,  and  He  Jr- 

tented  the  brilliant  premise  of  hidhttk  ftnhV 
He  tTirubed  his  boy  tab  writings,  CMpeirnaliy 
hik  vor^is,  w ith  ap.  ruj4jj>aring  hand,  greatly 
to  the  ad  vaiittigC  Of  thC  juvenile }n>ei, 
hi  acquiring  accuracy*  Acquired  at  the  *wune 
time  dbtiuctjue#*  of  thimght  and JfelieHy  of 
r ^prf i i in.  After  the  b>ss  of  his  mother 

lua  c-d ne;n ion  W;tn  athi«dt>d  to  by  aa  elder 
sisr.er*  until  bis  eighth  year,  when  ho  wh* 
■isnt  tf?; Langley  Ihxena  ^hn<d,  wliere  he  re- 
idsitfe/t  four  yours*  A dci&alp  iady  hvft  ra- 
ou  tiopiy  xr i^re  ep'ent  Hi  1 immv  in  real  and  tee- 
reuthtti  and  Xnrutnl  eohuve.  H*  preferred 
iri-iioot  amiisenn^nt^  und  omjdoyiiienr^  f*;»' 
iigoixiiis  tffr A^dvirfee  i£<«^iUa>V Might « 

•ed  in  rmd'm# "ft>  hie  Aisters.  MtOr<r*;h  ami 


i>j  two  ©€■«<*»>*  jur.n o<l i en is.  an i i 

rhe  mmtrttuin  it  gni tiejj  *t  Vtmi  !‘a ted 
Pn;*>i  to  start  another, A pi*  )fdti*% 
vr Inch  w tte  v eanr  e|{*T*rrfy  r oni l)i  c teifl* 
One  Aar  in  iSq^tomfet,  l^t  t\V«? 
yoking  gentlemen  jw^onrM  them* 
selves  ivi  the?  rMtage  bf  Alt.  Charles 


th«  cMtiVge  -iff  Mf.  Charles 
King jjjjiy  J>ri  liter  rti>ci  puM*#ho?*  tyS* 
of  pernm*  *ra* 

Mr*  •Wustbrop  £faek\voyi^  I'no*«l 
Would  Mr.  Knight  print  nn  Eton 
m teor  \ini\  y ft  A fcliern  t fliO .^o'ltlil,  Vf 
jymChe  did. 


t feo r 5 

The  first  number  of  Tht  Eton  ia  n np-  ^ 
pc*;iiod  :»o  (life  M of’>*ov vm>>r.  /fte 
£>.»«;#/ a >tc‘S  edited  by  Pruod  ami 
hi#  friend  Bltnif . If*  '.staff  y 

ot  ^oi>trituitoc»  wvtfA*  Ifonry  Nelson 
Calendge,  John  Monltrhy  Sydney 
Wktker,  amt  other*  of  less  note* 
who  3iftorwa.nl  rose  t*V  dtefinetlon., 

Praed  wrote  muter  the  signature 
of  P^rv£TH>e  CoYitWoay,  ami.  aatoti- 
ihIhv;  Sir.  Knight  by  the  Unbound- 
ed fort  ill  fat  of  his  mind  anil  the 
-reniUn^Hs  of  his  pt<>u-  Hte  handwriting 
Ko  imwteir  roulit  juii#fake  a 
word  or  $ leftek*  irt  brief*  hvm  Win- 

fftroji  Moek worth  praed  Whetjrtn  his  twyn- 
tihl  h y*$r*  'hfc  ^iit^ptVTrJnf  ij v fojfcjge,  bring- 
iiiir  wtfch  him  if  higher  reputation  limit  any 
the  days  of  Canning.  4‘  We 
Hvr*  » u$g»t  of  siOgiivglhrda,''  aaul  Fir.Jbhn- 
mii  nf psfort^^?nkhjji;  forhlnishlfaodBheh- 
jrton^?  tmt  not  such  ringing  hmln*  ravwred- 


tstiofffv  SvItJJ. 


f rvqtien t Vy  ©ppo{H?d  to  «r<4eh  tfther,  and  reeot- 
leetuma  iif  one  emxf&ri:  between  them  hare 
come  down  to  ns.  Ma  ya  a la  y toofc  ji  into 
bin  head  that  he  tfijjfeved  that  tkorge  the 
Third,  then  lately  decvaspiT,  vru$  a model 


V*r  .<*mor  mitt*  raw  r«*n* : t»o  iceer»w  wu.  ? udmirth  )0p  TO  t^AUty*  and  *U0© 

m0K  ^ *}'■'■" « »-« ■— * “pp'-'it- 

i od  at  % h^U  iH  Cionhrhf^  1m  prer.fe3l  in  her 

Day  and  vd ght.  ?,oge fh ef  e trx>  *diW>  for  feriv  and  h\h  hand,H  x^fh  didj^ht. 

him.  A*]ori{?  &n  a door  wa*  open  or  riji^hti  if  fi  the  joy  the  Jif^aolay 

bnndng  tn  th<? anidi,  4*  when  he  flbnsi  •'a'.t^bpomw 

io  tbe  s?jm>d  for  eonve'T^atiorj  .fin<)  romj>Hn* « Those  nmhitious  yon«^  trite  mid  nraiors 
mnwhipu  g«y  y$tit\ g roi^  i tKirstod*  ft>r  d!«iii^ctt«Tir  and  t wo  them 

. ffi irQ.o1i  ^>lil'  tiir-  vd>t aln-o-tl • ft  tliiv;0K}^ii?^lU 

fey;  they  dmined  tl.md^  <dv  ton  to  keep-  ate  for  prize-  .prieni.#,  .Mnemr.liiy  fh  J^Ur  and 
&m\  -mi  » w?  the  tire  rill ; l&Ji,  ancl  I;,rnWl  in  ,l^d tend  I Wl.  aeanlay ^ 

th^5  b <11  ran#  Td?  snwrnm#  ‘eMivX  lu  th6  ^ |aieriis ^ were  oaiioti  ^ Tbriij^ii7’  and  ' ’ Ev**T]  - 
snmmer  Taoatumft  tlioy  ptiumi  ont  ink>  th^/1  in#;'-  jYnrdV*  >'  Ansfral^^  #‘ Aihena.0, 
moonlight,  and  rant  bled  mile  n ft «»r  nnl«  in  PraMN  cft'n^nvd  tnay  bo  found  i,n  t eol- 
fbe  conntry,  the  noiso  vf  thtfir  tnlk  imp-  Jeeiocl  edition  of  hte  poems^  hut  in  oril^r  to 
#Ving  with  the  twitterur^  of  the  hiMftVn  tho  Jind  Mayan  lay  •^hrmk^0Ui>mu?»t  got  onf^ui^ 
bed^e*-  of  lijs  ♦,vt#rfe  to  the  vpinnw  vnUUUni  <Vffa- 

1’bere  was  ft  debating  elnb  tl»pre>  e^lbid  biulyc  /Vov  iV^«,  whero  lie  wii]  see  tbr 
tlfe  Cambridge  Union,  and  Maeanifty  and  namo  t> f E , f> , L.  fl u I w or  ^>11  © >« i n#  FVtieA 
Prfttwl  were  its  foremost  orator  They  were '•  the  next  year  with  fo tirfeeti  pag»\£»  cf  verse 


low  MiCAtirar  - 

AK1 
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boys  printod  « sete^tjozx  from  the 

■e^SUtSStb^ 

mo mm>x  nmmm* 


on  Sculpture:^  ami  ftvh  yf&pj  tat*?  the  j manly  ^6^nirf5 v tii»sr>*v^lo\tsl|j5r  « ^ w itli  a 
aann*  of Alfred  Timoy^.m*  alw«  *>f  Trinity,  j ' 
profiled  to  nine  pagtse  of  blank  rctse  about ' 

M TiuilHicUm.M  Yomtg  Arthur  fJalkim  took 
a ^tiy  tor  this  prise  wi i h tU c fri  cod  W k 0 ^ ils 
immortalized  h Vs  mom*>yy . &is d m )8*bi l $£  bad- 
ly. Macaulay  delfcstisd  of 

Greek  smdtiatmvoc^^  iu  ^idctblood  ua  ax/  | 
exorcist*.  His  tiojf  amot^n!  a rid  iambics  were  : 
never  up  To  the  mark,  and  liis  traiisUt&m* 
charged  with  being  no  gracefully  bald 
And  inornate*  He  could  and  did  Take  a 
pme  for  Lutin  declamation,  however,  and 
ho  established  liis  classical  t^pntatioja  hy 
spinning  a Craven  tUnyeraity  Bciiolat^lup, 

To  think  ?jf  Macaulay  at  fh%  fiuiu-  is  'tc  as- 
Update  Mm  with  Fttuph-wbo  fopw  4 
BrowhV  medalist  fo*1  tint  0f«&k  od*  and 
wpigttmM,  and  with ' 

ft  f t h u s a a ges  t ion  o f ibuved  chip  l*  t o Cirn  \ bridge 
one  December  day  talk  oyer  .5  nr  vv  ttsAg- 
azbm.  He  w as 

ridge  and  toMacuul&y ; arid  'wimtwifk  break- 
fasts  and  luncheons  and  cheerful  criming 
wineyparfiesV  tin*  inspiration  of  tJbn  fhnunis 
oi ilk  punch  of  fffiuity  4tml  of  Riu^* the  geu- 
yral  plftii  of  Kvujht'a  Quarterly  Mayiuii*?  ’ww 
eetfie-ih  Mr  Knight  was  the  editor,  #*td  kt£ 
contributors  were  PrpiMl,  who  was  Peregrine 
Cou  ri*ma>\ a*  * if  Thz  Etonian,  with  an  aLW  aji* 
muncd  Vyvyan  Joy e use ; Derwent  Coleridge, 
who  w aas  Da  vwtan.t  C»(*  il ; Si  owl  trie,  who  w as 
Gerard  Montgomery  ; &5  drmy  Walker,  who 
was  JEM  ward  Biwelfobt ; Kgtemi  Coleridge, 
jylio  vnu  Joseph  Haller  ; At) d Macaulay, 
who  woa  Tristram  Merton.  Pracd  wrote 
fbv  opening  article,  ^‘Castle  Yeitruir/1  tu 
which  he  introduced  n pen  portrait  /if  hi* 
illustrious  Mend  : &<  TUero  came  up  a short 


tribut  imts  to  ilia  magazine-  Mo  had  rhteb 
papers  in  the  fast  inmdHdy  on!#  Otoe  of 
which, u Fragments  nf.it  Qomun-TtiX*?’  haa 
been  reprinted*  One  of  thus©  p«/per&,  oti 
*l  West  lu&kiu  Slarcrj/^  w«b  written  to 
please  his  father,  and  soeiued  likely  to  ihr 
tjCtesf  Cho  Clap  ham  set  in  the  inugurine. 
The  elder  MweatUay  was  cranky  about  Ida 
letters  passeil  between 
them,  Triatrom  pterion  had  'written  love 
t^jiv  Wk&l  did'  ii  I have  a 

itrimg  eovioeity  t&  know  who  Rosamond 
-t^jwjqete-  ihied ; At  id  «ddm,  ^Tristn^m,  I 
hot^  Romdxiomi  11  ud  your  fair  girt  of  France 
-FindSng  that  bis  father 
was  piiined,  Macaqlay  wrote  a letter  to  Mr, 
Kntgkti  in  which  he  stated  that  hi#  father 
ent octal iit4d  to  their  utinoat  ©vaDgelicat  opiu- 
ions,  «ml  that  some  of  the  articles  in  the 
gave  him  great  ^easiness.  0 1 


b^©u*  'Fy^jiict 


LORD  MACAI  LAY  VXD  OTK  FRIENDS. 


pearaxiee  At  ^icAod  uni  U>£ 

large*!  esvndle*  An  did  RSugfe  CVrtto* 
sek  it  iifipki  u,»>.te*  'few  arm.  ro- 

ofr>u*tv»U*i  w fth  imu  cm  sli*  4wir^r 
or  reeling  iu  l**d.  ' Wl,i n'jwS., 
in  bed  at  liouitv'  lu>  uAja v#/ntAti  y ■ Wii‘!» . 
iunne  om*  rapidity  of  &*t£t4Ucc  vi  ami 
if  I &jo  u*>t  <Mw$  of  committing  {fiarriefej*  wMb  a pencil.  >Vb«n-  retyrrovg  avete 
♦uni  main dil ft  and  fn*rrlci«]t\  1 lUia  hardly  ling  fo  WJiar  had  Ur  lrnwkvd  ft*  hi* 

he  *ilRKt«d  to  |»a>  &ny  aerial  T#£tu>l  to  soo  that  it  wr*&  hugrac elit  in/^i  yn«ng  a 
the  Kvfc*  M ;Uie  hiigwcn  pf  Ls*da?v;  ; 3U*  a*aif  W with  felrftii  arms  .}***  tl»-  jw*- 
did  tn>!  i^nonaiy  took  np*>u  the  Un  As  a etwr*  of  royalty,  tppaniti#  the*  Dwke  of 
profaMho,  vuni  could  net©?  be i*rf>Ti.<uWd  to  lUouccsder,  ‘^i\h  Billy.’'  'Macaulay  hod 
xcturii  tw  hi*  'ch-*tato$  in  the  iHenjug,  <u*  ta^nrtj  uw>  rood  m hi*  yiwfh  id  nnWrialn- 
wa*  the  eostom  thtm.  After  u yr**  or  two  cmiuj^aMto  oftb*  of 

he  g£*o  Up  t he  'prHtev&f  ilf  •jcftailiog ' l#ii\  lift  African  race,  ^ might  fi^ve  Aiiid  Ifhcn, 
a/td  rujare  htoxm  umdecr  the  gaiJecy  >u  he  wrote  thirty -four  year*  latex ; u l hale 

of  ike  H»>u*if  of  C^mttsua%  than  m all  th«.  slavm-  from  the  IxiUMu  «f  tuy  ml  ; ami 
cot*irlf  df  iMtw  Throii^troat  bi$  fdid :..-$’$k  I juxi  ioado  *Uck  by  Ho*  a»nt  and  *iUy 

ouk  'k$ww  h\tn  hm^  be  mx*t  kmiIIv  mock  &amm  of  the  AlKditund^lfc.  1 he  nig- 
appfiif^i  hS&taelf  to  &uy  pui»oit  f ^ut  wsm*  £yr  driver  ilie  ^egrttpUjU  art  twoodioua 
ir^ioyr  ilfe  About  throe  tpEifths  .ter  (iiing*  to  Pt^V 

f«t& ho  btiki  fUkeh  iwrh  itv  When  Macaulay  find  wnfc  to  oottrtgo,  bis 
a i&bfotyV  vrHh  father  belie  ved  himadt‘  w^rtb  » hundnwl 

titA  Duke  yj).o\U'<^r^  iiii  - chair,  uud  rtl)o\i«al)d  yumrM**  aiid  vf olts'ig  b »»  rotent ion 
nuuhv  a wim  g^red  mik  ft.jdf  niaking  -luiu  net  &tiu  he  htkl . him 

■ whirl  wind  hf  ebw»,f5i.  tbc  eio^uerit  sf*  *>f  %vtu*  h,  ] tha  t hy  duitinguinhin^..  himself  nt  J.Up  mii- 
tliv>  tv«^  *t-  !;  vc7.siiy,  he  SloHikl  hl«  eaivvr-  ^ ho 

tor  rani  -Sitii  .3imnviv<l  fhat  tbo;: >/<>>sVt.  in  bd  dgbU’O.n th  yru?  tbc?  farti'ily 

ttio^t:  Admire  | rvjm^Aiii  l^nddb^  Ksid  tip  Air  tAiahi}<?h‘ 

havsv  *>  p-hv^Ud  tjjjv.K  roMi.o'.toui  wn.P  vrhw  (li^i  f a^nt  n>.  C/adO'Ron  i^btee,  mh*t\  to  tb«Mr  im~ 
f9V-ihA;Sf^:;t^kv  4<idtt^»ed  'ft*  '■■«f^’wri;'- ; : ' tfcfeiA  ^*c 

hliv  His  failipr}  mi  by  and  boord  ; him.  1 hoiui&  of  Madiulay  and  BabiiLigsrm  wa^alKirt* 


tf  VKliTlBK 


we  i»f  to  BptMey  Tent  jdf?  whence, 
after  his  election,  he  whi* rts&wi  u oaie  tv  his 
father,  in  which,  aft*r  referring  to  luthfht:* 
tytiatiftiy,  he  iwtiftiated  that  whetj  lip  b»w 
him  itf  Ldtulojvhe  WrtuM  mention  to  him  a, 
pfocp  of  jieeret  tyhieh.  whAHl  •j&sovr 

him  luiw  important  his  rOuOeetinfj  with  that 
work  might  become,  A greats  than 

Charles  Kinghn  bad  his  eye  on  one  of  his 
writers.  “ Cab  you  iay  yoVLT  bULida  oii  some 
fjer^f  ybUH^  moil  who  will  ’write,  for  uaf°  he 
iuijUiired  of a-  rriepti  ip  I^indon  abnnf  three 
pauVthr  after  Macaulay's  letter  lo,  (>Ia  lather. 
“T1j6  original  supporters  of  the  work  are 
getting  old,  and  are-  either  too  limy  vt  too 
stupid,  oijil  iiOTv  the  young  men  are  moktly 
for  the  Torres*  &>  wrote  Fran n is  J eifrey  in 
re  the  Bdinhuryh  I\tv\&r:  The  clever  yppug 


1 Jr  has  a good  face i pot  tlu*  delicate  fmt» 
OH?*  rjt  a man  of  getiiua  a»4  uehidUilUr,  but 
ftte  atroag  hne«  root  wfclhkn  it.fi  mbs  Mn  uian 
sturdy  fe  body  and  mind.  Very  ei- 
j.  mjuent  luid  cfbeerfnl.  ovcrtjMwuig 
words,  and  not  poor  in  thcmgbt. 
Lifters!  i«  opinion^  hut  no  radical, 
- He  seerrm  a correct  m well  as  a full 
man.  He  ahowed  ft  JJiiwute  Iroowh 
edge  of  auUfeel*  not  intmUnced  by 
jfc/  hUuseffc**  Bo(ore  mimy  years  w ere 
r^f/r  0<v cr»  Lord  Macaulay  was  famous 

f-uoti git  t-o  draw  upon  Ldm«el t the 
fev;\  hostility  of  BitiekniXHfe 

;-r  He  was  bespattered  with  nmh  epi- 

thets as  “ Mutt'  aml  Tjonsrnwb” **  JUft* 
'.  ■’  ‘ figft  ki)  t trash, tf  ‘ "ini  perf  then t puppy,” 
P^I'P  ithi  Hifhilar  choice  expre^iotm  of  car 
-tfsetti  tm  the  part  of  the  gent(*uiiai> 
Who  tilled  the  chair  of  moral  philiM- 
®&Vv  ophy  st.  Sdiphiirg'b\  Pfoteaeor  Johtr: 

' WiWm.  wH|‘’b  hut  a JwL  Jodies,* 
A aaftl  iforth  to  flte*  Shepherd.  4‘Evw 
K-  . den UxYv, Tcpticd  the  Shepherd,  who 

was  the  i»ooth-p.iceo  of  WtLvn  t the 
i nice  vr  ?»«  .Jiu*oVa,  but  the  hnii'J  was 
P^f  Eaaifsh  rt  ttml  a clever  lad  be*H  ro> 
f:.\?  >v  inaitv  depeioi  Upon  1 be  i%! 

pf  ‘hie  clay  a//  To  hia  fatmty,  his 
mother,  and  hi b loving  brothers 
and  Hlsters,  Lord  Mnctmlav  was 
haidr p 1 1* an  th e.  grea t m ag A ^ibnst,  the 
brill t an t talker;  he  van*  the  ailbe- 
tionate  son,  the  dear  harotker,  Um 
kfiidtJsiv  elVecriest  fn^tui  :&w\  edtupAAilon. 
Th^rf;  w as  8ome  preteixae  of  work  fri  the 
morning,  bat  in  the  afternobn  lie  took  his 
dmUWs  a long  walk,  traversing  every  por- 
t ibn  of  ilie  rdt>%  Islington,  C^rkfmwelh  the 
parks,  pouring  nut  anecdotes  about  every 
Slrbet  and  ^aare  suid  court  and  alley. 
They;  would  reach  borne  just  in  time  ford  in  r 
ncr,  Hud  Htler  dinner  he  would  walk  up  and 
down  the  ilrAAving  roora,  chatting  with  them 
iili  tea-time.  Theti  xioiay  mirth  and  wretch-* 
ert  puti»;8o  matjy  a miw'Ptc,  so  many  an  hoot. 
They  sung,  having  on  voices,  he  lenst  of  ufl, 
hut  the  old  nursery  songs  were  net  tp  music 
and  chanted.  Tapa,  sitting  at  liSa  nw  ri  ttt- 
hh%  \f >iubl  look  up  <tnd  presh  back  hia  spec- 
tdcles,  iisud  wonder  how  they  f^ulC  wa^te 


■wtytwhiitih 


man  was  fonml  yha nds  trerv  1 iid  upon .lj- im ; 
rant  a,  few  nkuiths  lifter  to-  ‘A'umo  for  it  n 

P%P*t  on  AW  Pm.  ‘>tia  umiic  was  Macaplajj 
andr  iikv:  Lonl  Kyrmu  lid  uVvoko  one  mint)- 
tug:  nnd  found  hi  rose!  f fftimnla.  His  lord- 
efiin^  pttMisher,  Murrny’,  declared  if  wtudd 
be  wtfrtb  the  copyright  of  €M<fr 
have  him  on  the  staff  of  the  tymrtcrly,  Tfeu 
family  fable  in  '^»pv?my 

wuij  co  vered  with  cants  hf  invitation  tu  din- 
ner fnmi  ereiy  fiuurter  of  London,  and  In* 
hvthyr  giyumcijt  in  spirit  over  the  cun vietidh 
tliut  the  la>*  would  U>  les8  to  him  fhau  .ever. 
Mueuulay  beard  with  pride  tlmt  iho  grt?uf 
prva<’heTt  Hd>n?rt  Hull',  of  wboui  bo  was  an 
Admiren  wa#  dlscelvfereti:  floor, 

employed  in  learn ing,  by  the  ^bi  of  giant' 
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their  time  so.  After  tea,  the  book  they  were 
reading  was  produced.  Macaulay  seldom 
read  himself,  but  walked  about,  listening 
and  commenting  and  drinking  water.  Sun- 
day was  a trying  day  to  him.  Papa  read 
them  all  a long  sermon  in  the  afternoon,  and, 
after  evening  service,  read  at  prayer- time 
to  the  servants.  Sunday  walking  for  walk- 
ing’s sake  was  not  allowed,  and  going  to  a 
distant  church  was  discouraged.  This  rule 
was  not  applied  to  Macaulay,  for  while  he 
went  to  church  with  his  sisters  in  the  morn- 


ing, he  went  whithersoever  he  would  in  the 
afternoon,  generally  walking  out  of  town 
alone  or  with  a friend.  Breakfast  was  the 
pleasantest  part  of  the  day  to  the  elder 
Macaulay,  for  his  spirits  were  then  at  their 
best,  and  he  delighted  in  discussing  the 
newspaper  with  his  son  long  after  the  meal 
was  finished.  He  loved  him  in  his  way, 
and  told  his  wife  when  he  went  to  live  in 
chambers  that  the  change  had  taken  the 
sunlight  out  of  his  day. 

[TO  BX  OOHTINCED.J 
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iin  #Ur»fa*])foneto  lobe  Sbtorj*. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.” 


PART  L 


IT  was  a very  ugly  bush  indeed ; that  is, 
so  far  as  any  thing  in  nature  can  be  real- 
ly ugly.  It  was  lopsided — having  on  the 
one  hand  a stunted  stump  or  two,  while  on 
the  other  a huge  heavy  branoh  swept  down 
to  the  gravel-walk.  It  had  a crooked  gnarl- 
ed trunk  or  stem,  hollow  enough  to  entice 
any  weak-minded  bird  to  build  a nest  there 
— only  it  was  so  near  to  the  ground,  and 
also  to  the  garden  gate.  Besides,  the  own- 
ers of  the  garden,  evidently  of  practical 
mind,  had  made  use  of  it  to  place  between  a 
fork  in  its  branches  a sort  of  letter-box — 
not  the  government  regulation  one,  for  twen- 
ty years  ago  this  had  not  been  thought  of, 
but  a rough  receptacle,  where,  the  house  be- 
ing a good  way  off,  letters  might  be  deposit- 
ed, instead  of,  as  hitherto,  in  a hole  in  the 
trunk — near  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  under 
shelter  of  its  mass  of  evergreen  leaves. 

This  letter-box,  made  by  the  boys  of  the 
family  at  the  instigation  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  their  tutor,  had  proved  so  attract- 
ive to  some  exceedingly  incautious  spar- 
row that  during  the  intervals  of  the  post 
she  had  begun  a nest  there,  which  was 
found  by  the  boys.  Exceedingly  wild  boys 
they  wore,  and  a great  trouble  to  their  old 
grandmother,  with  whom  they  were  staying 
the  summer,  and  their  young  governess — 
“ Misfortune,”  as  they  called  her,  her  real 
name  being  Miss  Williams — Fortune  Will- 
iams. The  nickname  was  a little  too  near  the 
truth,  as  a keener  observer  than  mischiev- 
ous boys  would  have  read  in  her  quiet,  some- 
times sad,  face;  and  it  had  been  stopped 
rather  severely  by  the  tutor  of  the  elder 
boys,  a young  man  whom  the  grandmother 
had  been  forced  to  get,  to  “ keep  them  in  or- 
der.” He  was  a Mr.  Robert  Roy,  once  a stu- 
dent, now  a teacher  of  the  “ humanities,” 
from  the  neighboring  town — I beg  its  par- 
don— city ; and  a lovely  old  city  it  is ! — of 
Vol.  LIIL— No.  813.— T 
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St.  Andrews.  Thence  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  coming  to  them  three  and  often  four  days 
in  the  week,  teaching  of  mornings  and  walk- 
ing of  afternoons.  They  had  expected  him 
this  afternoon,  but  their  grandmother  had 
carried  them  off  on  some  pleasure  excursion ; 
and  being  a lady  of  inexact  habits — one,  too, 
to  whom  tutors  were  tutors  and  nothing 
more — she  had  merely  said  to  Miss  Williams, 
as  the  carriage  drove  away,  “When  Mr. 
Roy  comes,  tell  him  he  is  not  wanted  till  to- 
morrow.” 

And  so  Miss  Williams  had  waited  at  the 
gate,  not  wishing  him  to  have  the  addition- 
al trouble  of  walking  up  to  the  house,  for 
she  knew  every  minute  of  his  time  was  pre- 
cious. The  poor  and  the  hard-working  can 
understand  and  sympathize  with  one  anoth- 
er. Only  a tutor,  and  only  a governess : 
Mrs.  Dalziel  drove  away  and  never  thought 
of  them  again.  They  were  mere  machines 
— servants  to  whom  she  paid  their  wages, 
and  so  that  they  did  sufficient  service  to  de- 
serve these  wages,  she  never  interfered  with 
them,  nor,  indeed,  wasted  a moment’s  consid- 
eration upon  them  or  their  concerns. 

Consequently  they  were  in  the  somewhat 
rare  and  peculiar  position  of  a young  man 
and  young  woman  (perhaps  Mrs.  Dalziel 
would  have  taken  exception  to  the  words 
“young  lady  and  young  gentleman”)  thrown 
together  day  after  day,  week  after  week — 
nay,  it  had  now  become  month  after  month 
— to  all  intents  and  purposes  quite  alone, 
except  for  the  children.  They  taught  to- 
gether, there  being  but  one  school -room; 
walked  out  together,  for  the  two  younger 
boys  refused  to  be  separated  from  their 
elder  brothers;  and,  in  short,  spent  two- 
thirds  of  their  existence  together,  without 
let  or  hinderance,  comment  or  observation, 
from  any  mortal  soul. 

I do  not  wish  to  make  any  mystery  in 
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this  story.  A young  woman  of  twenty-five 
and  a young  man  of  thirty,  both  perfectly 
alone  in  the  world — orphans,  without  broth- 
er or  sister — having  to  earn  their  own  bread, 
and  earn  it  hardly,  and  being  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances where  they  had  every  opportu- 
nity of  intimate  friendship,  sympathy,  what- 
ever you  like  to  call  it : who  could  doubt 
what  would  happen  ? The  more  so,  as  there 
was  no  one  to  suggest  that  it  might  hap- 
pen; no  one  to  watch  them  or  warn  them,  or 
waken  them  with  worldly-minded  hints; 
or  else  to  rise  up,  after  the  fashion  of  so 
many  wise  parents  and  guardians  and  well- 
intentioned  friends,  and  indignantly  shut 
the  Btable  door  after  the  steed  is  stolen. 

No.  That  something  which  was  so  sure 
to  happen  had  happened ; you  might  have 
seen  it  in  their  eyes,  have  heard  it  in  the 
very  tone  of  their  voices,  though  they  still 
talked  in  a very  commonplace  way,  and 
still  called  each  other  “ Miss  Williams”  and 
u Mr.  Roy.”  In  fact,  their  whole  demeanor 
to  one  another  was  characterized  by  the 
grave  and  even  formal  decorum  which  was 
natural  to  very  reserved  people,  just  trem- 
bling on  the  verge  of  that  discovery  which 
will  unlock  the  heart  of  each  to  the  other, 
and  annihilate  reserve  forever  between  the 
two  whom  Heaven  has  designed  and  meant 
to  become  one ; a completed  existence.  If 
by  any  mischance  this  does  not  come  about, 
each  may  lead  a very  creditable  and  not 
unhappy  life;  but  it  will  be  a locked-up 
life,  one  to  which  no  third  person  is  ever 
likely  to  find  the  key. 

Whether  such  natures  are  to  be  envied  or 
pitied  is  more  than  I can  say ; but  at  least 
they  are  more  to  be  respected  than  the  peo- 
ple who  wear  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves 
for  daws  to  peck  at,  and  very  often  are  all 
the  prouder  the  more  they  are  pecked  at, 
and  the  more  elegantly  they  bleed;  which 
was  not  likely  to  be  the  case  with  either  of 
these  young  folks,  young  as  they  were. 

They  were  young,  and  youth  is  always  in- 
teresting and  even  comely ; but  beyond  that 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  either. 
He  was  Scotch ; she  English,  or  rather  Welsh. 
She  had  the  clear  blue  Welsh  eye,  the  funny 
retrousst  Welsh  nose ; but  with  the  prettiest 
little  month  underneath  it — firm,  close,  and 
sweet ; full  of  sensitiveness,  but  a sensitive- 
ness that  was  controlled  and  guided  by  that 
best  possession  to  either  man  or  woman,  a 
good  strong  will.  No  one  could  doqbt  that 
the  young  governess  had,  what  was  a very 
useful  thing  to  a governess,  “ a will  of  her 
own ;”  but  not  a domineering  or  obnoxious 
will,  which  indeed  is  seldom  will  at  all,  but 
merely  obstinacy. 

For  the  rest,  Miss  Williams  was  a little 
woman,  or  gave  the  impression  of  being  so, 
from  her  slight  figure  and  delicate  hands 
and  feet.  I doubt  if  any  one  would  have 
called  her  pretty,  until  he  or  she  had  learned 


to  love  her.  For  there  are  two  distinct 
kinds  of  love,  one  in  which  the  eye  instructs 
the  heart,  and  the  other  in  which  the  heart 
informs  and  guides  the  eye.  There  have 
been  men  who,  seeing  an  unknown  beauti- 
ful face,  have  felt  sure  it  implied  the  most 
beautiful  soul  in  the  world,  pursued  it,  wor- 
shiped it,  wooed  and  won  it,  found  the  fancy 
true,  and  loved  the  woman  forever.  Other 
men  there  are  who  would  simply  say,  “I 
don’t  know  If  such  a one  is  handsome  or 
not ; I only  know  she  is  herself — and  mine.” 
Both  loves  are  good ; nay,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  is  best.  But  the  latter  would  be 
the  most  likely  to  any  one  who  became  at- 
tached to  Fortune  Williams. 

Also,  perhaps,  to  Robert  Roy,  though  no 
one  expects  good  looks  in  his  sex ; indeed, 
they  are  mostly  rather  objectionable.  Wom- 
en do  not  usually  care  for  a very  handsome 
man ; and  men  are  prone  to  set  him  down  as 
conceited.  No  one  could  lay  either  charge 
to  Mr.  Roy.  He  was  only  an  honest-looking 
Scotchman,  tall  and  strong  and  manly.  Not 
“red,”  in  spite  of  his  name,  but  dark-skinned 
and  dark-haired  ; in  no  way  resembling  his 
great  namesake,  Rob  Roy  Macgregor,  as  the 
boys  sometimes  called  him  behind  his  back 
— never  to  his  face.  Gentle  as  the  young 
man  was,  there  was  something  about  him 
which  effectually  prevented  any  one’s  tak- 
ing the  smallest  liberty  with  him.  Though 
he  had  been  a teacher  of  boys  ever  since  he 
was  seventeen — and  I have  heard  one  of  the 
fraternity  confess  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  be  a school-master  for  ten  years  with- 
out becoming  a tyrant — still  it  was  a pleas- 
ant and  sweet-tempered  face.  Very  far  from 
a weak  face,  though : when  Mr.  Roy  said  a 
thing  must  be  done,  every  one  of  his  boys 
knew  it  must  be  done,  and  there  was  no  use 
saying  any  more  about  it. 

He  had  unquestionably  that  rare  gift,  the 
power  of  authority;  though  this  did  not 
necessarily  imply  self-control ; for  some  peo- 
ple can  rule  every  body  except  thetnselves. 
But  Robert  Roy’s  clear,  calm,  rather  sad  eye, 
and  a certain  patient  expression  about  the 
mouth,  implied  that  he  too  had  had  enough 
of  the  hard  training  of  life  to  be  able  to  gov* 
era  himself.  And  that  is  more  difficult  to 
a man  than  to  a woman. 

“ All  thy  pasrions,  matched  with  mine, 

Are  as  moonlight  onto  sunlight,  and  as  water  onto 
wine.” 

A truth  which  even  Fortune’s  tender  heart 
did  not  fully  take  in,  deep  as  was  her  sym- 
pathy for  him ; for  his  toilsome,  lonely  life, 
lived  more  in  shadow  than  in  sunshine,  and 
with  every  temptation  to  the  selfishness 
which  is  so  apt  to  follow  self-dependence, 
and  the  bitterness  that  to  a proud  spirit  so 
often  makes  the  sting  of  poverty.  Yet  he 
was  neither  selfish  nor  bitter ; only  a little 
reserved,  silent,  and — except  with  children 
— rather  grave. 
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She  stood  watching  him  now,  for  she 
could  see  him  a long  way  off  across  the  lev- 
el Links,  and  noticed  that  he  stopped  more 
than  once  to  look  at  the  golf-players.  He 
was  a capital  golfer  himself,  but  had  never 
any  time  to  play.  Between  his  own  studies 
and  the  teaching  by  which  he  earned  the 
money  to  prosecute  them,  every  hour  was 
filled  up.  Bo  he  turned  his  back  on  the 
pleasant  pastime,  which  seems  to  have  such 
an  extraordinary  fascination  for  those  who 
pursue  it,  and  came  on  to  his  daily  work, 
with  that  resolute  deliberate  step,  bent  on 
going  direct  to  his  point  and  turning  aside 
for  nothing. 

Fortune  knew  it  well  by  this  time ; had 
learned  to  distinguish  it  from  all  others  in 
the  world.  There  are  some  footsteps  which, 
by  a pardonable  poetical  license,  we  say 
44  we  should  hear  in  our  graves,”  and  though 
this  girl  did  not  think  of  that,  for  death 
looked  for  off,  and  she  was  scarcely  a poet- 
ical person,  still,  many  a morning,  when,  sit- 
ting at  her  school-room  window,  she  heard 
Mr.  Roy  coming  steadily  down  the  grav- 
el-walk, she  was  conscious  of — something 
which  people  can  not  feel  twice  in  a life- 
time. 

And  now,  when  he  approached  with  that 
kind  smile  of  his,  which  brightened  into 
double  pleasure  when  he  saw  who  was  wait- 
ing for  him,  she  was  aware  of  a wild  heart- 
beat, a sense  of  exceeding  joy,  and  then  of 
relief  and  rest.  He  was  44  comfortable”  to 
her.  8he  could  express  it  in  no  other  way. 
At  sight  of  his  face  and  at  sound  of  his  voice 
all  worldly  cares  and  troubles,  of  which  she 
had  a good  many,  Beamed  to  fall  off.  To  be 
with  him  was  like  having  an  arm  to  lean 
on,  a light  to  walk  by ; and  she  had  walked 
alone  so  long. 

44  Good-afternoon,  Miss  Williams.” 

44  Good-afternoon,  Mr.  Roy.” 

They  said  no  more  than  that,  but  the  stu- 
pidest person  in  the  world  might  have  seen 
that  they  were  glad  to  meet,  glad  to  be  to- 
gether. Though  neither  they  nor  any  one 
else  could  have  explained  the  mysterious 
fact,  the  foundation  of  all  love  stories  in 
books  or  in  life — and  which  the  present  au- 
thor owns,  after  having  written  many  books 
and  seen  a great  deal  of  life,  is  to  her  also 
as  great  a mystery  as  ever — Why  do  certain 
people  like  to  be  together  t What  is  the 
inexplicable  attraction  which  makes  them 
seek  one  another,  suit  one  another,  put  up 
with  one  another’s  weaknesses,  condone  one  j 
another’s  faults  (when  neither  are  too  great  j 
to  lessen  love),  and  to  the  last  day  of  life 
find  a charm  in  one  another’s  society  which 
extends  to  no  other  human  being  f Happy 
love  or  lost  love,  a full  world  or  an  empty 
world,  life  with  joy  or  life  without  it — that 
is  all  the  difference.  Whioh  some  people 
think  very  small,  and  that  it  does  not  mat- 
ter; and  perhaps  it  does  not — to  many  peo- 


ple. But  it  does  to  some,  and  I incline  to 
put  among  that  category  Miss  Williams  and 
Mr.  Roy. 

They  stood  by  the  laurel  bush,  having 
just  shaken  hands  rather  more  hastily  than 
they  usually  did;  but  the  absence  of  the 
children,  and  the  very  unusual  fact  of  their 
being  quite  alone,  gave  to  both  a certain 
shyness,  and  she  had  drawn  her  hand  away, 
saying,  with  a slight  blush : 

“ Mrs.  D&lziel  desired  me  to  meet  you  and 
tell  you  that  you  might  have  a holiday  to- 
day. She  has  taken  the  boys  with  her  to 
Elie.  I dare  say  you  will  not  be  sorry  to 
gain  an  hour  or  two  for  yourself;  though  I 
am  sorry  you  should  have  the  trouble  of  the 
walk  for  nothing.” 

44  For  nothing  f” — with  the  least  shadow 
of  a smile,  not  of  annoyance,  certainly. 

44  Indeed,  I would  have  let  you  know  if  I 
could,  but  she  decided  at  the  very  last  min- 
ute ; and  if  I had  proposed  that  a messen- 
ger should  have  been  sent  to  stop  you,  I am 
afraid — it  would  not  have  answered.” 

44  Of  course  not and  they  interchanged 
an  amused  look — these  fellow- victims  to  the 
well-known  ways  of  the  household — which, 
however,  neither  grumbled  at ; it  was  mere- 
ly an  outside  thing,  this  treatment  of  both 
as  mere  tutor  and  governess.  After  all  (as  he 
sometimes  said,  when  some  special  rudeness 
— not  to  himself,  but  to  her — vexed  him), 
they  were  tutor  and  governess ; but  they  were 
something  else  besides;  something  which, 
the  instant  their  chains  were  lifted  off,  made 
them  feel  free  and  young  and  strong,  and 
comforted  them  with  a comfort  unspeakable. 

“ She  bade  me  apologize.  No,  I am  afraid, 
if  I tell  the  absolute  truth,  she  did  not  bid 
me,  but  I do  apologize.” 

44  What  for,  Miss  Williams  T” 

44  For  your  having  been  brought  out  all 
this  way  just  to  go  back  again.” 

44 1 do  not  mind  it,  I assure  you.” 

44  And  as  for  the  lost  lesson — ” 

44  The  boys  will  not  mourn  over  it,  I dare 
say.  In  fact,  their  term  with  me  is  so  soon 
coming  to  an  end  that.it  does  not  signify 
much.  They  told  me  they  are  going  back 
to  England  to  school  next  week.  Do  you 
go  back  too  f” 

44  Not  just  yet — not  till  next  Christmas. 
Mrs.  Dalziel  talks  of  wintering  in  London; 
but  she  is  so  vague  in  her  plans  that  I am 
never  sure  from  one  week  to  another  what 
she  will  do.” 

44  And  what  are  your  plans  f You  always 
know  what  you  intend  to  do.” 

44  Yes,  I think  so,”  answered  Miss  Williams, 
smiling.  44  One  of  the  few  things  I remem- 
ber of  my  mother  was  hearing  her  say  of 
me,  that 4 her  little  girl  was  a little  girl  who 
always  knew  her  own  mind.’  I think  I do. 
I may  not  be  always  able  to  carry  it  out,  but 
I think  I know  it.” 

44  Of  course,”  said  Mr.  Roy,  absently  and 
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somewhat  vaguely,  as  he  stood  beside  the 
laurel  bush,  pulling  one  of  its  shiny  leaves 
to  pieces,  and  looking  right  ahead,  across 
the  sunshiny  Links,  the  long  shore  of  yellow 
sands,  where  the  mermaids  might  well  de- 
light to  come  and  “take  hands” — to  the 
smooth,  dazzling,  far-away  sea.  No  sea  is 
more  beautiful  than  that  at  St.  Andrews. 

Its  sleepy  glitter  seemed  to  have  lulled 
Robert  Roy  into  a sudden  meditation,  from 
which  no  word  of  his  companion  came  to 
rouse  him.  In  truth,  she,  never  given  much 
to  talking,  simply  stood,  as  she  often  did, 
silently  beside  him,  quite  satisfied  with  the 
mere  comfort  of  his  presence. 

I am  afraid  this  Fortune  Williams  will  be 
considered  a very  weak-minded  young  wom- 
an. She  was  not  a bit  of  a coquette,  she 
had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  flirt  with  any 
man.  Nor  was  she  a proud  beauty  desirous 
to  subjugate  the  other  sex,  and  drag  them 
triumphantly  at  her  chariot  wheels.  She  did 
not  see  the  credit,  or  the  use,  or  the  pleasure 
of  any  such  proceeding.  She  was  a self-con- 
tained, self-dependent  woman.  Thoroughly 
a woman ; not  indifferent  at  all  to  woman- 
hood’s best  blessing;  still,  she  could  live 
without  it  if  necessary,  as  she  could  have 
lived  without  any  thing  which  it  had  pleased 
God  to  deny  her.  She  was  not  a creature 
likely,  to  die  for  love,  or  do  wrong  for  love, 
whioh  some  people  think  the  only  test  of 
love’s  strength,  instead  of  being  its  utmost 
weakness ; but  that  she  was  capable  of  love, 
for  all  her  composure  and  quietness,  capable 
of  it,  and  ready  for  it,  in  its  intensest,  most 
passionate,  and  most  enduring  form,  the  God 
who  made  her  knew,  if  no  one  else  did. 

Her  time  would  come;  indeed, had  come 
already.  She  had  too  much  self-respect  to 
let  him  guess  it,  but  I am  afraid  she  was 
very  fond  of — or,  if  that  is  a foolish  phrase, 
deeply  attached  to — Robert  Roy.  He  had 
been  so  good  to  her,  at  once  strong  and  ten- 
der, chivalrous,  respectful,  and  kind;  and 
she  had  no  father,  no  brother,  no  other  man 
at  all  to  judge  him  by,  except  the  accident- 
al men  whom  she  had  met  in  society,  creat- 
ures on  two  legs  who  wore  coats  and  trow- 
sers,  who  had  been  civil  to  her,  as  she  to 
them,  but  who  had  never  interested  her  in 
the  smallest  degree,  perhaps  because  she 
knew  so  little  of  them.  But  no;  it  would 
have  been  just  the  same  had  she  known 
them  a thousand  years.  She  was  not  “a 
man’s  woman,”  that  is,  one  of  those  women 
who  feel  interested  in  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a man,  and  make  men  interested 
in  them  accordingly,  for  the  root  of  much 
masculine  affection  is  pure  vanity.  That 
celebrated  Scotch  song, 

“ Come  deaf,  or  come  blind,  or  come  cripple, 

O come,  on y ane  o’  them  a’ ! 

Far  better  be  married  to  something, 

Than  no  to  be  married  ava,” 

was  a rhyme  that  would  never  have  touched 


the  stony  heart  of  Fortune  Williams.  And 
yet,  let  me  own  it  once  more,  she  was  very, 
very  fond  of  Robert  Roy.  He  had  never 
spoken  to  her  one  word  of  love,  actual  love, 
no  more  than  he  spoke  now,  as  they  stood 
side  by  side,  looking  with  the  same  eyes 
upon  the  same  scene.  I say  the  same  eyes, 
for  they  were  exceedingly  alike  in  their 
tastes.  There  was  no  need  ever  to  go  into 
long  explanations  about  this  or  that;  a 
glance  sufficed,  or  a word,  to  show  each 
what  the  other  enjoyed ; and  both  had  the 
quiet  conviotion  that  they  were  enjoying  it 
together.  Now  as  that  sweet,  still,  sun- 
shiny view  met  their  mutual  gaze,  they  fell 
into  no  poetical  raptures,  but  just  stood  and 
looked,  taking  it  all  in  with  exceeding  pleas- 
ure, as  they  had  done  many  and  many* a 
time,  but  never,  it  seemed,  so  perfectly  as 
now. 

“What  a lovely  afternoon!”  she  said  at 
last. 

“Yes.  It  is  a pity  to  waste  it.  Have 
you  any  thing  special  to  dot  What  did 
you  mean  to  employ  yourBelf  with,  now 
your  birds  are  flown  T” 

“ Oh,  I can  always  find  something  to  do.” 

“ But  need  you  find  it  ? We  both  work 
so  hard.  If  we  could  only  now  and  then 
have  a little  bit  of  pleasure !” 

He  put  it  so  simply,  yet  almost  with  a 
sigh.  This  poor  girl’s  heart  responded  to  it 
suddenly,  wildly.  She  was  only  twenty- 
five,  yet  sometimes  she  felt  quite  old,  or 
rather  as  if  she  had  never  been  young.  The 
constant  teaching,  teaching  of  rough  boys, 
too — for  she  had  had  the  whole  four  till  Mr. 
Roy  took  the  two  elder  off  her  hands — the 
necessity  of  grinding  hard  out  of  school 
hours  to  keep  herself  up  in  Latin,  Euclid, 
and  other  branches  whioh  do  not  usually 
form  part  of  a feminine  education,  only 
having  a great  natural  love  of  work,  she 
had  taught  herself — all  these  things  com- 
bined to  make  her  life  a dull  life,  a hard 
life,  till  Robert  Roy  came  into  it.  And 
sometimes  even  now  the  desperate  craving 
to  enjoy — not  only  to  endure,  but  to  enjoy 
— to  take  a little  of  the  natural  pleasures 
of  her  age — came  to  the  poor  governess  very 
sorely,  especially  on  days  such  as  this,  when 
all  the  outward  world  looked  so  gay,  so 
idle,  and  she  worked  so  hard. 

So  did  Robert  Roy.  Life  was  not  easier 
to  him  than  to  herself;  she  knew  that ; and 
when  he  said,  half  joking,  as  if  he  wanted 
to  feel  his  way,  “ Let  us  imitate  our  boys, 
and  take  a half  holiday,”  she  only  laughed, 
but  did  not  refuse. 

How  could  she  refuse?  There  were  the 
long  smooth  sands  on  either  side  the  Eden, 
stretching  away  into  indefinite  distance, 
with  not  a human  being  upon  them  to  break 
their  loneliness,  or,  if  there  was,  he  or  she 
looked  a mere  dot,  not  human  at  alL  Even 
if  these  two  had  been  afraid  of  being  seen 
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walking  together — which  they  hardly  were, 
being  too  unimportant  for  any  one  to  care 
whether  they  were  friends  or  lovers,  or  what 
not — there  was  nobody  to  see  them,  except 
in  the  character  of  two  black  dots  on  the 
yellow  sands. 

“ It  is  low  water ; suppose  we  go  and  look 
for  sea-anemones.  One  of  my  pupils  wants 
some,  and  I promised  to  try  and  find  one 
the  first  spare  hour  I had.” 

“ But  we  shall  not  find  anemones  on  the 
sands.” 

“ Shells,  then,  you  practical  woman  1 Well 
gather  shells.  It  will  be  all  the  same  to  that 
poor  invalid  boy — and  to  me,”  added  he, 
with  that  involuntary  sigh  which  she  had 
noticed  more  than  once,  and  which  had  be- 
gun to  strike  on  her  ears  not  quite  painful- 
ly. Sighs,  when  we  are  young,  mean  dif- 
ferently to  what  they  do  in  after-years.  “ 1 
don’t  care  very  mnch  where  I go,  or  what  I 
do ; I only  want — well,  to  be  happy  for  an 
hour,  if  Providence  will  let  mA” 

“Why  should  not  Providence  let  you T” 
said  Fortune,  gently.  “ Few  people  deserve 
it  more.” 

“ You  are  kind  to  think  so ; but  you  are 
always  kind  to  every  body.” 

By  this  time  they  had  left  their  position 
by  the  laurel  bush,  and  were  walking  along 
side  by  side,  according  as  he  had  suggested. 
This  silent,  instinctive  acquiescence  in  what 
he  wished  done— it  had  happened  once  or 
twice  before,  startling  her  a little  at  her- 
self; for,  as  I have  said,  Miss  Williams  was 
not  at  all  the  kind  of  person  to  do  every 
thing  that  every  body  asked  her,  without 
considering  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong. 
She  could  obey,  but  it  would  depend  entire- 
ly upon  whom  she  had  to  obey,  which,  in- 
deed, makes  the  sole  difference  between  lov- 
ing disciples  and  slavish  fools. 

It  was  a lovely  day,  one  of  those  serene 
autumn  days  peculiar  to  Scotland — I was 
going  to  say  to  St.  Andrews ; and  any  one 
who  knows  the  ancient  city  will  know  ex- 
actly how  it  looks  in  the  still,  strongly  spir- 
itualized light  of  such  an  afternoon,  with 
the  ruins,  the  castle,  cathedral,  and  St.  Keg- 
ulus’s  tower  standing  out  sharply  against 
the  intensely  blue  sky,  and  on  the  other  side 
—on  both  sides — the  yellow  sweep  of  sand 
curving  away  into  distance,  and  melting 
into  the  sunshiny  sea. 

Many  a time,  in  their  prescribed  walks 
with  their  young  tribe,  Miss  Williams  and 
Mr.  Koy  had  taken  this  stroll  across  the 
Links  and  round  by  the  sands  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Eden,  leaving  behind  them  a long 
and  sinuous  track  of  many  footsteps,  little 
and  large ; but  now  there  were  only  two 
lines — “ foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  Time,” 
as  he  jestingly  called  them,  turning  round 
and  pointing  to  the  marks  of  the  dainty  feet 
that  walked  so  steadily  and  straightly  beside 
his  own. 


“ They  seem  made  to  go  together,  those 
two  tracks,”  said  he. 

Why  did  he  say  it  f Was  he  the  kind  of 
man  to  talk  thus  without  meaning  it  f If 
so,  alas ! she  was  not  exactly  the  woman  to 
be  thus  talked  to.  Nothing  fell  on  her  light- 
ly. Perhaps  it  was  her  misfortune,  perhaps 
even  her  fault,  but  so  it  was. 

Robert  Roy  did  not  “ make  love not  at 
all.  Possibly  he  never  could  have  done  it 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Sweet  things,  polite 
things,  were  very  difficult  to  him  either  to 
do  or  to  say.  Even  the  tenderness  that  was 
in  him  came  out  as  if  by  accident ; but,  oh! 
how  infinitely  tender  he  could  be ! Enough 
to  make  any  one  who  loved  him  die  easily, 
quietly,  contentedly,  if  only  just  holding  his 
hand. 

There  is  an  incident  in  Dickens’s  touch- 
ing Tale  of  Two  Cities,  where  a young  man 
going  innocent  to  the  guillotine,  and  riding 
on  the  death-cart  with  a young  girl  whom 
he  had  never  before  seen,  is  able  to  sustain 
and  comfort  her,  even  to  the  last  awful  mo- 
ment, by  the  look  of  his  face  and  the  clasp 
of  his  hand.  That  man,  I have  often  thought, 
must  have  been  something  not  unlike  Rob- 
ert Roy. 

Such  men  are  rare,  but  they  do  exist ; and 
it  was  Fortune’s  lot,  or  she  believed  it  was, 
to  have  found  one.  That  was  enough.  She 
went  along  the  shining  sands  in  a dream  of 
perfect  content,  perfect  happiness,  think- 
ing— and  was  it  strange  or  wrong  that  she 
should  so  think  f — that  if  it  were  God’s  will 
she  should  thus  walk  through  life,  the  thorn- 
iest path  would  seem  smooth,  the  hardest 
road  easy.  She  had  no  fear  of  life,  if  lived 
beside  him;  or  of  death — love  is  stronger 
than  death;  at  least  this  sort  of  love,  of 
which  only  strong  natures  are  capable,  and 
out  of  which  are  made,  not  the  lyrics,  per- 
haps, but  the  epics,  the  psalms,  or  the  trage- 
dies of  our 'mortal  existence. 

I have  explained  thus  much  about  these 
two  friends — lovers  that  may  be,  or  might 
have  been — because  they  never  would  have 
done  it  themselves.  Neither  was  given  to 
much  speaking.  Indeed,  I fear  their  con- 
versation this  day,  if  recorded,  would  have 
been  of  the  most  feeble  kind — brief,  frag- 
mentary, mere  comments  on  the  things  about 
them,  or  abstract  remarks  not  particularly 
clever  or  brilliant.  They  were  neither  of 
them  what  you  would  call  brilliant  people ; 
yet  they  were  happy,  and  the  hours  flew  by 
like  a few  minutes,  until  they  found  them- 
selves back  again  beside  the  laurel  bush  at 
the  gate,  when  Mr.  Roy  suddenly  said : 

“ Do  not  go  in  yet.  I mean,  need  you  go 
inf  It  is  scarcely  past  sunset;  the  boys 
will  not  be  home  for  an  hour  yet ; they  don’t 
want  you,  and  I — I want  you  so.  In  your 
English  sense,”  he  added,  with  a laugh,  refer- 
ring to  one  of  their  many  arguments,  scho- 
lastic or  otherwise,  wherein  she  had  insisted 
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that  to  want  meant,  Anglict , to  wish  or  to 
crave,  whereas  in  Scotland  it  was  always 
used  like  the  French  manquer,  to  miss  or  to 
need. 

“ Shall  we  begin  that  fight  over  again  f” 
asked  she,  smiling ; for  every  thing,  even 
fighting,  seemed  pleasant  to-day. 

“ No,  I have  no  wish  to  fight ; I want  to 
consult  yon  seriously  on  a purely  personal 
matter,  if  you  would  not  mind  taking  that 
trouble.” 

Fortune  looked  sorry.  That  was  one  of 
the  bad  things  in  him  (the  best  men  alive 
have  their  bad  things),  the  pride  which 
apes  humility,  the  self-distrust  which  often 
wounds  another  so  keenly.  Her  answer 
was  given  with  a grave  and  simple  sincerity 
that  ought  to  have  been  reproach  enough. 

“ Mr.  Roy,  I would  not  mind  any  amount 
of  trouble  if  I could  be  of  use  to  you ; you 
know  that.” 

“ Forgive  me ! Yes,  I do  know  it.  I be- 
lieve in  you  and  your  goodness  to  the  very 
bottom  of  my  heart.” 

She  tried  to  say,  “ Thank  you,”  but  her 
lips  refused  to  utter  a word.  It  was  so  dif- 
ficult to  go  on  talking  like  ordinary  friends, 
when  she  knew,  and  he  must  know  she 
knew,  that  one  word  more  would  make 
them — not  friends  at  all — something  infi- 
nitely better,  closer,  dearer ; but  that  word 
was  his  to  speak,  not  hers.  There  are  wom- 
en who  will  “help  a man  on” — propose  to 
him,  marry  him  indeed — while  he  is  under 
the  pleasing  delusion  that  he  does  it  all 
himself ; but  Fortune  Williams  was  not  one 
of  these.  She  remained  silent  and  passive, 
waiting  for  the  next  thing  he  should  say. 
It  came : something  the  shock  of  which  she 
never  forgot  as  long  as  she  lived;  and  he 
said  it  with  his  eyes  on  her  face,  so  that,  if 
it  killed  her,  she  must  keep  quiet  and  com- 
posed, as  she  did. 

“You  know  the  boys’  lessons  end  next 
week.  The  week  after  I go — that  is,  I have 
almost  decided  to  go— to  India.” 

“To  India!” 

“Yes.  For  which,  no  doubt,  you  think 
me  very  changeable,  having  said  so  often 
that  I meant  to  keep  to  a scholar’s  life,  and 
be  a professor  one  day,  perhaps,  if  by  any 
means  I could  get  salt  to  my  porridge. 
Well,  now  I am  not  satisfied  with  salt  to 
my  porridge ; I wish  to  get  rich.” 

She  did  not  say,  “Why?”  She  thought 
she  had  not  looked  it;  but  he  answered: 
“Never  mind  why.  I do  wish  it,  and  I 
will  be  rich  yet,  if  I oan.  Are  you  very 
much  surprised  ?” 

Surprised  she  certainly  was ; but  she  an- 
swered, honestly,  “ Indeed,  you  are  the  last 
person  I should  suspect  of  being  worldly- 
minded.” 

“Thank  you;  that  is  kind.  No,  just; 
merely  just.  One  ought  to  havq  faith  in 
people ; it  does  one  good.  I am  afraid  my 


own  deficiency  is  want  of  faith.  It  takes 
so  much  to  make  me  believe  for  a moment 
that  any  one  cares  for  me.” 

How  hard  it  was  to  be  silent — harder  still 
to  speak ! But  she  did  speak. 

“ I can  understand  that ; I have  often  felt 
the  same.  It  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
a very  lonely  life.  If  you  and  I had  had  fa- 
thers and  mothers  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
we  might  have  been  different.” 

“Perhaps  so.  But  about  India.  For  a 
long  time — that  is,  for  many  weeks — I have 
been  casting  about  in  my  mind  how  to  change 
my  way  of  life,  to  look  out  for  something 
that  would  help  me  to  earn  money,  and 
quickly,  but  there  seemed  no  chance  what- 
ever. Until  suddenly  one  has  opened.” 

And  then  he  explained  how  the  father  of 
ohe  of  his  pupils,  grateful  for  certain  bene- 
fits, which  Mr.  Roy  did  not  specify,  and  no- 
ticing certain  business  qualities  in  him — 
“ which  I suppose  I have,  though  I didn’t 
know  it,”  added  he,  with  a smile — had  offer- 
ed him  a situation  in  a merchant’s  office  at 
Calcutta:  a position  of  great  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility, for  three  years  certain,  with 
the  option  of  then  giving  it  up  or  continu- 
ing it. 

“ And  continuing  means  making  a fortune. 
E^en  three  years  means  making  something, 
with  my  ‘stingy’  habits.  Only  I must  go 
at  once.  Nor  is  there  any  time  left  me  for 
my  decision ; it  must  be  yes  or  no.  Which 
shall  it  bet” 

The  sudden  appeal — made,  too,  as  if  he 
thought  it  was  nothing — that  terrible  yes 
or  no,  which  to  her  made  all  the  difference 
of  living  or  only  half  living,  of  feeling  the 
sun  in  or  out  of  the  world.  What  could  she 
answer  t Trembling  violently,  she  yet  an- 
swered, in  a steady  voice,  “ You  must  deoide 
for  yourself.  A woman  can  not  understand 
a man.” 

“ Nor  a man  a woman,  thoroughly.  There 
is  only  one  thing  which  helps  both  to  com- 
prehend one  another.” 

One  thing!  she  knew  what  it  was.  Surely 
so  did  he.  But  that  strange  distrustfulness 
of  which  he  had  spoken,  or  the  hesitation 
which  the  strongest  and  bravest  men  have 
at  times,  came  between. 

41  Oh,  the  little  more,  and  how  much  It  1b  I 

Oh,  the  little  lees,  and  what  worlds  away  I" 

If,  instead  of  looking  vaguely  out  upon  the 
sea,  he  had  looked  into  this  poor  girl’s  face; 
if,  instead  of  keeping  silence,  he  had  only 
spoken  one  word ! But  he  neither  looked 
nor  spoke,  and  the  moment  passed  by. 
And  there  are  moments  which  people  would 
sometimes  give  a whole  lifetime  to  recall 
and  UBe  differently ; but  in  vain. 

“ My  engagement  is  only  for  three  years,” 
he  resumed ; “ and  then,  if  alive,  I mean  to 
come  back.  Dead  or  alive,  I was  going  to 
say,  but  you  would  not  care  to  see  my 
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ghost,  I presume t 1 beg  your  pardon:  I 
ought  not  to  make  a joke  of  such  serious 
things.” 

“ No,  you  ought  not.” 

She  felt  herself  almost  speechless,  that  in 
another  minute  she  might  burst  into  sobs. 
He  saw  it — at  least  he  saw  a very  little  of 
it,  and  misinterpreted  the  rest. 

u I have  tired  you.  Take  my  arm.  You 
will  soon  be  at  home  now.”  Then,  after  a 
pause,  “ You  will  not  be  displeased  at  any 
thing  I have  said  T We  part  friends  t No, 
we  do  not  part ; I shall  see  you  every  day 
for  a week,  and  be  able  to  tell  you  all  par- 
ticulars of  my  journey,  if  you  care  to  hear.” 

“ Thank  you,  yes — I do  care.” 

They  stood  together,  arm  in  arm.  The 
dews  were  falling ; a sweet,  soft,  lilac  haze 
had  begun  to  creep  over  the  sea — the  sol- 
emn, far-away  sea  that  he  was  so  soon  to 
cross.  Involuntarily  she  clung  to  his  arm. 
So  near,  yet  so  apart ! Why  must  it  be  ? 
She  could  have  borne  his  going  away,  if  it 
was  for  his  good,  if  he  wished  it ; and  some- 
thing whispered  to  her  that  this  sudden  de- 
sire to  get  rich  was  not  for  himself  alone. 
But, oh!  if  he  would  only  speak ! One  word 
— one  little  word!  After  that,  any  thing 
might  come — the  separation  of  life,  the  bit- 
terness of  death.  To  the  two  hearts  that 
had  once  opened  each  to  each,  in  the  full 
recognition  of  mutual  love,  there  could  nev- 
er more  be  any  real  parting. 

But  that  one  word  he  did  not  say.  He 
only  took  the  little  hand  that  lay  on  his 
arm,  pressed  it,  and  held  it — years  after,  the 
feeling  of  that  clasp  was  as  fresh  on  her 
fingers  as  yesterday — then,  hearing  the  foot 
of  some  accidental  passer-by,  he  let  it  go, 
and  did  not  take  it  again. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  sound  of  distant 
carriage  wheels  was  heard. 

“ That  must  be  Mrs.Dalziel  and  the  boys.” 

“ Then  I had  better  go.  Good-by.” 

The  day-dream  was  over.  It  had  all  come 
back  again — the  forlorn,  dreary,  hard-work- 
ing world. 

“ Good-by,  Mr.  Roy.”  And  they  shook 
hands. 

“ One  word,”  he  said,  hastily.  “ I shall 
write  to  you — you  will  allow  met — and  I 
shall  see  you  several  times,  a good  many 
times,  before  I go  V9 

“ I hope  so.” 

“ Then,  for  the  present,  good-by.  That 
means,”  he  added,  earnestly,  “ * God  be  with 
you !’  And  I know  He  always  will.” 

In  another  minute  Fortune  found  herself 
standing  beside  the  laurel  bush,  alone,  list- 
ening to  the  sound  of  Mr.  Roy’s  footsteps 
down  the  road — listening,  listening,  as  if, 
with  the  exceeding  tension,  her  brain  would 
burst. 

The  carriage  came,  passed;  it  was  not 
Mrs.  Dalziel’s,  after  all.  She  thought  he 
might  discover  this,  and  come  back  again ; 


so  she  waited  a little— ^-five  minutes,  ten — 
beside  the  laurel  bush.  But  he  did  not 
come.  No  footstep,  no  voice ; nothing  but 
the  faint,  far-away  sound  of  the  long  waves 
washing  in  upon  the  sands. 

It  was  not  the  brain  that  felt  like  to  burst 
now,  but  the  heart.  She  clasped  her  hands 
above  her  head.  It  did  not  matter ; there 
was  no  creature  to  see  or  hear  that  appeal 
— was  it  to  man  or  God  ? — that  wild,  broken 
sob,  so  contrary  to  her  usual  self-controlled 
and  self-contained  nature.  And  then  she 
leaned  her  forehead  against  the  gate,  just 
where  Robert  Roy  had  accidentally  laid  his 
hand  in  opening  it,  and  wept  bitterly. 


LOVE’S  SERVICE. 

HO  has  not  a touch  of  the  porcelain 
mania  f It  is  a fashionable  epidemio, 
hard  for  the  female  mind  to  resist.  We  may 
not  he  extensive  collectors,  with  our  side- 
boards covered  with  Henri  II.  plates,  Dres- 
den-ware, antique  Venice  glass,  and  Palissy 
platters  tilled  with  reptilian  forms,  needing 
only  to  be  filled  with  water  to  simulate  the 
floor  of  an  aquarium.  We  may  not  even  be 
connoisseurs  in  the  secret  marks  of  Sevres- 
ware.  But  we  are  all  lovers  of  pretty  tea 
things,  and  have  been  ever  since  we  dis- 
played our  first  set  of  dolls’  dishes  on  grand- 
mother’s footstool.  Each  one  of  us  has  a 
tea-cup  that  our  granduncle,  the  sea-captain, 
brought  from  China,  a plate  which  was  one 
of  a set  that  a French  officer  gave  to  a re- 
mote ancestress  during  the  Revolution,  a 
silver-riveted  punch-bowl  used  at  grandifa- 
thePs  ordination,  or  a majolica  monkey  so 
ludicrous  that  to  possess  it  we  were  beguiled 
into  denying  ourselves  new  neok-ties  for  a 
month. 

While  in  Eeouen,  near  Paris,  a friend  who 
knew  something  of  this  fancy  of  mine  said 
to  me,  “ If  you  wish  to  see  some  curiosities 
in  porcelain,  some  really  rare  bits  of  old  fa- 
ience, do  not  fail,  before  you  go,  to  visit  the 
Mfere  Boulette.”  The  giving  of  nicknames 
is  a common  habit  among  the  Eeouen  peas- 
antry, and  I felt  sure  that  Boulette  (meaning 
little  ball)  must  be  one,  and  asked  why  it 
had  been  given.  “ Because  she  is  small  and 
round,”  replied  my  friend;  and  on  seeing 
her,  I recognized  its  appropriateness. 

“Does  she  sell  brio-et-bracf”  I next  asked. 

u No,”  was  the  reply ; “ but  her  house  is 
a museum  in  its  way.  She  allows  the  art- 
ists to  paint  there  whenever  they  wish,  and 
many  of  the  charming  interiors  of  the  Ecou- 
en  school  were  arranged  there.  Often  has 
she  lighted  a fire  in  one  of  her  unoccupied 
chambers,  that  admiring  artists  might  paint 
the  faded  rose-colored  hangings  of  the  old- 
fashioned  bed ; or  the  curious  fire-place,  with 
the  sphinx-head  andirons  half  buried  in  the 
ashes,  as  though  sunken  in  drifts  of  desert 
sand;  or  the  ugly  Virgin  of  the  Renais- 
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sance,  with  the  blessed  palm  branch  nod- 
ding above  her.  But  perhaps  the  greatest 
curiosity  of  all  is  her  buffet.  I will  not  de- 
scribe it,  but  leave  you  to  explore  its  treas- 
ures for  yourself.” 

My  friend  was  wrong.  The  greatest  cu- 
riosity in  M&re  Boulette’s  house  was  the 
Mfere  Boulette — a fat  old  lady,  with  spotless 
cap  of  delicate  old  lace  (perhaps  her  grand- 
mother’s work),  and  gay  fringed  silken  ker- 
chief spread  over  her  ample  bosom,  humor 
and  benignity  rippling  in  every  wrinkle 
about  her  laughing  mouth,  which  never  lost 
its  smile  even  when  the  ever-ready  tears 
were  coursing  down  the  channels  they  had 
made  in  the  crow’s-feet  about  her  eyes.  And 
yet  the  buffet  was  a wonder.  A china  bar- 
ber’s basin  was  fastened  to  the  wall  above 
it,  while  rare  old  plates,  decorated  with  gro- 
tesque design  of  flower  and  bird,  some,  of 
the  period  of  Louis  XV.,  bearing  the  cele- 
brated device  of  the  Moulin  Javelle,  were 
screwed  to  the  wall  on  either  side.  On  the 
upper  shelf  of  the  buffet  were  two  vases, 
with  apoplectic  middles  and  long  slender 
necks,  and  decorated  with  chimera-like  pea- 
cocks. Between  these  were  ranged  a doz- 
en tea-cups  of  Chinese  manufacture;  each 
represented  children  playing  some  game  ap- 
propriate to  a different  month  of  the  year. 
There  were  children  flying  kites  upon  one ; 
on  others,  children  playing  marbles,  spin- 
ning tops,  skipping  ropes,  at  play  with  bat- 
tledoor  and  shuttlecock,  together  with  a 
number  of  games  unknown  to  us  and  im- 
possible to  be  imagined  from  the  fantastic 
attitudes  of  the  goblin-like  little  figures. 
The  next  shelf  was  devoted  to  a salad  set. 
Its  centre  piece  was  a bowl  in  the  milky 
white  and  blue  pottery  of  Lille ; on  one  side 
stood  a huilier  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV. — two 
graceful  little  porcelain  pitchers  for  oil  and 
vinegar  inclosed  in  a porcelain  caster;  on 
the  other  side  was  the  cover  only  of  a very 
quaint  mustard  pot.  The  last  shelf  was  de- 
voted to  gaudily  painted  Auvergne  pottery. 

Seeing  how  much  interested  I was  in  her 
collection,  the  old  lady  unlocked  a chest, 
and  after  opening  many  wrappings,  handed 
me  a cup  of  exquisitely  delicate  porcelain. 
Around  the  rim  ran  a wreath  of  thistles  in 
silver  and  light  green,  and  beneath  five 
snails  were  being  ridden  by  Cupids  as  upon 
a race-course.  Roguish  little  Pucks  they 
were,  who  urged  forward  their  strange  steeds 
with  all  the  science  and  enthusiasm  of  jock- 
eys. The  last  snail  seemed  balky,  and  be- 
sides the  sprite  bestriding  it,  three  others 
were  tugging  at  its  bridle  and  pushing  it 
forward  with  their  rosy  shoulders. 

44  What  lovely  workmanship !”  I exclaim- 
ed. “How  did  you  get  such  an  exquisite 
bit  of  Sevres  f” 

Mfere  Boulette  smiled  with  mild  pride. 
“My  son  Emile  was  a china  decorator  at 
Sfcvres,  and  he  designed  that.  It  is  only  a 


specimen  of  an  entire  set  which  he  was  pre- 
paring for  an  English  lady.  Her  daughter 
was  betrothed  to  a milord,  to  whom  she  was 
to  be  married  in  five  years.  My  son  did  her 
a service  when  she  was  visiting  Sbvres,  and 
she  gave  him  an  order  for  a dinner  set.  He 
was  to  make  the  designs  upon  paper,  show 
them  to  her,  and  then  put  them  upon  the 
porcelain.  The  order  was  given  in  1868. 
It  was  my  son’s  idea  that  the  time  must 
pass  very  slowly  to  the  young  betrothed, 
and  so  he  represented  the  years  by  snails, 
with  Love  trying  to  make  them  move  faster. 
Don’t  you  see,  the  last  snail  has  a wedding 
ring  for  a collar,  and  they  are  whipping  him 
with  orange  blossoms  and  sprays  of  myrtle.” 

“ Did  all  the  pieces  have  this  design  ?”  I 
asked. 

“ Oh  no ; each  was  different.  On  the  soup 
tureen  the  Cupids  were  training  a great  tur- 
tle ; on  the  fish  platters  they  were  mermaids 
and  mermen  riding  on  salmon  and  dolphins ; 
on  other  dishes  they  flew  about  among  beau- 
tiful birds  hid  under  strawberry  vines,  or 
swung  in  spider-web  hammocks  from  sprays 
of  wild  blackberry ; they  dug  in  mines,  like 
the  mountain  gnomes  of  the  Germans,  and 
pried  and  lifted  carrots  with  comical  ma- 
chinery, as  though  they  were  great  bars  and 
ingots  of  yellow  gold.  Some  of  the  covers 
were  shaped  like  cabbages,  and  they  peeped 
from  under  every  curling  leaf;  they  gath- 
ered the  vintage  and  trod  the  grapes.  Last 
of  all,  on  the  dessert  service  was  represent- 
ed the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  the  flower 
fairies,  each  piece  a separate  flower  with  a 
Love  in  it,  some  with  torches,  and  others 
playing  on  instruments  of  music,  while  the 
central  stand  represented  the  ceremony  it- 
self. A scarlet  cardinal-flower  was  saying 
the  mass,  and  in  the  highest  part  of  the  dish, 
which  imitated  a church  tower,  a chorus  of 
Loves  were  tugging  at  the  stamens  of  a 
chime  of  fuchsias,  like  boys  merrily  pulling 
the  ropes  of  wedding  bells. 

“ Each  piece  differed  from  the  others,  but 
there  was  a Love  in  every  one.  Emile  told 
me  that  he  drew  as  many  as  seven  hundred 
babies  for  it,  and  that  what  first  suggested 
the  idea  to  him  was  my  Chinese  set  with 
the  funny  children  at  play.  He  began  col- 
lecting when  he  was  a very  little  boy.  Then 
he  had  shelves  made  of  bits  of  board  laid 
upon  bricks  in  the  court-yard,  and  he  would 
lay  on  them  every  broken  bit  of  glass  or 
porcelain  that  he  found,  provided  that  it 
had  a spot  of  color  upon  it.  One  day,  when 
he  was  roaming  in  the  wood  back  of  the 
castle,  he  found  in  a ravine  a pile  of  dtbri* 
which  had  been  thrown  there  when  the  cas- 
tle was  restored  (it  was  sacked  and  badly 
defaced,  you  know,  during  the  Revolution )* 
From  this  heap  he  dug  a number  of  broken 
tiles,  which  pleased  him  exceedingly,  though 
I thought  nothing  of  them.  The  artists  had 
begun  to  come  to  Ecouen,  and  sometimes  he 
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would  poee  for  them,  being  always  greatly 
interested  in  what  they  did.  ‘ Mother/  he 
would  say, 1 1 believe  I could  paint  too  if  I 
only  had  the  colors but  I hadn’t  the  money 
to  throw  away  like  that.  One  day  a buyer 
up  of  old,  broken,  useless  things,  that  they 
called  a connoisseur,  came  out  from  Paris. 
Some  one  sent  him  to  see  my  china.  I 
showed  him  all  I had,  but  would  not  sell 
any  of  it.  Then  Emile  brought  in  his  tiles, 
and  he  looked  at  them,  examining  them 
carefully  with  an  eyeglass,  and  inquiring 
particularly  where  they  were  found.  1 You 
will  give  them  to  me,  will  you  not  V said  he. 
1 You  see  they  are  broken  and  quite  worth- 
less.’ 1 If  they  are  worthless,  why  do  you 
want  them  f’  I asked.  At  that  he  laughed, 
and  offered  me  so  high  a price  that  I was 
astonished.  But  before  I could  accept  it, 
Emile  spoke  up.  *The  tiles  are  mine/  said 
he, ‘ and  I will  not  accept  so  little  for  them ; 
but  if  you  will  bring  me  a set  of  oil  paints 
and  brushes  and  panels,  you  may  have  them.’ 
I was  surprised,  for  Emile  was  only  twelve 
"years  old,  and  very  diffident.  But  in  a few 
days  the  man  brought  the  paints,  and  car- 
ried away  the  tiles.  We  heard  afterward 
that  he  had  made  a very  good  bargain,  for 
they  were  covered  with  decorations  by  an 
artist  named  Palissy.  But  Emile  was  sat- 
isfied. He  covered  his  half  dozen  panels 
with  pictures  of  flowers,  which  I showed  to 
one  of  the  artists.  He  said  they  showed  re- 
markable talent,  and  offered  to  take  him  as 
an  apprentice.  He  staid  with  the  artist 
eight  years,  and  then  found  a situation  as 
china  decorator  at  Sevres.” 

. This  was  all  that  Mfcre  Boulette  told  me 
at  that  time ; but  this  visit  did  not  end  our 
acquaintance,  and  gradually  all  of  Emile’s 
history  became  known  to  me.  To  do  it 
justice,  it  should  be  given  in  the  old  lady’s 
words;  but  as  she  was  frequently  diffuse, 
and  branched  off  from  the  main  narrative 
into  others  quite  as  lengthy,  I will  give  you 
only  the  subject-matter,  at  the  risk  of  losing 
entirely  the  original  charm* 

Emile  worked  with  a will,  and  supported 
himself  comfortably.  At  last  the  order  from 
the  English  lady  was  given  him ; he  was  to 
have  five  years  in  which  to  prepare  his  de- 
signs and  put  them  upon  the  porcelain,  and 
then  a sum  of  money  which  seemed  to  him 
immense  was  to  be  at  his  disposal. 

Emile  wanted  money,  not  for  himself,  but 
for  F61icie.  F^licie  was  his  servant,  and  he 
had  promised  her  that  when  he  could  sup- 
port a wife  he  would  marry  her ; and  Fdlicie, 
in  her  white  cap  and  apron,  moved  about 
his  modest  apartments  at  S&vres,  facing  the 
park  of  St.  Cloud,  scoured  the  casseroles,  and 
made  the  pot  au  feu,  bringing  him  his  morn- 
ing coffee  and  dusting  the  furniture  of  his 
little  studio  without  ever  breaking  a pre- 
cious bit  of  porcelain  or  so  much  as  disar- 
ranging a drawing,  quite  content  with  the 


rosy  promise,  and  to  be  for  the  present  only 
M.  Emile’s  bonne,  for  there  is  ho  drudgery  in 
Love’s  Service.  When  the  order  came,  and 
there  was  a prospect  of  realization  of  their 
hopes,  Emile  was  by  far  the  more  enthusi- 
astic of  the  two.  It  was  quite  good  enough 
as  it  was  for  F61icie.  They  went  to  the  fete 
of  St.  Cloud  together  to  celebrate  the  good 
news.  They  passed  through  the  park,  where 
F&icie  filled  her  hands  with  great  starry 
daisies,  and  the  larks  poured  their  hearts 
out  in  song  above  them,  past  the  beauti- 
ful cascade  which  leaped  down  its  grand 
staircase,  on  to  the  ch&teau.  When  they 
came  back  to  the  fSte  grounds,  the  merriment 
was  at  its  height.  A hundred  booths  were 
gay  with  attractions ; tapissib'es,  omnibuses, 
fiacres,  were  constantly  arriving  and  leaving 
with  gayly  dressed  Parisiennes.  The  races 
were  over,  and  now  the  mountebank  had  a 
crowd  about  his  tent,  and  GuignoVs  theatre 
had  a full  house,  if  that  can  be  called  a house 
where  all  stood  in  the  open  air  to  see  the 
performance.  The  lion  tamer  was  recounting 
his  ridiculous  story  of  how,  wealthy,  blas4 , 
and  weary  of  life,  he  had  determined  to  com- 
mit suicide,  but  being  an  eccentric,  he  had 
bought  a number  of  Libyan  lions  remarka- 
ble for  their  ferocity,  and,  determined  to  be 
torn  in  pieces  by  them,  had  entered  their 
cage  unarmed,  thus  ! When,  wonder  of  won- 
ders ! the  old  lion  crouched  at  his  feet,  trem- 
bling with  fear,  the  lioness  licked  his  hand 
in  a transport  of  affection,  and  the  whelps 
danced  the  cancan  about  him  in  a delirium 
of  joy.  A little  apart  was  an  open-air  con- 
cert, and  here  Emile  and  F61icie  sat  for  a 
long  time  enjoying  the  really  fine  music. 
Their  last  glimpse  of  the  fSte  grounds,,  as 
they  strolled  back,  showed  them  the  illu- 
minations in  the  colored  glasses,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  fire -works.  They 
stopped  at  the  inn  of  the  “ T6te  Noire”  to  eat 
a dainty  Parisian  dinner.  Here  was  the 
only  unpleasant  touch  in  the  happy  picture. 
They  were  met  at  the  door  by  Sophie,  the 
blanckisseuse,  leaving  with  a soldier  from 
Mont  Val6rien ; and  Sophie,  remembering 
how  F£licie  had  never  before  attended  any 
of  their  merry-makings  with  a gentleman, 
said,  mockingly,  “Un  colosse  de  vertu — O 
la  la!”  Emile  gave  her  a look  which  he 
meant  to  be  withering  and  conclusive ; but 
Sophie  only  giggled  sillily,  and  passed  on, 
repeating  her  expression. 

“ No  fear  that  any  one  will  ever  give  you 
such  a name/’  said  the  pretty  inn  waitress, 
as  she  came  forward  with  pleasant  alacrity 
to  wait  upon  “ monsieur  et  madame.” 

They  spent  the  evening  in  the  garden  of 
the  Versailles  Palace.  It  was  too  dark  to 
visit  the  gallery  of  paintings,  and  they  had 
seen  them  once  before.  Emile  remembered 
now,  as  they  passed  the  palace,  how  Fdlicie 
had  drawn  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
most  decorated  man  in  the  gallery,  the  man 
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whose  waistcoat  was  only  a green  sky  for 
constellation  after  constellation  of  jeweled 
stars,  was  not  a prince,  but  a painter,  Horace 
Vernet.  “ Who  knows  but  your  honors  are 
nearer  than  you  think  V 9 she  had  said,  and 
the  words  came  back  to  him  on  this  occasion 
as  a prophecy  fulfilled.  It  was  a day  des 
grandes  eaux . “ The  Queen  of  the  Frogs”  was 
showering  the  thirsty  stone  turtles,  and  in 
another  fountain  mischievous  little  Cupids 
were  blowing  water  at  each  other  through 
carved  bellows,  and  the  startled  attitude  of 
the  statues  of  the  horses  in  the  Rocher  of 
Apollo,  that  seemed  to  have  been  led  to  one 
of  the  pools  to  drink,  was  explained  by  the 
splashing  and  leaping  water  about  them. 
Over  the  very  spot  in  their  way  to  the  Tri- 
anon where  the  famous  historical  tragicom- 
edy of  the  “ Diamond  Necklace”  was  act- 
ed, they  next  went  to  the  last  spectacle  of 
the  day.  The  grand  fountain  of  all,  the 
44  Triumph  of  Neptune,”  spouted  its  many 
columns  into  the  night  air;  all  around  Ben- 
gal-lights  were  burning,  and  their  various 
colors,  crimson,  blue,  and  yellow,  were  re- 
flected in  the  jets  of  water  with  all  the 
changing  brilliancy  of  prisms. 

The  next  day  Emile  began  designs  for  the 
dinner  service.  For  a year  he  kept  his  sit- 
uation at  the  Sevres  manufactory,  only  work- 
ing on  his  drawings  at  night.  Sundays  and 
f$te  days  he  went  to  the  Louvre  to  copy 
cherub  faces.  He  had  already  studied  the 
dishes  displayed  at  the  Museum  of  Ceramic 
Art  at  Sbvres  and  at  Cluny  Palace,  but  he 
reviewed  them  again,  anxious  that  each  set 
in  his  entire  service  should  be  of  pure  style, 
and  yet  the  whole  sufficiently  varied  and 
novel.  As  the  work  grew  upon  him,  he 
found  it  so  engrossing  as  to  demand  his 
whole  time ; and  all  Paris,  with  her  galleries 
of  art  and  parks  filled  with  infants,  could 
not  furnish  him  child  faces  enough  for  his 
seven  hundred  Loves.  All  at  once  a pas- 
sionate desire  to  see  the  works  of  Raphael 
and  Correggio  consumed  him.  As  the  mi- 
gratory instinct  which  late  in  autumn  breaks 
out  in  the  breasts  of  swallows,  conquering 
every  other,  even  the  love  of  offspring,  so 
that  they  often  leave  their  nestlings  to  per- 
ish from  cold  and  hunger,  the  same  mighty 
yearning  drew  Emile’s  heart  toward  Italy. 
Who,  with  artistic  or  poetic  feeling,  has  not 
experienced  this  irresistible  longing  t At 
this  time  Emile  could  have  said  with  Robert 
Browning : 

“ Open  my  heart,  and  you  will  aee 
Graved  inside  of  it— Italy.” 

Emile  had  no  money  with  which  to  make 
this  trip,  but  he  bethought  him  of  his  moth- 
er, who,  as  is  quite  common  among  the  peas- 
ants, though  working  constantly  in  the 
fields,  and  denying  herself  the  comforts — al- 
most the  necessities — of  life,  had  yet  laid 
aside  a small  sum  for  her  old  age.  He  told 
her  his  wish,  and  promised  to  return  this 


sum  to  her  doubled  as  soon  as  he  should  re- 
ceive his  payment  for  the  dinner  set  from 
the  English  lady.  Emile  was  in  earnest  in 
his  enthusiasm,  and  his  mother,  with  true 
maternal  pride,  was  only  too  ready  to  accede 
to  his  request.  He  waited  only  to  see  F61i- 
cie  well  placed  as  a bonne  in  a wealthy  fami- 
ly, then,  with  his  box  of  colors  thrown  across 
his  shoulders,  and  his  entire  wardrobe  in  a 
small  hand  valise,  he  started  for  Italy.  The 
greater  part  of  the  year  he  spent  in  Parma, 
studying  the  frescoes  of  Correggio,  but  his 
shorter  visits  at  Rome  and  Naples  were  well 
improved.  After  his  return,  his  work  pro- 
gressed rapidly.  In  six  months  his  designs 
were  nearly  drawn.  He  worked  with  re- 
doubled interest  now  that  “ he  was  nearing 
the  goal  of  his  heart’s  desire.” 

He  called  his  work  a Service  of  Love; 
surely  it  was  such  in  a double  sense.  Not 
alone  to  the  future  owners  of  the  service 
did  the  years  move  snail-like:  two  other 
hearts  were  waiting  for  1873  to  bring  love’s 
fruition.  When  Emile  returned  from  Italy  % 
in  the  summer  of  1870,  war  had  been  de- 
clared; but  he  was  fortunate,  and  never 
drew  an  unlucky  number  in  the  draft. 
Sophie,  whose  motto  was,  44  J’aime  les  mili- 
taires,”  had  successively  bidden  adieux  to 
three  departing  lovers — a cuirassier,  a soldier 
of  the  Line,  and  a sergeant  in  the  National 
Guard.  Regiment  after  regiment  of  con- 
scripts and  of  volunteers  was  organized 
and  marched  away  to  the  sound  of  the  bu- 
gle or  fife;  still  he  worked  steadily  on  in 
his  little  studio,  but  with  an  uneasy  con- 
science, for  he  was  patriotic,  and  could  not 
help  being  touched  when  F61icie  sang  “Mour 
rir  pour  la  Patrie,”  or  the  44  Marseillaise,”  or, 
more  inspiring  still,  when  her  vibrant  voice 
rang  out  Bdrangeris 

“ Quoi  l ees  monuments  eMris, 

Uistoire 
De  notre  gloirs , 

STicrouleraient  en  debris  t 
Quoi  ! Us  Prussiens  d Paris ! 

Oail  gai ! seront  nos  range ; 

Beptrance 
De  la  France  /” 

At  length  he  was  drafted ; and  reproach- 
ing himself  for  his  selfishness  in  not  resign- 
ing all  earlier,  and  saying,  if  Art  could  lend 
Henri  Regnault  to  France,  she  would  not 
miss  his  poor  labor,  he  locked  his  precious 
portfolios  in  one  of  the  closets  in  the  wall, 
so  common  in  French  houses,  and  giving  the 
key  to  F61icie,  he  carefully  papered  over  the 
door  and  placed  Lis  buffet  of  curiosities  in 
front  of  it.  Then  he  marched  away,  F^licie 
laughingly  saying  she  would  stay  and  keep 
guard  over  his  drawings  at  whatever  price, 
even  if  the  Prussians  did  come.  Little 
thought  had  she  at  that  moment  their  com- 
ing was  a possibility.  Scarcely  had  he  left 
before  on  all  sides  they  closed  around  the 
doomed  city.  Sfevres  had  felt  secure  under 
the  protecting  wing  of  Versailles,  but  a 
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sortie  was  planned  from  Paris  to  this  point, 
and  Emile,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  saw 
the  woods  of  Meudon  bristling  with  the 
ianoes  of  the  Uhlans,  and  all  the  roads  and 
fields  swarming  with  the  enemy  hastening 
toward  Versailles.  In  sight  of  his  studio 
window,  the  baffled  party  returned  to  Paris. 
This  was  the  18th  of  September,  and  on  the 
next  day  began  the  siege.  How  anxiously 
Emile  scanned  the  refugees  from  the  envi- 
rons as  they  threaded  the  streets  in  their 
carts,  drawn  sometimes  by  oxen,  and  con- 
taining all  they  could  bring  of  their  worldly 
possessions.  It  was  a long  time  before  the 
white  cap  of  a bonne  would  not  give  him  a 
heart-throb,  causing  his  head  to  turn  and 
his  steps  to  dally  until  he  had  seen  her  face. 
Still  he  felt  F61icie  must  be  safe  somewhere, 
and  his  anxious  thoughts  were  more  for  his 
drawings  than  for  her.  True,  when  off  duty 
he  was  frequently  found  in  Paro  Honor  aux , 
that  head  - quarters  of  bonnes  and  babies; 
if  he  loitered  near  one  of  the  nurses,  it  was 
with  sketch-book  in  hand,  and  gaze  riveted 
not  upon  her  face,  but  that  of  her  charge — 
he  had  found  another  baby  face  for  one  of 
his  seven  hundred  Loves. 

By  the  time  that  Emile  had  filled  two 
sketch-books  the  siege  was  raised,  and  he 
was  free  to  revisit  his  old  beautiful  palace 
of  8t.  Cloud,  in  ruins : whole  streets  convert- 
ed into  long  lines  of  debris , ghastly  walls 
standing  here  and  there  riddled  with  shots. 
The  manufactory  of  Sevres  had  suffered  with 
the  rest;  its  director,  the  father  of  Henri 
Regnault,  came  back  to  find  his  studio  de- 
• stroyed ; and  this  disaster,  added  to  the  death 
of  his  talented  son  (a  loss  which  the  whole 
artistic  world  shares  as  well),  formed  a 
weight  of  misfortune  too  great  for  him  to 
hear,  and  his  reason  was  lost  beneath  it. 
Other  men  of  genius  had  suffered  too.  Alex- 
andre Flan,  the  author  of  the  joyous  vaude- 
villes which  the  Parisians  love  so  dearly, 
on  learning  the  loss  of  his  library  of  theat- 
rical works,  which  he  had  spent  his  life  in 
collecting,  said  nothing,  but,  leaving  the 
premises,  took  a room  at  an  inn  near  by. 
When,  the  next  morning,  they  went  to  call 
him,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  He  had 
not  committed  suicide.  Death  came  nat- 
urally, for  his  laughter-loving  heart  was 
broken. 

Emile  hurried  to  his  street.  It  could  h ard- 
ly  be  called  so  now,  for  only  a narrow  foot- 
path ran  among  and  over  heaps  of  ashes  and 
ruins.  A solitary  house  stood  where  the 
long  row  had  been:  it  was  the  house  in 
which  was  his  studio.  Without  stopping 
to  inquire  why  it  alone  had  been  spared, 
he  sprang  up  the  staircase  and  dashed  into 
the  room.  The  buffet  stood  in  its  place,  but 
every  atom  of  china  was  gone.  He  pulled 
it  aside.  The  closet  in  which  he  had  left 
his  designs  was  broken  open  and  empty. 
It  was  too  late  to  do  the  work  over  again, 
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and  he  had  squandered  to  no  purpose  the 
money  to  which  his  mother  looked  for  sup- 
port in  her  old  age.  He  did  not  kill  him- 
self upon  the  spot,  or  go  insane ; at  least, 
if  insanity  it  was  that  seized  him  when  he 
dashed  his  newly  filled  pocket  sketch-book 
into  the  rilled  closet,  and  went  back  to  Paris 
to  identify  himself  wuth  the  Communists,  it 
was  not  permanent  insanity,  for  on  becom- 
ing better  informed  in  regard  to  their  per- 
ilous aims  and  enterprises,  he  left  the  in- 
surgents, only  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the 
government. 

During  his  confinement  he  had  ample 
time  for  reflection  on  the  madness  of  hiB 
conduct.  FSlicie's  innocent  waiting  face 
came  up  before  him,  and  he  vowed,  if  his 
life  was  spared  (even  as  all  his  hope  of  suc- 
cess had  been  for  her),  to  accept  the  burden 
of  toil  without  ambition  for  her  sake:  it 
was  only  Love's  Service. 

Liberty  came  at  last.  After  miles  of  red 
tape  had  been  unrolled,  it  was  proved  that 
he  had  voluntarily  deserted  the  Communist 
cause,  and  he  was  set  free.  But  where  was 
Fdlicie  ? He  remembered  her  laughing  prom- 
ise to  keep  guard  in  his  studio,  whatever 
happened.  Again  he  turned  toward  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Sbvres.  It  was  the  spring  of 
1873,  the  year  which  he  had  looked  forward 
to  with  such  high  anticipation.  He  thought 
of  it  as  he  climbed  the  stairway,  and  he  won- 
dered if  F&icie  thought  of  it  too,  and  wheth- 
er she  would  be  there  to  meet  him.  • There 
seemed  to  be  no  one  in  the  chamber,  which 
was  strangely  disordered  and  dirty.  A wom- 
an's dress  hanging  against  the  wall  proved 
it  was  occupied,  and  a sole  au  gratin  on 
the  little  table  proved  that  breakfast  was 
ready,  and  she  would  be  there  soon.  As  he 
took  this  in,  a slight  noise  startled  him,  and, 
seated  in  his  old  easy-chair,  he  saw  a moon- 
faced baby,  with  eyes  wistful  and  blue  as 
those  of  the  Himmel's  Kindchen  in  Baudry’s 
Allegorical  Germany  in  the  Grand  Opera- 
house.  Instinctively  his  hand  sought  his 
breast  pocket  for  his  sketch-hook;  but  a 
woman  entered  the  room  before  he  had  time 
to  miss  it. 

“ Is  this  your  child  P'  he  asked.  “ She  has 
eyes  like  German  forget-me-nots.” 

u They've  as  good  a right  to  their  color  as 
the  flowers,”  said  the  woman,  tartly,  “ and  a 
better  right  to  the  name.  No  danger  that 
we  will  forget  the  blue  eyes  of  the  Prussians. 
Though  this  child  is  well  enough,  its  moth- 
er is  the  demoiselle  who  staid  here  all  the 
time  the  town  was  in  their  hands.  One  of 
the  sous-officiers  married  her,  and  his  com- 
rades laughed  at  him  well  for  it.  He  went 
away  with  his  regiment,  but  he  promised  to 
come  again  for  her.” 

What  had  Emile  done,  that  God  shonld 
visit  him  with  a blow  like  that?  Was  it 
for  this  he  had  come  back  T This  was  what 
passed  through  his  mind;  then  a horrible 
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suffocation  seized  him,  all  the  room  whirled 
giddily  around,  and  he  fell  fainting  to  the 
floor.  His  first  thought  on  returning  to 
consciousness  was  to  drag  himself  away  be- 
fore Fdlicie  came  back.  Opening  his  eyes, 
he  saw  the  bold  but  not  unkindly  gaze  of 
Sophie,  the  blanvhisseuae,  fixed  upon  him. 

“ Where  is  Fdlicie  ?”  he  asked. 

“ I don’t  know,”  replied  the  girl.  “ She 
ran  away,  the  little  coward,  the  very  even- 
ing that  your  regiment  left.  She  need  not 
have  been  so  afraid  of  the  Prussians ; they 
were  only  men,  after  all.  I suppose,  now 
you’ve  come,  I shall  have  to  beg  my  way 
to  Germany,  for  there  is  no  other  roof  that 
will  shelter  me.  I moved  my  things  in  here 
as  soon  as  Fdlicie  left  the  apartment  vacant. 
There ! you  look  better  now.  Don’t  talk ; 
rest  a bit.  I’ll  get  you  something  to  eat  pres- 
ently ; but  first  I must  attend  to  my  baby.” 

Then  it  was  her  child,  and  the  great  joy 
that  F£licie  was  not  its  mother  filled  his 
heart  so  full  of  gratitude  that  his  eyes 
brimmed  with  pitying  tears  for  this  poor 
girl  whose  husband  might  never  return  to 
her.  He  rose  unsteadily.  “ You  are  welcome 
to  stay  here  if  you  like,”  he  said.  “ There 
will  be  a year  longer  before  my  lease  is  out ; 
but  there  will  be  no  work  for  me  at  the  man- 
ufactory for  a long  time,  and  I shall  not  come 
back.”  He  paused  in  the  doorway.  “If 
you  see  Fdlicie,  tell  her  I have  gone  to  my 
mother’s.  I have  gone  through  a great  deal, 
and  I am  not  strong.  I am  going  home  to 
be  nursed  back  to  health.  And  then,  please 
God,”  he  added  to  himself, “I  will  search 
the  whole  world  over  but  I will  find  her.” 

He  found  her  sooner  than  he  hoped,  for 
she  came  out  of  his  mother’s  door  to  meet 


him.  “ I was  in  Paris  all  the  time  of  the 
siege,”  she  said.  “ I found  your  mother,  but 
we  could  not  find  you.  Afterward  we  came 
here,  and  we  have  been  waiting  for  you  ever 
since.”  Later,  when  they  sat  down  to  their 
thanksgiving  dinner,  Rmile  was  surprised  to 
see  his  curiosities  in  china  upon  the  table, 
even  to  the  Louis  XV.  huilier  and  the  cover  of 
the  Henri  H.  mustard  pot.  “ I brought  them 
with  me,”  said  F61icie ; “ and  please  forgive 
me,  I was  so  frightened  that  I could  not 
find  the  key  to  the  cupboard  in  the  walL 
I split  it  open  with  the  axe  to  get  out  the 
portfolios.” 

“ They  are  on  the  bed  in  the  spare  room,” 
added  M&re  Boulette,  “ wrapped  in  the  pink 
curtains  to  keep  them  from  the  dust.” 

fimile  felt  no  happier  for  this  information. 
The  fact  was  that,  sitting  there  and  holding 
F61icie’s  hand,  his  heart  was  so  full  of  hap- 
piness that  it  could  hold  no  more.  He  ap- 
preciated it  more  fully  afterward,  when,  on 
carrying  his  designs  to  his  patroness  in  En- 
gland, she  was  so  pleased  and  surprised  by 
their  beauty  as  to  accept  the  drawings  as 
they  were  in  lieu  of  the  finished  service,  and 
at  tie  price  at  first  agreed  upon. 

When  Mfrre  Boulette  told  me  this,  I asked, 
“ Did  Love’s  Service  end  in  paper  t” 

“ Oh  no,”  she  replied ; “ both  £mile  and 
F&icie  serve  each  other  as  faithfully  since 
their  marriage  as  before  their  papers  were 
made  out  at  the  mairie.  They  live  at  St. 
Cloud,  and  I see  them  frequently.” 

“ But  I mean  the  dinner  service,  Mfere  Bou- 
lette.” 

“Oh,  that  was  made  at  Dresden.  The 
war  helped  the  Germans  in  this  as  in  every 
thing.” 


THE  STEAMER. 


Majestic  on  the  wave 
The  ocean  empress  rides; 

For  her  the  sea,  her  willing  slave, 
Rolls  forth  his  crested  tides. 

Dashed  from  her  breast  she  heaves 
The  quelled  and  trampled  foam; 

Her  glorious  track  behind  she  leaves: 
Speed  her,  ye  waters,  home  1 

Ah,  gently,  cruel  main, 

The  freighted  treasures  bear! 

Voices  thou  hast  like  summer  rain, 

Or  virgin’s  murmured  prayer. 

From  out  thy  cave,  0 sea, 

Breathe  them  in  music’s  sound, 

Toned  to  their  heart’s  true  harmony, 
The  glad,  the  homeward-bound. 

Joy!  joyl  the  glooming  mist 
She  cleaves  with  landward  bow; 

Coyly  the  billows,  lightly  kissed, 

Leap  from  her  arrowy  prow. 

Joy  beams  in  woman’s  eye, 

And  laughs  in  childhood’s  mirth; 

And  manly  hearts  give  fond  reply 
For  thee,  0 mother  earth ! 


Sovereign  o’er  vanquished  fear, 

The  lord  of  pride  and  power, 

Man  in  his  glorious  strength  is  here, 

This  is  his  triumph’s  hour. 

Hush!  hush!  what  shock  of  dread 
Distorts  his  blanching  brow? 

Stem  as  the  bolt  of  death  it  sped: 

0 man,  what  art  thou  now  ? 

Thou  saidst  “a  king”  thou  wast 
On  ocean’s  stormy  throne; 

Now  he  is  strong  and  fierce  and  vast, 

Thou  powerless  and  alone. 

Lo!  with  resistless  grasp, 

This  wide,  relentless  sea 

Folds  like  a toy  in  icy  clasp 
Thy  shattered  bark  and  thee! 

God  rules  upon  the  deep; 

There  He  alone  is  King; 

The  wild,  wild  waves  that  o’er  them  sweep, 
Perpetual  dirges  sing. 

Woe ! woe ! a thousand  homes 
Their  coming  wait  in  vain, 

And  far  and  wide  above  them  glooms 
The  desert  of  the  main.  Georgs  Lunt. 
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BOOK  IV.— GWENDOLEN  GETS  HER  CHOICE. 

CHAPTER  XXVIIL  I evening  passed  chiefly  in  decisive  remarks  from 


“ D est  plus  &ia6  de  connaltre  lliomme  en  g^n^ral 
qne  de  connaltre  on  homme  en  particulier. r— La 
Kooaarouo  a ttld. 

AN  hour  after  Grandcourt  had  left,  the  impor- 
tant news  of  Gwendolen’s  engagement  was 
known  at  the  Rectory,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gas- 
coigne, with  Anna,  spent  the  evening  at  Offen- 
dene. 

44  My  dear,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  having 
created  a strong  attachment,”  said  the  Rector. 
“You  look  serious,  and  I don’t  wonder  at  it:  a 
life-long  union  is  a solemn  thing.  But  from  the 
way  Mr.  Grandcourt  has  acted  and  spoken,  I think 
we  may  already  see  some  good  arising  out  of  our 
adversity.  It  has  given  you  an  opportunity  of 
observing  your  future  husband’s  delicate  liber- 
ality.” 

Mr.  Gascoigne  referred  to  Grandcourt’s  mode 
of  implying  that  he  would  provide  for  Mrs.  Dav- 
ilow — a part  of  the  lova-making  which  Gwendo- 
len had  remembered  to  cite  to  her  mother  with 
perfect  accuracy. 

44  But  I have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Grandcourt 
would  have  behaved  quite  as  handsomely  if  you 
had  not  gone  away  to  Germany,  Gwendolen,  and 
had  been  engaged  to  him,  as  you  no  doubt  might 
have  been,  more  than  a month  ago,”  said  Mrs. 
Gascoigne,  feeling  that  she  had  to  discharge  a 
duty  on  this  occasion.  44  But  now  there  is  no 
longer  room  for  caprice ; indeed,  I trust  you  have 
no  inclination  to  any.  A woman  has  a great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  a man  who  perseveres  in 
making  her  such  an  offer.  But  no  doubt  you 
feel  properly.” 

44 1 am  not  at  all  sure  that  I do,  aunt,”  said 
Gwendolen,  with  saucy  gravity.  44 1 don’t  know 
every  thing  it  is  proper  to  feel  on  being  engaged.” 

The  Rector  patted  her  shoulder  and  smiled  as 
at  a bit  of  innocent  naughtiness,  and  his  wife  took 
his  behavior  as  an  indication  that  she  was  not  to 
be  displeased.  As  for  Anna,  she  kissed  Gwendolen, 
and  said, 41 1 do  hope  you  will  be  happy,”  but  then 
sank  into  the  background  and  tried  to  keep  the 
tears  back  too.  In  the  late  days  she  had  been 
imagining  a little  romance  about  Rex — how  if  he 
still  longed  for  Gwendolen,  her  heart  might  be 
softened  by  trouble  into  love,  so  that  they  could 
by-and-by  be  married.  And  the  romance  had 
turned  to  a prayer  that  she,  Anna,  might  be  able 
to  rejoice  like  a good  sister,  and  only  think  of  be- 
ing useful  in  working  for  Gwendolen,  as  long  as 
Rex  was  not  rich.  But  now  she  wanted  grace  to 
rejoice  in  something  else.  Miss  Merry  and  the 
four  girls,  Alice  with  the  high  shoulders,  Bertha 
and  Fanny  the  whisperers,  and  Isabel  the  listen- 
er, were  all  present  on  this  family  occasion,  when 
every  thing  seemed  appropriately  turning  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  Gwendolen,  and  real  life  was 
as  interesting  as  44  Sir  Charles  Grandison.”  The 


the  Rector,  in  answer  to  conjectures  from  the  two 
elder  ladies.  According  to  him,  the  case  was  not 
one  in  which  he  could  think  it  his  duty  to  men- 
tion settlements : every  thing  must,  and  doubtless 
would  safely,  be  left  to  Mr.  Grandcourt 

44 1 should  like  to  know  exactly  what  sort  of 
places  Ryelands  and  Gadsmere  are,”  said  Mrs. 
Davilow. 

“Gadsmere,  I believe,  is  a secondary  place,” 
said  Mr.  Gascoigne ; 44  but  Ryelands  I know  to  be 
one  of  our  finest  seats.  The  park  is  extensive,  and 
the  woods  of  a very  valuable  order.  The  house 
was  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  the  ceilings  are 
painted  in  the  Italian  style.  The  estate  is  said 
to  be  worth  twelve  thousand  a year,  and  there 
are  two  livings,  one  a rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Grandcouhs.  There  may  be  some  burdens  on  the 
land.  Still,  Mr.  Grandcourt  was  an  only  child.” 

44  It  would  be  most  remarkable,”  said  Mrs.  Gas- 
coigne, 44  if  he  were  to  become  Lord  Stannery  in 
addition  to  every  thing  else.  Only  think : there 
is  the  Grandcourt  estate,  the  Mallinger  estate,  and 
the  baronetcy,  and  the  peerage” — she  was  mark- 
ing off  the  items  on  her  fingers,  and  paused  on 
the  fourth  while  she  added, 44  but  they  say  there 
will  be  no  land  coming  to  him  with  the  peerage.” 
It  seemed  a pity  there  was  nothing  for  the  fifth 
finger. 

44  The  peerage,”  said  the  Rector,  judiciously, 
44  must  be  regarded  as  a remote  chance.  There 
are  two  cousins  between  the  present  peer  and  Mr. 
Grandcourt.  It  is  certainly  a serious  reflection 
how  death  and  other  causes  do  sometimes  concen- 
trate inheritances  on  one  man.  But  an  excess  of 
that  kind  is  to  be  deprecated.  To  be  Sir  Mallin- 
ger Grandcourt  Mallinger — I suppose  that  will  be 
his  style— with  the  corresponding  properties,  is  a 
valuable  talent  enough  for  any  man  to  have  com- 
mitted to  him.  Let  us  hope  it  will  be  well  used.” 

44  And  what  a position  for  the  wife,  Gwendo- 
len !”  said  Mrs.  Gascoigne ; 44  a great  responsi- 
bility indeed.  But  you  must  lose  no  time  in 
writing  to  Mrs.  Mompert,  Henry.  It  is  a good 
thing  that  you  have  an  engagement  of  marriage 
to  offer  as  an  excuse,  else  she  might  feel  offend- 
ed. She  is  rather  a high  woman.” 

44 1 am  rid  of  that  horror,”  thought  Gwendolen, 
to  whom  the  name  of  Mompert  had  become  a sort 
of  Mumbo-jumbo.  She  was  very  silent  through 
the  evening,  and  that  night  could  hardly  sleep  at 
all  in  her  little  white  bed.  It  was  a rarity  in  her 
strong  youth  to  be  wakeful ; and  perhaps  a still 
greater  rarity  for  her  to  be  careful  that  her  moth- 
er should  not  know  of  her  restlessness.  But  her 
state  of  mind  was  altogether  new : she,  who  had 
been  used  to  feel  sure  of  herself  and  ready  to 
manage  others,  had  just  taken  a decisive  step 
which  she  had  beforehand  thought  that  she  would 
not  take — nay,  perhaps,  was  bound  not  to  take. 
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She  could  not  go  backward  now ; she  liked  a great 
deal  of  what  lay  before  her ; and  there  was  nothing 
for  her  to  like  if  she  went  back.  But  her  resolu- 
tion was  dogged  by  the  shadow  of  that  previous 
resolve  which  had  at  first  come  as  the  undoubting 
movement  of  her  whole  being.  While  she  lay  on 
her  pillow  with  wide-open  eyes,  “ looking  on  dark- 
ness which  the  blind  do  see,”Bhe  was  appalled  by 
the  idea  that  she  was  going  to  do  what  she  had 
once  started  away  from  with  repugnance.  It  was 
new  to  her  that  a question  of  right  or  wrong  in 
her  conduct  should  rouse  her  terror ; she  had 
known  no  compunction  that  atoning  caresses  and 
presents  could  not  lay  to  rest.  But  here  had 
come  a moment  when  something  like  a new  con- 
sciousness was  awaked.  She  seemed  on  the  edge 
of  adopting  deliberately,  as  a notion  for  all  the 
rest  of  her  life,  what  she  had  rashly  said  in  her 
bitterness,  when  her  discovery  had  driven  her 
away  to  Leubronn — that  it  did  not  signify  what 
she  did ; she  had  only  to  amuse  herself  as  best 
she  could.  That  lawlessness,  that  casting  away  of 
all  care  for  justification,  suddenly  frightened  her : 
it  came  to  her  with  the  shadowy  array  of  possible 
calamity  behind  it — calamity  which  had  ceased  to 
be  a mere  name  for  her ; and  all  the  infiltrated  in- 
fluences of  disregarded  religious  teaching,  as  well 
as  the  deeper  impressions  of  something  awful  and 
inexorable  enveloping  her,  seemed  to  concentrate 
themselves  in  the  vague  conception  of  avenging 
power.  The  brilliant  position  she  had  longed  for, 
the  imagined  freedom  she  would  create  for  herself 
in  marriage,  the  deliverance  from  the  dull  insignifi- 
cance of  her  girlhood — all  were  immediately  before 
her;  and  yet  they  had  come  to  her  hunger  like 
food  with  the  taint  of  sacrilege  upon  it,  which 
she  must  snatch  with  terror.  In  the  darkness 
and  loneliness  of  her  little  bed,  her  more  resist- 
ant self  could  not  act  against  the  first  onslaught 
of  dread  after  her  irrevocable  decision.  That 
unhappy-faced  woman  and  her  children — Grand- 
court  and  his  relations  with  her — kept  repeating 
themselves  in  her  imagination  like  the  clinging 
memory  of  a disgrace,  and  gradually  obliterated 
all  other  thought,  leaving  only  the  consciousness 
that  she  had  taken  those  scenes  into  her  life. 
Her  long  wakefulness  seemed  a delirium ; a faint, 
faint  light  penetrated  beside  the  window-curtain ; 
the  chillness  increased.  She  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and  cried,  “ Mamma I” 

44  Yes,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  immediately, 
in  a wakeful  voice. 

“ Let  me  come  to  you.” 

She  soon  went  to  sleep  on  her  mother's  shoul- 
der, and  slept  on  till  late,  when,  dreaming  of  a lit- 
up  ball-room,  she  opened  her  eyes  on  her  mother 
who  was  standing  by  the  bedside  with  a small 
packet  in  her  hand. 

“ I am  sorry  to  wake  you,  darling,  but  I thought 
it  better  to  give  you  this  at  once.  The  groom  has 
brought  Criterion ; he  has  come  on  another  horse, 
and  says  he  is  to  stay  here.” 

Gwendolen  sat  up  in  bed  and  opened  the  packet. 
It  was  a delicate  little  enameled  casket,  and  in- 
side was  a splendid  diamond  ring,  with  a letter 
which  contained  a folded  bit  of  colored  paper 
and  these  words : 

44  Pray  wear  this  ring  when  I come  at  twelve,  in 
sign  of  our  betrothal.  I inclose  a check  drawn 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  Gascoigne,  for  immediate  ex- 
penses. Of  course  Mrs.  Davilow  will  remain  at 


Offendene,  at  least  for  some  time.  I hope,  when 
I come,  you  will  have  granted  me  an  early  day, 
when  you  may  begin  to  command  me  at  a shorter 
distance.  Yours  devotedly, 

UH.  M.  Grahdooubt.” 

The  check  was  for  five  hundred  pounds,  and 
Gwendolen  turned  it  toward  her  mother,  with  the 
letter. 

44  How  very  kind  and  delicate  1”  said  Mrs.  Dav- 
ilow, with  much  feeling.  “But  I really  should 
like  better  not  to  be  dependent  on  a son-in-law. 
I and  the  girls  could  get  along  very  well.” 

44  Mamma,  if  you  say  that  again,  I will  not 
marry  him,”  said  Gwendolen,  angrily. 

44  My  dear  child,  I trust  you  are  not  going  to 
marry  only  for  my  sake,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  dep- 
recatingly. 

Gwendolen  tossed  her  head  on  the  pillow  away 
from  her  mother,  and  let  the  ring  lie.  She  was 
irritated  at  this  attempt  to  take  away  a motive. 
Perhaps  the  deeper  cause  of  her  irritation  was 
the  consciousness  that  she  was  not  going  to  marry 
solely  for  her  mamma’s  sake — that  she  was  drawn 
toward  the  marriage  in  ways  against  which  stron- 
ger reasons  than  her  mother’s  renunciation  were 
yet  not  strong  enough  to  hinder  her.  She  had 
waked  up  to  the  signs  that  she  was  irrevocably 
engaged,  and  all  the  ugly  visions,  the  alarms,  the 
arguments,  of  the  night  must  be  met  by  daylight, 
in  which  probably  they  would  show  themselves 
weak. 

“What  I long  for  is  your  happiness,  dear,” 
continued  Mrs.  Davilow,  pleadingly.  “ I will  not 
say  any  thing  to  vex  you.  Will  you  not  put  on 
the  ring  ?” 

For  a few  moments  Gwendolen  did  not  answer, 
but  her  thoughts  were  active.  At  last  she  raised 
herself  with  a determination  to  do  as  Bhe  would 
do  if  she  had  started  on  horseback,  and  go  on 
with  spirit,  whatever  ideas  might  be  running  in 
her  head. 

44 1 thought  the  lover  always  put  on  the  be- 
trothal ring  himself,”  she  said,  laughingly,  slip- 
ping the  ring  on  her  finger,  and  looking  at  it  with 
a charming  movement  of  her  head.  “ I know 
why  he  has  sent  it,”  she  added,  nodding  at  her 
mamma. 

“Why?” 

44  He  would  rather  make  me  put  it  on  than  ask 
me  to  let  him  do  it.  Aha!  he  is  very  proud. 
But  so  am  I.  We  shall  match  each  other.  I 
should  hate  a man  who  went  down  on  his  knees, 
and  came  fawning  on  me.  He  really  is  not  dis- 
gusting.” 

44  That  is  very  moderate  praise,  Gwen.” 

44  No,  it  is  not,  for  a man,”  said  Gwendolen, 
gayly.  44  But  now  I must  get  up  and  dress.  Will 
you  come  and  do  my  hair,  mamma  dear,”  she 
went  on,  drawing  down  her  mamma’s  face  to  ca- 
ress it  with  her  own  cheeks,  44  and  not  be  so 
naughty  any  more  as  to  talk  of  living  in  poverty  ? 
You  must  bear  to  be  made  comfortable,  even  if 
you  don’t  like  it.  And  Mr.  Grandcourt  behaves 
perfectly,  now  does  he  not  ?” 

“ Certainly  he  does,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  encour- 
aged, and  persuaded  that,  after  all,  Gwendolen 
was  fond  of  her  betrothed.  She  herself  thought 
him  a man  whose  attentions  were  likely  to  tell 
on  a girl’s  feeling.  Suitors  must  often  be  judged 
as  words  are,  by  the  standing  and  the  figure  they 
make  in  polite  society:  it  is  difficult  to  know 
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much  else  of  them.  And  all  the  mother’s  anxie- 
ty turned,  not  on  Grandcourt’s  character,  but  on 
Gwendolen’s  mood  in  accepting  him. 

The  mood  was  necessarily  passing  through  a 
new  phase  this  morning.  Even  in  the  hour  of 
making  her  toilet  she  had  drawn  on  all  the 
knowledge  she  had  for  grounds  to  justify  her 
marriage.  And  what  she  most  dwelt  on  was  the 
determination  that  when  she  was  Grandcourt’s 
wife  she  would  urge  him  to  the  most  liberal  con- 
duct toward  Mrs.  Giasher’s  children. 

“ Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  her  that  I should 
not  marry  him  ? He  could  have  married  her  if 
he  had  liked ; but  he  did  not  like.  Perhaps  she 
is  to  blame  for  that.  There  must  be  a great  deal 
about  her  that  1 know  nothing  of.  And  he  must 
have  been  good  to  her  in  many  ways,  else  she 
would  not  have  wanted  to  marry  him.” 

But  that  last  argument  at  once  began  to  appear 
doubtful.  Mrs.  Glasher  naturally  wished  to  ex- 
clude other  children  who  would  stand  between 
Grandcourt  and  her  own ; and  Gwendolen’s  com- 
prehension of  this  feeling  prompted  another  way 
of  reconciling  claims. 

“Perhaps  we  shall  have  no  children.  I hope 
we  shall  not.  And  he  might  leave  the  estate  to 
the  pretty  little  boy.  My  uncle  said  that  Mr. 
Grandcourt  could  do  as  he  liked  with  the  estates. 
Only  when  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger  dies  there  will  be 
enough  for  two.” 

Tins  made  Mrs.  Glashet  appear  quite  unreason- 
able in  demanding  that  her  boy  should  be  sole 
heir ; and  the  double  property  was  a security  that 
Grandcourt’s  marriage  would  do  her  no  wrong, 
when  the  wife  was  Gwendolen  Harleth  with  all 
her  proud  resolution  not  to  be  fairly  accused. 
This  maiden  had  been  accustomed  to  think  her- 
self blameless : other  persons  only  were  faulty. 

It  was  striking,  that  in  the  hold  which  this 
argument  of  her  doing  no  wrong  to  Mrs.  Glasher 
had  taken  on  her  mind,  her  repugnance  to  the 
idea  of  Grandcourt’s  past  had  sunk  into  a subor- 
dinate feeling.  The  terror  she  had  felt  in  the 
night-watches  at  overstepping  the  border  of  wick- 
edness by  doing  what  she  had  at  first  felt  to  be 
wrong,  bad  dulled  any  emotions  about  his  conduct. 
She  was  thinking  of  him,  whatever  he  might  be,  as 
a man  over  whom  she  was  going  to  have  indefinite 
power ; and  her  loving  him  having  never  been  a 
question  with  her,  any  agreeableness  he  had  was 
so  much  gain.  Poor  Gwendolen  had  no  awe  of 
unmanageable  forces  in  the  state  of  matrimony, 
but  regarded  it  as  altogether  a matter  of  manage- 
ment, in  which  she  would  know  how  to  act.  In 
relation  to  Grandcourt’s  past  she  encouraged  new 
doubts  whether  he  were  likely  to  have  differed 
much  from  other  men ; and  she  devised  little 
schemes  for  learning  what  was  expected  of  men 
in  general 

But  whatever  else  might  be  true  in  the  world, 
her  hair  was  jiressed  suitably  for  riding,  and  she 
went  down  in  her  riding-habit  to  avoid  delay  be- 
fore getting  on  horseback.  She  wanted  to  have 
her  blood  stirred  once  more  with  the  intoxication 
of  youth,  and  to  recover  the  daring  with  which 
she  had  been  used  to  think  of  her  course  in  life. 
Already  a load  was  lifted  off  her ; for  in  daylight 
and  activity  it  was  less  oppressive  to  have  doubts 
about  her  choice  than  to  feel  that  she  had  no 
choice  but  to  endure  insignificance  and  servitude. 

“ Go  back  and  make  yourself  look  like  a duch- 
ess, mamma,”  she  said,  turning  suddenly  as  she 


was  going  down  stairs.  “Put  your  point -lace 
over  your  head.  I must  have  you  look  like  a 
duchess.  You  must  not  take  things  humbly.” 

When  Grandcourt  raised  her  left  hand  gently 
and  looked  at  the  ring,  she  said,  gravely,  “ It  was 
very  good  of  you  to  think  of  every  thing  and  send 
me  that  packet.” 

“You  will  tell  me  if  there  is  any  thing  I for- 
get ?”  he  said,  keeping  the  hand  softly  within  his 
own.  “ I will  do  any  thing  you  wish.” 

“ But  I am  very  unreasonable  in  my  wishes,” 
said  Gwendolen,  smiling. 

“Yes,  I expect  that  Women  always  are.” 

“ Then  I will  not  be  unreasonable,”  said  Gwen- 
dolen, taking  away  her  hand,  and  tossing  her  head 
saucily.  “ I will  not  be  told  that  I am  what  wom- 
en always  are.” 

“ I did  not  say  that,”  said  Grandcourt,  looking 
at  her  with  his  usual  gravity.  “ You  are  what  no 
other  woman  is.” 

“And  what  is  that,  pray?”  said  Gwendolen, 
moving  to  a distance  with  a little  air  of  menace. 

Grandcourt  made  his  pause  before  he  answer- 
ed. “You  are  the  woman  I love.” 

“Oh,  what  nice  speeches!”  said  Gwendolen, 
laughing.  The  sense  of  that  love  which  he  must 
once  have  given  to  another  woman  under  strange 
circumstances  was  getting  familiar. 

“ Give  me  a nice  speech  in  return.  Say  when 
we  are  to'be  married.” 

“ Not  yet  Not  till  we  have  had  a gallop  over 
the  downs.  I am  so  thirsty  for  that,  I can  think 
of  nothing  else.  I wish  the  hunting  had  begun. 
Sunday  the  twentieth,  twenty-seventh,  Monday, 
Tuesday.”  Gwendolen  was  counting  on  her  fin- 
gers with  the  prettiest  nod  while  she  looked  at 
Grandcourt,  and  at  last  swept  one  palm  over  the 
other  while  she  said,  triumphantly,  “ It  will  begin 
in  ten  days !” 

“ Let  us  be  married  in  ten  days,  then,”  said 
Grandcourt,  “and  we  shall  not  be  bored  about 
the  stables.” 

“What  do  women  always  say  in  answer  to 
that  ?”  said  Gwendolen,  mischievously. 

“They  agree  to  it,”  said  the  lover,  rather  off 
his  guard. 

“ Then  I will  not,”  said  Gwendolen,  taking  up 
her  gauntlets  and  putting  them  on,  while  she  kept 
her  eyes  on  him  with  gathering  fun  in  them. 

The  scene  was  pleasant  on  both  sides.  A cruder 
lover  would  have  lost  the  view  of  her  pretty  ways 
and  attitudes,  and  spoiled  all  by  stupid  attempts 
at  caresses,  utterly  destructive  of  drama.  Grand- 
court preferred  the  drama ; and  Gwendolen,  left 
at  ease,  found  her  spirits  rising  continually  as  she 
played  at  reigning.  Perhaps  if  Klesmer  had  seen 
more  of  her  in  this  unconscious  kind  of  acting, 
instead  of  when  she  was  trying  to  be  theatrical, 
he  might  have  rated  her  chance  higher. 

When  they  had  had  a glorious  gallop,  however, 
she  was  in  a state  of  exhilaration  that  disposed 
her  to  think  well  of  hastening  the  marriage  which 
would  make  her  life  all  of  a piece  with  this  splen- 
did kind  of  enjoyment.  She  would  not  debate 
any  more  about  an  act  to  which  she  had  commit- 
ted herself;  and  she  consented  to  fix  the  wed- 
ding on  that  day  three  weeks,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  of  fulfilling  the  customary  laws  of 
the  trousseau. 

Lush,  of  course,  was  made  aware  of  the  engage- 
ment by  abundant  signs,  without  being  formally 
told.  But  he  expected  some  communication  as  a 
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consequence  of  it,  and  after  a few  days  he  became 
rather  impatient  under  Grandcourt’s  silence,  feel- 
ing sure  that  the  change  would  affect  his  personal 
prospects,  and  wishing  to  know  exactly  how.  His 
tactics  no  longer  included  any  opposition — which 
he  did  not  love  for  its  own  sake.  He  might  easily 
cause  Grandcourt  a great  deal  of  annoyance,  but 
it  would  be  to  his  own  injury,  and  to  create  annoy- 
ance was  not  a motive  with  him.  Miss  Gwendolen 
he  would  certainly  not  have  been  sorry  to  frustrate 
a little,  but — after  all  there  was  no  knowing  what 
would  come.  It  was  nothing  new  that  Grand- 
court  should  show  a perverse  willfulness ; yet  in 
his  freak  about  this  girl  he  struck  Lush  rather 
newly  as  something  like  a man  who  was  fey — led 
on  by  an  ominous  fatality ; and  that  one  bom  to 
his  fortune  should  make  a worse  business  of  his 
life  than  was  necessary,  seemed  really  pitiable. 
Having  protested  against  the  marriage,  Lush  had 
a second-sight  for  its  evil  consequences.  Grand- 
court had  been  taking  the  pains  to  write  letters 
and  give  orders  himself  instead  of  employing 
Lush ; and  appeared  to  be  ignoring  his  useful- 
ness, even  choosing,  against  the  habit  of  years, 
to  breakfast  alone  in  his  dressing-room.  But  a 
tete-d-tete  was  not  to  be  avoided  in  a house  empty 
of  guests ; and  Lush  hastened  to  use  an  opportu- 
nity of  saying — it  was  one  day  after  dinner,  for 
there  were  difficulties  in  Grandcourt’s  dining  at 
Offendene — 

44  And  when  is  the  marriage  to  take  place  ?” 

Grandcourt,  who  drank  little  wine,  had  left  the 
table  and  was  lounging,  while  he  smoked,  in  an 
easy-chair  near  the  hearth,  where  a fire  of  oak 
boughs  was  gaping  to  its  glowing  depths,  and  edg- 
ing them  with  a delicate  tint  of  ashes  delightful  to 
behold.  The  chair  of  red-brown  velvet  brocade 
was  a becoming  background  for  his  pale-tinted 
well-cut  features  and  exquisite  long  hands : omit- 
ting the  cigar,  you  might  have  imagined  him  a 
portrait  by  Moroni,  who  would  have  rendered 
wonderfully  the  impenetrable  gaze  and  air  of 
distinction ; and  a portrait  by  that  great  master 
would  have  been  quite  as  lively  a companion  as 
Grandcourt  was  disposed  to  be.  But  he  answer- 
ed without  unusual  delay. 

44  On  the  tenth.” 

44  I suppose  you  intend  to  remain  here.” 

44  We  shall  go  to  Ryelands  for  a little  while ; but 
we  shall  return  here  for  the  sake  of  the  hunting.” 

After  this  word  there  was  the  languid  inartic- 
ulate sound  frequent  with  Grandcourt  when  he 
meant  to  continue  speaking,  and  Lush  waited  for 
something  more.  Nothing  came,  and  he  was 
going  to  put  another  question,  when  the  inarticu- 
late sound  began  again  and  introduced  the  mild- 
ly uttered  suggestion, 

44  You  had  better  make  some  new  arrangement 
for  yourself.” 

44  What ! I am  to  cut  and  run?”  said  Lush, 
prepared  to  be  good-tempered  on  the  occasion. 

“ Something  of  that  kind.” 

“The  bride  objects  to  me.  I hope  she  will 
make  up  to  you  for  the  want  of  my  services.” 

“ I can’t  help  your  being  so  damnably  disagree- 
able to  women,”  said  Grandcourt,  in  soothing 
apology. 

44  To  one  woman,  if  you  please.” 

“It  makes  no  difference,  since  she  is  the  one 
in  question.” 

“ I suppose  I am  not  to  be  turned  adrift  after 
fifteen  years  without  some  provision.” 


44  You  must  have  saved  something  out  of  me.” 

“ Deuced  little.  I have  often  saved  something 
for  you.” 

“You  can  have  three  hundred  a year.  But 
you  must  live  in  town  and  be  ready  to  look  after 
things  for  me  when  I want  you.  I shall  be  rather 
hard  up.” 

“ If  you  are  not  going  to  be  at  Ryelands  this 
winter,  I might  run  down  there  and  let  you  know 
how  Swinton  goes  on.” 

44  If  you  like.  I don’t  care  a toss  where  you 
are,  so  that  you  keep  out  of  sight” 

“ Much  obliged,”  said  Lush,  able  to  take  the 
affair  more  easily  than  he  had  expected.  He  was 
supported  by  the  secret  belief  that  he  should  by- 
and-by  be  wanted  as  much  as  ever. 

“ Perhaps  you  will  not  object  to  packing  up  as 
soon  as  possible,”  said  Grandcourt  44  The  Tor- 
ringtons  are  coming,  and  Miss  Harleth  will  be 
riding  over  here.” 

44  With  all  my  heart  Can’t  I be  of  use  in  go- 
ing to  Gadsmere  ?” 

44  No.  I am  going  myself.” 

44  About  your  being  rather  hard  up.  Have  you 
thought  of  that  plan — ” 

“Just  leave  me  alone,  will  you?”  said  Grand- 
court, in  his  lowest  audible  tone,  tossing  his  cigar 
into  the  fire,  and  rising  to  walk  away. 

He  spent  the  evening  in  the  solitude  of  the 
smaller  drawing-room,  where,  with  various  new 
publications  on  the  table,  of  the  kind  a gentle- 
man may  like  to  have  at  hand  without  touching, 
he  employed  himself  (as  a philosopher  might 
have  done)  in  sitting  meditatively  on  a sofa  and 
abstaining  from  literature — political,  comic,  cyn- 
ical, or  romantic.  In  this  way  hours  may  pass 
surprisingly  soon,  without  the  arduous  invisible 
chase  of  philosophy;  not  from  love  of  thought, 
but  from  hatred  of  effort — from  a state  of  the  in- 
ward world,  something  like  premature  age,  where 
the  need  for  action  lapses  into  a mere  image  of 
what  has  been,  is,  and  may  or  might  be ; where 
impulse  is  bora  and  dies  in  a phantasmal  world, 
pausing  in  rejection  even  of  a shadowy  fulfillment. 
That  is  a condition  which  often  comes  with  whit- 
ening hair ; and  sometimes,  too,  an  intense  obsti- 
nacy and  tenacity  of  rule,  like  the  main  trunk  of 
an  exorbitant  egoism,  conspicuous  in  proportion 
as  the  varied  susceptibilities  of  younger  years 
are  stripped  away. 

But  Grandcourt’s  hair,  though  he  had  not  much 
of  it,  was  of  a fine  sunny  blonde,  and  his  moods 
were  not  entirely  to  be  explained  as  ebbing  en- 
ergy. We  mortals  have  a strange  spiritual  chem- 
istry going  on  within  us,  so  that  a lazy  stagnation 
or  even  a cottony  milkiness  may  be  preparing  one 
knows  not  what  biting  or  explosive  material.  The 
navvy  waking  from  sleep,  and  without  malice  heav- 
ing a stone  to  crush  the  life  out  of  his  still  sleep- 
ing comrade,  is  understood  to  lack  the  trained 
motive  which  makes  a character  fairly  calculable 
in  its  actions ; but  by  a roundabout  course  even 
a gentleman  may  make  of  himself  a chancy  per- 
sonage, raising  an  uncertainty  as  to  what  he  may 
do  next,  which  sadly  spoils  companionship. 

Grandcourt’s  thoughts  this  evening  were  like 
the  circlets  one  sees  in  a dark  pool  continually 
dying  out  and  continually  started  again  by  some 
impulse  from  below  the  surface.  The  deeper 
central  impulse  came  from  the  image  of  Gwendo- 
len ; but  the  thoughts  it  stirred  would  be  imper- 
fectly illustrated  by  a reference  to  the  amatory 
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poets  of  all  ages.  It  was  characteristic  that  he 
got  none  of  his  satisfaction  from  the  belief  that 
Gwendolen  was  in  love  with  him,  and  that  love 
had  overcome  the  jealous  resentment  which  had 
made  her  run  away  from  him.  On  the  contrary, 
he  believed  that  this  girl  was  rather  exceptional 
in  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  his  assiduous  atten- 
tion to  her,  she  was  not  in  love  with  him ; and  it 
seemed  to  him  very  likely  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  sudden  poverty  which  had  come  over  her 
family,  she  would  not  have  accepted  him.  From 
the  very  first  there  had  been  an  exasperating 
fascination  in  the  tricksiness  with  which  she  had 
— not  met  his  advances,  but — wheeled  away  from 
them.  She  had  been  brought  to  accept  him  in 
spite  of  every  thing — brought  to  kneel  down  like 
a horse  under  training  for  the  arena,  though  she 
might  have  an  objection  to  it  all  the  while.  On 
the  whole,  Grandcourt  got  more  pleasure  out  of 
this  notion  than  he  could  have  done  out  of  win- 
ning a girl  of  whom  he  was  sure  that  she  had  a 
strong  inclination  for  him  personally.  And  yet 
this  pleasure  in  mastering  reluctance  flourished 
along  with  the  habitual  persuasion  that  no  wom- 
an whom  he  favored  could  be  quite  indifferent  to 
his  personal  influence ; and  it  seemed  to  him  not 
unlikely  that  by -and -by  Gwendolen  might  be 
more  enamored  of  him  than  he  of  her.  In  any 
case,  she  would  have  to  submit ; and  he  enjoyed 
thinking  of  her  as  his  future  wife,  whose  pride 
and  spirit  were  suited  to  command  every  one  but 
himself.  He  had  no  taste  for  a woman  who  was 
all  tenderness  to  him,  full  of  petitioning  solici- 
tude and  willing  obedience.  He  meant  to  be 
master  of  a woman  who  would  have  liked  to  mas- 
ter him,  and  who  perhaps  would  have  been  capa- 
ble of  mastering  another  man. 

Lush,  having  failed  in  his  attempted  reminder 
to  Grandcourt,  thought  it  well  to  communicate 
with  Sir  Hugo,  in  whom,  as  a man  having  per- 
haps interest  enough  to  command  the  bestowal 
of  some  place  where  the  work  was  light,  gentle- 
manly, and  not  ill  paid,  he  was  anxious  to  culti- 
vate a sense  of  friendly  obligation,  not  feeling  at 
all  secure  against  the  future  need  of  such  a place. 
He  wrote  the  following  letter,  and  addressed  it 
to  Park  Lane,  whither  he  knew  the  family  had 
returned  from  Leubronn : 

“ Mr  dear  Sir  Hugo, — Since  we  came  home  the 
marriage  has  been  absolutely  decided  on,  and  is  to 
take  place  in  less  than  three  weeks.  It  is  so  far 
the  worse  for  him  that  her  mother  has  lately  lost 
all  her  fortune,  and  he  will  have  to  find  supplies. 
Grandcourt,  I know,  is  feeling  the  want  of  cash ; 
and  unless  some  other  plan  is  resorted  to,  he  will 
be  raising  money  in  a foolish  way.  I am  going  to 
leave  Diplow  immediately,  and  I shall  not  be  able 
to  start  the  topic.  What  I should  advise  is  that 
Mr.  Deronda,  who  I know  has  your  confidence, 
should  propose  to  come  and  pay  a short  visit  here, 
according  to  invitation  (there  are  going  to  be  oth- 
er people  in  the  house),  and  that  you  should  put 
him  fully  in  possession  of  your  wishes  and  the 
possible  extent  of  your  offer.  Then,  that  he  should 
introduce  the  subject  to  Grandcourt  so  as  not  to 
imply  that  you  suspect  any  particular  want  of 
money  on  his  part,  but  only  that  there  is  a strong 
wish  on  yours.  What  I have  formerly  said  to 
him  has  been  in  the  way  of  a conjecture  that  you 
might  be  willing  to  give  a good  sum  for  his  chance 
of  Diplow ; but  if  Mr.  Deronda  came  armed  with 
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a definite  offer,  that  would  take  another  sort  of 
hold.  Ten  to  one  he  will  not  close  for  some  time 
to  come ; but  the  proposal  will  have  got  a stronger 
lodgment  in  his  mind ; and  though  at  present  he 
has  a great  notion  of  the  hunting  here,  I see  a 
likelihood,  under  the  circumstances,  that  he  will 
get  a distaste  for  the  neighborhood,  and  there 
will  be  the  notion  of  the  money  sticking  by  him 
without  being  urged.  I would  bet  on  your  ulti- 
mate success.  As  I am  not  to  be  exiled  to  Sibe- 
ria, but  am  to  be  within  call,  it  is  possible  that, 
by-and-by,  I may  be  of  more  service  to  you.  But 
at  present  I can  think  of  no  medium  so  good  as 
Mr.  Deronda.  Nothing  puts  Grandcourt  in  worse 
humor  than  having  the  lawyers  thrust  their  paper 
under  his  nose  uninvited. 

“ Trusting  that  your  visit  to  Leubronn  has  put 
you  in  excellent  condition  for  the  winter,  I remain, 
my  dear  Sir  Hugo,  yours  very  faithfully, 

“ Thomas  Ckanmkr  Lush.” 

Sir  Hugo,  having  received  this  letter  at  break- 
fast, handed  it  to  Deronda,  who,  though  he  had 
chambers  in  town,  was  somehow  hardly  ever  in 
them,  Sir  Hugo  not  being  contented  without  him. 
The  chatty  Baronet  would  have  liked  a young 
companion  even  if  there  had  been  no  peculiar 
reasons  for  attachment  between  them : one  with 
a fine  harmonious  unspoiled  face  fitted  to  keep 
up  a cheerful  view  of  posterity  and  inheritance 
generally,  notwithstanding  particular  disappoint- 
ments; and  his  affection  for  Deronda  was  not 
diminished  by  the  deep-lying  though  not  obtrusive 
difference  in  their  notions  and  tastes.  Perhaps 
it  was  all  the  stronger ; acting  as  the  same  sort 
of  difference  does  between  a man  and  a woman  in. 
giving  a piquancy  to  the  attachment  which  sub- 
sists in  spite  of  it  Sir  Hugo  did  not  think  unap- 
provingly of  himself ; but  he  looked  at  men  and 
society  from  a liberal-menagerie  point  of  view, 
and  he  had  a certain  pride  in  Deronda’s  differing 
from  him,  which,  if  it  had  found  voice,  might 
have  said,  “ You  see  this  fine  young  fellow — not 
such  as  you  see  every  day,  is  he  ?— he  belongs  to 
me  in  a sort  of  way ; I brought  him  up  from  a 
child ; but  you  would  not  ticket  him  off  easily,  he 
has  notions  of  his  own,  and  he’s  as  far  as  the 
poles  asunder  from  what  I was  at  his  age.”  This 
state  of  feeling  was  kept  up  by  the  mental  bal- 
ance in  Deronda,  who  was  moved  by  an  affection- 
ateness  such  as  we  are  apt  to  call  feminine,  dispos- 
ing him  to  yield  in  ordinary  details,  while  he  nad 
a certain  inflexibility  of  judgment,  an  independ-  • 
ence  of  opinion,  held  to  be  rightfully  masculine. 

When  he  had  read  the  letter,  he  returned  it 
without  speaking,  inwardly  wincing  under  Lush’s 
mode  of  attributing  a neutral  usefulness  to  him  in 
the  family  affairs. 

“ What  do  you  say,  Dan  ? It  would  be  pleas- 
ant enough  for  you.  You  have  not  seen  the  plaoc 
for  a good  many  years  now,  and  you  might  have  a 
famous  run  with  the  harriers  if  you  went  down 
next  week,”  said  Sir  Hugo. 

“ I should  not  go  on  that  account,”  said  De- 
ronda, buttering  his  bread  attentively.  He  had 
an  objection  to  this  transparent  kind  of  persua- 
siveness, which  all  intelligent  animals  are  seen 
to  treat  with  indifference.  If  he  went  to  Diplow, 
he  should  be  doing  something  disagreeable  to 
oblige  Sir  Hugo. 

“ I think  Lush’s  notion  is  a good  one.  And  it 
would  be  a pity  to  lose  the  occasion*” 
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“ That  is  a different  matter — if  you  think  my 
going  of  importance  to  your  object,”  said  Deron- 
da,  still  with  that  aloofness  of  manner  which  im- 
plied some  suppression.  He  knew  that  the  Baron- 
et had  set  his  heart  on  the  affair. 

“ Why,  you  will  see  the  fair  gambler,  the  Leu- 
bronn  Diana,  I shouldn’t  wonder,”  said  Sir  Hugo, 
gayly.  “We  shall  have  to  invite  her  to  the  Abbey, 
when  they  are  married,  Louisa,”  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  Lady  Mallinger,  as  if  she  too  had  read  the 
letter. 

“ I can  not  conceive  whom  you  mean,”  said 
Lady  Mallinger,  who,  in  fact,  had  not  been  list- 
ening, her  mind  having  been  taken  up  with  her 
first  sips  of  coffee,  the  objectionable  cuff  of  her 
sleeve,  and  the  necessity  of  carrying  Theresa  to 
the  dentist — innocent  and  partly  laudable  pre- 
occupations, as  the  gentle  lady’s  usually  were. 
Should  her  appearance  be  inquired  after,  let  it 
be  said  that  she  had  reddish  - blonde  hair  (the 
hair  of  the  period),  a small  Roman  nose,  rather 
prominent  blue  eyes  and  delicate  eyelids,  with  a 
figure  which  her  thinner  friends  called  fat,  her 
hands  showing  curves  and  dimples  like  a magni- 
fied baby’s. 

“I  mean  that  Grandcourt  is  going  to  marry 
the  girl  you  saw  at  Leubronn — don’t  you  remem- 
ber her  ? — the  Miss  Harleth  who  used  to  play  at 
roulette.” 

“ Dear  me ! Is  that  a good  match  for  him  ?” 

“That  depends  on  the  sort  of  goodness  he 
wants,”  said  Sir  Hugo,  smiling.  “ However,  she 
and  her  friends  have  nothing,  and  she  will  bring 
him  expenses.  It’s  a good  match  for  my  pur- 
poses, because  if  I am  willing  to  fork  out  a sum 
of  money,  he  may  be  willing  to  give  up  his  chance 
of  Diplow,  so  that  we  shall  have  it  out  and  out, 
and  when  I die,  you  will  have  the  consolation  of 
going  to  the  place  you  would  like  to  go  to— wher- 
ever I may  go.” 

“ I wish  you  would  not  talk  of  dying  in  that 
light  way,  dear.” 

“ It’s  rather  a heavy  way,  Lou,  for  I shall  have 
to  pay  a heavy  sum — forty  thousand  at  least” 

“But  why  are  we  to  invite  them  to  the  Ab- 
bey ?”  said  Lady  Mallinger.  “ I do  not  like  wom- 
en who  gamble,  like  Lady  Cragstone.” 

“ Oh,  you  will  not  mind  her  for  a week.  Be- 
sides, she  is  not  like  Lady  Cragstone  because  she 
gambled  a little,  any  more  than  I am  like  a bro- 
ker because  I’m  a Whig.  I want  to  keep  Grand- 
court in  good  humor,  and  to  let  him  see  plenty 
* of  this  place,  that  he  may  think  the  less  of  Dip- 
low. I don’t  know  yet  whether  I shall  get  him 
to  meet  me  in  this  matter.  And  if  Dan  were  to 
go  over  on  a visit  there,  he  might  hold  out  the 
bait  to  him.  It  would  be  doing  me  a great  serv- 
ice.” This  was  meant  for  Deronda. 

“Daniel  is  not  fond  of  Mr.  Grandcourt,  I think, 
is  he  ?”  said  Lady  Mallinger,  looking  at  Deronda 
inquiringly. 

“ There  is  no  avoiding  every  body  one  doesn’t 
happen  to  be  fond  of,”  Baid  Deronda.  “ I will  go 
to  Diplow — I don’t  know  that  I have  any  thing 
better  to  do— since  Sir  Hugo  wishes  it.” 

“ That’s  a trump !”  said  Sir  Hugo,  well  pleased. 
“And  if  you  don’t  find  it  very  pleasant,  it’s  so 
much  experience.  Nothing  used  to  come  amiss 
to  me  when  I was  young.  You  must  see  men 
and  manners.” 

“Yes;  but  I have  seen  that  man,  and  some- 
thing of  his  manners  too,”  said  Deronda. 


“ Not  nice  manners,  I think,”  said  Lady  Mal- 
linger. 

“ Well,  you  see  they  succeed  with  your  sex,” 
said  Sir  Hugo,  provokingly.  “And  he  was  an 
uncommonly  good-looking  fellow  when  he  was 
two  or  three  and  twenty — like  his  father.  He 
doesn’t  take  after  his  father  in  marrying  the  heir- 
ess, though.  If  he  had  got  Miss  Arrowpoint  and 
my  land  too,  confound  him,  he  would  have  had  a 
fine  principality.” 

Deronda,  in  anticipating  the  projected  visit,  felt 
less  disinclination  than  when  consenting  to  it. 
The  drama  of  that  girl’s  marriage  did  interest 
him:  what  he  had  heard  through  Lush  of  her 
having  run  away  from  the  suit  of  the  man  she 
was  now  going  to  take  as  a husband,  had  thrown 
a new  sort  of  light  on  her  gambling ; and  it  was 
probably  the  transition  from  that  fevered  worldli- 
ness into  poverty  which  had  urged  her  acceptance 
where  she  must  in  some  way  have  felt  repulsion. 
All  this  implied  a nature  liable  to  difficulty  and 
struggle — elements  of  life  which  had  a predomi- 
nant attraction  for  his  sympathy,  due  perhaps  to 
his  early  pain  in  dwelling  on  the  conjectured  story 
of  his  own  existence.  Persons  attracted  him,  as 
Hans  Meyrick  had  done,  in  proportion  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  defending  them,  rescuing  them,  tell- 
ing upon  their  lives  with  some  sort  of  redeeming 
influence;  and  he  had  to  resist  an  inclination, 
easily  accounted  for,  to  withdraw  coldly  from  the 
fortunate.  But  in  the  movement  which  had  led 
him  to  redeem  Gwendolen’s  necklace  for  her,  and 
which  was  at  work  in  him  still,  there  was  some- 
thing beyond  his  habitual  compassionate  fervor 
— something  due  to  the  fascination  of  her  wom- 
anhood. He  was  very  open  to  that  sort  of  charm, 
and  mingled  it  with  the  consciously  Utopian  pic- 
tures of  his  own  future ; yet  any  one  able  to 
trace  the  folds  of  his  character  might  have  con- 
ceived that  he  would  be  more  likely  than  many 
less  passionate  men  to  love  a woman  without 
telling  her  of  it.  Sprinkle  food  before  a deii- 
cate-eared  bird : there  is  nothing  he  would  more 
willingly  take,  yet  he  keeps  aloof,  because  of  his 
sensibility  to  checks  which  to  you  are  impercep- 
tible. And  one  man  differs  from  another,  as  we 
all  differ  from  the  Bosjesman,  in  a sensibility  to 
checks,  that  come  from  variety  of  needs,  spiritual 
or  other.  It  seemed  to  foreshadow  that  capabili- 
ty of  reticence  in  Deronda  that  his  imagination 
was  much  occupied  with  two  women,  to  neither 
of  whom  would  he  have  held  it  possible  that  he 
should  ever  make  love.  Hans  Meyrick  had  laugh- 
ed at  him  for  having  something  of  the  knight- 
errant  in  his  disposition ; and  he  would  have  found 
his  proof  if  he  had  known  what  was  just  now  go- 
ing on  in  Deronda’s  mind  about  Mirah  and  Gwen- 
dolen. 

He  wrote  without  delay  to  announce  the  visit  to 
Diplow,  and  received  in  reply  a polite  assurance 
that  his  coming  would  give  great  pleasure.  That 
was  not  altogether  untrue.  Grandcourt  thought 
it  probable  that  the  visit  was  prompted  by  Sir 
Hugo’s  desire  to  court  him  for  a purpose  which 
he  did  not  make  up  his  mind  to  resist;  and  it 
was  not  a disagreeable  idea  to  him  that  this  fine 
fellow,  whom  he  believed  to  be  his  cousin  under 
the  rose,  would  witness,  perhaps  with  some  jeal- 
ousy, Henleigh  Mallinger  Grandcourt  play  the 
commanding  part  of  betrothed  lover  to  a splen- 
did girl  whom  the  cousin  had  already  looked  at 
with  admiration. 
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Gr&ndcourt  himself  was  not  jealous  of  any 
thing  unless  it  threatened  his  mastery — which 
he  did  not  think  himself  likely  to  lose. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

44  Surely  whoever  speaks  to  me  In  the  right  voice, 
him  or  her  I shall  follow, 

As  the  water  follows  the  moon,  silently, 
with  fluid  steps  any  where  around  the  globe.” 

— Walt  Whitman. 

“ Now  my  cousins  are  at  Diplow,”  said  Grand- 
court,  “ will  you  go  there  ? — to-morrow  ? The 
carriage  shall  come  for  Mrs.  Davilow.  You  can 
tell  me  what  you  would  like  done  in  the  rooms. 
Things  must  be  put  in  decent  order  while  we  are 
away  at  Ryelands.  And  to-morrow  is  the  only 
day.” 

He  was  sitting  sideways  on  a sofa  in  the  draw- 
ing-room at  Offcndene,  one  hand  and  elbow  resting 
on  the  back,  and  the  other  hand  thrust  between 
his  crossed  knees — in  the  attitude  of  a man  who 
is  much  interested  in  watching  the  person  next 
to  him.  Gwendolen,  who  had  always  disliked 
needle-work,  had  taken  to  it  with  apparent  zeal 
since  her  engagement,  and  now  held  a piece  of 
white  embroidery  which  on  examination  would 
have  shown  many  false  stitches.  During  the  last 
eight  or  nine  days  their  hours  had  been  chiefly 
spent  on  horseback,  but  some  margin  had  always 
been  left  for  this  more  difficult  sort  of  compan- 
ionship, which,  however,  Gwendolen  had  not  found 
disagreeable.  She  was  very  well  satisfied  with 
Grandcourt.  His  answers  to  her  lively  questions 
about  what  he  had  seen  and  done  in  his  life  bore 
drawling  very  well  From  the  first  she  had  no- 
ticed that  he  knew  what  to  say;  and  she  was 
constantly  feeling  not  only  that  he  had  nothing 
of  the  fool  in  his  composition,  but  that  by  some 
subtle  means  he  communicated  to  her  the  impres- 
sion that  all  the  folly  lay  with  other  people,  who 
did  what  he  did  not  care  to  do.  A man  who 
seems  to  have  been  able  to  command  the  best 
has  a sovereign  power  of  depreciation.  Then 
Grandcourt’s  behavior  as  a lover  had  hardly  at 
all  passed  the  limit  of  an  amorous  homage  which 
was  inobtrusive  as  a wafted  odor  of  roses,  and 
spent  all  its  effect  in  a gratified  vanity.  One  day, 
indeed,  he  had  kissed,  not  her  cheek,  but  her  neck 
a little  below  her  ear ; and  Gwendolen,  taken  by 
surprise,  had  started  up  with  a marked  agitation 
which  made  him  rise  too  and  say,  44 1 beg  your 
pardon — did  I annoy  you  ?”  44  Oh,  it  was  noth- 

ing,” said  Gwendolen,  rather  afraid  of  herself, 
44  only  I can  not  bear — to  be  kissed  under  my  ear.” 
She  sat  down  again  with  a little  playful  laugh, 
but  all  the  while  she  felt  her  heart  beating  with 
a vague  fear : she  was  no  longer  at  liberty  to  flout 
him  as  she  had  flouted  poor  Rex  Her  agitation 
seemed  not  uncomplimentary,  and  he  had  been 
contented  not  to  transgress  again. 

To-day  a slight  rain  hindered  riding;  but  to 
compensate,  a package  had  come  from  London, 
and  Mrs.  Davilow  had  just  left  the  room  after 
bringing  in  for  admiration  the  beautiful  things 
(of  Grandcourt’s  ordering)  which  lay  scattered 
about  on  the  tables.  Gwendolen  was  just  then 
enjoying  the  scenery  of  her  life.  She  let  her 
hands  fall  on  her  lap,  and  said,  with  a pretty  air 
of  perversity, 

44  Why  is  to-morrow  the  only  day?” 


44  Because  the  next  day  is  the  first  with  the 
hounds,”  said  Grandcourt. 

44  And  after  that  ?” 

“After  that  I must  go  away  for  a couple  of 
days — it’s  a bore — but  I shall  go  one  day  and 
come  back  the  next”  Grandcourt  noticed  a 
change  in  her  face,  and  releasing  his  hand  from 
under  his  knees,  he  laid  it  on  hers,  and  said, 
44  You  object  to  my  going  away  ?” 

44  It  is  no  use  objecting,”  said  Gwendolen,  coldly. 
She  was  resisting  to  the  utmost  her  temptation  to 
tell  him  that  she  suspected  to  whom  he  was  going 
— and  the  temptation  to  make  a clean  breast, 
speaking  without  restraint. 

“Yes,  it  is,”  said  Grandcourt,  infolding  her 
hand.  44 1 will  put  off  going.  And  I will  travel 
at  night,  so  as  only  to  be  away  one  day.”  He 
thought  that  he  knew  the  reason  of  what  he  in- 
wardly called  this  bit  of  temper,  and  she  was  par- 
ticularly fascinating  to  him  at  this  moment. 

44  Then  don’t  put  off  going,  but  travel  at  night,” 
said  Gwendolen,  feeling  that  she  could  command 
him,  and  finding  in  this  peremptoriness  a small 
outlet  for  her  irritation. 

44  Then  you  will  go  to  Diplow  to-morrow  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  if  you  wish  it,”  said  Gwendolen,  in  a 
high  tone  of  careless  assent.  Her  concentration 
in  other  feelings  had  really  hindered  her  from 
taking  notice  that  her  hand  was  being  held. 

44  How  you  treat  us  poor  devils  of  men,”  said 
Grandcourt,  lowering  his  tone.  44  We  are  always 
getting  the  worst  of  it.” 

44  Are  you?”  said  Gwendolen, in  a tone  of  in- 
quiry, looking  at  him  more  naively  than  usuaL 
She  longed  to  believe  this  commonplace  badi- 
nage as  the  serious  truth  about  her  lover : in  that 
case,  she  too  was  justified.  If  she  knew  every 
thing,  Mrs.  Glasher  would  appear  more  blamable 
than  Grandcourt.  44  Art  you  always  getting  the 
worst?” 

44  Yes.  Are  you  as  kind  to  me  as  I am  to 
you?”  said  Grandcourt,  looking  into  her  eyes 
with  his  narrow  gaze. 

Gwendolen  felt  herself  stricken.  She  was  con- 
scious of  having  received  so  much,  that  her  sense 
of  command  was  checked,  and  sank  away  in  the 
perception  that,  look  round  her  as  she  might,  she 
could  not  turn  back:  it  was  as  if  she  had  con- 
sented to  mount  a chariot  where  another  held  the 
reins ; and  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  leap  out 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  She  had  not  consented 
in  ignorance,  and  all  she  could  say  now  would  be 
a confession  that  she  had  not  been  ignorant  Her 
right  to  explanation  was  gone.  All  she  had  to  do 
now  was  to  adjust  herself  so  that  the  spikes  of 
that  unwilling  penance  which  conscience  imposed 
should  not  gall  her.  With  a sort  of  mental  shiv- 
er, she  resolutely  changed  her  mental  attitude. 
There  had  been  a little  pause,  during  which  she 
had  not  turned  away  her  eyes ; and  with  a sudden 
break  into  a smile,  she  said, 

44  If  I were  as  kind  to  you  as  you  are  to  me, 
that  would  spoil  your  generosity:  it  would  no 
longer  be  as  great  as  it  could  be— and  it  is  that 
now.” 

44  Then  I am  not  to  ask  for  one  kiss  ?”  said 
Grandcourt,  contented  to  pay  a large  price  for 
this  new  kind  of  love-making,  which  introduced 
marriage  by  the  finest  contrast. 

44 Not  one!”  9&id  Gwendolen,  getting  Baucy, 
and  nodding  at  him  defiantly. 

He  lifted  her  little  left  band  to  his  lips,  and 
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then  released  it  respectfully.  Clearly  it  was 
faint  praise  to  say  of  him  that  he  was  not  dis- 
gusting : he  was  almost  charming ; and  she  felt 
at  this  moment  that  it  was  not  likely  she  could 
ever  have  loved  another  man  better  than  this 
one.  His  reticence  gave  her  some  inexplicable, 
delightful  consciousness. 

“Apropos,”  she  said,  taking  up  her  work 
again,  “is  there  any  one  besides  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Torrington  at  Diplow? — or  do  you  leave 
them  tete-d-tete  ? I suppose  he  converses  in  ci- 
gars, and  she  answers  with  her  chignon.” 

44  She  has  a sister  with  her,”  said  Grandoourt, 
with  his  shadow  of  a smile, 44  and  there  are  two 
men  besides— one  of  them  you  know,  I believe.” 

44  Ah,  then  I have  a poor  opinion  of  him,”  said 
Gwendolen,  shaking  her  head. 

44  You  saw  him  at  Leubronn — young  Deronda 
— a young  fellow  with  the  Mallingers.” 

Gwendolen  felt  as  if  her  heart  were  making  a 
sudden  gambol,  and  her  fingers,  which  tried  to 
keep  a firm  hold  on  her  work,  got  cold. 

44 1 never  spoke  to  him,”  she  said,  dreading  any 
discernible  change  in  herself.  44  Is  he  not  dis- 
agreeable ?” 

44  No,  not  particularly,”  said  Grandoourt,  in  his 
most  languid  way.  44  He  thinks  a little  too  much 
of  himself.  I supposed  he  had  been  introduced 
to  you.” 

44  No.  Some  one  told  me  his  name  the  evening 
before  I came  away.  That  was  all  What  is  he  ?” 

44  A sort  of  ward  of  Sir  Hugo  Mailinger’s. 
Nothing  of  any  consequence.” 

44  Oh,  poor  creature ! How  very  unpleasant  for 
him!”  said  Gwendolen,  speaking  from  the  lip, 
and  not  meaning  any  sarcasm.  44 1 wonder  if  it 
has  left  off  raining  ?”  she  added,  rising  and  going 
to  look  out  of  the  window. 

Happily  it  did  not  rain  the  next  day,  and 
Gwendolen  rode  to  Diplow  on  Criterion,  as  she 
had  done  on  that  former  day  when  she  returned 
with  her  mother  in  the  carriage.  She  always  felt 
the  more  daring  for  being  in  her  riding  dress, 
besides  having  the  agreeable  belief  that  she  look- 
ed as  well  as  possible  in  it — a sustaining  con- 
sciousness in  any  meeting  which  seems  formida- 
ble. Her  anger  toward  Deronda  had  changed 
into  a superstitious  dread — due,  perhaps,  to  the 
coercion  he  had  exercised  over  her  thought — lest 
that  first  interference  of  his  in  her  life  might 
foreshadow  some  future  influence.  It  is  of  such 
stuff  that  superstitions  are  commonly  made : an 
intense  feeling  about  ourselves  which  makes  the 
evening-star  shine  at  us  with  a threat,  and  the 
blessing  of  a beggar  encourage  us.  And  super- 
stitions carry  consequences  which  often  verify 
their  hope  or  their  foreboding. 

The  time  before  luncheon  was  taken  up  for 
Gwendolen  by  going  over  the  rooms  with  Mrs. 
Torrington  and  Mrs.  Davilow ; and  she  thought  it 
likely  that  if  she  saw  Deronda,  there  would  hard- 
ly be  need  for  more  than  a bow  between  them. 
She  meant  to  notice  him  as  little  as  possible. 

And,  after  all,  she  found  herself  under  an  in- 
ward compulsion  too  strong  for  her  pride.  From 
the  first  moment  of  their  being  in  the  room  to- 
gether, she  seemed  to  herself  to  be  doing  nothing 
but  notice  him : every  thing  else  was  automatic 
performance  of  a habitual  part. 

When  he  took  his  place  at  lunch,  Grandoourt 
had  said,  44  Deronda,  Miss  Harleth  tells  me  you 
were  not  introduced  to  her  at  Leubronn.” 


44  Miss  Harleth  hardly  remembers  me,  I imag- 
ine,” said  Deronda,  looking  at  her  quite  simply, 
as  they  bowed.  44  She  was  intensely  occupied 
when  I saw  her.” 

Now  did  he  suppose  that  she  had  not  suspect- 
ed him  of  being  the  person  who  redeemed  her 
necklace  ? 

44  On  the  contrary.  I remember  you  very  well,” 
said  Gwendolen,  feeling  rather  nervous,  but  gov- 
erning herself,  and  looking  at  him  in  return  with 
new  examination.  44  You  did  not  approve  of  my 
playing  at  roulette.” 

44  How  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion  ?”  said 
Deronda,  gravely. 

44  Oh,  you  cast  an  evil-eye  on  my  play,”  said 
Gwendolen,  with  a turn  of  her  head  and  a smile. 
44 1 began  to  lose  as  soon  as  you  came  to  look  on. 
I had  always  been  winning  till  then.” 

44  Roulette  in  such  a kennel  as  Leubronn  is  a 
horrid  bore,”  said  Grandcourt. 

44 1 found  it  a bore  when  I began  to  lose,”  said 
Gwendolen.  Her  face  was  turned  toward  Grand- 
court  as  she  smiled  and  spoke,  but  she  gave  a 
sidelong  glance  at  Deronda,  and  saw  his  eyes  fixed 
on  her  with  a look  so  gravely  penetrating  that  it 
had  a keener  edge  for  her  than  his  "ironical  smile 
at  her  losses — a keener  edge  than  Klesmer’s  judg- 
ment. She  wheeled  her  neck  round  as  if  she 
wanted  to  listen  to  what  was  being  said  by  the 
rest,  while  she  was  only  thinking  of  Deronda. 
His  face  had  that  disturbing  kind  of  form  and 
expression  which  threatens  to  affect  opinion— as 
if  one’s  standard  were  somehow  wrong.  (Who 
has  not  seen  men  with  faces  of  this  corrective 
power  till  they  frustrated  it  by  speech  or  action  ?) 
His  voice,  heard  now  for  the  first  time,  was  to 
Grandcourt’s  toneless  drawl,  which  had  been  in 
her  ears  every  day,  as  the  deep  notes  of  a violon- 
cello to  the  broken  discourse  of  poultry  and  oth- 
er lazy  gentry  in  the  afternoon  sunshine.  Grand- 
court, she  inwardly  conjectured,  was  perhaps  right 
in  saying  that  Deronda  thought  too  much  of  him- 
self— a favorite  way  of  explaining  a superiority 
that  humiliates.  However,  the  talk  turned  on  the 
rinderpest  and  Jamaica,  and  no  more  was  said 
about  roulette.  Grandcourt  held  that  the  Jamai- 
can negro  was  a beastly  sort  of  baptist  Caliban ; 
Deronda  said  he  had  always  felt  a little  with  Cali- 
ban, who  naturally  had  his  own  point  of  view,  and 
could  sing  a good  song ; Mrs.  Davilow  observed 
that  her  father  had  an  estate  in  Barbadoes,  but 
that  she  herself  had  never  been  in  the  West  In- 
dies ; Mrs.  Torrington  was  sure  she  should  never 
sleep  in  her  bed  if  she  lived  among  blacks ; her 
husband  corrected  her  by  saying  that  the  blacks 
would  be  manageable  enough  if  it  were  not  for 
the  half-breeds ; and  Deronda  remarked  that  the 
whites  had  to  thank  themselves  for  the  half- 
breeds. 

While  this  polite  pea-shooting  was  going  on, 
Gwendolen  trifled  with  her  jelly,  and  looked  at 
every  speaker  in  turn,  that  she  might  feel  at  ease 
in  looking  at  Deronda. 

44 1 wonder  what  he  thinks  of  me  really  f He 
must  have  felt  interested  in  me,  else  he  would 
not  have  sent  me  my  necklace.  I wonder  what 
he  thinks  of  my  marriage  ? What  notions  has 
he  to  make  him  so  grave  about  things  ? Why  is 
he  come  to  Diplow  ?” 

These  questions  ran  in  her  mind  as  the  voice 
of  an  uneasy  longing  to  be  judged  by  Deronda 
with  unmixed  admiration — a longing  which  had 
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had  its  seed  in  her  first  resentment  a*  his  critical 
glance.  Why  did  she  care  so  much  about  the 
opinion  of  this  man  who  was  “ nothing  of  any 
consequence  ?”  She  had  no  time  to  find  the  rea- 
son— she  was  too  much  engaged  in  caring.  In 
the  drawing-room,  when  something  had  called 
Grandcourt  away,  she  went  quite  unpremeditated- 
ly  up  to  Deronda,  who  was  standing  at  a table 
apart,  turning  over  some  prints,  and  said  to  him, 

“ Shall  you  hunt  to-morrow,  Mr.  Deronda  ?” 

“ Yes,  I believe  so.” 

“ You  don’t  object  to  hunting,  then  ?’’ 

44 I find  excuses  for  it  It  is  a sin  I am  inclined 
to— when  I can’t  get  boating  or  cricketing.” 

44 Do  you  object  to  my  hunting?”  said  Gwen- 
dolen, with  a saucy  movement  of  the  chin. 

44  I have  no  right  to  object  to  any  thing  you 
choose  to  do.” 

“ You  thought  you  had  a right  to  object  to  my 
gambling,”  persisted  Gwendolen. 

44 1 was  sorry  for  it  I am  not  aware  that  I 
told  you  of  my  objection,”  said  Deronda,  with  his 
usual  directness  of  gaze — a large-eyed  gravity,  in- 
nocent of  any  intention.  His  eyes  had  a pecul- 
iarity which  has  drawn  many  men  into  trouble  : 
they  were  of  a dark  yet  mild  intensity,  which 
seemed  to  express  a special  interest  in  every  one 
on  whom  he  fixed  them,  and  might  easily  help  to 
bring  on  him  those  claims  which  ardently  sym- 
pathetic people  are  often  creating  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  need  help.  In  mendicant  lashion, 
we  make  the  goodness  of  others  a reason  for  ex- 
orbitant demands  on  them.  That  sort  of  effect 
was  penetrating  Gwendolen. 

44  You  hindered  me  from  gambling  again,”  she 
answered.  But  she  had  no  sooner  spoken  than 
she  blushed  over  face  and  neck;  and  Deronda 
blushed  too,  conscious  that  in  the  little  affair  of 
the  necklace  he  had  taken  a questionable  free- 
dom. 

It  was  impossible  to  speak  further;  and  she 
turned  away  to  a window,  feeling  that  she  had 
stupidly  said  what  she  had  not  meant  to  say, 
and  yet  being  rather  happy  that  she  had  plunged 
into  this  mutual  understanding.  Deronda  also 
did  not  dislike  it.  Gwendolen  seemed  more  de- 
cidedly attractive  than  before ; and  certainly 
there  had  been  changes  going  on  within  her  since 
that  time  at  Leubronn : the  struggle  of  mind  at- 
tending a conscious  error  had  wakened  something 
like  a new  soul,  which  had  better,  but  also  worse, 
possibilities  than  her  former  poise  of  crude  self- 
confidence:  among  the  forces  she  had  come  to 
dread  was  something  within  her  that  troubled 
satisfaction. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Davilow  said, 44  Was  it  real- 
ly so,  or  only  a joke  of  yours,  about  Mr.  Deronda’s 
spoiling  your  play,  Gwen  ?” 

Her  curiosity  had  been  excited,  and  she  could 
venture  to  ask  a question  that  did  not  concern 
Mr.  Grandcourt 

44  Oh,  it  merely  happened  that  he  was  looking 
on  when  I began  to  lose,”  said  Gwendolen,  care- 
lessly. 44 1 noticed  him.” 

44 1 don’t  wonder  at  that : he  is  a striking  young 
man.  He  puts  me  in  mind  of  Italian  paintings. 
One  would  guess,  without  being  told,  that  there 
was  foreign  blood  in  his  veins.” 

44  Is  there  ?”  said  Gwendolen. 

44  Mrs.  Torrington  says  so.  I asked  particular- 
ly who  he  was,  and  she  told  me  that  his  mother 
was  some  foreigner  of  high  rank.” 


44  His  mother  ?”  said  Gwendolen,  rather  sharp- 
ly. 44  Then  who  was  his  father  ?” 

‘‘Well — every  one  says  he  is  the  son  of  Sir 
Hugo  Mallinger,  who  brought  him  up ; though  he 
passes  for  a ward.  She  says,  if  Sir  Hugo  Mal- 
linger could  have  done  as  he  liked  with  his  es- 
tates, he  would  have  left  them  to  this  Mr.  Deron- 
da, since  he  has  no  legitimate  son.” 

Gwendolen  was  silent ; but  her  mother  observed 
so  marked  an  effect  in  her  face  that  she  was  an- 
gry with  herself  for  having  repeated  Mrs.  Tor- 
rington’s  gossip.  It  seemed,  on  reflection,  un- 
suited to  the  ear  of  her  daughter,  for  whom  Mrs. 
Davilow  disliked  what  is  called  knowledge  of  the 
world ; and  indeed  she  wished  that  she  herself 
had  not  had  any  of  it  thrust  upon  her. 

An  image  which  had  immediately  arisen  in 
Gwendolen’s  mind  was  that  of  the  unknown 
mother — no  doubt  a dark-eyed  woman — probably 
sad.  Hardly  any  face  could  be  less  like  Deron- 
da’s than  that  represented  as  Sir  Hugo’s  in  a 
crayon  portrait  at  Diplow.  A dark-eyed  beauti- 
ful woman,  no  longer  young,  had  become  44  stuff 
o’  the  conscience”  to  Gwendolen. 

That  night,  when  she  had  got  into  her  little 
bed,  and  only  a dim  light  was  burning,  she  said, 

44  Mamma,  have  men  generally  children  before 
they  are  married  ?” 

44  No,  dear,  no,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow.  44  Why  do 
you  ask  such  a question  ?”  (But  she  began  to 
think  that  she  saw  the  why.) 

44  If  it  were  so,  I ought  to  know,”  said  Gwen- 
dolen, with  some  indignation. 

44  You  are  thinking  of  what  I said  about  Mr. 
Deronda  and  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger.  That  is  a very 
unusual  case,  dear.” 

44  Does  Lady  Mallinger  know  ?” 

44  She  knows  enough  to  satisfy  her.  That  is 
quite  clear,  because  Mr.  Deronda  has  lived  with 
them.” 

44  And  people  think  no  worse  of  him  ?” 

44  Well,  of  course  he  is  under  some  disadvan- 
tage: it  is  not  as  if  he  were  Lady  Mallinger’s 
son.  He  does  not  inherit  the  property,  and  he 
is  not  of  any  consequence  in  the  world.  But 
people  are  not  obliged  to  know  any  thing  about 
his  birth.  You  see,  he  is  very  well  received.” 

44 1 wonder  whether  he  knows  about  it,  and 
whether  he  is  angry  with  his  father  ?” 

“My  dear  child,  why  should  you  think  of 
that?” 

44  Why  ?”  said  Gwendolen,  impetuously,  sitting 
up  in  her  bed.  44  Haven’t  children  reason  to  be 
angry  with  their  parents  ? How  can  they  help 
their  parents  marrying  or  not  marrying  ?” 

But  a consciousness  rushed  upon  her,  which 
made  her  fall  back  again  on  her  pillow.  It  was 
not  only  what  she  would  have  felt  months  be- 
fore— that  she  might  seem  to  be  reproaching 
her  mother  for  that  second  marriage  of  hers; 
what  she  chiefly  felt  now  was  that  she  had  been 
led  on  to  a condemnation  which  seemed  to  make 
her  own  marriage  a forbidden  thing. 

There  was  no  further  talk,  and  till  sleep  came 
over  her,  Gwendolen  lay  struggling  with  the  rea- 
sons against  that  marriage — reasons  which  press- . 
ed  upon  her  newly  now  that  they  were  unexpect- 
edly mirrored  in  the  story  of  a man  whose  slight 
relations  with  her  had,  by  some  hidden  affinity, 
bitten  themselves  into  the  most  permanent  layers 
of  feeling.  It  was  characteristic  that,  with  all 
her  debating,  she  was  never  troubled  by  the  ques- 
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tion  whether  the  indef  eligibleness  of  her  marriage 
did  not  include  the  fact  that  she  had  accepted 
Grandcourt  solely  as  the  man  whom  it  was  con- 
venient for  her  to  marry,  not  in  the  least  as  one 
to  whom  she  would  be  binding  herself  in  duty. 
Gwendolen’s  ideas  were  pitiably  crude ; but  many 
grand  difficulties  of  life  are  apt  to  force  them- 
selves on  us  in  our  crudity.  And  to  judge  wise- 
ly I suppose  we  must  know  how  things  appear 
to  the  unwise,  that  kind  of  appearance  making 
the  larger  part  of  the  world’s  history. 

In  the  morning  there  was  a double  excitement 
for  her.  She  was  going  to  hunt,  from  which 
scruples  about  propriety  had  threatened  to  hin- 
der her,  until  it  was  found  that  Mrs.  Torrington 
was  horsewoman  enough  to  accompany  her — go- 
ing to  hunt  for  the  first  time  since  her  escapade 
with  Rex ; and  she  was  going  again  to  see  De- 
ronda,  in  whom,  since  last  night,  her  interest  had 
so  gathered  that  Bhe  expected,  as  people  do  about 
revealed  celebrities,  to  see  something  in  his  ap- 
pearance which  she  had  missed  before.  What 
was  he  going  to  be  ? What  sort  of  life  had  he 
before  him — he  being  nothing  of  any  conse- 
quence? And  with  only  a little  difference  in 
events  he  might  have  been  as  important  as 
Grandcourt,  nay — her  imagination  inevitably  went 
in  that  direction — might  have  held  the  very  es- 
tates which  Grandcourt  was  to  have.  But  now 
Deronda  would  probably  some  day  see  her  mis- 
tress of  the  Abbey  at  Topping,  see  her  bearing 
the  title  which  would  have  been  his  own  wife’s. 
These  obvious,  futile  thoughts  of  what  might 
have  been,  made  a new  epoch  for  Gwendolen. 
She,  whose  unquestioning  habit  it  had  been  to 
take  the  best  that  came  to  her  for  less  than  her 
own  claim,  had  now  to  see  the  position  which 
tempted  her  in  a new  light,  as  a hard,  unfair  ex- 
clusion of  others.  What  she  had  now  heard 
about  Deronda  seemed  to  her  imagination  to 
throw  him  into  one  group  with  Mrs.  Glasher  and 
her  children,  before  whom  she  felt  herself  in  an 
attitude  of  apology — she  who  had  hitherto  been 
surrounded  by  a group  that  in  her  opinion  had 
need  be  apologetic  to  her.  Perhaps  Deronda 
himself  was  thinking  of  these  things.  Gould  he 
know  of  Mrs.  Glasher?  If  he  knew  that  she 
knew,  he  would  despise  her;  but  he  could  have 
no  such  knowledge.  Would  he,  without  that, 
despise  her  for  marrying  Grandcourt  ? His  pos- 
sible judgment  of  her  actions  was  telling  on 
her  as  importunately  as  Klesmer’s  judgment  of 
her  powers;  but  she  found  larger  room  for  re- 
sistance to  a disapproval  of  her  marriage,  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  make  our  conduct  seem  jus- 
tifiable to  ourselves  than  to  make  our  ability 
strike  others.  “ How  can  I help  it  ?”  is  not  our 
favorite  apology  for  incompetence.  But  Gwen- 
dolen felt  some  strength  in  saying, 

44  How  can  I help  what  other  people  have 
done?  Things  would  not  come  right  if  I were 
to  turn  round  now  and  declare  that  I would  not 
marry  Mr.  Grandcourt.”  And  such  turning  round 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  horses  in  the  char- 
iot she  had  mounted  were  going  at  full  speed. 

This  mood  of  youthful,  elated  desperation  had 
a tidal  recurrence.  She  could  dare  any  thing 
that  lay  before  her  sooner  than  she  could  choose 
to  go  backward  into  humiliation ; and  it  was  even 
soothing  to  think  that  there  would  now  be  as 
much  ill-doing  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  But 
the  immediate  delightful  fact  was  the  hunt,  where 


she  would  see  Deronda,  and  where  he  would  see 
her ; for  always  lurking  ready  to  obtrude  before 
other  thoughts  about  him  was  the  impression 
that  he  was  very  much  interested  in  her.  But 
to-day  she  was  resolved  not  to  repeat  her  folly 
of  yesterday,  as  if  she  were  anxious  to  Bay  any 
thing  to  him.  Indeed,  the  hunt  would  be  too  ab- 
sorbing. 

And  so  it  was  for  a long  while.  Deronda  was 
there,. and  within  her  sight  very  often;  but  this 
only  added  to  the  stimulus  of  a pleasure  which 
Gwendolen  had  only  once  before  tasted,  and  which 
seemed  likely  always  to  give  a delight  independ- 
ent of  any  crosses,  except  such  as  took  away  the 
chance  of  riding.  No  accident  happened  to  throw 
them  together;  the  run  took  them  within  con- 
venient reach  of  home,  and  in  the  agreeable  som- 
breness of  the  gray  November  afternoon,  with  a 
long  stratum  of  yellow  light  in  the  west,  Gwen- 
dolen was  returning  with  the  company  from  Dip- 
low, who  were  attending  her  on  the  way  to  Offen- 
dene.  Now  that  the  sense  of  glorious  excite- 
ment was  over  and  gone,  she  was  getting  irritably 
disappointed  that  she  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  Deronda,  whom  she  would  not  see 
again,  since  he  was  to  go  away  in  a couple  of 
days.  What  was  she  going  to  say?  That  was 
not  quite  certain.  She  wanted  to  speak  to  him. 
Grandcourt  was  by  her  side ; Mrs.  Torrington,  her 
husband,  and  another  gentleman  in  advance ; and 
Deronda’s  horse  she  could  hear  behind.  The 
wish  to  speak  to  him  and  have  him  speaking  to 
her  was  becoming  imperious ; and  there  was  no 
chance  of  it,  unless  she  simply  asserted  her  will 
and  defied  every  thing.  Where  the  order  of 
things  could  give  way  to  Miss  Gwendolen,  it  must 
be  made  to  do  so.  They  had  lately  emerged  from 
a wood  of  pines  and  beeches,  where  the  twilight 
stillness  had  a repressing  effect,  which  increased 
her  impatience.  The  horse-hoofs  again  heard 
behind  at  some  little  distance  were  a growing  ir- 
ritation. She  reined  in  her  horse  and  looked  be- 
hind her;  Grandcourt,  after  a few  paces,  also 
paused;  but  she,  waving  her  whip  and  nodding 
sideways  with  playful  imperiousness,  said, 44  Go 
on.  I want  to  speak  to  Mr.  Deronda.” 

Grandcourt  hesitated ; but  that  he  would  have 
done  after  any  proposition.  It  was  an  awkward 
situation  for  him.  No  gentleman,  before  marriage, 
oould  give  the  emphasis  of  refusal  to  a command 
delivered  in  this  playful  way.  He  rode  on  slowly, 
and  she  waited  till  Deronda  came  up.  He  looked 
at  her  with  tacit  inquiry,  and  she  said  at  once, 
letting  her  horse  go  alongside  of  his, 

“ Mr.  Deronda,  you  must  enlighten  my  igno- 
rance. I want  to  know  why  you  thought  it 
wrong  for  me  to  gamble.  Is  it  because  I am  a 
woman  ?” 

44  Not  altogether ; but  I regretted  it  the  more 
because  you  were  a woman,”  said  Deronda,  with 
an  irrepressible  smile.  Apparently  it  must  be 
understood  between  them  now  that  it  was  he  who 
sent  the  necklace.  44 1 think  it  would  be  better 
for  men  not  to  gamble.  It  is  a besotting  kind  of 
taste,  likely  to  turn  into  a disease.  And,  besides, 
there  is  something  revolting  to  me  in  raking  a 
heap  of  money  together,  and  internally  chuckling 
over  it,  when  others  are  feeling  the  loss  of  it,  I 
should  even  call  it  base,  if  it  were  more  than  an 
exceptional  lapse.  There  are  enough  inevitable 
turns  of  fortune  which  force  us  to  see  that  our 
gain  is  another’s  loss:  that  is  one  of  the  ugly 
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aspects  of  life.  One  would  like  to  reduce  it  as 
much  as  one  could,  not  get  amusement  out  of 
exaggerating  it”  Deronda’s  voice  had  gathered 
some  indignation  while  he  was  speaking. 

44  But  you  do  admit  that  we  can’t  help  things/’ 
said  Gwendolen,  with  a drop  in  her  tone.  The 
answer  had  not  been  any  thing  like  what  she  had 
expected.  “ 1 mean  that  things  are  so  in  spite 
of  us ; we  can’t  always  help  it  that  our  gain  is 
another’s  loss.” 

44  Clearly.  Because  of  that,  we  should  help  it 
where  we  can.” 

Gwendolen,  biting  her  lip  inside,  paused  a mo- 
ment, and  then  forcing  herself  to  speak  with  an 
air  of  playfulness  again,  said, 

“ But  why  should  you  regret  it  more  because  I 
am  a woman  ?” 

“ Perhaps  because  we  need  that  you  should  be 
better  than  we  are.” 

uBut  suppose  we  need  that  men  should  be  bet- 
ter than  we  are,”  said  Gwendolen,  with  a little  air 
of  44  check !” 

“That  is  rather  a difficulty.”  said  Deronda, 
smiling.  44  I suppose  I should  have  said,  we  each 
of  us  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  other  to  be 
good.” 

44  You  see,  I needed  you  to  be  better  than  I was 
— and  you  thought  so,”  said  Gwendolen,  nodding 
and  laughing,  while  she  put  her  horse  forward  and 
joined  Grandcourt,  who  made  no  observation. 

44  Don’t  you  want  to  know  what  I had  to  say  to 
Mr.  Deronda  ?”  said  Gwendolen,  whose  own  pride 
required  her  to  account  for  her  conduct 

44  A — no,”  said  Grandcourt,  coldly. 

“Now  that  is  the  first  impolite  word  you  have 
spoken — that  you  don’t  wish  to  hear  what  I had 
to  say,”  said  Gwendolen,  playing  at  a pout 

“ I wish  to  hear  what  you  say  to  me— not  to 
other  men,”  said  Grandcourt. 

“Then  you  wish  to  hear  this.  I wanted  to 
make  him  tell  me  why  he  objected  to  my  gam- 
bling, and  he  gave  me  a little  sermon.” 

“Yes — but  excuse  me  the  sermon.”  If  Gwen- 
dolen imagined  that  Grandcourt  cared  about  her 
speaking  to  Deronda,  he  wished  her  to  under- 
stand that  she  was  mistaken.  But  he  was  not 
fond  of  being  told  to  ride  on.  She  saw  he  was 
piqued,  but  did  not  mind.  She  had  accomplished 
her  object  of  speaking  again  to  Deronda  before 
he  raised  his  hat  and  turned  with  the  rest  toward 
Diplow,  while  her  lover  attended  her  to  Offendene, 
where  he  was  to  bid  farewell  before  a whole  day’s 
absence  on  the  unspecified  journey.  Grandcourt 
had  spoken  truth  in  calling  the  journey  a bore : 
he  was  going  by  train  to  Gadsmere. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

No  penitence  and  no  confessional : 

No  priest  ordains  It,  yet  they’re  forced  to  sit 

Amid  deep  ashes  of  their  vanished  yean. 

Imagine  a rambling,  patchy  house,  the  best 
part  built  of  gray  stone,  and  red  tiled,  a round 
tower  jutting  at  one  of  the  corners,  the  mellow 
darkness  of  its  conical  roof  surmounted  by  a 
weather-cock,  making  an  agreeable  object  either 
amidst  the  gleams  and  greenth  of  summer  or  the 
low-hanging  clouds  and  snowy  branches  of  win- 
ter : the  grounds  shady  with  spreading  trees : a 
great  cedar  flourishing  on  one  side,  backward  some 
Scotch  firs  on  a broken  bank  where  the  roots  hung 


naked,  and  beyond  a rookery : on  the  other  side  a 
pool  overhung  with  bushes,  where  the  water-fowl 
fluttered  and  screamed : all  around  a vast  mead- 
ow, which  might  be  called  a park,  bordered  by 
an  old  plantation  and  guarded  by  stone  lodges 
which  looked  like  little  prisons.  Outside  the 
gate  the  country,  once  entirely  rural  and  lovely, 
now  black  with  coal  mines,  was  chiefly  peopled  by 
men  and  brethren  with  candles  stuck  in  their  hats, 
and  with  a diabolic  complexion  which  laid  them 
peculiarly  open  to  suspicion  in  the  eyes  of  the 
children  at  Gadsmere — Mrs.  Glasher’s  four  beau- 
tiful children,  who  had  dwelt  there  for  about 
three  years.  Now,  in  November,  when  the  flower 
beds  were  empty,  the  trees  leafless,  and  the  pool 
blackly  shivering,  one  might  have  said  that  the 
place  was  sombrely  in  keeping  with  the  black 
roads  and  black  mounds  which  seemed  to  put  the 
district  in  mourning— except  when  the  children 
were  playing  on  the  gravel  with  the  dogs  for  their 
companions.  But  Mrs.  Giasher  under  her  present 
circumstances  liked  Gadsmere  as  well  as  she 
would  have  liked  any  other  abode.  The  complete 
seclusion  of  the  place,  which  the  unattractiveness 
of  the  country  secured,  was  exactly  to  her  taste. 
When  she  drove  her  two  ponies  with  a wagonette 
full  of  children,  there  were  no  gentry  in  carriages 
to  be  met,  only  men  of  business  in  gigs;  at 
church  there  were  no  eyes  she  cared  to  avoid,  for 
the  curate’s  wife  and  the  curate  himself  were 
either  ignorant  of  any  thing  to  her  disadvantage, 
or  ignored  it : to  them  she  was  simply  a widow 
lady,  the  tenant  of  Gadsmere ; and  the  name  of 
Grandcourt  was  of  little  interest  in  that  district 
compared  with  the  names  of  Fletcher  and  Gaw- 
come,  the  lessees  of  the  collieries. 

It  was  full  ten  years  since  the  elopement  of 
an  Irish  officer’s  beautiful  wife  with  young  Grand- 
court,  and  a consequent  duel  where  the  bullets 
wounded  the  air  only,  had  made  some  little  noise. 
Most  of  those  who  remembered  the  affair  now 
wondered  what  had  become  of  that  Mrs.  Giasher 
whose  beauty  and  brilliancy  had  made  her  rather 
conspicuous  to  them  in  foreign  places,  where  she 
was  known  to  be  living  with  young  Grandcourt 

That  he  should  have  disentangled  himself  from 
that  connection  seemed  only  natural  and  desir- 
able. As  to  her,  it  was  thought  that  a woman 
who  was  understood  to  have  forsaken  her  child 
along  with  her  husband  had  probably  sunk  lower. 
Grandcourt  had  of  course  got  weary  of  her.  He 
was  much  given  to  the  pursuit  of  women ; but  a 
man  in  his  position  would  by  this  time  desire  to 
make  a suitable  marriage  with  the  fair  young 
daughter  of  a noble  house.  No  one  talked  of 
Mrs.  Giasher  now,  any  more  than  they  talked  of 
the  victim  in  a trial  for  manslaughter  ten  years 
before : she  was  a lost  vessel  after  whom  nobody 
would  send  out  an  expedition  of  search;  but 
Grandcourt  was  seen  ifi  harbor  with  his  colors 
flying,  registered  as  sea-worthy  as  ever. 

Yet  in  fact  Grandcourt  had  never  disentangled 
himself  from  Mrs.  Giasher.  His  passion  for  her 
had  been  the  strongest  and  most  lasting  he  had 
ever  known ; and  though  it  was  now  as  dead  as 
the  music  of  a cracked  flute,  it  had  left  a certain 
dull  disposedness,  which  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band three  years  before  had  prompted  in  him  a 
vacillating  notion  of  marrying  her,  in  accordance 
with  the  understanding  often  expressed  between 
them  during  the  days  of  his  first  ardor.  At  that 
early  time  Grandcourt  would  willingly  have  paid 
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for  the  freedom  to  be  won  by  a divorce ; but  the 
husband  would  not  oblige  him,  not  wanting  to  be 
married  again  himself,  and  not  wishing  to  have 
his  domestic  habits  printed  in  evidence. 

The  altered  poise  which  the  years  had  brought 
in  Mrs.  Glasher  was  just  the  reverse.  At  first  she 
was  comparatively  careless  about  the  possibility  of 
marriage.  It  was  enough  that  she  had  escaped 
from  a disagreeable  husband  and  found  a sort  of 
bliss  with  a lover  who  had  completely  fascinated 
her — young,  handsome,  amorous,  and  living  in  the 
best  style,  with  equipage  and  conversation  eri  mite , 
of  the  kind  to  be  expected  in  young  men  of  for- 
tune who  have  seen  every  thing.  She  was  an  im- 
passioned, vivacious  woman,  fond  of  adoration, 
exasperated  by  five  years  of  marital  rudeness ; and 
the  sense  of  release  was  so  strong  upon  her  that  it 
stilled  anxiety  for  more  than  she  actually  enjoyed. 
An  equivocal  position  was  of  no  importance  to  her 

Sin ; she  had  no  envy  for  the  honors  of  a dull, 
regarded  wife : the  one  spot  which  spoiled  her 
vision  of  her  new  pleasant  world  was  the  sense 
that  she  had  left  her  three-year-old  boy,  who  died 
two  years  afterward,  and  whose  first  tones  saying 
“ mamma”  retained  a difference  from  those  of  the 
children  that  came  after.  But  now  the  years  had 
brought  many  changes  besides  those  in  the  con- 
tour of  her  cheek  and  throat ; and  that  Grand- 
court  should  marry  her  had  become  her  dominant 
desire.  The  equivocal  position  which  she  bad  not 
minded  about  for  herself  was  now  telling  upon 
her  through  her  children,  whom  she  loved  with  a 
devotion  charged  with  the  added  passion  of  atone- 
ment. She  had  no  repentance  except  in  this  di- 
rection. If  Grandcourt  married  her,  the  children 
would  be  none  the  worse  off  for  what  had  passed : 
they  would  see  their  mother  in  a dignified  position, 
and  they  would  be  at  no  disadvantage  with  the 
world : her  son  would  be  made  his  father’s  heir.  It 
was  the  yearning  for  this  result  which  gave  the  su- 
preme importance  to  Grandcourt’s  feeling  for  her ; 
her  love  for  him  had  long  resolved  itself  into  anx- 
iety that  he  should  give  her  the  unique,  permanent 
claim  of  a wife,  and  she  expected  no  other  hap- 
piness in  marriage  than  the  satisfaction  of  her 
maternal  love  and  pride — including  her  pride  for 
herself  in  the  presence  of  her  children.  For  the 
sake  of  that  result  she  was  prepared  even  with 
a tragic  firmness  to  endure  any  thing  quietly  in 
marriage ; and  she  had  had  acuteness  enough  to 
cherish  Grandcourt’s  flickering  purpose  negative- 
ly, by  not  molesting  him  with  passionate  appeals 
and  with  scene-making.  In  her,  as  in  every  one 
else  who  wanted  any  thing  of  him,  his  incalcula- 
ble turns,  and  his  tendency  to  harden  under  be- 
seeching, had  created  a reasonable  dread — a slow 
discovery,  of  which  no  presentiment  had  been  giv- 
en in  the  bearing  of  a youthful  lover  with  a fine 
line  of  face  and  the  softest  manners.  But  reti- 
cence had  necessarily  cost  something  to  this  im- 
passioned woman,  and  she  was  the  bitterer  for  it. 
There  is  no  quailing — even  that  forced  on  the 
helpless  and  injured — which  has  not  an  ugly  ob- 
verse : the  withheld  sting  was  gathering  venom. 
She  was  absolutely  dependent  on  Grandcourt ; for 
though  he  had  been  always  liberal  in  expenses 
for  her,  he  had  kept  every  thing  voluntary  on  his 
part ; and  with  the  goal  of  marriage  before  her 
she  would  ask  for  nothing  less.  He  had  said  that 
he  would  never  settle  any  thing  except  by  will ; 
and  when  she  was  thinking  of  alternatives  for  the 
future,  it  often  occurred  to  her  that,  even  if  she 


did  not  become  Grandcourt’s  wife,  he  might  never 
have  a son  who  would  have  a legitimate  claim  on 
him,  and  the  end  might  be  that  her  son  would  be 
made  heir  to  the  best  part  of  his  estates.  No  son 
at  that  early  age  could  promise  to  have  more  of 
his  father’s  physique.  But  her  becoming  Grand- 
court’s wife  was  so  far  from  being  an  extravagant 
notion  of  possibility  that  even  Lush  had  enter- 
tained it,  and  had  said  that  he  would  as  soon  bet 
on  it  as  on  any  other  likelihood  with  regard  to 
his  familiar  companion.  Lush,  indeed,  on  infer- 
ring that  Grandcourt  had  a preconception  of  using 
his  residence  at  Diplow  in  order  to  win  Miss  Ar- 
rowpoint,  had  thought  it  well  to  fan  that  project, 
taking  it  as  a tacit  renunciation  of  the  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Glasher,  which  had  long  been  a mark 
for  the  hovering  and  wheeling  of  Grandcourt’s 
caprice.  But  both  prospects  had  been  negatived 
by  Gwendolen’s  appearance  on  the  scene ; and  it 
was  natural  enough  for  Mrs.  Glasher  to  enter 
with  eagerness  into  Lush’s  plan  of  hindering  that 
new  danger  by  setting  up  a barrier  in  the  mind 
of  the  girl  who  was  being  sought  as  a bride.  She 
entered  into  it  with  an  eagerness  which  had  pas- 
sion in  it  as  well  as  purpose,  some  of  the  stored- 
up  venom  delivering  itself  in  that  way. 

After  that,  she  had  heard  from  Lush  of  Gwen- 
dolen’s departure,  and  the  probability  that  all 
danger  from  her  was  got  rid  of;  but  there  had 
been  no  letter  to  tell  her  that  the  danger  had  re- 
turned and  had  become  a certainty.  She  had 
since  then  written  to  Grandcourt,  as  she  did  ha- 
bitually, and  he  had  been  longer  than  usual  in 
answering.  She  was  inferring  that  he  might  in- 
tend coming  to  Gadsmere  at  the  time  when  he 
was  actually  on  the  way ; and  she  was  not  with- 
out hope — what  construction  of  another’s  mind 
is  not  strong  wishing  equal  to  ? — that  a certain 
sickening  from  that  frustrated  courtship  might 
dispose  him  to  slip  the  more  easily  into  the  old 
track  of  intention. 

Grandcourt  had  two  grave  purposes  in  coming 
to  Gadsmere : to  convey  the  news  of  his  approach- 
ing marriage  in  person,  in  order  to  make  this  first 
difficulty  final ; and  to  get  from  Lydia  his  moth- 
er’s diamonds,  which  long  ago  he  had  confided  to 
her  and  wished  her  to  wear.  Her  person  suited 
diamonds,  and  made  them  look  as  if  they  were 
worth  some  of  the  money  given  for  them.  These 
particular  diamonds  were  not  mountains  of  light 
— they  were  mere  peas  and  haricots  for  the  ears, 
neck,  and  hair ; but  they  were  worth  some  thou- 
sands, and  Grandcourt  necessarily  wished  to  have 
them  for  his  wife.  Formerly  when  he  had  asked 
Lydia  to  put  them  into  his  keeping  again,  simply 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  be  safer  and  ought 
to  be  deposited  at  the  bank,  she  had  quietly  but 
absolutely  refused,  declaring  that  they  were  quite 
safe ; and  at  last  had  said,  44  If  you  ever  marry 
another  woman,  I will  give  them  up  to  her : are 
you  going  to  marry  another  woman  ?”  At  that 
time  Grandcourt  had  no  motive  which  urged  him 
to  persist,  and  he  had  this  grace  in  him,  that  Hie 
disposition  to  exercise  power  either  by  cowing  or 
disappointing  others  or  exciting  in  them  a rage 
which  they  dare  not  express — a disposition  which 
was  active  in  him  as  other  propensities  became 
languid — had  always  been  in  abeyance  before 
Lydia.  A severe  interpreter  might  say  that  the 
mere  facts  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  the 
melancholy  position  of  this  woman  who  depended 
on  his  will,  made  a standing  banquet  for  his  de- 
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light  in  dominating.  But  there  was  something 
else  than  this  in  his  forbearance  toward  her: 
there  was  the  surviving  though  metamorphosed 
effect  of  the  power  she  had  had  over  him ; and 
it  was  this  effect,  the  fitful  dull  lapse  toward  so- 
licitations that  once  had  the  zest  now  missing 
from  life,  which  had  again  and  again  inclined 
him  to  espouse  a familiar  past  rather  than  rouse 
himself  to  the  expectation  of  novelty.  But  now 
novelty  had  taken  hold  of  him  and  urged  him  to 
make  the  most  of  it. 

Mrs.  Glasher  was  seated  in  the  pleasant  room 
where  she  habitually  passed  her  mornings  with 
her  children  round  her.  It  had  a square  pro- 
jecting window,  and  looked  on  broad  gravel  and 
grass,  sloping  toward  a little  brook  that  entered 
the  pooL  The  top  of  a low  black  cabinet,  the 
old  oak  table,  the  chairs  in  tawny  leather,  were 
littered  with  the  children’s  toys,  books,  and  gar- 
den garments,  at  which  a maternal  lady  in  pastel 
looked  down  from  the  walls  with  smiling  indul- 
gence. The  children  were  all  there.  The  three 

§irls,  seated  round  their  mother  near  the  win- 
ow,  were  miniature  portraits  of  her — dark-eyed, 
delicate-featured  brunettes,  with  a rich  bloom  on 
their  cheeks,  their  little  nostrils  and  eyebrows 
singularly  finished,  as  if  they  were  tiny  women, 
the  eldest  being  barely  nine.  The  boy  was  seat- 
ed on  the  carpet  at  some  distance,  bending  his 
blonde  head  over  the  animals  from  a Noah’s  ark, 
admonishing  them  separately  in  a voice  of  threat- 
ening command,  and  occasionally  licking  the  spot- 
ted ones  to  see  if  the  colors  would  hold.  Jose- 
phine, the  eldest,  was  having  her  French  lesson, 
and  the  others,  with  their  dolls  on  their  laps,  sat 
demurely  enough  for  images  of  the  Madonna. 
Mrs.  Glasher’s  toilet  had  been  made  very  careful- 
ly— each  day  now  she  said  to  herself  that  Grand- 
court  might  come  in.  Her  head,  which,  spite  of 
emaciation,  had  an  ineffaceable  beauty  in  the  fine 
profile,  crisp  curves  of  hair,  and  clearly  marked 
eyebrows,  rose  impressively  above  her  bronze- 
colored  silk  and  velvet,  and  the  gold  necklace 
which  Grandoourt  had  first  clasped  round  her 
neck  years  ago.  Not  that  she  had  any  pleasure 
in  her  toilet ; her  chief  thought  of  herself  seen 
in  the  glass  was, 44  How  changed  !”  but  such  good 
in  life  as  remained  to  her  she  would  keep.  If 
her  chief  wish  were  fulfilled,  she  could  imagine 
herself  getting  the  comeliness  of  a matron  fit  for 
the  highest  rank.  The  little  faces  beside  her, 
almost  exact  reductions  of  her  own,  seemed  to 
tell  of  the  blooming  curves  which  had  once  been 
where  now  was  sunken  pallor.  But  the  children 
kissed  the  pale  cheeks,  and  never  found  them 
deficient.  That  love  was  now  the  one  end  of  her 
life. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Glasher  turned  away  her  head 
from  Josephine’s  book,  and  listened.  44  Hush, 
dear ! I think  some  one  is  coming.” 

Henleigb,  the  boy,  jumped  up  and  said, 44  Mam- 
ma, is  it  the  miller  with  my  donkey  ?” 

He  got  no  answer,  and  going  up  to  his  mamma’s 
knee,  repeated  his  question  in  an  insistent  tone. 
But  the  door  opened,  and  the  servant  announced 
Mr.  Grandoourt.  Mrs.  Glasher  rose  in  some  agi- 
tation. Henleigh  frowned  at  him  in  disgust  at 
his  not  being  the  miller,  and  the  three  little  girls 
lifted  up  their  dark  eyes  to  him  timidly.  They 
had  none  of  them  any  particular  liking  for  this 
friend  of  mamma’s — in  fact,  when  he  had  taken 
Mrs.  Glasher’s  hand  and  then  turned  to  put  his 


other  hand  on  Henleigh’s  head,  that  energetic 
scion  began  to  beat  the  friend’s  arm  away  with 
his  fists.  The  little  girls  submitted  bashfully  to 
be  patted  under  the  chin  and  kissed,  but  on  the 
whole  it  seemed  better  to  send  them  into  the  gar- 
den, where  they  were  presently  dancing  and  chat- 
ting with  the  dogs  on  the  gravel. 

44  How  far  are  you  come  ?”  said  Mrs.  Glasher, 
as  Grandcourt  put  away  his  hat  and  overcoat 

44  From  Diplow,”  he  answered,  slowly,  seating 
himself  opposite  her,  and  looking  at  her  with  an 
unnoting  gaze  which  she  noted. 

44  You  are  tired,  then.” 

44  No,  I rested  at  the  Junction — a hideous  hole. 
These  railway  journeys  are  always  a confounded 
bore.  But  I had  coffee  and  smoked.” 

Grandcourt  drew  out  his  handkerchief,  rubbed 
his  face,  and  in  returning  the  handkerchief  to  his 
pocket  looked  at  his  crossed  knee  and  blameless 
boot,  as  if  any  stranger  were  opposite  to  him, 
instead  of  a woman  quivering  with  a suspense 
which  every  word  and  look  of  his  was  to  incline 
toward  hope  or  dread.  But  he  was  really  occu- 
pied with  their  interview  and  what  it  was  likely 
to  include.  Imagine  the  difference  in  rate  of 
emotion  between  this  woman  whom  the  years  had 
worn  to  a more  conscious  dependence  and  sharp- 
er eagerness,  and  this  man  whom  they  were  dull- 
ing into  a more  and  more  neutral  obstinacy. 

44 1 expected  to  see  you — it  was  so  long  since  I 
had  heard  from  you.  I suppose  the  weeks  seem 
longer  at  Gadsmere  than  they  do  at  Diplow,”  said 
Mrs.  Glasher.  She  had  a quick,  incisive  way  of 
speaking  that  seemed  to  go  with  her  features,  as 
the  tone  and  timbre  of  a violin  go  with  its  form. 

44  Yes,”  drawled  Grandcourt.  44  But  you  found 
the  money  paid  into  the  bank.” 

440h  yes,”  said  Mrs.  Glasher,  curtly,  tingling 
with  impatience.  Always  before — at  least  she 
fancied  so— Grandcourt  had  taken  more  notice 
of  her  and  the  children  than  he  did  to-day. 

44  Yes,”  he  resumed,  playing  with  his  whisker, 
and  at  first  not  looking  at  her,  44  the  time  has 
gone  on  at  rather  a rattling  pace  with  me ; gen- 
erally it  is  slow  enough.  But  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  happening,  as  you  know” — here  he 
turned  his  eyes  upon  her. 

44  What  do  I know  ?”  said  she,  sharply. 

He  left  a pause  before  he  said,  without  change 
of  manner,  “That  I was  thinking  of  marrying. 
You  saw  Miss  Harleth  ?” 

44  She  told  you  that  ?” 

The  pale  cheeks  looked  even  paler,  perhaps 
from  the  fierce  brightness  in  the  eyes  above  them. 

44  No.  Lush  told  me,”  vAs  the  slow  answer. 
It  was  as  if  the  thumb-screw  and  the  iron  boot 
were  being  placed  by  creeping  hands  within  sight 
of  the  expectant  victim. 

44  Good  God ! say  at  once  that  you  are  going  to 
marry  her,”  she  burst  out,  passionately,  her  Knee 
shaking  and  her  hands  tightly  clasped. 

44  Of  course  this  kind  of  thing  must  happen 
some  time  or  other,  Lydia,”  said  he,  really,  now 
the  thumb-screw  was  on,  not  wishing  to  make  the 
pain  worse. 

“You  didn’t  always  see  the  necessity.” 

“ Perhaps  not.  I see  it  now.” 

In  those  few  under-toned  words  of  Grandcourt’s 
she  felt  as  absolute  a resistance  as  if  her  thin 
fingers  had  been  pushing  at  a fast-shut  iron  door. 
She  knew  her  helplessness,  and  shrank  from  test- 
ing it  by  any  appeal — shrank  from  crying  in  a 
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dead  ear  and  clinging  to  dead  knees,  only  to  see 
the  immovable  face  and  feel  the  rigid  limbs. 
She  did  not  weep  nor  speak : she  was  too  hard 
pressed  by  the  sudden  certainty  which  had  as 
much  of  chill  sickness  in  it  as  of  thought  and 
emotion.  The  defeated  clutch  of  struggling  hope 
gave  her  in  these  first  moments  a horrible  sensa- 
tion. At  last  she  rose  with  a spasmodic  effort, 
and,  unconscious  of  every  thing  but  her  wretch- 
edness, pressed  her  forehead  against  the  hard  cold 
glass  of  the  window.  The  children,  playing  on 
the  gravel,  took  this  as  a sign  that  she  wanted 
them,  and  running  forward  stood  in  front  of  her 
with  their  sweet  faces  upturned  expectantly. 
This  roused  her:  she  shook  her  head  at  them, 
waved  them  off,  and  overcome  with  this  painful 
exertion,  sank  back  in  the  nearest  chair. 

Grandcourt  had  risen  too.  He  was  doubly  an- 
noyed— at  the  scene  itself,  and  at  the  sense  that 
no  imperiousness  of  his  could  save  him  from  it ; 
but  the  task  had  to  be  gone  through,  and  there 
was  the  administrative  necessity  of  arranging 
things  so  that  there  should  be  as  little  annoyance 
as  possible  in  future.  He  was  leaning  against 
the  comer  of  the  fire-place.  She  looked  up  at 
him  and  said,  bitterly, 

“All  this  is  of  no  consequence  to  you.  I and 
the  children  are  importunate  creatures.  You 
wish  to  get  away  again  and  be  with  Miss  Harleth.” 

“ Don’t  make  the  affair  more  disagreeable  than 
it  need  be,  Lydia.  It  is  of  no  use  to  harp  on  things 
that  can’t  be  altered.  Of  course  it’s  deucedly 
disagreeable  to  me  to  see  you  making  yourself 
miserable.  I’ve  taken  this  journey  to  tell  you 
what  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to — you  and 
the  children  will  be  provided  for  as  usual — and 
there’s  an  end  of  it.” 

Silence.  She  dared  not  answer.  This  woman 
with  the  intense  eager  look  had  had  the  iron  of 
the  mother’s  anguish  in  her  soul,  and  it  had  made 
her  sometimes  capable  of  a repression  harder  than 
shrieking  and  struggle.  But  underneath  the  si- 
lence there  was  an  outlash  of  hatred  and  vindic- 
tiveness: she  wished  that  the  marriage  might 
make  two  others  wretched,  besides  herself.  Pres- 
ently he  went  on : 

“It  will  be  better  for  you.  You  may  go  on 
living  here.  But  I think  of  by-and-by  settling  a 
good  sum  on  you  and  the  children,  and  you  can 
live  where  you  like.  There  will  be  nothing  for 
you  to  complain  of  then.  Whatever  happens,  you 
will  feel  secure.  Nothing  could  be  done  before- 
hand. Every  thing  has  gone  on  in  a hurry.” 

Grandcourt  ceased  his  slow  delivery  of  sen- 
tences. He  did  not ‘expect  her  to  thank  him,  but 
he  considered  that  she  might  reasonably  be  con- 
tented, if  it  were  possible  for  Lydia  to  be  content- 
ed. She  showed  no  change,  and  after  a minute 
he  said, 

“ You  have  never  had  any  reason  to  fear  that 
I should  be  illiberal  I don't  care  a curse  about 
the  money.” 

“ If  you  did  care  about  it,  I suppose  you  would 
not  give  it  us,”  said  Lydia.  The  sarcasm  was  ir- 
repressible. 

“That’s  a devilishly  unfair  thing  to  say,” 
Grandcourt  replied,  in  a lower  tone ; “ and  I ad- 
vise you  not  to  say  that  sort  of  thing  again.” 

“ Should  you  punish  me  by  leaving  the  children 
in  beggary  ?”  In  spite  of  herself,  the  one  outlet 
of  venom  had  brought  the  other. 

“ There  is  no  question  about  leaving  the  chil- 


dren in  beggary,”  said  Grandcourt,  still  in  his  low 
voice.  “ I advise  you  not  to  say  things  that  you 
will  repent  of.” 

“I  am  used  to  repenting,”  said  she,  bitterly. 
“ Perhaps  you  will  repent.  You  have  already  re- 
pented of  loving  me.” 

“ All  this  will  only  make  it  uncommonly  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  meet  again.  What  friend  have  you 
besides  me  ?” 

“ Quite  true.” 

The  words  came  like  a low  moan.  At  the  same 
moment  there  flashed  through  her  the  wish  that 
after  promising  himself  a better  happiness  than 
that  he  had  had  with  her,  he  might  feel  a misery 
and  loneliness  which  would  drive  him  back  to 
her  to  find  some  memory  of  a time  when  he  was 
young,  glad,  and  hopeful.  But  no ! he  would  go 
scathless ; it  was  she  who  had  to  suffer. 

With  this  the  scorching  words  were  ended. 
Grandcourt  had  meant  to  stay  till  evening ; he 
wished  to  curtail  his  visit,  but  there  was  no  suit- 
able train  earlier  than  the  one  he  had  arranged  to 
go  by,  and  he  had  still  to  speak  to  Lydia  on  the 
second  object  of  his  visit,  which,  like  a second 
surgical  operation,  seemed  to  require  an  intervaL 
The  hours  had  to  go  by ; there  was  eating  to  be 
done ; the  children  came  in  again — all  this  mech- 
anism of  life  had  to  be  gone  through  with  the 
dreary  sense  of  restraint  which  is  often  felt  in 
domestic  quarrels  of  a commoner  kind.  To  Lydia 
it  was  some  slight  relief  for  her  stifled  fury  to 
have  the  children  present : she  felt  a savage  glo- 
ry in  their  loveliness,  as  if  it  would  taunt  Grand- 
court with  his  indifference  to  her  and  them — a 
secret  darting  of  venom  which  was  strongly  im- 
aginative. He  acquitted  himself  with  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  a man  whose  grace  of  bearing  has 
long  been  moulded  on  an  experience  of  boredom 
— nursed  the  little  Antonia,  who  sat  with  her 
hands  crossed  and  eyes  upturned  to  his  bald 
head,  which  struck  her  as  worthy  of  observation 
— and  propitiated  Henleigh  by  promising  him  a 
beautiful  saddle  and  bridle.  It  was  only  the  two 
eldest  girls  who  had  known  him  as  a continual 
presence;  and  the  intervening  years  had  over- 
laid their  infantine  memories  with  a bashfulness 
which  Grandcourt’s  bearing  was  not  likely  to 
dissipate.  He  and  Lydia  occasionally,  in  the 
presence  of  the  servants,  made  a conventional  re- 
mark ; otherwise  they  never  spoke ; and  the  stag- 
nant thought  in  Grandcourt’s  mind  all  the  while 
was  of  his  own  infatuation  in  having  given  her 
those  diamonds,  which  obliged  him  to  incur  the 
nuisance  of  speaking  about  them.  He  had  an 
ingrained  care  for  what  he  held  to  belong  to  his 
caste,  and  about  property  he  liked  to  be  lordly ; 
also  he  had  a consciousness  of  indignity  to  him- 
self in  having  to  ask  for  any  thing  in  the  world. 
But  however  he  might  assert  his  independence  of 
Mrs.  Glasher’s  past,  he  had  made  a past  for  him- 
self  which  was  a stronger  yoke  than  any  he 
could  impose.  He  must  ask  for  the  diamonds 
which  he  had  promised  to  Gwendolen. 

At  last  they  were  alone  again,  with  the  can- 
dles above  them,  face  to  face  with  each  other. 
Grandcourt  looked  at  his  watch,  and  then  said,  in 
an  apparently  indifferent  drawl,  “ There  is  one 
thing  I had  to  mention,  Lydia.  My  diamonds— 
you  have  them.” 

“ Yes,  I have  them,”  she  answered,  promptly, 
rising,  and  standing  with  her  arms  thrust  down 
and  her  fingers  threaded,  while  Grandcourt  sat 
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still.  She  had  expected  the  topic,  and  made  her 
resolve  about  it.  But  she  meant  to  carry  out 
her  resolve,  if  possible,  without  exasperating  him. 
During  the  hours  of  silence  she  had  longed  to  re- 
call the  words  which  had  only  widened  the  breach 
between  them. 

44  They  are  in  this  house,  I suppose  ?” 

44  No ; not  in  this  house.” 

44 1 thought  you  said  you  kept  them  by  you.” 

44  When  I said  so  it  was  true.  They  are  in  the 
bank  at  Dudley.” 

44  Get  them  away,  will  you  ? I must  make  an 
arrangement  for  your  delivering  them  to  some 
one.” 

44  Make  no  arrangement  They  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  person  you  intended  them  for.  /will 
make  the  arrangement” 

44  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

44  What  I say.  I have  always  told  you  that  I 
would  give  them  up  to  your  wife.  I shall  keep 
my  word.  She  is  not  your  wife  yet.” 

44  This  is  foolery,”  said  Grandcourt,  with  under- 
toned disgust.  It  was  too  irritating  that  his  in- 
dulgence of  Lydia  had  given  her  a sort  of  mas- 
tery over  him  in  spite  of  her  dependent  condition. 

She  did  not  speak.  He  also  rose  now,  but 
stood  leaning  against  the  mantel-piece  with  his 
side  face  toward  her. 

44  The  diamonds  must  be  delivered  to  me  before 
my  marriage,”  he  began  again. 

44  What  is  your  wedding-day  ?” 

44  The  tenth.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.” 

44  And  where  do  you  go  after  the  marriage  ?” 

He  did  not  reply  except  by  looking  more  sul- 
len. Presently  he  said,  44  You  must  appoint  a 
day  before  then,  to  get  them  from  the  bank  and 
meet  me — or  somebody  else  I will  commission: 
it's  a great  nuisance.  Mention  a day.” 

44 No;  I shall  not  do  that  They  shall  be  de- 
livered to  her  safely.  I shall  keep  my  word.” 

44  Do  you  mean  to  say,”  said  Grandcourt,  just 
audibly,  turning  to  face  her,  44  that  you  will  not 
do  as  I tell  you  ?” 

44  Yes,  I mean  that,”  was  the  answer  that  leap- 
ed out,  while  her  eyes  flashed  close  to  him.  The 
poor  creature  was  immediately  conscious  that  if 
ha*  words  had  any  effect  on  her  own  lot,  the  ef- 
fect must  be  mischievous,  and  might  nullify  all 
the  remaining  advantage  of  her  long  patience. 
But  the  word  had  been  spoken. 

He  was  in  a position  the  most  irritating  to 
him.  He  could  not  shake  her  nor  touch  her  hos- 
tilely ; and  if  be  could,  the  process  would  not 
bring  the  diamonds.  He  shrank  from  the  only 
sort  of  threat  that  would  frighten  her — if  she 
believed  it.  And,  in  general,  there  was  nothing 
he  hated  more  than  to  be  forced  into  any  thing 
like  violence  even  in  words : his  will  must  impose 
itself  without  trouble.  After  looking  at  her  for 
a moment  he  turned  his  side  face  toward  her 
again,  leaning  as  before,  and  said, 

44  Infernal  idiots  that  women  are  l” 

44  Why  will  you  not  tell  me  where  you  are  going 
after  the  marriage  ? I could  be  at  the  wedding 
if  I liked,  and  learn  in  that  way,”  said  Lydia,  not 
shrinking  from  the  one  suicidal  form  of  threat 
within  her  power. 

44  Of  course,  if  you  like,  you  can  play  the  mad- 
woman,” said  Grandcourt,  with  eotto  voce  scorn. 
44  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  you  will  wait  to 
think  what  good  will  come  of  it— or  what  you 
owe  to  me,” 


He  was  in  a state  of  disgust  and  imbitterment 
quite  new  in  the  history  of  their  relation  to  each 
other.  It  was  undeniable  that  this  woman  whose 
life  he  had  allowed  to  send  such  deep  suckers 
into  his  had  a terrible  power  of  annoyance  in  her ; 
and  the  rash  hurry  of  his  proceedings  had  left  her 
opportunities  open.  His  pride  saw  very  ugly  pos- 
sibilities threatening  it,  and  he  stood  for  several 
minutes  in  silence  reviewing  the  situation— con- 
sidering how  he  could  act  upon  her.  Unlike  him- 
self, she  was  of  a direct  nature,  with  certain  sim- 
ple strongly  colored  tendencies,  and  there  was 
one  often-experienced  effect  which  he  thought  he 
could  count  upon  now.  As  Sir  Hugo  had  said  of 
him,  Grandcourt  knew  how  to  play  his  cards  upon 
occasion. 

He  did  not  speak  again,  but  looked  at  his 
watch,  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  vehicle  to 
be  brought  round  immediately.  Then  he  removed 
farther  from  her,  walked  as  if  in  expectation  of  a 
summons,  and  runained  silent  without  turning 
his  eyes  upon  her. 

She  was  suffering  the  horrible  conflict  of  self-re- 
proach and  tenacity.  She  saw  beforehand  Grand- 
court leaving  her  without  even  looking  at  her 
again — herself  left  behind  in  lonely  uncertainty 
— hearing  nothing  from  him — not  knowing  wheth- 
er she  had  done  her  children  harm — feeling  that 
she  had  perhaps  made  him  hate  her:  alft  the 
wretchedness  of  a creature  who  had  defeated  her 
own  motives.  And  yet  she  could  not  bear  to  give 
up  a purpose  which  was  a sweet  morsel  to  her 
vindictiveness.  If  she  had  not  been  a mother, 
she  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  herself  to  her 
revenge — to  what  she  felt  to  be  the  justice  of 
hindering  another  from  getting  happiness  by 
willingly  giving  her  over  to  misery.  The  two 
dominant  passions  were  at  struggle.  She  must 
satisfy  them  both. 

44  Don’t  let  us  part  in  anger,  Henleigh,”  she  be- 
gan, without  changing  her  place  or  attitude : 44  it 
is  a very  little  thing  I ask.  If  I were  refusing  to 
give  any  thing  up  that  you  call  yours,  it  would 
be  different : that  would  be  a reason  for  treating 
me  as  if  you  hated  me.  But  I ask  such  a little 
thing.  If  you  will  tell  me  where  you  are  going 
on  the  wedding-day,  I will  take  care  that  the  dia- 
monds shall  be  delivered  to  her  without  scandaL 
Without  scandal,”  she  repeated,  entreatingly. 

44  Such  preposterous  whims  make  a woman 
odious,”  said  Grandcourt,  not  giving  way  in  look 
or  movement.  44  What  is  the  use  of  talking  to 
mad  people  ?” 

“Yes,  I am  foolish:  loneliness  has  made  me 
foolish:  indulge  me.”  Sobs  rose  as  she  spoke. 
44  If  you  will  indulge  me  in  this  one  folly,  I will 
be  very  meek — I will  never  trouble  you.”  She 
burst  into  hysterical  crying,  and  said  again,  almost 
with  a scream, 44 1 will  be  very  meek  after  that.” 

There  was  a strange  mixture  of  acting  and 
reality  in  this  passion.  She  kept  hold  of  her 
purpose  as  a child  might  tighten  its  hand  over  a 
small  stolen  thing,  crying  and  denying  all  the 
while.  Even  Grandcourt  was  wrought  upon  by 
surprise : this  capricious  wish,  this  childish  vio- 
lence, was  as  unlike  Lydia’s  bearing  as  it  was  in- 
congruous with  her  person.  Both  had  always  had 
a stamp  of  dignity  on  them.  Yet  she  seemed 
more  manageable  in  this  state  than  in  her  former 
attitude  of  defiance.  He  came  close  up  to  her 
again,  and  said,  in  his  low  imperious  tone,  44  Be 
quiet,  and  hear  what  I tell  you.  I will  never  for- 
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give  you  if  you  present  yourself  again  and  make 
a scene.” 

She  pressed  her  handkerchief  against  her  face, 
and  when  she  could  speak  firmly,  said,  in  the 
muffled  voice  that  follows  sobbing,  u I will  not — 
if  you  will  let  me  have  my  way — I promise  you 
not  to  thrust  myself  forward  again.  I have  never 
broken  my  word  to  you:  how  many  have  you 
broken  to  me  ? When  you  gave  me  the  diamonds 
to  wear,  you  were  not  thinking  of  having  another 
wife.  And  I now  give  them  up— I don’t  reproach 
you — I only  ask  you  to  let  me  give  them  up  in  my 
own  way.  Have  I not  borne  it  well  ? Every  thing 
is  to  be  taken  away  from  me,  and  when  I ask  for 
a straw,  a chip,  you  deny  it  me.”  She  had  spoken 
rapidly,  but  after  a little  pause  she  said,  more 
slowly,  her  voice  freed  from  its  muffled  tone,  44  I 
will  not  bear  to  have  it  denied  me.” 

Grandcourt  had  a baffling  sense  that  he  had  to 
deal  with  something  like  madness ; he  could  only 
govern  by  giving  way.  The  servant  came  to  say 
the  fly  was  ready.  When  the  door  was  shut 
again,  Grandcourt  said,  sullenly,  44  We  are  going 
to  Ryelands,  then.” 

“ They  shall  be  delivered  to  her  there,”  said 
Lydia,  with  decision. 

“Very  well,  I am  going.”  He  felt  no  inclina- 
tion even  to  take  her  hand : she  had  annoyed  him 
too  sorely.  But  now  that  she  had  gained  her 
point,  she  was  prepared  to  humble  herself  that 
she  might  propitiate  him. 

“ Forgive  me ; I will  never  vex  you  again,”  she 
said,  with  beseeching  looks.  Her  inward  voice 
said,  distinctly,  “It  is  only  I who  have  to  for- 
give.” Yet  she  was  obliged  to  ask  forgiveness. 

“ You  had  better  keep  that  promise.  You  have 
made  me  feel  uncommonly  ill  with  your  folly,” 
said  Grandcourt,  apparently  choosing  this  state- 
ment as  the  strongest  possible  use  of  language. 

44  Poor  thing !”  said  Lydia,  with  a faint  smile. 
Was  he  aware  of  the  minor  fact  that  he  had  made 
her  feel  ill  this  morning  ? 

But  with  the  quick  transition  natural  to  her, 
she  was  now  ready  to  coax  him  if  he  would  let 
her,  that  they  might  part  in  some  degree  recon- 
ciled. She  ventured  to  lay  her  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  he  did  not  move  away  from  her:  she  had 
so  far  succeeded  in  alarming  him  that  he  was  not 
sorry  for  these  proofs  of  returned  subjection. 

“ Light  a cigar,”  she  said,  soothingly,  taking 
the  case  from  his  breast  pocket  and  opening  it. 

Amidst  such  caressing  signs  of  mutual  fear  they 
parted.  The  effect  that  clung  and  gnawed  within 
Grandcourt  was  a sense  of  imperfect  mastery. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

“A  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  nnpath'd  waters,  undream ’d  shores.” 

— Shakspkaue. 

On  the  day  when  Gwendolen  Harleth  was  mar- 
ried and  became  Mrs.  Grandcourt,  the  morning 
was  clear  and  bright,  and  while  the  sun  was  low 
a slight  frost  crisped  the  leaves.  The  bridal  par- 
ty was  worth  seeing,  and  half  Pennicote  turned 
out  to  see  it,  lining  the  pathway  up  to  the  church. 
An  old  friend  of  the  Rector’s  performed  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  the  Rector  himself  acting  as  fa- 
ther, to  the  great  advantage  of  the  procession. 
Only  two  faces,  it  was  remarked,  showed  signs 
of  sadness — Mrs.  Davilow’s  and  Anna’s.  The 


mother’s  delicate  eyelids  were  pink,  as  if  she 
had  been  crying  half  the  night ; and  no  one  was 
surprised  that,  splendid  as  the  match  was,  she 
should  feel  the  parting  from  a daughter  who  was 
the  flower  of  her  children  and  of  her  own  life. 
It  was  less  understood  why  Anna  should  be  trou- 
bled, when  she  was  being  so  well  set  off  by  the 
bride-maid’s  dress.’  Every  one  else  seemed  to 
reflect  the  brilliancy  of  the  occasion — the  bride 
most  of  all.  Of  her  it  was  agreed  that  as  to 
figure  and  carriage  she  was  worthy  to  be  a “ lady 
o’  title as  to  face,  perhaps  it  might  be  thought 
that  a title  required  something  more  rosy ; but 
the  bridegroom  himself  not  being  fresh-colored 
— being,  indeed,  as  the  miller’s  wife  observed, 
very  much  of  her  own  husband’s  complexion — 
the  match  was  the  more  complete.  Anyhow,  he 
must  be  very  fond  of  her ; and  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  he  would  never  cast  it  up  to  her  that  she 
had  been  going  out  to  service  as  a governess, 
and  her  mother  to  live  at  Sawyer’s  Cottage — 
vicissitudes  which  had  been  much  spoken  of  in 
the  village.  The  miller’s  daughter  of  fourteen 
could  not  believe  that  high  gentry  behaved  badly 
to  their  wives,  but  her  mother  instructed  her: 
44  Oh,  child,  men’s  men : gentle  or  simple,  they’re 
much  of  a muchness.  I’ve  heard  my  mother  say 
Squire  Pelton  used  to  take  his  dogs  and  a long 
whip  into  his  wife’B  room,  and  flog  ’em  there  to 
frighten  her;  and  my  mother  was  lady’s-maid 
there  at  the  very  time.” 

44  That’s  unlucky  talk  for  a wedding,  Mrs.  Gir- 
dle,” said  the  tailor.  44  A quarrel  may  end  wi’ 
the  whip,  but  it  begins  wi’  the  tongue,  and  it’s 
the  women  have  got  the  most  o’  that” 

44  The  Lord  gave  it  ’em  to  use,  I suppose,”  said 
Mrs.  Girdle ; 44  He  never  meant  you  to  have  it  all 
your  own  way.” 

44  By  what  I can  make  out  from  the  gentleman 
as  attends  to  the  grooming  at  Offendene,”  said 
the  tailor,  44  this  Mr.  Grandcourt  has  wonderful 
little  tongue.  Every  thing  must  be  done  dummy- 
like without  his  ordering.” 

44  Then  he’s  the  more  whip,  I doubt,”  said  Mrs. 
Girdle.  44  She's  got  tongue  enough,  I warrant  her. 
See,  there  they  come  out  together !” 

44  What  wonderful  long  comers  she’s  got  to  her 
eyes !”  said  the  tailor.  44  She  makes  you  feel  com- 
ical when  she  looks  at  you.” 

Gwendolen,  in  fact,  never  showed  more  elastic- 
ity in  her  bearing,  more  lustre  in  her  long  brown 
glance : she  had  the  brilliancy  of  strong  excite- 
ment, which  will  sometimes  come  even  from  pain. 
It  was  not  pain,  however,  that  she  was  feeling : 
she  had  wrought  herself  up  to  much  the  same 
condition  as  that  in  which  she  stood  at  the  gam- 
bling table  when  Deronda  was  looking  at  her, 
and  she  begail  to  lose.  There  was  enjoyment  in 
it : whatever  uneasiness  a growing  conscience  had 
created  was  disregarded  as  an  ailment  might 
have  been  amidst  the  gratification  of  that  ambi- 
tious vanity  and  desire  for  luxury  within  her 
which  it  would  take  a great  deal  of  slow  poison- 
ing to  kill.  This  morning  she  could  not  have  said 
truly  that  she  repented  her  acceptance  of  Grand- 
court, or  that  any  fears  in  hazy  perspective  could 
hinder  the  glowing  effects  of  the  immediate  scene 
in  which  she  was  the  central  object.  That  she 
was  doing  something  wrong — that  a punishment 
might  be  hanging  over  her — that  the  woman  to 
whom  she  had  given  a promise  and  broken  it  was 
thinking  of  her  in  bitterness  and  misery  with  a 
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just  reproach — that  Deronda,  with  his  way  of  look- 
ing into  things,  very  likely  despised  her  for  marry- 
ing Grand  court,  as  he  had  despised  her  for  gam- 
bling— above  all,  that  the  cord  which  united  her 
with  this  lover,  and  which  she  had  hitherto  held 
by  the  hand,  was  now  being  flung  over  her  neck : 
all  this  yeasty  mingling  of  dimly  understood  facts 
with  vague  but  deep  impressions,  and  with  images 
half  real,  half  fantastic,  had  been  disturbing  her 
during  the  weeks  of  her  engagement  Was  that 
agitating  experience  nullified  this  morning  ? No ; 
it  was  surmounted  and  thrust  down  with  a sort 
of  exulting  defiance  as  she  felt  herself  standing 
at  the  game  of  life  with  many  eyes  upon  her, 
daring  every  thing  to  win  much— or  if  to  lose, 
still  with  eclat  and  a sense  of  importance.  But 
this  morning  a losing  destiny  for  herself  did  not 
press  upon  her  as  a fear : she  thought  that  she 
was  entering  on  a fuller  power  of  managing  cir- 
cumstance— with  all  the  official  strength  of  mar- 
riage, which  some  women  made  so  poor  a use  of. 
That  intoxication  of  youthful  egoism  out  of  which 
she  had  been  shaken  by  trouble,  humiliation,  and 
a new  sense  of  culpability,  had  returned  upon  her 
under  the  newly  fed  strength  of  the  old  fumes. 
She  did  not  in  the  least  present  the  ideal  of  the 
tearful,  tremulous  bride.  Poor  Gwendolen,  whom 
some  had  judged  much  too  forward  and  instruct- 
ed in  the  world’s  ways ! — with  her  erect  head  and 
elastic  footstep  she  was  walking  amidst  illusions ; 
and  yet,  too,  there  was  an  under-consciousness  in 
her  that  she  was  a little  intoxicated. 

44  Thank  God  you  bear  it  so  well,  my  darling !” 
said  Mrs.  Davilow,  when  she  had  helped  Gwendo- 
len to  doff  her  bridal  white  and  put  on  her  trav- 
eling dress.  All  the  trembling  had  been  done  by 
the  poor  mother,  and  her  agitation  urged  Gwen- 
dolen doubly  to  take  the  morning  as  if  it  were  a 
triumph. 

“ Why,  you  might  have  said  that  if  I had  been 
going  to  Mrs.  Mom  pert’s,  you  dear,  sad,  incorrigi- 
ble mamma !”  said  Gwendolen,  just  putting  her 
bands  to  her  mother’s  cheeks  with  laughing  ten- 
derness— then  retreating  a little  and  spreading 
out  her  arms  as  if  to  exhibit  herself.  “ Here  am 
I — Mrs.  Grandcourt ! what  else  would  you  have 
me,  but  what  I am  sure  to  be  ? You  know  you 
were  ready  to  die  with  vexation  when  you  thought 
that  I would  not  be  Mrs.  Grandcourt.” 

“ Hush,  hush,  my  child,  for  Heaven’s  sake !”  said 
Mrs.  Davilow,  almost  in  a whisper.  “ How  can  I 
help  feeling  it  when  I am  parting  from  you  ? But 
I can  bear  any  thing  gladly  if  you  are  happy.” 

“Not  gladly,  mamma,  no!”  said  Gwendolen, 
shaking  her  head,  with  a bright  smile.  “Will- 
ingly you  would  bear  it,  but  always  sorrowfully. 
Sorrowing  is  your  sauce ; you  can  take  nothing 
without  it.”  Then,  clasping  her  mother’s  shoul- 
ders and  raining  kisses  first  on  one  cheek  and 
then  on  the  other  between  her  words,  she  said, 
gmyly,  “ And  you  shall  sorrow  over  my  having  ev- 
ery thing  at  my  beck — and  enjoying  every  thing 
gloriously— splendid  houses — and  horses — and 
diamonds,  I shall  have  diamonds — and  going  to 
court — and  being  Lady  Certainly— and  Lady  Per- 
haps— and  grand  here — and  tantivy  there — and 
always  loving  you  better  than  any  body  else  in  the 
world.” 

“ My  sweet  child ! — But  I shall  not  be  jealous 
if  you  love  your  husband  better;  and  he  will 
expect  to  be  first.” 

Gwendolen  thrust  out  her  lips  and  chin  with  a 


pretty  grimace,  saying,  “ Rather  a ridiculous  ex- 
pectation. However,  I don’t  mean  to  treat  him 
ill,  unless  he  deserves  it.” 

Then  the  two  fell  into  a clinging  embrace,  and 
Gwendolen  could  not  hinder  a rising  sob  when 
she  said,  “I  wish  you  were  going  with  me, 
mamma.” 

But  the  slight  dew  on  her  long  eyelashes  only 
made  her  the  more  charming  when  she  gave  her 
hand  to  Grandcourt  to  be  led  to  the  carriage. 

The  Rector  looked  in  on  her  to  give  a final 
“Good-by;  God  bless  you;  we  shall  see  you 
again  before  long,”  and  then  returned  to  Mrs. 
Davilow,  saying,  half  cheerfully,  half  solemnly, 

“ Let  us  be  thankful,  Fanny.  She  is  in  a po- 
sition well  suited  to  her,  and  beyond  what  I 
should  have  dared  to  hope  for.  And  few  women 
can  have  been  chosen  more  entirely  for  their 
own  sake.  You  should  feel  yourself  a happy 
mother.” 

There  was  a railway  journey  of  some  fifty 
miles  before  the  new  husband  and  wife  reached 
the  station  near  Ryelands.  The  sky  had  veiled 
itself  since  the  morning,  and  it  was  hardly  more 
than  twilight  when  they  entered  the  park  gates, 
but  still  Gwendolen,  looking  out  of  the  carriage 
window  as  they  drove  rapidly  along,  could  see 
the  grand  outlines  and  the  nearer  beauties  of  the 
scene— the  long  winding  drive  bordered  with  ev- 
ergreens backed  by  huge  gray  stems;  then  the 
opening  of  wide  grassy  spaces  and  undulations 
studded  with  dark  clumps;  till  at  last  came  a 
wide  level  where  the  white  house  could  be  seen, 
with  a hanging  wood  for  a background,  and  the 
rising  and  sinking  balustrade  of  a terrace  in  front 

Gwendolen  had  been  at  her  liveliest  during  the 
journey,  chatting  incessantly,  ignoring  any  change 
in  their  mutual  position  since  yesterday;  and 
Grandcourt  had  been  rather  ecstatically  quiescent, 
while  she  turned  his  gentle  seizure  of  her  hand 
into  a grasp  of  his  hand  by  both  hers,  with  an 
increased  vivacity,  as  of  a kitten  that  will  not  sit 
quiet  to  be  petted.  She  was  really  getting  some- 
what febrile  in  her  excitement ; and  now  in  this 
drive  through  the  park  her  usual  susceptibility  to 
changes  of  light  and  scenery  helped  to  make  her 
heart  palpitate  newly.  Was  it  at  the  novelty 
simply,  or  the  almost  incredible  fulfillment  about 
to  be  given  to  her  girlish  dreams  of  being  “ some- 
body”— walking  through  her  own  furlong  of  cor- 
ridors  and  under  her  own  ceilings  of  an  out-of- 
sight  loftiness,  where  her  own  painted  Spring 
was  shedding  painted  flowers,  and  her  own  fore- 
shortened Zephyrs  were  blowing  their  trumpets 
over  her;  while  her  own  servants,  lackeys  in 
clothing,  but  men  in  bulk  and  shape,  were  as 
naught  in  her  presence,  and  revered  the  proprie- 
ty of  her  insolence  to  them : — being  in  short  the 
heroine  of  an  admired  play  without  the  pains  of 
art?  Was  it  alone  the  closeness  of  this  fulfill- 
ment which  made  her  heart  flutter?  or  was  it 
some  dim  forecast,  the  insistent  penetration  of 
suppressed  experience,  mixing  the  expectation  of 
a triumph  with  the  dread  of  a crisis  ? Hers  was 
one  of  the  natures  in  which  exultation  inevitably 
carries  an  infusion  of  dread  ready  to  curdle  and 
declare  itself. 

She  fell  silent  in  spite  of  herself  as  they  ap- 
proached the  gates,  and  when  her  husband  said, 
“ Here  we  are  at  home !”  and  for  the  first  time 
kissed  her  on  the  lips,  she  hardly  knew  of  it: 
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it  was  no  more  than  the  passive  acceptance  of  a 
greeting  in  the  midst  of  an  absorbing  show.  W as 
not  all  her  hurrying  life  of  the  last  three  months 
a show,  in  which  her  consciousness  was  a won- 
dering spectator?  After  the  half -willful  excite- 
ment of  the  day,  a numbness  had  come  over  her 
personality. 

But  there  was  a brilliant  light  in  the  hall — 
warmth,  matting,  carpets,  full-length  portraits, 
Olympian  statues,  assiduous  servants.  Not  many 
servants,  however : only  a few  from  Diplow  in  ad- 
dition to  those  constantly  in  charge  of  the  house ; 
and  Gwendolen's  new  maid,  who  had  come  with 
her,  was  taken  under  guidance  by  the  housekeep- 
er. Gwendolen  felt  herself  being  led  by  Grand- 
court  along  a subtly  scented  corridor,  then  into 
an  anteroom,  where  she  saw  an  open  doorway 
sending  out  a rich  glow  of  light  and  color. 

44  These  are  our  dens,"  said  Grandcourt.  44  You 
will  like  to  be  quiet  here  till  dinner.  We  shall 
dine  early." 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  moved  away, 
more  in  love  than  he  had  ever  expected  to  be. 

Gwendolen,  yielding  up  her  hat  and  mantle, 
threw  herself  into  a chair  by  the  glowing  hearth, 
and  saw  herself  repeated  in  glass  panels  with  all 
her  faint  green  satin  surroundings.  The  house- 
keeper had  passed  into  this  boudoir  from  the 
adjoining  dressing-room,  and  seemed  disposed  to 
linger,  Gwendolen  thought,  in  order  to  look  at  the 
new  mistress  of  Ryelands,  who,  however,  being 
impatient  for  solitude,  said  to  her, 44  Will  you  tell 
Hudson  when  she  has  put  out  my  dress  to  leave 
every  thing  ? I shall  not  want  her  again,  unless 
I ring." 

The  housekeeper,  coming  forward,  said,  “ Here 
is  a packet,  madam,  which  I was  ordered  to  give 
into  nobody’s  hands  but  yours,  when  you  were 
alone.  The  person  who  brought  it  said  it  was  a 
present  particularly  ordered  by  Mr.  Grandcourt ; 
but  he  was  not  to  know  of  its  arrival  till  he  saw 
you  wear  it.  Excuse  me,  madam : I felt  it  right 
to  obey  orders." 

Gwendolen  took  the  packet,  and  let  it  lie  on 
her  lap  till  she  heard  the  doors  close.  It  came 
into  her  mind  that  the  packet  might  contain  the 
diamonds  which  Grandcourt  had  spoken  of  as 
being  deposited  Bomewhere,  and  to  be  given  to 
her  on  her  marriage.  In  this  moment  of  con- 
fused feeling  and  creeping  luxurious  languor  she 
was  glad  of  this  diversion — glad  of  such  an  event 
as  having  her  own  diamonds  to  try  on. 

Within  all  the  sealed  paper  coverings  was  a 
box,  but  within  the  box  there  was  a jewel-case ; 
and  now  she  felt  no  doubt  that  she  had  the  dia- 
monds. But  on  opening  the  case,  in  the  same 
instant  that  she  saw  their  gleam  she  saw  a letter 
lying  above  them.  She  knew  the  handwriting  of 
the  address.  It  was  as  if  an  adder  had  lain  on 
them.  Her  heart  gave  a leap  which  seemed  to 
have  spent  all  her  strength ; and  as  she  opened 
the  bit  of  thin  paper,  it  shook  with  the  trembling 
of  her  hands.  But  it  was  legible  as  print,  and 
thrust  its  words  upon  her. 

44  These  diamonds,  which  were  once  given  with 
anient  love  to  Lydia  Glasher,  she  passes  on  to 
you.  You  have  broken  your  word  to  her,  that 
you  might  possess  what  was  hers.  Perhaps  you 
think  of  being  happy,  as  she  once  was,  and  of 
having  beautiful  children  such  as  hers,  who  will 
thrust  hers  aside.  God  is  too  just  for  that.  The 


man  you  have  married  has  a withered  heart  His 
best  young  love  was  mine ; you  could  not  take 
that  from  me  when  you  took  the  rest.  It  is  dead ; 
but  I am  the  grave  in  which  your  chance  of  hap- 
piness is  buried  as  well  as  mine.  You  had  your 
warning.  You  have  chosen  to  injure  me  and  my 
children.  He  had  meant  to  marry  me.  He  would 
have  married  me  at  last,  if  you  had  not  broken 
your  word.  You  will  have  your  punishment  I 
desire  it  with  all  my  soul. 

44  Will  you  give  him  this  letter  to  set  him  against 
me  and  ruin  us  more — me  and  my  children? 
Shall  you  like  to  stand  before  your  husband  with 
these  diamonds  on  you,  and  these  words  of  mine 
in  his  thoughts  and  yours  ? Will  he  think  you 
have  any  right  to  complain  when  he  has  made 
you  miserable  ? You  took  him  with  your  eyes 
open.  The  willing  wrong  you  have  done  me  will 
be  your  curse." 

It  seemed  at  first  as  if  Gwendolen’s  eyes  were 
spell-bound  in  reading  the  horrible  words  of  the 
letter  over  and  over  again  as  a doom  of  penance ; 
but  suddenly  a new  spasm  of  terror  made  her  lean 
forward  and  stretch  out  the  paper  toward  the  fire, 
lest  accusation  and  proof  at  once  should  meet  all 
eyes.  It  fiew  like  a feather  from  *her  trembling 
fingers  and  was  caught  up  in  the  great  draught  of 
flame.  In  her  movement  the  casket  fell  on  the 
floor  and  the  diamonds  rolled  out.  She  took  no 
notioe,  but  fell  back  in  her  chair  again  helpless. 
She  could  not  see  the  reflections  of  herself  then : 
they  were  like  so  many  women  petrified  white ; 
but  coming  near  herself,  you  might  have  seen  the 
tremor  in  her  lips  and  hands.  She  sat  so  for  a 
long  while,  knowing  little  more  than  that  Bhe  was 
feeling  ill,  and  that  those  written  words  kept  re- 
peating themselves  in  her. 

Truly  here  were  poisoned  gems,  and  the  poison 
had  entered  into  this  poor  young  creature. 

After  that  long  while,  there  was  a tap  at  the 
door,  and  Grandcourt  entered,  dressed  for  dinner. 
The  sight  of  him  brought  a new  nervous  shock, 
and  Gwendolen  screamed  again  and  again  with 
hysterical  violence.  He  had  expected  to  see  her 
dressed  and  smiling,  ready  to  be  led  down.  He 
saw  her  pallid,  shrieking,  as  it  seemed  with  ter- 
ror, the  jewels  scattered  around  her  on  the  floor. 
Was  it  a fit  of  madness  ? 

In  some  form  or  other  the  Furies  had  crossed 
his  threshold. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

In  all  ages  It  hath  been  a favorite  text  that  a potent 
love  hath  the  nature  of  an  isolated  fatality,  whereto 
the  mind’s  opinions  and  wonted  resolves  are  altogether 
alien : as,  for  example,  Daphnis  his  frenzy,  wherein  it 
had  little  availed  him  to  have  been  convinced  of  Hera- 
clitus his  doctrine ; or  the  philtrc-bred  passion  of  Tris- 
tan, who,  though  he  had  been  as  deep  as  Duns  Scotus, 
would  have  had  his  reasoning  marred  by  that  cup  too 
much:  or  Romeo  In  his  sudden  taking  for  Juliet, 
wherein  any  objections  he  might  have  held  against 
Ptolemy  had  made  little  difference  to  his  discourse 
under  the  balcony.  Yet  all  love  is  not  such,  even 
though  potent ; nay,  this  passion  hath  as  large  scope 
as  any  for  allying  itself  with  every  operation  of  the 
soul : so  that  it  snail  acknowledge  an  effect  from  the 
imagined  light  of  unproven  firmaments,  and  have  its 
scale  set  to  the  grander  orbits  of  what  hath  been  and 
shall  be. 

Debokda,  on  bis  return  to  town,  could  assure 
Sir  Hugo  of  his  having  lodged  in  Grandcourt’s 
mind  a distinct  understanding  that  he  could  get 
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fifty  thousand  pounds  by  giving  up  a prospect 
which  was  probably  distant,  ana  not  absolutely 
certain;  but  he  had  no  further  sign  of  Grand- 
court’s  disposition  in  the  matter  than  that  he 
was  evidently  inclined  to  keep  up  friendly  com- 
munications. 

“ And  what  did  you  think  of  the  future  bride 
on  a nearer  survey  ?”  said  Sir  Hugo. 

44  1 thought  better  of  her  than  I did  at  Leu- 
bronn.  Roulette  was  not  a good  setting  for  her; 
it  brought  out  something  of  the  demon.  At  Dip- 
low she  seemed  much  more  womanly  and  attract- 
ive— less  hard  and  self-possessed.  I thought  her 
mouth  and  eye9  had  quite  a different  expression.” 

14  Don’t  flirt  with  her  too  much,  Dan,”  said  Sir 
Hugo,  meaning  to  be  agreeably  playful.  44  If  you 
make  Grandcourt  savage  when  they  come  to  the 
Abbey  at  Christmas,  it  will  interfere  with  my 
affairs.” 

44 1 can  stay  in  town,  Sir.” 

44  No,  no.  Lady  Mallinger  and  the  children 
can’t  do  without  you  at  Christmas.  Only  don’t 
make  mischief — unless  you  can  get  up  a duel, 
and  manage  to  shoot  Grandcourt,  which  might  be 
worth  a little  inconvenience.” 

14 1 don’t  think  you  ever  saw  me  flirt,”  said 
Deronda,  not  amused. 

44  Oh,  haven’t  I,  though  f ” said  Sir  Hugo,  pro- 
vokingly.  44  You  are  always  looking  tenderly  at 
the  women,  and  talking  to  them  in  a Jesuitical 
way.  You  are  a dangerous  young  fellow — a kind 
of  Lovelace  who  will  make  the  Clarissas  run  after 
you  instead  of  your  running  after  them.” 

What  was  the  use  of  being  exasperated  at  a 
tasteless  joke  ? — only  the  exasperation  comes  be- 
fore the  reflection  on  utility.  Few  friendly  re- 
marks are  more  annoying  than  the  information 
that  we  are  always  seeming  to  do  what  we  never 
mean  to  do.  Sir  Hugo’s  notion  of  flirting,  it  was 
to  be  hoped,  was  rather  peculiar ; for  his  own 
part,  Deronda  was  sure  that  he  had  never  flirted. 
But  he  was  glad  that  the  Baronet  had  no  knowl- 
edge about  the  redemption  of  Gwendolen’s  neck- 
lace to  feed  his  taste  for  this  kind  of  rallying. 

He  would  be  on  his  guard  in  future ; for  ex- 
ample, in  his  behavior  at  Mrs.  Meyrick’s,  where 
he  was  about  to  pay  his  first  visit  since  his  ar- 
rival from  Leubronn.  For  Mir&h  was  certainly 
a creature  in  whom  it  was  difficult  not  to  show  a 
tender  kind  of  interest  both  by  looks  and  speech. 

Mrs.  Meyrick  had  not  failed  to  send  Deronda  a 
report  of  Mirah’s  well-being  in  her  family.  44  We 
are  getting  fonder  of  her  every  day,”  she  had  writ- 
ten. 44  At  breakfast-time  we  all  look  toward  the 
door  with  expectation  to  see  her  come  in ; and  we 
watch  her  and  listen  to  her  as  if  she  were  a native 
from  a new  country.  I have  not  heard  a word 
from  her  lips  that  gives  me  a doubt  about  her. 
She  is  quite  oontented  and  full  of  gratitude.  My 
daughters  are  learning  from  her,  and  they  hope  to 
get  her  other  pupils ; for  she  is  anxious  not  to  eat 
the  bread  of  idleness,  but  to  work,  like  my  girls. 
Mab  says  our  life  has  become  like  a fairy  tale, 
and  all  she  is  afraid  of  is  that  Mirah  will  turn 
into  a nightingale  again  and  fly  away  from  us. 
Her  voice  is  just  perfect : not  loud  and  strong, 
but  searching  and  melting,  like  the  thoughts  of 
what  has  been.  That  is  the  way  old  people  like 
me  feel  a beautiful  voice.” 

But  Mrs.  Meyrick  did  not  enter  into  particulars, 
which  would  have  required  her  to  say  that  Amy 
and  Mab,  who  had  accompanied  Mirah  to  the 


synagogue,  found  the  Jewish  faith  less  reconcil- 
able with  their  wishes  in  her  case  than  in  that 
of  Scott’s  Rebecca.  They  kept  silence  out  of  del- 
icacy to  Mirah,  with  whom  her  religion  was  too 
tender  a subject  to  be  touched  lightly ; but  after 
a while,  Amy,  who  was  much  of  a practical  re- 
former, could  not  restrain  a question. 

44  Excuse  me,  Mirah,  but  does  it  seem  quite 
right  to  you  that  the  women  should  sit  behind 
rails  in  a gallery  apart  ?” 

44  Yes ; I never  thought  of  any  thing  else,”  said 
Mirah,  with  mild  surprise. 

44  And  you  like  better  to  see  the  men  with  their 
hats  on?”  said  Mab,  cautiously  proposing  the 
smallest  item  of  difference. 

44  Oh  yes.  I like  what  I have  always  seen 
there,  because  it  brings  back  to  me  the  same  feel- 
ings— the  feelings  I would  not  part  with  for  any 
thing  felse  in  the  world.” 

After  this,  any  criticism,  whether  of  doctrine 
or  of  practice,  would  have  seemed  to  these  gener- 
ous little  people  an  inhospitable  cruelty.  Mirah’s 
religion  was  of  one  fibre  with  her  affections,  and 
had  never  presented  itself  to  her  as  a set  of  prop- 
ositions. 

44  She  says  herself  she  is  a very  bad  Jewess,  and 
does  not  half  know  her  people's  religion,”  said 
Amy,  when  Mirah  was  gone  to  bed.  44  Perhaps 
it  would  gradually  melt  away  from  her,  and  she 
would  pass  into  Christianity  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  if  she  got  to  love  us  very  much,  and  never 
found  her  mother.  It  is  so  strange  to  be  of  the 
Jews’  religion  now.” 

44  Oh,  oh,  oh !”  cried  Mab.  44 1 wish  I were  not 
such  a hideous  Christian.  How  can  an  ugly  Chris- 
tian, who  is  always  dropping  her  work,  convert  a 
beautiful  Jewess,  who  has  not  a fault  ?” 

44  It  may  be  wicked  of  me,”  said  shrewd  Kate, 
44  but  I can  not  help  wishing  that  her  mother  may 
not  be  found.  There  might  be  something  un- 
pleasant” 

44 1 don’t  think  it,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick. 
44 1 believe  Mirah  is  cut  out  after  the  pattern  of 
her  mother.  And  what  a joy  it  would  be  to  her 
to  have  such  a daughter  brought  back  again  I 
But  a mother’s  feelings  are  not  worth  reckoning, 
I suppose”  (she  shot  a mischievous  glance  at  her 
own  daughters),  44  and  a dead  mother  is  worth 
more  than  a living  one  ?” 

44  Well,  and  so  she  may  be,  little  mother,”  said 
Kate ; 44  but  we  would  rather  hold  you  cheaper, 
and  have  you  alive.” 

Not  only  the  Meyricks,  whose  various  knowl- 
edge had  been  acquired  by  the  irregular  foraging 
to  which  clever  girls  have  usually  been  reduced, 
but  Deronda  himself,  with  all  his  masculine  in- 
struction, had  been  roused  by  this  apparition  of 
Mirah  to  the  consciousness  of  knowing  hardly  any 
thing  about  modem  Judaism  or  the  inner  Jewish 
history.  The  Chosen  People  have  been  commonly 
treated  as  a people  chosen  for  the  sake  of  some- 
body else ; and  their  thinking  as  something  (no 
matter  exactly  what)  that  ought  to  have  been  en- 
tirely otherwise ; and  Deronda,  like  his  neighbors^ 
had  regarded  Judaism  as  a sort  of  eccentric  fos- 
silized form,  which  an  accomplished  man  might 
dispense  with  studying,  and  leave  to  specialists. 
But  Mirah,  with  her  terrified  flight  from  one  par- 
ent, and  her  yearning  after  the  other,  had  flashed 
on  him  the  hitherto  neglected  reality  that  Juda- 
ism was  something  still  throbbing  in  human  lives, 
still  making  for  them  the  only  conceivable  vest- 
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ure  of  the  world ; and  in  the  idling  excursion  on  well  the  losing  causes  of  the  world.  Martyrdom 
which  he  immediately  afterward  set  out  with  Sir  changes  sides,  and  he  was  in  danger  of  changing 
Hugo  he  began  to  look  for  the  outsides  of  syn-  with  it,  having  a strong  repugnance  to  taking 
agogues  and  the  titles  of  books  about  the  Jews,  up  that  clew  of  success  which  the  order  of  the 
This  wakening  of  a new  interest — this  passing  world  often  forces  upon  us  and  makes  it  treason 
from  the  supposition  that  we  hold  the  right  opin-  against  the  common  weal  to  reject.  And  yet 
ions  on  a subject  we  are  careless  about,  to  a sud-  his  fear  of  falling  into  an  unreasoning  narrow 
den  care  for  it,  and  a sense  that  our  opinions  hatred  made  a check  for  him : he  apologized  for 
were  ignorance — is  an  effectual  remedy  for  ennui , the  heirs  of  privilege ; he  shrank  with  dislike  from 
which  unhappily  can  not  be  secured  on  a physi-  the  loser’s  bitterness  and  the  denunciatory  tone 
cian’s  prescription ; but  Deronda  had  carried  it  of  the  unaccepted  innovator.  A too  reflective 
with  him,  and  endured  his  weeks  of  lounging  all  and  diffusive  sympathy  was  in  danger  of  paralyz- 
the  better.  It  was  on  this  journey  that  he  first  ing  in  him  that  indignation  against  wrong  and 
entered  a Jewish  synagogue — at  Frankfort — that  selectness  of  fellowship  which  are  the  con- 
where  his  party  rested  on  a Friday.  In  exploring  ditions  of  moral  force ; and  in  the  last  few  years 
the  Juden-gasse,  which  he  had  seen  long  before,  of  confirmed  manhood  he  had  become  so  keenly 
he  remembered  well  enough  its  picturesque  old  aware  of  this  that  what  he  most  longed  for  was 
houses : what  his  eyes  chiefly  dwelt  on  now  were  either  some  external  event,  or  some  inward  light, 
the  human  types  there ; and  his  thought,  busily  that  would  urge  him  into  a definite  line  of  action, 
connecting  them  with  the  past  phases  of  their  and  compress  his  wandering  energy.  He  was 
race,  stirred  that  fibre  of  historic  sympathy  which  ceasing  to  care  for  knowledge — he  had  no  ambi- 
had  helped  to  determine  in  him  certain  traits  tion  for  practice — unless  they  could  both  be  gath- 
worth  mentioning  for  those  who  are  interested  in  ered  up  into  one  current  with  his  emotions  ; and 
his  future.  True,  when  a young  man  has  a fine  he  dreaded,  as  if  it  were  a dwelling-place  of  lost 
person,  no  eccentricity  of  manners,  the  education  souls,  that  dead  anatomy  of  culture  which  turns 
of  a gentleman,  and  a present  income,  it  is  not  the  universe  into  a mere  ceaseless  answer  to 
customary  to  feel  a prying  curiosity  about  his  way  queries,  and  knows,  not  every  thing,  but  every 
of  thinking  or  his  peculiar  tastes.  He  may  very  thing  else  about  every  thing — as  if  one  should 
well  be  settled  in  life  as  an  agreeable  clever  be  ignorant  of  nothing  concerning  the  scent  of 
young  fellow  without  passing  a special  examina-  violets  except  the  scent  itself,  for  which  one  had 
don  on  those  heads.  Later,  when  he  is  getting  no  nostriL  But  how  and  whence  was  the  needed 
rather  slovenly  and  portly,  his  peculiarities  are  event  to  come  ? — the  influence  that  would  justify 
more  distinctly  discerned,  and  it  is  taken  as  a partiality,  and  make  him  what  he  longed  to  be, 
mercy  if  they  are  not  highly  objectionable.  But  yet  was  unable  to  make  himself — an  organic  part 
any  one  wishing  to  understand  the  effect  of  aft-  of  social  life,  instead  of  roaming  in  it  like  a 
er-events*  on  Deronda  should  know  a little  more  yearning  disembodied  spirit,  stirred  with  a vague 
of  what  he  was  at  five-and-twenty  than  was  evi-  social  passion,  but  without  fixed  local  habitation 
dent  in  ordinary  intercourse.  to  render  fellowship  real  ? To  make  a little  dif- 

It  happened  that  the  very  vividness  of  his  im-  ference  for  the  better  was  what  he  was  not  con- 
pressions  had  often  made  him  the  more  enigmat-  tented  to  live  without ; but  how  make  it  ? It  is 
ic  to  his  friends,  and  had  contributed  to  an  ap-  one  thing  to  see  your  road,  another  to  cut  it.  He 
parent  indefiniteness  in  his  sentiments.  His  found  some  of  the  fault  in  his  birth  and  the  way 
early-wakened  sensibility  and  reflectiveness  had  he  had  been  brought  up,  which  had  laid  no  spe- 
developed  into  a many-sided  sympathy,  which  cial  demands  on  him  and  given  him  no  fixed  re- 
threatened to  hinder  any  persistent  course  of  ac-  lationship  except  one  of  a doubtful  kind ; but  he 
tion : as  soon  as  he  took  up  any  antagonism,  did  not  attempt  to  hide  from  himself  that  he  had 
though  only  in  thought,  he  seemed  to  himself  fallen  into  a meditative  numbness,  and  was  giid- 
like  the  Sabine  warriors  in  the  memorable  story  ing  farther  and  farther  from  that  life  of  practi- 
— with  nothing  to  meet  his  spear  but  flesh  of  his  caUy  energetic  sentiment  which  he  would  have 
flesh  and  objects  that  he  loved.  His  imagine-  proclaimed  (if  he  had  been  inclined  to  proclaim 
tion  had  so  wrought  itself  to  the  habit  of  seeing  any  thing)  to  be  the  best  of  all  life,  and  for  him- 
things  as  they  probably  appeared  to  others,  that  self  the  only  life  worth  living.  He  wanted  some 
a strong  partisanship,  unless  it  were  against  an  way  of  keeping  emotion  and  its  progeny  of  send- 
immediate  oppression,  had  become  an  insincerity  ments — which  make  the  savors  of  life— substan- 
for  him.  His  plenteous,  flexible  sympathy  had  tial  and  strong  in  the  face  of  a reflectiveness  that 
ended  by  falling  into  one  current  with  that  re-  threatened  to  nullify  all  differences.  To  pound 
flective  analysis  which  tends  to  neutralize  sympa-  the  objects  of  sentiment  into  small  dust,  yet  keep 
thy.  Few  men  were  able  to  keep  themselves  sentiment  alive  and  active,  was  something  like 
clearer  of  vices  than  he ; yet  he  hated  vices  mild-  the  famous  recipe  for  making  cannon — to  first 
ly,  being  used  to  think  of  them  less  in  the  ab-  take  a round  hole  and  then  inclose  it  with  iron ; 
8 tract  than  as  a part  of  mixed  human  natures  whatever  you  do,  keeping  fast  hold  of  your  round 
having  an  individual  history,  which  it  was  the  hole.  Yet  how  distinguish  what  our  will  may 
bent  of  his  mind  to  trace  with  understanding  wisely  save  in  its  completeness  from  the  heaping 
and  pity.  With  the  same  innate  balance  he  was  of  cat  mummies  and  the  expensive  cult  of  en- 
fervidly  democratic  in  his  feeling  for  the  multi-  shrined  putrefactions  ? 

tude,  and  yet,  through  his  affections  and  imagina-  Something  like  this  was  the  oommon  under- 
tion,  intensely  conservative ; voracious  of  specu-  current  in  Deronda’s  mind,  while  he  was  reading 
lations  on  government  and  religion,  yet  loath  to  law  or  imperfectly  attending  to  polite  conversa- 
part  with  long-sanctioned  forms  which,  for  him,  tion.  Meanwhile  he  had  not  set  about  one  funo- 
were  quick  with  memories  and  sentiments  that  no  tion  in  particular  with  zeal  and  steadiness.  Not 
argument  could  lay  dead.  We  fall  on  the  leaning  an  admirable  experience,  to  be  proposed  as  an 
side ; and  Deronda  suspected  himself  of  loving  too  ideal ; but  a form  of  struggle  before  break  of  day 
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which  some  young  men  since  the  patriarch  have 
had  to  pass  through,  with  more  or  less  of  bruising 
if  not  laming. 

I have  said  that  under  his  calm  exterior  he 
had  a fervor  which  made  him  easily  feel  the 
presence  of  poetry  in  every-day  events ; and  the 
forms  of  the  Juden-gasse,  rousing  the  sense  of 
union  with  what  is  remote,  set  him  musing  on 
two  elements  of  our  historic  life  which  that  sense 
raises  into  the  same  region  of  poetry — the  faint 
beginnings  of  faiths  and  institutions,  and  their 
obscure  lingering  decay,  the  dust  and  withered 
remnants  with  which  they  are  apt  to  be  covered 
only  enhancing  for  the  awakened  perception  the 
impressiveness  either  of  a sublimely  penetrating 
life,  as  in  the  twin  green  leaves  that  will  become 
the  sheltering  tree,  or  of  a pathetic  inheritance  in 
which  all  the  grandeur  and  the  glory  have  become 
a sorrowing  memory. 

This  imaginative  stirring,  as  he  turned  out  of 
the  Juden-gasse,  and  continued  to  saunter  in  the 
warm  evening  air,  meaning  to  find  his  way  to  the 
synagogue,  neutralized  the  repellent  effect  of  cer- 
tain ugly  little  incidents  on  his  way.  Turning  into 
an  old  book-shop  to  ask  the  exact  time  of  service  at 
the  synagogue,  he  was  affectionately  directed  by 
a precocious  Jewish  youth,  who  entered  cordially 
into  his  wanting  not  the  fine  new  building  of  the 
Reformed,  but  the  old  Rabbinical  school  of  the  or- 
thodox ; and  then  cheated  him  like  a pure  Teuton, 
only  with  more  amenity,  in  his  charge  for  a book 
quite  out  of  request  as  one  “ nicht  so  leicht  zu  be- 
kommen.”  Meanwhile  at  the  opposite  counter  a 
deaf  and  grisly  tradesman  was  casting  a flinty  look 
at  certain  cards,  apparently  combining  advantages 
of  business  with  religion,  and  shoutingly  proposed 
to  him  in  Jew  dialect  by  a dingy  man  in  a tall 
coat  hanging  from  neck  to  heel,  a bag  in  hand,  and 
a broad  Tow  hat  surmounting  his  chosen  nose — 
who  had  no  sooner  disappeared  than  another  dingy 
man  of  the  same  pattern  issued  from  the  back- 
ward glooms  of  the  shop,  and  also  shouted  in  the 
same  dialect  In  fact,  Deronda  saw  various  queer- 
looking Israelites  net  altogether  without  guile, 
and  just  distinguishable  from  queer-looking  Chris- 
tians of  the  same  mixed  morale . In  his  anxiety 
about  Mirah’s  relatives,  he  had  lately  been  think- 
ing of  vulgar  Jews  with  a sort  of  personal  alarm. 
But  a little  comparison  will  often  diminish  our 
surprise  and  disgust  at  the  aberrations  of  Jews 
ana  other  dissidents  whose  lives  do  not  offer  a 
consistent  or  lovely  pattern  of  their  creed ; and 
this  evening  Deronda,  becoming  more  conscious 
that  he  was  falling  into  unfairness  and  ridiculous 
exaggeration,  began  to  use  that  corrective  com- 
parison: he  paid  his  thaler  too  much  without 
prejudice  to  his  interest  in  the  Hebrew  destiny, 
or  his  wish  to  find  the  Rabbinische  Schule , which 
he  arrived  at  by  sunset,  and  entered  with  a good 
congregation  of  men. 

He  happened  to  take  his  seat  in  a line  with  an 
elderly  man  from  whom  he  was  distant  enough  to 
glance  at  him  more  than  once  as  rather  a notice- 
able figure — his  ordinary  clothes,  as  well  as  the 
talith  or  white  blue-fringed  kind  of  blanket,  which 
is  the  garment  of  prayer,  being  much  worn ; while 
his  ample  white  beard  and  old  felt  hat  framed  a 
profile  of  that  fine  contour  which  may  as  easily 
be  Italian  as  Hebrew.  He  returned  Deronda’s 
notice  till  at  last  their  eyes  met : an  undesirable 
chance  with  unknown  persons,  and  a reason  to 
Deronda  for  not  looking  again ; but  he  immedi- 
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ately  found  an  open  prayer-book  pushed  toward 
him,  and  had  to  bow  his  thanks.  However,  the 
white  taliths  had  mustered,  the  Reader  had  mount- 
ed to  the  almemor  or  platform,  and  the  service  be- 
gan. Deronda,  having  looked  enough  at  the  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  book  before 
him  to  know  that  he  was  chiefly  hearing  Psalms 
and  Old  Testament  passages  or  phrases,  gave  him- 
self up  to  that  strongest  effect  of  chanted  liturgies 
which  is  independent  of  detailed  verbal  meaning — 
like  the  effect  of  an  Allegri’s  Miserere  or  a PaTes- 
tripa’s  Magnificat.  The  most  powerful  movement 
of  feeling  with  a liturgy  is  the  prayer  which  seeks 
for  nothing  special,  but  is  a yearning  to  escape 
from  the  limitations  of  our  own  weakness,  and  an 
invocation  of  all  Good  to  enter  and  abide  with  us ; 
or  else  a self-oblivious  lifting  up  of  gladness,  a 
Gloria  in  excelsis  that  Buch  Good  exists ; both  the 
yearning  and  the  exultation  gathering  their  ut- 
most force  from  the  sense  of  communion  in  a form 
which  has  expressed  them  both,  for  long  genera- 
tions of  struggling  fellow-men.  The  Hebrew  litur- 
gy, like  others,  has  its  transitions  of  litany,  lyric, 
proclamation,  dry  statement,  and  blessing ; but  this 
evening  all  were  one  for  Deronda : the  chant  of 
the  Chazan's  or  Reader’s  grand  wide-ranging  voice, 
with  its  passage  from  monotony  to  sudden  cries, 
the  outburst  of  sweet  boys’  voices  from  the  little 
quire,  the  devotional  swaying  of  men’s  bodies 
backward  and  forward,  the  very  commonness  of 
the  building  and  shabbiness  of  the  scene  where 
a national  faith,  which  had  penetrated  the  think- 
ing of  half  the  world,  and  moulded  the  splendid 
forms  of  that  world’s  religion,  was  finding  a re- 
mote, obscure  echo — all  were  blent  for  him  as 
one  expression  of  a binding  history,  tragic  and 
yet  glorious.  He  wondered  at  the  strength  of 
his  own  feeling ; it  seemed  beyond  the  occasion — 
what  one  might  imagine  to  be  a divine  influx  in 
the  darkness,  before  there  was  any  vision  to  in- 
terpret. The  whole  scene  was  a coherent  strain, 
its  burden  a passionate  regret,  which,  if  he  had 
known  the  liturgy  for  the  Day  of  Reconciliation, 
he  might  have  clad  in  its  antithetic  burden: 
“ Happy  the  eye  which  saw  all  these  things ; but 
verily  to  hear  only  of  them  afflicts  our  souL 
Happy  the  eye  that  saw  our  temple  and  the  joy 
of  our  congregation ; but  verily  to  hear  only  of 
them  afflicts  our  soul  Happy  the  eye  that  saw 
the  fingers  when  tuning  every  kind  of  song;  but 
verily  to  hear  only  of  them  afflicts  our  soul.” 

But  with  the  cessation  of  the  devotional  sounds 
and  the  movement  of  many  indifferent  faces  and 
vulgar  figures  before  him,  there  darted  into  his 
mind  the  frigid  idea  that  he  had  probably  been 
alone  in  his  feeling,  and  perhaps  the  only  person 
in  the  congregation  for  whom  the  service  was  more 
than  a dull  routine.  There  was  just  time  for  this 
chilling  thought  before  he  had  bowed  to  his  civil 
neighbor  and  was  moving  away  with  the  rest — 
when  he  felt  a hand  on  his  arm,  and  turning  with 
the  rather  unpleasant  sensation  which  this  abrupt 
sort  of  claim  is  apt  to  bring,  he  saw  close  to  him 
the  white-bearded  face  of  that  neighbor,  who  said 
to  him,  in  German,  “ Excuse  me,  young  gentleman 
— allow  me — what  is  your  parentage— your  moth- 
er’s family — her  maiden  name  ?” 

Deronda  had  a strongly  resistant  feeling:  he 
was  inclined  to  shake  off  hastily  the  touch  on  his 
arm ; but  he  managed  to  slip  it  away,  and  said, 
coldly,  “ I am  an  Englishman.” 

The  questioner  looked  at  him  dubiously  still  for 
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an  instant,  then  just  lifted  his  hat  and  turned  away 
— whether  under  a sense  of  having  made  a mistake 
or  of  having  been  repulsed  Deronda  was  uncertain. 
In  his  walk  back  to  the  hotel  he  tried  to  still  any 
uneasiness  on  the  subject  by  reflecting  that  he 
could  not  have  acted  differently.  How  could  he 
say  that  he  did  not  know  the  name  of  his  mother's 
family  to  that  total  stranger  ? — who,  indeed,  had 
taken  an  unwarrantable  liberty  in  the  abruptness 
of  hiB  question,  dictated  probably  by  some  fancy 
of  likeness  such  as  often  occurs  without  real  sig- 
nificance. The  incident,  he  said  to  himself,  was 
trivial ; but  whatever  import  it  might  have,  his 
inward  shrinking  on  the  occasion  was  too  strong 
for  him  to  be  sorry  that  he  had  cut  it  short  It 
was  a reason,  however,  for  his  not  mentioning  the 
synagogue  to  the  Mallingers — in  addition  to  his 
usual  inclination  to  reticence  on  any  thing  that 
the  Baronet  would  have  been  likely  to  call  Quix- 
otic enthusiasm.  Hardly  any  man  could  be  more 
good-natured  than  Sir  Hugo ; indeed,  in  his  kind- 
liness, especially  to  women,  he  did  actions  which 
others  would  have  called  romantic ; but  he  never 
took  a romantic  view  of  them,  and  in  general 
smiled  at  the  introduction  of  motives  on  a grand 
scale,  or  of  reasons  that  lay  very  far  off.  This 
was  the  point  of  strongest  difference  between 
him  and  Deronda,  who  rarely  ate  hid  breakfast 
without  some  silent  discursive  flight  after  grounds 
for  filling  up  his  day  according  to  the  practice  of 
his  contemporaries. 

This  halt  at  Frankfort  was  taken  on  their  way 
home,  and  its  impressions  were  kept  the  more 
actively  vibrating  in  him  by  the  duty  of  caring 
for  Mirah’s  welfare.  That  question  about  his 
parentage,  which,  if  he  had  not  both  inwardly 
and  outwardly  shaken  it  off  as  trivial,  would  have 
seemed  a threat  rather  than  a promise  of  revela- 
tion, had  re-enforced  his  anxiety  as  to  the  effect 
of  finding  Mirah’s  relatives  and  his  resolve  to 
proceed  with  caution.  If  he  made  any  unpleas- 
ant discovery,  was  he  bound  to  a disclosure  that 
might  cast  a new  net  of  trouble  around  her  ? 

He  had  written  to  Mrs.  Meyrick  to  announce 
his  visit  at  four  o’clock,  and  he  found  Mirah  seat- 
ed at  work  with  only  Mrs.  Meyrick  and  Mab,  the 
open  piano,  and  all  the  glorious  company  of  en- 
gravings. The  dainty  neatness  of  her  hair  and 
dress,  the  glow  of  tranquil  happiness  in  a face 
where  a painter  need  have  changed  nothing  if  he 
had  wanted  to  put  it  in  front  of  the  host  singing 
“ Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men,”  made  a 
contrast  to  his  first  vision  of  her  that  was  delight- 
ful to  Deronda’s  eyes.  Mirah  herself  was  think- 
ing of  it,  and  immediately  on  their  greeting,  said, 

44  See  how  different  I am  from  that  miserable 
creature  by  the  river ! — all  because  you  found  me 
and  brought  me  to  the  very  best” 

44  It  was  my  good  chance  to  find  you,”  said  De- 
ronda. 44  Any  other  man  would  have  been  glad 
to  do  what  I did.” 


“That  is  not  the  right  way  of  thinking  about 
it,”  said  Mirah,  shaking  her  head  with  decisive 
gravity.  44 1 think  of  what  really  was.  It  was 
you,  and  not  another,  who  found  me  and  were 
good  to  me.” 

“I  agree  with  Mirah,”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick. 
44  Saint  Anybody  is  a bad  saint  to  pray  to.” 

44  Besides,  Anybody  could  not  have  brought  me 
to  you,”  said  Mirah,  smiling  at  Mrs.  Meyrick. 
44  And  I would  rather  be  with  you  than  with  any 
one  else  in  the  world  except  my  mother.  I won- 


der if  ever  a poor  little  bird,  that  was  lost  and 
could  not  fly,  was  taken  and  put  into  a warm  nest 
where  there  was  a mother  and  sisters  who  took 
to  it  so  that  every  thing  came  naturally,  as  if  it 
had  been  always  there.  I hardly  thought  before 
that  the  world  could  ever  be  as  happy  and  with- 
out fear  as  it  is  to  me  now.”  She  looked  medi- 
tative a moment,  and  then  said,  44  Sometimes  I 
am  a little  afraid.” 

44  What  is  it  you  are  afraid  of  ?”  said  Deronda, 
with  anxiety. 

44  That  when  I am  turning  at  the  corner  of  a 
street  I may  meet  my  father.  It  seems  dreadful 
that  I should  be  afraid  of  meeting  him.  That  is 
my  only  sorrow,”  said  Mirah,  plaintively. 

44  It  is  surely  not  very  probable,”  said  Deronda, 
wishing  that  it  were  less  so ; then,  not  to  let  the 
opportunity  escape,  44  Would  it  be  a great  grief 
to  you  now  if  you  were  never  to  meet  your 
mother  ?” 

She  did  not  answer  immediately,  but  medita- 
ted again,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  opposite 
wall  Then  she  turned  them  on  Deronda  and 
said,  firmly,  as  if  she  had  arrived  at  the  exact 
truth : 44 1 want  her  to  know  that  I have  always 
loved  her,  and  if  she  is  alive  I want  to  comfort 
her.  She  may  be  dead.  If  she  were,  I should 
long  to  know  where  she  was  buried ; and  to  know 
whether  my  brother  lives  to  say  Kaddiah  in  mem- 
ory of  her.  But  I will  try  not  to  grieve.  I have 
thought  much  for  so  many  years  of  her  being 
dead.  And  I shall  have  her  with  me  in  my  mind, 
as  I have  always  had.  We  can  never  be  really 
parted.  I think  I have  never  sinned  against  her. 
I have  always  tried  not  to  do  what  would  hurt 
her.  Only  she  might  be  sorry  that  I was  not  a 
good  Jewess.” 

“In  what  way  are  you  not  a good  Jewess?” 
said  Deronda. 

44 1 am  ignorant,  and  we  never  observed  the 
laws,  but  lived  among  Christians  just  as  they  did. 
But  I have  heard  my  father  laugh  at  the  strict- 
ness of  the  Jews  about  their  food  and  all  cus- 
toms, and  their  not  liking  Christians.  I think 
my  mother  was  strict ; but  she  could  never  want 
me  not  to  like  those  who  are  better  to  me  than 
any  of  my  own  people  I have  ever  known.  I 
think  I could  obey  in  other  things  that  she  wish- 
ed, but  not  in  that  It  is  so  much  easier  to  me 
to  share  in  love  than  in  hatred.  I remember  a 
play  I read  in  German — since  I have  been  here, 
it  has  come  into  my  mind — where  the  heroine 
says  something  like  that” 

44  Antigone ,”  said  Deronda. 

44  Ah,  you  know  it  But  I do  not  believe  that 
my  mother  would  wish  me  not  to  love  my  best 
friends.  She  would  be  grateful  to  them.”  Here 
Mirah  had  turned  to  Mrs.  Meyrick,  and,  with  a 
sudden  lighting  up  of  her  whole  countenance, 
she  said, 44  Oh,  if  we  ever  do  meet  and  know  each 
other  as  we  are  now,  so  that  I could  tell  what 
would  comfort  her,  I should  be  bo  full  of  blessed- 
ness, my  soul  would  know  no  want  but  to  love 
her!” 

“ God  bless  you,  child !”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  the 
words  escaping  involuntarily  from  her  motherly 
heart  But  to  relieve  the  strain  of  feeling,  she 
looked  at  Deronda  and  said : 44  It  is  curious  that 
Mirah,  who  remembers  her  mother  so  well,  it  is 
as  if  she  saw  her,  can  not  recall  her  brother  the 
least  bit,  except  the  feeling  of  having  been  car- 
ried by  him  when  she  was  tired,  and  of  his  being 
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near  her  when  she  was  in  her  mother's  lap.  It 
must  be  that  he  was  rarely  at  home.  He  was 
already  grown  up.  It  is  a pity  her  brother  should 
be  quite  a stranger  to  her.” 

“ He  is  good ; I feel  sure  Ezra  is  good,”  said 
Mirah,  eagerly.  “ He  loved  my  mother — he  would 
take  care  of  her.  I remember  more  of  him  than 
that.  I remember  my  mother's  voice  once  call- 
ing, ‘Ezra!’  and  then  his  answering  from  the 
distance,  ‘Mother!’” — Mirah  had  changed  her 
voice  a little  in  each  of  these  words,  and  had 
given  them  a loving  intonation — “ and  then  he 
came  close  to  us.  I feel  sure  he  is  good,  i have 
always  taken  comfort  from  that” 

It  was  impossible  to  answer  this  either  with 
agreement  or  doubt  Mrs.  Meyrick  and  Deronda 
exchanged  a quick  glance:  about  this  brother 
she  felt  as  painfully  dubious  as  he  did.  But  Mi- 
rah went  on,  absorbed  in  her  memories : 

“Is  it  not  wonderful  how  I remember  the 
voices  better  than  any  thing  else  ? I think  they 
must  go  deeper  into  us  than  other  things.  1 , 
have  often  fancied  heaven  might  be  made  of 
voices.” 

“Like  your  singing— yes,”  said  Mab,  who  had 
hitherto  kept  a modest  silence,  and  now  spoke 
bashfully,  as  was  her  wont  in  the  presence  of 
Prince  Camaralzaman.  “Ma,  do  ask  Mirah  to 
sing.  Mr.  Deronda  has  not  heard  her.” 

“ Would  it  be  disagreeable  to  you  to  sing  now  ?” 
said  Deronda,  with  a more  deferential  gentleness 
than  he  had  ever  been  conscious  of  before. 

“Oh,  I shall  like  it,”  said  Mirah.  “My  voice 
has  come  back  a little  with  rest” 

Perhaps  her  ease  of  manner  was  due  to  some- 
thing more  than  the  simplicity  of  her  nature. 
The  circumstances  of  her  life*  had  made  her 
think  of  every  thing  she  did  as  work  demanded 
from  her,  in  which  affectation  had  nothing  to  do; 
and  she  had  begun  her  work  before  self-con- 
sciousness was  born. 

She  immediately  rose  and  went  to  the  piano— 
a somewhat  worn  instrument  that  seemed  to  get 
the  better  of  its  infirmities  under  the  firm  touch 
of  her  small  fingers  as  she  preluded.  Deronda 
placed  himself  where  he  could  see  her  while  she 
sang;  and  she  took  every  thing  as  quietly  as  if 
she  had  been  a child  going  to  breakfast 

Imagine  her — it  is  always  good  to  imagine  a 
human  creature  in  whom  bodily  loveliness  seems 
as  properly  one  with  the  entire  being  as  the  bodi- 
ly loveliness  of  those  wondrous  transparent  orbs 
of  life  that  we  find  in  the  sea — imagine  her  with 
her  dark  hair  brushed  from  her  temples,  but  yet 
showing  certain  tiny  rings  there  which  had  cun- 
ningly round  their  own  way  back,  the  mass  of  it 
hanging  behind  just  to  the  nape  of  the  little  neck 
in  curly  fibres,  such  as  renew  themselves  at  their 
own  will  after  being  bathed  into  straightness  like 
that  of  water  - grasses.  Then  see  the  perfect 
cameo  her  profile  makes,  cut  in  a duskish  shell 
where  by  some  happy  fortune  there  pierced  a 
gem- like  darkness  for  the  eye  and  eyebrow ; the 
delicate  nostrils  defined  enough  to  be  ready  for 
sensitive  movements,  the  finished  ear,  the  firm 
curves  of  the  chin  and  neck  entering  into  the  ex- 
pression of  a refinement  which  was  not  feeble- 
ness. 

She  sang  Beethoven’s  “Per  pietk  non  dirmi 
addio,”  with  a subdued  but  searching  pathos 
which  had  that  essential  of  perfect  singing,  the 
making  one  oblivious  of  art  or  manner,  and  only 


possessing  one  with  the  song.  It  was  the  sort  of 
voice  that  gives  the  impression  of  being  meant, 
like  a bird’s  wooing,  for  an  audience  near  and 
beloved.  Deronda  began  by  looking  at  her,  but 
felt  himself  presently  covering  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  wanting  to  seclude  the  melody  in  darkness ; 
then  he  refrained  from  what  might  seem  oddity, 
and  was  ready  to  meet  the  look  of  mute  appeal 
which  she  turned  toward  him  at  the  end. 

“I  think  I never  enjoyed  a song  more  than 
that,”  he  said,  gratefully. 

“You  like  my  singing?  I am  so  glad,” she 
said,  with  a smile  of  delight  “ It  has  been  a 
great  pain  to  me,  because  it  failed  in  what  it  was 
wanted  for.  But  now  we  think  I can  use  it  to 
get  my  bread.  I have  really  been  taught  welL 
And  now  I have  two  pupils,  that  Miss  Meyrick 
found  for  me.  They  pay  me  nearly  two  crowns 
for  their  two  lessons.” 

“ I think  I know  some  ladies  who  would  find 
you  many  pupils  after  Christmas,”  said  Deronda. 
“ You  would  not  mind  singing  before  any  one  who 
wished  to  hear  you  ?” 

“ Oh  no ; I want  to  do  something  to  get  money. 
I could  teach  reading  and  speaking,  Mrs.  Meyrick 
thinks.  But  if  no  one  would  learn  of  me,  that  is 
difficult.”  Mirah  smiled  with  a touch  of  merri- 
ment he  had  not  seen  in  her  before.  “ I dare  say 
I should  find  her  poor — I mean  my  mother.  I 
should  want  to  get  money  for  her.  And  I can 
not  always  live  on  charity;  though” — here  she 
turned  so  as  to  take  all  three  of  her  companions 
in  one  glance — “ it  is  the  sweetest  charity  in  all 
the  world.” 

“ I should  think  you  can  get  rich,”  said  Deron- 
da, smiling.  “ Great  ladies  will  perhaps  like  you 
to  teach  their  daughters.  We  shall  see.  But 
now,  do  sing  again  to  us.” 

She  went  on  willingly,  singing  with  ready  mem- 
ory various  things  by  Gordigiani  and  Schubert; 
then,  when  she  had  left  the  piano,  Mab  said,  en- 
treatingly,  “ Oh,  Mirah,  if  you  would  not  mind 
singing  the  little  hymn.” 

“ It  is  too  childish,”  said  Mirah.  “ It  is  like 
lisping.” 

“ What  is  the  hymn  ?”  said  Deronda. 

“ It  is  the  Hebrew  hymn  she  remembers  her 
mother  singing  over  her  when  she  lay  in  her  oot,” 
said  Mrs.  Meyrick. 

“ I should  like  very  much  to  hear  it,”  said  De- 
ronda, “ if  you  think  I am  worthy  to  hear  what  is 
so  sacred.” 

“ I will  sing  it  if  you  like,”  said  Mirah,  “ but 
I don’t  sing  real  words— only  here  and  there  a 
syllable  like  hers — the  rest  is  lisping.  Do  you 
know  Hebrew  ? because  if  you  do,  my  singing  will 
seem  childish  nonsense.” 

Deronda  shook  his  head.  “It  will  be  quite 
good  Hebrew  to  me.” 

Mirah  crossed  her  little  feet  and  hands  in  her 
easiest  attitude,  and  then  lifted  up  her  head  at  an 
angle  which  seemed  to  be  directed  to  some  in- 
visible face  bent  over  her,  while  she  sang  a little 
hymn  of  quaint  melancholy  intervals,  with  syl- 
lables that  really  seemed  childish  lisping  to  her 
audience ; but  the  voice  in  which  she  gave  it  forth 
had  gathered  even  a sweeter,  more  cooing  tender- 
ness than  was  heard  in  her  other  songs. 

“If  I were  ever  to  know  the  real  words,  I 
should  still  go  on  in  my  old  way  with  them,”  said 
Mirah,  when  she  had  repeated  the  hymn  several 
times. 
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“ Why  not  ?”  said  Deronda.  44  The  lisped  syl- 
lables are  very  full  of  meaning.” 

44  Yes,  indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick.  44  A mother 
hears  something  like  a lisp  in  her  children’s  talk 
to  the  very  last.  Their  words  are  not  just  what 
every  body  else  says,  though  they  may  be  spelled 
the  same.  If  I were  to  live  till  my  Hans  got  old, 
I should  still  see  the  boy  in  him.  A mother’s 
love,  I often  say,  is  like  a tree  that  has  got  all  the 
wood  in  it,  from  the  very  first  it  made.” 

“Is  not  that  the  fvay  with  friendship  too?” 
said  Deronda,  smiling.  “ We  must  not  let  moth- 
ers be  too  arrogant” 

The  bright  little  woman  shook  her  head  over 
her  darning. 

“ It  is  easier  to  find  an  old  mother  than  an  old 
friend.  Friendships  begin  with  liking  or  grati- 
tude— roots  that  can  be  pulled  up.  Mother’s 
love  begins  deeper  down.” 

44  Like  what  you  were  saying  about  the  influ- 
ence of  voices,”  said  Deronda,  looking  at  Mirah. 
44 1 don’t  think  your  hymn  would  have  had  more 
expression  for  me  if  I had  known  the  words.  I 
went  to  the  synagogue  at  Frankfort  before  I came 
home,  and  the  service  impressed  me  just  as  much 
as  if  I had  followed  the  words — perhaps  more.” 

44  Oh,  was  it  great  to  you  ? Did  it  go  to  your 
heart  ?”  said  Mirah,  eagerly.  44 1 thought  none 
but  our  people  would  feel  that.  I thought  it  was 
all  shut  away  like  a river  in  a deep  valley,  where 
only  heaven  saw — I mean — ” She  hesitated,  feel- 
ing that  she  could  not  disentangle  her  thought 
from  its  imagery. 

44 1 understand,”  said  Deronda.  44  But  there  is 
not  really  such  a separation—- deeper  down,  as 
Mrs.  Meyrick  says.  Our  religion  is  chiefly  a He- 
brew religion ; -and  since  Jews  are  men,  their  re- 
ligious feelings  must  have  much  in  common  with 
those  of  other  men,  just  as  their  poetry,  though 
in  one  sense  peculiar,  has  a great  deal  in  com- 
mon with  the  poetry  of  other  nations.  Still  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  a Jew  would  feel  the  forms 
of  his  people’s  religion  more  than  one  of  another 
race— -and  yet” — here  Deronda  hesitated  in  his 
turn — 44  that  is  perhaps  not  always  so.” 

44  Ah,  no,”  said  Mirah,  sadly.  44 1 have  Been  that. 
I have  seen  them  mock.  Is  it  not  like  mocking 
your  parents? — like  rejoicing  in  your  parents’ 
shame  ?” 

44  Some  minds  naturally  rebel  against  whatever 
they  were  brought  up  in,  and  like  the  opposite: 
they  see  the  faults  in  what  is  nearest  to  them,” 
said  Deronda,  apologetically. 

44  But  you  are  not  like  that,”  said  Mirah,  look- 
ing at  him  with  unconscious  fixedness. 

44 No,  I think  not,”  said  Deronda;  44 but  you 
know  I was  not  brought  up  as  a Jew.” 

44  Ah,  I am  always  forgetting,”  said  Mirah,  with 
a look  of  disappointed  recollection,  and  slightly 
blushing. 

Deronda  also  felt  rather  embarrassed,  and  there 
was  an  awkward  pause,  which  he  put  an  end  to 
by  saying,  playfully, 

44  Whichever  way  we  take  it,  we  have  to  toler- 
ate each  other;  for  if  we  all  went  in  opposition 
to  our  teaching,  we  must  end  in  difference,  just 
the  same.” 

44  To  be  sure.  We  should  go  on  forever  in 
zigzags,”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick.  44 1 think  it  is  very 
weak-minded  to  make  your  creed  up  by  the  rule 
of  contrary.  Still,  one  may  honor  one’s  parents 
without  following  their  notions  exactly,  any  more 


than  the  exact  cut  of  their  clothing.  My  father 
was  a Scotch  Calvinist  and  my  mother  was  a 
French  Calvinist : I am  neither  quite  Scotch,  nor 
quite  French,  nor  two  Calvinists  rolled  into  one, 
yet  I honor  mv  parents’  memory.” 

41  But  I could  not  make  myself  not  a Jewess,” 
said  Mirah,  insistently, 44  even  if  I changed  my 
belief.” 

44  No,  my  dear.  But  if  Jews  and  Jewesses 
went  on  changing  their  religion,  and  making  no 
difference  between  themselves  and  Christians; 
there  would  come  a time  when  there  would  be 
no  Je\vs  to  be  seen,”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  taking 
that  consummation  very  cheerfully. 

44  Oh,  please  not  to  say  that,”  said  Mirab,  the 
tears  gathering.  41  It  is  the  first  unkind  thing 
you  ever  said.  I will  not  begin  that  I will  nev- 
er separate  myself  from  my  mother’s  people.  I 
was  forced  to  fly  from  my  father ; but  if  he  came 
back  in  age  and  weakness  and  want,  and  needed 
me,  should  I say, 4 This  is  not  my  father  ?’  If  he 
had  shame,  I must  share  it.  It  was  he  who  was 
given  to  me  for  my  father,  and  not  another.  And 
so  it  is  with  my  people.  I will  always  be  a Jew- 
ess. I will  love  Christians  when  they  are  good, 
like  you.  But  I will  always  cling  to  my  people. 
I will  always  worship  with  them.” 

As  Mirah  had  gone  on  speaking  she  had  bo* 
come  possessed  with  a sorrowful  passion — fer- 
vent, not  violent  Holding  her  little  hands  tightly 
clasped  and  looking  at  Mrs.  Meyrick  with  beseech- 
ing, she  seemed  to  Deronda  a personification  of 
that  spirit  which  impelled  men  after  a long  inher- 
itance of  professed  Catholicism  to  leave  wealth 
and  high  place,  and  risk  their  lives  in  flight,  that 
they  might  join  their  own  people  and  say, 44 1 am 
a Jew.” 

44  Mirah,  Mirah,  my  dear  child,  you  mistake 
me !”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  alarmed.  44  God  forbid 
I should  want  you  to  do  any  thing  against  your 
conscience ! I was  only  saying  what  might  be  if 
the  world  went  on.  But  I had  better  have  left 
the  world  alone,  and  not  wanted  to  be  overwise. 
Forgive  me,  come  I we  will  not  try  to  take  you 
from  any  body  you  feel  has  more  right  to  you.” 

44 1 would  do  any  thing  else  for  you.  I owe 
you  my  life,”  said  Mirah,  not  yet  quite  calm. 

“Hush,  hush,  now,”  Baid  Mrs.  Meyrick.  44 1 
have  been  punished  enough  for  wagging  my 
tongue  foolishly — making  an  almanac  for  the 
Millennium,  as  my  husband  used  to  say.” 

44  But  every  thing  in  the  world  must  come  to 
an  end  some  time.  We  must  bear  to  think  of 
that,”  said  Mab,  unable  to  hold  her  peace  on  this 
point  She  had  already  suffered  from  a bondage 
of  tongue  which  threatened  to  become  severe  if 
Mirah  were  to  be  too  much  indulged  in  this  in- 
convenient susceptibility  to  innocent  remarks. 

Deronda  smiled  at  the  irregular  blonde  face, 
brought  into  strange  contrast  by  the  side  of 
Mirah’s — smiled,  Mab  thought,  rather  sarcastic- 
ally as  he  said, 44  That  prospect  of  every  thing 
coming  to  an  end  will  not  guide  us  far  in  prac- 
tice. Mirah’s  feelings,  she  tells  us,  are  oonoemed 
with  what  is.” 

Mab  was  confused  and  wished  she  had  not 
spoken,  since  Mr.  Deronda  seemed  to  think  that 
she  had  found  fault  with  Mirah;  but  to  have 
spoken  once  is  a tyrannous  reason  for  speaking 
again,  and  she  said, 

44 1 only  meant  that  we  must  have  courage  to 
hear  things,  else  there  is  hardly  any  thing  we  can 
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talk  about”  Mab  felt  herself  unanswerable  here, 
inclining  to  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  “ What  mo- 
tive has  a man  to  live,  if  not  for  the  pleasures  of 
discourse  ?” 

Deronda  took  his  leave  soon  after,  and  when 
Mrs.  Meyrick  went  outside  with  him  to  exchange 
a few  words  about  Mirah,  he  said,  “ Hans  is  to  share 
my  chambers  when  he  comes  at  Christmas.” 

“ You  have  written  to  Rome  about  that  ?”  said 
Mrs.  Meyrick,  her  face  lighting  up.  “ How  very 
good  and  thoughtful  of  you!  you  mentioned 
Mirah,  then?” 

44  Yes,  I referred  to  her.  I concluded  he  knew 
every  thing  from  you.” 

M I must  confess  my  folly.  I have  not  yet  writ- 
ten a word  about  her.  I have  always  been  mean- 
ing to  do  it,  and  yet  have  ended  my  letter  without 
saying  a word.  And  I told  the  girls  to  leave  it  to 
me.  However ! — Thank  you  a thousand  times.” 

Deronda  divined  something  of  what  was  in  the 
mother’s  mind,  and  his  divination  re-enforced  a 
certain  anxiety  already  present  in  him.  His  in- 
ward colloquy  was  not  soothing.  He  said  to  him- 
self that  no  man  could  see  this  exquisite  creature 
without  feeling  it  possible  to  fall  in  love  with  her ; 
but  all  the  fervor  of  his  nature  was  engaged  on 
the  side  of  precaution.  There  are  personages  who 
feel  themselves  tragic  because  they  march  into  a 
palpable  morass,  dragging  another  with  them,  and 
then  cry  out  against  all  the  gods.  Deronda’s 
mind  was  strongly  set  against  imitating  them. 

“ I have  my  hands  on  the  reins  now,”  he  thought, 
41  and  I will  not  drop  them.  I shall  go  there  as 
little  as  possible.” 

He  saw  the  reasons  acting  themselves  out  be- 
fore him.  How  could  he  be  Mirah’s  guardian  and 
claim  to  unite  with  Mrs.  Meyrick,  to  whose  charge 
he  had  committed  her,  if  he  showed  himself  as  a 
lover — whom  she  did  not  love — whom  she  would 
not  marry  ? And  if  he  encouraged  any  germ  of 
lover’s  feeling  in  himself,  it  would  lead  up  to  that 
issue.  Mirah’s  was  not  a nature  that  would  bear 
dividing  against  itself ; and  even  if  love  won  her 
consent  to  marry  a man  who  was  not  of  her  race 
and  religion,  she  would  never  be  happy  in  acting 
against  that  strong  native  bias  which  would  stiU 
reign  in  her  conscience  as  remorse. 

Deronda  saw  these  consequences  as  we  see  any 
danger  of  marring  our  own  work  well  begun.  It 
was  a delight  to  have  rescued  this  child  acquaint- 
ed with  sorrow,  and  to  think  of  having  placed  her 
little  feet  in  protected  paths.  The  creature  we 
help  to  save,  though  only  a half-reared  linnet, 
bruised  and  lost  by  the  way-side — how  we  watch 
mnd  fence  it,  and  dote  on  its  signs  of  recovery ! 
Our  pride  becomes  loving,  our  self  is  a not-self 
for  whose  sake  we  become  virtuous,  when  we  set 
to  some  hidden  work  of  reclaiming  a life  from 
misery  and  look  for  our  triumph  in  the  secret  joy 
— “ This  one  is  the  better  for  me.” 

“ I would  as  soon  hold  out  my  finger  to  be  bit- 
ten off  as  set  about  spoiling  her  peace,”  said  De- 
ronda. “It  was  one  of  the  rarest  bits  of  fortune 
that  I Bhould  have  had  friends  like  the  Meyricks 
to  place  her  with — generous,  delicate  friends  with- 
out any  loftiness  in  their  ways,  so  that  her  depend- 
ence on  them  is  not  only  safety,  but  happiness. 
There  could  be  no  refuge  to  replace  that,  if  it 
were  broken  up.  But  what  is  the  use  of  my  tak- 
ing the  vows  and  settling  every  thing  as  it  should 
be,  if  that  marplot  Hans  comes  and  upsets  it  all  ?” 

Few  things  were  more  likely.  Hans  was  made 


for  mishaps : his  very  limbs  seemed  more  break- 
able than  other  people’s — his  eyes  more  of  a re- 
sort for  uninvited  flies  and  other  irritating  guests. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  forbid  Hans’s  coming  to 
London.  He  was  intending  to  get  a studio  there 
and  make  it  his  chief  home ; and  to  propose  that 
he  should  defer  coming  on  some  ostensible  ground, 
concealing  the  real  motive  of  winning  time  for 
Mirah’s  position  to  become  more  confirmed  and 
independent,  was  impracticable.  Having  no  oth- 
er resource,  Deronda  tried  to  believe  that  both 
he  and  Mrs.  Meyrick  were  foolishly  troubling 
themselves  about  one  of  those  endless  things 
called  probabilities,  which  never  occur ; but  he 
did  not  quite  succeed  in  his  trying ; on  the  con- 
trary, he  found  himself  going  inwardly  through 
a scene  where,  on  the  first  discovery  of  Hans’s 
inclination,  he  gave  him  a very  energetic  warning 
—suddenly  checked,  however,  by  the  suspicion 
of  personal  feeling  that  his  warmth  might  be  cre- 
ating in  Hans.  He  could  come  to  no  result,  but 
that  the  position  was  peculiar,  and  that  he  could 
make  no  further  provision  against  dangers  until 
they  came  nearer.  To  save  an  unhappy  Jewess 
from  drowning  herself  would  not  have  seemed  a 
startling  variation  among  police  reports ; but  to 
discover  in  her  so  rare  a creature  as  Mirah  was 
an  exceptional  event  which  might  well  bring  ex- 
ceptional consequences.  Deronda  would  not  let 
himself  for  a moment  dwell  on  any  supposition 
that  the  consequences  might  enter  deeply  into 
his  own  life.  The  image  of  Mirah  had  never  yet 
had  that  penetrating  radiation  which  would  have 
been  given  to  it  by  the  idea  of  her  loving  him. 
When  this  sort  of  effluence  is  absent  from  the 
fancy  (whether  from  the  fact  or  not),  a man  may 
go  far  in  devotedness  without  perturbation. 

As  to  the  search  for  Mirah’s  mother  and  broth- 
er, Deronda  took  what  she  had  said  to-day  as  a 
warrant  for  deferring  any  immediate  measures. 
His  conscience  was  not  quite  easy  in  this  desire 
for  delay,  any  more  than  it  was  quite  easy  in  his 
not  attempting  to  learn  the  truth  about  his  own 
mother : in  both  cases  he  felt  that  there  might  be 
an  unfulfilled  duty  to  a parent,  but  in  both  cases 
there  was  an  overpowering  repugnance  to  the 
possible  truth,  which  threw  a turning  weight  into 
the  scale  of  argument. 

“ At  least,  I will  look  about,”  was  his  final  de- 
termination. “ I may  find  some  special  Jewish 
machinery.  I will  wait  till  after  Christmas.” 

What  should  we  all  do  without  the  calendar, 
when  we  want  to  put  off  a disagreeable  duty  ? The 
admirable  arrangements  of  the  solar  system,  by 
which  our  time  is  measured,  always  supply  us 
with  a term  before  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  set  about  any  thing  we  are  disinclined  to. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

44  No  man,”  sayB  a Rabbi,  by  way  of  indisputable  In- 
stance, “ may  tarn  the  bones  of  his  father  and  mother 
into  spoons4— enre  that  his  hearers  felt  the  checks 
against  that  form  of  economy.  The  market  for  spoons 
has  never  expanded  enoagh  for  any  one  to  say, Why 
not  ?”  and  to  argue  that  naman  progress  lies  in  such 
an  application  of  material.  The  only  check  to  be  al- 
leged is  a sentiment,  which  will  coerce  none  who  do 
not  hold  that  sentiments  are  the  better  part  of  the 
world’s  wealth. 

Deronda  meanwhile  took  to  a less  fashionable 
form  of  exercise  than  riding  in  Rotten  Row.  He 
went  often  rambling  in  those  parts  of  London 
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which  are  moat  inhabited  by  common  Jews : he 
walked  to  the  synagogues  at  times  of  service,  he 
looked  into  shops,  he  observed  faces — a process 
not  very  promising  of  particular  discovery.  Why 
did  he  not  address  himself  to  an  influential  Rabbi 
or  other  member  of  a Jewish  community,  to  con- 
sult on  the  chances  of  finding  a mother  named 
Cohen,  with  a son  named  Ezra,  and  a lost  daughter 
named  Mirah?  He  thought  of  doing  so-nafter 
Christmas.  The  fact  was,  notwithstanding  all  his 
sense  of  poetry  in  common  things,  Deronda,  where 
a keen  personal  interest  was  aroused,  could  pot, 
more  than  the  rest  of  us,  continuously  escape  suf- 
fering from  the  pressure  of  that  hard,  unaccom- 
modating Actual,  which  has  never  consulted  our 
taste  and  is  entirely  unselect  Enthusiasm,  we 
know,  dwells  at  ease  among  ideas,  tolerates  garlic 
breathed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  sees  no  shabbi- 
ness in  the  official  trappings  of  classic  proces- 
sions : it  gets  squeamish  when  ideals  press  upon 
it  as  something  warmly  incarnate,  and  can  hardly 
face  them  without  fainting.  Lying  dreamily  in  a 
boat,  imagining  one’s  self  in  quest  of  a beautiful 
maiden’s  relatives  in  Cordova,  elbowed  by  Jews  in 
the  time  of  Ibn-Gebirol,  all  the  physical  incidents 
can  be  borne  without  shock.  Or  if  the  scenery 
of  St.  Mary  Axe  and  Whitechapel  were  imagina- 
tively transported  to  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  at 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  in  the  ears 
listening  for  the  signals  of  the  Messiah  the  Hep  1 
Hep ! Hep ! of  the  Crusaders  came  like  the  bay 
of  blood-hounds;  and  in  the  presence  of  those 
devilish  missionaries  with  sword  and  fire-brand 
the  crouching  figure  of  the  reviled  Jew  turned 
round  erect,  heroic,  flashing  with  sublime  con- 
stancy in  the  face  of  torture  and  death — what 
would  the  dingy  shops  and  unbeautiful  faces  sig- 
nify to  the  thrill  of  contemplative  emotion  ? But 
the  fervor  of  sympathy  with  which  we  contem- 
plate a grandiose  martyrdom  is  feeble  compared 
with  the  enthusiasm  that  keeps  unslacked  where 
there  is  no  danger,  no  challenge — nothing  but 
impartial  mid-day  falling  on  commonplace,  per- 
haps half-repulsive,  objects  which  are  really  the 
beloved  ideas  made  flesh.  Here  undoubtedly  lies 
the  chief  poetic  energy : in  the  force  of  imagina- 
tion that  pierces  or  exalts  the  solid  fact,  instead  of 
floating  among  cloud-pictures.  To  glory  in  a pro- 
phetic vision  of  knowledge  covering  the  earth  is 
an  easier  exercise  of  believing  imagination  than 
to  see  its  beginning  in  newspaper  placards  star- 
ing at  you  from  a bridge  beyond  the  com  fields ; 
and  it  might  well  happen  to  most  of  us  dainty 
people  that  we  were  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  of 
Armageddon  without  being  aware  of  any  thing 
more  than  the  annoyance  of  a little  explosive 
smoke  and  struggling  on  the  ground  immediately 
about  us. 

It  lay  in  Deronda’s  nature  usually  to  contemn 
the  feeble,  fastidious  sympathy  which  shrinks 
from  the  broad  life  of  mankind ; but  now,  with 
Mirah  before  him  as  a living  reality  whose  ex- 
perience he  had  to  care  for,  he  saw  every  common 
Jew  and  Jewess  in  the  light  of  comparison  with 
her,  and  had  a presentiment  of  the  collision  be- 
tween her  idea  of  the  unknown  mother  and  brother 
and  the  discovered  fact — a presentiment  all  the 
keener  in  him  because  of  a suppressed  conscious- 
ness that  a not  unlike  possibility  of  collision 
might  lie  hidden  in  his  own  lot.  Not  that  he 
would  have  looked  with  more  complaoency  of 
expectation  at  wealthy  Jews,  outdoing  the  lords 


of  the  Philistines  in  their  sports ; but  since  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  Mirah’s  friends  being  found 
among  that  class,  their  habits  did  not  immediate- 
ly affect  him.  In  this  mood  he  rambled,  without 
expectation  of  a more  pregnant  result  than  a lit- 
tle preparation  of  his  own  mind,  perhaps  for  fu- 
ture theorizing  as  well  as  practice— very  much 
as  if,  Mirah  being  related'  to  Welsh  miners,  he 
had  gone  to  look  more  closely  at  the  ways  of 
those  people,  not  without  wishing  at  the  same 
time  to  get  a little  light  of  detail  on  the  history 
of  Strikes. 

He  really  did  not  long  to  find  any  body  in  par- 
ticular ; and  when,  as  his  habit  was,  he  looked  at 
the  name  over  a shop  door,  he  was  well  content 
that  it  was  not  Ezra  Cohen.  I confess  he  par- 
ticularly desired  that  Ezra  Cohen  should  not  keep 
a shop.  Wishes  are  held  to  be  ominous ; accord- 
ing to  which  belief  the  order  of  the  world  is  so 
arranged  that  if  you  have  an  impious  objection 
to  a squint,  your  offspring  is  the  more  likely  to 
be  bom  with  one ; also,  that  if  you  happened  to 
desire  a squint,  you  would  not  get  it.  This  de- 
sponding view  of  probability  the  hopeful  entirely 
reject,  taking  their  wishes  as  good  and  sufficient 
security  for  all  kinds  of  fulfillment.  Who  is  ab- 
solutely neutral  ? Deronda  happening  one  morn- 
ing to  turn  into  a little  side  street  out  of  the  noise 
and  obstructions  of  Holbora,  felt  the  scale  dip 
on  the  desponding  side. 

He  was  rather  tired  of  the  streets,  and  had 
paused  to  hail  a hansom  cab  which  he  saw  com- 
ing, when  his  attention  was  caught  by  some  fine 
old  clasps  in  chased  silver  displayed  in  the  win- 
dow at  his  right  hand.  His  first  thought  was 
that  Lady  Mallinger,  who  had  a strictly  Protest- 
ant taste  for  such  Catholic  spoils,  might  like  to 
have  these  missal  clasps  turned  into  a bracelet ; 
then  his  eyes  traveled  over  the  other  contents  of 
the  window,  and  he  saw  that  the  shop  was  that 
kind  of  pawnbroker’s  where  the  lead  is  given  to 
jewelry,  lace,  and  all  equivocal  objects  introduced 
as  bric-d-brac.  A placard  in  one  corner  announced, 
Watches  and  Jewelry  exchanged  and  repaired.  But 
his  survey  had  been  noticed  from  within,  and  a 
figure  appeared  at  the  door,  looking  round  at 
him  and  saying,  in  a tone  of  cordial  encourage- 
ment, u Good-day,  Sir.”  The  instant  was  enough 
for  Deronda  to  see  that  the  face,  unmistakably 
Jewish,  belonged  to  a young  man  about  thirty; 
and  wincing  from  the  shop-keeper’s  persuasive- 
ness that  would  probably  follow,  he  had  no  soon- 
er returned  the  44  good-day”  than  he  passed  to 
the  other  side  of  the  street  and  beckoned  to  the 
cabman  to  draw  up  there.  From  that  station  he 
saw  the  name  over  the  shop  window — Ezra  Cohen. 

There  might  be  a hundred  Ezra  Cohens  letter- 
ed above  shop  windows,  but  Deronda  had  not  seen 
them.  Probably  the  young  man  interested  in  a 
possible  customer  was  Ezra  himself ; and  he  was 
about  the  age  to  be  expected  in  Mirah’s  brother, 
who  was  grown  up  while  she  was  still  a little 
child.  But  Deronda’s  first  endeavor  as  he  drove 
homeward  was  to  convince  himself  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  warrantable  presumption  of  this 
Ezra  being  Mirah’s  brother ; and  next,  that  even 
if,  in  spite  of  good  reasoning,  he  turned  out  to  be 
that  brother,  while  on  inquiry  the  mother  was 
found  to  be  dead,  it  was  not  his — Deronda’s — 
duty  to  make  known  the  discovery  to  Mirah.  In 
inconvenient  disturbance  of  this  conclusion  there 
came  his  lately  acquired  knowledge  that  Mirah 
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would  have  a religious  desire  to  know  of  her 
mother’s  death,  and  also  to  learn  whether  her 
brother  were  living.  How  far  was  he  justified  in 
determining  another  life  by  his  own  notions? 
Was  it  not  his  secret  complaint  against  the  way 
in  which  others  had  ordered  his  own  life  that  he 
had  not  open  daylight  on  all  its  relations,  so  that 
he  had  not,  like  other  men,  the  full  guidance  of 
primary  duties  ? 

The  immediate  relief  from  this  inward  debate 
was  the  reflection  that  he  had  not  yet  made  any 
real  discovery,  and  that  by  looking  into  the  facts 
more  closely  he  should  be  certified  that  there 
was  no  demand  on  him  for  any  decision  whatever. 
He  intended  to  return  to  that  shop  as  soon  as  he 
could  conveniently,  and  buy  the  clasps  for  Lady 
Mallinger.  But  he  was  hindered  for  several  days 
by  Sir  Hugo,  who,  about  to  make  an  after-dinner 
speech  on  a burning  topic,  wanted  Deronda  to 
forage  for  him  on  the  legal  part  of  the  question, 
besides  wasting  time  every  day  on  argument 
which  always  ended  in  a drawn  battle.  As  on 
many  other  questions,  they  held  different  sides ; 
but  Sir  Hugo  did  not  mind  this,  and  when  Deron- 
da put  his  point  well,  said,  with  a mixture  of  sat- 
isfaction and  regret : 

44  Confound  it,  Dan  I why  don’t  you  make  an 
opportunity  of  saying  these  things  in  public? 
You’re  wrong,  you  know.  You  won’t  succeed. 
You’ve  got  the  massive  sentiment,  the  heavy  ar- 
tillery, of  the  country  against  you.  But  it’s  all 
the  better  ground  for  a young  man  to  display 
himself  on.  When  I was  your  age,  I should  have 
taken  it.  And  it  would  be  quite  as  well  for  you 
to  be  in  opposition  to  me  here  and  there.  It 
would  throw  you  more  into  relief.  If  you  would 
seise  an  occasion  of  this  sort  to  make  an  impres- 
sion, you  might  be  in  Parliament  in  no  time. 
And  you  know  that  would  gratify  me.” 

“I  am  sorry  not  to  do  what  would  gratify  you, 
Sir,”  said  Deronda.  “ But  I can  not  persuade 
myself  to  look  at  politics  as  a profession.” 

44  Why  not  ? If  a man  is  not  bora  into  public 
life  by  bis  position  in  the  country,  there’s  no  way 
for  him  but  to  embrace  it  by  his  own  efforts.  The 
business  of  the  country  must  be  done — her  Maj- 
esty’s government  carried  on,  as  the  old  Duke 
said.  And  it  never  could  be,  my  boy,  if  every 
body  looked  at  politics  as  if  they  were  prophecy, 
and  demanded  an  inspired  vocation.  If  you  are 
to  get  into  Parliament,  it  won’t  do  to  sit  still 
and  wait  for  a call  either  from  Heaven  or  con- 
stituents.” , 

41 1 don’t  want  to  make  a living  out  of  opin- 
ions,” said  Deronda ; 44  especially  out  of  borrowed 
opinions.  Not  that  I mean  to  blame  other  men. 

I dare  say  many  better  fellows  than  I don’t  mind 
getting  on  to  a platform  to  praise  themselves,  and 
giving  their  word  of  honor  for  a party.” 

44  I’ll  tell  you  what,  Dan,”  said  Sir  Hugo,  44  a 
man  who  sets  his  face  against  every  sort  of  hum- 
bug is  simply  a three-cornered,  impracticable  fel- 
low. There’s  a bad  style  of  humbug,  but  there 
is  also  a good  style— one  that  oils  the  wheels  and 
makes  progress  possible.  If  you  are  to  rule  men, 
you  must  rule  them  through  their  own  ideas; 
and  I agree  with  the  Archbishop  at  Naples  who 
had  a St  Januarius  procession  against  the  plague. 
It’s  no  use  having  an  Order  in  Council  against 
popular  shallowness.  There  is  no  action  possi- 
ble without  a little  acting.” 

44  One  may  be  obliged  to  give  way  to  an  occa- 


sional necessity,”  said  Deronda.  44  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  say, 4 In  this  particular  case  I am  forced 
to  put  on  this  fool’s  cap  and  grin,’  and  another  to 
buy  a pocket  fool’s  cap  and  practice  myself  in  grin- 
ning. I can’t  see  any  real  public  expediency  that 
does  not  keep  an  ideal  before  it  which  makes  a 
limit  of  deviation  from  the  direct  path.  But  if  I 
were  to  set  up  for  a public  man,  I might  mistake 
my  own  success  for  public  expediency.” 

It  was  after  this  dialogue,  which  was  rather  jar- 
ring to  him,  that  Deronda  set  out  on  his  medita- 
ted second  visit  to  Ezra  Cohen’s.  He  entered  the 
street  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  Holbora  entrance, . 
and  an  inward  reluctance  slackened  his  pace, 
while  his  thoughts  were  transferring  what  he  had 
just  been  saying  about  public  expediency  to  the 
entirely  private  difficulty  which  brought  him  back 
again  into  this  unattractive  thoroughfare.  It 
might  soon  become  an  immediate  practical  ques- 
tion with  him  how  far  he  could  call  it  a wise  ex- 
pediency to  conceal  the  fact  of  close  kindred. 
Such  questions  turning  up  constantly  in  life  are 
often  decided  in  a rough  and  ready  way ; and  to 
many  it  will  appear  an  overrefinement  in  Deron- 
da that  he  should  make  any  great  point  of  a mat- 
ter confined  to  his  own  knowledge.  But  we  have 
seen  the  reasons  why  he  had  come  to  regard  con- 
cealment as  a bane  of  life,  and  the  necessity  of 
concealment  as  a mark  by  which  lines  of  action 
were  to  be  avoided.  The  prospect  of  being  urged 
against  the  confirmed  habit  of  his  mind  was  natu- 
rally grating.  He  even  paused  here  and  there  be- 
fore the  most  plausible  shop  windows  for  a gen- 
tleman to  look  into,  half  inclined  to  decide  that 
he  would  not  increase  his  knowledge  about  that 
modern  Ezra,  who  was  certainly  not  a leader 
among  his  people— a hesitation  which  proved 
how,  in  a man  much  given  to  reasoning,  a bare 
possibility  may  weigh  more  than  the  best-clad 
likelihood ; for  Deronda’s  reasoning  had  decided 
that  all  likelihood  was  against  this  man’s  being 
Mirah’s  brother. 

One  of  the  shop  windows  he  paused  before  was 
that  of  a second-hand  book-shop,  where,  on  a nar- 
row table  outside,  the  literature  of  the  ages  was 
represented  in  judicious  mixture,  from  the  im- 
mortal verse  of  Homer  to  the  mortal  prose  of  the 
railway  novel  That  the  mixture  was  judicious 
was  apparent  from  Deronda’s  finding  in  it  some- 
thing that  he  wanted,  namely,  that  wonderful  bit 
of  autobiography,  the  life  of  the  Polish  Jew,  Sal- 
omon Maimon,  which,  as  he  could  easily  slip  it 
into  his  pocket,  he  took  from  its  place,  and  en- 
tered the  shop  to  pay  for,  expecting  to  see  behind 
the  counter  a grimy  personage  showing  that  non- 
chalanct  about  sales  which  seems  to  belong  uni- 
versally to  the  second-hand  book  business.  In 
most  other  trades  you  find  generous  men  who  are 
anxious  to  sell  you  their  wares  for  your  own  wel- 
fare ; but  even  a Jew  will  not  urge  Simson’s  Euclid 
on  you  with  an  affectionate  assurance  that  you 
will  have  pleasure  in  reading  it,  and  that  he  wish- 
es he  had  twenty  more  of  the  article,  so  much  is 
it  in  request  One  is  led  to  fear  that  a second- 
hand bookseller  may  belong  to  that  unhappy  class 
of  men  who  have  no  belief  in  the  good  of  what 
they  get  their  living  by,  yet  keep  conscience  enough 
to  be  morose  rather  than  unctuous  in  their  vocation. 

But  instead  of  the  ordinary  tradesman,  he  saw, 
on  the  dark  background  of  books  in  the  long 
narrow  shop,  a figure  that  was  somewhat  startling 
in  its  unusualness.  A man  in  threadbare  clothing, 
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whose  age  was  difficult  to  guess — from  the  dead 
yellowish  flatness  of  the  flesh,  something  like  an 
old  ivory  carving — was  seated  on  a stool  against 
some  book -shelves  that  projected  beyond  the 
short  counter,  doing  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  reading  the  yesterday’s  Times  ; but  when 
he  let  the  paper  rest  on  his  lap  and  looked  at  the 
incoming  customer,  the  thought  glanced  through 
Deronda  that  precisely  such  a physiognomy  as 
that  might  possibly  have  been  seen  in  a prophet 
of  the  Exile,  or  in  some  New  Hebrew  poet  of  the 
mediaeval  time.  It  was  a finely  typical  Jewish 
face,  wrought  into  intensity  of  expression  appar- 
ently by  a strenuous  eager  experience  in  which 
all  the  satisfaction  had  been  indirect  and  far  off, 
and  perhaps  by  some  bodily  suffering  also,  which 
involved  that  absence  of  ease  in  the  present.  The 
features  were  clear  cut,  not  large ; the  brow  not 
high,  but  broad,  and  fully  defined  by  the  crisp 
black  hair.  It  might  never  have  been  a particu- 
larly handsome  face,  but  it  must  always  have 
been  forcible  ; and  now  with  its  dark,  far-off  gaze, 
and  yellow  pallor  in  relief  on  the  gloom  of  the 
backward  shop,  one  might  have  imagined  one’s 
self  coming  upon  it  in  some  past  prison  of  the 
Inquisition,  which  a mob  had  suddenly  burst 
open ; while  the  look  fixed  on  an  incidental  cus- 
tomer seemed  eager  and  questioning  enough  to 
have  been  turned  on  one  who  might  have  been  a 
messenger  either  of  delivery  or  of  death.  The  fig- 
ure was  probably  familiar  and  unexciting  enough 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  street ; but  to  Deronda’s 
mind  it  brought  so  strange  a blending  of  the  un- 
wonted with  the  common,  that  there  was  a per- 
ceptible interval  of  mutual  observation  before 
he  asked  his  question,  “ What  is  the  price  of  this 
book?”  . 

After  taking  the  book  and  examining  the  fly- 
leaves without  rising,  the  supposed  bookseller 
said,  “ There  is  no  mark,  and  Mr.  Ram  is  not  in 
now.  I am  keeping  the  shop  while  he  is  gone  to 
dinner.  What  are  you  disposed  to  give  for  it  ?” 
He  held  the  book  closed  on  his  lap  with  his  hand 
on  it,  and  looked  examiningly  at  Deronda,  over 
whom  there  came  the  disagreeable  idea  that  pos- 
sibly this  striking  personage  wanted  to  see  how 
much  could  be  got  out  of  a customer’s  ignorance 
of  prices.  But  without  further  reflection  he  said, 
44  Don’t  you  know  how  much  it  is  worth  ?” 

44  Not  its  market  price.  May  I ask  have  you 
read  it  ?” 

44  No.  I have  read  an  account  of  it,  which 
makes  me  want  to  buy  it.” 

44  You  are  a man  of  learning — you  are  interest- 
ed in  Jewish  history  ?”  This  was  said  in  a deep- 
ened tone  of  eager  inquiry. 

44 1 am  certainly  interested  in  Jewish  history,” 
said  Deronda,  quietly,  curiosity  overcoming  his 
dislike  to  the  sort  of  inspection  as  well  as  ques- 
tioning he  was  under. 

But  immediately  the  strange  Jew  rose  from  his 
sitting  posture,  and  Deronda  felt  a thin  hand 
pressing  his  arm  tightly,  while  a hoarse,  excited 
voice,  not  much  above  a loud  whisper,  said, 

44  You  are  perhaps  of  our  race  ?” 

Deronda  colored  deeply,  not  liking  the  grasp, 
and  then  answered,  with  a slight  shake  of  the 
head,  44  No.”  The  grasp  was  relaxed,  the  hand 
withdrawn,  the  eagerness  of  the  face  collapsed 
into  uninterested  melancholy,  as  if  some  possess- 
ing spirit  which  had  leaped  into  the  eyes  and  gest- 
ures had  sunk  back  again  to  the  inmost  recesses 


Of  the  frame ; and  moving  further  off  as  he  held 
out  the  little  book,  the  stranger  said,  in  a tone  of 
distant  civility, 44 1 believe  Mr.  Ram  will  be  satis- 
fied with  half  a crown,  Sir.” 

The  effect  of  this  change  on  Deronda — he  aft- 
erward smiled  when  he  recalled  it — was  oddly 
embarrassing  and  humiliating,  as  if  some  high 
dignitary  had  found  him  deficient  and  given  him 
his  conge.  There  was  nothing  further  to  be  said, 
however : he  paid  his  half  crown  and  carried  off 
his  Salomon  MaimorCs  Lebensgeschichte  with  a mere 
44  good-morning.” 

He  felt  some  vexation  at  the  sudden  arrest  of 
the  interview,  and  the  apparent  prohibition  that 
he  should  know  more  of  this  man,  who  was  cer- 
tainly something  out  of  the  common  way — as  dif- 
ferent probably  as  a Jew  could  well  be  from  Ezra 
Cohen,  through  whose  door  Deronda  was  pres- 
ently entering,  and  whose  flourishing  face  glist- 
ening on  the  way  to  fatness  was  hanging  over  the 
counter  in  negotiation  with  some  one  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  partition,  concerning  two  plated 
stoppers  and  three  tea-spoons,  which  lay  spread 
before  him.  Seeing  Deronda  enter,  he  called  out, 
44  Mother ! mother !”  and  then,  with  a familiar 
nod  and  smile,  said,  ‘‘Coming,  Sir— coining  di- 
rectly.” 

Deronda  could  not  help  looking  toward  the  door 
from  the  back  with  some  anxiety,  which  was  not 
soothed  when  he  saw  a vigorous  woman  beyond 
fifty  enter,  and  approach  to  serve  him.  Not  that 
there  was  any  thing  very  repulsive  about  her : the 
worst  that  could  be  said  was  that  she  had  that 
look  of  having  made  her  toilet  with  little  water, 
and  by  twilight,  which  is  common  to  unyouthful 
people  of  her  class,  and  of  having  presumably 
slept  in  her  large  ear-rings,  if  not  in  her  rings  and 
necklace.  In  fact,  what  caused  a sinking  of  heart 
in  Deronda  was  her  not  being  so  coarse  and  ugly 
as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  her  being  Mirah’s  mother. 
Any  one  who  has  looked  at  a face  to  try  and  dis- 
cern signs  of  known  kinship  in  it  will  understand 
his  process  of  conjecture — how  he  tried  to  think 
away  the  fat  which  had  gradually  disguised  the 
outlines  of  youth,  and  to  discern  what  one  may 
call  the  elementary  expressions  of  the  face.  He 
was  sorry  to  see  no  absolute  negative  to  his  fears. 
Just  as  it  was  conceivable  that  this  Ezra,  brought 
up  to  trade,  might  resemble  the  scape-grace  father 
in  every  thing  but  his  knowledge  and  talent,  so  it 
was  not  impossible  that  his  mother  might  have 
had  a lovely  refined  daughter  whose  type  of  feature 
and  expression  was  like  Mirah’s.  The  eyebrows 
had  a vexatious  similarity  of  line ; and  who  Bhall 
decide  how  far  a face  may  be  masked  when  thfc 
uncherishing  years  have  thrust  it  far  onward  in 
the  ever-new  procession  of  youth  and  age  ? The 
good  humor  of  the  glance  remained  and  shone 
out  in  a motherly  way  at  Deronda,  as  she  said,  in 
a mild  guttural  tone, 

44  How  can  I serve  you,  Sir?” 

44 1 should  like  to  look  at  the  silver  clasps  in  the 
window,”  said  Deronda ; 44  the  larger  ones,  please, 
in  the  corner  there.” 

They  were  not  quite  easy  to  get  at  from  the 
mother’s  station,  and  the  son,  seeing  this,  called 
out,  “ I’ll  reach  ’em,  mother ; I’ll  reach  ’em,”  run- 
ning forward  with  alacrity,  and  then  handing  the 
clasps  to  Deronda  with  the  smiling  remark, 

44  Mother’s  too  proud : she  wants  to  do  every 
thing  herself.  That’s  why  I called  her  to  wait  on 
you,  Sir.  When  there’s  a particular  gentleman 
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customer,  Sir,  I daredn’t  do  any  other  than  call 
her.  But  I can’t  let  her  do  herself  a mischief 
with  stretching.” 

Here  Mr.  Cohen  made  way  again  for  his  parent, 
who  gave  a little  guttural  amiable  laugh  while  she 
looked  at  Deronda,  as  much  as  to  say,  “ This  boy 
will  be  at  his  jokes,  but  you  see  he’s  the  best  son 
in  the  world;”  and  evidently  the  son  enjoyed 
pleasing  her,  though  he  also  wished  to  convey  an 
apology  to  his  distinguished  customer  for  not 
giving  him  the  advantage  of  his  own  exclusive 
attention. 

Deronda  began  to  examine  the  clasps  as  if  he 
had  many  points  to  observe  before  he  could  come 
to  a decision. 

44  They  are  only  three  guineas,  Sir,”  said  the 
mother,  encouragingly. 

44  First-rate  workmanship,  Sir — worth  twice  the 
money ; only  I got  ’em  a bargain  from  Cologne,” 
said  the  son,  parenthetically,  from  a distance. 

Meanwhile  two  new  customers  entered,  and  the 
repeated  call, 44  Addy !”  brought  from  the  back  of 
the  shop  a group  that  Deronda  turned  frankly  to 
stare  at,  feeling  sure  that  the  stare  would  be  held 
complimentary.  The  group  consisted  of  a black- 
eyed  young  woman  who  carried  a black-eyed  little 
one,  its  head  already  well  covered  with  black  curls, 
and  deposited  it  on  the  counter,  from  which  sta- 
tion it  looked  round  with  even  more  than  the 
usual  intelligence  of  babies ; also  a robust  boy  of 
six  and  a younger  girl,  both  with  black  eyes  and 
black-ringed  hair — looking  more  Semitic  than 
their  parents,  as  the  puppy  lions  show  the  spots 
of  far-off  progenitors.  The  young  woman  answer- 
ing to  44  Addy” — a sort  of  paroquet  in  a bright 
blue  dress,  with  coral  necklace  and  ear-rings,  her 
hair  set  up  in  a huge  bush — looked  as  compla- 
cently lively  and  unrefined  as  her  husband ; and 
by  a certain  difference  from  the  mother  deepened 
in  Deronda  the  unwelcome  impression  that  the 
latter  was  not  so  utterly  common  a Jewess  as  to 
exclude  her  being  the  mother  of  Mirah.  While 
that  thought  was  glancing  through  his  mind,  the 
boy  had  run  forward  into  the  shop  with  an  ener- 
getic stamp,  and  setting  himself  about  four  feet 
from  Deronda,  with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of 
his  miniature  knickerbockers,  looked  at  him  with 
a precocious  air  of  survey.  Perhaps  it  was  chief- 
ly with  a diplomatic  design  to  linger  and  ingra- 
tiate himself  that  Deronda  patted  the  boy’s  head, 
•aytog, 

44  What  is  your  name,  sirrah  ?” 

44  Jacob  Alexander  Cohen,”  said  the  small  man, 
with  much  ease  and  distinctness. 

44  You  are  not  named  after  your  father,  then?” 

44  No ; after  my  grandfather.  He  sells  knives 
and  razors  and  scissors — my  grandfather  does,” 
said  Jacob,  wishing  to  impress  the  stranger  with 
that  high  connection.  44  He  gave  me  this  knife.” 
Here  a pocket-knife  was  drawn  forth,  and  the 
small  fingers,  both  naturally  and  artificially  dark, 
opened  two  blades  and  a corkscrew  with  much 
quickness. 

44  Is  not  that  a dangerous  plaything  ?”  said  De- 
ronda, turning  to  the  grandmother. 

44  He'W  never  hurt  himself,  bless  you  1”  said  she, 
contemplating  her  grandson  with  placid  rapture. 

44  Have  you  got  a knife  ?”  says  Jacob,  coming 
closer.  His  small  voice  was  hoarse  in  its  glibness, 
as  if  it  belonged  to  an  aged  commercial  soul,  fa- 
tigued with  bargaining  through  many  generations. 

44  Yes.  Do  you  want  to  see  it  ?”  said  Deron- 


da, taking  a small  penknife  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket. 

Jacob  seized  it  immediately  and  retreated  a 
little,  holding  the  two  knives  in  his  palms,  and 
bending  over  them  in  meditative  comparison.  By 
this  time  the  other  clients  were  gone,  and  the 
whole  family  had  gathered  to  the  spot,  centring 
their  attention  on  the  marvelous  Jacob:  the  fa- 
ther, mother,  and  grandmother  behind  the  coun- 
ter, with  baby  held  staggering  thereon,  and  the 
little  girl  in  front  leaning  at  her  brother’s  elbow 
to  assist  him  in  looking  at  the  knives. 

44  Mine’s  the  best,”  said  Jacob  at  last,  return- 
ing Deronda’s  knife,  as  if  he  had  been  entertain- 
ing the  idea  of  exchange  and  had  rejected  it. 

Father  and  mother  laughed  aloud  with  delight. 
44  You  won’t  find  Jacob  choosing  the  worst,”  said 
Mr.  Cohen,  winking,  with  much  confidence  in  the 
customer’s  admiration,  rferonda,  looking  at  the 
grandmother,  who  had  only  an  inward  silent 
laugh,  said, 

44  Are  these  the  only  grandchildren  you  have  ?” 

44  All.  This  is  my  only  son,”  she  answered,  in 
a communicative  tone,  Deronda’s  glance  and  man- 
ner as  usual  conveying  the  impression  of  sympa- 
thetic interest — which  on  this  occasion  answered 
his  purpose  well.  It  seemed  to  come  naturally 
enough  that  he  should  say, 

44  And  you  have  no  daughter  ?”  * 

There  was  an  instantaneous  change  in  the 
mother’s  face.  Her  lips  closed  more  firmly,  she 
looked  down,  swept  her  hands  outward  on  the 
counter,  and  finally  turned  her  back  on  Deronda 
to  examine  some  Indian  handkerchiefs  that  hung 
in  pawn  behind  her.  Her  son  gave  a significant 
glance,  set  up  his  shoulders  an  instant,  and  just 
put  his  finger  to  his  lips — then  said,  quickly, 44 1 
think  you’re  a first-rate  gentleman  in  the  city,  Sir, 
if  I may  be  allowed  to  guess  ?” 

44  No,”  said  Deronda,  with  a preoccupied  air, 
44 1 have  nothing  to  do  with  the  city.” 

44  That’s  a bad  job.  I thought  you  might  be 
the  young  principal  of  a first-rate  firm,”  said  Mr. 
Cohen,  wishing  to  make  amends  for  the  check 
on  his  customer’s  natural  desire  to  know  more  of 
him  and  his.  44  But  you  understand  silver-work, 
I see.” 

44  A little,”  said  Deronda,  taking  up  the  clasps 
a moment  and  laying  them  down  again.  That 
unwelcome  bit  of  circumstantial  evidence  bad 
made  his  mind  busy  with  a plan  which  was  cer- 
tainly more  like  acting  than  any  thing  he  had 
been  aware  of  in  his  own  conduct  before.  But 
the  bare  possibility  that  more  knowledge  might 
nullify  the  evidence  now  overpowered  the  incli- 
nation to  rest  in  uncertainty. 

44  To  tell  you  the  truth,”  he  went  on, 44  my  errand 
is  not  so  much  to  buy  as  to  borrow.  I dare  say  you 
go  into  rather  heavy  transactions  occasionally.” 

44  Well,  Sir,  I’ve  accommodated  gentlemen  of 
distinction — I’m  proud  to  say  it.  I wouldn’t 
exchange  my  business  with  any  in  the  world. 
There’s  none  more  honorable,  nor  more  charita- 
ble, nor  more  necessary  for  all  classes,  from  the 
good  lady  who  wants  a little  of  the  ready  for  the 
baker,  to  a gentleman  like  yourself,  Sir,  who  may 
want  it  for  amusement.  I like  my  business,  I 
like  my  street,  and  I like  my  shop.  I wouldn’t 
have  it  a door  further  down.  And  I wouldn’t  be 
without  a pawn  shop,  Sir,  to  be  the  Lord  Mayor. 
It  puts  you  in  connection  with  the  world  at  large. 

I say  it’s  like  the  government  revenue — it  em- 
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braces  the  brass  as  well  as  the  gold  of  the  coun- 
try. And  a man  who  doesn’t  get  money,  Sir,  can’t 
accommodate.  Now  what  can  I do  for  you,  Sir  ?” 

If  an  amiable  self-satisfaction  is  the  mark  of 
earthly  bliss,  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  a piti- 
able mortal  compared  with  Mr.  Cohen — clearly 
one  of  those  persons  who,  being  in  excellent  spir- 
its about  themselves,  are  willing  to  cheer  stran- 
gers by  letting  them  know  it.  While  he  was  de- 
Svering  himself  with  lively  rapidity,  he  took  the 
baby  from  his  wife,  and  holding  it  on  his  arm, 
presented  his  features  to  be  explored  by  its  small 
fists.  Deronda,  not  in  a cheerful  mood,  was  rash- 
ly pronouncing  this  Ezra  Cohen  to  be  the  most 
unpoetic  Jew  he  had  ever  met  with  in  books  or 
life : his  phraseology  was  as  little  as  possible  like 
that  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  no  shadow  of  a 
Suffering  Race  distinguished  his  vulgarity  of  soul 
from  that  of  a prosperous  pink-and-white  huck- 
ster of  the  purest  English  lineage.  It  is  natural- 
ly a Christian  feeling  that  a Jew  ought  not  to  be 
conceited.  However,  this  was  no  reason  for  not 
persevering  in  his  project,  and  he  answered  at 
once,  in  adventurous  ignorance  of  technicalities : 

“ I have  a fine  diamond  ring  to  offer  as  secur- 
ity— not  with  me  at  this  moment,  unfortunately, 
for  I am  not  in  the  habit  of  wearing  it.  But  I 
will  come  again  this  evening  and  bring  it  with 
Ae.  Fifty  pounds  at  once  would  be  a conven- 
ience to  me.” 

44  Well,  you  know,  this  evening  is  the  Sabbath, 
young  gentleman,”  said  Cohen,  “ and  I go  to  the 
Shoot.  The  shop  will  be  closed.  But  accommo- 
dation is  a work  of  charity ; if  you  can’t  get  here 
before,  and  are  any  ways  pressed,  why,  i’ll  look 
at  your  diamond.  You’re  perhaps  from  the  West 
End — a longish  drive  ?” 

44  Yes ; and  your  Sabbath  begins  early  at  this 
season.  I could  be  here  by  five — will  that  do  ?” 
Deronda  had  not  been  without  hope  that  by  ask- 
ing to  come  on  a Friday  evening  he  might  get 
a better  opportunity  of  observing  points  in  the 
family  character,  and  might  even  be  able  to  put 
some  decisive  question. 

Cohen  assented ; but  here  the  marvelous  Jacob, 
whose  physique  supported  a precocity  that  would 
have  shattered  a Gentile  of  his  years,  showed  that 
he  had  been  listening  with  much  comprehension 
by  saying,  44  You  are  coming  again.  Have  you 
got  any  more  knives  at  home  ?” 

44 1 think  I have  one,”  said  Deronda,  smiling 
down  at  him. 

44  Has  it  two  blades  and  a hook — and  a white 
handle  like  that  ?”  said  Jacob,  pointing  to  the 
waistcoat  pocket. 

44 1 dare  say  it  has.” 

44  Do  you  Hke  a corkscrew  ?”  said  Jacob,  ex- 
hibiting that  article  in  his  own  knife  again,  and 
looking  up  with  serious  inquiry. 

44  Yes,”  said  Deronda,  experimentally. 

44  Bring  your  knife,  then,  and  we’ll  shwop,”  said 
Jacob,  returning  the  knife  to  his  pocket,  and 
stamping  about  with  the  sense  that  he  had  con- 
cluded a good  transaction. 

The  grandmother  had  now  recovered  her  usual 
manners,  and  the  whole  family  watched  Deronda 
radiantly  when  he  caressingly  lifted  the  little  girl, 
to  whom  he  had  not  hitherto  given  attention,  and 
seating  her  on  the  counter,  asked  for  her  name 
also.  She  looked  at  him  in  silence,  and  put  her 
fingers  to  her  gold  ear-rings,  which  he  did  not 
seem  to  have  noticed. 


u Adelaide  Rebekah  is  her  name,”  said  her 
mother,  proudly.  44  Speak  to  the  gentleman, 
lovey.” 

44  Shlav’m  Shabbes  fyock  on,”  said  Adelaide 
Rebekah. 

44  Her  Sabbath  frock,  she  means,”  said  the  fa- 
ther, in  explanation.  44  She’ll  have  her  Sabbath 
frock  on  this  evening.” 

44  And  will  you  let  me  see  you  in  it,  Adelaide  ?” 
said  Deronda,  with  that  gentle  intonation  which 
came  very  easily  to  him. 

44  Say  yes,  lovey — yes,  if  you  please,  Sir,”  said 
her  mother,  enchanted  with  this  handsome  young 
gentleman,  who  appreciated  remarkable  children. 

44  And  will  you  give  me  a kiss  this  evening  ?” 
said  Deronda,  with  a hand  on  each  of  her  little 
brown  shoulders. 

Adelaide  Rebekah  (her  miniature  crinoline  and 
monumental  features  corresponded  with  the  com- 
bination of  her  names)  immediately  put  up  her 
lips  to  pay  the  kiss  in  advance ; whereupon  her 
father,  rising  into  still  more  glowing  satisfaction 
with  the  general  meritoriousness  of  his  circum- 
stances, and  with  the  stranger  who  was  an  ad- 
miring witness,  said,  cordially : 

44  You  see  there’s  somebody  will  be  disappoint- 
ed if  you  don’t  come  this  evening,  Sir.  You  won’t 
mind  sitting  down  in  our  family  place  and  waiting 
a bit  for  me,  if  I’m  not  in  when  you  come,  Sir? 
I’ll  stretch  a point  to  accommodate  a gent  of  your 
sort.  Bring  the  diamond,  and  Til  see  what  I can 
do  for  you.” 

Deronda  thus  left  the  most  favorable  impres- 
sion behind  him  as  a preparation  for  more  easy 
intercourse.  But,  for  his  own  part,  those  ameni- 
ties had  been  carried  on  under  the  heaviest  spirits. 
If  these  were  really  Mirah’s  relatives,  he  could  not 
imagine  that  even  her  fervid  filial  piety  could  give 
the  reunion  with  them  any  sweetness  beyond  such 
as  could  be  found  in  the  strict  fulfillment  of  a 
painful  duty.  What  did  this  vaunting  brother 
need  ? And  with  the  most  favorable  supposition 
about  the  hypothetic  mother,  Deronda  shrank 
from  the  image  of  a first  meeting  between  her 
and  Mirah,  and  still  more  from  the  idea  of  Mirah’s 
domestication  with  this  family.  He  took  refuge 
in  disbelief.  To  find  an  Ezra  Cohen  when  the 
name  was  running  in  your  head  was  no  more  ex- 
traordinary than  to  find  a Josiah  Smith  under  like 
circumstances ; and  as  to  the  coincidence  about 
the  daughter,  it  would  probably  turn  out  to  be  a 
difference.  If,  however,  further  knowledge  con- 
firmed the  more  undesirable  conclusion,  what 
would  be  wise  expediency  ? — to  try  and  determine 
the  best  consequences  by  concealment,  or  to  brave 
other  consequences  for  the  sake  of  that  openness 
which  is  the  sweet  fresh  air  of  our  moral  life  ? 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

14  Br  1st  gebelflMd 
Israel  Dm  hat  verwandelt 
Hexensprach  in  einen  Hand. 

• •••••• 

Aber  jeden  Frelt&g  Abend, 

In  der  D&mm’rangstnnde,  plotslich 
Weicht  der  Zaaber,  and  der  Hand 
Wird  &afs  Neu’  eln  menschlicb  Wesen." 

Heinz  : Prinzessin  Sabbath. 

When  Deronda  arrived  at  five  o’clock  the  shop 
was  closed,  and  the  door  was  opened  for  him  by 
the  Christian  servant  When  she  showed  him 
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into  the  room  behind  the  shop,  he  was  surprised 
at  the  prettiness  of  the  scene.  The  house  was 
old,  and  rather  extensive  at  the  back : probably 
the  large  room  he  now  entered  was  gloomy  by 
daylight,  but  now  it  was  agreeably  lit  by  a fine 
old  brass  lamp  with  seven  oil  lights  hanging  above 
the  snow-white  cloth  spread  on  the  central  table. 
The  ceiling  and  walls  were  smoky,  and  all  the  sur- 
roundings were  dark  enough  to  throw  into  relief 
the  human  figures,  which  had  a Venetian  glow  of 
coloring.  The  grandmother  was  arrayed  in  yel- 
lowish-brown, with  a large  £old  chain  in  lieu  of 
the  necklace,  and  by  this  light  her  yellow  face 
with  its  darkly  marked  eyebrows  and  framing 
rouleau  of  gray  hair  looked  as  handsome  as  was 
necessary  for  picturesque  effect  Young  Mrs. 
Cohen  was  clad  in  red  and  black,  with  a string 
of  large  artificial  pearls  wound  round  and  round 
her  neck ; the  baby  lay  asleep  in  the  cradle  un- 
der a scarlet  counterpane ; Adelaide  Rebekah  was 
in  braided  amber;  and  Jacob  Alexander  was  in 
black  velveteen  with  scarlet  stockings.  As  the 
four  pairs  of  black  eyes  all  glistened  a welcome 
at  Deronda,  he  was  almost  ashamed  of  the  super- 
cilious dislike  these  happy-looking  creatures  had 
raised  in  him  by  daylight  Nothing  could  be  more 
cordial  than  the  greeting  he  received,  and  both 
mother  and  grandmother  seemed  to  gather  more 
dignity  from  being  seen  on  the  private  hearth, 
showing  hospitality.  He  looked  round  with  some 
wonder  at  the  old  furniture:  the  oaken  bureau 
and  high  side  table  must  surely  be  mere  matters 
of  chance  and  economy,  and  not  due  to  the  family 
taste.  A large  dish  of  blue-and-yellow  ware  was 
set  up  on  the  side  table,  and  flanking  it  were  two 
old  silver  vessels ; in  front  of  them  a large  vol- 
ume in  darkened  vellum  with  a deep-ribbed  back. 
In  the  corner  at  the  farther  end  was  an  open  door 
into  an  inner  room,  where  there  was  also  a light. 

Deronda  took  in  these  details  by  parenthetic 
glances  while  he  met  Jacob’s  pressing  solicitude 
about  the  knife.  He  had  taken  the  pains  to  buy 
one  with  the  requisites  of  the  hook  and  white 
handle,  and  produced  it  on  demand,  saying, 

“ Is  that  the  sort  of  thing  you  want,  Jacob  ?” 

It  was  subjected  to  a severe  scrutiny ; the  hook 
and  blades  were  opened,  and  the  article  of  barter 
with  the  corkscrew  was  drawn  forth  for  com- 
parison. 

u Why  do  you  like  a hook  better  than  a cork- 
screw ?”  said  Deronda. 

41  ’Caush  I can  get  hold  of  things  with  a hook. 
A corkscrew  won’t  go  into  any  thing  but  corks. 
But  it’s  better  for  you — you  can  draw  corks.” 

“You  agree  to  change,  then?”  said  Deronda, 
observing  that  the  grandmother  was  listening 
with  delight. 

“ What  else  have  you  got  in  your  pockets  ?” 
said  Jacob,  with  deliberative  seriousness. 

“Hush,  hush,  Jacob  love,”  said  the  grand- 
mother. And  Deronda,  mindful  of  discipline,  an- 
swered, 

“ I think  I must  not  tell  you  that  Our  busi- 
ness was  with  the  knives.” 

Jacob  looked  up  into  his  face  scanningly  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  apparently  arriving  at  his 
conclusions,  said,  gravely, 

“ I’ll  shwop,”  handing  the  corkscrew  knife  to 
Deronda,  who  pocketed  it  with  corresponding 
gravity. 

Immediately  the  small  son  of  Shem  ran  off  into 
the  next  room,  whence  his  voice  was  heard  in 


rapid  chat ; and  then  ran  back  again — when,  see- 
ing his  father  enter,  he  seized  a little  velveteen 
hat  which  lay  on  a chair  and  put  it  on  to  approach 
him.  Cohen  kept  on  his  own  hat,  and  took  no 
notice  of  the  visitor,  but  stood  still  while  the  two 
children  went  up  to  him  and  clasped  his  knees : 
then  he  laid  his  hands  on  each  in  turn  and  ut- 
tered his  Hebrew  benediction ; whereupon  the 
wife,  who  had  lately  taken  baby  from  the  cradle, 
brought  it  up  to  her  husband  and  held  it  under 
his  outstretched  hands,  to  be  blessed  in  its  sleep. 
For  the  moment  Deronda  thought  that  this  pawn- 
broker, proud  of  his  vocation,  was  not  utterly 
prosaic. 

“Well,  Sir,  you  found  your  welcome  in  my 
family,  I think,”  said  Cohen,  putting  down  his 
hat,  and  becoming  his  former  self.  “ And  you’ve 
been  punctual.  Nothing  like  a little  stress  here,” 
he  added,  tapping  his  side  pocket  as  he  sat  down. 
“It’s  good  for  us  all  in  our  turn.  I’ve  felt  it 
when  I’ve  had  to  make  up  payments.  I began 
early — had  to  turn  myself  about,  and  put  myself 
into  shapes  to  fit  every  sort  of  box.  It’s  bracing 
to  the  mind.  Now,  then  I let  us  see,  let  us  see.” 

44  That  is  the  ring  I spoke  of,”  said  Deronda, 
taking  it  from  his  finger.  44 1 believe  it  cost  a 
hundred  pounds.  It  will  be  a sufficient  pledge  to 
you  for  fifty,  I think.  I shall  probably  redeem  it 
in  a month  or  so.” 

Cohen’s  glistening  eyes  seemed  to  get  a little 
nearer  together  as  he  met  the  ingenuous  look  of 
this  crude  young  gentleman,  who  apparently  sup- 
posed that  redemption  was  a satisfaction  to  pawn- 
brokers. He  took  the  ring,  examined  and  return- 
ed it,  saying,  with  indifference,  “Good,  good. 
We’ll  talk  of  it  after  our  meal.  Perhaps  you’ll 
join  us,  if  you’ve  no  objection.  Me  and  my 
wife  ’ll  feel  honored,  and  so  will  mother ; won’t 
you,  mother  ?” 

The  invitation  was  doubly  echoed,  and  Deronda 
gladly  accepted  it.  All  now  turned  and  stood 
round  the  table.  No  dish  was  at  present  seen 
except  one  covered  with  a napkin ; and  Mrs.  Co- 
hen had  placed  a china  bowl  near  her  husband 
that  he  might  wash  his  hands  in  it  But  after 

non  his  hat  again,  he  paused,  and  called 
id  voice,  44  Mordecai  1” 

Can  this  be  part  of  the  religious  ceremony? 
thought  Deronda,  not  knowing  what  might  be 
expected  of  the  ancient  hero.  But  he  heard  a 
44  Yes”  from  the  next  room,  which  made  him  look 
toward  the  open  door ; and  there,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  saw  the  figure  of  the  enigmatic  Jew 
whom  he  had  this  morning  met  with  in  the  book- 
shop. Their  eyes  met,  and  Mordecai  looked  as 
much  surprised  as  Deronda — neither  in  his  sur- 
prise malting  any  sign  of  recognition.  But  when 
Mordecai  was  seating  himself  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  he  just  bent  his  head  to  the  guest  in  a cold 
and  distant  manner,  as  if  the  disappointment  of 
the  morning  remained  a disagreeable  association 
with  this  new  acquaintance. 

Cohen  now  washed  his  hands,  pronouncing 
Hebrew  words  the  while : afterward,  he  took  off 
the  napkin  covering  the  dish  and  disclosed  the 
two  long  flat  loaves  besprinkled  with  seed — the 
memorial  of  the  manna  that  fed  the  wandering 
forefathers — and  breaking  off  small  pieces  gave 
one  to  each  of  the  family,  including  Adelaide 
Rebekah,  who  stood  on  the  chair  with  her  whole 
length  exhibited  in  her  amber-colored  garment, 
her  little  Jewish  nose  lengthened  by  compression 
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of  the  lip  in  the  effort  to  make  a suitable  appear- 
ance. Cohen  then  began  another  Hebrew  blessing, 
in  which  Jacob  put  on  his  hat  to  join  with  close 
imitation.  After  that  the  heads  were  uncovered, 
all  seated  themselves,  and  the  meal  went  on  with- 
out any  peculiarity  that  interested  Deronda.  He 
was  not  very  conscious  of  what  dishes  he  ate 
from,  being  preoccupied  with  a desire  to  turn  the 
conversation  in  a way  that  would  enable  him  to 
ask  some  leading  question ; and  also  with  thinking 
of  Mordecai,  between  whom  and  himself  there  was 
an  exchange  of  fascinated,  half-furtive  glances. 
Mordecai  had  no  handsome  Sabbath  garment,  but 
instead  of  the  threadbare  rusty  black  coat  of  the 
morning  he  wore  one  of  light  drab,  which  looked 
as  if  it  had  once  been  a handsome  loose  paletot 
now  shrunk  with  washing;  and  this  change  of 
clothing  gave  a still  stronger  accentuation  to  his 
dark-haired,  eager  face,  which  might  have  belong- 
ed to  the  prophet  Ezekiel — also  probably  not  mod- 
ish in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries.  It  was  no- 
ticeable that  the  thin  tails  of  the  fried  fish  were 
given  to  Mordecai;  and  in  general  the  sort  of 
share  assigned  to  a poor  relation — no  doubt  a 
44  survival”  of  prehistoric  practice,  not  yet  general- 
ly admitted  to  be  superstitious. 

Mr.  Cohen  kept  up  the  conversation  with  much 
liveliness,  introducing  as  subjects  always  in  taste 
(the  Jew  is  proud  of  his  loyalty)  the  Queen  and 
the  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
the  French — into  which  both  grandmother  and 
wife  entered  with  zest.  Mrs.  Cohen  the  younger 
showed  an  accurate  memory  of  distinguished 
birthdays ; and  the  elder  assisted  her  son  in  in- 
forming the  guest  of  what  occurred  when  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  were  in  England  and  visited 
the  city,  ten  years  before. 

44 1 dare  say  you  know  all  about  it  better  than 
we  do,  Sir,”  said  Cohen,  repeatedly,  by  way  of 
preface  to  full  information ; and  the  interesting 
statements  were  kept  up  in  a trio. 

44  Our  baby  is  named  ^igenie  Esther,”  said 
young  Mrs.  Cohen,  vivaciously. 

44  It’s  wonderful  how  the  Emperor’s  like  a cous- 
in of  mine  in  the  face,”  said  the  grandmother; 
44  it  struck  me  like  lightning  when  I caught  sight 
of  him.  I couldn’t  have  thought  it.” 

44  Mother  and  me  went  to  see  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  at  the  Crystal  Palace,”  said  Mr.  Cohen. 
44 1 had  a fine  piece  of  work  to  take  care  of  moth- 
er; she  might  have  been  squeezed  flat — though 
she  was  pretty  near  as  lusty  then  as  she  is  now. 
I said,  if  I had  a hundred  mothers  I’d  never  take 
one  of  ’em  to  see  the  Emperor  and  Empress  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  again ; and  you  may  think  a 
man  can’t  afford  it  when  he’s  got  but  one  mother 
— not  if  he’d  ever  so  big  an  insurance  on  her.” 
He  stroked  his  mother’s  shoulder  affectionately, 
and  chuckled  a little  at  his  own  humor. 

44  Your  mother  has  been  a widow  a long  while, 
perhaps,”  said  Deronda,  seizing  his  opportunity. 
44  That  has  made  your  care  for  her  the  more 
needful.” 

44  Ay,  ay,  it’s  a good  many  yomteti  since  I had 
to  manage  for  her  and  myself,”  said  Cohen,  quick- 
ly. 44 1 went  early  to  it  It’s  that  makes  you  a 
sharp  knife.” 

44  What  does — what  makes  a sharp  knife,  fa- 
ther?” said  Jacob,  his  cheek  very  much  swollen 
with  sweet-cake. 

The  father  winked  at  his  guest  and  add, 14  Hav- 
ing your  nose  put  on  the  grindstone.” 


Jacob. slipped  from  his  chair  with  the  piece  of 
sweet-cake  in  his  hand,  and  going  close  up  to 
Mordecai,  who  had  been  totally  silent  hitherto, 
said, 44  What  does  that  mean — putting  my  nose  to 
the  grindstone?” 

44  It  means  that  you  are  to  bear  being  hurt 
without  making  a noise,”  said  Mordecai,  turning 
his  eyes  benignantly  on  the  small  faco  close  to 
his.  Jacob  put  the  corner  of  the  cake  into  Mor- 
decai’s  mouth  as  an  invitation  to  bite,  saying, 
meanwhile,  44 1 sha’n’t,  though,”  and  keeping  his 
eyes  on  the  cake  to  observe  how  much  of  it  went 
in  this  act  of  generosity.  Mordecai  took  a bite 
and  smiled,  evidently  meaning  to  please  the  lad, 
and  the  little  incident  made  them  both  look  more 
lovable.  Deronda,  however,  felt  with  some  vexa- 
tion that  he  had  taken  little  by  his  question. 

44 1 fancy  that  is  the  right  quarter  for  learning,” 
said  he,  carrying  on  the  subject  that  he  might 
have  an  excuse  for  addressing  Mordecai,  to  whom 
he  turned  and  said, 44  You  have  been  a great  stu- 
dent, I imagine.” 

44 1 have  studied,”  was  the  quiet  answer.  44  And 
you  ? — you  know  German,  by  the  book  you  were 
buying.” 

44  Yes,  I have  studied  in  Germany.  Are  you 
generally  engaged  in  book-selling?”  said  Deronda. 

44  No ; I only  go  to  Mr.  Ram’s  shop  every  day 
to  keep  it  while  he  goes  to  meals,”  said  Morde- 
cai, who  was  now  looking  at  Deronda  with  what 
seemed  a revival  of  his  original  interest : it  seem- 
ed as  if  the  face  had  some  attractive  indication 
for  him  which  now  neutralized  the  former  disap- 
pointment. After  a slight  pause,  he  said, 44  Per- 
haps you  know  Hebrew?” 

44 1 am  sorry  to  say,  not  at  all” 

Mordecai’s  countenance  fell : he  cast  down  his 
eyelids,  looking  at  his  hands,  which  lay  crossed 
before  him,  and  said  no  more.  Deronda  had  now 
noticed  more  decisively  than  in  their  former  inter- 
view a difficulty  of  breathing,  which  he  thought 
must  be  a sign  of  consumption. 

44  I’ve  had  something  else  to  do  than  to  get 
book-learning,”  said  Mr.  Cohen — 44 I’ve  had  to 
make  myself  knowing  about  useful  things.  I 
know  stones  well” — here  he  pointed  to  Deron- 
da’s  ring.  44  I’m  not  afraid  of  taking  that  ring 
of  yours  at  my  own  valuation.  But  now,”  he 
added,  with  a certain  drop  in  his  voice  to  a low- 
er, more  familiar  nasal,  44  what  do  you  want  for 
it?” 

‘‘Fifty  or  sixty  pounds,”  Deronda  answered, 
rather  too  carelessly. 

Cohen  paused  a little,  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  fixed  on  Deronda  a pair  of  glistening 
eyes  that  suggested  a miraculous  guinea-pig,  and 
said, 44  Couldn’t  do  you  that  Happy  to  oblige, 
but  couldn’t  go  that  lengths.  Forty  pound — say 
forty — I’ll  let  you  have  forty  on  it.” 

Deronda  was  aware  that  Mordecai  had  looked 
up  again  at  the  words  implying  a monetary  af- 
fair, and  was  now  examining  him  again,  while  he 
said, 44  Very  well ; I shall  redeem  it  in  a month  or 
so.” 

44  Good.  Fll  make  you  out  the  ticket  by-and- 
by,”  said  Cohen,  indifferently.  Then  he  held  up 
his  finger  as  a sign  that  conversation  must  be 
deferred.  He,  Mordecai,  and  Jacob  put  on  their 
hats,  and  Cohen  opened  a thanksgiving,  which 
was  carried  on  by  responses,  till  Mordecai  de- 
livered himself  alone  at  some  length,  in  a solemn 
chanting  tone,  with  his  chin  slightly  uplifted  and 
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his  thin  bands  clasped  easily  before  him.  Not 
only  in  his  accent  and  tone,  but  in  his  freedom 
from  the  self-consciousness  which  ha9  reference 
to  others*  approbation,  there  could  hardly  have 
been  a stronger  contrast  to  the  Jew  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table.  It  was  an  unaccountable  con- 
junction— the  presence  among  these  common, 
prosperous,  shop-keeping  types,  of  a man  who,  in 
an  emaciated  threadbare  condition,  imposed  a 
certain  awe  on  Deronda,  and  an  embarrassment 
at  not  meeting  his  expectations. 

No  sooner  had  Mordecai  finished  his  devotion- 
al strain  than,  rising,  with  a slight  bend  of  his 
head  to  the  stranger,  he  walked  back  into  his 
room,  and  shut  the  door  behind  him. 

44  That  seems  to  be  rather  a remarkable  man,'* 
said  Deronda,  turning  to  Cohen,  who  immediate- 
ly set  up  his  shoulders,  put  out  his  tongue  slight- 
ly,  and  tapped  his  own  brow.  It  was  clearly  to 
be  understood  that  Mordecai  did  not  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  sanity  which  was  set  by  Mr.  Co- 
hen's view  of  men  and  things. 

u Does  he  belong  to  your  family  ?”  said  Deronda. 
This  idea  appeared  to  be  rather  ludicrous  to 
the  ladies  as  well  as  to  Cohen,  and  the  family  in- 
terchanged looks  of  amusement 
44  No,  no,”  said  Cohen.  14  Charity ! charity  1 He 
worked  for  me,  and  when  he  got  weaker  and 


weaker  I took  him  in.  He's  an  incumbrance ; 
but  he  brings  a blessing  down,  and  he  teaches 
the  boy.  Besides,  he  does  the  repairing  at  the 
watches  and  jewelry.” 

Deronda  hardly  abstained  from  smiling  at  this 
mixture  of  kindliness  and  the  desire  to  justify  it 
in  the  light  of  a calculation ; but  his  willingness 
to  speak  further  of  Mordecai,  whose  character  was 
made  the  more  enigmatically  striking  by  these  new 
details,  was  baffled.  Mr.  Cohen  immediately  dis- 
missed the  subject  by  reverting  to  the  “ accommo- 
dation,” which  was  also  an  act  of  charity,  and 
proceeded  to  make  out  the  ticket,  get  the  forty 
pounds,  and  present  them  both  in  exchange  for 
the  diamond  ring.  Deronda,  feeling  that  it  would 
be  hardly  delicate  to  protract  his  visit  beyond  the 
settlement  of  the  business  which  was  its  pretext, 
had  to  take  his  leave,  with  no  more  decided  re- 
sult than  the  advance  of  forty  pounds  and  the 
pawn  ticket  in  his  breast  pocket,  to  make  a rea- 
son for  returning  when  he  came  up  to  town  after 
Christmas.  He  was  resolved  that  he  would  then 
endeavor  to  gain  a little  more  insight  into  the 
character  and  history  of  Mordecai,  from  whom 
also  he  might  gather  something  decisive  about 
the  Cohens — for  example,  the  reason  why  it  was 
forbidden  to  ask  Mrs.  Cohen  the  elder  whether 
she  had  a daughter. 


CMtnr'a  (fast]  Cjmir. 


MR.  BUCHANAN,  a minor  English  poet,  has 
written  a letter  in  which  he  calls  this  coun- 
try to  account  for  the  neglect  of  Walt  Whitman, 
and  has  undertaken  what  Burke  declined — to  draw 
an  indictment  against  a nation.  The  substance 
of  Buchanan's  charge  is  that  America  refuses  to 
recognize  a commanding  poetic  genius.  But  does 
the  Englishman  suppose  that  the  country  can  be 
scolded  into  reverence  or  coerced  to  admire  ? Mr. 
Whitman  has  had  the  same  opportunity  that  Mr. 
Bryant  and  Mr.  Longfellow  have  had.  His  works 
have  been  very  widely  read  and  criticised.  He 
has  found  a place  in  several  of  the  chief  maga- 
zines. He  has  had  an  enthusiastic  and  devoted 
body  of  admirers,  who  have  extolled  him  as  im- 
measurably superior  to  all  other  American  au- 
thors. He  has  been  in  no  sense  neglected  or 
obscure,  but  an  unusual  public  curiosity  has  al- 
ways attended  him.  The  only  quarrel  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  can  legitimately  have  with  this  coun- 
try upon  the  subject  is,  that  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  admirers  who  esteem  Mr.  Whitman  so 
highly.  Not  agreeing,  it  will  not  probably  buy 
his  books;  and  as  that  fact  is  doubtless  well 
known  to  the  publishers,  whose  business  it  is 
to  know  such  things,  they  do  not  compete  eager- 
ly for  the  right  of  publication.  Mr.  Whitman,  as 
we  are  assured,  is  a man  of  singular  clearness  of 
perception,  as  well  as  manliness  of  character,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  man  in  the  country,  proba- 
bly, who  more  accurately  understands  the  situa- 
tion, or  who  is  less  disposed  to  be  angry  with  it. 

The  suggestion  that  there  is  some  kind  of  con- 
spiracy in  literary  circles  to  suppress  him,  or  some 
kind  of  jealousy  of  his  superior  genius,  is  merely 
amusing.  The  most  eminent  literary  men  in  the 
country  know,  for  they  have  learned,  that  what 
Shelley  says  of  love  is  true  of  fame : 


44  True  love  in  this  differs  from  gold  and  clay, 
That  to  divide  ia  not  to  take  away.** 

Mr.  Bryant  is  not  jealous  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  nor 
Mr.  Emerson  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  because  each  knows 
that  his  own  position  does  not  depend  in  the  least 
upon  that  of  the  other.  Were  Mr.  Whitman  as 
popular  as  Mr.  Whittier,  Mr.  Whittier  would  not 
be  less  popular  than  he  is.  Fame  is  like  light 
Mars  is  not  less  bright  because  of  the  splendor 
of  Jupiter;  and  were  unfathomable  abysses  and 
caverns  to  be  suddenly  opened  in  the  total  dark- 
ness of  the  globe,  the  surface  would  not  be  dim- 
mer. There  is  no  young  literary  aspirant  who 
has  ever  addressed  himself  to  the  attention  of 
any  of  the  chiefs  of  our  literature  who  has  not 
had  the  most  agreeable  experience  of  their  ur- 
bane courtesy  and  sympathetic  interest  Wash- 
ington Irving  was  full  of  the  same  generosity. 
A quarter  of  a century  ago,  when  his  figure  was 
familiar  upon  Broadway  and  in  Lafayette  Place 
as  he  went  to  the  Astor  Library,  with  his  tripping 
walk  and  quaint  short  “ Talma”  cloak,  he  had  al- 
ways the  kindest  word  for  his  younger  brethren 
in  letters.  44  We  old  fellows  have  the  advantage 
of  you,”  he  said  to  one  of  them  one  day,  in  ms 
husky  voice,  and  with  a humorous  twinkle  of  the 
eye.  44  When  we  began  we  had  no  rivals.  Peo- 
ple had  to  take  us  or  nothing.  But  now  there 
are  crowds  of  you  clever  youth,  and  your  single 
voices  haven't  so  much  chance.  But  no  matter,” 
he  added,  gayly ; “ don't  lose  heart  There  is  room 
enough  for  all  of  us.”  That  was  his  philosophy, 
as  it  is  that  of  his  companions  and  successors; 
and  that  they  should  cherish  any  jealousy  of  the 
new-comers  is  the  suggestion  of  those  who  do  not 
know  them. 

It  is  not  the  successful  in  literature  or  art,  or 
in  any  pursuit,  but  the  aspirant  who  fails,  who  is 
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more  likely  to  feel  the  gnawing  pang  of  envy  and 
jealousy.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  is  some  such 
foolish  feeling  upon  the  part  of  an  unquestioned 
master,  but  it  is  unusual  Many  a youth  who  is 
full  of  poetic  feeling,  and  has  a fatal  fluency  of 
expression,  writes  verses  which  he  fondly  believes 
to  be  new  strains  of  melody  in  the  world’s  music. 
He  reads  them  to  friends,  who  can  not  easily  help 
praising  them.  He  repeats  them  by  moonlight  to 
the  girl  of  his  heart,  who  thinks,  as  she  listens,  of 
the  young  Milton  at  Vallombrosa,  and  of  Dante 
meeting  Beatrice.  Then  he  sends  them  proudly 
to  an  editor,  that  the  world  may  not  longer  lack 
that  sweetness.  The  editor — oh,  if  it  should  be 
one  who  shall  be  nameless! — reads,  and  recog- 
nizes the  familiar  case,  and,  with  all  careful  court- 
esy, formally  finds  it — not  less  than  the  44  Faerie 
Queene,”  oh  no ! but — not  available.  This  hap- 
pens more  than  once.  The  poet  finds  with  amaze- 
ment each  month  that  his  verses  are  not  availa- 
ble ; but  he  reads,  in  the  pages  upon  which  he  had 
hoped  to  sing,  stanzas  called  poems  over  which 
he  can  only  shrug  pitying  shoulders  and  raise 
deprecating  eyes.  It  is  not  long  before  he  is  sure 
that  there  is  some  kind  of  hostility  to  him  in  that 
office,  which,  he  observes,  gradually  extends  to 
other  offices,  until  he  is,  as  he  thinks,  forced  to 
the  disagreeable  conclusion  that  there  is  a deep 
and  dark  conspiracy  against  him,  founded  in  the 
natural  jealousy  of  poets  in  possession,  who  do 
not  wish  to  endanger  their  crowns  by  suffering 
their  master  to  be  heard. 

There  is  no  conspiracy  against  Mr.  Whitman, 
nor  any  jealousy  of  him  among  the  acknowledged 
chiefs  of  American  literature,  and  were  he  or  his 
friends  to  authorize  an  appeal  like  that  made  by 
Mr.  Buchanan,  there  would  be  a response,  we  are 
very  sure,  which  would  dispose  of  that  gentle- 
man’s assertions  and  innuendoes.  He  would  prob- 
ably be  surprised  if  some  American  should  sud- 
denly vituperate  England  for  not  recognizing  in 
him  the  lineal  poetic  heir  of  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton,  and  propose  a scheme  for  his  pecuniary  relief. 
If,  as  he  claims,  a great  genius  has  fallen  upon 
an  age  and  a country  which  do  not  know  him, 
and  reverence  lesser  men,  there  really  is  nothing 
to  be  done.  The  deepest  and  most  earnest  desire 
of  every  age  and  country  is  for  greatness  of  every 
kind.  If  it  is  not  apprehended,  it  is  certainly  not 
because  it  is  not  desired.  The  world  and  every 
individual  delight  in  great  men.  If  they  appear 
and  are  unrecognized,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the 
time  and  country,  hut  they  can  not  be  rightfully 
blamed.  The  man  who  desires  and  honors  all 
good  things  can  not  be  reproached  that,  having 
no  ear  for  music,  he  did  not  know  Beethoven  and 
Mozart  when  he  heard  them.  For  twenty  years 
America  has  read  Walt  Whitman,  and,  respecting 
all  that  it  knows  of  his  honorable  life  and  his 
manly  fidelity  to  conscience,  it  can  not  yet  per- 
ceive the  greatness  of  his  poetic  genius.  Mr. 
Buchanan  should  not  be  too  hard  upon  America. 
With  time  and  care,  it  may  become  as  wise  as  he. 

Otra  English  brethren  have  been  ascertaining 
what  there  is  in  a name.  Nothing  has  more  ex- 
cited the  country  for  a long  time,  and  nothing, 
probably,  has  so  seriously  shaken  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
ministry,  as  his  proposition  to  add  to  the  Queen’s 
titles  that  of  Empress  of  India.  There  is  a large 
class  of  Englishmen,  and  it  includes  the  most  of 
what  would  be  called  genuine  Englishmen,  who 


have  a feeling  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  something  of 
a charlatan.  He  seems  to  act  a part,  to  like  mel- 
odrama in  public  affairs,  while  the  English  race 
does  not  like  it,  and  is  very  suspicious  of  it  in 
politics.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  success  in  his  political 
career  is  one  of  the  surprises  in  English  history. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  an  Englishman  said  to  an 
American,  “ No  man  who  writes  novels  will  ever 
be  Prime  Minister  of  England.”  But  not  only  is 
the  novelist  Prime  Minister  of  England,  but  he  is 
the  chief  of  the  party  that  has  always  called  itself 
especially  the  English  party.  His  proposition  for 
the  imperial  title  was  defended  upon  the  ground 
that  the  Queen  herself  was  very  anxious  for  it, 
and  that  it  was  her  own  suggestion.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  known  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  the 
grossest  personal  flatterer  of  the  Queen,  and  noth- 
ing is  more  probable,  although  it  is  not  suscepti- 
ble of  proof,  than  that  he  proposed  the  title  to 
her  as  a fine  stroke  of  flattery. 

The  national  hostility  has  been  universal,  and 
although  the  bill  authorizing  the  title  has  passed 
Parliament,  it  is  still  uncertain  at  this  writing 
what  the  Queen’s  final  action  will  be.  It  will  be 
known,  probably,  when  this  Magazine  is  publish- 
ed. If  it  should  seem  strange  to  any  American 
that  sensible  men  and  women  should  be  so  deep- 
ly moved  by  so  simple  a suggestion  as  that  of 
styling  a person  who  is  already  called  Queen  and 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  Empress  of  India,  and  he 
should  ask  what  difference  one  title  more  or  less 
can  possibly  make,  or  that,  in  any  case,  it  is  a* 
very  foolish  hubbub  about  a name,  he  is  to  re- 
member that  the  Queen  herself  is  but  a ceremo- 
ny. Lord  Gold  StickB  in  Waiting  and  Lord  High 
Stewards  and  Almoners,  and  what  the  satirists 
call  the  Lord  High  Guardians  of  the  Sealing-wax 
and  Tape  departments,  are  parts  of  a pageant 
The  monarch  is  but  a figure-head,  and  his  titles 
are  an  essential  element  of  himself.  The  English 
people  have  always  known  the  head  of  their  po- 
litical system  as  the  Fling  or  Queen  of  England. 
That  has  been  the  simple  and  sufficient  title.  It 
is  associated  with  their  glory  and  power,  and  they 
have  always  rejoiced  that  the  essential  greatness 
of  that  power  sought  no  Oriental  extravagance  of 
description.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  feeling  which 
j makes  certain  untitled  English  families  of  very 
! ancient  honorable  lineage  more  illustrious  to  the 
English  imagination  than  many  marquises  or 
! dukes. 

Whether  the  fact  that  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope have  of  late  been  known  as  empires,  and 
that  the  allies  and  friends  of  the  King  or  Queen 
of  England  have  been  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, and  the  Emperor  of  France,  and  that  the 
only  king  of  any  importance  left  is  the  King  of 
Italy,  may  have  affected  the  imagination  of  the 
Queen  and  her  advisers,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  But 
this  should  only  have  wedded  England  more  close- 
ly to  its  historical  royal  title.  It  should  be  the 
national  pride  that  among  European  emperors 
the  King  of  England  is  primus  inter  pares.  The 
assertion  was  made,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  when 
the  hostility  was  fully  developed,  that  the  title  of 
Empress  would  not  be  used  in  England,  that  it 
was  exclusively  for  the  Indian  imagination.  But 
it  was  well  and  instinctively  retorted — for  En- 
glishmen know  themselves — that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  limit  it  in  that  way.  The  soul  of 
snobbery  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  call- 
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ing  the  princes,  Imperial  Highnesses,  and  the  ’ 
mayors  of  country  towns  would  bow  in  awe  be- ! 
fore  the  august  Empress,  their  Imperial  mistress.  ; 
But  the  argument  is  against  it.  Emperor  is  really 
a cheaper  title  than  King-  It  is  the  device  of  par- 
venue.  The  Corsican  Bonaparte,  seizing  power 
in  France,  knows  that  the  title  Roi  de  France  is 
a tradition  which  he  can  not  control,  and  which 
would  make  him  ridiculous,  and  he  affects  a loft- 
ier grandeur  by  calling  himself  Emperor.  Sou- 
kwque  overthrows  the  government  in  unhappy 
Hayti,  and  instantly  crowns  himself  Emperor. 
Louis  Napoleon  by  force  of  arms  captures  su- 
preme power  in  France,  and  reverts  to  his  uncle’s 
title.  But  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  is  still,  to  his 
supporters,  Roi  de  France. 

The  discussion  seems  to  us  in  this  country  very 
trivial,  and  it  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  to  understand 
why  so  sensible  a people  as  our  English  brethren 
should  be  disturbed  by  it  But  to  think  so  is  to 
forget  how  large  and  important  a part  of  life 
forms  and  ceremonies  and  symbols  are.  The 
popular  feeling  upon  the  subject  in  England  was 
shown  in  the  various  kinds  of  protests,  from  the 
learned  discourse  of  Mr.  Gladstone  reciting  the 
history  of  the  title  Emperor,  and  the  proposition 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  Queen  should  be 
solemnly  requested  not  to  adopt  the  title,  to  the 
squib  by  the  author  of  Gfinx's  Baby  and  The  DeviT* 
Chain, , “ The  Blot  on  the  Queen’s  Head ; or.  How 
Little  Ben,  the  Head  Waiter,  changed  the  Sign  of 
the 1 Queen’s  Inn’  to 1 Empress  Hotel,  limited,’  and 
the  Consequences  thereof.  By  a Guest”  We 
should  better  understand  the  feeling  of  England 
if  there  were  a proposition  made  in  Congress  that 
the  style  of  our  Chief  Magistrate  should  be  here- j 
after, M His  Highness  the  President”  There  would 
be  quite  as  lively  a debate,  quite  as  learned  and 
vehement  orations,  and  as  hurtling  a volley  of 
squibs  as  the  Royal  Titles  Bill  has  produced  in 
England.  Those  steady  and  old-fashioned  En- 
glishmen who  can  not  but  feel  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  something  of  a charlatan  will  doubtless  watch 
with  eager  expectation  to  see  his  “decline  and 
fall  off”  from  the  day  of  his  attempt  to  decorate 
the  simple  traditional  title  of  the  English  sover- 
eign with  this  shred  of  foreign  tinsel 

That  there  is  still  something  fresh  and  good 
to  be  said  of  Washington,  Lowell’s  ode  under  the 
Washington  Elm  last  summer  proved.  And  that 
his  home  and  tomb  will  be  a bourn  of  pilgrimage 
this  year  both  for  ourselves  and  for  our  visitors 
can  not  be  doubted.  It  is  but  a pleasant  sail 
from  the  capital,  to  which  most  of  those  who 
come  to  Philadelphia  from  a distance  will  be  sure 
to  go ; and  the  vivid  impression  of  the  man  and 
his  character  and  his  times  produced  by  standing 
in  his  unchanged  home  will  be  most  healthfully 
conservative.  The  purchase  of  Mount  Vernon 
was  a fortunate  thought;  and  for  Mr.  Everett, 
also,  it  was  fortunate  that  just  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  he  should  have  devoted  himself 
to  the  task  of  arousing  patriotic  feeling  by  elo- 
quently telling  the  story  of  Washington,  and  have 
passed  from  tnat  to  the  entire  sympathy  with  his 
neighbors,  the  pleasure  and  inspiration  of  which 
had  so  long  been  unknown  to  him.  Mr.  Everett’s 
purpose  in  delivering  his  oration  and  in  writing 
the  Mount  Vernon  papers  was  not  only  to  aid  the 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  the  estate,  but  to  touch 
u the  mystic  chords  of  memory”  to  a music  which 


should  charm  discord  and  civil  war  away.  It  was 
too  late.  Indeed,  it  was  always  impossible.  But 
he  will  be  kindly  remembered  for  a humane  en- 
deavor, which  has  also  pleasantly  associated  his 
name  with  Mount  Vernon. 

The  owners  of  the  estate  certainly  traded  to 
some  purpose  upon  their  property.  If  patriotism 
wanted  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  and  tomb  of 
Washington,  then  patriotism  should  pay  roundly 
for  them.  There  were  a dilapidated  house  and 
barn,  the  neglected  tomb,  and  two  hundred  acres 
of  indifferent  land,  in  a Slave  State,  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Potomac  River,  and  “ the  women  of  Amer- 
ica” were  made  to  pay  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  them ! The  bargain  was  completed  in 
the  year  before  the  war,  and  the  government  im- 
mediately took  possession  of  the  little  steamboat 
which  pUed  between  Washington  and  the  estate, 
so  that  during  the  war  there  was  no  regular  means 
of  communication.  The  especial  friends  of  Mount 
Vernon  among  Northern  and  Southern  ladies  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  it  from  confiscation  or  des- 
ecration, but  it  was  in  a lamentable  condition 
when  the  war  ended.  There  has  been  no  fund 
for  repairs  except  a few  hundred  dollars  that  re- 
mained from  the  purchase-money,  and  the  only 
revenue  was  chance  contributions.  But  there 
were  zeal  and  resources  upon  the  part  of  the 
present  Regent  and  some  of  the  Vice-Regents, 
and  they  repaired  as  they  could,  hoping  for  bet- 
ter days.  At  the  end  of  the  war  Congress  heard 
the  appeal  of  the  Association  for  the  loss  result- 
ing from  the  seizure  of  its  boat,  and  gave  seven 
thousand  dollars,  which  were  expended  by  Gen- 
eral Michler  alone  for  such  repairs  as  he  thought 
necessary ; and  now  for  some  years  the  steamer 
which  goes  from  Washington  pays  to  the  Associa- 
tion twenty-five  cents  for  every  passenger  which 
it  carries  to  Mount  Vernon.  This  is  the  only 
source  of  revenue,  and  this  is  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  current  repairs.  The  barn  that  Washing- 
ton built  is  falling,  and  can  be  restored  for  not 
less  than  a thousand  dollars. 

This  year  has  aroused  the  country  to  patriotic 
memories,  and,  notwithstanding  the  universal  de- 
pression, there  is  an  activity  of  liberality  which, 
wisely  conducted,  would  fill  the  treasury  with  the 
necessary  fund.  The  father  of  the  present  Re- 
gent, Mrs.  Berghmans,  of  Pennsylvania,  contrib- 
uted some  time  ago  one  thousand  dollars  toward 
the  fund.  The  father  of  the  Vice-Regent  of  Maine 
gave  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  same  object  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  about  four  thousand 
dollars  had  been  accumulated.  Since  the  year 
opened,  two  thousand  have  been  collected  in  Ohio 
from  a Centennial  festival,  and  eight  hundred 
came  from  Richmond,  in  Virginia ; and  the  ladies 
of  New  York  are  moving,  and  the  best  results  are 
anticipated.  As  these  words  are  written,  a great 
public  meeting  is  proposed,  and  speeches  that 
shall  open  hearts  and  hands  and  purses.  Mean- 
while the  ladies  of  the  Association,  largely  at  their 
own  expense,  are  furnishing  the  old  house  with  old 
furniture  such  as  it  may  have  known  in  its  prime. 
As  late  as  1862,  the  Easy  Chair  remembers  that 
it  was  shown  at  Mount  Vernon  the  bedstead  upon 
which  Washington  died.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  im- 
pression ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  relic  still 
remains,  for  every  thing  in  and  around  the  house 
which  in  any  manner  belonged  to  Washington  or 
was  associated  with  him  should  have  been  amply 
paid  for  by  those  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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The  restoration  and  maintenance  of  Mount  Ver- 
non is,  as  a sensible  woman  most  truly  says,  “ the 
most  sensible  piece  of  sentiment  in  this  Centen- 
nial year.”  The  past,  at  least,  is  secure,  said  W eb- 
ster ; and  amidst  the  sorry  disclosures  of  the  time, 
how  true  are  those  words  of  a wiser  than  Web- 
ster : 44  Who  that  sees  the  meanness  of  our  poli- 
tics but  inly  congratulates  Washington  that  he  is 
long  already  wrapped  in  his  shroud  and  forever 
safe ; that  he  was  laid  sweet  in  his  grave,  the 
hope  of  humanity  not  yet  subjugated  in  him  V” 
But  to  what  end  did  he  live  and  die  if  not  to  sow 
in  our  hearts  the  seed  of  the  same  hope,  and  in 
our  wills  the  power  to  fulfill  it  ? Mean  men  only 
make  mean  politics ; and  what  is  Washington  if 
not  the  immortal  illustration  of  the  truth  that  the 
nobler  the  man,  the  nobler  his  politics ; the  surer 
and  more  commanding  the  state,  the  higher  and 
more  confident  the  hope  of  humanity  ? 

Many  inspiring  words  will  this  year  be  spoken 
of  Washington,  but  none  finer,  truer,  more  rever-  J 
ent,  more  satisfactory,  than  those  which  an  En- 
glishman uttered  of  him  thirteen  years  after  his 
death.  It  was  William  Smyth,  Professor  of  Mod- 
ern History  at  English  Cambridge.  His  lectures 
are  well  known,  but  in  the  Life  of  George  Tick- 
nor,  lately  published,  there  is  some  personal  ac- 
count of  him  which  will  be  new  to  most  of  those 
who  are  familiar  with  his  delightful  book.  Mr. 
Ticknor  saw  him  at  a breakfast  at  Rogers's,  the 
poet,  in  1835.  He  had  met  him  a few  evenings 
before  at  a concert  at  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne’s, 
and  says  of  him  : “ His  singular  appearance  at- 
tracted my  notice  there  at  first.  Tall  and  some- 
what awkward,  dressed  like  a marquis  de  Vancien 
rigime,  and  looking  like  one,  with  his  ear-locks 
combed  out  and  his  hair  powdered,  but  still  with 
an  air  of  great  carelessness,  he  moved  about  in 
that  brilliant  assembly,  hardly  spoken  to  by  a 
single  person,  with  a modest  and  quiet  air,  as  if 
he  belonged  not  to  it,  and  yet,  when  there  was  a 
fine  passage  in  the  music,  seeming  to  enjoy  it  as 
if  he  were  all  ear.  This  morning  ho  came  in  the 
same  whimsical  dress,  and  had  the  same  singular 
air.  But  I found  it  all  entirely  natural  and  sim- 
ple. He  talked  well  and  not  much,  and  some  of 
his  remarks  had  great  beauty  as  well  as  great 
truth  and  originality ; now  and  then  he  showed 
a striking  eagerness  in  manner,  which  contrast- 
ed strongly  with  his  usual  modesty  and  reserve. 
On  the  whole,  I think  he  justified  his  reputation 
as  a man  of  genius  and  as  one  of  the  first  men 
now  at  Cambridge,  where  he  is  Professor  of  Mod- 
ern History.” 

It  is  this  Englishman  who,  at  the  close  of  his 
last  lecture  upon  the  American  war,  says  of 
Washington : 44  Whatever  was  the  difficulty,  the 
trial,  the  temptation,  or  the  danger,  there  stood 
the  soldier  and  the  citizen,  eternally  the  same, 
without  fear  and  without  reproach;  and  there 
was  the  man  who  was  not  only  at  all  times  vir- 
tuous, but  at  all  times  wise.  The  merit  of  Wash- 
ington by  no  means  ceases  with  his  campaigns ; 
it  becomes  after  the  peace  of  1783  even  more 
striking  than  before ; for  the  same  man  who  for 
the  sake  of  liberty  was  ardent  enough  to  resist 
the  power  of  Great  Britain  and  hazard  every 
thing  on  this  side  the  grave,  at  a later  period 
had  to  be  temperate  enough  to  resist  the  same 
spirit  of  liberty  when  it  was  mistaking  its  proper 
objects  and  transgressing  its  appointed  limits. 
The  American  Revolution  was  to  approach  him, 


and  he  was  to  kindle  in  the  general  flame;  the 
French  Revolution  was  to  reach  him,  and  to  con- 
sume but  too  many  of  his  countrymen ; and  his 
own  ethereal  mould,  incapable  of  stain,  was  to 
purge  off  the  baser  fire  victorious  ! But  all  this 
was  done ; he  might  have  been  pardoned  though 
he  had  failed  amidst  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
around  him,  and  when  liberty  was  the  delusion ; 
but  the  foundations  of  the  moral  world  were 
shaken,  and  not  the  understanding  of  Washing- 
ton.” This,  surely,  is  the  character  to  contem- 
plate and  to  desire  in  the  great  year  that  is  pass- 
ing. These  are  words  that  might  be  graved  in 
gold  over  the  portal  of  Mount  Vernon. 


There  are  two  or  three  books  of  great  interest 
recently  published  or  publishing,  and  among  them 
the  novel  of  Demid  Deronda , which  it  is  the  good 
fortune  of  this  Magazine  to  present  to  American 
readers.  In  speaking  of  it,  the  Easy  Chair  pre- 
sumably speaks  with  those  who  are  familiar  with 
it  to  the  present  issue.  The  firmness  of  the  touch, 
the  acuteness  of  insight,  the  force  of  imagination, 
the  grasp  of  character,  and  the  gleam  of  wit  are 
all  very  evident.  The  courage  and  the  power  of 
the  author,  with  the  high  magic  of  imagination, 
are  shown  especially  in  the  chapter  fully  intro- 
ducing Daniel  Deronda  and  his  finding  the  young 
Jewess,  Mirah,  upon  the  Thames.  The  city  of 
London  and  the  river  Thames,  grim,  dingy,  famil- 
iar, are  suddenly  flooded  with  44  the  light  that  nev- 
er was  on  sea  or  land,”  and  become  as  romantic 
as  a realm  of  faery.  We  certainly  could  not  doubt 
or  question  the  power  of  a writer  who  should  cast 
upon  the  East  River  and  the  shores  of  Blackwell’s 
Island  such  a glamour  of  enchantment  as  George 
Eliot  has  thrown  over  London.  Dickens,  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  Our  Mutual  Friend,  has  paint- 
ed a most  vigorous  and  memorable  picture  of  the 
river  life.  It  is  one  of  his  truly  powerful  scenes, 
a natural  chapter  in  the  story  of  a river  that  flows 
through  the  heart  of  the  great,  cruel  city,  the  con- 
stant companion  of  squalid  poverty  and  fearful 
crime. 

But  in  Danid  Deronda  it  is  touohed  with  ex- 
quisite romance,  and  the  sketch  of  the  young 
Englishman  rowing  down  the  stream  in  the  sun- 
set, and  singing  the  Italian  melody  which  falls 
upon  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  despairing  girl 
upon  the  shore,  the  rescue,  and  the  sheltering 
sympathy  of  the  English  home  in  which  he  places 
her,  cover  the  river  with  a singular  tenderness 
of  grace  and  poetic  charm.  As  studies  of  En- 
glish character,  Deronda  and  Grandcourt  are  fine- 
ly contrasted.  Each  is  elaborately  drawn,  and  with 
perfect  intelligence.  They  are  not  types  or  em- 
bodied qualities,  they  are  oomplex  human  beings 
full  of  subtle  lights  and  shades.  They  show  what 
is  not  always  suspected,  the  variety  and  richness 
of  the  English  nature  and  character,  as  indeed 
the  whole  story  does,  so  far  as  it  has  advanced. 
It  is  not  local  or  provincial  or  cockney.  It  is 
not  English  in  the  sense  that  Miss  Austen’s  stories 
are.  But  it  is  so  in  a fuller  and  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  sense.  Miss  Austen  paints  with 
exquisite  delicacy  certain  familiar  English  char- 
acters and  scenes,  and  especially  of  conventional 
life.  But  Miss  Austen’s  stories  do  not  explain 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Great  Rebellion. 
George  Eliot’s  do.  They  show  the  power,  the 
scope,  the  sweep,  of  the  English  genius.  The  pres- 
ent tale  has  already  opened  upon  a great  scale. 
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It  is  more  cosmopolitan  than  any  of  her  previous 
works,  and  the  interest  is  already  commanding. 

So  is  that  of  the  life  of  Macaulay,*  of  which 
there  is  an  admirable  account  in  this  number  of 
the  Magazine.  He  was  one  of  the  Scotchmen 
who  have  conferred  great  lustre  upon  England, 
for  that  name  includes  all  the  islanders.  Burns 
and  Scott  and  Carlyle  and  Macaulay  are  among 
the  great  names  in  English  literature  during  the 
century,  and  they  were  Scotchmen — Macaulay  at 
least  on  the  father's  side.  But  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  a more  characteristic  Englishman 
in  literature,  and  in  temperament  and  character. 
But  yet  he  had  none  of  the  characteristic  manly 
tastes  of  the  English,  as  they  are  called.  He  nev- 
er played  games  at  school,  nor  shot,  nor  swam, 
nor  rode,  nor  drove,  nor  fished.  He  liked  books 
and  men,  and  wanted  nothing  more.  The  first 
dear  glimpse  we  have  of  him  is  lying  fiat  upon 
his  stomach  on  the  floor  before  the  fire,  reading, 
and  holding  a piece  of  bread-and-butter  in  his 
hand.  And  this  practice,  which  became  a habit, 
ludicrously  recalls  Emerson's  description  of  him 
in  the  English  Traits . u The  brilliant  Macaulay, 
who  expresses  the  tone  of  the  English  governing 
classes  of  the  day,  explicitly  teaches  that  good 
means  good  to  eat,  good  to  wear,  material  com- 
modity  It  was  a curious  result,  in  which  the 

civility  and  religion  of  England  for  a thousand 
years  end  in  denying  morals  and  reducing  the 
intellect  to  a saucepan.” 

But  however  that  may  be,  the  story  of  Macau- 
lay is  singularly  entertaining.  He  was  full  of  life 
from  the  start,  overflowing  with  it — loud,  jovial. 
His  father,  the  heroic  Dissenter,  Zachary  Macau- 
lay, of  Clapham,  hears  with  pain  of  his  Bon's  stri- 
dent tones  in  college,  and  “ Tom”  replies,  with  re- 
spect, that  he  has  no  more  voice  than  a healthy 
youth  ought  to  have.  And  there  are  charming 
domestic  scenes,  where  he  blows  horns  with  the 
children  up  and  down  the  stairs,  and  spouts  droll 
impromptu  parodies,  and  caps  verses,  screaming 
his  triumph  back  into  the  house,  holding  the  door 
open  for  the  purpose,  as  he  goes  to  his  chambers, 
and  then,  in  the  explosion  of  laughter,  slamming 
it  after  him.  He  was  an  44  adorable”  Tom,  and 
his  sisters  worshiped  him.  His  mother  was  proud 
of  him.  But  father  Zachary,  probably  thinking 
well  of  44  the  religious  hoy  for  Margate”  of  which 
the  Easy  Chair  lately  spoke,  rather  shook  his  head, 
and  feared  the  allurements  of  the  world.  Some 
of  Tom's  early  letters  would  certainly  be  called 
those  of  a 44  prig”  by  the  boys  who  did  not  go  to 
Clapham  Academy,  but  they  show  how  curiously 
mature  was  his  mind  from  the  first,  while  they 
have  a great  deal  of  humor. 

This,  indeed,  is  apparent  every  where.  He 
saw  the  ludicrous  aspeot  instinctively,  and  he 
made  grotesque  little  parodies  and  rhymes,  which 
are  not  very  important,  but  which  are  the  evi- 
dence of  lively  companionship.  This  volume  also 
shows  the  bright  beginning  of  his  political  career 
— a career  which,  to  a young  man  of  his  tastes, 
acquirements,  and  capacities,  most  have  been 
singularly  alluring.  His  first  speeches  were  very 
successful,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a fine 
declamation  of  the  Macaulay  rhetoric  must  have 
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been  very  effective.  But  his  literary  and  political 
successes  were  simultaneous,  and  soon  made  him 
the  London  “ lion”  that  he  never  ceased  to  be. 
The  first  volume  closes  with  his  departure  for 
India,  and  the  second  will  complete  the  work. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  has  used  his  material  very  skillful- 
ly, and  has  made  an  exceedingly  attractive  book. 

Such,  also,  is  the  Life  of  George  Ticknor , two 
large  volumes  published  by  Osgood.  Mr.  Tick- 
nor was  a Boston  scholar  who  wrote  the  History 
of  Spanish  Literature  and  the  life  of  Prescott , 
and  who  died  in  1871,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Yet 
this  Boston  scholar  was  cosmopolitan  in  his  ac- 
quirements and  his  social  acquaintance,  and  there 
has  been  no  more  interesting  American  biogra- 
phy. He  was  born  in  1791,  of  parents  in  easy 
circumstances,  and  when  his  natural  taste  for 
study  had  been  gratified  to  the  highest  attainable 
point  of  the  educational  resources  of  his  native 
country,  he  went  to  Europe  and  remained  for 
several  years.  No  young  man  ever  turned  good 
opportunities  to  better  account,  and  the  story  of 
his  European  career  is  well  worthy  the  careful 
attention  of  young  Americans.  In  no  other  book 
will  they  see  more  clearly  stated  what  is  possible 
for  a young  man  to  do  with  his  European  years. 
Young  Ticknor  went  to  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Spain.  In  every  country  he  mas- 
tered the  language,  literature,  and  history ; he 
made  the  most  careful  observation  of  all  that  was 
locally  most  interesting,  and  his  society  was  that 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  the  most  noted 
persons.  The  doors  of  this  society  were  opened 
to  him  by  letters  that  he  carried  from  ex-Presi- 
dents  John  Adams  and  Jefferson,  but  he  retained 
his  hold  upon  it  by  his  own  ability. 

He  returned  to  this  country,  and  continued  the 
same  studious  and  social  life.  Every  foreigner  of 
mark  who  arrived  in  America  came  to  him  upon 
reaching  Boston,  and  bis  personal  friends  were 
Dana,  Webster,  Everett,  and  Prescott.  He  was 
thoroughly  conservative,  in  the  usual  sense,  and 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  radical  religious  and 
political  movements  which  characterized  the  city 
in  which  he  lived,  and  therefore  some  of  the  most 
justly  illustrious  names  of  his  time  and  neighbor- 
hood are  not  found  among  those  of  his  friends 
and  associates.  He  made  two  other  visits  to  Eu- 
rope, one  in  the  interest  of  the  Free  Library  of 
Boston,  and  again  was  received  in  what  are  called 
distinguished  circles.  Indeed,  the  social  atmos- 
phere of  the  book  is  highly  rarefied,  but  the  Bos- 
ton scholar  evidently  held  his  own  in  every  so- 
ciety. Mr.  Ticknor  held  no  public  position,  but 
he  was  not  indifferent  to  public  affairs.  He  had 
seen  almost  all  the  most  famous  people  of  his 
time,  and  he  had  so  happy  a faculty  of  recording 
his  impressions  that  many  of  the  most  graphic 
and  vivid  sketches  of  those  whose  names  are 
most  interesting  are  found  upon  his  pages.  He 
knew  how  to  describe — a talent  which  is  invalu- 
able to  a man  who  sees  so  much  as  he  saw,  and 
his  biography,  which  is  prepared  with  admirable 
tact,  wUl  rank  among  the  best  of  its  kind. 

What  is  Honestus  thinking  of  in  these  days? 
Honest  us,  if  the  reader  will  please  to  remember, 
is  the  patriotic  gentleman  who  decided  that  it 
was  his  duty  personally  to  attend  to  politics,  and 
so  hastened  to  the  primary  meeting,  and  was  com-, 
pelled  to  recommend  to  his  fellow-citizens  as  a 
candidate  a man  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  what- 
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ever,  but  whom  he  strongly  suspected  to  be  a ras- 
oal.  This  unfortunate  result  of  a laudable  im- 
pulse and  conviction  was  due  to  the  system  by 
which  candidates  are  now  nominated.  The  con- 
clusion seemed  to  be,  not  that  Honestus  and  his 
friends  should  henceforth  refuse  to  take  part  in 
political  meetings,  but  that  they  should  begin  as 
early  as  the  rascals.  To  this  conclusion  Mr.  Jo- 
siah  Phillips  Quincy  takes  exception  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly clever  little  essay  published  in  a slight 
volume  called  The  Protection  of  Majorities,  which 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Honestus  and  his 
friends.  Mr.  Quincy  says,  in  effect,  that  the  cau- 
cus or  the  primary  meeting  will  be  controlled  by 
one  of  two  classes,  the  average  citizen,  whose 
daily  business  is  not  politics,  and  the  office-holder, 
or  the  bummer,  or  the  political  huckster,  or  the 
rascal,  or  any  other  man,  whose  business  is  poli- 
tics ; and  that,  of  course,  in  such  a contest  the 
men  with  the  immediate,  bread-and-butter  inter- 
est will  prevail  over  those  whose  interest  is  re- 
spect for  virtue  and  a patriotic  desire  for  good 
government  He  does  not  say  that  the  office- 
holder is  always  a trader,  but  it  is  undeniable  that 
he  has  a selfish  interest  in  the  result  of  elections, 
which  must  involuntarily  influence  his  action. 

The  Easy  Chair,  whose  business  is  not  politics, 
has,  with  all  other  spectators  equally  removed 
from  the  field,  often  wondered  why  the  gentle- 
men who  hold  office  do  not  see  that  the  kind  of 
stigma  which  attaches  to  the  term  office-holder 
arises  from  the  fact  that  every  body  knows  the 
appointment  to  be  due  to  favor  and  not  to  merit, 
and  that  the  office-holding  activity  in  politics  is 
seen  to  be  necessarily  selfish.  There  should  be 
no  position  more  honorable  than  that  of  a faith- 
ful servant  of  the  public.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fact  of  holding  a minor  office  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a kind  of  doubtful  honor, 
outsiders  like  the  Easy  Chair  naturally  expect 
that  the  office-holders  should  be  the  very  first 
persons  to  inquire  into  the  causes,  and  to  sus- 
tain most  heartily  any  reasonable  remedy.  But 
so  long  as  no  remedy  is  applied,  and  the  situa- 
tion remains  unchanged,  the  public  service  will 


be  virtually  put  up  at  auction,  and  made  the  sport 
of  intrigue.  Therefore  it  is  unfair  for  any  agent 
of  that  service,  however  honorable  and  capable 
he  may  be,  to  complain  that  a general  slur  is  cast 
upon  it  The  way  to  remove  the  slur  is  to  remove 
the  reason  of  it.  But,  again,  until  the  system  is 
changed,  Honestus  will  find  the  caucus  or  prima- 
ry meeting  to  be  just  what  it  is  now,  and  the 
more  immediate  and  selfish  interest  will  general- 
ly prevail  over  wise  and  patriotic  counsels. 

Seeing  this,  Mr.  Quincy  proposes  to  obviate  it 
by  furnishing  a gazette  at  the  public  expense,  to 
be  issued  before  elections,  in  which  the  natural 
leaders  of  opinion  can  declare  their  preferences 
and  the  reasons  for  it  before  the  voters  are  com- 
mitted, and  in  a manner  which  will  appeal  to  their 
intelligence.  This  plan  seems  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  changing  the  present  character  of  the 
caucus.  But  until  this  can  be  done  there  will 
be  no  essential  change  or  improvement  The  pub- 
lication of  the  gazette  would  be  determined  by 
those  whom  the  caucus  selects.  The  caucus  as 
now  constituted  can  not  be  flanked.  It  will  yield 
only  to  a direct  attack.  If,  therefore,  Honestus 
and  his  friends  would  subdue  it  to  its  true  pur- 
pose, they  must  not  keep  out  of  it  A change 
can  come  only  from  a change  of  the  civil  service 
system,  and  that  only  from  the  action  of  those 
who  are  nominated  by  caucuses.  The  remedy  is 
twofold : first,  the  constant  appeal  to  public  opin- 
ion, which,  unless  our  whole  government  is  a mis- 
take, will  not  be  without  results ; and  second,  act- 
ive participation  in  the  caucus,  and  the  practical 
opposition  of  the  better  to  the  meaner  motive. 

Meanwhile  Honestus  may  be  very  sure  that 
nothing  will  be  done  if  he  and  this  friends  are  per- 
suaded that  nothing  can  be  done.  But  no  man 
whose  memory  covers  twenty  years  in  this  coun- 
try has  the  right  to  think  that  The  general 
corruption  of  our  politics  is  no  greater  than  id- 
dividual  evils  that  we  have  conquered.  Let  Ho- 
nestus  remember  that  this  continent  would  never 
have  been  unveiled  if  those  who  thought  Colum- 
bus a fool — and  they  were  the  vast  majority — 
could  have  had  their  way. 
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IN  Early  Man  m Europe  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers), Professor  Charlxs  Rau  gives  in  a clear 
and  compact  way,  and  for  popular  rather  than 
scientific  readers,  some  account  of  the  principal 
facts  known  respecting  prehistoric  man.  Wheth- 
er there  was  a prehistoric  man — whether  the  hu- 
man race  existed  in  the  very  early  ages,  and  long 
prior  to  the  time  to  which  formerly  his  creation 
was  attributed — is  a question  which  he  does  not 
argue.  Indeed,  in  no  sense  and  on  no  subject  is 
this  volume  either  directly  or  indirectly  contro- 
versial, nor  does  the  author  attempt  to  recon- 
# rile  the  facts  which  he  narrates  with  the  old- 
time  theories  on  this  subject,  or  with  what  haye 
been  taken  to  be  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  As- 
suming man’s  early  existence,  he  proceeds  to  give 
an  account,  first,  of  the  implements  found  in  the 
drift — the  earliest  and  rudest  indications  of  human 
Ufe ; next,  of  the  caves  and  the  recent  discoveries 
in  them,  and  the  opinions  of  scientific  men  con- 
cerning the  troglodytes,  or  cave-men,  and  their 


probable  degree  of  civilization,  with  illustrations, 
from  discovered  remains,  of  their  proficiency  in 
the  arts  and  sciences;  then  of  the  lake-settle- 
ments; and  finally  of  the  later  stone  imple- 
ments found  chiefly  in  Northern  Europe.  He 
does  not  undertake  to  fix  the  actual  age  of  the 
human  race,  but  he  quotes  with  approval  the 
declaration  of  Carl  Vogt,  that  the  paradise  of  the 
past  was  one  of  a rude  barbarism,  from  which 
humanity  has  gradually  extricated  itself  by  a bit- 
ter struggle  for  existence,  prolonged  and,  in  its 
results  of  amelioration,  gradual.  Smaller  and 
more  concise  than  cither  Lubbock’s  Prehistoric 
7hnes  or  Figuier’s  Primitive  Man,  it  is  far  better 
arranged  than  the  former,  and  far  more  cautious 
in  statement  and  trustworthy  in  detail  than  the 
latter.  We  know  of  no  book  so  useful  to  give 
the  unscientific  reader  a general  idea  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  scientific  knowledge  and  opinion  on 
this  subject,  in  a calm  and  uncontroversial  way. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  position  of 
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Professor  Ernst  Hajeckxl,  and  the  German  at- 
mosphere in  which  and  the  German  market  for 
which  he  has  written,  in  his  History  of  Creation 
(D.  Appleton  and  Co.),  which  give  to  his  work  a 
special  value  to  the  student  of  anthropology  in 
its  modem  phases.  He  is  wholly  free  from  any 
religious  prejudices  or  prepossessions.  He  is  writ- 
ing for  an  audience  apparently  as  indifferent  as 
himself.  The  effect  of  his  scientific  speculations 
concerning  the  origin  of  man,  and  the  order  and 
development  and  present  government  of  the  uni- 
verse, on  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  either 
the  individual  or  the  community,  does  not  give 
him  the  least  concern.  He  writes,  therefore, 
with  a freedom  and  frankness  of  utterance  which 
we  should  look  for  in  vain  in  any  English  or 
American  writer  of  respectable  position  or  au- 
thority. He  gives  the  development  theory  in  its 
extreme  form.  He  neither  shrinks  from  arriv- 
ing himself  nor  from  conducting  his  readers  to 
the  baldest  atheistic  conclusions.  He  places  in 
dear  contrast  the  two  theories  of  the  universe — 
the  one  assuming  a Divine  mind  and  will,  which 
planned  and  created  and  orders  it,  the  other  de- 
nying that  any  design  is  discoverable  in  nature, 
or  any  wisdom  or  beneficence  in  its  impersonal 
creator.  He  declares  decisively  that  44  every  one 
who  makes  a really  close  study  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  mode  of  life  of  the  various  animals  and 
plants,  and  becomes  familiar  with  the  reciprocity 
or  interaction  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  the 
so-called  ‘ economy  of  nature/  must  necessarily 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  4 purposiveness’ 
no  more  exists  than  the  much-talked-of  4 benefi- 
cence’ of  the  creation.”  He  asserts  that  nature 
shows  44  the  very  opposite  of  that  kindly  and 
peaceful  social  life  which  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator  ought  to  have  prepared  for  His  creat- 
ures and  that  44  all  natural  bodies  which  are 
known  to  us  are  equally  animated,”  and,  for  illus- 
tration, that 44  w hen  a stone  is  thrown  into  the 
air,  aud  falls  to  the  earth  according  to  definite  | 
laws,  or  when  in  a solution  of  salt  a crystal  is 
formed,  the  phenomenon  is  neither  more  nor  less 
a mechanical  manifestation  of  life  than  the 
growth  and  flowering  of  plants,  than  the  propa- 
gation of  animals,  or  the  activity  of  their  senses, 
than  the  perception  or  the  formation  of  thought 
in  man.”  He  declares  of  science,  t,  *.,  science  as 
he  holds  it,  that 44  nowhere  in  the  whole  domain 
of  human  knowledge  does  it  recognize  real  meta- 
physics, but  throughout  only  physics;”  and  though 
he  docs  imply  that 44  the  real  value  of  life  does  not 
lie  in  material  enjoyment,  but  in  moral  action,”  he 
leaves  as  little  basis  in  philosophy  for  virtue  in 
thought  or  word  or  deed  in  man  as  in  the  falling 
stone  or  the  flowering  shrub.  We  are  far  from 
saying  that  these  views  are  the  logical  or  neces- 
sary deductions  from  Mr.  Darwin’s  theories  con- 
cerning either  the  origin  of  species  or  the  descent 
of  man ; we  do  not  believe  that  they  are.  But 
they  present  with  singular  clearness  and  force, 
because  with  unusual  frankness  and  a curiously 
naive  indifference  to  religious  thought  or  senti- 
ment, the  nature  of  the  issue  gradually  shaping 
itself^  in  this  country  as  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  between  the  philosophy  that 
recognizes  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  the  re- 
ality of  his  reason  and  his  will,  his  moral  ac- 
countability for  his'  actions,  and  a Divine  mind 
and  will  in  and  behind  nature,  and  that  which 
recognizes  no  God  but  law  and  no  soul  but  force. 


Any  work,  from  whatever  stand-point  written, 
which  serves  to  set  this  issue  clearly  before  the 
thoughtful  world,  may  be  welcomed  for  its  final 
effect,  whatever  its  temporary  influence  may  be. 
As  might  be  anticipated,  Professor  Haeckel  is 
more  successful  in  representing  the  views  of 
those  whom  he  follows — Goethe,  Lamarck,  and 
Geoffrey  St  Hilaire — than  those  from  whom  he 
dissents — Linnaeus,  Cuvier,  and  Agassiz — though, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  opinions  of  Agassiz, 
which  he  certainly  travesties,  there  is  apparently 
an  endeavor  to  be  fair,  albeit  it  is  not  always  sig- 
nally successful  . As  an  extreme  radical  view  of 
evolutionism,  this  work  is  valuable,  both  by  rea- 
son of  the  perfect  frankness  of  the  author  in 
avowing  conclusions  which  a prudent  American 
would  have  concealed,  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  cer- 
tainly never  avowed,  and  for  the  largeness  and 
comprehensiveness  of  the  view  which  it  affords, 
from  the  materialistic  stand-point,  of  the  latest 
discoveries  and  theories  of  science  in  the  realm 
of  biology. 

Before  the  Franco-German  war  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton  went  to  France,  sought  and.  found  a 
quiet  country  home  in  the  midst  of  pleasant  ro- 
mantic scenery,  and  easy  of  access,  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  great  literary  centres — Paris,  Lyons, 
Geneva — on  the  other  hand  to  the  finest  European 
scenery — the  mountains  and  the  lakes  of  Switzer- 
land. Here  lie  settled  down  to  a quiet  rural  life, 
and  to  the  study  and  practice  of  his  art ; and  of 
his  life  here  he  has  given  the  world  a thoroughly 
interesting  account  in  Bound  my  Home  (Roberts 
Brothers).  Mr.  Hamerton  is  always  an  entertain- 
ing writer,  and  this  not  merely  because  his  pen  is  an 
artist’s  brush,  and  his  pages  abound  with  pictures, 
but  yet  more  because  of  the  breadth  and  geniality 
of  his  sympathies.  Art  critics  are  generally  sour 
and  morose.  Either  they  are  made  so  by  the  prac- 
tice of  criticism,  or  they  take  to  their  profession 
from  a native  love  of  critical  analysis,  with  which 
any  delicate  human  sympathies  are  as  incongru- 
ous as  they  would  have  been  with  the  work  of  an 
inquisitor  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  psychological 
progress  of  Mr.  Rusk  in,  exemplified  by  the  con- 
trast between  his  earlier  and  his  later  works,  il- 
lustra tes  the  cynical  influence  of  critical  observa- 
tion and  writing  on  the  critic.  Mr.  Hamerton, 
while  an  independent  thinker,  and  sometimes  cu- 
riously indifferent  to  popular  opinion,  possesses  a 
rare  faculty  of  putting  himself  in  the  place  of 
those  whom  he  undertakes  to  depict  His  Talks 
about  Animals  strikingly  illustrated  this  poetic 
sympathy.  If  the  dog  or  the  horse  had  been  able 
to  write  about  himself,  he  could  not  have  given 
a portraiture  of  character  more  from  the  animal 
stand-point  than  did  Mr.  Hamerton.  This  same 
quality  makes  Round  my  House  a peculiarly  charm- 
ing book  to  those  who  like  to  obtain  pleasant 
views  of  their  neighbors,  and  to  think  well  rather 
than  ill  of  them.  He  who  measures  French  civ- 
ilization and  culture  by  their  conformity  to  those 
of  England  or  the  United  States  will  be  likely  to 
throw  the  book  down  before  he  has  half  finished 
it,  and  he  who  wants  to  read  about  his  neighbors 
only  to  sneer  at  them  will  think  it  tame  and  spir- 
itless. But  those  who  like  to  see  French  life  and 
character  not  exactly  from  the  Frenchman’s  point 
of  view,  but  from  that  of  an  adopted  citizen,  an 
Englishman  thoroughly  imbued  with  French  feel- 
ing, and  in  hiB  practices  largely  conformed  to 
French  customs — who  looks  always  to  see  the  good 
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in  bis  neighbors,  and  always  is  glad  not  to  see 
the  evil — will  find  a picture  of  French  life  here 
that  will  be  to  them  both  a surprise  and  a charm. 
They  will  learn  that  Paris  is  not  all  of  France ; 
that  there  is  a simple  rural  life;  that  it  is,  indeed, 
less  invaded  by  the  fashion  and  the  exhibitory 
expenditures  of  the  cities  than  that  of  our  own 
rural  districts ; that  drinking  does  not  necessari- 
ly mean  drunkenness ; that  households  are  man- 
aged with  an  economy  and  a simplicity  exception- 
al even  in  a New  England  village ; that,  in  brief, 
it  is  not  so  much  the  Frenchman  as  the  foreigner 
who  makes  Paris  what  it  is.  And  if  the  reader 
listens  to  Mr.  Hamerton  in  the  same  sympathetic 
spirit  in  which  he  speaks,  we  are  greatly  mistaken 
if  he  does  not  lay  down  the  book,  not  only  with 
a kindlier,  warmer,  and  more  respectful  feeling 
toward  the  Frenchman,  but  also  with  some  les- 
sons learned  which,  if  he  or  she— particularly  she 
— has  courage  to  put  into  practice,  will  be  of  gen- 
uine service,  not  only  to  the  practitioner,  but  also 
to  the  community. 

God  and  the  Bible,  by  Matthkw  Arnold  (J.  R. 
Osgood  and  Co.),  is  supplementary  to— perhaps 
it  may  be  called  a sequel  to — Literature  and  Dog- 
ma. It  is  largely,  quite  too  largely,  a reply  to  the 
English  criticisms,  of  different  sorts  and  from 
opposing  schools  of  criticism,  on  that  curiously 
suggestive  volume.  Mr.  Arnold  appears  to  us  to 
see  in  a vague  and  Bhadowy  way  the  truth,  to- 
ward the  realization  of  which  more  and  more  the 
Church  and  the  world  are  tending,  that  religion 
is  a vital  experience,  not  an  intellectual  philoso- 
phy; but  so  far  from  seeing  this  plainly  or  ex- 
pressing it  clearly,  he  proposes  to  substitute  for 
a theological  basis,  which  certainly  all  can  under- 
stand, though  many  do  not  believe,  one  which 
can  neither  be  understood  nor  believed.  The  two 
essential  principles  which  he  desires,  according 
to  his  own  account,  to  maintain  and  make  clear 
are,  first,  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
that  God  44  is  a personal  Being  who  thinks  and 
loves,”  but  44  the  Eternal,  not  ourselves,  that  makes 
for  righteousness ;”  and  Bccond,  that  to  win  Christ 
means  “ laying  hold  of  the  method  and  secret  of 
JesuB.”  He  is  under  not  only  the  curious  delu- 
sion that  these  definitions  take  away  all  that  is 
mystical  and  perplexing  from  the  Bible,  and  leave 
it  a plain  and  simple  book,  free  for  the  use  of  the 
common  people,  and  emancipated  from  all  recon- 
dite theology,  but  also  that  all  those  who  can 
not  comprehend  his  singular  terminology — for  we 
doubt  whether  it  is  really  any  thing  else— are  not 
truly  honest  with  themselves,  but  are  guilty  of 
what  he  calls  “ intellectual  levity.”  To  the  broad- 
minded scholar  Matthew  Arnold’s  contributions 
to  theological  science  will  be  valuable,  for  he  will 
be  able  to  aiscem  in  them  a real  and  important 
principle,  which  the  author  himself  has  not  fully 
discerned ; but  it  will  be  necessary  to  think  to 
the  bottom  problems  on  which  Mr.  Arnold  has 
written  with  the  eagerness  of  a discoverer,  add 
without  profoundly  studying  or  accurately  com- 
prehending either  the  nature  of  his  discovery  or 
the  tendency  of  his  unripe  thoughts.  The  stu- 
dent must  pluck  them  and  let  them  ripen ; if  he 
swallows  them  green,  they  will  be  sure  to  disagree 
with  him.  The  best  chapter  in  the  book,  and 
one  of  real  value  to  the  critic,  is  that  on  41  The 
Fourth  Gospel  from  Within.” 

Perhaps  the  real  reason  why  Miss  Braddon  is 
accounted  a sensational  writer  may  be  found 


largely  in  the  titles  of  her  novels.  These  are 
almost  always  striking;  certainly  Dead  Men's 
Shoes  (Harper  and  Brothers)  will  compel  the  at- 
tention of  the  novel-reader.  The  title  is  apt, 
and  indicates  the  moral  of  the  story.  The  lesson 
which  Miss  Braddon  aims  to  teach  is  that  men  in 
misfortune  have  something  better  to  do  than  to 
wait  for  dead  men’s  shoes,  and  women  something 
better  to  do  than  to  plot  for  them.  In  this  par- 
ticular instance  the  shoes,  when  their  owner  died, 
were  found  to  be  so  thoroughly  worn  out  as  to 
constitute  no  inheritance — a not  infrequent  re- 
sult in  similar  cases  in  actual  life  of  44  great  ex- 
pectations.” Children  do  not  spend  their  pennies 
for  pills,  and  men  and  women  rarely  care  to  buy 
moral  instruction  when  they  get  the  last  novel 
This  fact  Miss  Braddon  recognizes ; and  in  this 
her  last  story,  as  in  her  novels  generally,  she  suc- 
ceeds in  constructing  a plot  sufficiently  exciting, 
while  making  it  centre  around  and  illustrate  a 
not  unimportant  truth  in  social  morals.  The 
story  is  hardly  equal  in  dramatic  interest  to  Miss 
Braddon’s  best  ventures ; and  the  incidents — the 
flight  of  the  young  wife,  the  skillful  planning 
and  plotting  for  her  uncle’s  imaginary  fortune, 
his  sudden  death,  and  her  arrest — are  all  quite 
outside  the  realm  of  the  probable.  But  the  story 
is  entertaining,  and  the  general  tone  is  so  far 
healthful,  that  its  inherent  improbability  may  be 
fairly  asserted  to  be  its  only  serious  defect  We 
may  quite  safely  recommend  it,  if  not  as  one  of 
either  the  very  highest  artistic  or  moral  charac- 
ter, yet  as  one  the  perusal  of  which  will  certain- 
ly furnish  harmless  entertainment,  and  not  im- 
probably positive  moral  benefit 

The  Habitations  of  Man  in  ail  Agee,  by  Edgkki 
Viollet-le-Duc  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.),  is  a cu- 
riously unique  book  in  design  and  structure. 
Two  ideal  beings,  Epergos  and  Doxius,  the  one 
representing  progress,  the  other  conservatism, 
visit  in  succession  successive  races  and  ages  of 
men.  These  visits  are  made  by  the  author  the 
occasion  for  a description  of  the  habitations, 
and  to  some  small  extent  of  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms, of  different  nations  and  eras.  In  some  in- 
stances Epergos  suggests  improvements,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  resistance  of 
Doxius,  arc  adopted  and  incorporated  in  the  new 
dwellings.  Thus  not  only  the  habitations  are 
described,  but  the  process  of  development  from 
the  ruder  to  the  higher  forms.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated ; the  spirit  of  the  narrative  is  remark- 
ably well  maintained ; and  the  characteristics  of 
the  various  forms  of  human  habitations,  from 
tho  hut  of  the  wild  man  of  the  woods  to  the  man- 
sion of  Paris,  are  described  with  a picturesque 
vivacity  which  makes  the  volume  as  entertaining 
as  it  is  instructive. — The  Centenary  edition  of 
Bancropt’s  History  of  the  United  States  (Little, 
Brown,  and  Co.)  is  something  more  than  an  old 
standard  in  a new  dress.  Its  character  can  be 
best  described  by  an  extract  from  the  preface: 
44  For  more  than  forty  years  the  author  has  been 
accustomed  to  invite  and  receive  from  friends  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union  instruction  on  the  branches 
of  American  history  to  which  they  had  specially 
given  attention ; and  during  the  same  period  new 
and  more  complete  materials  have  become  access- 
ible from  the  most  various  sources.  Of  manu- 
scripts which  have  fallen  within  his  reach  it  has 
been  his  habit  to  take  copies  or  extracts  where  they 
saved  to  settle  a question  of  importance,  so  that 
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the  moms  of  contesting  any  controverted  state- 
ment might  always  be  at  hand.  The  notes  and 
papers  which  have  thus  been  accumulated  form 
the  groundwork  of  the  present  revision,  to  which 
a solid  je&r  of  close  and  undivided  application 
has  been  devoted.  Every  noteworthy  criticism 
that  has  come  under  observation  has  been  care- 
fully weighed,  accepted  for  what  it  was  worth, 
and  never  rejected  except  after  examination. 
The  main  object  has  been  the  attainment  of  per- 
fect accuracy,  so  that,  if  possible,  not  even  a 
partial  error  may  escape  correction.”  In  form 
the  work  is  a duodecimo.  It  is  to  be  completed 
in  six  volumes.  The  type  is  clear  and  legible,  the 
size  convenient ; dates  are  added  in  the  margin. 
— The  last  two  volumes  of  u Brief  Biographies” 
— French  Political  Loaders , by  Edward  Kino,  and 
English  Radical  Leaders,  by  R.  J.  Hinton  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons) — carry  out  admirably  the  prom- 
ise of  the  first  volume  of  this  very  useful  series. 
To  write  a just  biography  of  living  men  is  always 
difficult,  both  from  the  trouble  attending  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  necessary  materials,  and  from 
the  embarrassment  occasioned  by  party  prejudice 
and  passion.  These  difficulties  have  been  bo  well 
surmounted  in  this  series  that  we  are  not  in  the 
least  inclined  to  look  for  or  point  out  special  de- 
fects. For  the  student  of  current  French  and 
English  political  history  they  are  very  valuable, 
containing  information  not  easily  accessible  any 
where  else.  Mr.  Hinton's  volume  shows  more 
numerous  marks  of  extensive  reading,  Mr.  King’s 
greater  evidence  of  thought  and  individual  study 
of  character. — Mr.  J.  A.  Doylk’s  History  of  the 
United  States  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.),  the  sixth 
volume  in  “Freeman’s  Historical  Course  for 
Schools,”  will  hardly  be  accepted  by  American 
students  as  a text-book  for  acquiring  a knowledge 
of  the  history  of  their  own  country.  The  style  is 
that  of  perfectly  bald  historical  statement,  char- 
acterized neither  by  breadth  of  philosophical  gen- 
eralization, brilliance  of  rhetorical  language,  nor 
pictorial  power  in  description.  The  maps  by  Pro- 
fessor Walker  will  hardly  be  appreciated  by  the 
youthful  student,  and  they  are  not  really  adequate 
in  execution  for  any  others. — Professor  John  D. 
Quackenbos's  Illustrated  School  History  of  the 
World  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.)  is  much  more  at- 
tractive than  such  compendiums  usually  are.  It  is 
impossible  to  compact  all  history  into  a volume  of 
472  pages,  and  leave  much  zest  in  the  narrative ; 
but  for  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  whole  course  of  his- 
tory from  Adam  to  General  Grant,  this  is  a useful 
treatise.  The  illustrations  add  to  its  attractive- 
ness  to  the  young,  rather  than  to  its  actual  value. 
— King  and  Commonwealth  (J.  H.  Coates  and  Co.) 
is  a valuable  monograph,  treating,  in  a small  vol- 
ume of  a little  less  than  400  pages,  of  the  history 
of  Charles  I and  the  Great  Rebellion.  It  is  a 
reprint  from  the  English.  The  authora,  J.  Meri- 
ton  Cordkry  and  J.  Sturtkbs  Phillpotts,  are 
hearty  believers  in  that  constitutional  liberty 
which  was  evolved  out  of  the  civil  war,  and 
which  would  justify  giving  to  the  Great  Rebell- 
ion, since  the  rebels  ultimately  achieved  their 
purpose,  the  more  honorable  title  of  “Revolution.” 
The  book  shows  evidences  not  only  of  a careful 
study  of  the  historical  facts,  but  also  of  the  con- 
stitutional principles  which  this  era  in  English 
history  illustrates  and  enforoes.  From  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  our  own  constitutional  liberties  real- 
ly took  their  rise,  and  he  who  has  not  time  to 


study  in  detail  the  more  elaborate  histories  of 
England  will  find  in  a careful  study  of  this  mon- 
ograph much  valuable  light  thrown  on  the  origin, 
nature,  and  value  of  our  own  political  institutions. 
—A  Paying  Investment,  by  Anna  E.  Dickinson 
(J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.),  is  a forcible  and  earnest 
plea  for  more  universal  and  thorough  popular 
education.  The  facts  and  figures  are  marshaled 
with  a skill  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  incredulous  that  a woman  might  well  be 
a better  legislator  than  some  men ; but  they  would 
be  more  effective  if  she  had  not  made  so  evident  an 
endeavor  to  make  them  so  by  an  unnatural  style. 
The  rhetoric  of  Victor  Hugo  is  not  the  best  for  a 
writer  on  any  branch  of  political  economy. — Rob- 
inson Crusoe's  Money , by  David  A.  Wells  (Harper 
and  Brothers!  is  an  essay  on  finance  in  the  guise 
of  a story.  Tne  skill  with  which  the  author  weaves 
into  his  narrative  the  extraordinary  theories  which 
have  been  propounded  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
and  off  it,  reminds  the  reader  of  the  writings  of 
Dean  Swift,  though  the  dramatic  element  so  mark- 
ed in  the  great  satirist’s  stories  is  almost  wholly 
wanting.  For  a simple  exposition  of  finance, 
making  it  clear  to  the  simplest  understanding — 
even  that  of  an  average  Congressman — this  little 
book  is  without  a rival. — American  housekeepers 
will  welcome  Floral  Decorations  for  Dwelling- 
Houses,  by  Annie  Hasbard  (Macmillan  and  Co.). 
Any  kind  of  decoration  will  cost  either  time  or 
money,  but  there  is  no  kind  which  costs  less  in 
original  outlay,  and  makes  better  return  for  the 
expenditure,  than  house  plants,  and  the  care  of 
them  is  itself  an  education  and  a healthful  oc- 
cupation. Miss  Hassard’s  book  is  not  technical 
It  contains  valuable,  because  suggestive,  direc- 
tions for  the  arrangement  of  flowers  for  the  dec- 
oration of  the  room  and  the  person,  as  well  as 
counsel  respecting  window  gardening  and  kindred 
topics.  The  book,  though  English  in  origin,  has 
been  revised  and  adapted  for  American  readers. 
— Second  cousin  to  this  volume  is  one  still  small- 
er and  less  pretentious — Mr.  E.  P.  Roe’s  Culture 
of  Small  Fruits , published  by  the  author.  It  gives 
plain  and  practical  directions  for  the  cultivation 
of  strawberries,  so  succinct  and  clear  that  we 
are  almost  deluded  into  the  belief  that  even  we 
could  make  them  grow. — The  third  volume  of  the 
Ennjdopcedia  Britannica  ( J.  M.  Stoddard t and  Co.) 
carries  the  work  nearly  through  the  letter  B. 
The  article  “ Bible”  affords  a good  opportunity  to 
measure  the  religious  and  theological  character 
of  this  work.  Taking  this  article  as  a sample, 
the  cyclopedia  is  more  decided  and  stronger  in 
its  tone  than  Appleton’s.  It  gives  the  latest 
views  of  the  German  schools  of  criticism  without 
adopting  them,  but  it  scarcely  gives  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  or  weight  to  the  more  conservative 
opinions. — Mr.  Proctor’s  Our  Place  among  the  In- 
finities (D.  Appleton  and  Co.)  consists  of  twelve 
separate  but  not  wholly  disconnected  essays  on 
various  astronomical  subjects.  He  frequently 
refers  to  what  are  regarded  as  religious  opinions, 
and  often  when  there  is  small  occasion  to  do  so, 
and  it  is  generally  in  a way  to  indicate  an  oppo- 
sition to  them,  though  always  in  respectful  lan- 
guage. While  interesting  and  instructive,  his  pa- 
pers lack  that  clearness  of  statement  which  makes 
every  thing  that  Professor  Tyndall  writes  so  at- 
tractive, and  that  pictorial  quality  which  made 
the  astronomical  lectures  of  Professor  Mitchell 
so  full  of  the  grandeur  of  their  subject. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

A dronomy.  —The  lack  of  an  asteroid  or  so  for 
the  month  of  March  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
negligence  of  astronomers,  but  to  the  prevailing 
cloudiness  of  the  sky,  which  has  prevented  as- 
tronomical observations,  notably  that  of  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  March  25. 

We  note,  however,  in  Vol  xlii.  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  the  reports  on 
the  total  solar  eclipse  of  1871,  December  11,  by 
Tennant,  in  India,  and  of  that  of  1874,  April  16, 
by  Stone,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Stone’s  at- 
tention was  chiefly  directed  to  the  outer  corona, 
which  he  considers  he  has  proved  to  be  a solar 
appendage.  A discussion  of  several  drawings  of 
the  inner  corona,  and  a comparison  of  these  with 
earlier  photographs  and  drawings,  lead  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  inner  corona  is  perma- 
nently contracted  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
sun’s  axis  of  rotation,  and  that  it  is  likely  that 
the  whole  corona  is  so  contracted. 

Trouvelot  publishes  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Academy  a memoir  on  veiled  solar 
spots ; while  Secchi,  in  the  Italian  Spectroscopic 
Journal,  discusses  the  recent  researches  on  solar 
radiation  of  Langley,  Mayer,  and  Ericsson.  An 
elaborate  drawing  of  Saturn  has  been  published 
by  Trouvelot,  with  considerations  on  the  condi- 
tion of  his  rings ; while  the  eight  satellites  of  Sat- 
urn have  been  very  fully  observed  by  Hall  with 
the  Washington  Refractor,  more  than  260  obser- 
vations of  all  of  them  having  been  secured. 

The  Royal  Astronomical  Society’s  committee 
on  physical  observations  of  Jupiter  publish  a cir- 
cular requesting  drawings  to  be  made  by  Amer- 
ican observers  during  the  present  opposition,  as 
Jupiter  will  be  too  far  south  for  European  as- 
tronomers. It  is  to  be  hoped  their  invitation 
will  be  responded  to.  They  offer  to  send  blanks 
and  instructions  to  any  one  willing  to  undertake 
the  Work. 

Double  stars  continue  to  receive  attention. 
Dun6r,  of  Lund,  is  preparing  bis  measures  of 
double  Btars  for  the  press  (2700  in  all),  and  it 
is  hoped  that  they  will  be  published  by  the  end 
of  1876. 

Lord  Lindsay’s  observatory  at  Dun  Echt  has 
commenced  its  publications  with  a volume  (now 
in  press)  containing  a summary  of  aH  F.  G.  W. 
Struve’s  double-star  work.  It  is  to  comprise  all 
the  Dorpat  observations,  and  those  in  Mensur® 
Micrometric®.  Wilson  and  Seabroke,  of  Rugby, 
and  Gledhill,  of  Halifax,  have  published  the  re- 
sults of  several  years’  work  on  double  stars,  done 
In  concert  on  a selected  list  (Memoirs  R.  A.  8., 
Vol  xlii.),  especial  attention  having  been  paid 
to  binaries. 

Mr.  Barclay’s  observatory  at  Leyton  has  also  an 
observing  list,  comprising  all  known  and  suspect- 
ed binaries,  and  a special  list  of  double  stars  re- 
quiring observation,  communicated  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  just  before  his  death.  Dr.  Schmidt,  of 
Athens,  sends  to  the  Astronomische  Nachrichten 
the  discussion  of  his  thirty  years’  observations  of 
Algol,  the  variable  star.  A comparison  of  his 
own  work  with  that  of  Argelander  and  Schoen- 
feld  shows  that  the  period  of  variability  is  well 
known.  What  the  cause  of  the  variation  in  light 
is,  which  produces  a change  from  the  secona  to 


the  fourth  magnitude  and  back  to  the  second  ev- 
ery 2 days  20  hours  48  minutes  53.60  seconds,  we 
are  as  far  as  ever  from  knowing.  The  proper 
motions  of  406  southern  stars  have  been  studied 
by  Stone,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  mate- 
rials for  this  study  are  less  than  might  have  been 
supposed,  as  Stone  has  been  obliged  to  reject  all 
Lacaille’s  observations  with  the  rhomboidal  mi- 
crometer, retaining  only  those  made  with  the  al- 
titude instruments. 

Bredcchin,  of  Moscow,  has  lately  investigated 
the  spectra  of  various  nebulro,  mostly  planetary. 
Most  of  these  have  a similar  spectrum  of  three 
lines,  A,  B,  and  C.  His  mean  results  for  wave 
lengths  are,  A =5003.9  ±1.2,  B=4957  ±1.4,  C = 
4859  ±8.1.  The  probable  errors  are  deduced 
from  the  discordances  of  the  lines  of  each  nebula 
with  the  mean  line  for  all,  and  not  from  errors  of 
observation. 

Oudemanns  describes  In  the  Journal  of  the 
Italian  Spectroscopical  Society  a new  method  of 
making  heliometcr  measures  in  transits  of  the 
inferior  planets,  which  was  actually  employed  by 
him  during  the  last  transit  of  Venus. 

Tacchim  describes  the  new  observatory  found- 
ed at  Calcutta,  under  the  care  of  P.  Lafont,  for 
spectroscopic  observations  of  the  sun. 

The  University  of  California  has  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  fund  for  the  Lick  telescope.  This  is 
to  be  erected  on  Mount  Hamilton,  and  all  the  sur- 
plus of  the  fund  of  $700,000  is  to  go  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  observatory. 

In  the  Comptes  Rendu*,  Liais  describes  a new 
adaptation  of  the  mural  circle,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  all  his  instruments,  so  that  the  instru- 
mental errors  of  each  are  determinable  in  several 
ways. 

In  Ordnance  Notes,  No.  xlvi.,  Lieutenant  Rus- 
sell, Third  Cavalry,  describes  a new  electrical  in- 
terrupter for  the  Schultz  chronoscope,  which  may 
be  of  use  in  refined  astronomical  or  physical  ob- 
servations. 

The  English  Loan  Collection  of  Scientific  In- 
struments will  be  exhibited  in  London  this  sum- 
mer, and  is  likely  to  be  of  great  interest.  The 
historical  instruments  of  Galileo,  Newton,  Von 
Guericke,  Huyghens,  Torricelli,  Herschel,  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  others  are  to  be  there,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  special  apparatus  will  be  enormous. 

In  the  literature  of  astronomy  we  note  the 
masterly  address  of  Adams  to  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  on  delivering  its  gold  medal  to 
Levcrrier;  correspondence  between  Piazzi  and 
Oriani,  edited  by  Schiaparelli ; and  the  memoir 
and  correspondence  of  Caroline  Herschel,  edited 
by  Lady  Herschel  (widow  of  Sir  John). 

In  Physics,  we  learn  that  the  process  of  M.  De 
la  Bastie  for  hardening  glass  has  met  with  a for- 
midable rival.  F.  Siemens,  the  well-known  Dres- 
den manufacturer,  has  patented  a method  of  hard- 
ening, tempering,  and  pressing  glass  all  at  the 
same  time.  Instead  of  plunging  the  softened 
glass  in  a bath  of  cold  oil,  the  molten  glass  is  run 
into  suitable  moulds,  and  while  still  highly  heated 
is  squeezed,  the  moulds — which  are  generally  of 
metal — having  the  effect  of  giving  the  necessary 
cooling.  For  blown  glass,  shells  or  casings  of 
platinum  are  made,  and  these  are  transferred  to 
the  mould  together  with  the  glass. 
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Meyer  has  published  a preliminary  note  on  two 
new  methods  of  research  in  acoustics,  in  which 
he  asks  the  privilege  of  being  permitted  to  de- 
velop them.  The  first  is  a plan  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  relative  intensities  of  sounds  of  the 
same  pitch.  This  is  effected  by  placing  a loose 
membrane  any  where  between  the  centres  of  or- 
igin of  two  sounds  of  the  same  pitch,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  joining  them,  and  then  by  any 
device  determining  the  position  where  the  mem- 
brane ceases  to  vibrate.  The  instrument  he  calls 
a phonometer.  The  second  is  a method  for  de- 
termining the  direction  of  sounds.  It  consists 
of  a membrane  capable  of  being  moved  in  any 
azimuth,  and  which  can  therefore  be  placed  at 
right  angles  to  a sonorous  wave  front  When  it 
reaches  this  position  it  can  not  vibrate,  since  the 
impulses  are  alike  on  the  two  sides.  To  increase 
the  aural  parallax,  two  resonators  may  be  used  at 
the  ends  of  a horizontal  rod. 

Wallace  has  made  a series  of  experiments  on 
the  Bunsen  burner,  with  a view  to  utilize  it  for 
general  heating  purposes.  In  one  form  of  burn- 
er devised  by  him  the  tube  contains  a simple  strip 
of  metal  so  folded  as  to  split  up  the  rising  cur- 
rents, and  so  producing  an  intimate  mixture  of 
the  gas  and  air.  Such  a burner  will  not  strike 
down.  In  another  form,  called  by  him  the  tan- 
gent burner,  the  gas  enters  a circular  chamber 
tangentially,  drawing  in  the  air  with  it  In  this 
way  the  two  are  thoroughly  mixed;  and  if  now 
they  pass  into  the  tube  of  the  burner  through  a 
piece  of  gauze  at  its  base,  the  burner  is  safe  and 
trustworthy  under  all  variations  of  pressure  and 
quality  of  gas.  To  utilize  the  burner  for  heating 
purposes,  the  author  proposed  a stove  six  feet  high 
and  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  a partition 
dividing  it  vertically  from  the  bottom  to  within 
six  inches  of  the  top.  The  burner  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  one  division,  and  the  outlet  pipe  at  the 
bottom  of  the  other. 

Puluj  has  described  a simple  and  easily  con- 
structed form  of  apparatus  for  determining  as  a 
lecture  experiment  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  It  consists  of  two  truncated  cones  of  cast 
iron,  one  of  which  is  fixed,  the  other  movable,  re- 
volving within  the  first  and  in  contact  with  it 
The  power  consumed  is  measured  by  a kind  of 
Prony  brake  arrangement,  and  the  rise  of  tem- 
perature by  a thermometer  placed  in  mercury  in 
the  inner  cone.  The  mean  result  given  by  fifty- 
seven  experiments  with  this  machine  is  426.7 
kilogram-meters. 

Puschl  has  investigated  the  fact,  observed  by 
Schmulewitsch,  that  caoutchouc  when  free  dilates 
by  heating,  but  that  when  stretched  it  contracts. 
From  the  theoretical  consideration  that  the  elas- 
ticity of  a body  increases  with  the  temperature 
when  at  a maximum  of  density,  and  decreases 
when  the  density  is  a minimum,  the  author  con- 
cludes that  caoutchouc  has  a minimum  density, 
the  temperature  of  which  diminishes  as  the  ten- 
sion increases.  This  temperature  is  above  the 
ordinary  temperature  for  caoutchouc  without  ten- 
sion, the  co-efficient  of  dilatation  being  positive ; 
it  is  inferior  to  the  ordinary  temperature  for 
strongly  stretched  caoutchouc,  the  co-efficient  be- 
ing negative. 

Marie-Davy  has  called  attention  to  the  agricul- 
tural value  of  meteorological  observations.  He 
gives  the  results  of  experiments  made  on  growing 
wheat,  in  which  the  rate  of  transpiration  was  com- 


pared with  the  temperature  and  the  actinometric 
power,  and  also  gives  statistics  to  show  the  con- 
nection between  meteorology  and  crops.  He  be- 
lieves that  at  the  close  of  May  or  early  in  June, 
at  which  time  the  wheat  is  in  flower,  it  is  possible 
to  deduce  from  purely  meteorological  data  the 
value  of  the  future  crop. 

Gernez  has  published  in  full  his  paper  on  the 
evaporation  of  superheated  liquids.  Having  al- 
ready shown  that  evaporation  is  the  only  noranal 
mode  of  vaporization  of  liquids,  he  now  considers 
the  peculiarities  of  this  mode  of  producing  vapor. 

Weber  has  determined  anew  with  great  accu- 
racy the  specific  heat  of  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon 
by  means  of  Bunsen's  ice-calorimeter.  If  the 
specific  heat  of  these  bodies  be  taken  at  a tem- 
perature where  they  are  constant,  that  of  carbon 
is  0.467,  silicon  is  0.203,  and  boron  is  0.500,  thus 
bringing  the  atomic  heats  under  the  law  of  Du- 
long  and  Petit,  as  5.6,  5.7,  and  5.5  respectively. 
Three  varieties  of  carbon  were  employed,  their 
specific  heat  being  the  same  at  the  temperature 
of  225°. 

Delachanal  and  Mermet  have  given  some  re- 
sults obtained  by  means  of  their  spectro-electric 
tube  which  show  its  value  in  qualitative  analysis. 
In  the  ashes  of  the  sporules  of  the  common  puff- 
ball (Lycoperdon  pratense),  after  separation  of  the 
silica,  lines  of  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  zinc, 
copper,  and  hydrogen  were  observed.  A speci- 
men of  zinc  examined  in  this  way  showed  the  pres- 
ence of  both  indium  and  gallium.  The  estimated 
amount  of  indium  in  ten  kilograms  of  the  zinc 
was  0.050  gram,  and  of  the  gallium  0.002  gram. 

Wunder  has  investigated  the  absorption  spec- 
tra given  by  light  reflected  from  different  varie- 
ties of  ultramarine,  and  gives  curves  showing  the 
variations  of  intensity. 

Deprez  has  contrived  a new  form  of  electro- 
magnetic register  for  recording  velocities.  With 
the  apparatus  figured,  which  is  simple  in  its  con- 
struction, 600  complete  signals  can  be  recorded 
in  a second. 

Jam  in  has  published  an  extended  paper  on 
magnetism,  in  which  he  gives  the  laws  of  mag- 
netic distribution. 

Duter  has  studied  the  distribution  of  magnet- 
ism in  circular  and  elliptic  steel  plates,  and  con- 
cludes, 1st,  the  free  magnetism  is  proportional  to 
the  surfaces ; 2d,  it  is  distributed  in  hyperbolic 
lines,  the  nan-transverse  axes  of  which  are  in  the 
direction  of  the  axes  of  symmetry  perpendicular 
to  the  neutral  line. 

In  Chemistry,  Meyer  has  described  a lecture  ex- 
periment for  illustrating  that  vaporization  with- 
out fusion  is  due  to  pressure.  Two  glass  tubes 
containing  iodine  are  prepared  and  sealed,  one 
vacuous,  the  other  at  nearly  the  ordinary  press- 
ure. If  now  both  tubes  be  warmed,  the  iodine 
in  the  second  tube  melts,  and  may  be  made  to 
run  down  the  walls  of  the  tube ; in  the  vacuous 
tube  the  iodine  only  volatilizes. 

Naumann  shows  that  potassium-alum  solutions, 
when  heated  to  100°  C.,  are  partially  decomposed, 
losing  a portion  of  their  sulphuric  arid. 

Landauer  has  proposed  a very  simple  form  of 
blow-pipe,  which  consists  simply  of  two  bottles 
tubulated  at  bottom,  and  connected  by  these  tu- 
bulures  through  a rubber  tube.  The  upper  open- 
ing of  one  of  these  is  closed  by  a oork,  through 
which  a tube  passes  going  to  the  jet.  This  bot- 
tle being  empty,  the  other  bottle  is  filled  with 
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water  and  placed  at  a convenient  height  The 
hydrostatic  pressure  forces  the  air  out  of  the  first 
and  lower  bottle  through  the  jet 
Mohr  has  communicated  a paper  on  the  nature 
and  origin  of  meteorites,  in  which  he  discusses  at 
length  the  chemical  and  astronomical  questions 
involved. 

Houzeau  has  proposed  a method  for  the  volu- 
metric determination  of  carbon  dioxide,  depend- 

aon  the  absorption  of  the  gas  by  a graduated 
ition  of  alkali,  precipitation  by  barium  chlo- 
ride, and  estimation  of  the  free  alkali 
Parsons  has  made  a series  of  experiments  at 
the  Woolwich  Foundry  on  a manganese  bronze, 
which,  when  forged,  had  a strength  of  twenty- 
nine  tons  to  the  square  inch,  an  elastic  limit  of 
twelve  tons,  and  an  elongation  of  nearly  thirty- 
two  per  cent. 

Zarawkowitch  proposes  the  use  of  glycerin  for 
reducing  platinum  solutions  in  order  to  form  plat- 
inum black ; 15  c.  c.  of  glycerin  of  sp.  gr.  25°  to 
27°  B.,  and  10  c.  c.  potassium  hydrate  of  density 
1.08,  are  gently  heated,  and  3 to  5 c.  c.  of  platinic 
chloride  is  added.  The  platinum  black  falls,  and 
is  collected  and  washed. 

Guyard  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  the 
formation  of  aniline  black  by  the  discovery  that 
the  salts  of  vanadium  have  a marked  influence  in 
producing  it  This  he  attributes  to  the  facility 
with  which  this  metal  passes  from  one  state  of 
oxidation  to  another. 

Butlerow  has  shown  that  the  olefines,  like  the 
terpenes,  are  capable  of  direct  union  with  water  to 
form  alcohols,  isobutylene  yielding  trimethylcar- 
bind  quite  readily  in  this  way. 

Girard  has  proposed  to  mix  with  dynamites,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  congelation  in  cold  weath- 
er— a result  which  seriously  interferes  with  their 
explosive  power — about  ten  per  cent  of  methyl 
nitrate.  The  volatility  of  this  body  he  finds  to  be 
no  inconvenience  in  practice. 

Kupferberg  has  succeeded  in  effecting  the  re- 
transformation  of  paraoxybenzoic  acid  into  sali- 
cylic by  heating  its  sodium  salt  to  290°  C.  Over 
one-half  of  the  theoretical  yield  was  obtained. 

Weselsky  has  shown  that  phloroglucin  is  a very 
delicate  test  for  nitrous  acid.  Very  dilate  solu- 
tions of  phloroglucin  and  toluidine  (or  aniline) 
nitrate  become  dark  orange  on  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  a dilute  solution  of  potassium  nitrite, 
and  a cinnabar  red  powder  is  thrown  down. 

Wartha  has  investigated  more  minutely  the  col- 
oring matter  of  litmus,  and  has  shown  that  the 
commercial  article  always  contains  indigo.  He 
gives  directions  for  preparing  the  coloring  matter 
pure. 

Anthropology. — Principal  Dawson  read  a paper 
before  the  Victoria  Institute,  March  20,  on  Fossil 
Agricultural  Implements  in  the  United  States. 

Professor  Haldeman  is  reported  to  have  dis- 
covered a cave  or  rock  shelter  in  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  and  under  a foot  of  dkbru  upon 
its  floor  stone  implements  of  great  variety  and 
beanty. 

The  subject  of  pigmy  graves  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  is  again  discussed  in  the  newspapers. 
The  fallacy  of  such  a thing  is  entirely  shown  by 
the  communications  of  Messrs.  8.  £.  Haskin,  W. 
M.  Clark,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  who  all  attest  to 
the  small  slab  graves  being  ossuaries  or  children^ 
graves.  These  gentlemen  have  all  made  extensive 
excavations,  and  have  sent  bones  found  in  the  cists. 


The  first  number  of  Volume  IL,  Bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Sur- 
veys of  the  Territories,  contains  six  papers  upon 
the  anthropology  and  archaeology  of  the  cliff- 
dwellers  of  the  San  Juan  and  its  tributaries.  The 
contributors  are  Messrs.  W.  H.  Holmes,  W.  H. 
Jackson,  Dr.  Emil  Bessels,  and  E.  A.  Barber.  The 
first  three  papers  are  profusely  illustrated. 

The  Congrfes  International  des  Am6 ricainistes 
is  to  hold  its  second  session  at  Luxembourg,  from 
the  10th  to  the  13th  of  September,  1877.  The 
committee  of  organization,  with  M.  Wurth  -Pa- 
quet  as  president  and  Dr.  Schoetter  as  secretary, 
has  sent  out  its  circulars.  The  subjects  to  be 
treated  are,  History,  Archaeology,  Linguistics,  Pa- 
leography, Anthropology,  and  Ethnography. 

tSilliman's  Journal  for  March  contains  an  arti- 
cle upon  flint  implements  from  the  stratified  drift 
in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  The  al- 
leged discoveries,  bearing  upon  a subject  which 
has  awakened  so  much  controversy,  should  be 
subjected  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  before  being 
accepted. 

Herr  Fritz  Muller  writes  to  Mr.  Charles  Darwin 
a letter,  which  appears  in  Nature  of  February 
17,  giving  an  account  of  the  “ eambaquia”  or 
shell  heaps  of  the  Brazilian  coast.  They  are 
very  numerous  and  extensive.  The  skulls  found 
were  of  immense  thickness.  Stone  axes  were 
often  found. 

The  International  Review  for  March  contains 
an  interesting  article  by  Aneuron  Vardd  upon 
Bardism,  or  the  primitive  system  of  instruction, 
knowledge,  and  morals  among  the  Britons. 

The  annual  address  of  the  president  of  the 
London  Anthropological  Institute  reviews  the  pa- 
pers of  the  last  year.  During  the  last  month  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Howorth  read  an  elaborate  paper  upon 
the  N.  and  N.  E.  frontages  of  the  Indo-Europeans 
in  early  times ; and  Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook  read  one 
upon  the  ethnography  of  Scotland. 

The  January  and  February  numbers  of  Mate- 
riaux  contain  the  usual  quantity  of  interesting 
matter,  the  drawings  in  both  numbers  of  stone 
structures  and  implements  are  exceedingly  valu- 
able. 

M.  Edouard  Naviile,  of  Geneva,  one  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  appointed  by  the  last  Congress  of 
Orientalists  to  edit  a complete  corpus  of  the 
“ Rituel  Fun6raire,”  is  visiting  all  the  museums 
in  Europe  where  hieroglyphic  texts  are  known  to 
exist.  The  committee  appeal  to  all  possessors  of 
fragments  to  contribute  fac-similes,  so  as  to  make 
the  redaction  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  whole  series  of  translations  from  the  sa- 
cred books  of  the  world,  to  be  edited  by  Max 
Muller,  will  be  divided  into  six  sections,  viz., 
Brahmans,  Buddhists,  Zoroastrians,  Confudana, 
Lao-tseans,  and  Mohammedans. 

The  attention  of  ethnologists  is  being  turned 
to  New  Guinea.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of 
the  natives,  the  most  conflicting  accounts  coming 
to  us  of  their  Malayan  and  Papuan  characteria* 
tics.  Captain  Moresby  tells  us  of  a singular 
method  of  scraping  acquaintance  by  dashing  out 
the  brains  of  a dog,  and  of  salutation  by  mutual- 
ly pulling  each  other’s  noses  and  navels. 

Among  the  more  important  general  papers  on 
Zoology  which  have  recently  appeared  are  two  by 
Professor  E.  Van  Beneden,  of  Liege.  One  is  on 
the  maturation  and  fecundation  Of  the  egg  and 
earlier  embryonic  phases  of  the  mammals,  from 
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researches  made  on  the  rabbit,  and  is  an  exten- 
sion  of  BischolFs  famous  work  on  the  embryol- 
ogy of  the  rabbit.  A second  paper,  on  the  histo- 
ry of  the  germinative  vesicle,  is  based  on  Btudies 
made  on  the  common  star-fish  of  the  European 
coast  (AstcracantMon  rubcns).  A paper  of  a very 
different  sort  is  a fierce  attack  on  the 44  gastnea” 
theory,  by  M.  Moquin-Tandon,  in  the  Armala  da 
Sciences  NatureUa . He  ooncludes  that  it  does 
not  rest  on  any  fundamental  fact,  and  can  not 
serve  as  a base  of  a phylogenetic  classification. 
The  theory  had  previously  been  attacked  in  the 
American  Naturalist  for  February  by  Mr.  A.  Agas- 
siz. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  April  number  of 
the  same  magazine,  Professor  .Cope,  in  an  article 
entitled  44  Progress  of  Discovery  of  the  Laws  of 
Evolution,”  welcomes  Haeckel’s  gastrsea  theory, 
which  we  have  previously  explained.  Cope  says 
that  this  theory  has  44  added  the  key-stone  to  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  in  his  gastrsea  theory.  Pri- 
or to  this  generalization  it  had  been  impossible  to 
determine  the  true  relation  existing  between  the 
four  types  of  embryonic  growth,  or  to  speak  oth- 
erwise than  to  the  effect  that  they  are  inherently 
distinct  from  each  other.  But  Haeckel  has  hap- 
pily determined  the  existence  of  identical  stages 
of  growth  or  segmentation  in  all  the  types  of  eggs, 
the  last  of  which  is  the  gastrula,  and  beyond  which 
the  identity  ceases.”  Whether,  we  may  add,  the 
gastrsea  theory  of  Haeckel  is  true  or  not,  he  and 
others  have  shown  that  animals  of  all  the  five 
types  above  the  protozoa  pass  through  a gastrula 
stage,  disproving  Yon  Baer’s  statements  that  four 
of  these  types  nave  distinct  modes  of  develop- 
ment, and  paving  the  way  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  the  mode  of  development  of  all  animals. 

A number  of  supposed  new  species  of  spongiL 
la  (the  fresh-water  sponges)  are  described  in  the 
Canadian  Naturalist  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Dawson. 

An  essay  of  much  interest  to  naturalists  is  Dr. 
W.  K.  Brooks’s  44  Affinity  of  the  Mollusca  and  Mol- 
luscoida”  (polyzoa  and  brachiopods).  While  he, 
with  some  others,  believes  that  the  tunica tes  are 
not  mol  lu ska,  and  that  the  polyzoa  and  brachio- 
pods are  derived  from  the  worms,  he  also,  as  oth- 
ers have  suggested,  thinks  that  the  mollusks  are 
also  derived  from  the  worms.  He  believes  that 
the  polyzoa  originated  from  a type  like  the  brach- 
iopods. Thus  it  would  seem,  he  says, 44  not  only 
that  the  mollusca  and  mollnscoida  (polyzoa  and 
brachiopods)  are  related,  but  that  they  are  con- 
nected so  closely  that  the  advisability  of  such  a 
division  is  very  donbtful.”  He  does  not  believe 
that  the  lameliibranchs  are  typical  mollusks,  but 
that  the  gasteropoda  should  be  considered  so, 
and  that  the  lameliibranchs  are  derivations  from 
them. 

A very  fully  illustrated  paper  on  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  of  the  higher  Crustacea,  by  M.  Broc- 
chi,  appears  in  the  Annalcs  da  Sciences  NatureUes. 

The  brine  shrimp  Artemia  has  continued  to 
engage  the  attention  of  a Russian  naturalist 
(Schmanke wi  tsch ),  who  announces  that,  by  in- 
creasing the  saltness  of  the  water  in  which  the 
Artemia  salina  lives,  a modification  goes  on  from 

n ration  to  generation,  until  the  caudal  lobes 
ly  disappear,  and  the  form  is  that  in  Artemia 
muhlhausenii , and  by  reversing  the  process  the 
caudal  lobes  grow  out  again,  and  become  those 
of  A . salina. 

An  extensive  work  on  the  Crustacea  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  by  A.  Milne-Bd wards,  has 


been  published  by  the  French  government  The 
work  is  illustrated  by  twenty  excellent  plates. 

A series  of  colored  drawings  of  saw-fly  larva?, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Nematus,  accompanied  by 
description,  is  a useful  work  lately  published  in 
Germany  by  Messrs.  Brischke  and  Zaddach.  It 
will  be  of  much  use  to  economic  entomologists  in 
this  country,  as  these  worms  are  very  injurious. 

Are  potato  beetles  poisonous  f is  answered  neg- 
atively by  Messrs.  Grote  and  Kayser  in  the  Amer- 
ican Naturalist  for  April. 

Mr.  Grote  contributes  an  essay  on  the  cotton- 
worm  in  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Alabama.  His  observations  are  based  on  a study 
of  this  insect  during  a residence  of  several  years 
in  that  State. 

The  embryology  of  the  flea,  Pule t fdi*,  has 
been  studied  anew  by  Balbiani.  So  far  as  the 
long  abstract  published  of  his  work  is  concerned, 
no  mention  is  made  of  an  essay  on  this  subject, 
illustrated  with  numerous  figures,  by  Dr.  Packard, 
published  in  1872  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Pea- 
body Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  wherein  a num- 
ber of  facts  supposed  by  Balbiani  to  be  new  are 
mentioned. 

A new  batrachi&n  from  Madagascar  is  described 
in  the  Armala  da  Sciences  NatureUes,  the  same 
number  of  which  contains  notes  on  the  curious 
tentaculated  snake,  Herpeton  tentaeulatum,  of  the 
East  Indies. 

The  falcons  of  America  are  still  engaging  the 
attention  of  Mr.  R.  Ridgway,  who  has  published 
in  the  second  number  of  Hayden’s  Bulletin  of 
the  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical 
Survey  of  the  Territories  an  additional  paper  on 
them.  The  same  number  contains  an  essay  on 
the  44  Ornithology  of  Guadalupe  Island,  based 
on  Notes  and  Collections  made  by  Dr.  Edward 
Palmer.”  The  collection  is  very  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  resident  species  is 
distinct  from  any  found  on  the  neighboring  main- 
land of  California,  although  each  has  & continent- 
al representative  more  or  less  nearly  related. 

Many  interesting  and  novel  facts  regarding  the 
prong  buck,  or  44  antelope”  of  the  plains,  are  giv- 
en in  the  American  Naturalist  for  April  by  Judge 
Caton,  who  has  studied  the  animal  in  a state 
domestication  on  his  estate.  The  article  is  illus- 
trated by  an  excellent  figure  of  the  adult,  and  the 
kid  four  months  old. 

The  fossil  remains  of  the  Brontothearidce,  a group 
of  fossil  mammals  nearly  as  large  as  the  elephant, 
but  with  shorter  limbs,  but  no  proboscis,  are  fig- 
ured and  described  by  Professor  0.  C.  Marsh  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  for  ApriL 
These  animals  had  a very  small  brain  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  skull.  They  inhabited  the 
lake  basins  of  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and 
Colorado  in  the  miocene  tertiary  period. 

In  Botany,  we  have  to  record  in  this  country 
notes  on  the  agave  by  Dr.  Engelmann,  and  an 
account  of  the  black  spruoe  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Peck. 
In  the  Compta  Rendus  Van  Tieghem  states  that 
he  has  been  studying  the  development  of  chwto- 
mium,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  what  De  Bary 
and  others  have  considered  the  mode  of  fertiliza- 
tion in  several  of  the  ascomycetes  is  really  some- 
thing quite  different. 

In  the  Botamsche  Zcitung  Brefeld  attacks  Van 
Tieghem,  and  especially  his  views  recently  pub- 
listed  on  coprinus.  In  Pringsbeim’s  Jahrbucher 
Reinke  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Secret- 
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mg  organs  of  the  leaves  of  different  plants.  In 
the  same  journal  Tschitstiakoff  publishes  some 
contributions  to  the  theory  of  the  vegetable  cell, 
the  most  reoent  paper  being  on  the  development 
of  the  pollen  in  Efrilobium  angustifolium, 

Castr&cane  reports  discoveries  of  diatoms  in 
coal  from  different  localities,  and  he  finds  that 
many  of  the  species  are  identical  with  those  liv- 
ing at  the  present  day.  The  species  are  both 
marine  and  of  fresh-water,  and  may  serve  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  conditions  under  which 
coal  was  formed. 

Adolphe  Brogniart,  the  distinguished  head  of 
the  botanical  museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
died  in  Paris  on  the  18th  of  February.  He  was 
bom  in  Paris  in  1801,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three  years  was  chosen  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  His  principal  writings  were 
on  fossil  plants. 

From  the  Engineering  works  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  no  special  report  of  progress  has 
appeared  during  the  past  month,  save  occasional 
items  confirmatory  of  the  facts  published  in  our 
last  in  relation  thereto.  Reports  from  the  sur- 
vey of  Galveston  Harbor,  Texas,  lately  made  by 
Lieutenant  Quinn,  indicate  that  the  work  of  im- 
provement in  charge  of  the  United  States  engi- 
neers has  been  quite  successfully  carried  out  so 
far  as  it  has  progressed.  Without  entering  into 
technical  details,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  remark 
that  the  jetty  system,  as  being  there  applied,  will 
eventually  give  to  Galveston  a harbor  free  of  ob- 
structions, with  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  of  water 
over  the  bar. 

Mr.  Crozier  has  proposed  in  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican a plan  for  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  by  building  a second  channel  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  other,  thus  separating  the  up- 
ward and  downward  bound  boats.  This  improve- 
ment, although  costly,  he  contends  would  more 
than  pay  for  itself,  inasmuch  as  by  doubling  the 
speed  of  the  boats  it  would  quadruple  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  canal.  He  believes  the  State  would 
be  justified  in  adopting  it,  at  least  for  a part  of 
the  distance — say,  from  Buffalo  to  Rochester  for 
the  present — and  estimates  the  cost  of  the  work 
for  this  distance  at  $85,000,000. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  an  accomplished  engi- 
neer of  Philadelphia,  is  at  present  busily  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a work  on  American  tunnel- 
ing, which  is  designed  44  to  show  both  our  record 
in  the  past,  and  the  present  methods  in  vogue.” 
No  such  treatise  as  the  one  proposed  has  ever 
been  compiled  in  America,  and  English  records 
are  meagre.  Such  a compilation,  if  accurate  and 
complete,  would  prove  to  be  invaluable  to  engi- 
neers, and  we  cheerfully  give  place  to  Mr.  D.’s 
call  upon  the  profession  for  reliable  data,  wheth- 
er general  or  detailed,  to  aid  him  in  his  task. 

The  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  lately  an- 
nounced the  repair  of  its  Suez-Aden  cable,  by 
which  telegraphic  communication  is  re-establish- 
ed with  India  and  the  far  East  via  Falmouth. 
The  recovered  cable  is  affirmed  to  be  in  excellent 
condition. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  London  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  a paper  was  read  giving  full  de- 
tails of  the  several  schemes  for  effecting  rail- 
way communication  across  the  English  Channel. 
These  schemes  included  tunnels,  tubes,  and  fer- 
ries, most  of  which  have  already  been  referred  to 
in  these  columns.  As  a meritorious  rival  of  the 


favorite  plan  of  a tunnel  through  the  lower  chalk, 
the  scheme  of  Mr.  Paul  J.  Bishop  was  described 
in  detail  This  plan  involves  the  laying  of  a 
double  line  of  tubes  for  carrying  a railway  on  the 
bed  of  the  Channel  between  Dover  and  Cape  Gris- 
nez,  the  tubes  being  laid  from  floating  pontoons. 
The  estimated  cost  is  £22,000,000,  and  time  of 
execution  five  years.  Sir  John  Hawkshaw’s  tun- 
nel plan  is  estimated  to  cost  £10,000,000,  and  ten 
years. 

The  project  is  seriously  entertained  in  Egypt 
of  building  a railway  into  Soudan.  The  proposed 
road  would  be  2500  kilometers  long,  proceeding 
from  Alexandria,  passing  by  Cairo,  Thebes,  As- 
souan, and  other  points  of  less  prominence,  and 
terminating  at  Massaoura. 

The  Railroad  Gazette  reports  in  its  issue  of 
March  81  the  construction,  to  that  date,  of  804 
miles  of  new  railroad  in  the  United  States  in 
1876,  against  129  miles  reported  for  the  same 
period  of  1875. 

The  steam  street  car  which  has  been  for  some 
months  in  use  upon  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Railroad 
in  Brooklyn  is  reported  to  have  given  the  highest 
satisfaction. 

In  Technology,  we  may  report  that  Mr.  Blair, 
whose  direct  process  of  iron-making  we  have  sev- 
eral times  alluded  to,  affirms  that  he  is  about  ef- 
fecting decided  improvements  in  his  invention. 

Letters  patent  have  just  been  issued  to  certain 
gentlemen  of  Sheffield,  England,  for  a new  proc- 
ess of  effecting  the  purification  of  iron  and  steel 
The  inventors  claim  to  be  able  by  their  compound 
or  mixture  to  eliminate  sulphur,  phosphorus,  an- 
timony, arsenic,  and  copper  from  iron  and  steel, 
whether  crude  or  in  an  advanced  stage  of  manu- 
facture. 

The  experiment  of  burning  coal  dust  in  loco- 
motive boilers  is  now  being  tried  by  the  Reading 
Railroad  Company,  and  one  of  its  largest  locomo- 
tives is  now  being  altered  at  Port  Richmond  for 
that  purpose. 

The  works  of  the  Loiseau  Pressed  Fuel  Com- 
pany at  Port  Richmond,  Philadelphia,  are  in  an 
advanced  state  of  completion,  and  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  operations  for  the  production  of 
fuel  from  the  dust  heaps  at  that  place,  we  are  in- 
formed, will  speedily  commence.  The  process  of 
Loiseau,  our  readers  will  recall,  has  been  several 
times  alluded  to  and  described. 

Dr.  William  Crookes,  whose  interesting  discov- 
ery of  the  mechanical  action  of  radiation  has  at- 
tracted such  attention,  lately  demonstrated  in  a 
lecture  before  the  Royal  Institution  the  adapta- 
bility of  his  discovery  for  the  determination  of 
the  luminous  intensity  of  flames,  and  proposed 
an  apparatus  employing  the  principles  of  his  late 
discovery  as  a substitute  for  the  photometers  usu- 
ally employed  for  the  above  purpose. 

The  employment  of  pulverized  fuel  with  the 
blast  in  cupola  furnaces  has  lately  been  practiced 
with  much  success  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere, 
and  is  attracting  the  attention  of  metallurgists. 
It  is  claimed  that  “ scaffolding”  is  entirely  pre- 
vented, the  rapidity  of  operation  and  production 
of  the  furnaces  doubled,  the  quality  of  castings 
much  improved,  and  that  refuse  iron  of  any  qual- 
ity may  be  utilized  with  profit. 

The  French  Academy  lately  granted  the  Mont- 
yon  prize  for  the  improvement  of  dangerous 
arts  and  industries  to  M.  Denayrouze  for  his  in- 
vention of  the  aerophore. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  22d  of  April. — 
The  Senate,  on  the  29th  of  March,  passed  the 
Consular  and  Diplomatic  Bill,  as  amended  by  its 
committee,  restoring  what  the  House  had  stricken 
out. — The  River  and  Harbor  Appropriation  Bill, 
reported  in  the  House  April  4,  cuts  down  the  es- 
timates from  $14,000,000  to  less  than  $6,000,000. 
— The  annual  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill  was 
passed  by  the  House,  April  12.  The  amount  ap- 
propriated is  about  $670,000,  and  over  $2,000,000 
is  re-appropriated  and  rendered  available  from 
unexpended  balances. 

The  House,  March  22,  passed  a bill  prohibiting 
contributions  to  election  funds  by  officers  of  the 
United  States  government  and  by  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress.  The  second  section 
of  the  bill  makes  punishable  by  fine  and  impris- 
onment any  bribery  or  intimidation  with  a view 
to  influence  elections  of  United  States  officers  or 
Congressmen. 

Two  attempts  to  repeal  the  Resumption  Act 
of  1875  have  failed  in  the  House.  The  Senate, 
April  10,  passed  the  House  bill  providing  for  the 
substitution  of  silver  coin  for  fractional  currency. 
The  bill  was  signed  by  the  President  on  the  13th. 

The  new  postal  bill,  relating  to  third-class  mat- 
ter, was  passed  by  the  Senate,  April  12.  The  new 
rate  will  be  one  cent  an  ounce  for  all  packages 
weighing  four  pounds  or  under,  without  regard 
to  the  distance  to  which  they  are  sent  The  rate 
for  transient  newspapers  and  magazines,  without 
regard  to  distance,  is  to  be  one  cent  for  three 
ounces  or  fractional  part  thereof,  and  one  cent 
foteach  two  additional  ounces  or  fractional  part 
thereof.  The  law  is  to  take  effect,  should  it  be 
accepted  by  the  House,  on  the  1st  of  July  next 
President  Grant,  April  18,  vetoed  the  bill  pass- 
ed by  Congress  reducing  his  successor’s  salary  to 
$25,000  per  annum. 

The  formal  presentation  to  the  Senate  of  the 
articles  of  impeachment  against  General  Belknap 
took  place  April  4.  On  the  17th,  the  day  fixed 
on  which  the  process  against  the  late  Secretary 
was  made  returnable,  General  Belknap’s  counsel 
interposed  the  plea  of  non-jurisdiction. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
March  21,  reported  adversely  to  Mr.  Dana’s  nom- 
ination as  minister  to  England.  This  report  was 
sustained  by  the  Senate,  April  4. 

Governor  Ames,  of  Mississippi,  resigned  his 
office,  March  29,  and  Colonel  J.  M.  Stone  was  in- 
augurated as  his  successor. 

In  the  House,  April  21,  the  bQl  to  transfer  the 
Indian  Bureau  to  the  War  Department  was  passed, 
139  to  94. 

The  New  York  State  Convention  of  Republican 
delegates  to  select  delegates  to  the  Presidential 
Convention  at  Cincinnati  met  at  Syracuse,  March 
22.  Senator  Conkling’s  name  was  presented  as 
the  favored  Presidential  candidate,  but  his  friends 
were  unable  to  secure  for  him  a pledged  delega- 
tion.— The  Pennsylvania  Democratic  Convention 
met  at  Lancaster,  March  22,  and  appointed  an  un- 
pledged delegation  to  the  St.  Louis  Convention. 
In  its  platform  it  declared  it  impossible  to  exe- 
cute the  Congressional  act  of  1875  for  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payment — The  Rhode  Island 
Rcpnblican  Convention  met  at  Providence,  March 


23,  appointed  an  unpledged  delegation  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  renominated  the  present  State  officers. — 
The  Pennsylvania  Republican  Convention,  at  Har- 
risburg, March  29,  appointed  a delegation  to  Cin- 
cinnati instructed  to  vote  for  Governor  HartranfL 
— The  Vermont  Republican  Convention,  at  Bur- 
lington, March  29,  appointed  an  unpledged  dele- 
gation.— The  Ohio  Republican  Convention,  at  Co- 
lumbus, March  29,  appointed  a delegation  pledged 
to  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  It  adopted  a moderate 
specie  platform. — The  South  Carolina  Republican 
Convention,  at  Columbia,  April  11  >13,  appointed 
an  unpledged  delegation. — The  Virginia  Repub- 
lican Convention,  at  Lynchburg,  April  13,  appoint- 
ed an  unpledged  delegation,  but  declared  its  pref- 
erence for  James  G.  Blaine. 

The  Connecticut  State  election,  April  8,  result- 
ed in  the  reflection  of  Governor  Ingersoll  (Dem- 
ocrat) by  a majority  of  8672,  and  an  increased 
Democratic  majority  in  the  Legislature. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  election,  April  5,  re- 
sulted in  no  choice  by  the  people. 

The  revolution  going  on  in  Mexico  seemed, 
early  in  April,  to  threaten  the  overthrow  of  the 
Lerdo  administration.  General  Porfirio  Diaz  had 
gained  control  of  the  States  of  Jalisco  and  Oaxa- 
ca, and  of  the  towns  of  Jalapa  and  Mataraoras. 
General  Diaz  advanced  on  Monterey,  but  suffered 
defeat  in  a conflict  near  that  city. 

Advices  received  from  Captain  Scmmes,  of  the 
United  States  navy,  dated  March  2,  announce 
that  through  his  intervention,  and  without  resort 
to  force,  a treaty  of  peace  has  been  ratified  be- 
tween the  native  tribes  and  the  Liberian  govern- 
ment, against  which  they  had  revolted. 

The  British  House  of  Commons,  March  28, 
passed  the  Royal  Titles  Bill,  styling  Queen  Vic- 
toria Empress  of  India.  The  bill  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  April  3. 

DISASTERS. 

March  80. — The  dam  of  the  Great  Lynde  Brook 
Reservoir,  near  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  gave 
way.  Few  lives  were  lost,  but  the  damage  to 
property  was  immense. 

March  25. — The  Telegraph'*  Paris  dispatch  re- 
ports that  the  dikes  protecting  Hcrtogenbosch, 
Holland,  have  been  swept  away,  and  that  6000 
persons  have  been  rendered  homeless. 

April  4. — Off  Cape  Malea,  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  Morea,  the  steamer  Agrigenti,  from  Pirrous 
for  Italian  ports,  colliding  with  the  English  steam- 
er Hylton  Castle , sank,  and  twenty-nine  persons 
were  drowned. 

April  5. — A ferry-boat  capsized  on  the  Dee,  at 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.  Thirty-two  persons  drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

March  22. — In  South  Manchester,  Connecticut, 
Ward  Cheney,  president  of  the  Silk  Association 
of  America,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

April  8. — At  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

April  10. — In  New  York  city,  Alexander  T. 
Stewart,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

March  21. — In  England,  Colonel  Charles  C. 
Chesney,  author  of  u The  Battle  of  Dorking.” 

April  20. — In  England,  the  Right  Hon.  George 
William  Lyttleton,  aged  fifty-nine  years. 
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Ua  drotfc  ;«p  mart  at,  t»£  wafr*£  fo  tho  Uno— 

Hu  vwitv  ami  potato**  we*®  &«b  and  fair  and  dm* ; 
$ut  long  #vti  toil#  U* wt&te&end  no  tuie  came  to  hu*# 
&*ytr  the  T»Jick^J!4  rebel,  watching  from  the  corner 
• 1ms  *ye, 

" No*  who  w!ti  bay  my  *pple«  y*  he  ahoutod,  long 
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With  h**d  to  j&*4  toepFOpie  of  {be  fMtietogxm^rriisfl 
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Wisi  w &urhixiK  Jror  hi*  coming  from  U»a  corner  mi  her 
, #5*.  .••  • /V;v:^  • •'  ' • '.  ; • ' ' ^ • : 


#tid  loud; 

And  *•  Who  wants  my  potatoes  f^he  repeated  to  the 

crowd ; 

Bat  trom  aJI  the  people  wend  him  c&are  uo  word 
of  4 reply. 

Save  ifo*\  hiack-cyod  reboi,  imAwc/tog  from  the  corner 
■ Df(her  oja 

For  she  knew  that  >&*th  the  Hr, leg  of  the  ccrti  ii« 
wore  that  day 

Were  long  k'Vtevt  from  Uu>  biLfilumtisiud  ibe  father* 

faraway, 

Who  ft  ere  ftgfcUng  fox  the  freedom  that  iht#  meant 
to  gftte  or  die ; 

AM  s tear  like  nilver  gMsto&tti  to  tbf  Wirniar  bur 
eja.  • v, ^ * 

Jn >;  tjrppi  the.'^W* 

-•‘  ■•  % * s i • ■ '■  .-■  v.. 

Htori.  fwtti:  priw* 

Arm/v^r  with  a pretty 

• ‘i. .:  jMgh  , 

Than  resolve  crept  through  her  features*  and  4 «krcwd- 
ness  fired  uer  eye. 

'Siy  she  ro&olatclj  waited  ap  5©  the  wagon  old  and 
rHic 

M 3toy  t ikgwe  & dozen  apples  for  & kle#  r*  ajtic  ewcetly 
eoici; 

And  the  brown  .faro  fleshed  to  scarlet,  for  the  boy 
Hi*  momewhat  ally, 

And  he  her  laucldwg  at  him  from  the  comer  of 

t**  *!*»  i*.  , • *•:  v; . 1 V ' » * 

lt  Voo  may  iiave  W«t?m  all,  for  nothing,  and  more,  if 
jntf  wahe,*'  Quoth  he 

; Vt  will  hftvff  tliotnfc  xny  gof>d  fellow,  bat  can  my  for 

| ' them/*  said  »he; 


Tilt  '«•! r-Mit  utid  honest,  hU«  hands  ware 

^»-r^  Vit  *m  hiro  ware  homespun, 
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And  she  clambered  on  the  wagon,  minding  not  who 
all  were  by. 

With  a laugh  of  leckfeM  romping  in  the  comer  of 
her  eye. 

Clinging  round  hie  brawny  neck,  she  daaped  her  in- 
gen  white  and  small. 

And  then  whispered,  “ Quick!  the  letters  1 threat  them 
underneath  my  shawl  I 

Carry  back  again  this  package,  and  be  sure  that  yon 
are  spry!” 

And  she  sweetly  smiled  upon  him  from  the  corner 
of  her  eye. 

Loud  the  motley  crowd  were  laughing  at  the  strange, 
ungfrllsh  freak, 

AnH  the  boy  was  scared  and  panting,  and  so  dashed 
he  could  not  speak ; 

And, “ Miss,  1 have  good  apples,”  a bolder  lad  did  cry; 
But  abe  answered,  “ No,  1 thank  you,”  from  the 
comer  of  her  eyeu 

With  the  news  of  loved  ones  absent  to  the  dear 
friends  they  would  greet. 

Searching  them  who  hungered  for  them,  swift  she 
glided  through  the  street. 

“ There  is  nothing  worth  the  doing  that  It  does  not 
pay  to  try,” 

Thought  the  little  Mack-eyed  rebel,  with  a twinkle  In 
her  eye.® 

In  the  Life  of  Robert  Stephen  Hawker,  Just 
published  in  London,  but  not  likely  to  be  repub- 
lished here,  are  two  or  three  anecdotes  worth  re- 
producing in  the  Drawer : 

There  was  a fox-hunting  parson,  Mr.  Radford, 
in  the  north  of  Devon,  who  was  fond  of  having 
convivial  meetings  in  his  parsonage,  which  often 
ended  uproariously.  Bishop  Philpotts  sent  for 
him,  and  said,  “ Mr.  Radford,  I hear,  but  I can 
hardly  believe  it,  that  men  fight  in  your  house.” 

“ Lor,  my  dear,”  answered  Parson  Radford,  in 
broad  Devonshire,  44doant  y’  believe  it  When 
they  begin  fighting,  I take  and  turn  them  out 
into  the  church-yard.” 

The  bishop  came  one  day  to  visit  him  without 
notice.  Parson  Radford,  in  scarlet,  was  just  about 
to  mount  his  horse  and  gallop  off  to  the  meet, 
when  he  heard  the  bishop  was  in  the  village.  He 
had  barely  time  to  send  away  his  hunter,  run  up 
stairs  and  jump,  red  coat  and  boots,  into  bed, 
when  the  bishop’s  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door. 

“Tell  his  lordship  I’m  ill,  will  ye!”  was  his  in- 
junction to  his  housekeeper  as  he  flew  to  bed. 

44  Is  Mr.  Radford  in  ?”  asked  the  bishop. 

44  He’s  ill  in  bed,”  said  the  housekeeper. 

44  Dear  me ! I’m  so  sorry ! Pray  ask  him  if  I 
may  come  up  and  sit  with  him.” 

The  housekeeper  ran  np  stairs  in  sore  dismay, 
and  entered  the  parson’s  room.  The  parson 
stealthily  put  his  head  out  of  the  bedclothes,  but 
was  re-assured  when  he  saw  his  room  was  invaded 
by  his  housekeeper,  and  not  by  the  bishop. 

44  Please  your  honor,  his  ludship  wants  to  come 
up  stairs  and  sit  with  you  a little.” 

“With  me! — good  heavens!”  gasped  Parson 
Radford.  “No;  go  down  and  tell  his  lordship 
Pm  took  cruel  bad  with  scarlet  fever  / it  is  an 
aggravated  case,  and  very  catching.” 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Morwenstow  was  a cer- 
tain Parson  Winterton.  He  was  rector  and  vicar 
of  several  parishes.  When  upon  his  death-bed 


• This  Incident  occurred  in  Philadelphia  while  the 
British  army  occupied  that  city  In  1777.  The  name  of 
the  little  black-eyed  rebel  heroine  was  Mary  Redmond. 


he  was  visited  and  prepared  for  dying  by  a neigh- 
boring clergyman. 

“ What  account  can  you  render  for  the  talents 
committed  to  your  charge?  what  use  have  you 
made  of  them  ?”  asked  the  visitor. 

“ Use  of  my  talents  ?”  repeated  the  dying  man; 
and  then  thrusting  his  hands  out  from  under  the 
bedclothes,  he  said : 44 1 came  into  this  diooese 
with  nothing,  and  now”— and  he  began  to  check 
off  the  names  on  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand — 
“ I am  rector  of  Hollacombe,  worth  £80 ; rector 
of  Marham  Church,  worth  £460 ; rector  of  Py- 
worthy,  worth  £560 ; vicar  of  Bridgerule,  worth 
£800;  and  rector  of  Holsworthy,  worth  £1000. 
If  that  is  not  making  use  of  one’s  talents,  I don’t 
know  what  la.  I think  I can  die  in  peace.” 

This  from  a friend  in  Union  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania; 

The  late  Hon.  Robert  C.  Grier,  Associate  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  own- 
ed a fine  farm  adjoining  the  city  of  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania.  The  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Rail- 
road bisected  this  farm  so  as  to  render  it  unde- 
sirable, if  not  unprofitable,  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses ; but  the  growth  of  the  city  has  since  then 
greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  judge’s  farm, 
and  to-day  every  acre  of  it  is  valued  at  the  rate 
of  city  lots.  Nevertheless,  the  judge  claimed 
damages  from  the  railroad  company  for  the  land 
taken  and  for  other  injuries.  The  jury  being 
upon  the  ground  for  the  purposes  of  their  ap- 
pointment, and  accompanied  by  the  judge,  his 
attorneys,  and  the  attorneys  for  the  railroad,  a 
pathetic  scene  was  enacted  when  the  venerable 
and  dignified  judge  lamented  this  ruthless  inva- 
sion of  his  domain,  and  that  in  his  old  age  he 
must  see  the  land,  almost  sacred  to  him,  despoil- 
ed by  an  insatiable  corporation  that  has  not  re- 
gard even  for  the  spot  of  earth  where  in  his  youth 
he  had  wooed  and  won  his  bride,  and  where  the 
happiest  days  of  his  life  were  passed.  And  in 
his  own  forcible  and  inimitable  style,  and  with  his 
head  resting  upon  the  upper  rail  of  the  fence,  he 
exclaimed,  44  Can  it  be  possible  that  a citizen  of 
Pennsylvania  has  no  rights  which  are  secure  from 
the  grasp  of  these  corporations  ?” 

At  this  point  C.  W.  Scatcs,  Esq.,  attorney  for 
the  44  corporation,”  archly,  and  in  apparent  sym- 
pathy with  the  judge,  replied, 44  No,  my  dear  judge, 
no  more  rights  now  than  the  Drcd  Scott  decision 
gives  to  the  nigger.” 

Immediately  the  judge  dried  his  tears,  and  with 
emphasis  replied,  “I  stand  by  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.” 

A bill  for  affording  to  the  northern  counties 
better  means  for  draining  their  extensive  tracts 
of  swamp  lands  was  under  discussion  in  the  Mich- 
igan Senate.  It  was  bitterly  opposed  by  several 
members  from  the  southern  counties.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  the  final  consideration  of  the 
bill,  one  of  its  friends  made  an  excellent  and  ex- 
haustive speech  in  its  favor,  during  which  the 
opposing  party  were  more  than  usually  demon- 
strative, frequently  disturbing  the  speaker  by  un- 
necessary interruptions,  loud  talking,  and  other 
demonstrations  of  disfavor.  The  friends  of  the 
bill  began  to  despair,  but,  thinking  all  that  was 
necessary  had  been  said  in  its  favor,  were  much 
displeased,  when  the  speaker  closed,  to  see  the 
Senator  from  Tuscola  slowly  arise  and  begin  ar- 
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ranging  his  papers  os  if  for  a three  hours’  speech. 
But  the  Senator  stood  his  ground,  and  when  the 
House  was  once  more  quiet,  began,  in  his  shrill 
voice, 

“ Mr.  President,  I hope,  when  this  drain  bill  is 
passed,  that  the  slush  over  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  will  dry  up.’* 

It  is  needless  to  say  the  bill  passed. 

Teds  story  of  O’Connell’s  “I  forgive  you, 
Charles,”  in  the  Drawer  for  March,  has  brought 
the  following  from  a correspondent  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  Brunswick : 

During  our  present  legislative  session  a com- 
mittee of  the  Lower  House  was  investigating  al- 
leged irregularities  in  the  Crown  Lands  Depart- 
ment, and  Hon.  Robert  Young,  a member  of  the 
Upper  House,  also  president  of  the  Executive 
Council,  appeared  before  it  to  give  evidence.  The 
Upper  House,  or  44  Lords,”  as  that  body  is  some- 
times called,  seemed  to  feel  that  its  dignity  and 
privileges  were  interfered  with  by  Mr.  Young’s  ap- 
pearing before  a Lower  House  committee  without 
its  permission ; so  the  question  was  brought  up 
by  Hon.  Mr.  Harrington  and  discussed  for  several 
hours,  Mr.  Young  at  first  being  almost  treated  as 
if  in  danger  of  impeachment.  Finally  the  deb'Ate 
took  a rather  wide  range,  and  members  had  really 
lost  sight  of  the  question,  when  Mr.  Young  rose, 
and  after  introducing  some  “ wise  saws  and  mod- 
em instances”  in  a rather  dry  manner,  proceed- 
ed to  say : “ I have  listened,  Mr.  President,  with 
much  interest  to  all  that  has  been  said,  and  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  to  allow  the  subject  to 
drop.  I therefore  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate.” 

The  motion  was  carried  in  a mechanical  sort 
of  way,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  the  House 
realized  that  Mr.  Young  was  really  the  member 
charged  with  the  alleged  breach  of  privilege. 

An  item  went  the  rounds  of  the  papers  not 
long  ago  to  the  effect  that  a Mr.  Mutton,  of  Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin,  had  prosecuted  a railroad  com- 
pany for  putting  him  off  the  cars.  A Maine  Yan- 
kee becomes 44  irrepressible”  over  this,  as  follows : 

PINGUIFICATION. 

Oat  In  Oshkosh,  Mr.  Mutton 
Got  upon  the  train  one  day, 

Bat  his  fare  he  would  not  pay; 

Said  he  did  not  care  a bntton 
For  the  railroad,  anyway. 

He's  a Granger — in  his  hair  the  seeds  of  hay. 

80  the  conductor  turned  him  out. 

As  did  the  teacher  “ Mary's  lamb." 

Did  he  “ wait  patiently  about  ?" 

Not  much !— but  with  an  awful— slam 
He  to  a lawyer  straight  did  hie. 

Swearing  hen  “ grease  their  track"  or  die. 

And  now  the  company  will  rue  it, 

As  Mutton,  wrathful,  turns  to  sue  iL 


In  a recent  number  of  the  Gentleman Maga- 
zine are  several  fresh  anecdotes  of  the  late  John 
Forster.  Dickens  delighted  to  contemplate  the 
gorgeous  manner  of  Forster  when  dealing  with 
the  smallest  things — the  imperial  air  with  which 
he  asked  his  famous  servant  Henry  for  his  coat ; 
the  mighty  look  of  oommand  with  which  he  hail- 
ed a cab. 

One  morning  at  two  o’clock  a cabman  called  at 
the  printing-office  to  convey  Forster  home.  The 
cabman  found  it  difficult  to  make  the  offioe  porter 
understand  whom  he  wanted.  When  described 


as  the  stout  gentleman,  the  porter  replied  that 
there  were  several  stout  gentlemen  in  the  edito- 
rial department.  Was  he  tall  or  short  ? 

“Neither  one  thing  nor  t’other,’*  the  cabman 
answered,  impatiently.  44  You  know  who  I mean 
— I mean  that  there  harbitrary  cove.” 

The  porter  went  direct  to  Mr.  Forster’s  room 
and  told  him  his  cab  was  waiting. 

That  Mr.  Forster’s  44  tremendous  manner”  was 
in  no  degree  the  consequence  of  a harsh  or  hard 
nature  was  shown  in  the  devotion  with  which  his 
personal  attendants  served  him.  The  zeal  and 
veneration  with  which  his  servant  Henry  waited 
upon  him  during  many  years  were  noticed  by  all 
his  friends,  and  wondered  at  by  some,  for  when 
Mr.  Forster  had  an  attack  of  gout  (and  he  suffer- 
ed cruelly  in  this  way),  his  irascibility  was  indeed 
difficult  to  bear.  But  Henry  never  appeared  to 
notice  the  storms  that  raged  over  his  head.  He 
kept  quietly  to  his  task,  never  answered  the  word 
of  wrath,  never  showed  by  his  manner  that  it  had 
been  uttered,  and  never  permitted  it  to  abate  in 
the  least  degree  his  veneration  for  his  master. 

One  day  at  dinner  there  was  not  soup  enough 
to  go  round  the  table.  The  host,  in  his  sternest 
manner  and  deepest  voice,  said, 

44  Henry,  you  see  there  is  not  enough  mullaga- 
tawny.” 

Henry  said,  quietly,  in  his  master’s  ear, 44  Please, 
Sir,  there  is  no  more  soup.”  Whereupon  Fors- 
ter turned  with  a tragedy  air  upon  his  man,  and 
growled  between  his  teeth, 

44  No  more  mullagatawny,  Henry ! Let  there 
be  more  mullagatawny !” 

Henry  paid  no  attention  to  the  outburst,  but 
went  quietly  on  with  his  service.  The  storm,  he 
knew,  had  spent  itself. 

The  blind  devotion  with  which  Henry  did  his 
service  was  illustrated  on  one  occasion  when  his 
master  had  a dinner  party.  During  the  dinner 
Henry  was  nervous,  and  made  two  or  three  blun- 
ders. His  master  chafed  and  fumed,  and  cast 
angry  glances  at  his  servant ; but  the  poor  man 
could  not  settle  quietly  to  his  duty.  At  last,  when 
the  dessert  and  wine  had  been  placed  upon  the 
table,  he  stole  timidly  behind  Mr.  Forster’s  chair 
and  said, 

44  Please,  Sir,  can  you  spare  me  now  ? my  house 
has  been  on  fire  the  last  hour  and  a half.” 

The  juvenile  mind  of  Saratoga  develops  itself 
as  follows  on  the  current  politics  of  the  day: 
The  little  daughter  of  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  a local  office  in  that  county  was  told  to  run 
and  tell  her  aunt  that  44  Mr.  Young  has  got  the 
nomination,”  and  the  little  one  cried  out, 44  Oh, 
mamma,  do  they  ever  die  of  it  ?” 


Apropos  of  the  anecdote  in  the  Drawer  for 
April  touching  Daniel  Webster  and  Reverdy 
Johnson,  how  will  this  do  ? Mr.  Johnson  brought 
it  with  him  from  London  on  his  last  return,  a few 
weeks  before  his  sad  death : 

When  Mr.  Webster  visited  England,  after  he 
had  attained  fame  enough  to  precede  him,  an 
English  gentleman  took  him  one  day  to  see  I^rd 
Brougham.  That  eminent  Briton  received  our 
Daniel  with  such  coolness  that  he  was  glad  to 
get  away  and  back  to  his  rooms.  The  friend 
who  had  taken  him  at  once  returned  to  Lord 
Brougham  in  haste  and  anger. 

44  My  lord,  how  could  you  behave  with  such  un.- 
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seemly  rudeness  and  discourtesy  to  so  great  a 
lawyer  and  statesman  ? It  was  insulting  to  him, 
and  has  filled  me  with  mortification.” 

u Why,  what  on  earth  hare  I done,  and  whom 
have  I been  rude  to  ?” 

44  To  Daniel  Webster,  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.” 

44  Great  Jupiter,  what  a blunder  I I thought  it 
was  that  fellow  Webster  who  made  a dictionary 
and  nearly  ruined  the  English  language.” 

Then  the  great  Chancellor  quickly  hunted  up 
the  American  Senator,  and  having  other  tastes  in 
common  besides  law  and  politics,  they  made  a 
royal  night  of  it. 

Is  the  London  clubs  a story  is  in  circulation  to 
the  effect  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  recently 
had  occasion  to  write  to  an  American  lady  rela- 
tive to  some  paintings  which  that  person  had  to 
dispose  of.  The  duke  signed  himself  with  the 
title  of  his  double  dukedom.  The  American  mis- 
understood his  Grace,  and  in  reply  addressed  her 
envelope  to  14  Messrs.  Richmond  and  Gordon,” 
and  commenced  her  epistle  with 44  Gents.”  Rather 
good.  

Tbs  horse-car  measure  has  broken  out  in  a 
fresh  vein  on  the  Pacific  coast  Thus : 

Lunch,  brother,  lunch  with  care, 

Lunch  in  the  presence  of  the  bar-keepaire, 

And  help  yourself  to  the  sassenjaire. 

And  tonch  very  light  on  the  strong  bnttalre, 
And  pay  your  bit  on  the  man's  countaire. 

The  spelling-bee  mania  has  spread  over  all 
England,  and  attacked  London  with  especial  viru- 
lence. It  is  related  that  a young,  handsome,  and 
healthy-looking  country  young  lady,  delighted  with 
London,  informed  a listless,  lisping  young  man 
of  fashion  recently  that  she  really  doted  on  the 
rink  (another  London  rage),  and  thought  the 
spelling  bee  capital  fun. 

44  Weally,  weally,”  he  responded,  elevating  his 
eyebrows.  Then,  after  a moment's  consideration, 
he  added,  44  Both  vewy  dangerous  things,  you 
know,  vewy.” 

44  Dangerous ! Ob,  I don’t  mind  a fall  in  the 
rink,  or  a laugh  at  my  bad  spelling.” 

44  Ah,  yas,  yas ; I thay  this  to  a countiy  young 
lady,  becauthe,  you  thee,  it  is  a country  danger.” 

44  Indeed,  how  is  that  ?”  J 

44  Yas,  yas,  country,  becauthe  the  wink  and  the 
— er — the  pel  ling  pee  are  only  exemplificashons 
of  the— er — foot-and-mouth  ditheathe.” 

In  the  village  of  H , County  of  H , and 

State  of  Michigan,  in  an  early  day — say,  thirty 
years  ago — preaching  was  not  very  common,  and 
the  habits  of  church-goers  were  not  very  orderly 
even  during  divine  service.  The  Presbyterian 
church,  where  the  scene  occurred,  was  also  used 
for  a court-room,  which  gave  the  attendants  un- 
usual freedom . A rather  staid  and  dry  Presby- 
terian preacher  came  to  visit  some  friends,  and 
was  invited  to  preach  on  the  Sabbath.  He  was 
probably  sound  in  the  faith,  but  not  very  edify- 
ing— at  least  it  was  with  difficulty  some  could 
keep  their  eyes  open.  A young  man  about 44  half- 
seas-over”  saw  the  difficulty,  and  thought  he 
could  remedy  it.  He  attempted  several  times  to 
rise,  but  was  pulled  down  by  cautious  friends  be- 
hind him.  At  last,  seizing  a favorable  moment, 
he  rose  suddenly,  and  interrupting  the  speaker  in 


the  midst  of  his  sermon,  said, 44  Mr. , all  that 

you  have  said  is  very  good,  but  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a little  more  profitable  to  bear  some- 
thing about  the  prodigal  son  /”  The  aptness  of 
the  remark  brought  down  the  house,  and  also  the 
speaker,  who  was  glad  to  quit,  even  with  so  ap- 
preciative a congregation.  A Moody  might  have 
made  good  use  of  the  occasion,  but  the  speaker 
was  not  of  that  kind,  and  suddenly  subsided. 

A correspondent  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  writes 
that  in  Dodge  County,  in  that  State,  midway  be- 
tween the  Berg’s  Horicon  and  Beaver  Island,  is  a 
grave-yard,  in  which,  with  other  silent  occupants, 
lie  the  mouldering  remains  of  Mrs.  Q . From 
the  inscription  on  her  tombstone,  it  seems  she 
had  twice  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  toeing  married. 
Thus  it  reads: 

Here  lies  a wife. 

Of  two  husbands  bereft— 

Robert  on  the  right, 

Richard  on  the  left. 

The  following  new  and  capital  anecdote  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  (Dr.  Temple)  comes  to  us  from 
London.  On  a quite  recent  occasion  he  was 
present  at  the  opening  of  an  additional  room  to 
the  mission  school-house,  at  Brixham.  There  was 
a full  choral  service  in  the  church.  The  bishop 
took  no  part  in  the  service,  but  seated  himself  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  building.  Dr.  Temple  ad- 
mits that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  music ; but  still 
on  this  occasion  he  tried  to  do  his  best,  so  he 
joined  in  the  singing.  Suddenly  he  felt  the  elbow 
of  a neighbor  run  unpleasantly  hard  into  his  ribs. 
Looking  round  to  see  from  what  quarter  the  as- 
sault came,  he  noticed  a Bailor,  who  exclaimed, 
44 1 say,  guv’nor,  you're  singing  out  of  tune.” 

The  late  President  John  Tyler  took  for  his  sec- 
ond wife,  in  June,  1844,  Miss  Julia  Gardiner,  he 
being  then  about  fifty-five,  and  she  some  thirty- 
five  years  younger.  It  is  said  that  Henry  A.  Wise 
and  other  Virginia  friends  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  match,  and  one  of  them  told  him  a 
story  of  a rich  old  James  River  planter  who  call- 
ed his  body-servant  Tony  into  council  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  his  marrying  a miss  in  her  teens. 
Tony  shook  his  head,  saying,  44  Massa,  had  you 
better  ?” 

44 Yes,  Tony,”  replied  the  infatuated  planter; 
44  why  not  ? She  is  so  beautiful  that  the  sight  of 
her  would  make  one  rise  from  a sick-bed  to  marry 
her.  I am  old,  to  be  sure,  but  I am  not  too  old 
to  make  her  happy.” 

44  Yes,  massa,”  diplomatically  remarked  Tony, 
44  you  is  now  in  your  prime,  dat’s  true ; but  when 
Bhe  is  in  her  prime,  where  den,  massa,  will  your 
prime  be?” 

Mr.  Tyler  is  said  to  have  langhed  at  Tony’s 
philosophy,  but  he  nevertheless  married  Miss  Gar- 
diner, and  the  marriage  proved  a very  happy  one. 

Mr  friend,  a zealous  Congregationalism  once 
told  me  the  following,  which  she  greatly  enjoyed : 

During  a visit  among  Baptist  friends  in  Pitts- 
burg Bhe  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  be  present  at  the  Sunday-school,  and 
take  a class  of  little  ones  just  sent  up  from  the 
infant  department  The  lesson  introduced  John, 
the  disciple  of  our  Lord.  As  older  heads  have 
often  confounded  him  with  that  John  who 44  came 
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preaching  in  the  wilderness/’  the  teacher  felt 
anxious  to  bring  out  his  personality  clearly.  So 
she  asked, 

44  By  what  names  do  you  know  this  John  ?” 

“John  the  Evangelist,”  “John  the  Revela  tor/’ 
44  John  the  Beloved,”  answered  the  eager  voices. 

“ Why  was  he  called  the  Beloved  ?”  continued 
she. 

“ Because  Jesus  loved  him  best” 

“Why  did  He  love  him  best?”  persisted  our 
friend. 

Imagine  her  discomfiture  when  a sweet  voice 
lisped, 44  ’Tos  he  was  a Baptist  1” 

Some  Btudents  in  a Maine  university  were 
scolding  the  janitor  for  remissness,  and  assured 
him  that  if  he  did  not  mend  his  ways  he  would 
go  to  the  bad  place.  “And  what  will  you  do 
there  ?”  said  they. 

With  a chuckle,  the  janitor  replied, 44  Wait  upon 
students , same  as  I do  here,  I s’pose.” 

This  comes  from  North  Brookfield : 

A little  four-year-old  boy,  Willie  by  name,  en- 
joyed the  luxury  of  sleeping  with  his  mother  dur- 
ing a short  illness.  After  his  entire  recovery  his 
mother  told  him  one  night  that  he  was  to  go  again 
to  his  own  little  room.  He  made  no  objections, 
but  after  being  undressed  said  to  his  mother, 
“Mother,  I want  to  say  my  prayers  alone  to- 
night” 

“ But  why  do  you  want  to,  Willie  ?” 

“ Because  I want  to,  mamma.” 

Mother  humored  him,  and  standing  outside  the 
door,  heard  Willie  pray  as  follows : “ ODod,  make 
Willie  sick ; make  him  real  sick ; make  him  worn- 
mit ; but  don’t  dead  him.” 

How  much  that  boy  wanted  to  sleep  with  his 
mother  { 

The  Drawer  article  on  misquotations  of  Script- 
ure reminds  a correspondent  at  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  who  also  contributes  the  two  follow- 
ing anecdotes,  of  the  closing  appeal  to  a jury  by 
a famous  North  Carolina  lawyer  in  defense  of  a 
criminal.  He  pathetically  begged  for  the  life  of 
his  client,  remarking  that  “ the  inspired  Psalmist 
has  told  us, 4 While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn, 
the  vilest  sinner  may  return.’  ” 

At  a February  court  in  Guilford  County,  North 
Carolina,  George  C.  Mendenhall  and  his  nephew, 
Cyrus  P.,  the  present  efficient  Mayor  of  Greens- 
boro, were  employed  on  opposite  sides  of  a cer- 
tain case.  Cyrus  P.  had  delivered  his  argu- 
ment ; George  C.  commenced  his  reply : “ May  it 
please  the  Court,  the  gentleman’s  argument  re- 
minds me  of  the  snow  now  falling  outro’-doors — 
it  is  scattered  all  around  and  all  about” 

44  True,”  interjected  Cyrus  P. ; 44  and,  like  the 
snow,  you  will  find  that  it  covers  all  the  ground.” 

You  can  not  monopolize  all  the  “four-year- 
olds”  up  North ; we  have  a few  of  the  same  sort 
down  South.  A good  mother,  while  imparting  to 
little  Mary  her  first  lessons  in  Scripture  lore,  told 
her  that  a rib  was  taken  from  Adam’s  side  to 
make  a woman.  44  Well,  ma,  didn’t  it  hurt  Adam 
mighty  bad,  and  make  him  weak  on  that  side  ?” 
Mother  said  she  guessed  it  did,  for  his  sons  had 
shown  a weakness  on  that  side,  which  was  prob- 


ably inherited.  I can’t  say  who  was  most  to 
blame  in  this  transaction,  mother  or  Mary. 


Our  bright  contemporary  the  Boston  Tran- 
script has  admitted  to  its  columns  a poem  of  the 
Hans  Breitmann  sort,  dealing  with  the  44  irregu- 
larities” of  that  peculiar  man  named  Winslow. 
The  second  part  of  the  lyric  opens  thus : 


It  has  dranspired  dot  recently, 

As  some  vise  folks  did  sola. 

Some  off  doze  notes  vat  vas  disowned 
Haf  quietly  peen  paid. 


I don’t  vas  schared  to  shpeak  my  mind, 
Unt  nefer  shtop  for  trfnJbs, 

But  midont  hesitation  say 
Ogeackly  vat  I dinks. 

I dink  dot  any  Christian  man 
Vat  signs  hese  name  mit  yours 
Is  pound  py  laws  off  Earth  unt  Heaven 
To  pay  ven  it  matures. 

Unt  if,  perhaps,  you  should  run  off 
Unt  from  your  goontry  fly, 

Dot  certainly  vas  no  ogsguse 
Vy  der  odder  man  should  lie. 


I dink,  likevise,  dot  any  man 
Who  repudiates  hese  name 
Is  no  pet  ter  as  a criminal, 

Unt  should  pe  dreated  shust  der  zam& 


Dere  is  an  adage,  very  old, 

Vich  all  off  yon  haf  heard. 

Dot  no  man’s  signature  should  peen 
So  petter  as  hese  vord. 


The  accused,  otherwise  Mr. 44  Morton  Laffcrts,” 
goes  to  jail : 

Poor  “Morton  Lafferts”  he  vas  blaced 
Inside  der  British  jail, 

Midoat  a single  Yankee  mans 
To  furnish  him  hese  ball 

He  vas  not  got  some  money  yet, 

Unt  no  gounscl  vas  engaged ; 

So  dere  he  shtay  for  several  veeks 
In  jail,  securely  caged. 

Hese  family  to  London  game, 

Unt  dey  seemed  very  sad 

To  saw  der  man  dey  aort  so  goot, 

Turn  out  to  peen  so  pad. 

He  game  pefore  dose  Mogisdratt 
To  pass  ocsaminatlon, 

Unt  beard  him  from  dot  British  judge 
Un  elaborate  peroration. 

He  told  dot  judge,  mit  tearful  eye, 

Hese  lamentable  tale, 

Unt  zaid  he  wanted  to  gone  home 
Unt  not  gone  to  dot  jaiL 

Der  judge  had  not  dot  liberty, 

Unt  he  vas  not  to  blame ; 

He  told  to  “ Lafferts”  he  could  went 
Ven  Detective  Dearborn  came. 


He  tooket  down  hese  Almanac 
Unt  werry  glosely  reckoned 
Dot  if  der  shteamer  come  on  time. 
He’d  be  dere  March  der  second. 


Den  “Lafferts”  feeled  it  werry  bad; 

Dot  made  hese  face  look  pale, 
Pecause  he  got  about  two  vecks 
To  shtay  inside  dot  jail. 

Unt  in  dot  jail  ve  leave  dis  man, 
8urrounded  by  disgrace,- 
Who,  had  he  used  hese  talents  veil, 
Might  filled  a vorthy  blace. 

Der  sad  career  vat  he  have  run, 

Unt  vich  I dried  to  told, 

Should  peen  like  dangers  light-houses. 
To  warn  both  young  unt  old. 

Don’t  let  yourselve  be  garried  off 
Py  flattering  ambition 
To  do  some  awful  vicked  ting 
To  petter  your  gondition. 
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THAT  Ift  Sint  MKStDfi  ftIK  MAST  TOURR,  WITH  THK  TVK1M.CR  *M»  TUJt  STRAW. 


Twas  the  good  fast  yacht,  The  Mermaid,  that  went  mailing  down  the  bay, 
With  a party  predetermined  to  be  jolly 


_ on©  would  say*  ^ 

By  the  demijohns  ami  boxes,  by  the  lemons  and  the  beer. 

And  the  ice,  that  went  aboard  her  just  before  she  left  the  pier. 

With  the  wind  npon  her  quarter,  how  she  courtesies  and  careens 
To  the  nodding,  laughing  billows!  how  her  tower  of  canvas  leans! 
Past  the  headland,  by  the  islands,  with  the  Hying  grills  she  flew, 
And  her  long  wake  lay  behind  her  like  a stripe  across  the  blue. 
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SflA't'  tmi tfcXK  11*8  8M AVOlIKd  B**  MOMTfifT,  *MO  AM4lttit.il  tiA8  BBS*  «*IV 


And  tli At  all  were  happy  o>tj  her  deek,  e*eept:,  perhaps, 

Mn  Brown — one  of  ymr  pnefctojjngv  aeutiummul  ehaps  : 

In  th*f  midst  »£ Jim*:  juleps . h&  .w^itiphm  and  pfete. 

With  his  rhiKi  %j|hio  hi*  knuckles  mid.  hi*  H!**w  bn  i he  Tail--- 

Quite  Byrnhic,  1 assure  y<m — amd  his  mmimJfol  gaze  intent 
On  thef  fasei  uHt.ing  fan Hires  ..of Arubotla  BeTit. 

That  is  she  toauic.  the  there,  with  the  turn  bier  and  th^  straw: 

Kiiek  a Utogh  y'oti  itofcT  bufc  selVfottt,  aad  tih eh  itzth  yv»,t  iieveV  saw 

ytiife  4 tot* ngui# 1 1 ed  for  her  beauty  ~-say,  a dozed  xiivrv 

Ami  m fmuym  4V>r  tier  fortune.;  that  has  doubled*  tun  we  k.umv. 

Ami  I *113  it  i#  a pity  that  an ■ heir*^  .caTiyi''iwts«'t  ‘ 

in  some  l>*nr>fy~Navin«*  Fund,  trod  fo$efc  tttfjr  t? harms  at  i unrest. 

Hut thmrgb  *tiviovi*  tongue*  frity  fjgfl iha.  native  growth  to  thin 
her  temples,  aurl  perhaps  a shuvie  too  heavy  on  her  chin, 

Atilf  His*  A fatal  hi  fusses  a an  per  b array  df  tmrls., 

And  tbedowiry  ii j>a  are  parted  by  a dazzling  row  of  pearls. 

liVeit  m Rw  you  might  suspect  them,  hot  that  eurfon#  eyes  behold 


'?\fp  their  Milky  Way  of  whiteness  jitot  am  little  nf  goldr  - 
¥l mi  U yrhat.  our  .pm#  called  it  in  & mnna.i  'til At  he  to|?.}  . 
Which  fii*  much  ia  he  regretted  that-  w*  haven't  room  to  qfrotft 
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She  has  had  a hundred  lovers,  and  she  held  them  cheap  as  dirt — 

For  I grieve  to  say  she’s  been  a most  unconscionable  flirt. 

But  they  fell  away  to  sixty,  and  they  dwindled  down  to  six, 

And  now,  having  passed  the  forest,  she  must  make  a choice  of  sticks. 

Only  two  at  last  are  left  her — Colonel  Birch  and  Mr.  Brown. 

It  was  long  a question  which  should  be  the  envy  of  the  town. 

For  a while  it  seemed  the  poet;  now  it  certainly  is  Birch, 

And  at  ten  o’clock  next  Tuesday  she  will  marry  him  in  church. 

There  he  is — and  not  by  any  means  a crooked  stick  is  he: 

It  is  wonderful  how  very  straight  an  old  Bent  beau  can  be ! 

He  has  fought  his  country’s  battles — in  a commissary’s  tent; 

And  he  still  is  young  and  handsome — in  the  eyes  of  Bella  Bent. 

Well  might  her  perfidious  conduct  drive  a poet-lover  mad! 

After  all  his  sighs  and  sonnets,  it  was  really  too  bad. 

Although  poor,  and  six-and-thirty,  and  his  last  book  hasn’t  sold, 

Twas  her  teeth  that  took  his  fancy,  and  he  cares  not  for  her  gold. 

Calmly  sipping,  sits  the  Colonel ; and  he  keeps  his  eye  the  while 
On  his  heiress;  and  you  read  it  in  his  half-developed  smile, 

Cold  and  quiet  as  his  sabre’s  edge  just  started  from  its  sheath — 

Twas  her  gold  that  fired  his  fancy,  and  he  cares  not  for  her  teeth. 

So  the  yacht  sailed  down  the  harbor  to  a favorite  fishing  ground, 

Where  the  skipper  dropped  an  anchor;  for  the  gentlemeu  were  bound 
Just  to  try  their  hands  at  cod,  and  have  a chowder.  There  she  lay 
Rocking  on  the  ocean  billows  that  came  rolling  up  the  bay; 

And  the  hooks  went  down  with  clam  bait,  and — in  short,  the  luck  was  fine ; 
Even  Brown  grew  interested  in  an  unpoetic  line; 

And  he  smiled;  but  Arabella  grew -as  suddenly  quite  pale, 

Leaned  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  aud  laid  her  arm  upon  the  rail. 

Like  the  lady  in  the  ballad,  she  grew  sick  as  he  grew  well ; 

With  the  heaving  of  the  billows  her  fair  bosom  heaved  and  fell : 

He  is  actually  jolly,  when,  at  every  sudden  lurch, 

Dizzy,  dreadful,  dying  qualms  oppress  the  future  Mrs.  Birch. 

8he  is  bending  by  the  gunwale — all  at  once  you  hear  a scream: 

From*  her  lips,  in  anguish  parted,  with  a glitter  and  a gleam, 

Something  darts  into  the  flashing  wave,  and  disappears  beneath, 

While  in  strangely  altered  accents,  “ Oh,  my  teeth !”  says  she,  “ my  teeth 

Then  as  she  is  wildly  leaning,  gazing  downward  in  despair, 

One  mad  breeze  has  snatched  her  bonnet,  and  another  has  her  hair. 

It  all  happened  in  a moment:  in  the  ocean  sink  the  pearls, 

And  far  off  upon  the  water  float  the  bonnet  and  the  curls. 

And  could  that  be  Arabella,  the  pale  ghost  that  shrieking  fled? — 

All  below,  a lovely  woman,  but  above,  a spectral  head! 

Something  sadder  than  seasickness  now  disturbed  the  maiden’s  breast, 

And  it  wasn’t  her  lost  tresses  that  had  left  her  so  distressed. 

Brown  was  busy  with  his  fishing,  and  just  then  he  had  a bite ; 

The  sharp  line  it  cut  lus  fingers,  but  he  pulled  with  all  his  might. 

44  Help !”  he  shouted.  Twas  a monster,  but  at  last  it  flopping  lay 
In  the  yacht,  just  at  the  moment  they  were  getting  under  way. 

“Now  what’s  npf”  says  Brown.  44 The  anchor — and  a big  fish  on  your  line! 
Don’t  you  know  f Why,  Arabella  gave  her  salt  tears  to  the  brine, 

And  her  hair-pins  to  the  sculpins,  and,  the  oddest  thing  of  all, 

What  should  fall  into  the  water  but  her  thundering  water-fall!” 

Much  amazed  was  £rown  to  hear  it  (though  the  worst  had  not  been  said), 
When  up  spoke  the  jovial  skipper,  44  Now  let’s  put  for  Porpoise  Head ; 

There  well  land  and  have  our  chowder;  we  have  fish  enough,”  says  be. 

44  First  the  locks  are  to  be  rescued ; we  will  run  then  for  the  quay. 
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fm  kpbliitig  buoy  1”  It  was  tjce  chignon  that  be  meant 

Sm>n  the  yacht  w*q  laid  alongside;  out  firomJmr  a puddle  went. 

Vastly  pleaeod  wuce  all  to  aeo  At,  and  .foyflaed  they  had' W«*rj'  dull 
Not  4**  matte  at  t regae*  drreping  from  Tfo  MvriMtitf*  sc ull . 

Then  tliex  xiutif^c*  tier  Ibrrputee  ktfmftfcgi  In  the  rcjGdii,...- Birdi,  the  while, 
Pleaded  fondly  with  his  l&dy : f iJMmd,  jet  xn»j  see  y'rM  audio ; 
llttrtffl  your  bountiful  myr  l^hnet,  and  your  vervy  wavy  hurr^ 

But  she  said,  “ Ob*  what's  a b0iiu*tt  and,  oU,  ColoaeU  what  is  huir  V; 


'fOc&tfft  *&* >«.  mfaVwpi.  >*ve  tiuHxm,  am*  wn  viarr  v*’avv  uaiuI 


From  her  infriTatfiitg  feature  then  hfit  liattil^erchief  ahe  took, 

Opened  wide  flmad  fovidyjip*  of  hem,  and  hoarsely  whiirpered,  41  Look  £f 
All  that  dar/Jing  row  had  vouched ! BirehV  bleed  w ithin  him  iroge; 
But  he  quickly  said,  “ I love  you — love  you  still,  in  spite  of  those  ? i 

“But  you  do  not,  oh ! yon  do  not  see  the  point,  dear  Oohmeh  yet :. 

Full  live  weeks  >t  took  my  dentist  tn  j get  up  that  splendid  ~et >, 

And,  alas!  Tve  been  and  just  Vrn  where  you  cun-t  g»i  down  amt  *bareb. 
Atid  how  <*m  a wduiau  &iv*v  her  ’hand~-wif-h,Ot»t'  b,er  teetli^fn  rlnfewlf  f • 

“All  tlie  world  exporfo  tile  weddiTig,>aiad  nett  Tnendayis  the  day  i 
I was  going to look  m storming; and— ah rVhaiw^ 

Then  tlierfc'H  Bcmvn— Afduk,  what  a tefotujph  it  will  autaiy  lie  tfr  huh'!’’ 
“I  moat  say  it  h a fix!*’  replies  toe  Colonel,  looking  grim.. 

Then  the  la4t***  crowded  round  her;!JtWeftrf  coming  ibe  p4^r! 

At*  you.  tatter  t iHfe  thi*  cracker ; it  will  do  you  gooil,  my  dear. 
Pretty  soon  we’ll  Imre  our  chowder— -you  are  food  of  that,  yon  know.” 
But  the  maid  behind  her  mutlicr  only  nifouaed  and  miU‘nVuredt  ! ^ ■ 

ulAi%fw  Til*  here?  And  so  they  left  her,  with  Um  Colonel  t»y  hi*  side: 
Nuvpr  sut  s<»  ghini  a bridugtoum  by  sqdismiU  4aeod  a bride. 

•WXrtlw  •*»*?.  • W<drt.v:'J^i$hiiigt  rmupi  ug,  an  tin*  J««t  out  af  r^h 

Of  ti(«-  bvehkW  that  rami'  dashing  their  white  foreheads  w beach. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  ARABELLA. 


tnr  TO  TUB  OOTTAC*  THBOTGii  TICK  OX.  aR  17**1  8A*X»  II*  TROD.' 


Alt.  DDT  MEOW* 


All  l»ut  Brown  : up  to  the  cottage  through  the  glaring  sand  lie  hod, 

Proudly  following  the  varlct.  who  boro  off  the  in  on  & ter  cod. 

“ For,”  says  he,  “1  hooked  the  fellow,  and  Pin  bound  to  hoc  him  weighed.” 
That  is  done,  and  still  he  lingers,  “just  to  see  a chowder  made.” 

Through  the  fellow’s  long  white  waistcoat  slide*  the  steward’s  polished  knife 
Htops  at  something : 44  Hero's  a — Bless  me!  what  in  time  t Upon  my  liter 
Now  I know  you  won’t  believe  me;  hut  there,  grinning  from  within, 
Through  a very  broad  incision,  with  a cool,  sarcastic  grin, 

Stowed  away  with  stolen  clam  bait,  crab  and  shrimp  and  octopod, 

In  the  belly  of  that  careless,  undiscriuiiuating  cod, 

Was  the  strangest,  oddest,  queerest,  most  amazing  prize,  which  he 
For  some  shining  bait  bad  swallowed  as  it  wriggled  through  the  sea. 

A 

“Arabella’s  teeth,  by  Heaven  !” — Brown  has  seized  them,  and,  behold! 

Iii  their  u Milky  Way  of  whiteness”  there’s  his  little  u star  of  gold,” 

Where  the?  dentist,  more  completely  to  disguise  the  vulgar  truth, 

By  a masterly  device  had  plugged  an  artificial  tooth  ! 

Out  rushed  Brown — with  tragic  gestures  he  ran  down  upon  the  shore, 

Mis  tine  eyes  in  frenzy  rolling  as  they  never  rolled  before; 

In  his  hand  he  grasped  the  treasure.  “Oh,  I see  it  all!”  says  lie; 

“Without  these  she  cau’t  be  married,  and  she'll  maybe  yet  have  me.” 

Then  up  went  his  hand  to  hurl  them,  but  as  quickly  it  came  down : 

After  all,  there  was  a streak  of  magnanimity  in  Brown. 

“Oil,  deceitful  Arabella ! falsest  of  all  womankind! 

I was  going  to  ding  'em  further,  but-  I guess  I’ll  change  my  mind. 


Y M Ata AX  ?K£r. 


* Though hhe'u tr^rait*«i  me  so  mxraxdy,  and  I knvyf  she  love*  me  not, 
£ wo#t  lie  too  hard  upon  her” — and  ho  start  ml  for  the  yuoht. 

Ai^hnlla  t oow  ymr  foie  fa  in  triy  hand  ™ 

Ami  h*s  :thru«t  if  m Isis  pockot  m he  strode  along  ibo  fttraad 

;(tt fcho  gloomy  li Ujnli»i>£>y  couple  aui; 


•Aralall^'iight^  «hri^iiSg,Aiy«{ifye:d;  her  chignon  ami.  .h*r  JKafp 
hAmri  wJjKili  sbn  hod  boot*  ukifcing  indispensable  repaid, 

A*  with  eudileu  olank  uud  clutter  Brown  cmats  stiunhhn#  down  tbo  statin. 

Thou  her  faithful  Cotune],  iu  no amicable  mood ; 

Knee  to  face;  with  leering  foreheads,  the  tyro  rivals,  f&GWpirig,  Hood. 

For'  they  both  we.re  rattier  tfillWi.  ainl  the  rubJu  roof.  wji*  tow. 

v‘  8ir/4  aay>  Brow  11,  “you  du  not  know  tne*  or  yon  vrouldiVt  xueet  me  so.. 


i 


whom  to.  **£«,  w«rrn  u>*e msu  rouxuK/uti,  td»  Try  itf  >*<**«?»«,  htck>V 


fi.I  ha^k  come  to  do  a service  to  that  lady  weeping  there ; 

Fur,  Mias  %tfy it,  l know  your  eerrot,  ami  1 beg  you  won't  despair, 

Aon  shall  go  eiitireB  on  Tuesday;  yon  shall  wear  your  bridal  wrsafh  f" 

Audi  fryjm  out  1it3  trim  tiers  jioeket  lie  prod  need  the  m isai  ng  tenth . 

44 >f ? ^ Ar^*Ua  ga?*  -bet  hen^  •a  ft-arAB  thump). 

“Brown  f o|t,  BjhtHvnl  where  did  you  get  them  f I *Wiwret  ynii  ore  jr  httsnjil' 
i had  loai : t4u?ui  thtv  oteaur  *f  Amt  I found  them  on  tlie  shore  J” 
l or  he  ilsdii't  doriu  it  kindness  at  the  tiiuo  to  fell  her  tnbre. 

k \¥hyr  fthfit  tfct  you  think  ?”  ll  At  tlrs*,v  said  lie,  “ 1 thought  h was  a apcKTh..*’ 

>!«>  {^rphnA.;  Wlm  woTtfil  haVo  tltoiigbt  iitat  the?  eon  14  waeh  ashoze  act  Mmal^ 

<Ami;  '»h^;>1ipped’;tib^m'  in  a;tumlilert.t;utned'linr  hnek  upon  the ; two— - 
( WWfe  Browa  whirred  tia  the  Cdldhel : 4i  U— m V*  kt  Yon  dWt'  say  *”  h Vm,  £ *fof !") 

For  w suouient  \ ibetf  alto  turned  again,  aud,.  to  iktfrrief,  she  bad 
No  t&joro  bauao  to  use  a muffler,  imt  ficcnuiou  to  be  awl. 

Thoh  tho  Colonel  ^jioke  ; irtr,  Brown  * J.  did  id  A uiiderstau*}  i 

Yo  u Vo  an  Inmoriihle  ffeltosv,  and  I wit  or  you  my  band^ 

With  a ^mil^  Uie  oUi-vr  took  U,  whilr  the  gTalefiit  lady  suhl. 

As  before  AfrimuitVa  mirror  she  arrayed  her  graeeiul  head, 
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THE  RAtLAl>  OF  AftAftELLA 


tttf  TH*  L1I>T  W*iO  Bit  uLVWiVM  IUS  in»K.” 

“ Brown,  I vvtefi_  rrbnlr!  >Mvurd  you,  Hof  1 not  murry  two ; 

Mt  some  ether  time  I mist  that  I may  cfo  -a/*  roudh  for  you/’ 

**  Do  not  think  of  it,  I frog  Viol-  Though  itU  l:w>oti  a totter  i*upr 
Tf4-:  *wM  oTiutoo  JliiMions*  and  I givs  van  «p. 

I *hall  eUatitfo  my  occupation,  and  <Iu  letter  nuw.  1 h*>\m  • 

1 am  guingoot  j^JT  ytmdiy , atni  going into  so*p.n 

And.  you'll  luv  wnr  fm-ml  f”  aura  Bella.  44  sW  we/ve  ifcyt&tefl  this?  atfeir ! 

£fyw  U-t’x  go  a n d have  aonue  ir  ho  wrier,  for  I’m  hungry  **  a boRf." 

And  eil«p  joined  the  merry  party;  and  &book  1*<r*  dewy  Kurta, 

And  tlw  lightiiing  of  her  laughter  trim  a daxriteg  tfotfh  of  pktfirte. 

And  at  Id  a, At.  on  Tuesday  «he  at>d  Cnlonid  Bt/vb  wm  wwf : 

Twwt  u cheerful,  #jim  ove:tshm^4wr  lii«  <cto4d.  *vr:yV ; 

All  atiniirfti  tm  manly  taaring*  *n  cnltii  hr. 

Am!  Kxdlootw:l~-jW#  ’ttya*  hoped  that  mm  iho*>\  JiUIo  hi]}*  nbght  lx\ 

tth*  waa  $mi  ono  cloud  of .lo^TrojC^  Imda)  wreath  and  vAil 

Te*  tfcm  viusT,  VidiiiftutQ<u  U\ou\ce*a  Ami  the  drifted,  snowy  trail. 

BixiWB  flrfu*  iwftwii,  aiwl  itottbln't  for  in*  life  i^irp  a araik* 

JU  .iie  w life  white  t&ath  glitter  half-way  dawn  the  *hady  urate. 

And  he  whtepered  fo  the  lady  wtei>  *&*<  bUisiiiivg  by  hi*  rod* 

CTwjw  th^  oW  aoap-mnk^tt  daughter,  vvho  was  soon  to  be  bis  brute) 

That  there  eon  Id  hdvevjte^i  jtfe  wedding  -though  the  iAe.t  aooniedi  very  txld 


.If  it  hadn't  k^n  for  him  and  that  iHComtiuHiariug  uo& 
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BLOCK  ISLAND. 

Bt  CHARLES  LANMAN. 


MOtiEO  AN  IiLOKr, 


AS  the  poet  Dana  made  Block  Island  the 
scene  of  his  fascinating  story  called  the 
u Buccaneer/'  we  may  with  propriety  begin 
our  closer iption  with  the  opening  verses  of 
his  famous  poem  :* 

44  The  island  lie#  nine  leagues  away. 

Along  its  solitary  shore 
Of  craggy  rock  and  sandy  bay 
Mo  sound  but  ocean’s  roar. 

Have  where  the  bold,  wild  sea-bird  inakw  her  home. 
Her  ahrfll  cry  cmhing  through  the  sparkling  loam. 

“ But  when  thp  light  winds  lie  at  re»t, 

And  on  the  glaiwy,  heaving  sea 

The  black  duck,  with  her  glossy  breast, 

Sim  swinging  silently— 

How  beautiful  l no  ripples  break  the  reach, 

And  silvery  waves  go  noiseless  up  the  beach.” 

Its  exact  position,  at  the  junction  of  Long 
Island  Sound  and  Narraganset  Bay,  Is  lon- 
gitude 71*  30'  west,  and  latitude  41°  8’  north, 
and  it  is  washed  by  those  waters  of  the  At- 
!an tie  which  axe  perpetually  blue.  From 
Newport  it  is,  indeed,  just  unine  leagues 
away/'  less  than  five  from  Point  Judith, 
eight  from  Watch  Hill,  ami  sevetxfrom  Mon- 
Uutk.  The  island  is  between  eight  and  nine 
miles  long,  and  from  two  to  four  i u width.  At 
its  northern  extremity,  where  stands  a light* 
house,  a sandy  bar  shoots  out  for  a mile  and 


a half  under  water,  upon  the  end  of  which 
people  now  living  allege  that  they  have 
gathered  berries,  aud  from  which  at  least 
two  light-houses  have  been  removed  iu  the 
last  fifty  years  on  account  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea.  Clay  bluffs,  rising  to  the 
height  of  one  and  two  hundred  feet,  alter- 
nate with  broad  stretches  of  white  beach  in 
forming  its  entire  shores.  Its  surface  is  un- 
dulating to  an  uncommon  degree,  and  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  trees.  The  highest  nill, 
lying  south  of  the  centre,  rises  more  than 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea;  and  by 
Way  of  atoning  for  Its  want  of  running 
streams,  it  has  two  handsome  lakes,  one  of 
which  is  of  fresh-water,  and  the  other  of  salt- 
water, with  an  area  of  about  two  thousand 
acres.  Small  ponds  fed  by  springs  are  nu- 
merous, and  of  great  value  to  the  farmers. 
The  only  harbor  on  the  island  lies  on  the 
eastern  side,  nearly  midway  between  the 
two  extremities,  and  the  contrast  presented 
by  what  are  called  the  Old  Harbor  and  the 
New  Harbor  is  very  striking.  At  this  point 
also  is  the  only  collection  of  bouses  that  ap- 
proaches to  the  dignity  of  a village.  Here 
the  Block  Island  fleet,  the  fish- houses  ap- 
pertaining thereto,  a relief  station,  one  big 
and  one  smaller  hotel,  and  several  boarding- 
houses, half  a dozen  shops,  one  church,  and 
two  windmills,  are  scattered  about  in  very 


* The  entire  poem  was  reprinted,  with  Illustrations, 
In  Harjter'a  Magazine  for  October,  1872. 


BLOCK  ISLAND. 


much  of  .£  Oa©  of.  Absorbed inth©  rtadliwr  ofttop'seu  eymitig 

these  windmills  w ns  built  Upon  the  imun  from  i\f:U ; m a hfravy  fog . the  fJiti* 

shore.  :*r  Fall  Rive*  euxty  yours  ago;  fjftibfc  have  it  spectral  look,  and  th<?  scream  of  tliA 
ty  yftate.  ago  i*  stood  near  tins  Old  Harbor,  ghBs  is  inijii^fcd  with  the  dkahiag  jjf:  tb# 
at  which  time  we  tmulu  u akstoh  of  it  r $$4  <m&&n  at*  minjstit,  when  n |>nrpiet 

to-day  it  is  a fcouspkaKiuo  iawltiiAik  in  the  glow  teste  upon  the  *w&.  th& 

interior  of  tbe  i&IuioL  .From  tbi*  viflitgtv  j roLUog  ; utt  twilight,,  M'h&u.  tbo  great 
brandling  ont  in  urery  direction,  are  many  hmvr*&  ivrc  glomny,  xwutl  reimml  w»i  of  tin? 
winding  roads,  muxl  of  them  private  ar#d  dens  of  despair ; otid  in  th©nm<vo\>gbt,  when 
blocked  up  mth  gates,  frpon  which  are  Io~  j all  the  objects  that  yoo  so©  ami  *tU  the 


f ho  «uug  habitations  of  the  islatuter*.  sound*  you  hoar  teed  to  ovt^rwholm  yon 
numbering:  iri  ail  abont  thirteen  Irau&mi  with  amax«m«ut  and  awe. 
sovfe* , tktps  - f mirth*  of  whom  are  thrifty  but  the  air  >uid.  ik  ocean,  after  ail,  aw 
tuimchi. wfeile?  the  balance  am  supported  by  the  chief  at  tract  io of  Block  Island— the 
the  U ArvtJsjhs  Of  fJbe  pm*  Barring  the  mam-  air,  bland  and  bracing  in  siitjsmet;  pure,  and 
ive>  and  interminable  atone-  widla  which  in*  delicious  as  nectar  iu  the  sunny  autumn.  ami 
tewnret  the  earire  -bland*  the  inland  land  uot  without its  atfrxuikiiw  e ven  IntJ^win- 
sevape^  iu«  fUsuoat  luvatmhly  composed  of  tor  and  early  ettvipg ; and  the*  ocean,  fa 
utiduJaiing  pa^ture^  ateuided  * ith  pictur-  jrtmrtiou  with  fcbq  sky.,  t&aiing  glaring  pic-- 
ej-qne  homes  aad  bunm  and  ii  »y  ^tadka,  tto  tnres,  thus'kwUpg  the  wind  feuwi  auhluithry; 
most  of  them  commanding  glimpses  of  the  things  to  th<mthpt  are  eternal  in  the  li^nv- 
Fms*  Mb?  height  of  fond  utaiidy  romi-  'J  . V.  ^ " 

Mound,  and  known  aai^aewn 'Hill,  fhev  ocean  The,  aborigines  of  Block  tsteihl  were  a 
pnwiihi  uearljr  a complete  circle*  • broken  part  rii  Che  'Khrragtuisef  • naifon,  and.  .they 
oaiy  by  mifc  billf  ftnrt  tveibuigk  c v^rv  hems©  gloried  in  the  fame;  of  their  three  greM 
Upon  the  ‘island  may  $$  dj*tjunMy  seen,  as  *dm- ft  *mi*.  CnviOoicuH,  Cauom  bet,  and  Mian- 
-os  tthoni  two  hundred  sails  per  tUy  touoomh,  the  first  o*  whom  it  was  who  sold 
during  the  summer  opboxi tbs.  Ofeh^r  probcH-  A*in*dneck,  now  Rhode  telaud,  to  iho  Ko- 
mvtd  landnmrke  are  Clay  Hoad,  a lofty  gmi  gUsh.  St  wae  «bmit  the  year  ijTJTd  That  the 
primnodoTT  ]/*oi<Mrig  toward  tbo  last  two  of  this  trio  wVTo.shwn,  f$k  <d’  them 
na&tfg»*f'>  • I>ikt  ftilh  atea  in  the  npyth^asto  »fc  Stonlhgtou  nhd  the  >Mhbr  »t  Sueiiemy 

Jlf  v,;  ;;•'•  ":•  •■/;;■■.  * 

o $*v  mfoi  " - * \ * 

i°h^  ^<1  &*  diio  a«  any  tV  ■ . . / • ;J  |4|  . s‘;  ^ y. . 

cn^fcj ; ; fyfrX '-%\ie  $out hl?vrp  ^.j i fc  'M' li {**h • ^ v>  ••-.  . ' 

in  lilts  &>.»  &fr  m& 

gpBOt  li  ai  #c  Ar  k^r  onf  j fi* 

tiful/und  it  i»  nffl 

things  that  the  bigHfifcf be  \j|v 

anti ndatitruMiy  .a  hrt'V-oh^-. 
house,  which,  though  nwiT  yXpW  * ' air  u <ij> 

be  Aeen  frum  tli^  ^"1 ' ‘ : A 

fftM lcsxi  i#  ef  clay  Wwl- 

eiy.’«.f  colure  than  at  of.  tky* 

Isiee  of  Shbalfl,  The  ^iy:  cb:f«t 

are-  imili  gmcoftil  vid  m.  * •.«:••  d ?c'heo 

Joining-  Against  A glowing  oVf  - d*»  t of  .i*  1 

batik  of  fog,  they  i^f  Impish f)M la*  JienT  ; 1 

dwgrtY ; amt  white  you  nl>  ; rMffli'*Jfli  i M 

may  r^ctmc  upon  a. 


car- 

^>ot  of  telv<*»ty  grn»*  »it 
lbe»r  Humnsitej  you  have 
tar  tedovr  you  ijtf  ever- 
U^tin^  surf  of  the  .'Ate 
tenti»^  dashing  wildly 
among  the  bowlder*,  »* 
mottinjg  iu  pe^co  upon 
tlie  4)*bdy  jah^r?^  But 
to  ttua  oiijif  Aonif 

ery  iu{}t^  perfeotoou,  you 
must  ItW^k  upon  H-  under 
t aritrtja  napec  te  — wi  A 
wild  storm,  when  aB  the 
sounds  of  the  ahore  at© 


m.n  wt«i>an.L 
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lions,  in  which  the? ■•ste;an‘<jce'wjful  boa  mm ; 
they  are  simple  in  their  'habit*,  and  there- 
fore eoimtmmj  reaper t f they  are  honeidvftnd 
neither  nr*d  nor  support  any  juilfc  ; they  are 
naturally  intelligent,  and  a much  larger  pro- 
portion of  them  can  mid  ami  write  than  is 
the  t:a»k  in  M assac h ns<*  1 1 s , the  reputed  intel- 
lectual centre  df  the  world  $ they  are  indus- 
trious, and  have  every'  needed  rnmlort  \ and 
kind-beurted  to  so  e h an  extent  that  they  do 
not  O ven  laugh  at  the  ant  ion  of  those 
hier  visitors  who  have  a habit  nf  mo  king 
thouiseJves  ridiculous,  hr  their  pliyWrftl 
appearance  the  men  are  brown  mid  kn5v, 
hh  if  becomes  those  who  live  in  sunshine, 
111  is L aud  atom  £v*u  from  the  wudlu ; mul 
the  women-  are  henHhy,  with  bright  eyes 
and  cleat  r/»mp)oxhmS.  W:ifttiniui  and  truci 
and  as  yet  wUhout  the  ffah  of  tlm  Idiumlab- 
men ts  and  corruption  of  findu  om 

Wh life  storing  n way , /wit  h > literal  hatid , 
a supply  of  all  the  - v^r 

their  <t»w»  cousurnpubm  t lie  Bloc  k Is!  ami - 
ere  have  an  eye  to  trade,  ami  send 
v^,:  dyer  id  Jfywporfc  and  i^oyifiexiee, to 

.Stomogtwi  au\l  Ifejfc  London,  large 
Hiipplios  isf  Cattle,  hors**,;  ebevp, 
hogs,  gram,  $Khi)lry„  egge,  on 
S?wH§l* v vr*,lf  044  co<^  for  nil,  and  large 

qufthtUteo'of' reA'ames,  receiving  hi 
return  not  roily  iwt  ail  the 

" • neccssHjJeA  of  foreign  growth  or 
predncUoTT,  V 

The  lishoruwm  of  this  island  Hen 
S0*&r  imh!  appear  very  much  like  their 
brother  fnrmere,  but  naturally  h#ye 
&##*-  more  |irt#mVur*e  with  the  outside 
world.  \>jry  frequently,  ipjftefcrt,  wo 
lirni  individuals  who  ure  both  fartn- 
f i j era  and  hslienneTt.  They  are  tt  qhier 

*•  fearlosA  and  haril^  irm^e,  and 

they  da  nod  knew  *txmt  the 
oeeatt-M t*  toh&k  and  atomis  and 
•-f'^glsi-r-ia-  xj^t-  All 

the  boats  in  their  |*u$*e.sHh>n  at  the  present 
ihim  would  not  number  Wrtr  hundred*  aud 
the  majority  of  these  am*,  small,  but  they  *nf- 
he*  t<»  bring  from  tin?  mn  a large  amount  of 
fish  auniiallyv  Tim  two  principal  r4rktiea 
ora  the  opd  and  blue  ft&b.  The  fanner  are 
uif^t  idn/ndanf  in  Muy  and  Nevtstulrer,  <md 
although  tipi  iMty  lKdffrr  hy  nature?  than  the 
Newfoundland  eodt  tfef  are.-  taken  nearer 
;tfe  shiov,  amt  j wi^d  while,  prrleetly  fresh ,, 
‘and  heiutn  hay#  a mr*  rejiUtatiem . 

'There  are for  taking  them,  ran- 
ging ftuni  hyc  fa-  firtf  mites  distant.  The 
Muedteh  are  taken  aU  through  tin*  ftmnmsr 
and  ontmuii,  at>s ‘o«mitnonly  Urge,  and  *0V>rd 
genu  mo  Sf.oit  toad  straivgora  who  go  aftor 
them.  Titer  writer  of  this  i$t®i  h&w  sizty 
tmats  cdino  to  atinrfc  in  u si ogle  day,  ^ very 
one  of  which  waa  heavily  !a*U\u  With  btuc- 
flsh.  Another  valuable  Ush  takbn  m the 
Waekerol,  and  , when  1 hay  am  III  I he  ofltug 
'In  Junes  the  Block  Island  %et;  joined  ft»  the 


Plain , in  Odun^bmt,  and  with  them  the 
Narmgvu^ct  power  yirriialli1  expired-  When 
jtb*  while  meu  $rai  ymHwt  Block  Island, 
fWy  Ihdud  there  aWtit  $ixty  toige  wig- 
wnmn.  cUvidnd  tutu  two  Yi| jog^s,  r*djoi ni ug 
winch  worn  iv>h  rinudreii  &ere&  laud 
[dantjed  with  iimixe ; and  while  the  records 
do  not  state  when  these  Indiana  tm&Hy  left 
t he  isjaud,  xlus  presumption  is  that  it  woe- 
soon  dft^r  ha»l  fiUrly  obtained 

possesion  of  their  new  dotufliTi. 

Iii  colonial  klic  fttiid:ciwtjera  were 

enmparatively  ^IdE^r  k^tnteH  w#c<  i$rjg?v; 

and  houses  Scuoewhat  pfcfthwitlpUS ; they 
wrtt*  wuithfl  npou  by  «Um*s,  and  in  the 
habit  of  Axe  hanging  fornml  visits  with  the 
gredt  prox»rietor^  on  the  Narruginset  shine, 
In  tn.Weni  titues,  however,  we  Uud  the  laud 
«o  cut  up  a Ud  subdivided  that  ft  iarm  v»f  one 
handrail  acres  Is  rather  a obvie,Hy.j  while  the 
largest  proportion  range  ftom  two  to  forty 

Qtily  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  Contrary 


Oi.u  MOiiT-uouaK. 

to  t hb  common  belief v ab<ui  t tb  roe^fd U|ihs  of 
the  Iii)iahi hintft- ftfhiana^rai  oud  the  remaiu- 
der  iiwhetmeit.  The  Unuae*  the  hihdbH- 
ants/iaro  generally  after  tne<*Ul  New  Kagiaud 
Uiodt'h  ond  story  and  A huJT  high,  always 
built  of  Wood,  and  oeafly  wtwhyh  paiutfsl 
whire;  the  burns,  how.dyer,  w ?»ieh  are  neat 
and  Well  kept;  are  frequently  built  of  wood 
comtdued  with  stone  walls;  the  stone  (V.tjce^ 
which,  surround  or  oross  and  rocress  the 
plauhitiuiia  ore  noted  lor  their  6UV>st?nitiul 
ebaruerer;  and  thegraziDg  lands*  on  ucyouht 
of  their  ufeatiiess  aud  heouty. are  imarmldy 
iittraetive,  ' . .;;. _ ■ * • ‘ • ' ' 

A icmrc  coniphdo  colony  «f  |myo  native 
Amorieaiis  doos  trot  exist  in  tlw  United 
State*  than. hr  to  he  fdabd  ou  lllook  Isiftud. 
TIicy  are  a cliitmiHh  nw*o ; think  t-hsknse.lv os 
os  gyuid  as  an  y >it  ber^  (ih  which  they  ore 
nuite  Tigltf) 4 thev  hm*  their  laf^d  because 
it  is  the ir own  ; their  amhUiim  h to  obtain 
a good  plaiii  support  from  tikur  own  exbi- 
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stranger  fishermen,  sometimes  present  a most 
charming  picture.  And  as  they  anchor  at 
night,  to  use  the  language  of  another,  under 
the  lee  of  the  island,  the  lights  in  the  rig- 
ging, the  fantastic  forms  of  the  men  dress- 
ing the  fish,  the  shouts  of  old  shipmates  rec- 
ognizing each  other,  the  splash  of  the  waves, 
the  creaking  of  the  tackle,  the  whistling  of 
the  wind,  the  fleecy  clouds  dying  across  the 
face  of  the  moon,  conspire  to  make  a pic- 
ture that  seems  more  like  a fairy  vision  than 
reality. 

But  the  sea-faring  men  of  Block  Island 
are  not  all  purely  fishermen.  Many  of  them 
do  a profitable  business  as  pilots.  A goodly 
number  of  them,  too,  are  called  wreckers, 
and  their  busiuess  is  to  lend  a helping  hand, 
and  not  to  rob  the  unfortunate,  when  ves- 
sels are  driven  upon  the  shore  by  stress  of 
weather  or  lured  to  destruction  by  the  de- 
ceitful fogs.  And  it  occasionally  happens 
that  we  hear  of  a Block  Islander  who  be- 
comes curious  about  the  world  at  large,  and 
obtaining  command  of  a ship  at  New  Bed- 
ford or  New  London,  circumnavigates  the 
globe;  but  they  are  always  sure  to  come 
back  to  their  cherished  home,  better  satisfied 
with  its  charms  than  ever  before. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  the  Floren- 
tine Giovanni  di  Verazzano  in  1524,  while 
•upon  a voyage  along  the  coast  of  North 
America  under  a commission  from  the 
French  kiug.  The  name  that  he  gave  to 
it  was  Claudia,  in  honor  of  the  king’s  moth- 
er ; but  as  he  did  not  land  upon  it,  and  nev- 
er saw  it  afterward,  the  island  was  utterly 
forgotten  for  well-nigh  a century.  After 
the  Dutch  had  founded  New  Amsterdam, 
some  of  them  sailed  for  the  northeast,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  and  they 
saw  the  island  also ; and  it  was  one  of  the 
white-haired  race,  Adrian  Blok  or  Block, 
who  rediscovered  it,  and  whose  name  it  has 
ever  since  borne.  Its  original  owners,  the 
Narraganset  Indians,  named  it  Manisses. 

In  1636,  while  Roger  Williams  was  plant- 
ing the  standard  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity on  the  spot  where  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence now  stands,  a certain  Boston  trader 
attempted  to  establish  a business  arrange- 
ment with  the  Indians  on  Block  Island. 
‘‘The  cause  of  our  war”  (according  to  a 
writer  in  the  Historical  Collections  of  Mas- 
sachusetts) “against  the  Block  Islanders  was 
for  taking  away  the  life  of  one  Master  John 
Oldham,  who  made  it  his  common  course  to 
trade  among  the  Indians.  He  coming  to 
Block  Island  to  drive  trade  with  them,  the 
islanders  came  into  his  boat,  and  having  got 
a full  view  of  his  commodities,  which  gave 
them  good  content,  consulted  how  they 
might  destroy  him  and  his  company,  to  the 
end  they  might  clothe  their  bloody  flesh  with 
his  lawful  garments.  The  Indians  having 
laid  their  plot,  they  came  to  trade,  as  pretend- 
ed ; watching  their  opportunities,  knocked 


him  in  the  head  and  martyred  him  most  bar- 
bourously,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  poor  dis- 
tressed servants,  which  by  the  providence 
of  God  were  saved.  This  island  lying  in 
the  roadway  to  Lord  Sey  and  the  Lord 
Brookes’s  plantation,  a certain  seaman  call- 
ed John  Gallop,  master  of  the  small  navi- 
gation, standing  along  to  the  Mathethusis 
Bay,  and  seeing  a boat  under  sail  close 
aboard  the  island,  and  perceiving  the  sails 
to  be  unski Ufully  managed,  bred  in  him  a 
jealousy  whether  that  island  Indians  had 
not  bloodily  taken  the  life  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen and  made  themselves  master  of  their 
goods.  Suspecting  this,  he  bore  up  to  them, 
and  approaching  near  them,  was  confirmed 
that  his  jealousy  was  just.  Seeing  Indians 
in  the  boat,  and  knowing  her  to  be  the  ves- 
sel of  Master  Oldham,  and  not  seeing  him 
there,  gave  fire  upon  them  and  slew  some ; 
others  leaped  overboard,  besides  two  of  the 
number  which  he  preserved  alive  and 
brought  to  the  Bay.  The  blood  of  the  in- 
nocent called  for  vengeance.  God  stirred 
up  the  heart  of  the  honored  Governor,  Mas- 
ter Henry  Vane,  and  the  rest  of  the  worthy 
Magistrates,  to  send  forth  one  hundred  well- 
appointed  soldiers  under  the  conduct  of  Cap- 
tain Johu  Hendicott,  and  in  company  with 
him  that  had  command,  Captain  John  Un- 
derhill, Captain  Nathan  Turner,  Captain 
William  Jenningson,  besides  other  inferior 
officers.”  The  result  of  the  expedition  was, 
“having  slain  fourteen  and  maimed  others, 
the  balance  having  fled,  we  embarked  our- 
selves and  set  sail  for  Seasbrooke  fort,  where 
we  lay  through  distress  of  weather  four  days; 
then  we  departed.”  Captains  Norton  and 
Stone  were  both  slain,  with  seven  mor^of 
their  company.  The  orders  to  this  expedi- 
tion were  “ to  put  the  men  of  Block  Island 
to  the  sword,  but  to  spare  the  women  and 
children.” 

Soon  after  that  event  the  island  became 
tributary  to  Massachusetts,  and  Winthrop 
informs  us  that  on  the  27th  of  January, 
1638,  the  Indians  of  Block  Island  sent  three 
men  with  ten  fathoms  of  wampum  as  a part 
of  their  tribute,  and  by  way  of  atoning  for 
their  wicked  conduct.  In  1658  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  granted  all  their 
right  to  Block  Island  to  Governor  John  En- 
dicott  and  three  others,  who  in  1660  sold  it 
to  a certain  company  of  persons,  and  the 
first  settlement  was  commenced  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  story  of  that  sale  was 
duly  written  out  at  the  time,  and  after  the 
settlement  had  been  effected  was  placed  on 
record  among  the  files  of  the  island,  where 
it  is  to  be  found  at  the  present  time. 

In  1663  the  island  was  annexed,  by  the 
charter  of  Charles  II.,  to  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island.  In  1672  it  was  incorporated  as  the 
town  of  New  Shoreham,  and  so  named,  it  is 
supposed,  because  some  of  the  prominent 
settlers  had  come  from  the  town  of  Shore- 
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bm,  m &imiiX  :€iittiifytEnglhtk&.  ¥rm$  the  the  inhabitant**  CHher  attacks  wears  made 
Mart,  it  had  conferred  njuni  itself  more  trow  time  te  mho  diaisig  that  ami  the  *ulv- 
ple  powers  qI  ^ll\gwveriixnir«t ' thaw,  bad  segcicrnt  England  aud  France, : 

hejeju  c^fformd  upon  any  other  town  in  the  via,,  in  174.4  and  17&Sy  a#  well  us  during  the 
for  .tho.Texyww  tiuifr;**  flwvf  wi*tetivie-  Re^plnti^nirafy  v^Alr  that  of  /ifedS*  the 
iitge  remote,  lieVng  m for  S by*  *&&<"  ami  be-  island  bating  it«  pisdtinmpoetil* 

<wwi  of  *;  y*  longespetlctfpf  weather/'  which  iarly  exposed  to  ttivmt  and  it  did  ncrt  obtain 
sometimes  tendered  it  di  flic nit  to  reach  tbo  u lasting  [w?iw;0  until  after  ail  hostilities  were 
island.  ended. 

Whvix  war  WMp3foe!aiined  tmtweeo  Trance  Mr,  AVVH,  Potter,  wlttto  discussing  the  hoe.* 
and  England  iii  !&&,  Block  Island,  came  in  tile  deMnwltnlnm*  alluded  fca  above,  gives 
for  rat  hot  mote  than  if*  share  of  attention  us  f jji$  information : * hi  1775  H.B.M.  man* 
from  theenefoies  nf  ^n^laiid.  In  July  of  .ofavur  lto*ry  Captain  ^ aliace,  with  several 
that  yemviu/w*  hWni  from  the  roc onh#  of  j teruim*  was  stationed  to  guard  the  island, 

pri  vatetfr*  came  ; Usit  the  islander*  should,  tmusporf  their 
to  Block  Island,  hav  ing  among  their  » rv  w ! stock  and  stores  to  the  maro-land,  these  bo- 
nne William  Trimming  wW ^ tre4€lier(>ii»ly^ ^j  uig  vanted  to  supply  the  British  ships, 
decoyed  and  betrayed  thbse.  be  tnet  nt  s^eiif  Not  withstanding  the  vigilance  of  Comm  o* 
ptetendiTtg  they  wero  Englishmen^  ns  be  bad  ddre  Wallace,,  the  authorities  of  Rhode  Ikl* 
perfect,  use  of  the  English i^nghe*  :;lh®  was  ntnl<*umto  the  supeihi  tantieme  of  €«*louel 

. ..  . > . ..  \ -s  ._  . t S.t . ■ ’’  • ■ . .'»■.■ >nt  . .v  . . i.  ’ .1  a . «**  At  - *•» < 


sout  on  shore,  and.  by  plausible  accounts,  James  Rhodes,  brought  oft  -the  livestock 
succeeded  ip  obtaining,  a pilot  to  conduct  from  Blfo^k  Island,  and  landed  t hem  at  gion* 
the  vrssela  ipU»  the  harbor/  whereupon  the  htgt-ou,  whoueu  they  won;  driven  into  Rhode, 
people,  who  imagmed  no  tteachcry,  wore  Island.  l»r  tlii^ 

immediately  made  prismiftte of  war.  They  raid  that*  Witling  it.  ^upposett',  Immbfind- 
♦xrhtihued  on  the  inland  bet  &iu>niugb>p  iff  I u.  the  fkll  of  1775.  1 

houses,  and  stripping  people  of  their  cloth-  have  <5uavomed  w ith  ;Vpii;teoi»  who  vva»  ^rea* 
ii|gs,  gdodsr  etc.,  and  destroying  their  bed*  ent W he tt  iii&jfcp&t  teftdo ’!$?$* 
ding*  This  eapic  Trinrrtruig  Was  ufter ward  ingtou,  nmj  he  jjet  desyu^tipii^;l  The 

Shot  dead  ox*  th«  spot  fit  wn s thotight  next  day  the  fiiwWrAef  ^«ili  f<>^ 
riiamgk  ^uqari^)  by  Mr.  Stephen  Richard-  Block  Ishvnd,  where:.  I under8tm><h  she  waa 
sout  EifdHiris^ ^tslatid,  lying  Tiear  New  Lon-  st«f ioned  tO/j3awrebA'tltr?.  «rdUle  Of  t lie  island 

don,  wtere  he  had  gone  w'irJrh  olhm  of  the  ^ front',  . Aa  Nesvp«*rl  sxm  m 

cr**w  ob  ft  «imilur  tioti/he  having  his  possessioXi  Uf  the  rii^wiyv  the  Block  IslApd- 

givn  partly  emiimlyil  be  hind  him^  ncul  not  ers  had  their  fit! ) Hhure4^  fri  uls.M  That  the 
laying  Jtflowfr  W'hre  rNuniiiaud^S.  Mr.  Rich-  . people  weye  .-.ttxteutkiiy-i^Al  t«  the  colonies 
ardsf»nt  wits  mneh  blamed  at  the  tltoc  for  it. . is.  ahunrfttttiJ V sh tecords,  hutv 
In  BiK)  the  French  again  landed  upon  the  im  sulxeequent  cvc^te  provrai,  they  paid  for 
islapii /plundered  it,  arid  carrt®d  riixue  of  1 their  patriot  ism  by  sufferiiig  muvh  prrijejsu- 

jtoii.  From  a cximqiabictttu.u  er.or  m?  on 
• h f*  i >i»e>  or  two  other  topics  by  fir.  T. 

y * •'■  .•„  'ft;  frdll-  the.  f»dlowi.«g:  / J 

- . fvmove  from  the  i^iotid,  but 

era!  atb^jrh/u  bring  paid  to 
atsecr  the  exhort  at  ion  ; but  some 
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few  did  leave  the  island,  and  their  petitions 
to  the  General  Assembly  for  permits  to  re- 
turn, collect  the  rents,  and  look  after  their 
property  were  quite  frequently  presented, 
and  usually  referred  to  the  general  com- 
manding the  defenses  of  the  coast  of  the 
colony. 

“There  are  a number  of  instances  upon 
record  of  the  abuse  by  individuals  of  the 
rights  of  neutrality.  The  royal  forces  occu- 
pied the  island,  or  held  direct  communica- 
tion with  it,  for  nearly  eight  years,  aud  it 
was  not  a difficult  matter  for  the  hardy  boat- 
men, with  their  small  open  boats,  to  procure 
supplies  from  the  main-land  under  cover  of 
‘ needed  supplies’  for  their  own  use,  and  sell 
to  good  advantage  to  the  troops  who  occu- 


life  of  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  says : ‘The 
maiden's  name  was  Catherine  Littlefield, 
and  she  was  a niece  of  the  Governor’s  wife, 
the  Catherine  Ray  of  Franklin’*  letters. 
The  courtship  sped  swiftly  and  smoothly, 
and  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  it  he 
followed  her  to  Block  Island,  where,  as  long 
alter  her  sister  told  me,  the  time  passed 
gleefully  in  merry-makings,  of  which  dan- 
cing always  formed  a principal  part.* 

“She  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
General  Washington’s  wife, Martha, meeting 
her  many  times  at  army  head -qu alters  when- 
ever the  army  rested  long  enough  to  permit 
t he  officers’  wives  to  join  them.  In  the  life  of 
General  Greene,  above  alluded  to,  we  read: 
‘And  an  intimacy  sprung  tip  between  her 


pied  the  island,  or  touched  at  the  island  for 
such  supplies.  At  several  different  times 
the  boatmen  lost  their  whole  cargo  by  con- 
fiscation to  the  colonial  forces,  who  eventu- 
ally put  a stop  to  the  smuggling.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  this  kind  of  smuggling  was 
carried  on  to  any  extent,  only  by  a few  in- 
dividuals  

“ Au  exchange  of  prisoners  took  place  be- 
tweon  the  contending  forces  upon  Block  Isl- 
and at  several  different  times,  its  location 
making  it  a very  convenient  station  for  such 
exchanges.  The  island  furnished  several 
distinguished  men  to  the  Revolutionary 
forces,  and  one  lady  who  figured  very  con- 
spicuously as  the  wife  of  General  Nathaniel 
Greene.  George  Washington  Greene,  in  his 


and  Mrs.  Washington  which,  like  that  be- 
tween their  husbands,  ripened  into  friend- 
ship, and  continued  unimpaired  through 
life.  His  first  child,  still  in  the  cradle,  was 
named  George  Washington,  and  the  second, 
who  was  bom  the  ensuing  year,  Martha 
Washington/  ” 

In  the  old  times  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing the  lottery  was  considered  a legitimate 
means  to  be  used  for  raising  funds  for  any 
undertaking  that  required  an  extraordinary 
outlay  of  money.  Even  the  stern  old  Puri- 
tans of  this  colony  looked  upon  the  lottery 
as  legitimate  wheu  its  gains  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a laudable  purpose. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
poet  Dana  made  Block  Island  the  scene  of 
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Palatine  must  have  been  wrecked  during  the 
winter  of  1750~5I.  She  came  ashore,  as  tra- 
dition reports,  ou  a bright  Sabbath  morning 
between  Christmas  and  New-Year’s,  striking 
on  the  outer  end  of  Sandy  Point,  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  island. 

The  unfortunate  passengers,  w ha  doubt- 
less commenced  this  memorable  voyage  with 
bright  hopes  of  a happy  future  in  the  New 
World,  whose  attractions  were  at  that  time 
currently  believed  by  the  common  people  in 
many  parts  of  Efffcffjte  to  vie  with  those  of 
the  garden  of  Eden  before  the  fall,  were 
doomed  to  suffer  almost  inconceivable  mis- 
eries. For  six  weeks  they  lay  off  and  on, 
skirting  the  coast#  of  Delaware,  during  a pe- 
riod of  peculiarly  fine  and  delightful  weath- 
er, almost  within  sight  of  the  region  they 
ha<l  hoped  to  make  their  home,  while  an  un- 
necessary and  enforced  starvation  was  daily 
reducing  their  numbers  aud  lending  the  sur- 
vivors to  pray  for  death  as  a welcome  re- 
lease from  further  sufferings. 

These  emigrants,  many  of  whom  were 
finite  wealthy,  had  with  them  money  and 
valuables,  and  the  officers  of  the  ship,  bead- 
ed by  the  chief  mute,  the  captain  having 
died  or  been  killed  during  the  passage,  cut- 
off-the  passenger*’  supply  of  provisions  and 
water,  though  there  was  an  ample  sufficiency 
of  both  on  hoard.  The  pangs  of  hunger 
and  thirst  compelled  the  unarmed,  helpless, 
starving  wretches  to  buy  at  exorbitant 
prices  the  miserable  fragments  that  the 
crew  chose  to  deal  out  to  them.  Twenty 


bis  most  brilliant  poem ; and  although  his 
local  descriptions  are  poetically  accurate, 
and  he  makes  much  of  a burning  ship,  we 
must  question  the  assertion  that  bis  hero, 
Matthew  Lee,  the  Buccaneer, 

**ll<3id  in  this  lale  nnqnestloned  sway.” 

With  equal  ability,  but  in  a different  vein, 
the  poet  Whittier  has  also  celebrated  the 
leading  romantic  legend  associated  with 
Block  Island,  but  he  made  the  mistake  of 
charging  the  Block  Islanders  with  some  acts 
of  wickedness  of  which  they  were  never 
guilty.  We  now  propose  to  give  a summary 
of  the  facte  connected  with  the  famous  ves- 
sel called  the  Palatine,  which  we  are  per- 
mitted to  make  from  an  elaborate  paper 
prepared  by  Mr.  C«  E.  Perry,  who  is,  on  ac- 
count of  his  researches  in  that  direction, 
the  highest  authority  extant. 

The  passengers  of  the  Palatine , it  would 
appear,  were*  wealthy  Dutch  emigrants  who 
were  coming  over  to  America  to  settle  near 
Philadelphia. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  date,  some  placing  it  as  early  as 
17^0,  while  others  suppose  it  to  be  as  late  as 
17G0.  Nothing  definite  can  he  determined, 
but  Mr.  Perry’s  grandmother,  who  is  now 
seventy-six  years  of  age,  and  retains  her 
faculties  in  a remarkable  degree,  remembers 
distinctly  of  her  grandmother*#  telling  her 
repeatedly  that  she  was  twelve  years  old 
when  the  Palatine  came  ashore. 

If  this  reckoning  can  be  depended  on,  the 
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surfeit  when  tho  crew  hod  gone  *ih1  the 
provision*?  were  left unguarded,  all io^re».pr 
few*  delirious,  and  «dtde  i^ytogmad,  When 
the  ship  struck  *m  Sandy  the  wtoek- 

era  went  ,rm$  to  her  in  boats.  aud  K‘<ri«ved 
all  the  prjssc liters  that  (bad  similed  storra- 
lion,  disease,  and  despair,  tfteept  title  wom- 
an, who  obstinately  refused  to  leave  the 
fi«^k  These  poor  miser  Able  skeleton*  wore 


were  pehmiess.  *A: . .. K\>  ;v  v :.  tak*fc  to  Urn bom*# rtf  tim isddpifefs  And  jhos- 

Boon  the  grim  skeleton  starrutiorl  stnmr  pliably  oarvd  for.  IMlvard  Sands  ami  Cap- 
them  hi  the  face/*fcd  a*  day;  succeeded  day  taih  Simon  Kay  were  a f that  tito*  the  idnd- 
the  broad  waters  pf  the Atlantic’  .efenwilt  over  tn$  ufeu  tfra  the  inland,  and  H was  to  their 
Ibe  remains  at  those  who  a few  be;-  homes  that  most-  of  tbeso  niitort  liJisto  people 

fore  had  been  enyi vA'.fipi  their  good  fortune  were  toten;  aiol  on  a level  Spot  of  ground 
ami  their  l'uir  prospects.  at  the  mtithweat  port  of  the  island,  which 

At  last  even  the  .-brutal  odthcer?*,  whiw  vil-  then  formed  part  of  Captain  Bay’*  estate, 
lain y no  w ord*  in  cur  language  can  ado-  are  still  to  U?  seen  soiim  ofrhe  graven  where 
ijuaudy  rritn^'  Weamo  satroQtal  that  they  those  who  dieil  l>^re  w>*,re  burfed  Edward 
had  jgoi  all  the  plunder  that  to be  bad?  Saiuto  was  Air* Perry  V grandmother's  greats 
ami  left  i%  'Mhipin  'boats,  lamlliijur  perhaps  grandfalhet;  and  wlmn  the  survivor*  j*£: 
«>n  I«Ub*L  to  make  their  way  to  New  those  wM  were  taken  to  his  house  had  «nf- 
Tork,  curry  ing  With  them  midoubtodly  n fic  fen  fly  r^eimted  to  leave  the  Island,  one 
rgmurfce  which  preyed  upon  their  souls,  os  of  them  in  Hinted  upon  Uv»  accept  ipg  amne 
Imirgt-r  and  ♦btrst  had  gnawed  At.tbe  ritjita  j memento  of  their  gratitude  for  the  ki(i<3nei*e 
of  tbdr  hapfess  vudmts,  The  famished,  ^hown  fd  them  during  their Rtay,.  and  gave 
dying  TCmn:mt  oftlie  od^prdspei^rtje  and  to  hie  .little  ife»ghtef  a drees  pattern  of  In* 
happy  company  had  no  pontrol  river  the  dia  calico*  CaUepeA  or  chintz  patches,  as 
Whip,  ami'  she  drifted  wherever  wind  and  dress  patterns?  of  the  Eastern  csdfeo  were 
lide  might  take  her,  Hnsv  w she  drifted,  then  called,  were  fare  in  those  days,  even 
with  the  win  tty  winds  vvhistlihg  ihrongh  n&fiiig  the  wealthy  Hfa^s;  .ofifl  a Jittfe 
her  cordage,  ami  the  fell Block  Island  girl  tumid  not  easily  forget  hex: 
ami  across  her,  w & ;*  tedl  l ife *ife  k do w ; Wei  tirnt.  crUco  dreSs,  especially  when  the  gift 
may  picture  to  oni^fe  th"*o  dying  mmb  *$m  .-connected  with  circunistanre/s  so  non* 
graafa  in  their  stml  and  peexiliar.  Mr.  T>.lfey’a:^tjdiiadtber 

waste  of  strange  ■/'/.  - h(U?  often  heard  her  grandmother  HpeHk  .^f 

Itri fH tig  )i *>Vc- e -<-i ^ ,nyb *1  aiwuya  i bis  dmui  and  relate  its  hfetory,  ThU  an- 
io  yet  always  inneecnsihfe ; some  ily-  e^dote.  simple  and  xiiumportanfc  as  it  may 

iug  firoin  weakneag  ax»d  doapafr,  some  ireitu  seemt  ha&  » bearing  on  the  subject,  foi  it 
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dispose  of  the  supposition  that  none  of  the 
Palatine**  passenger*  ever  left  the  island. 
Where  they  settled,  or  where  their  descend- 
ants may  be  now,  is  one  of  those  mysteries 
that  hover  like  a dark  cloud  over  the  whole 
subject,  and  seem  to  preclude  all  hope  of 
its  ever  being  completely  unraveled.  One, 
and  one  only,  of  the  passengers  that  lived 
to  tell  of  their  living  death  on  hoard  this 
prison -ship  remained  permanently  on  the 
island. 

This  passenger  was  a woman  whose  orig- 
inal surnames  is  not  known.  Her  given 
name  was  Kate,  and  owing  to  her  unusual 
height,  she  was  commonly  sjwkeu  of  as  Long 
Kate,  to  distinguish  her  from  another  wom- 
an of  the  same  name,  who  was  generally 
known  a*  8hort  Kate.  Both  women  were 
more  frequently  called  u Cat  tern,”  a corrup- 
tion of  Catherine. 

Loug  Cattem  married  a colored  slave  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Littlefield,  and  by 
him  had  three  children — Cradle,  Mary,  and 


sea,  one  of  the  wreckers  set  her  on  fire.  The 
object  of  this  act  is  not  now  apparent,  hut 
it  is  very  improbable  that  he  intended  to 
destroy  the  unfortunate  woman  who  per- 
sisted in  remaining  on  board.  No  motive 
for  such  a horrible  design  can  be  imagined* 
and  he  doubtless  supposed  that  she  could 
be  induced  to  leave  the  wreck  when  she 
discovered  that  it  had  been  set  on  fire. 

That  sho  did  not  do  so,  and  that  she  was 
not  removed  by  force,  only  add  two  links  to 
the.  inexplicable  chain  of  circumstances  that 
already  perplex  and  embarrass  us.  The  ship 
drove  away  iuto  the  gloom  and  darkness  of 
a stormy  night,  while  the  hungry  dames 
crawled  up  her  spars,  crackled  through  her 
rigging,  licked  up  the  streaming  cordage 
and  loosened  sails,  and  settled  at  last  to  the 
hull,  where  it  finished  its  cruel  task.  Bo 
ends  the  material  Palatine . So  ends  the 
life  of  her  last  unhappy  passeuger.  So, 
doubtless,  would  have  ended  the  story  of 
her  voyage  and  her  wreck,  to  the  outer 


Jennie.  These  all  died  on  the  island.  Jen- 
nie never  had  any  children.  Cradle  bad  live 
children,  hut  noun  of  them  were  ever  mar- 
ried. Mary  also  had  a large  family,  but  they 
all  moved  away,  with  the  exception  of  two 
sons,  whose,  children  moved  away,  aud  a 
daughter  Lydia,  who  married,  and  left  sev- 
eral children,  one  of  whom,  familiarly  known 
as  Jack,  still  lives  on  the  island.  Long  Cat- 
tern  had  her  fortune  told  before  she  sailed, 
by  a seer  of  her  native  land,  who  prophesied 
that  she  would  marry  a very  dark  skinned 
man. 

The  Palatine^  it  would  seem,  merely  ground 
ed  on  the  extreme,  edge  of  the  point,  and  as 
the  title  row?  she  floated  off,  and  the  wreck- 
ers, making  fast  to  her  in  their  boats,  towed 
her  ashore  in  a little  bend  farther  down  the 
beach,  now  known  as  Breach  Cove.  An 
easterly  wind  springing  tip,  and  appearances 
indicating  that,  in  spile  of  all  the  efforts 
that  could  be  made,  she  would  drive  out  to 


world  at  least,  had  it  not  been  for  that  re- 
markable phenomenon  that  lias  served  to 
perpetuate  her  memory,  and  to  stimulate 
research  into  her  history. 

Tradition  tells  ns  that  her  shrieks  of  de- 
spair and  agony  could  he  plainly  heard  on 
the  shore,  growing  each  moment  fainter  and 
fainter  until  death  or  distance  finally  ended 
them. 

w Bnt  the  year  went  round,  anti  when  once  more 
Aronud  their  foom-whlre  curves  of  shore 
They  beard  the  line  storm  rave  and  roar, 

“ Behold  a*aJn,  with  fthtmnier  and  ahine. 

Over  the  rocki«  aud  Knnhing  brine. 

The  flaming  wreck  of  the  I'ulaiin^*' 

Little  wonder  that  the  great  sachem,  with 
the  superstitious  awe  common  to  the  Indian 
character,  went  raving  mud  whenever  that 
strange  light  appeared  in  the  offing. 

There  are  various  versions  of  the  Palatine 
or  fire-ship  story,  hut  the  facts  collected  by 
Mr.  Perry  are  undoubtedly  the  most  authen- 
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tic.  The  names  of  many  respectable  people, 
natives  of  Block  Island  and  others,  are  in 
our  possession  who  have  declared  that  they 
had  frequently  witnessed  the  appearance  of 
a burning  ship  off  the  shores  of  the  island, 
and  there  are  very  few  of  its  inhabitants 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  romantic  legend. 
Several  persons  have  attempted  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon  on  scientific  principles. 
One  of  them,  Dr.  Aaron  C.  Willes,  who  was 
formerly  a prominent  physician  on  Block 
Island,  wrote  a letter  in  1811,  in  which  he 
asserted  that  he  had  seen  this  radiance  him- 
self a number  of  times,  and  after  describing 
its  peculiarities,  but  without  hazarding  any 
speculations,  he  makes  this  remark : “ The 
cause  of  this  roving  brightness  is  a curi- 
ous subject  for  philosophical  investigation. 
Some,  perhaps,  will  suppose  it  depends  upon 
a peculiar  modification  of  electrioity ; others 
upon  the  inflammation  of  hydrogenous  gas. 
But  there  are  probably  many  other  means, 
unknown  to  us,  by  which  light  may  be  de- 
volved from  those  materials  with  which  it  is 
latently  associated,  by  the  power  of  chemical 
affinities.” 

A full  account  of  the  shipwrecks  that 
have  happened  on  its  shores  would  take 
more  space  than  we  can  now  spare.  During 
the  last  twenty  years,  however,  there  have 
been  not  less  than  sixty,  and  the  records 
show  that  they  have  been  quite  frequent 
during  all  the  years  of  the  present  century. 
The  loss  of  property  has,  of  course,  been 
great,  but  the  lives  lost  have  not  been  as  nu- 
merous as  some  would  imagine.  In  1805  a 
ship  called  the  Ann  Hope  came  ashore  on 
the  south  side,  and  three  lives  were  lost ; in 
1807  the  ship  John  Davie  was  purposely  driv- 
en ashore  by  the  captain,  when  the  steward 
was  murdered  for  fear  that  he  would  tell 
tales.  Not  long  afterward  three  vessels 
came  ashore  in  one  night,  but  no  lives  were 
lost  except  those  of  one  captain  and  his  son, 
whose  bodies  were  washed  ashore  clasped  in 
each  other’s  arms. 

In  1830  the  Warrior,  a passenger  packet 
running  between  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
accompanied  by  another  vessel  of  the  same 
line,  anchored  off  Sandy  Point  one  evening, 
in  a calm.  During  the  night  the  wind 
sprung  np,  leaving  both  vessels  on  a lee 
shore.  The  other  vessel  got  under  way  and 
went  ont,  signaling  the  Wartior  to  follow ; 
but  it  is  supposed  the  watch  on  board  the 
Warrior  were  asleep;  and  when  they  awoke, 
such  a gale  of  wind  was  raging  that  they 
conld  not  get  nnder  way,  and  that  morning 
she  dragged  her  anchors  and  went  ashore, 
and  every  soul  on  board  was  lost.  The 
captain,  who  was  an  expert  swimmer,  got 
ashore,  and  brought  his  little  boy  with  him ; 
but  the  child’s  hat  blowing  off,  he  rau  back 
after  it,  and  the  sea  coming  in  rapidly,  they 
were  both  lost. 

The  wreck  of  the  steam-ship  Metis  off  the 
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shores  of  Watch  Hill  during  the  latter  part 
of  August,  1872,  is  well  remembered,  togeth- 
er with  the  fearful  suffering  and  loss  of  life 
there  sustained.  During  the  morning  of 
August  31  the  drift  from  the  wreck  com- 
menced driving  np  on  the  west  shore  of 
Block  Island.  A large  amount  of  the  drift 
consisted  of  fruit  and  other  articles  of  a per- 
ishable nature.  The  property  was  carted  np 
in  heaps  on  the  beach.  There  were  many 
cart-loads  of  tea,  soap,  flour,  boxes  of  butter, 
cheese,  kegs  of  lard  and  tobacco,  barrels  of 
liquors,  crates  of  peaches,  boxes  of  lemons, 
barrels  of  apples,  oases  of  dry-goods,  boxes 
of  picture-frame  mouldings,  and  a large 
quantity  of  drift-wood,  broken  furniture, 
and  general  ddbris.  A large,  fine-looking 
horse  was  washed  np  with  the  halter  still 
fastened  to  the  stanchion  to  which  he  was 
tied.  About  twelve  o’clock  oa  the  same 
night  the  body  of  an  infant  apparently 
about  six  months  old  was  found,  and  imme- 
diately carried  to  a house  near,  where  a cof- 
fin was  procured,  and  the  next  day  the  child 
was  bnried.  The  night  clothing  which  was 
upon  the  child  was  carefully  preserved  for 
identification,  but  its  father  nor  mother  ever 
came  to  shed  a tear  over  the  little  grave,  as 
they  had  probably  gone  down  with  the  ill- 
fated  vesseL 

Two  life-saving  stations  have  been  recent- 
ly built  upon  the  island,  one  at  its  eastern 
extremity  and  the  other  at  the  western. 
These  stations  are  supplied  with  mortars 
for  throwing  lines  across  shipwrecked  ves- 
sels, and  with  life-boats  calculated  to  ride 
out  safely  any  sea  that  may  be  raised,  and 
all  other  necessary  apparatus  for  rescuing 
the  lives  of  mariners  who  may  be  wrecked 
upon  the  shores.  The  buildings  will  fur- 
nish shelter,  lodging,  and  victuals  to  those 
who  may  be  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
wrecked  upon  the  island.  During  the  win- 
ter season  and  stormy  weather  a crew  of 
six  men  to  each  station  is  in  constant  readi- 
ness to  meet  any  emergency. 

The  stories  and  legends  of  the  wreckers 
so  often  told  and  written  are  calculated  to 
leave  very  erroneous  impressions  of  the  hu- 
mane exertions  of  the  wrecking  bands  scat- 
tered at  intervals  along  oar  whole  Atlantic 
coast.  Although  many  of  these  bands  have 
become  quite  wealthy  in  their  avocation,  it 
is  just  as  true  that  they  have  saved  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  to  the  owners  of 
wrecked  property,  which,  without  the  aid  of 
the  bold  wrecker,  would  have  been  entirely 
lost.  There  being  two  “gangs”  upon  the 
island,  it  naturally  follows  that  considerable 
rivalry  exists  between  them,  which  redounds 
to  the  advantage  of  the  owners  of  any  ves- 
sel which  chances  to  become  a wreck  on  the 
coast. 

From  shipwrecks  to  religion  the  transi- 
tion is  not  only  natural,  but  should  be  prof- 
itable; and  so  a little  information  on  the 
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churches  of  Block  Island  will  not  be  ont  of 
place  in  this  paper.  There  are  two  church 
societies  and  two  churches.  They  are  both 
of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  and  founded  in 
1772 ; prior  to  1818  they  were  united,  but 
about  that  time  one  Enoch  Rose  dissented 
from  some  existing  opinions,  whereupon  a 
“ war  of  the  Roses”  was  commenced,  which 
ended  in  two  parties,  the  Associate  and  the 
Free-will  Baptists ; and  whether  this  Rosy 
war  was  any  more  beneficial  than  some  oth- 
ers of  like  character,  is  a question  that  can 
not  now  be  settled.  One  thing,  however, 
may  be  asserted  with  safety,  and  that  is, 
that  the  islanders  are  a church-going  peo- 
ple, and  have  generally  been  fortunate  in 
having  good  and  capable  men  as  religious 
teachers.  During  the  summer  of  1875  an 
extensive  eating-house  was  established  at 
the  Harbor  for  the  convenience  of  transient 
visitors,  the  keeper  of  which  is  an  ex- 
preacher, who  takes  delight  in  devoting  his 
establishment  to  religious  services  on  Sun* 
days. 

Block  Island  is  entirely  without  wild  ani- 
mals— not  even  a rabbit  or  a woodchuck 
will  ever  appear  to  startle  the  tourist  on 
his  rounds.  The  traditionary  lore  has  gone 
so  far  as  that  the  oldest  inhabitant  once  saw 
a fox,  but  that  individual  was  found  to  have 
come  over  from  Point  Judith  on  floating  ice 
in  a severe  winter.  Thanks  to  8t.  Patrick, 
there  are  no  snakes,  but  any  number  of 
toads  and  frogs.  Wild  fowl,  such  as  geese, 
brant,  ducks,  and  others,  were  once  numer- 
ous in  the  spring  and  autumn,  stopping 
here  to  rest  while  migrating,  but  they  have 
been  frightened  away  by  the  roar  of  civil- 
ization, which  has  already  got  thus  far  out 
to  sea.  Loons  in  large  numbers  sometimes 
winter  in  the  bay  that  lies  between  Clay 
Head  and  the  Harbor.  They  arrive  in  the 
autumn,  soon  lose  their  wing  feathers,  when 
they  are  for  several  weeks  unable  to  fly,  and 
can  only  escape  from  their  enemies  by  div- 
ing ; and  it  is  a singular  circumstaflce  that 
one  winter  a great  many  hundreds  of  them 
were  caught  by  a field  of  floating  ice,  and 
driven  toward  the  shore,  where  they  were 
easily  killed  by  the  native  sportsmen. 

CLEMENCE.  ' 

fTTHE  air  among  the  pines  that  day  seemed 
I * heavenly  to  Paul  Ashford,  where,  deep 
in  fragrant  shade,  he  lay  upon  the  mellow 
carpet  of  fallen  leaves,  his  ears  filled  with  a 
sea-like  murmur,  his  eyes  upturned  to  the 
blue  sky  of  late  June. 

8nch  a contrast  to  turbulent  Gotham, 
whose  never-ending  whirl  of  business  and 
pleasure,  thronged  pavements  and  noisy 
streets,  made  the  green  and  quiet  of  this 
New  Hampshire  village  little  short  of  para- 
dise to  weary  eye  and  worn-out  nerve  I For 
the  glad  life  which  abounded  here  was  not 


that  of  restless  humanity,  but  of  vegetation, 
bird,  and  insect,  with  here  and  there  a group 
of  lazy,  large-eyed  cattle. 

Upon  Paul  Ashford  fortune  had  bestowed 
that  golden  mean  implied  in  the  philoso- 
pher’s prayer,  “ Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches.”  To  one  of  his  temperament,  how- 
ever, this  was  an  injury  rather  than  a bene- 
fit. The  possession  of  greater  wealth  would 
have  afforded  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
generous  impulses  and  cultivated  tastes,  or 
the  stimulus  of  poverty  might  have  aroused 
his  dormant  energies  to  develop  more  fully 
the  gifts  with  which  Nature  had  endowed 
him. 

For  that  partial  dame  had  chosen  to  make 
Ashford  a glaring  instance  of  her  favoritism, 
and  the  curse  that  lurks,  as  cynics  say,  in 
every  blessing  rendered  this  versatility  his 
chief  draw  back.  In  literature,  art,  and  mu- 
sic he  was  u clever,”  when  in  either  path 
alone,  with  the  aid  of  a little  adverse  criti- 
cism, he  might  have  risen  to  eminence.  But 
his  book  had  been  pronounced  a success,  his 
sketches  full  of  promise,  his  tenor  at  ama- 
teur concerts  faultless,  and  having  taken 
his  place  as  an  “ Admirable  Crichton,”  he 
had  become  nothing  more.  So  his  great 
natural  gifts  had  achieved  for  Ashford  little 
beyond  that  social  celebrity  which  is  the 
result  of  such  accomplishments,  when  united 
with  a good  temper  and  a handsome  person. 

Possessing  a comfortable  income  and  no 
incentive  to  action,  he  might  be  likened  to 
the  nicest,  brightest  of  engines,  finished 
within,  polished  without,  lacking  only — 
steam.  And,  as  a consequence,  at  twenty- 
five  he  fell  a prey  to  ennui. 

“ You  need  a thorough  shaking  up,”  de- 
clared his  physician,  not  sorry  for  the  op- 
portunity. “ Leave  off  your  make-believe 
life  a while.  Don’t  visit  Saratoga  or  New- 
port, but  take  a pedestrian  trip  to  the 
mountains,  and  end  your  campaign  by  two 
months  in  some  place  much  as  God  made  it. 
Don’t  come  back  till  your  face  is  browner 
and  your  eyes  brighter.  And  go  without 
your  friends,  to  make  the  change  complete.” 

Which  advice  Ashford  first  laughed  at, 
then  pondered,  and  finally  followed. 

Amidst  the  grandeur  of  cloud -cutting 
summit  and  deep  ravine,  the  clear  mount- 
ain air  had  filled  him  with  fresh  life,  while 
sun  and  wind  had  left  their  wholesome  rud- 
diness upon  his  cheek.  Ennui  had  slipped 
off  like  an  old  garment  long  before  the  deli- 
cious afternoon  when  he  had  thrown  him- 
self down  to  rest  a little,  before  resuming 
his  tramp,  under  the  pine-trees  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Hillburn,  a hamlet  nestled  amidst 
that  Alpine  scenery. 

He  took  a book  from  his  knapsack,  only 
to  find  that  reading  accorded  less  writh  the 
place  than  dreaming;  and  before  he  fairly 
knew  it,  his  dreams  were  genuine,  for  he 
was  fast  asleep. 
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From  this  repose  he  was  disturbed  by  a 
stinging  sensation  in  his  forehead  and  by  a 
girlish  voice  in  which  amusement  and  vex- 
ation mingled. 

“Now,  Jimmy,  you  know  you’re  doing 
wrong.  What  if  1 should  tell  Aunt  Ke- 
tury  f’ 

“I  don’t  care,”  responded  juvenile  Ine- 
pressibility,  “and  I’ll  do  it  again.”  But1 
here  the  victim  opened  his  eyes,  in  time  to 
see  a branch  of  pine  needles  whisked  from 
above  his  head. 

The  actors  in  this  drama  were  a girl  of 
ten  or  eleven  years  and  a boy  considerably 
younger,  each  with  a basket  of  the  earliest 
ripe  strawberries. 

The  former  met  Ashford’s  first  look  of  an- 
noyance with  frank  gray  eyes. 

“Jimmy  didn’t  mean  any  hurt;  but  I 
couldn’t  help  it,  he’s  so  full  of  mischief.” 

“1  should  judge  so,”  remarked  Ashford, 
as,  restored  to  good  humor,  he  surveyed 
that  embodiment  of  gypsyhood,  whose  rag- 
ged hat  brim  shaded  a pair  of  saucy  black 
eyes  and  a tangle  of  dark  curls;  aud  he 
thought  what  an  anomaly  it  seemed  to  see 
this  Southern  hue  and  temperament  among 
the  clear-cut  outlines  of  a New  England 
landscape — like  the  garnet  fire-hearts  im- 
bedded in  cold  white  quartz. 

The  girl,  too — probably  his  sister,  from  a 
certain  likeness — was  a pretty  child,  mature 
for  her  age,  with  brown  hair  sun -warmed 
into  red,  a square  forehead,  and  large  gray 
eyes.  These  latter  were  the  most  striking 
features  of  her  face,  contradicting  as  they 
did  the  practical  mouth  by  a sad,  unchild- 
ish  yearning. 

“Such  eyes  as  those  seldom  find  what 
they  seek,”  thought  Ashford,  and  he  at  once 
felt  interested  in  the  girl.  She,  on  her  part, 
unaccustomed  to  the  genus  gentleman,  was 
divided  between  admiration  for  the  stran- 
ger’s grace  and  elegance  and  a painful  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  hare  feet,  old  dress, 
and  gingham  sun-bonnet.  Knowing  noth- 
ing of  Maud  Muller,  she  found  no  comfort 
in  the  precedent  of  that  maiden’s  “ brier- 
torn  gown  and  graceful  ankles  bare  and 
brown,”  but  to  Ashford  the  familiar  lines 
recurred. 

The  sight  of  her  berries,  however,  brought 
back  his  mind  from  the  regions  of  poetry  to 
the  fact  of  an  unromantio  appetite,  and 
caused  him  to  ask  his  new  acquaintance 
where  he  could  obtain  a night’s  lodging  and 
something  to  eat. 

The  square  forehead  was  knit  in  medita- 
tion. i 

“Uncle  Zabdiel’s  is  the  nearest  house; 
Jimmy  and  1 live  there,  right  down  by  the 
river.  There  ain’t  another  till  you  come  to 
the  village,  and  that’s  beyond  Enoch  Green’s 
pasture  lot,  three  miles  off.  I guess  uncle 
could  keep  you.” 

“ Uncle  Zab  ain’t  at  home,  Clem,”  volun- 


teered J immy . “He ’n’  Aunt  Tory  went  over 
to  the  village  this  morning,  you  kuow,  with 
the  wagon  and  old  Tom. — Old  Tom,  he’s  our 
horse,”  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  stran- 
ger; “ and  Miss  Jones  is  there  now.” 

“Oh  yes,  I forgot,”  said  Clem.  “Miss 
Jones,  she  takes  care  of  the  house  when 
Aunt  ’Tory  goes  off ; she’s  real  neighborly, 
you  see.  But,  anyway,  you  might  come 
home  with  us  and  get  some  supper ; they’ll 
be  back  soon.” 

The  house  presently  announced  as  “ Un- 
cle Zab’s”  was  of  a class  common  in  that 
primitive  region — square,  red,  one-storied, 
with  two  dormer-windows  projecting  from 
the  roof,  and  a porch  covered  by  woodbine. 
In  front  a board  fence  inclosed  the  box-like 
yard,  divided  by  a straight  path  from  gate 
to  door-step  into  two  compartments  filled 
with  old-fashioned  flowers. 

Here,  side  by  side  with  roses,  spice-pinks, 
and  sweet-williams,  bloomed  other  flowers 
less  fragrant : tall  hollyhocks  of  every  hue 
which  holly hockdom  owns;  sunflowers  that, 
despite  the  devotion  dwelt  on  by  the  poets, 
rather  seem  brazenly  striving  to  outstare 
their  god ; peonies,  gigantic  caricatures  of 
the  rose  world,  and  other  typical  New  En- 
gland blossoms. 

Within  the  house  thus  gorgeously  senti- 
neled a bountiful  supper  was  provided  by 
Miss  Jones,  a woman  as  full  of  angles  as  a 
porcupine  of  quills,  but  with  that  air  of 
neatness  and  shrewdness  inseparable  from 
the  genuine  Yankee  matron.  And  to  this 
mountainous  meal  Ashford  not  only  did  full 
justice,  but,  under  the  inspiration  of  golden 
butter,  strawberries,  and  cream,  feared  lest 
he  might  be  betrayed  into  pastoral  versify- 
ing, a bucolic  strain  naturally  foreign  to  his 
taste. 

Half  an  hour  later  appeared  a curious 
turn-out — a vehicle  in  which  Noah  might 
have  bowled  along  the  fashionable  avenue 
of  his  day,  drawn  by  an  equine  marvel  at 
whose  antiquity  the  fast  young  men,  even 
of  that  time,  would  have  scoffed.  Surely 
that  gaunt  body  could  never  have  known 
the  pranksomeness  of  colthood,  but  must 
have  entered  existence  at  its  present  rever- 
end age ! The  clumsy  wagon  held  two  oc- 
cupants— a man,  slouching,  grizzled,  sharp- 
featured,  with  thin  face  marked  by  cabalistic 
wrinkles,  and  a woman  whose  lineaments 
were  fixed  in  that  expression  which  its  Near- 
er fancies  “ religious,”  but  which  impartial 
observers  denominate  “sour,”  and  whose 
figure  was  even  more  angular  than  that  of 
Miss  Jones,  who,  Ashford  had  at  first  fan- 
cied, enjoyed  a monopoly  of  all  the  angles 
of  the  region. 

“Uncle  Zab  and  Aunt  Tory!”  cried  Jim- 
my, from  his  place  by  Ashford’s  knee. 

Uncle  Zab  showed  some  surprise  at  sight 
of  the  stranger  in  his  porch  on  such  familiar 
terms  with  both  the  children,  and  reined  in 
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his  steed  before  the  gate  with  a long-drawn 
“ Whoa-a,”  which  Bucephalus  obeyed  with 
a proud  confidence  that  whoaing  was  the 
one  point  wherein  he  feared  no  criticism. 

By  way  of  salutation,  Zabdiel  scratched 
his  chin. 

“ Guess  you’re  the  chap  Jake  Braown ’s 
tollin’  me  he  see  pass  his  shop  three  h sours 
ago,  ain’t  yer  f S’pose,  naow,  you’re  wantin’ 
ter  put. up  T”  Receiving  an  affirmative  an- 
swer, he  continued:  “ Wa’al,  we  don’t  keep 
tarvera  genelly,  but  I guess  we  ken  accom- 
merdate  yer.  Mustn’t  look  for  city  fixin’s, 
though.  Be  from  the  city  I Wa’al,  ’s  I wuz 
sayin’,  we’re  plain  farmin’  folks,  but  I cal’late 
we  knaow  the  time  o’  day  ’baout ’s  well ’s 
Booting  or  New  York.” 

Of  which  Ashford  politely  assured  him 
he  had  no  doubt;  whereupon  he  was  pre- 
sented to  his  hostess  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula : 

“ Make  ye  ’quainted  with  my  wife,  Ketury, 
Mr.—” 

“ Ashford,”  supplied  that  gentleman,  with 
a bow  and  aprile  which  actually  softened 
. the  ossification  which  served  Aunt  ’Tory  for 
a heart. 

As  that  evening’s  hospitality  ended  in 
Ashford’s  being  domiciled  in  the  old  farm- 
house for  the  summer,  we  will  endeavor  to 
describe  its  interior. 

The  kitchen,  where  the  family  meals  were 
spread,  was  garnished  with  the  usual  fes- 
toons of  onions  and  dried  apples,  hanging 
from  its  smoke-darkened  walls  and  rafters 
guiltless  of  ceiling,  white  on  the  mantel- 
piece reposed  Zabdiel’s  stumpy  clay  pipe  in 
friendly  company  with  a bundle  of  “ yarbs” 
(Anglic#,  herbs)  for  the  good  man’s  bronchi- 
tis. In  the  ceutre  of  the  floor  a flight  of 
rough  stairs  ascended  to  the  “loft” — two 
bare,  closet-like  places  where  the  children 
slept,  pleasant  only  in  the  dormer-windows 
already  mentioned. 

The  “fore -room,”  assigned  to  Ashford, 
somewhat  more  pretentions  in  its  character, 
boasted  half  a dozen  chairs,  severely  facing 
eaoh  other;  a looking-glass  between  the 
windows,  with  stiff  asparagus  branches  sur- 
rounding its  tarnished  gilt  frame ; a table, 
ornamented  with  a tall  oil  lamp,  two  huge 
monstrosities  of  sea-shells,  and  the  house- 
hold literature,  to  wit,  a family  Bible,  a 
few  Sunday-school  books,  a little  pile  of 
old  Farmer’s  Almanacs,  and  one  or  two  stray 
numbers  of  fashion  magazines. 

The  sole  picture — framed  in  cone-work, 
and  bold  both  in  anatomy  and  color — rep- 
resented Jacob’s  journey  into  Egypt;  white 
the  bed,  with  its  high  posts,  was  covered  by 
a quilt  whose  varied  hues  seemed  design- 
ed to  remind  the  patriarch  of  his  lost  son’s 
“ coat  of  many  colors.” 

Bat  at  the  window  one  forgot  all  else  in 
a view  where  the  dance  and  sparkle  of  the 
bright  river- water  contrasted  with  the  som- 


bre green  of  pines  stretching  for  miles  away 
to  the  very  feet  of  hills  that  towered  aloft 
in  still  sublimity. 

Had  Paul  Ashford  been  wrecked  upon 
some  cannibal  island,  so  far  from  victimiz- 
ing him,  the  natives  would  speedily  have 
raised  him  to  their  highest  office — such  the 
effortless  popularity  that  always  attended 
’him.  What  conld  there  be  in  common  be- 
tween the  culture  and  refinement  of  Ash- 
ford’s nature  and  a coarse,  sluggish  mind 
like  Zabdiel  Burton’s,  whose  intellectual  ex- 
ercise was  comprised  in  a weekly  nap  under 
Parson  Stebbins’s  preaching,  spelling  over 
his  agricultural  paper  and  almanac,  and 
Scriptural  readings  every  “ Sahbath  T”  Yet 
Zabdiel  related  to  him  the  minutisB  of  the 
farm,  the  price  brought  by  his  pair  of  steers, 
and  that  expected  for  the  brindled  heifer, 
the  prospect  for  crops  and  hay  field,  until 
the  young  man  possessed  a complete  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture,  theoretically  speaking. 

Even  the  hard  cider  of  “ Aunt  ’Tory’s” 
disposition  continued  to  mellow  beneath 
the  spell  of  his  sympathetic  politeness.  As 
her  union  with  Zabdiel  Burton  had  been  a 
New  England  manage  de  convenanoe , arising 
from  hie  want  of  a housekeeper,  and  her 
wish  for  a house,  she  still  retained  her  an- 
cient prejudice  against  mankind,  just  as  a 
horse  long  wont  to  stop  at  certain  places  is 
urged  with  difficulty  past  them.  Bo  the 
exception  in  his  favor  was  no  slight  tribute 
to  her  guest. 

The  children,  of  course,  simply  doted  on 
him,  and  Clem  made  him  the  confidant  of 
her  childish  troubles : how  the  boys  at  school 
laughed  at  her  red  hair;  how  she  disliked 
Aunt  ’Tury ; how  she  had  loved  her  mother, 
but  could  not  remember  her  father ; and  how 
much  she  “ set  by”  her  brother  Jimmy;  which 
last  was  evident  to  Ashford. 

Studying  her  with  ever-growing  interest, 
he  saw  'that  she  possessed  the  passionate 
intensity  of  devotion  which  marks  a one- 
ideaed  nature — a girl  of  little  adaptation, 
strong  individuality,  and  an  unreasoning 
honesty,  that  could  never  discern  in  black 
or  white  the  faintest  admixture  of  gray. 

“If  she  ever  loves!”  thought  Ashford. 
“ But  she  will  probably  throw  herself  away 
on  some  ‘ Braown’  or  ‘ Stebbins*  without  the 
most  remote  suspicion  of  her  possibilities.” 

To  any  thing  he  chose  to  tell  her  of  the 
world  that  lay  outside  her  home,  Clemence 
would  listen,  like  Madame  Rdcamier,  d ravir. 
Remarkable  as  was  her  general  quickness  of 
apprehension,  this  was  particularly  shown 
in  music,  for  she  would  catch  up  the  airs 
that  Ashford  sang  or  whistled  in  a voice  like 
that  of  any  woodland  bird,  and  with  perfect 
accuracy  of  tune.  Once,  however,  on  his 
humming  a French  song,  the  bright  face 
suddenly  clouded,  and  when,  in  concern,  he 
asked  the  cause,  unable  to  reply,  she  ran 
away,  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
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This  happened  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
stay,  and  the  explanation  came  incidentally 
through  Uncle  Zab. 

“ Clem’s  mother  was  a Canuck/’  said  he. 
“My  brother  Jim,  he  got  a leetle  too  much 
lamin’,  ’n’  that  sp’ilt  him  fer  farmin’ ; kin’  o’ 
tamed  his  head  V made  him  res’less,  ’n’  ’twas 
all  to  ’n’  fro  with  him,  till  one  time  he  wuz 
up  in  Varmaount,  ’n’  see  this  gal  thar — near 
the  border,  whar  them  Canucks  swarm  over 
from  Canady — ’n’  wam’t  he  all  possessed  to 
merry  her!  Clem’s  named  fer  her  mother, 
Clemence  Adaly  Marie — I couldn’t  tell  yer 
the  string  o’  Frenchified  names.  ’Tury  she 
wuz  dretful  sot  ag’in  Jim’s  wife  from  the  fust 
minnit  she  laid  eyes  on  her.  She  wam’t 
so  tumble  harnsum,  nuther ; jimp-lookin’ 
enough,  bnt  hedn’t  no  color,  ’n’  big,  onairth- 
ly  black  eyes.” 

“ Does  Clemeuoe  look  like  her  f”  suggest- 
ed Ashford. 

“ Wa’al,  no,  she  don’t,  not  genelly,  though 
I Kev  seen  her  favor  her,  ’n’  she’s  got  her  voice 
’n’  some  of  her  ways  to  a T ; but  little  Jim, 
he’s  her  picter.  Wa’al,  ’s  I wuz  tollin’  yer, 
Jim  he  died  shortly  after  the  boy  wuz  born, 
’n’  she  follered  on,  ’n’  thar  wuz  them  two 
childera  on  my  hands,  fer  Jim  wam’t  the 
man  ter  hoe  the  coppers  aout  o’  his  row,  I 
ken  tell  yer.  Clem’s  got  so  she  pays  her  way 
in  helpin’  Ketury,  but  Jim’s  a dead  loss — 
all  eat  ’n’  no  work  to  a boy  o’  thet  age,  be- 
sides caountin’  on  a sight  o’  trouble  from 
him  yet.” 

This  recital  attracted  Ashford’s  notioe  still 
further  to  Clemence.  He  gave  her  books 
(for  she  knew  her  uncle’s  limited  library  by 
heart),  taught  her  songs,  and  helped  her 
plant  new  flower  beds,  hitherto  the  sole  po- 
etry of  her  life.  And  through  the  summer 
the  pines  kept  up  their  eternal  murmur,  un- 
heeded now  by  Clemence,  who  dreamed  not 
yet  of  a time  when  their  dark  green  monot- 
ony should  be  to  her  a visible,  audible  wea- 
riness. 

September  was  nearly  over  when  Ashford, 
half  regretfully,  left  the  place  where  his 
light-hearted  boyhood  seemed  to  have  come 
hack  to  him.  His  healthy  sunburn  and 
elastic  spirits  were  sources  of  unspeakable 
triumph  to  the  physician,  who  had  seen  him 
last  the  image  of  listlessness  and  ennui. 

During  his  varied  life  of  travel  and  pleas- 
ure for  the  next  few  years  these  country 
reoollections  had  nearly  faded  from  Ash- 
ford’s mind,  until  something  occurred  to 
bring  them  freshly  up  once  more.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  an  attack  of  his  old 
enemy,  to  which  the  former  had  been  but  a 
playful  shoulder  tap — a state  of  mind  that 
made  the  additional  burden  of  a large  prop- 
erty, consequent  on  the  death  of  an  uncle, 
seem  the  “nnkindest  cut  of  all.” 

But,  as  has  been  said,  the  height  of  the 
malady  brought  the  remembrance  of  its 
panacea.  “That  little  New  England  vil- 


lage cured  me  once,”  he  thought.  “Why 
not  again  f I fancy  I am  being  civilized  to 
death.” 

Then  he  pictured  the  probable  changes 
at  the  farm-house.  These  five  years  had 
perhaps  transformed  Clemence  into  an  awk- 
ward, red-haired  young  woman,  with  a na- 
sal accent,  and  mind  filled  with  such  festiv- 
ities as  he  remembered  at  the  village — 
“ bees,”  “ quiltings,”  and  the  like.  “ Heav- 
en forbid,”  he  prayed,  with  a shudder  at  the 
image  conjured  up,  “ the  metamorphosis  of 
that  sweet-voiced  little  thing  into  a Hill- 
burn  belle !” 

Late  in  June  once  more  a vine-shaded 
porch  might  have  furnished  a genre  painter 
with  a subject ; a pretty  girl  sewing,  while 
a handsome  young  man  read  to  her,  and  a 
lazy  cat  slept  at  her  feet,  all  under  a golden- 
green  canopy  of  swinging  woodbine.  No 
wonder  the  sun  seemed  loath  to  leave  the 
soft  flushed  cheeks,  the  brown  curls  shot 
with  auburn,  the  gray  eyes  deepening  un- 
der close  dark  lashes ! And  no  wonder  that 
George  Bond,  looking  up  occasionally  at 
Clemence  Burton,  is  so  evidently  of  the 
sun’s  way  of  thinking! 

This  tableau  was  duly  appreciated  by  its 
sole  spectator,  who  paused  a moment  at  the 
gate  before  its  actors  were  aware  of  his  ap- 
proach. Then  a sudden  start  makes  George 
Bond  lay  aside  his  book.  The  girl’s  fair 
face  has  gained  a pinker  flush  as  the  fair- 
haired, tawny-mnstaclied  gentleman  comes 
up  the  path,  and  Clemence  has  no  ears  for 
reading  now. 

“Pardon  my  intrusion,”  said  the  un- 
known, lifting  his  hat  with  a grace  for 
which  George  Bond  could  have  scalped  him, 
“ but  is  not  this  the  house  where  Mr.  Zab- 
diel  Burton  lived  some  years  ago  f” 

“And  where  he  lives  still,” laughed  the 
girl.  “ Why,  Mr.  Ashford,  don’t  you  know 
me  f I knew  you  directly.” 

“ What  I Clemence — or  Miss  Burton,  must 
I call  you  now  f — is  it  possible  you  have  so 
grown  out  of  my  recollection  f To  veterans 
like  me  of  course  time  brings  few  changes ; 
but  I confess  I should  not  have  dreamed 
that  you  were  little  Clemence  Burton  — 
though  I might  have  known  you  by  your 
eyes.” 

For  the  gray  eyes  wore  still  the  far-off 
look  of  childhood,  despite  the  smile  with 
which  she  answered : 

“Oh,  no  one  thinks  of  calling  me  ‘Miss 
Burton.’  I’m  still  only  4 Clem.’  ” 

And  George  Bond,  transformed  into  Mon- 
sieur De  Trop,  with  the  most  amiable  feel- 
ings toward  the  new-comer,  betook  himself 
elsewhere. 

After  all,  was  not  his  five  years’  absence 
a dream  f Or  had  time  utterly  stood  still 
in  Hillburnf  Ashford  almost  fancied  he 
might  have  awakened  from  a morning  rev- 
erie among  the  pines  in  that  past  summer, 
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and  that  all  the  succeeding  events  were 
simply  creations  of  his  idle  brain,  so  little 
change  was  visible  in  the  worthy  Philemon 
and  Baucis.  But  then  he  looked  at  Clem- 
once! 

“ Wouldn’t  ’a  known  Clem,  would  yer, 
Mr.  Ashford  f ” said  the  farmer.  “ Wouldn’t 
’a  thought  she’d  shot  up  into  sech  a smart, 
good-lookin’  gal,  with  all  the  fellers  arter 
her!  George  Bond,  ’Tury’s  nevy  from  Min- 
nesoty,  he’s  mos’  genelly  raouu’  the  haouse, 
’n’  ’tain’t  for  his  aunt  Ketury,”  with  a con- 
cluding chuckle  that  sent  the  blood  to  Clem- 
ence’s  cheeks,  and  made  his  listener  recip- 
rocate in  full  “ Ketury’s  nevy’s”  sentiments. 

Life  slipped  wonderfully  soon  into  its  old 
grooves,  particularly  after  one  fine  morning 
had  beheld  George  Bond  en  route  for  “ Min- 
nesoty,”  his  manly  heart  heavy  with  the 
thought  of  what  he  left  behind  him,  and  the 
memory  of  that  interrupted  t6te-&-tSte  under  j 
the  woodbine.  | 

“If  I could  only  go  to  a concert !”  sighed 
Clemence,  from  the  depths  of  one  of  Ash- 
ford’s papers,  which  contained  a glowing 

eulogy  of  Madame , a prima  donna  then 

electrifying  America.  “Oh,  how  I wish  I 
might  hear  her!”  with  a kind  of  hopeless 
fervor.  j 

“ Nothing  is  easier,”  rejoined  Ashford. 
“ She  sings  in  Boston  on  the  twenty-first, 
and  we  will  attend  her  opening  concert.”  | 

By  that  “ art  of  putting  things,”  proverb- 
ial among  his  friends,  Ashford  was  enabled 
to  execute  the  most  impracticable  designs. 
So  now  he  carried  by  storm  the  fortress  of 
Aunt  ’Tury’s  scruples,  until  it  was  arranged 
that  Clemence’s  wish  should  be  gratified  in 
a few  days’  visit  to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Gregory, 
who  would  exercise  a general  supervision 
over  her. 

The  girl’s  first  impression  of  the  concert 
was  a confusion  of  color,  light,  and  sound, 
a crash  of  orchestra,  with  wild,  sweet  vio- 
lins wandering  in  and  out,  and  finally  the 
voice  that  swayed  her  as  a strong  wind 
bends  the  meadow  grasses — now  low,  pa- 
thetic, in  its  minor,  now  rising  to  the  full 
triumph  of  a piean.  Then  suddenly,  while 
she  listened  in  that  highly  wrought  mood 
peculiar  to  the  musical  temperament,  as  the 
sight  of  the  great  Florentine’s  mighty  work 
awoke  in  Guido  Reni  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  genius,  so  now  arose  within  this  little 
country  girl  the  consciousness  of  her  pow- 
er, the  secret  of  the  thirst  that  had  possess- 
ed her — 

“ Like  plants  and  vines  that  never  saw  the  son, 
Bat  dream  of  him,  and  guess  where  he  may  be. 
And  do  their  beat  to  climb  and  get  to  him.*' 

And  now  that  her  sun  had  risen,  the  gray 
eyes  in  its  light  grew  satisfied. 

Ashford,  looking  at  her,  was  struck  by  the 
girl’s  beauty  as  she  sat  in  ecstasy,  her  cheeks 
two  roses,  delicate,  yet  vivid,  her  lips  part- 
ed, her  whole  face  luminous,  her  hair  glori- 


fied by  waves  of  floating  light.  And  possi- 
bly Clemence  was  not  the  only  one  to  whom 
that  evening  brought  a revelation. 

Singing  one’s  hearers  to  heaven’s  gate, 
and  washing  dishes  at  Uncle  Zabdiel’s — how 
could  the  same  world  reconcile  such  ex- 
tremes f Thus  pondered  Clemence,  looking 
back  at  this  fairy-land  from  the  farm-house 
stand-point  once  more ; and  her  abstraction 
drew  from  Uncle  Zab  the  guess  that  “ some- 
haow  Clem  had  left  herself  in  Boating.” 

But  those  wonderful  songs,  repeated  in  a 
voice  that  called  sweet  echoes  from  the  riv- 
er-banks, made  an  unseen  listener  hold  his 
breath  one  day.  When  the  last  beautiful 
cadence  died  away,  he  said,  softly,  but  wi^li 
an  excitement  rare  in  him, 

“ Bravo,  Clemence ! That  was  perfect.” 

At  the  praise  and  presence,  equally  un- 
looked-for, she  gave  a little  guilty  start,  but 
he  went  on : 

“You  really  should  devote  yourself  to 
music.  Would  you  like  it  f” 

“ Oh,  can  I f — can  I f”  she  cried,  carried  out 
of  herself.  “ Are  you  really  in  earnest  f” 

“ Indeed  I am ; a voice  like  yours  is  a gift 
too  rare  to  be  thrown  away.  I had  forgot- 
ten you  possessed  such  talent.” 

But  her  face  had  fallen ; the  first  bright 
possibility  receding  once  more  into  the  im- 
possible. 

“ Of  course  I can’t,  though.  Uncle  Zab- 
diel — ” 

“ Surely,  Clemence,”  interrupted  Ashford, 
decisively,  “ you  must  permit  me  a voice  in 
the  matter.  Out  of  my  useless  abundance 
you  can  not  object  to  some  slight  return  for 
all  the  pleasure  I can  never  repay.  Besides, 
it  would  be  an  unheard-of  crime  to  bury  that 
voice  here.”  And  as  she  hesitated,  he  con- 
tinued, “ Let  us  leave  it  to  your  aunt.  She 
is  a model  of  propriety.”  To  which  Clem- 
ence, in  bewilderment,  consented. 

“ In  fifteen  minutes  you  shall  know  your 
fate.”  And,  energetic  for  once,  Ashford  de- 
parted, to  return,  in  less  than  the  allotted 
time,  triumphant. 

“ Very  properly,  Mrs.  Burton  recognised 
the  justice  of  my  arguments.  So  it  is  set- 
tled that  in  four  weeks  you  begin  those  stud- 
ies, Miss  Clemence,  that  shall  end  in  crown- 
ing you  a prima  donna.” 

The  first  excitement  over,  it  came  home 
to  her  with  tremendous  force.  She,  Clem- 
ence Burton,  might  some  time  sing  in  con- 
certs, her  face  the  star  of  gazers,  her  voice 
the  spell  of  hearers,  and  the  stage  all  bloom 
and  light,  as  she  remembered  it.  And — and 
— the  sweetest  petal  lies  closest  to  the  heart. 
A hope  arose  too  dear  to  contemplate. 

Before  Ashford’s  return  to  Europe — where 
he  had  mostly  speut  the  last  few  years — 
Clemence  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
an  Italian  master  in  New  York.  A musician 
I of  no  small  renown,  the  wealthiest  pupil, 

I without  marked  ability,  might  hope  for  his 
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instruction  with  as  slight  a chance  of  suc- 
cess as  for  one  of  the  French  Academy’s 
forty  arm-chairs.  Yet  on  hearing  the  girl’s 
Yoice  he  showed  even  an  anxiety  to  teach 
her.  And  Clemence’s  musical  career  was 
decided  on. 

“ 1 shall  come  home  in  two  years,  Clem- 
ence,” said  Ashford,  at  his  departure. 
“ Meanwhile  it  is  a whim  of  mine  to  know 
nothing  of  your  progress.  Only  1 have  set 
my  heart  on  your  success,  and  if  disappoint- 
ed,” he  added,  laughing,  “ 1 warn  you  that 
my  interest  in  you  ceases  from  that  moment. 
To  recall  that  terrible  threat,  wear  this,  and 
look  at  it  every  day.”  But  there  was  no 
word  of  love,  nor  allusion  to  a deeper  signif- 
icance, as  he  placed  the  ring  upon  her  finger. 

Daily  Clemence  looked  at  it,  and  daily 
she  advanced  in  the  good  graces  of  her 
teacher,  who  appreciated  her  unwearied 
study,  her  brave  struggle  with  difficulties, 
and  felt  a keen,  artistic  pleasure  in  the  de- 
velopment of  her  voice. 

“We  shall  see,7’  he  would  exclaim,  rub- 
bing his  hands.  “Two,  three  years,  and 
then!  We  will  bring  you  out!  We  will 
show  the  world  a very  Queen  of  Bong,  Meess 
Clemence !” 

Which  was  a flattering  prospect  for 
“ Meess  Clemence.” 

One  rainy  day  the  future  prima  donna 
waited  some  ten  minutes  for  a stage.  On 
entering  one  at  last  her  feet  were  wet  and 
chilled ; on  leaving  it,  they  were  two  lumps 
of  ice. 

Next  morning  she  could  not  practice  for 
the  dull  ache  in  her  throat,  that  by  after- 
noon became  so  serious  the  physician  gave 
peremptory  orders  against  any  attempt  at 
singing  for  a week  at  least. 

The  week  expanded  to  a fortnight,  by 
which  time  she  was  perfectly  recovered,  and 
sat  down  with  impatience  to  her  long-un- 
used piano.  Running  hastily  through  the 
prelude  of  her  last  song,  she  played  the  first 
bar  of  the  air,  and  burst  into  tears,  for  she 
could  not  ring  a note!  Her  weary  time  of 
waiting  was  not  ended  yet.  No  voice  re- 
mained even  to  caricature  its  former  self. 
Except  in  speaking,  she  was  literally  dumb. 

On  hearing  her  new  trouble,  the  physician 
looked  grave. 

“And  how  long  will  it  lastf”  continued 
Clemence. 

“My  dear  young  lady,”  he  said,  hesitating- 
ly, “ your  case  is  a peculiar  one.  I fear — ” 

Her  large  eyes  opened  inquiringly.  “ Shall 
I wait  a long  while,  do  you  mean  !” 

“ A long,  long  while ; in  fact,  my  dear,  I 
am  sadly  afraid  you  will  never  sing  again.” 
And  the  kind  doctor  looked  over  his  specta- 
cles very  sorry,  but  without  the  faintest 
sense  of  what  this  meant  to  her. 

Clemence  whitened,  but 'asked,  bravely, 
“ Is  it  certain  f” 

“Very  nearly.  A few  such  cases  have 


come  within  my  knowledge,  and  the  voice 
has  never  been  regained.  I am  sorry  to  pain 
you,  Miss  Burton,  but  it  is  best  that  you 
should  know  the  truth.” 

And  half  an  hour  later,  by  a bedside  where 
life  and  death  hung  balanced,  he  had  forgot- 
ten his  last  patient’s  slight  affliction. 

And  Clemence  ? 

Never  again ! The  very  walls  seemed  to 
repeat  those  words  in  the  room  where  noth- 
ing had  changed  but  herself,  whence  noth- 
ing had  gone  but  hope.  The  useless  piano, 
the  Italian  song  upon  the  rack,  mocked  at 
her.  And  clearer  still  another  sentence 
sounded,  “ My  interest  in  you  ceases  from 
that  moment,”  till  her  brain  grew  dull  and 
heavy. 

She  saw  no  use  in  living  now.  She  wish- 
ed the  sun  would  not  shine  so  when  she  felt 
sick  and  tired.  Every  thing  jarred  on  her. 
A canary  at  the  window  maddened  her  with 
his  jubilant  note.  What  was  he  rejoicing 
for  f Why  should  any  thing  be  glad  f For 
the  first  time  that  sense  of  general  pitiless- 
ness attendant  upon  grief  was  stinging 
Clemence.  Attuned  to  it,  we  do  not  recog- 
nize the  cruelty  of  happiness;  outside  it, 
misery  itself  is  kinder. 

This  weight  of  woe  seems  overstrained. 
Think  of  it  a moment.  Expression,  the 
merging  of  self  in  something  beyond,  is  a 
necessity  of  some  natures;  and  to  Clemence, 
who  had  thrown  into  it  her  intense  oneneee 
of  being,  this  pursuit  had  signified  art, 
work,  and  love.  For  that  secret  hope,  the 
inspiration  of  her  genius,  had  entered  into 
every  thought  and  feeling. 

Now  the  cup  at  her  lips  was  dashed  down, 
as  is  usually  the  case  when  one  yearns  too 
feverishly  for  its  contents;  and  what  re- 
mained for  her  t 

To  go  back  to  the  old  life  of  drudgery  she 
thought  to  have  left  behind  forever — this 
was  all.  To  wear  out  the  years  in  the  red 
farm-house,  tortured  by  that  eternal  moan- 
ing of  the  pines,  which  even  now  rang  in  her 
ears.  She  put  her  hands  to  them  in  a vain 
endeavor  to  shut  it  out.  And  the  river — it 
seemed  to  rise  from  its  banks,  to  follow,  to 
overtake  her,  while  a spell  held  her  test ; 
and  the  foam  dashed  its  spray  nearer,  near- 
er, till  with  one  great  burst  and  a roar  as 
of  thunder  it  broke  over  her,  and  she  sank 
— sank — into  unconsciousness. 

Summer  again  at  Hillburn.  All  the  old- 
fashioned  flowers  show  it  in  their  veined 
petals ; it  flutters  in  the  green  life  of  every 
leaf;  the  birds  shake  it  from  their  throats 
in  a thousand  variations  of  sweet  trills; 
and  Clemence,  poor,  songless  Clemence,  sits 
and  listens. 

In  the  twilight  by  the  river — in  that  spot 
where  Ashford  praised  her  singing — she  re- 
views the  last  two  years : the  months  of  pa- 
tient study,  the  fever  consequent  upon  that 
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terrible  blow:  then  the  retnrn  home,  fol- 
lowed by  hopeless  weeks  of  rebellion  against 
God  and  hatred  of  His  world,  until  there 
came  the  only  sorrow  that  could  hare  coun- 
teracted her  first  grief. 

For  George  Bond  and  Uncle  Zabdiel  had 
brought  a burden  home  one  day ; a drench- 
ed, rigid  thing  of  stone,  in  place  of  the  boy 
so  full  of  restless  life.  It  seemed  to  her  a 
chastisement  from  Heaven.  When  envious 
earth  had  hidden  away  his  beauty,  what 
was  left  her  f Then,  like  sudden  light  with- 
in the  darkness  of  her  soul,  came  the  an- 
swer, God  and  life  — God  to  trust,  life  to 
make  the  most  of.  Hitherto  what  had  it 
been,  joy  or  sorrow,  but  self-seeking  f 

Patiently  she  set  herself  to  unravel  the 
tangled  skein;  and  in  thus  suffering  and 
losing  all,  she  gained — herself. 

Even  on  her  aunt  the  influence  of  her 
sweetness  won  steadily;  and  once  again  she 
was  the  goal  of  George  Bond’s  aspirations ; 
while  on  her  part,  in  the  sympathy  grown 
up  between  them,  she  did  more  justice  to 
his  real  nobility. 

To  Ashford  she  had  never  told  her  failure, 
shrinking  from  it  month  by  month,  until  j 
now  his  absence  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and 
she  would  see  him  soon.  The  book  whose 
earnestness  and  power  had  brought  him  a 
truer  fame  than  the  shallow  cleverness  of 
his  earlier  one  seemed  but  to  remove  him 
further  from  her,  and  the  little  country  girl 
strove  to  feel  less  keenly  the  difference  be- 
tween them. 

What  associations  the  place  recalled ! But 
she  had  buried  her  love  forever,  only  letting 
its  fragrance  steal  through  her  life,  as  roses 
in  some  hidden  drawer  perfume  a room.  8he 
would  never  marry ; she  would — 

“Clemence!”  Was  the  voice  out  of  her 
dream  f “I  did  not  mean  to  startle  you,  but 
they  told  me  you  were  here.” 

After  all,  there  was  nothing  melodramatic 
about  it.  His  coming  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world,  only  love  exaggerates 
the  veriest  trifle  to  importance;  and  where 
sentiment  has  stolen  in  by  one  door,  com- 
mon-sense generally  slips  out  by  the  other. 

She  had  thought  to  greet  him  so  calmly, 
but  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes  as  she  handed 
him  a packet  always  carried  with  her,  and 
the  little  speech  to  serve  on  the  occasion 
was  forgotten — as  proper  little  speeches  al- 
ways are,  the  new  wine  bursting  the  old 
bottle. 

“Here  is  the  ring  you  gave  me,  Mr.  Ash- 
ford. I did  my  best,  but  I — I could  not — ” 
Here  the  voice  broke  down  a moment.  Then, 
trying  to  smile,  “ You  said  you  would  lose 
your  interest  in  me ; but  it  was  not  my  fault 
that — I did  uot  succeed.” 

He  had  taken  her  hand  in  both  his  own  be- 
fore she  finished  speaking.  Now  he  quietly 
replaced  the  ring  on  its  accustomed  finger. 

“My  poor  little  girl,  since  my  return  I have 


heard  it  all.  Why  did  you  choose  to  suffer 
your  disappointment  alone  f Did  you  care 
nothing  for  my  sympathy  T — for  those  fool- 
ish words,  spoken  in  the  merest  jest,  could 
scarcely  have  such  weight  with  you.  You 
little  know — ” And  though  the  sentence 
was  unfinished,  her  hand  was  held  the  closer. 

After  quiet-hued  resignation  this  fullness 
of  happiness  seemed  almost  painful — like 
sunlight  when  it  smites  the  eyes  long  used 
to  prison  darkness — as  she  began  to  realize 
that  she  was  dearer  than  her  voice.  And 
Ashford  found  a now  charm  in  her  more  ir- 
resistible than  the  old. 

They  went  on  talking  for  a while,  but  in 
tones  so  low  that,  although  we  frankly  con- 
fess we  did  our  best  to  listen,  the  words  es- 
caped even  our  ubiquitous  ear.  Presently, 
however,  we  caught  the  following,  in  answer 
to  what  Ashford  had  been  saying : 

“ No,  no ; I can  not.  It  is  too  unequal.” 

“ Yes,”  replied  he,  smiling ; “ I realize  my 
unworthiness.  But,  Clemence,  you  can  nev- 
er know  how  you  have  changed  my  aims 
and  feelings.  And  partly  because  I wished 
to  do  something  more  deserving  of  you, 
partly  from  my  fear  lest  you  might  regret 
having  ignorantly  bound  yourself  to  me, 
when  your  glorious  gift  should  bring  you 
into  contact  with  others  worthier  of  you,  I 
refrained  from  telling  you  my  love  on  going 
away.  But  you  have  made  me  in  earnest-, 
Clemence.  The  best  of  me  belongs  to  you. 
Will  you  take  it  f” 

The  fame  she  had  regarded  as  one  barrier 
the  more  was  due  to  her!  She  thrilled  to 
think  of  it.  And  as  one  needs  winter  to 
revel  in  soft  spring,  so  her  past  wretched- 
ness had  been  a training  for  the  present  joy. 
Yet  still  she  hesitated,  and  still  that  plead- 
ing voice. 

“ But,  Clemence,  think  of  yourself.  You 
never  belonged  to  these  people.  If  you  will 
not  say  it  with  your  lips,  let  your  1 yes’  be 
spoken  so.”  And  he  held  out  his  hand. 

Just  then,  from  the  open  window,  floated 
out  through  the  shrubbery  Uncle  Zabdiel’s 
voice  in  conversation  with  Aunt  Ketury. 

“ Yaas,  ’twas  the  all-flredest  fat  critter  I 
ever  laid  eyes  on.  Goes  ahead  o’  the  last 
one  by  seventy-five  pounds,  ef  it  does  an 
ounce.” 

“Shoh!”  responded  his  helpmeet,  waver- 
ing between  admiration  and  disbelief. 

At  these  words  from  the  Pair  Practical  the 
Pair  Sentimental  looked  at  each  other  and 
laughed.  Then,  without  speaking,  Clemence 
placed  her  hand  in  his  expectant  one,  and 
down  the  winding  river-path  they  passed 
through  the  gates  of  that  paradise  mortals 
know  but  once. 

No  rose  without  its  thorn.  George  Bond, 
in  the  twilight,  gave  a sudden  start  on  see- 
ing those  two  figures  outlined  against  the 
mountain,  and  then  went  bravely  on,  though 
that  one  look  had  darkened  all  his  future. 
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“T HE  FATHER  OF  THE  , 

weD  a*  g?&ee-~ 

^ ru&i)  ift  ^m^erctct'  Imif  and  a 

jfjj  *U*ek,.  fchirt  mftted  at  the 

Jffis|  .Jj*r  bo«im  and  at  tl>i> 

Sffli  -s^raf  ?rvi&i&  with  gold  ate&vedmt^ 

m • told,  peachddnom  ecsi£?  v/Jth 

^yv2L  *2iita/irtlJc,  standing  -urett  a<f 

at  the  skirta,  stiffened  wicli- 
$m5~'  ' biMskxiim,  &gttTtHf  «t{k  Y^i*tt 
• divided  **»  that  the  froelrats 

,'v  ■ ‘ yi'0  -V^.  ?W-ndeix  ^ the  hr  pa.  Mueh 

JMM  guM  hdckle#,  aiJk  ^eki«g«, 

JK -;.c J ghwidtfw  tlicjr  hoe  Nothing, 

pmtli  of  it  i#vuig  made  as 
<ui ^ jv^rcilia^d  in  Lc&iifeiu 
^ Bays  xv  ora  ^igw,  qiwnp*,  ami 

^1^/'j3(B^P-;':‘  ' ' cooke-t  itM«fr.  On!,)  !i)i!inirj 

^ «^v  -V  ^<v';:<:'  - :non  ai .*1  .horaaowi  -vnw 

jfe  ^ 1 - • ||^  ^ 

' toU*i  might  have  been**  a 

;",*V:-(A'?'  ^oc-ahdfcg  -would  hav*  ex- 

$ ? chided  .ldin  from  gen  tea]  so- 

if  ? ' ciety  as  ine\Htahiy  an  a froek- 

- • • . eoftf  ox  a colored  il4  trow  tlie 

Az>AM&y  ,xr.  40.  Kojai  O|ioradi»nis»i  to-day. 

. ,1  .*  A^kto  a*  I?£0  titer*  'vere 

f hrfef  sketch  of  Saxnnel  not  moi^  thafi  thr^  eaTringe^  or  eharidk  hj 
a timm,  it  ha*  hew?  with  Boaton,  e^O  among  families  «’d^d4tUie!:ion. 
•oee  of  making  it  aw  per-  Tit  v?«di  ie  a jiarty  «tky  at  homer  w m the 
mth  such  toaik  of  the  only  a! tent all Ve*.  unites#  one  we?\>  xbe  iirtppy 


tt«d  Lstr«p  oil. 

That  the  ttmt#  and  Imblt  were  m>t 
aively  BosUmi&u  may  be  gathered  from  an 
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adverji^me<it?  dated  Lysbey  Co»»fcctk*atv  \ trine,  morality,  and  liberty  na  <*fu*Uy  Un- 

/ttott*ttVth*{)kt  South,  the  larg£«t.  d^hdi  in 
irtowWon  Wfog  offoa  Hie  scw&g 

i*  ilemoiisUrttious  oil  the  part  1$  the 

Uur  atKi  i«;4^w  ^oi»W  ih  support  of  their  right*..  p£ti«nil 
U'Pmirh -tlic?  political  bKfcd-^amzs • 
of  liberty 

c©  i twuv?  | There  freedom  of  thought  had  &p<#?*Ti  wa» 

Weicooui  Sir,  > Th*rc  wnd  & carefully  guard  • 

, 1 \ V j *d  system  of  common  schools,  and  tfo^wera 

t^  j)it)hU»ttr  ’ opened  fafoh  dffywithpnblic  prayer.  In 
d iff '“Moral  ’ these  acbacdtf  Maybe 

nm  evaded*  Adams***  Oik,  Wntewu,  li«Uiioekf  Cusliitsg, 
roof  Adataa  and  Hie  tmi  fvwi red  their  early  «d 0 catkin, 
jxtdliifeitdry  Every  tht^g  tcoded  io’^j'ttrr}  a true  democrat 
at*  immoral  ey.  Tber^  t v«ri(>  ^ntin  eehiwts,  one  in 
or  a repub*-  School  Street,  and  we  Sri  the  north  part  of 
the  town,  hi  the  old  Latin  School  in  School 
exclusively  Street  were  two  womewknt  antagonistic  ole- 
meats,  old  Master  Lovell  being  a stanch  lory, 
his  son,  the  sufomaster,,  ns  Ardent  iFjfc^’b- 
Iican.  That  the  *eutimeoU  of  the  l&tfor 
fell  foiiifiii  isced  m good  soil  is  shown  by 
an  anecdote  that  has  found  its  way  info 
history,  with  General  Gates  as  one  of  t)te 
actors,  the  true  Tendon  being  as  follow* : 
In  the  days  when  Tfoaeon  Hill  still  how*  on 
its  summit  n rentable  beicoh,  and  3fi0y 
steps..  more  or  kfssr,  led  tip  to  tbo  few  houses 

^ located  thereon,  the  1w>ys  had  a famous 

coasting  place  from  what  k now  the  head 
* v > Of  Somerset  Street,  post  the  ground  now  oc- 

cupied by  the  Congregational  Club-bottle, 
down  Beacon  Mill,  across  Tremont  , through 
SchtKrf;  Street,  Outlie  comer  of  Tmuoitf 
' ^ - aut*  Beac»m,  opposite  Kings  Chapel,  stood 

M the  EUfott  Ikmee,  oc^upieil  as  bead^uar- 
for#  by  General  HakHnmn,  whose  colored 
•wvantu  in  the  most  aggravating  manner, 
sp^atf  ftsUo*  daily  over  the  carefully  pre- 
v>;< pami  'Coast."  The  LatmScbmd  boys,  #nays 
’ tJmiatbmi  Darby  Itobbms,  who  w cme  of 
\ f |||||1:  ! the  ftarty,  remonat rated  vainly,  getting  only 

i'iffli  gO«?s,  tutuifo,  and  threats  from  the  ufttefo u* 
,W fwSSi  | ttJnd eriing.  It  was  nett  to  bd  boron.  A dele- 
M( $|pp&  gation  was  cbtwon  io  repi^«»nt  the  ease  to 

General  Haidlmasi,  atatbig  their  ground  of 
TOliSaSaB^  coiupluint  and  demand  fog  thieir  rt^^.  The 
general  nt  fint  thought  they  had  been  want 
try  their  parent*.  Findiag  tfc,  however,  the 
tlcne«  grow  .wpont  aneom»  et prw^itw  of  their  $ w»  hoyiah 
stirring,  tin?  rvmkiy ' new^jiaper^  beciiiue  the  l Mims  o(  wrpug  aud  !njn«Hc«^  fe  ^TclaViJ^d, 
chanhel  uf  cnmninnicAtfoo  between  the  par-  M The  very  chUdcen  draw  in  the  ^iwitb  of 
ty  1 wlera  and  the  ptiopK  iisuaUy  to  the  form  liberty  jfrmn  their  hLYth^  Rfc  gwMsd 
of  l»tfor»  atlflressed  “To  the  IVinter/^  to  a Jfoqoeat : th&iz  cna$rt  vrm  fcaeml*  and  their 
day  when  eilltoriaja  were  not.  Mr.  Adams  enow  forks  no  lohgnr  <fompBah«d 
wo4  the  tir#t  in  thi«  cuuiitry  to  demonstrate  The  iinsfc  political  newspaper  pufoielied 
the  power  and  intlnence  of  the  press.  in  Boston  was  the  Adt>*NCOrfirT  of 

A cursory  gliaioe  at  the  religious  and  edu-  which  Sfttmiei  Adams  was  one  of  the  con- 
cafional  poaition  of  Boston  gives  an  impm-  4u«tof».  lUrir ^ Mfufo  the  Sevofotiou  it 

isiou  of  '^unJr  pciawiwit  imlependexiCe  art>d  prtailaifriiHi  itself  ghaanpioji  of  the  righU 
true  demoexacy.  There  waa  no  Roman  Cath-  j and  libottia*  of  nmnhiiaiL  Forcmoet  among 
pile  chiuvdi  or  coogregatiou  in  Bosifow  till ! %hmv  who  dcnonmM?d  the  nspinug  few  who 
the  'close  of  the  century.  The  great  j their  ueigbbor-s  hnppiotm  bztbmo 


fate  ole  hmtu  mu  ivnu. 
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the  pour  and  lowly,  truly  the  Tribune  &f 

the  iWjtoi 

A tow  words  must  serve  to  sketch  briefly 
the  prominent  men  bound  by  a common  in- 
terest in  a kinship  stronger  than  VJood : 
Jdmea  Oti^  ad  veherc6i>tvsc*  wild,  in  his  sup- 
port of  liberty,  the  British  called  him  mad, 
ypttUtvpHmjt  of  patriots,  posaesaed  of  «bnl- 
.}'  John  Adams,  ardent, 
ehtjfjneot,  leafived  > John  Hancock,  whose 
wealth  and  social  position  and  lavish  hos- 
piUHty  gave  him  groat  infiaence  ^Joseph 
the  skillful  physician.  chrvalric  in 
spiritv  fascinating  in  social  iifot  with  judg* 
merit  tot  and  hfo  years,  the  dearly  Wed 
friend  of  Samue  l Adams,  who 
himself n^3Vreseiite«l  the  stern*- 
neavtbe  energy , ibis  j^nrit an- 

wh^rn  IH'orgc  Clyamsr  writes 
m 177**.  ^ All  good  men  should 
erect  n at  at  no  to  him  in  their 
hearts  f Josifcb  Quincy,  the 
Boston  Cicero ; Thorn**  Cash- 
i a g | Briuj ami  u C h ure h t w fa r mo 
m u rose  00  gloriously,  y»t  set 
in  a cloud  ? William  Phillip**; 
the  KH'ichant  prin i<j  ; Oliver 
Wendell  % Paul  Bevere,  the 
ingfritohh*  gtddatuath,  ready 
to  fcngruvo  a iampo<mt  inlly 
a caftep^  or  a n his  capacity 
of  tourist  fit  teeth  lor  any 
; ' that'-  service, 
which  to  warranted  they 
could  tdiX-  wit  h,  if  they  sonld 
not  eat  with  them?  Hender- 
aoo  Inches ; J mtuthan  Atason ; 

Kntre^  Bcollayy  Hwvwto  h 
bund  of  patriots  with  wlioin 
anarchy  would  hayo  toori  to- 
possible,  Revelation  was  hut 
thair  watchword  hnt?i  flty 
time  for  restoro  tion  Of  pres- 
ervation v?a®  ptot  Tfaoyto* 
man  ded  the  ancient 
town  And  cokrny,  Etoo,  te» 
uij,  competence,  w«te  0. ffaerti  m nothing 
is m>  long  f>ii:  U>ey  were  tonuMl/iho  rights  of 
thoir  anchors*  Ti.  whs.  # wo.nh  • men : as 
these  that  Tories  wr»>tA  to  EuglAbd,  v*Tbo 
young  iloetotilana  ire  freed  up  hypocrites 
in  leligioax  and  pettiftiggers  at  law,  the  de- 
mons of  folly,  falsehood,  madness,  anti  retoll- 
ism  having  entered  into  the  Boston  saints 
along  with  their  chief,  the  angel  of  dark- 
ness”  (Stomal  Adams).  Of  the  latter  Ber- 
nard rmto4  11  Damn  Samite!  Adams ! eTery 
dip  of  his  pen  Stings  like  a homed  snake**— 
mure  correct  in  expressing  his  inentid  oon- 
ditou  than  in  hie  soolbjfjri  Admiral  >I«>h* 
tagn  gave  utterance  to  the  wish  «*f  many 
loyalists  whets  he  wrote,  “ I doubt  pot  hat 
that  I shall  hear  Mr,  Samuel  Adams  Is  hang- 
ed of  shot  before  many  months  are  art  an 
end.  1 hope  so  at  least.” 


In  1740  Boston  was  esteemeti  the  largest 
town  in  America.  Before  the  id*  the 
•century,  hawkey  froth  New  xork  and  Phil- 
adelphia werw  in  the  van.  At  ifre  tirto  of 
the  Kevulttricfo  them  wereiii  lioaton^bont 
sixteen  thousand  AJshmg  fti^in 

were  a few  who  werei  wealthy,  almost  hone 
who  were  very  p^rj  the  ^iaJ^rify  touvg  in 
the  comfortable  condition  which  jrntu rally 
results  f$:m  prudauce,  Ungalify,  Industry, 
and  temperanoe.  Them  wus  a slight  prop- 
erty qiialitieatioB  needed  for  the  right  of 
suSrDge,  hut  it  seemed  to  have  no  more  *x- 


llie  Vtfivmm  llcmse  was  Cteyenu>r*s 
towti4urutof  a spainoua  brick  btdldibg  three 
stori^  high*  with  > eupola,  rich  anterior 
ornaments,  and  a lmmhioum  Sight  of  steno 
steps.  Great  elegmico  and  feirKTAidiity  were 
observed  i&  the  ample  eeccpttea-Jwma. 

Th<e  stryote  wfc^.VpftVeti  with  y^bfrlefi* 
horseway  tod  alike,  witli  post-  and 

gutters  tomtflje  MiNrhaiata  hwA  on 

State  Street  on  atr  es changes  Few  of  the 
n<oaw«  of  I ocaii Him  w a tr^t^  have  aay  sig- 
nificance to  m now,  iso  totally  has  all  the 
nomencijitete  ^jbuog^d  cron  in  a single  mt- 
tury.  A stiuhcly  hVrib  Entor,  or  }m  rival 
the  S«>to^  wonld  look  in  vain  for 

Cow  Lm*y(Hi0i -Strsjgt^V  Hog  Alley  (Avery 
§t*tefcfc)y  tTneston  Street),  Fnd- 

ding  tone  Street),  or  Black 

Horse  Lane  (fTloee  Street).  The  Washing- 


elusive  injfiuunco  thou  to  stimulate  uxon  to 
acquire  the  needed  pos^ssiem. 
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to©  Street  of  to-day  was  Orange,  Ns#  bury,  general  thanksgiving  being appointed  t>y 
Marlb<>^<igh>  &\A  Corniriil..  Pew  fh«  Congress,  speared  (lie 

■ Were  numbered.  Shops  were  knowra •'  by  folia  wing t ' ^ 'a1/..  ' 

tntmmii  *»  "Oog  wd  : ' “toastics  i*W  «uxi»; 

af„|  Co.nlV  "Bjtok  Boy  Wd  »U  «**  /<»  >te  **  ^ a^) 

and  “ BW  Oka***  Elepb.^'  Thanks  w n«eock  for  rh.nk^vU*  • 

* Kinc#  Head  pad  Lm>kiDg-G>.a«B/'  “ fcwek  Thmik*  «»:/**  for  eu?  good  tifin&s  ' 

aid  Br#etin>k?  These  Were  either  carved.  Thtiwkfc  to  Os#c  im  tslxatetirig  avii; 

m WOOxl  Of  pamt^dv  $&?  lar  wore*  ot  dlseord  civil 

Q ■ o and  fcen.d  t««if  way1  Thtob*  w A-Ianu-^d  tte.fnV 

rutp'-iieirepiij^r  td-  A rniricus  store  of  these,  oa  the  Tory  Md*  la 
^ ' jWiL  T’^  vertMeincut*.  to  be  found  in  Portly 

v -•  : * The  fi&f&jtfjty  and  cfci&wk 


• It  is  «o  sneh  a background  of  social,  re- 
at  weddings  and  id*  I Bgit>a&  and  politico!  life  that  we  would  de- 
oerate  would  seem  j ptep  the  character of  Saixvaul  Adums^-ti  man 
irksome  and  burden*  whii  was  both  bom  for  the  times  and.  who 
ho  mo  In  the  extreme  made  the  ti  Mies  \ of  whom  it  baabeea  said, 
to  this  generation.  is  impossible  to  write  the  history  of  fcba 
The  bride  was  vis’ita  1.  j Americai;  Revolution  wifciiuafc  Urer  character 
daily  for,  four  weeks,  j of  Samuel  Adams  ; it  ia  impossible  to  write 


the  whdje  bifylailfhelrfe.  of  Samuel  Ad#$na  » 

party  appearing  at  j lostory  of  the  Rav*4briutb  far  h&.&o#  the 
church  :-for.  - |: : llio  fee^tiotir  of 

successive  Bundays  th  eoriro  cboug©  of  wl-  ] ^xsrier\el^jbij?  yearaWw^  apubd- 

letv  Every  ooo  was  ^n^yml  tn  iutood  ev- 1 earJy/a?i:j  novor  ekingod..  The  few  frag- 
ery  one  clst^a  funeral ; at  i\ii  exmt*>  to* send  j menta  that  remain  written  in  a boy's  hand 
their  carriage.  Fungal  *is<5Uteh^on*i  hung  J Su  ids  s^hodLh^uij  hw  &vt$ie  t«i>ic  for  de- 
over  the  doorways  after  a funeral  r | haio  m etdlcge  societies,  the  very  then>e 
bodies  woro  home  ou  litter*  instead  of  , Ilia  thesis  at  gradnation,  speak  in  one  i<me- — 
hearses-  Co|des  of  eseutohev'ius  pairitted  on  liberty  ! liberty!  liberty  ! 
black  silk,  gloves,  and  rings  were  distribti-  Bnmuel  Adams,  born  m Purchase  Street, 
ted  auiimg  the  palbXa/areta,  xvfm,  If  they  Boston,  September  22t  17^2,  was  the  mn  of 
were  popnl&T,  iyften  monum luted  a lairjgfui  Samuel  Adame,  Esq.,  and  Mary  Fifi»liA  Hw 
of  iiidurnriig  rings*  father  xvns  a man  of  ample  fortune  (fruit  of 

Cienrienifen^  wow  happily  mditterent  to  acrtipulons  attention  to  hnsiness).  a proral* 
such  vanities,  in  those  days  often  sat  forty  nenjt . pnltrieian,  one  of  tho  founders  of  the 
Tiimutes  under  the  batl^eria  hands  to  have  ^ Calker^  €luh'* — a |»i>Utieal  dub  h*rg& 


wok  -or  ,fr  riJe«« 


\ ■ Calkerr  ijUw’ — a poUttcal  club  largely 
: reprinting:,  iho  ahfpptng  interest ^ from 
which,  by  an  eaay  cumtptidh,  tho  Pe4iueaa#f 
of  to*d%v  is  Sjo.Ui  to  have  ccvtuo.  . { 

Yonug  A4axn»  -«xj<^ivd  Hart  afil  at  the  age 
of  brmi^nt  cblh?.gc» 

course  but  once  wnbjecthng  hmisotf 

overola^ldag  himself  and  missing 
prayers,  IA  a time  when  class  Tank  was 
defermitied  by  social  position  and  wealth, 
Adams  ranked  fifth  in  a chws  of  twenty-two, 
Latin  and  Greek  authors  were  his  favorites, 
m the  Tda&y  qno^rioitta  ih  his  sivseches  and 
'WjritlAgfi  ' bc^wt  •..teatiraohy^  His  fatlier  hod 
\tcsig1ted  h!hh  tbt  ;tbe  iriciuhitj^f,  but  hi®  m:* 
debt/teniperbAtedt  iaelih^l  him  to  a taore 
active  ar^nau  Tbaf  was  sio  ordiriaTy  youth 
who  in  his  Maaters 

degree,  %fyfr^ttV\Vhkth4v  it  be 

lawful  to  icfHKh  tbe  Suprowje'  Magistrate,  if 
fchfe  Commonwciiith  can  non  otherwise  bo 
pivserveiL^  That  it  was  trvar  ed  boldly  and 
decisively  we  can  nbt  qxieetiou. 

His  father^  thrtuue  boeomihg  aedly  db 
minmhed  tbrmigh  unfortunate  inveatmeois, 
Bamucl  Adam®  ancee^icd  pei!W>iiaUy  to  bin 
fittRer'a  business  of  brewer-— a fact  that 
seemed  to  afford  great  merriment  to  tii©  sat- 
irists and  lampooners  of  the  day,  w ith  whom 
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u the  M&ltafetf'*  was  a favorHe  topic,  in  the  velvet  glove,”  to  the  lfe&  m churae- 
Admiral Coffin/ifei qtiite  a lUflfeiwtt spirit, Ws* ' -terfetio  pf  the  ic»a»,  J Olm  Adatps,  jmi  his 
feud  i*f  relating;  that  lie  had  often  earned  4iaty,>  with  blskios- 

tuatf  on  hi?  back  Air.  Adamr*  brewery,  hiae.  at;iho  Citk^tis*  <?)«&;  /'*  ffe 

The  oocial  and  political  dude  which  WW*  a&titui,  And kei'tx  lit  the 

rounded  yoking  Adams  at  thm  time  ctmtam-  i4w&?h  fei  h<tp.m^  delicacy,  and  pro  * 

e\l  many  fifer  whom  name  and  fame  W'ture  deuce  where  th^y  wi51  do?  hot  stan^ 
waiting.  Hi*  father's  most  intimate  friend  rigid,  kph^n#*”  Affera  close 

was the  Kev.#amu*1  Check]  ey,  whose  daugh-  comparison  raf  ihe  liur;  prooiiueht  speakers 
ter  Sfta&bfttii  became  Samuel  AdamAs  wife,  of  the  Otis,  Cushing,  and 

Sunday,  October  1?,  1T4‘J,  Miss  'Checkley^  kiiuxm—)^  »»;Uis  r '-.The  II  l’$i$eri>*o  i$-  die- 
mother  was  the  little  Elizabeth  Unite  whose  cennhie  iti  the  feces  af  att  famy  hut  Adams 
w?apo  from  the  Indians  at  the  Haverhill  has,  I betieve,  Hie  m<>$t  thorough  under- 
uiassaere,  through  the  ready  wit  of  a maid-  standing  of  Blurty  amlhe.r  r>>so«ibrtes,«a  well 
setrr  ant,  Who  hid  the  child  and  her  sister  in  as  that ^ habitual  rad  leal  love  of  it,  of  agy  of 
eu  empty  tub  in  the  cellar,  is  a matter  of  them,  aa  ,vrcX3  aA$h*  moat  correct,  genteel, 
history,  her  father,  Key*  BPnj&Mu  fi&lfe,  and  and  artiul  pen  > He  is  a man  of  rethied  pol- 
a hundred  others  bav&g  l*£tx  killed*  icy,  atemlfast  integrity,  ex^ nisi te  humanity, 

Mrs*  Ad*iiis  vsaa  a wnw'&ft  of  mt&  virtue  genteel  erudition,  obliging,  engaging  moo- 
anti  pietyy  &a  well  a$  of  jwtwon  and  uers,  real  ns  well  as  professed  piety,  and-:  A 

manuer  After  a Imyf  hot.  happy  Wedded  universal  good  character,  unless  it  should  lie 
life  of  eight . years  *ho  4MHivfe?nvlng  two  chil-  admitted  ho  is  too  attentive  to  the  public, 
dr *>?/,  lb  the  family  Bihte  Is  fthss  record  in  and  not  enough  tp  I4n^lf  and  familyy> . 
her  hnsbamVs  handwriting:  “To  hvr-Jm-  Ffm  h>i  1k>- 

band  *hb  was  aa  sincere  a friend  as  she  wm  twecti  dolrn-  'A^his 

a falthftd  wife.  Her  exact  oconumy  tu  nit  Mroegec  jijfc  of  blood  fiWy  were 

i. . - a wJ* u: ^ .i  .4.1  ^ ^ l * 


her  relative  eapahities,  her  kindred  'em  hid  • wawi  At 

fthh.  as  well  a*  her  own  aduurre,  8 ho  rain  tJiwm  a’ dum- 
ber Christian  ratfe  with  remarkable  st^a/lb  nel  Adariw^  ^>hfe^  f&  wealth  wa^  so 
n^si.ond  finblw*d  in  trinixiph,  She  left  '*•**'  ‘ ' 

two  small  cliildren,  Gud  grant  they 

Mr  Adams,  in  17iS4r  mnrriefl  for  hifl  ; ''^v  ^ 

nife  EliKabeth  Wells,  daughtei  ■* 

cbiUit  who  eoioe  years  hefere  hiul  ootne  Jpv  ,v^.  - ; 

over  in  hm  own  ship,  '/fnwiwleorfgal-  • ••  •"  ^;  *. 

The  jnwi.lil  Miii/Ailfttu*  was  & wad  . 

of;n*#tCf.^#^. oultee,  a trw  help-  V- 

meet  to  her  3f^tmu»l  not  only  m the  ‘4:^,^.-  ' - 

ready  h.y ' appre^i u»u ^ - 

lor  rf.oioMuv,  «he  vraa  ev.ahied  ^k>-  •.  i ; v"r;  • 

out  hi?  at  tim^s  too  slender  income,  and  ""  x" ' ^ V':  ' " : 

ho^xd table  gen  h*l  homo,  whe  re  no  strati-  ^ v ' : • : 

ifvY  ever  dreAiuod  that  a^y  esse?iJi:»i  ' ‘ * ' "' 

yrork  of  funnel  A.tUma  tv*  alt*  tho  pref- 

Atnrj*  yt'Ars  of  th?  great  stmggle  whiild  ’ ': 

>aj  to  ^hate*  ihiiri  ovvry  joUniaf,  fruria  th«? '..  jorxs 

r^e°^ds  of  t'veVy  political  meeting  frf>m 

the  Hons  uf  Liberty* 'to  the  Calkers'  Chib  marked  as  furme times,  itr  the  opiniou  of  hia 
Hi*  stylo  vm  always  tecso  and  Wrei  blev  thtifry  kin^mdif,  ti»  deserve  wnwre, 
eiwy  nf  reci^guU ion  even  through  UV*.  vori-  SfOtnud  Adaina  was  far-seeing  in  a day 
ini*  ftigrmfairfcs  which  lie  iuh^ptol.  whew  it  ^as  almost  exyitaal.de  to  he  en- 
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juice  over  a semblance  of  relief  when  the 
real  evil  remained  unchanged..  It  is  of  in- 
terest to  note  the  farm  m which  this  ‘♦loy- 
al fuadnc**”  ex  pressed  for  it  Surpass- 

ed aoy  thing' Stostoo  itml  fv^r  seen  hefoni. 
Belts  mug,  ships  in  the  barter  were 
decorated*  bonfire* Righted ; the  Vella  in  Fir. 
By  Ics/s  ehtiTncbr  utmr^t  the  Liberty  Tmvmug 


Hkf 


w™ 


a joyfnl  peal,  answered  Ch^i  Cbutcbr 
at  th*  North  End,  and sooh  ;i>y::^i0.WAng<Tr 
&?. &Y$ry  bell  artillery 

fired,  steeple*  su6d  h^n^-tap*-  W&re  bang 
with  flaps ; tire- work*,  aheh  a*  *iai<l  New 
England  bfUl  nUyer  WI^e  were  dis- 
played at  Mr.  Hancock’*  eacpenstf,  w}ior  with 
Otis  and  >>fb»pc  wealthy  gettiletnen  whose 
residences  bOTdcrtMl  on  the  Common,  kept 
open  house.  Mr.  Hancock  broached  a 
of  Madeira  for  the  populace,  and  all  went 
• merry  as  -a  roarrtygjii  belli  Perhaps  as  good 
a deed  ae  the  day  brought  forth  was  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  poor  prisoners 
by  the  Sou*  of  Liberty.  Those  who  were 
released  from  jail  bad  eertainly  anbstantial 
reason*  Ibr  rejoicing.  An  til  turn  Inn  ted 
obelisk  or  pyramid  four  stories  high 
wa»  erected  on  the  Common,  bearing 
^50  lamps:  on  top  was  a round  box  of 
jiterWorks,  After  tjbe  exhibit  m*u  on  tin? 
Corntnrm,  it  wiJ4  dmigned  to  remove  this 
obelisk  to  a l^raianent  petition  ander 
the  Liberty  Tree;  m at w standing  mc«mx- 
mont  to  this  gtannm*  era.*  U«i&<rfii~ 
ipitely  If  took  tire,  and  was  entirely 
consumed^  Each  aid*  hud  hieroglyph- 
ic'^; versos,  and  portrait*,  A plate,  in 
ytethdpaimu  of  tbo  event,  wu&  engraved 
by  Paul  Revere,  ar/d  several  imjvnwwAns 
struck  off;  tins  illustrations  reprinting 
(l)  America  In  distress,  apprehending 
the  tetal  'Urn  wjtlS^Jty^  (%}  she  implores 
the  aid  of  patmos ; (3)  #be  end  a te* 
condk’t  fur  a seoAOn ; (4)  has  her  liberty 
restored  fey  the  royal  baud  of  Oeurge  the 
Third. 

HfHtft  afterward  we  first  find  associated  rrt 
public  office  with  Samuel  Adams  the  name 
**f  John  Hnne*<ckf  who.  Writb  Thomas  Orwh- 
ing  and  James  rttis,  had  been  chosen  repre- 
sentative fbr  the  town.  As  » specimen  of 


prompt  political  is 

worth  quoting  irmn.  Gordon,  eliding  how  it 
was  affected  44  Wbeii  t be  choice  of  members 
for  Boston,  to  represent  the  town  in  the 
nett  General  Court,  was*  approaching*  Mr. 
John  Rowe,  a merchant,  who  had  hmn  act- 
ive oh  f,iie  side  of  liberty  in  matter  of  trade, 
was  thought  of  by  some  inftuetittaf  persons. 
Mr,  Samuel  Adame  axt/nliy  nominate!  a difv 
fetent  «ae  by  aefciwg,  with  Ins  eyes  looking 
to  Mr.  Hancock’s  boitee,  • Is  there  hot  anoth- 
er J dbit  that  may  do  better P'- 

The  hint  took.  Mr.  John  Hancock**  m&vte 
was  ileadf  and  bad  left  him  a v&ry  coibmter- 
able  fortune  (over  VIHjfc  Adams 

judged  that  the  fortune  wonid  give  err^iit 
and  Biip|if>rt  te  the  <ma»6  otf  liberty,  tiie 
js^pnlarity  would  please  the  possessor,  .ami 
that  b>5  might  e^ily ,'bo  secitrod-  by.  pfir-deut 
management  and  make  a conapicnoci^  tig- 
tire  in  Ui^  bivnd  uf  patnutH. 

Hond^lL  # that  time  twenty-nin«  yoars 
old,  wAtV  o omn  uf  umbiUoa  as  well  ag  of 
wealth,  and  to  a mxui  of  Mr.  Adsm^a  keen 
dificeniDient  and  foresight  it  wom  no  small 
thing  to  secure  bis  influence  on  the  surle  of 
liberty.  He*  never  lost  nn  opporthiuty  of 
advancing  him  in  popalar  ootico  and  jhihlic 
position,  where  Hanoockr«  prufose  lil»craBty, 
fine  person,  and  aftghle  manners  made  suc- 
cess certain.  Tlirengii  Gage**  proscription, 
a few  years  later,  the  names  of  Hancock  ami 
Adams  will  h<?  ifidfesoliibly  connected  m.i  for 
and  so  long  tf#/  tlie  history  of  our  country  is 
known  and 

Whatever  may  have  V*en  th*  private 
views  of  ML  Adftima  with  regard  to  the  litrt* 
mate  future  and  ijidepend<mt*c  of  the  color 
nie«,  no  one  cun  read  the  letters  ami  peti- 
tions to  the  government,  framed  and  many 


ef  them  penned  by  Soinod  Adam*,  arid  fa il 
to  ifrbserv*  «ud  a*Jhnire  the  ete&ruess  and 
mo«.lerattau  With  mtevb  the  gflrurt anre*  are 
stated,  m well  m the  imswm  with.  whi^h 
their  rights  ate  asserted.  incident 

related  by  Mrs.  Jianbab  Wulls,  Mr,  Adames 
♦langhter,  show*  huw  little  faith  ho  hitustdf 


trf ?p 


& 


the  father  of  the  mmurtmx **■ 


had  in  the  mejey  or  Justice  r»f  the  king. 
The  y<umg  girl  ramarktai  M glanced 
over  the  petition  to*  the  king*  uTtyat  paper 
will  soon  be  touched  by  the  royaJ  band/' 
Her  father  quickly  It  will,  my  dear, 

more  likely  be  spurned  by  the  royal  foot 
lit  .1768  Mr,  Adams  openly  resigned  nil 
hope  of  justice  from  Paris  naienk  American 
independence  then  became  ih§  one  aim  of 
his  WHh  t&ta  % mfrpMt  is  easy 

to  tk$  aviated  the 

exciting  celetedUm  ojt |hA  fthild  i&Edversa- 
ry  of  the  outbreak  tiie  ^j4wp  Act, 

August  Tf,  I7b&  The.  0O6b>o  •i^>ieetf«v:ibr: 
August  i&  contains  i£  foil'  accoi^t  of  the  pr^ 
ceediuga.  The  people,  to  the  nntnter  of 
thre^  haadred  and  ^fty,  aa.«*enihte&  under 
the  Liberty  Tree,  theuco  £w\jouriied  to  Dor- 
Chester,  where-  a great  feast;  was  spread  in 
the  open  air.  Tktee  large  pig© 
were  barbecued,  forty- five  regm 
liif  toasts  were  drunk,  not  Lti  cold 
water*  but  we  have  Mr,  j oht*  Ad-V 
xm^s  word  for  it  that  r bare  were 
no  excesses  committed,  hud,  to 
the  credit  of  thi^  Sods  of  Liberty, 
not  a sdcrglo  intoxicated  |«aw  »a 
was  seen  through  the  mtifo  day, 

Similar  festivities  were  promoted 
and  eocoiuagwi  by  James  OUa 
and  Sant  no!  Adam s,  w he  ewieOmiHl 
tkara  b *tn»ng  el  emeu  t foe  pop  a- 
l&rily,  arid  to  keep  Aliyb  ip  the  ;;; 
mipdh :4f  the  people  A «eu*c  >f  l2':  * 
i&fciir  wrmiga  m::  w ell  vx*  tb At  ,,• . ~ 
rights;  A few  os  the  regular  :.  " 
too*!*  prepared  by  Adams  and  - 
Otis  giro  the  key*nofo,  “The 
speanly  lumoygt  of  aU  task r mas- 
tew  and  the  redress  o £ ail  gn o v * 
a»vt?*,n  4 Strong  bulteru,  firm  'w* 

bhk'fcj!4mf>d  sharp  £rca  to  ail  who 
de*rVv&.  prooeasicuv 

ot unlock  in  a wifo- 
cent  amt  qrtforly  masmor^  flna* 
txKtk^  diarist  heading  ii,  and 
another  bringing  dp  thd  rear 
They  routed  the  city  v 

iliirk,  marehed  rocmd  the  skute-h then 
quietly  dispersed*  each  niuo  to  Ids  own 
home*  '•; ' ::*  ■ 

The  famous  “Appeal  to  the  World0  in 
ITtSTwas  written  in  defense  of  dohn  Han- 
cock, with  regard  ho  whom  nialidoas  niia- 
repreeeiitntions  had  been  made  Vh  England, 
charging  that  in  a certain  ririt » barge  be- 
longing to  ars  English  vessel  whose  pxm%*t 
hud  made  himself  oluioxUnm  for  divert  rea- 
sons, chiefly  aulawfit)  impHsobmont.,  hdd 
been  burned  before  Hugeoek**  house  with 
his  cpmmnt;  wheft,  iu  fact,  it  w as  burned  on 
the  open  Commit,  jaui  Mr.  inihi- 

ence  hud  been  <m  tlj©  side  of  law  dud  tmter. 
ft  wm  mi  the  excited  rooe  ting  that  folio  wed, 
when  a heavy  tmn  had  Cou>pi>tlod  h(1  jourit- 
ment  from  Liberty  Tree  t<?  FaoewlHlkHva»d 


llienee;  for  the  gTeaf  crowd,  to  tlfo  Old  South., 

that  dames  Otis  ottered  these  Heyy  woiscls: 
m3K!  we  i4  d^food  oivr  tj%Tties 

and  priv  ileges,  i bu-p  nm\  we  shall 

ou«r  and  all  re©i^t  unto  bJoOdt  tvot  Jt  pruy 
Ood  Almighty  thb  may  h^ppkp f* 

As  au  iastauue  «af  Sdtiiaixtjit  ^'<V0dfioi»iS1^ ^ if  1 in 
dealing  with  nmukind,  im  ai*4n«ifot»c  tviated 
by  his  daughter  is  worth  place.  At  a rneeV 
ing  of  the  Assembly,  where  ever  two  tk«»- 
sand  persons  were  present ,;  a C(?nmitttee  re*, 
portal  that  one  Mr.  Mac— — , a siublwm 
Scotch  man  and  a t/irgc  importer,  had  refused 
to  iHiine  into  the  non-import^tioo  ^ssm’ia* 
tion.  An  angry  spirit  was  manifoslltig  it- 
self, when  Mr,  AduuiSvWith  that  suariicr  fo 
modo  whfolt  alway  s dtetingui^hed  him^  ftrpac 
and  movsd  flmt  fhd  AHsembly  resolve  itself 
into  a Qpi&mitUiG  'pf.  |fe  ichole  home,  wait  *>ri 


Mr.  Mae* f hud  urge  hie  eoruphaoce.  Tim 

was  met  by  mi  alfimati V«>  anti  the  business 
of  fhb  from  an  ot». 

sciyre  corner,  not  retiahing  such  a possibly 
mas*i*>e  argument,  came  a squeaking  voice 
in  a Scotch  accent,  “Mr.  Moderator, T tfgrv^t 
I agree!”  This  unexpected  interruption 
fmn  the  diminutive  grotesque  4gurex  it*  a 
ivddi.«U  smoke-dded  w ig^direw  all  eyes  upon 
1<  i in . 11  is  mi  tide  n con  c etsion k and  f Tie  manner 
in  which  it;  was  obtained^  Imxught  HmDders 
of  appTawso^  Mr,  Adams,  with  a polite,  con- 
d^ccodiflg  how  Aif  pf.otoetioD,  pmntvd  to  a 
seat  near  by,  and  quieted  the  diiereet  and 
Crigiiioned  Sdotehiuan, 

However  cotcaliafcory  Mr,  Adonis  might 
hits  whuu  the  hour  or  the  nun  dcma*ulcd  it, 
there  were  crjsvs  When  only  audacity  and 
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, a one  as  John  Arl- 
| iif nSf  recall!*! g it  hi 
| after-y eatfev  thmight 
| fit  for  a ft  a tsouol  liis- 
| tondalpamtingt  In 
| the  CoonvdDCduwh- 
P her  vcm  ^ombletl 
ji  tfic  *?f 

1 civj]  And  military 
ff  authority 
If  brilliant 


coidmoea 

■ of  the  (la>— 'Eoglish 

scarlet  cloth  coats* 
Uirge  white 

C huraber  him#  with 

emblazoned  ^fth 
Arina,  wliiio  ortcr  if 

light  of  a win- 
ters day  streamed 
tUrdngb  the  dhl  Win- 
tk\we,  Jfc<fpri»  them 
stood  Raimuel,  Ad- 
urim,  clearLy.  fJxdadx 
st  ating  the  demand* 
oft  he  pedpt*  r . •**;  It  is 
themitmiromn*  ofufc-. 
idh  of  the  thiHidg; 
thai  the  reply  to  the 
Vote  idh&idt- 
*htA  iu  the  taoniing 
is  by  n*>  meas-ifc  «at~ 

ieea  Wtd  aktiefy  f Jbtuii 

H 1 1 | | : tu^d  A ttitalftad  im- 

**j»vicn  i.DAA&-^rut  /wimw  t-^ncTKiTT.  tnedi*?*!  removal  of 

' ! theimop*."  Huritb- 

go  that  looked  mdy  to  uUi-  inecw  had  piwteiudy  iniinthte*!  that 
i?  Whole,  at  whatever  cost  regiment,  the  TWtf-Hty^HiWtfei::  Bbiif*i&:  hir  V&* 
writ,  were  demanded  Such  moved,  This  hr,  repeated*  mldlug,  “ The 
ble  nccai^oii  iii  Morph,  1770,  troops  %te  not  subject  to  &j  auihurityj  X 
jc  of  the  people,  Adame  do-  have  no  power  to  remove  tbew." 

Nxbfloo  tlie  rentovul  of  the  Drawing  hdriH*lfto  his  fall  height,  hie 
t the  town  of  Boston.  The  clear  blue  <ofM  fihshiiag,  with  outstretched 
ceiled  hfifi  boon  vm  of  the  am,wh^;l»  sbr<*?k  *hghUy  v-lUi  Hue  onergy 
ton.  Tbo  **  tixvimcre*19  had  of  hie  eotih  gaging Brilliantly  »t  0ut.eb.iit-: 
t waveeing  and  riduc^atitj  sw,he  r^p|ietlKdIf  yort  have  the  power  to 
rte  vmcc  tho  people,  retpovn  <w  reghflbnt,  you  b^vj^pbwetf  tfl  ra- 

ng rfWC  fdf^Wodt  Sa  the  jtiOve  baffc  It  ts  at  jour  petti  5 f jmt  rrafdso, 
ned  to  trebt  thslr  j The  meeting  is  cndup^d  of  three  thousand 

Adifferehce,  &1I } yi^opj A The#  aw  becoming  irop&tteni.  A 

in  the  ilit-ong^not  even  the  | thobssthd  men  at#  alwudj  arHvcd  fmm  the 

very  streets  add...  the  wimfc  tfountry  us  in 

he  of  th^  iietdfetuinA  m^ion.  Wight  is  approitvhmg.  Aot^ 
S by  Samuel  Ad&m,  In  TA  f dSatyr  idiswet  Is  eKpocted.  ItotA  re^iwcsftr  or 
rf  UI»  ihie  Jirtlicfnctoryi4'  a «?o»*ru  • , ^ '/  > 

from  thrive  thousand  voices  The  irresolute  Chief  Magistrate,  aummnd- 
sd  mftet  ring.  A nevr  com-  ed  m be  was  by  the  insignia  of  power,  wag 
mi  el  Adame  a*  apokeemats,  no  match  for  the  iron  man  of  the-  people.  He 
a wait  ow  the  Oorernor  wjd  t^u Ailed  the  majesty  T the  gjr^atniyss*  of 

xmiod  thus  removal  of  the  patriotism^  Th«  troopg  treine  wUhdmvrn — 

! troopiB  that  Lord  Korth  e'r^tr  after  spd;e  of 
l and  ttnpre»site  »ceuef each  t as Sam  Adamses  regunents” 
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It  is  this  moment  that  John  Singleton  Cop- 
ley, the  greatest  portrait  painter  of  the  day, 
has  chosen  for  the  portrait  of  Samuel  Adams, 
painted  for  John  Hancock,  and  which,  now 
the  property  of  the  city  of  Boston,  hangs  in 
Faneuil  Hall.  An  engraving  from  this  por- 
trait heads  this  paper.  It  represents  a man 
in  the  prime  of  life,  hair  slightly  powdered,  a 
suit  of  reddish-brown  (which  seems  to  have 
been  his  habitual  costume),  a most  republic- 
an simplicity  marking  his  carriage  and  dress. 
We  can  almost  feel  and  see  the  dash  of  his 
eye,  almost  hear  the  thrilling  magnetism  of 
his  voice,  which  had  such  power  over  the 
souls  of  men.  A full-size  copy  of  this  pic- 
ture (by  Onthank)  is  in  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia.  The  original  of  the  Johnston 
picture,  taken  when  Mr.  Adams  was  Govern- 
or of  Massachusetts,  was  destroyed  by  fire ; 
the  engraving  from  it,  however,  was  con- 
sidered an  admirable  likeness  by  those  who 
only  a few  years  since  were  still  able  to  re- 
call the  venerable  form  and  features  of  Gov- 
ernor Adams. 

Miss  Whitney  has  completed  an  admirable 
statue  of  Adams,  who,  with  Winthrop,  was 
chosen  to  represent  Massachusetts  in  the 
gallery  of  distinguished  Americans  now  col- 
lecting in  Washington  by  order  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  Boston  Gazette,  September  9, 1771, 
over  the  signature  “ Candidus,”  Mr.  Adams 
expresses  his  indexible  determination  and 
singleness  of  vision.  “Should  we  acqui- 
esce in  their  taking  threepence  only  because 
they  please,  we  at  least  tacitly  consent  that 
they  should  have  sovereign  control  of  our 
purses,  and  when  they  please  they  will 
claim  an  equal  right,  and  perhaps  plead  a 
precedent  from  it,  to  take  a shilling  or  a 
pound.  At  present  we  have  the  reins  in 
our  own  hands ; we  can  easily  avoid  paying 
tribute  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of  those 
articles  by  which  it  is  extorted  from  us.” 
This  advice  he  carried  into  practice  in  his 
own  house.  Tea  was  interdicted  almost 
from  the  first  hint  of  persistent  taxation. 
A marked  preference  was  shown  for  every 
thing  of  American  manufacture.  Mr.  Adams 
never  wore  nor  permitted  his  family  to  wear 
English  cloth.  “It  behooves  every  Ameri- 
can,” he  went  on  to  say,  “to  encourage  home 
manufactures,  that  our  oppressors  may  feel 
through  their  pockets  the  effects  of  their  blind 
folly” 

It  became  a custom  and  a fashion  among 
Boston  ladies  to  make  up  spinning  parties, 
meeting  alternate  nights,  without  tea , but 
varying  discourse  on  the  topics  of  the  day 
with  singing  and  playing  on  the  spinet  (an 
instrnment  then  in  vogue  that  resembled 
somewhat  the  piano-forte).  One  occasion 
is  recorded  when  these  Daughters  of  Liberty 
met  in  the  house  of  a popular  clergyman, 
spun  232  skeins  of  fine  yarn,  which  they 
presented  to  him,  much  inspired  in  their 
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work  and  songs  by  the  presence  of  many  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty.  They  put  in  practice 
the  advice  of  one  of  their  poets — 

“First  throw  aside  your  top-knots  of  pride; 

Wear  naught  but  your  own  country  linen ; 

Of  economy  boast ; let  your  pride  be  the  most 

To  show  clothes  of  your  own  make  and  spinning.” 

The  contempt  which  Samuel  Adams  al- 
ways entertained  for  wealth,  save  as  a means 
to  a noble  end,  was  little  understood  by  the 
king’s  officers  when,  in  1774,  a bribe  of  two 
thousand  guineas  a year  was  offered  him, 
with  a patent  of  nobility,  if  he  would  but 
use  his  induence  on  the  side  of  the  govern- 
ment. Said  Governor  Hutchinson : “ Such  is 
the  obstinacy  and  indexible  disposition  of 
the  man  that  he  never  would  be  conciliated 
by  any  office  or  gift  whatever.”  Governor 
Guge  sent  a confidential  messenger  to  Mr. 
Adams  to  offer  the  alternative  of  personal 
advantage  or  of  the  anger  of  the  king,  beg- 
ging him  to  make  his  peace  with  the  king. 
Adams  heard  Colonel  Fenton  with  courtesy ; 
then,  glowing  with  indignation,  he  arose  and 
replied : “ Sir,  I trust  I have  long  since  made 
my  peace  with  the  King  of  kings.  No  per- 
sonal consideration  shall  induce  me  to  aban- 
don the  cause  of  my  country.  Tell  Govern- 
or Gage  it  is  the  advice  of  Samuel  Adams 
to  him  no  longer  to  insult  the  feelings  of  an 
exasperated  people.” 

As  an  instance  of  the  popular  esteem  in 
which  Mr.  Adams  was  held,  his  daughter  re- 
lates that  before  his  departure  for  Congress 
in  1774,  as  the  family  were  assembled  at 
supper,  a knock  at  the  door  announced  a 
well-known  tailor,  who,  refusing  to  answer 
any  questions,  insisted  on  measuring  Mr. 
Adams  for  a suit  of  clothes;  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  a fashionable  hatter,  then  by  a 
shoe-maker,  and  several  others  on  similar 
errands.  A few  days  after,  a large  trunk,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  was  brought 
to  the  houseiand  deposited  in  the  doorway. 
It  contained  a complete  suit  of  clothes,  two 
pairs  of  shoes  in  the  best  style,  a set  of  sil- 
ver shoe-buckles,  a set  of  gold  knee-buckles, 
a set  of  gold  sleeve-buttons  (still  preserved 
by  a descendant  and  namesake),  an  elegant 
cocked  hat,  gold-headed  cane,  red  cloak,  and 
other  minor  articles  of  wearing  apparel; 
the  cane  and  sleeve-buttons  (which  Mr. 
Adams  wore  when  he  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence)  bore  the  device  of 
the  Liberty  cap.  The  journey  to  Phila- 
delphia in  those  days  was  no  trifiing  affair, 
it  was  taken  on  horseback,  and,  with  need- 
ful stoppages,  required  fifteen  days. 

June  12,  1775,  Gage  proclaimed  martial 
law.  In  this  proclamation  was  the  famous 
proscription  of  Hancock  and  Adams:  “When 
his  Majesty’s  gracious  pardon  was  offered  to 
all  persons  who  should  forthwith  lay  down 
their  arms  and  return  to*  the  duties  of  peace- 
able subjects,  excepting  only  from  the  bene- 
fit of  such  pardon  Samuel  Adams  and  John 
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cflv buckled  Aboee,  and  red  elo&k.  Though 
cordial,  he  woe  always  aouKiwfeftt  formal* 
There  was  ^>met)ung  In  hU  aspect  Hndtnva- 
iicr  tluit,  on^3  Itavii^  seen  the  man*  made 
it  impossible  to  forg*?t  him—  fiorhi  cowipi^x- 
iou,  clear  dark  blue  *ym  (awS^®3^)*  h«&vyr 
al most  bfmby , ■ ftyebrowA  and  a eemnienauce 
whose  benignant  majestic'  ex^tc«aion  aw 

Air,  Adams  has  been  represented  m an> 
Sfere,  ^tra\tducedT  &h&  puritanical r peruntr 
ting*  neither  levity  nor  annmeuiextt  in  hia 
himg^ttoUi.  But  this  is  incorrect  as  to  his 
life.  He  delighted  in  ymmg  aoewfcy' 
and  the  sports  of  children,  had  atwnjre  ploas- 
aidvwrdV  for  them,  and  was  one  of  those 
hnmgtuint  characters  whom  children  ap- 
proftoh  with  confidence  and  love.  His  own 
recreations  wern  tew- — ej  ihet  riding  with  a 
friend  into  the  country*  or 
3$  sailing  m the  harbor,  it  may 

: be  -t#  teat  mm  «.f  bis  friend 
-t$j;  ' Hancock's  newly  ‘1 attached 
L AWjMf  perhaps  an  exenrsi on 

^ Allege,  his  be- 

MHMfr  loved  riiwn  mufM  grille  light- 
house,  a trough  jaunt.  .over 
- *2rw^  sharp  rocks  tA  tfe  point  of 
Bife;  JPC'-  the  is! and  opposite Nontnrk- 
°*i  ^here  1 Uviv  wk#  # hideous 
?,,"  . cave  containing  marine  t-ufi- 
osiiies/*  3li»  only  bers<ui*d 
acco  m plikbmeii  f .si’ae-jshto^agi 
for  which  hfr  possessed  both 
aaB^^fefe  due  utttnrnJ  t.fttrte  -and ‘’the 
voice  of  Hi)  ftngvh?'  . IBs  two 

1^P%  Jt;  V himself  superintended,  idrd- 
1 Sm'  Ixed  him  as  an  affectionate, 
jflfc* tender  father  and  wise  friend. 

It  is  a touching  scene. 
';  flheiehed  by  an  eye -wit- 
ness,  when,  in  1800,  Gove -m- 
or  Strong,  passing  through 
Winter  Stiver  at  the  head  of 
& great  military  procession, 
stopped  before  the  venerable 
pUtriofte  house,  and,  with  unentered  bead^ 
eftltited  the  old  man,  publicly  expressing 
hU  deep  re  v fijw  tfvt.  The  military  presented 


Hktieoek,  whowfj  offenses  are  ief  too  flagitious 
a nbtiypd  irr-^diixit  of  any  oth^rthgu  condign 
puaiahitmut^  :.Tkm  ^jsoripfemi'hat  added 
new  Bistre  to  tin*  ptHinoM  muK&k  giving 
them  rfti  fame. 

In  ihe  ftoafou  ¥?<%,  appear- 

ed a rhymed  vdfBion?  of  which  vre  give  one 
flt&ZRa:  >'/£  • *•*'♦  : ' ; \. 

“ Hnt  tium  I mutfi  oat  of  tblit  plgo.  lock 
Botfi dainiio)  Adama  and  Jpi\)i  Hancock? 

Vot  Uie»e  Vile  tMitmt  (fiky  bmlwf.are«>  ;i)‘V' 
Mutt  ht?  tackcil  up  ut  al\  AdvcrUu?,Ofii 
M any  proilor  of  a p<mhm 
Would  only  tend.  ihea«  xogufia  to  }&iHe tt.y> 

In  the  ffttl  of  1 T?0j  wlieh  Mjcr;  John  Adants 
and  Alr>  Saibuel  Adftrns  were  tmth  l‘ft  PhUa- 
delpJda,,  ilie  ‘i ; t\ihv  wife,  by  Air. 
Oerry^  hipfidnd  of, gtfeto  |>n^- 

ent,  payiilg  fer  thg  a&mft  upwatd.  uf  forty 


: . ; ; ; ' **&£**«. 

shilljftg^  ■';^^'  ihr^tftko  on  the 

part  /the giv- 
en Sftfxmo]  instead  0$  to  Airs.  Jt»Jui~ 

On  hh^idtaihy  tho  for  mot  inti  ted 

the  latter,  with  some  ■ jQrinmifi,  .tti.-A 
ing.  Mrs.  John  praiwl  the  ten  whioli  Mrs* 
8am  ner#  medhmrt  had  shut  and 
bled  not  » little  in  her  next ;. hitter 
that  be  slrnnhl  not;  have  heen  aa  ftTJteutito 
ha  his  kfatuiiftn,  The  muon  of  tW  joke  up- 
peareil,  lidwev.er,  when  yte  John  discovered 
it  whs  her  own  tea  with  which  she  had  been 
go  bountiful] y cu tertaimvl.  Of  nonmi,  when 
the  error  was  discovered^  Mrs.  Biaamel  r*> 
turned  all  that  remained. 

Though  but  little  above  the  ta^stin 
height,  Air.  Adamft.s  erect  carriage  guVg  hiin 
the  appearance  of  being  mil.  To  the  lfset  he 
vrore  the  tie-wig,  cocked  hat,  kneebreeeb* 
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DICK  VOSE  was  a Jayhawker.  The  Kan- 
sas troops  had  accepted  the  appella- 
tion good-naturedly,  though  it  had  been 
originally  given  them  by  the  Missourians 
as  an  intimation  that  they  were  only  rob- 
bers of  poultry  - yards.  It  was  the  year 
1862,  and  the  White  River,  in  Arkansas,  was 
the  scene  of  constant  sharp-shooting  and 
skirmishes,  resulting  invariably  in  greater 
loss  upon  the  Union  than  on  the  rebel  side. 
Disheartened  by  continual  defeat,  the  Jay- 
hawkers  had  almost  decided  to  beat  a re- 
treat through  Missouri  into  Kansas,  when  a 
rumor  was  brought  them  by  runaway  slaves 
that  the  Mississippi  had  been  cleared  by 
Union  gun-boats.  Dick  Yose,  who  had  a 
special  talent  for  a scout’s  duty,  was  sent 
out  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  report. 
He  tramped  sturdily  through  dense  thick- 
ets, now  and  then  making  a detour  around 
a swamp  or  a deserted  farm-house,  which 
might  be  the  lurking-place  of  44  Bush-whack- 
ers,” as  the  Kansans  and  negroes  denomina- 
ted the  Confederate  guerrilla  troops.  After 
two  days’  solitary  march,  he  found  himself 
before  a rude  landing  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  river.  On  the  opposite  side  was  an- 
other of  the  same  character,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  there  had  been  a ferry  here 
in  time  past.  There  was  also  a group  of 
buildings  on  the  further  side  that  appeared 
to  be  warehouses,  and,  a little  retired  from 
them,  a fine  old  plantation.  On  the  Arkan- 
sas shore  stood  a forlorn  negro  cabin,  form- 
ed of  44  slabs,”  or  unplaned  planks. 

A venerable  darky  with  a frosty  poll,  who 
was  lolling  luxuriously  on  the  sunny  side 
of  his  domicile,  rose  with  some  difficulty  and 
ambled  briskly  toward  him. 

44  Bress  de  Lord ! ye  done  come  at  last,  has 
yet  Barm-ob-Gilead  said  he  done  heam 
tell  de  Jayhawkers  was  on  de  road,  but  we’s 
been  so  tuk  up  watchin’  de  ribber  dat  we 
nebber  kep’  no  look-out  toward  de  bresch.” 

As  the  old  man  spoke,  a crowd  of  small 
contrabands  swarmed  around  him  like  cock- 
roaches, to  take  a look  at  the  stranger.  Dick 
explained  that  he  was  very  hungry,  and 
asked  if  he  could  obtain  dinner. 

44  Sartin,  sartin,”  said  the  old  negro,  lead- 
ing the  way  into  his  poor  house  with  great 
alacrity.  44  Heah,  you,  Lily-ob-de- Valley, 
take  dis  yeah  skillet  an’  fotch  some  water ; 
Roee-ob-Choron,  reach  down  dat  ar  piece  ob 
side  meat ; you,  Barm-ob-Gilead,  light  out 
into  de  timber  an’  fotch  some  bresch ; you, 
Polly  Pharaoh — ;’  But  he  did  not  finish 
his  sentence;  for  Polly  Pharaoh,  an  over- 
grown thin  girl,  with  short  skirts,  long  heels, 
and  a cavernous  pink  sun-bonnet,  which  she 
wore  at  all  times,  even  when  in  the  house, 
had  anticipated  all  his  orders,  and  was  al- 
ready stirring  up  the  corn-dodger. 

While  the  preparations  for  dinner  went 
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on,  Dick  entered  into  conversation  with  his 
host.  He  had  been  the  slave  of  Colonel 
St.  Etienne,  who  owned  the  great  cotton 
plantation  opposite.  He  said  that  the  col- 
onel had  fled  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of 
Farragut,  carrying  with  him  all  that  he 
could  in  the  ferry-boat,  and  leaving  word 
that  he  should  come  again  for  the  cotton 
with  which  the  warehouses  were  stored; 
and  then  in  his  rude  dialect  he  gave  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  the  quaint  names  of 
his  numerous  family. 

i4De  colonel  he  de  son  of  ole  miss,  and 
ole  miss  she  was  sho  enough  French,  and 
mighty  curus  and  pernickety;  done  druv 
round  de  colonel  so  long  as  she  done  lived. 

Young  miss,  de  colonel’s  wife,  eouldn’t  abide 
her  nohow,  and  ’pears  like  dey  done  guv 
each  odder  all  de  trouble  dey  could.  But 
madame,  dat  aria  ole  miss,  she  owned  de 
plantation,  an’  she  hab  her  own  way  mos’ 
frequent.  Fus  thing  she  done  was  to  name 
all  de  niggahs  ober  again  ’cordin’  to  dar 
sarbice  and  some  fool  heathin  book  ob  hern. 

Pwas  engineer  den  on  de  colonel’s  ferry- 
boat, de  Mud  Hen — peart  little  critter — an’ 
madame  she  come  down  to  de  landin’  an’  see 
me  at  my  post,  an’  my  oldest  son  a-stuffin’ 
de  furnace,  an’  what  did  she  do  but  gib  me 
Charon  for  a name,  and  call  my  boy  Pluto. 

I didn’t  say  nuffin  to  her  den,  for  I k no  wed 
she  was  mighty  easily  outed,  but  I says  to 
de  colonel  next  day,  says  1, 4 Colonel,  can’t 
stand  dat  ar  name  no  way  whatsomebber ; % 

I’s  a elder  in  de  Baptist  church,  I is,  an’  I’s 
sot  on  havin’  Bible  names  fur  me  an’  all 
my  chillen.’  4 But  Charon’s  so  ’propriate,’ 
says  de  colonel, 4 an’  I mean  to  hab  you  an’ 
one  or  two  odder  boys  do  nuffin  but  run 
de  Mud  Hew,  Pluto’s  a likely  boy,  an’  I 
mean  to  hab  him  taught  pilotin’  on  de  Gen- 
evieve.1 De  Genevieve  war  de  colonel’s  cot- 
ton barge,  what  he  used  to  float  de  cotton 
on  down  to  New  Orleans.  4 Well,  colonel,’ 
says  1, 4 if  you  want  a name  what’s  ’propri- 
ate to  his  profession,  jes  call  my  boy  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  an’  let  me  keep  my  name;  I’s 
sure  Ferry-oh’s  a good  enough  one  if  I’s  to 
run  de  ferry,  an’,  as  I said  before,  I’s  done 
sot  on  me  an’  my  boy  bein’  named  arter 
some  one  ob  de  forty  ’postles.’  De  colonel 
he  jes  laughed — nice  easy  man,  de  colonel 
— an’  says  he,  4 All  right,  Uncle  Pharaoh, 
but  you  mus’  let  madame  call  you  Charon.’ 

4 ’Pears  like,  colonel,’  says  1, 4 dat  ar  name’s 
more  fittin’  for  a gal,  an’  if  it’s  all  de  same 
to  you,  Bah,  I’ll  jes  jine  it  on  to  my  darter 
Rose,  Rose-ob-Charon,  an’  dat  ar  makes  a 
Bible  name  arter  all.’  Arter  dat  I named 
my  second  son  Barm-ob-Gilead,  an’  my  youn- 
gest darter,  dat  little  shiny  black  one  dar, 

Lily -ob-de -Valley ; but  ole  miss  she  hab 
her  way  about  ebery  odder  niggah  on  de 
plantation.  Dar  was  Dianny,  and  Venus — 
dat  war  my  ole  woman ; an’  de  baker  gal 
was  Ceres — nebber  see  why  she  guv  her  dat 
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name  nohow,  for  a more  onserious  pusson 
yon  nebber  sot  eyes  on.  Orifus  he  fiddled 
for  ’em  when  dey  had  deir  dancin’  parties, 
an’  ’Polio  Belvidere  war  de  han’some  yaller 
boy  dat  war  de  colonel’s  tickiler  valley; 
Phoebus  war  de  coachman ; but,  lor  l I don’t 
pertend  to  remember  all  de  names.  Ole 
miss  she  see  Polly  about  a year  arter  dat, 
an’  Polly  she  so  awful  ugly — she  done  had 
her  har  all  burned  off  an’  her  face  scotched 
— dat’s  why  she  wear  her  sun-bonnet  all  de 
time — an’  ole  miss  named  her  Polyphemus, 
an’  I dussn’t  change  it  for  any  ting  in  dis 
yer  platitndinary  world.  Well,  dar  war  a 
heap  ob  Pollies  on  de  plantations  neighbor- 
in’ roun’,  an’  somehow  de  niggahs  nebber 
could  get  used  to  dat  Phemus,  an’  so  dey 
called  her  Uncle  Pharaoh’s  Polly,  an’  fin’ly 
jes  Polly  Pharaoh.” 

During  this  recital  Rose-ob-Sharon,  Lily- 
ob-de- Valley,  and  Barm-ob-Gilead  had  all 
clustered  about  their  father,  making  occa- 
sional personal  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
stranger.  Polly  Pharaoh,  who  had  gone  qui- 
etly about  the  work  of  getting  dinner,  now 
from  the  depths  of  her  pink  calico  tunnel 
announced  it  ready.  While  eating,  Dick  ob- 
tained the  news  he  wished : a part  of  Farra- 
gut’s  fleet  had  gone  up  the  river,  and  a part 
were  stationed  at  Napoleon,  further  down, 
upon  the  Arkansas  side.  Polly  Pharaoh 
served  him  deftly,  silently.  Many  times  he 
tried  to  catch  a glimpse  of  her  face,  but  it 
was  only  a swift  vision  of  darkness,  in  which 
two  piercingly  bright  pupils  twinkled  in  the 
midst  of  broad  moon-likc  settings.  The  eyes 
interested  him,  and  he  asked, 

“ How  did  your  daughter  become  so  badly 
burned  T” 

“ Dat  a^s  a long  story,”  said  old  Pharaoh. 
“You  see,  Pontius  Pilate  went  away  an’ 
larned  pilotin’,  den  he  piloted  de  Mud  Hen 
for  a while ; an’  Polly  Pharaoh,  she  didn’t 
hab  nuffin  to  do,  an’  she  used  to  set  up 
in  de  pilot-house  wid  him.  Well,  fin’ly  de 
colonel  changed  him  on  to  de  Genevieve  to 
take  de  cotton  down  to  New  Orleans,  an’ 
you  nebber  see  a gal  so  lonesome  an’  onset- 
tied  as  Polly  Pharaoh  while  he  war  gone. 
Next  trip  what  did  she  do  but  hide  ’mongst 
de  cotton  bales  an’  go  off  wid  him.  When 
dey  was  half-way  down  de  ribber  de  boat 
took  fiah,  an’  Pontius  Pilate,  when  he  see 
de  flames  a-blowin’  right  fur  de  pilot-house 
(he  always  was  an  ornery  kind  ob  niggah, 
sort  ob  yallerish,  like  his  marm),  didn’t  wait 
to  steer  de  boat  up  to  sho’,  but  jes  jumped 
plump  into  de  ribber  an’  swam  for  true. 
Den  Polly  she  jes  grabbed  de  wheel  an’ 
held  de  nozzle  ob  de  boat  ’gin  de  sho’,  wid 
de  fire  a-flarin’  an’  a-sparkin’  in  her  face,  till 
ebery  soul  war  off ; den  Bhe  dumb  down  de 
side  ob  de  boat  an’  dropped  into  de  water, 
an’  some  of  de  roustabouts  done  fished  her 
out.” 

“ That  was  a very  heroic  deed,  little  Pol- 


ly,” said  Dick;  ‘<and  Pontius  Pilate  ran 
away,  I suppose  f” 

“ No,  Sah ; dat  mis’able  fool  niggah  done 
come  a- whinin’  home,  an’  I took  him  by  de 
eah  an’  toted  him  up  to  de  house,  an’  says  I 
to  de  colonel,  ‘ Ef  you  don’t  make  a zample 
ob  him,  I will.’  But  de  colonel  he  so  mighty 
easy,  he  nebber  did  nuffin  but  hab  de  ober- 
seer  bran’  a P into  his  forehead;  said  it 
meant  Poltroon ; an’  dkt  ar  meant  coward, 
an’  stood  for  his  name  same  time.  Not  long 
arter  dat  Pontius  Pilate  done  stole  a lot  ob 
whiskey  (he  always  drunk  de  ’lowance  de 
colonel  guv  us  for  de  whole  fam’ly),  but  dis 
time  he  done  fill  hisself  chock-full,  an’  he 
hab  de  ’lirium  tririums  awful.  When  he  got 
well  he  says  to  me,  ‘ Clar  to  goodness,  farder, 
bleve  de  debbil  did  want  dis  chile  sho 
enough.’  ‘ Shouldn’t  be  sprized,’  says  I ; 4 de 
Lord  He  knows  His  own,  an’  ’pears  like  de 
debbil  ought  to  know  liis’n.’  ‘Maybe  de 
Lord  done  let  me  off  dis  time  to  guv  me  one 
more  chance  fur  repentance,’  says  he.  ‘ Dun- 
no  about  dat,’  says  I;  ‘I  don’t  bleve  de 
Lord’s  got  any  use  for  no  sech  mis’able, 
cowardly  sneak  as  you  be.’  But  at  de  nex’ 
camp-meetin’  dar  he  was  for  sho,  on  de 
mourners’  bench,  a-shoutin’  for  mercy,  an’ 
befo’  de  meetin’  let  out  he  ’dared  he’d  got 
religion.  When  de  time  came  for  de  bap- 
tism, me  an’  Farder  Socrates  was  sot  apart 
for  de  work,  an’  says  I,  ‘ Bmdder  Socrates, 
you  take  de  women-folks  an’  I’ll  ’tend  to  de 
men.’  When  I came  to  Pontius  Pilate,  I 
held  him  down  under  de  water  till  he  hol- 
lered for  mercy. 

“ 1 Mercy  1 you  pore,  perishin’  sinner,’  says 
I.  ‘ You  didn’t  hab  no  mercy  on  dose  pore, 
perishin’  sinners  on  board  de  Genevieve ; it 
was  all  de  same  to  you  ef  de  flames  did 
wrap  ’em  round,  and  deir  souls  go  down  to 
ebberlastin’  bumin’,  so  you  could  light  out 
into  de  ribber  and  swim  like  a craw-fish 
for  him  hole.  You  wanted  de  ribber ; well, 
you  shall  hab  nufif  of  it.  No,  you  needn’t 
blow  an’  snort ; time  nuflf  for  dat  when  you 
gets  whar  de  good  book  says  dar  shall  be 
snortin’  an’  smashin’  ob  teef.  Dar  won’t  be 
no  ribber  to  light  out  into  in  dat  day ; dar 
ain’t  no  desertin’  out  ob  Satan’s  steamboat. 

You  done  thought  dem  flames  mighty  pow- 
erful, but  bime-by  de  boat  done  settled  down 
into  de  ribber  an’  put  de  fire  out ; but  de 
furnaces  on  Satan’s  steamboat  done  heated 
sebenty-seben  times  hotter,  an’  de  good  book 
says  deir  fiah  am  not  squenched.  No,  you 
needn’t  flounder  an’  kick  roun’  an’  try  to 
upset  your  old  farder.  I’s  baptized  a heap 
ob  flounderin’,  chokin’  women  in  my  day, 
an’  I reckon  I can  hold  on  to  you.  In  dat 
ar  dreadful  day  you’ll  wish  you  could  cool 
yourself  off  in  de  b’iler  ob  de  Genevieve , an’ 
pray  de  Lord  to  send  de  angel  Goliali  to 
blow  a ’fresh in’  breflf  on  to  you  from  one  ob 
her  steam  ’scape-valves.  No,  you  Pontius 
Pilate,  it  ’ll  take  more  water  dan  dar  is  in 
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dis  yeah  ribber  to  dean  dat  brack  niggab 
heart  oh  yourn,  but  PU  do  de  best  I can  to 
scour  it  up  for  you,  siimab.  Swallow  all  do 
mud  you  want  to;  irnffin  make  a brass  ket- 
tle shiue  like  ribber  sauck  In  dat  dreadful 
day — ; But  jes  at  dat  point  in  toy  ex’ortin’ 
his  shirt  split  clean  down  hia  back,  an*  I 
done  lost  roy  grip  oil  him  air  (lopped  over 
in  de  water,  with  nufliu  in  my  ban’s  but  a 
pair  ob  galluses.  • 

“ Well,  ’twasn’t  to  l>e  spected  dat  dat  chile 
should  ebber  come  to  no  good.  He  back- 
slidetl  out  ob  Ziou’a  ship  same  way  he  did 
out  ob  de  fcrrwerwre,  an’  we  nebber  see  him 
no  mo’  on  de  mourners*  bench.  De  colonel 
beard  about  it,  an’  ’lowed  be  don©  got  pun- 
ished enongh,  an’  sot  him  to  work  on  board 


gathering  shadows,  by  other  shadows  seem- 
ingly as  unreal  aud  dusky  as  they. 

° tHd  you  ebber  hear  de  hammer*  ring  ?” 

shrilled  the  old  man,  repeating  the  question 
three  times,  until  Dick’s  expectation  was 
wrought  up  to  a high  pitch,  when  he  add- 
ed, in  a low,  wailing  ton©, 

4*As  dey  Tisiled  our  8s  bey  or  down?— 

Chilleren,  d(*y  nailed  our  Ssbeycr  down." 

Then  all  the  others  took  up  the  refrain  : 

41  He  died  for  yon  an*  He  died  for  me. 

An’  He  died  for  us  all  on  Calvary, 

He  died  for  de  whole  roun*  worl'— 

Cbilluren,  He  died  for  dc  whole  roon’  worl’." 

Then  again  the  father  chanted  three  times, 
“ Aa  1 wa«  a-goiu’  along  one  day," 


do  Mud  Hen ; an’  he  done  stuck  by  de  col- 
onel fru  thick  an’  thin.  When  mos’  all  de 
odder  nigs  pulled  foot  an’  lef’  him,  Pon- 
tius Pilate  wouldn’t  do  no  secii  ting;  an’ 
when  de  colonel  up  stakes  an’  lef  de  land 
behind,  in  de  Mud  Hen , Pontius  Pilate  an’ 
my  ole  woman,  Mann  Venus,  don©  went  too, 
Dem  two  tool  niggahs  nebber  did  hah  no 
sense  nohow  ” 

The  supper  finished,  while  the  shadows 
began  to  fill  the  cabin,  the  negroes  cowered 
aronndthe  fire  in  the  mud  chimney,  and  led 
by  the  cracked  voice  of  their  father,  began 
a strange  monotonous  chant.  The  verses, 
withont  rhyme  or  rhythm,  will  give  little 
idea  of  the  effect  of  that  chant  among  the 


completing  the  stanza  with, 

“I  met  King  Jesus  on  de  way." 

And  again  the  whole  choir  joined  in  : 

11  An1  what  do  you  reckon  he  said  to  me, 

But 4 Your  si ii8  are  forgiven  anr  your  soul  eot  free?* 
For  lie  died  for  de  whole  roun’  worl’- 
ChHIereo,  Go  died  for  de  whole  roun*  worlV’ 

Then,  with  a voice  full  of  tears  and  longing, 

Father  Pharaoh  continued : 

M My  aiaher’a  gone  to  bebben,  an*  1 want  to  go  too. 

My  slater’*  gone  to  bebben,  «j*  I want  to  go  ti*>. 

My  slater's  gone  to  hebben,  an’  / want  to  go  too, 

For  to  try  on  de  long  white  robe*— • 

Children,  for  to  try  on  de  long  white  robes." 

And  as  if  reminding  him  of  his  duty  as  a 

spiritual  shepherd,  the  childreu  replied ; 
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“ Didn’t  yon  promise  de  Lord  to  tskecareobde  lambs, 
An’  bring  ’em  at  de  welcome  day  to  His  hands, 
Who  died  for  de  whole  roan'  worl’ — 

Brudder,  who  died  for  de  whole  roan’  wort’T” 

Then  all,  joining  hands  and  rocking  back- 
ward and  forward  in  a sort  of  ecstasy,  sang : 

“ Den  hold  oat,  pilot,  leetle  longer, 

Den  hold  out,  pilot,  leetle  longer, 

Den  hold  out,  pilot,  leetle  longer, 

Nor  let  go  your  grab  ob  de  wheel— 

Brudder,  nor  let  go  your  grab  ob  de  wheel— 

Till  yoa  hear  dem  hebben  bells  a-ringin’, 

An’  de  wbi  to-robed  angels  all  a-singin’ 

How  He  died  for  de  whole  roun’  worl’— 
Chilleren,  how  He  died  for  do  whole  roan’  wori’.” 

Then  they  showed  Dick  to  a rude  loft, 
but  when  he  fell  asleep  they  were  still  sing- 
ing. They  seemed  to  be  indulging  in  a sort 
of  walk-around,  and  the  cabin  trembled  as 
they  roared  in  unison, 

“ I do  believe,  widout  a doubt, 

De  Christian  hab  a right  to  shout.” 

Their  songs  blended  in  a confased  way  with 
his  dreams,  which  soon  became  incoherent, 
and  he  fancied  himself  on  board  a steamer, 
which  puffed  and  splashed  in  time  to  the 
songs,  and  then  he  lost  all  consciousness. 
By-and-by  he  became  dimly  aware  of  a 
scratching  and  shuffling  on  the  roof  of  the 
shed  which  sloped  beneath  his  window ; 
then  a black  claw  slipped  through  a broken 
pane,  took  away  the  nail  which  held  the 
sash,  and  raised  it ; then  there  was  a flutter 
of  calico,  and  a voice  said : 

“Massa  Jay  hawk,  for  de  lnb  ob  Hebben, 
you’d  better  be  leabin’  dese  yeah  parts  pret- 
ty libely ! Quick,  massa — follow  dis  chile 
quick P 

He  seized  his  clothes  and  sprang  out  of 
the  window  after  her,  just  as  the  crouching 
form  rolled  from  the  roof  with  the  stifled  cry : 

“ Back,  massa,  back?  Polly  Pharaoh  tried 
to  sabe  you — ’deed  she  did.” 

The  next  instant  he  was  rudely  pulled 
from  the  roof,  and  he  found  himself  the  cen- 
tre of  a group  of  armed  men.  A small  steam- 
boat lay  moored  at  the  landing,  and  the  group 
stood  under  the  blazing  light  of  a tar-barrel 
torch.  It  was  Colonel  8t.  Etienne,  who,  re- 
enforced by  a band  of  Bush-whackers,  had 
come  down  the  White  River  after  his  cot- 
ton. The  men  were  for  giving  Dick  short 
shrift ; but  the  colonel  thought  they  might 
obtain  important  information  from  him,  and, 
tightly  bound,  he  was  laid  on  the  lower  deck 
of  the  boat,  which  was  now  steered  across 
the  river,  and  the  men  commenced  loading 
the  cotton  bales.  Soon  they  formed  a wall 
about  the  boat,  till  nothing  but  the  pilot- 
house and  smoke-stacks  towered  above  them, 
and  but  one  entrance  was  left  in  front  to  the 
engines  and  to  the  stairs  leading  above. 

At  this  entrance  Dick  lay  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  engineer — a powerful  mu- 
latto with  a deep  scar  in  his  forehead,  and 
whom  the  colonel  addressed  as  Pluto.  The 
work  of  loading  completed,  the  colonel  in- 


vited the  squad  of  white  men  to  go  with 
him  to  his  house  and  hunt  for  some  fine  old 
Jamaica  ram  stored  in  the  cellar.  He  gave 
the  negroes  orders  not  to  go  fAr  from  the 
boat,  and  to  be  ready,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
the  pilot  bell,  to  spring  to  their  work.  From 
this  Dick  understood  that  the  colonel  would 
guide  the  boat  himself.  He  was  hardly  out 
of  sight  when  the  negroes  scattered  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  or  rolled  themselves  up  to 
sleep.  Pontius  Pilate  was  the  last  to  leave 
the  boat,  stooping  down  and  carefully  ex- 
amining Dick’s  fastenings  before  doing  so, 
and  even  adding  a coil  of  rope,  so  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  escape.  A few  moments 
later  there  was  a slight  noise  behind  him, 
and  a lank  form,  surmounted  by  a limp 
bonnet,  emerged  from  the  cotton  and  glided 
up  the  stairs.  “ Polly  Pharaoh,”  he  cried, 
“ help  me  to  untie  these  knots.”  But  there 
was  no  answer. 

A few  minutes  passed,  and  the  pilot  bell 
rang  out  the  signal,  and  the  negroes  came 
scuffling  on  board,  and  yet  Dick  had  not 
seen  the  colonel  or  any  of  his  band  return, 
and  he  doubted  if,  in  the  depths  of  the  cel* 
lars,  they  could  have  heard  the  bell.  Pon- 
tius Pilate  took  his  stand  by  the  engines, 
crammed  the  furnace  with  wood,  and  added 
several  pieces  of  side  meat  from  a pile  of 
bacon  which  had  been  placed  beside  him. 
Another  ting,  ting  of  the  bell,  and  the  boat 
shoved  off,  turned  around,  and  floated  down 
the  river.  Morning  dawned  as  it  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  White.  The  men  evident- 
ly expected  that  she  would  turn  into  it, 
but,  instead,  she  kept  her  course,  with  ever- 
accelerating  speed,  straight  in  the  middle 
of  the  current.  “ De  colonel  done  los’  his 
senses,  or  else  him  powerful  drunk,”  grunt- 
ed Pontius  Pilate.  “ Heah,  yon  ’Polio  Bel- 
videre,  jes  run  up  sta’rs  an’  ax  him  if  dai 
ain’t  some  mistake  about  dis  yeah.”  Apollo 
obeyed,  and  returned  to  say  that  the  cabin 
door  was  locked,  and  he  “done  couldn’t 
make  nobody  heah;  spects  dey’s  playin’ 
faro  an’  drinkin’  deyselves  drunk.” 

On  shot  the  boat;  and  now  the  town  of 
Napoleon  and  a fleet  of  gun-boats,  with  the 
Union  flag  streaming  above  them,  appeared 
in  view.  “ Bu’st  open  de  cabin  do’  1”  shout- 
ed Pontius  Pilate.  “Tote  out  de  colonel. 
I can  swim  straight  as  a sand-hill  crane  can 
fly,  an’  I’ll  tow  him  ober  to  de  odder  side 
ob  de  ribber.  Too  late  to  sabe  de  boat.  De 
Yanks  see  her  now,  an’  dey’ll  be  arter  her 
like  a flock  ob  turkey-buzzards  in  less  ’n  a 
minute.” 

Back  tumbled  the  negroes.  “ Nobody  up 
sta’rs  nowhar.  Spects  de  ghosts  done  steer- 
ed us  down  heah  or  de  debbil  his  own  self. 
De  Yanks  is  bound  to  get  de  colonel’s  cot- 
ton anyhow.” 

“No  dey  don’t  P yelled  Pontius  Pilate, 
and  opening  the  furnace  doors  he  raked  out 
their  contents,  scattering  the  fire  on  the  pile 
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Had  s> ho  indeed  heard  u d$m  lii’f>T*en  Mto 
a-fihgud  Tn  The  j&mt  paib#tic  woiiid 
mt#r  look  up  at  him  again  from  the  depths 
of  the  pmk  calio*)  «uu-^inin?t ; no  ft*ed  of 
it  now  tiO  hide  the  near*  vet  heroism.  41  The 

long  white  p>hesr . idvo  U&&  lodged  to  w«ur 

w€fT*W  mot^L  witU  a «euf  an  tfhUe* 
twice  through  ftn?.  Thihkiwg  tlins,he  sfroiU 
*xl  down  the  lore*  that  afternooiv  ttf  take 
<me  more  look  at  the  wreck-  Two  little 
bay#*  true  wharf  ml%.  weir  Ashing  ££%«u  a 
mogb  landing  which  -pr«ij[i5*tedl  lain th&  tru- 
ten  Oxpe  nf  down,  with  5i  lr^ng  0|.iok,  had 
just  caught  at  a fadn*h  eeo  relied  rag;  tu*  he 
lifted  it  from  the  water  it  showed  its  shape 
~~*a  Biin-botiDet.  Dick  liad  no  money,  but 


of  toutfft,  and  dinging  The  lightf*l  jdeiaftt 
ainuir  the  indanimabfie  cotton.  A magnifi- 
cent fire-god  of  the  nnmirrworid,  he  j usUikd 
hia  name  if;  Pin  to.  WUhtiftt  a word  the 
other  negrewa  *prnttg  into  the  waten  Pon- 
tin*  PiUt^  vutring  mmo  of  the  ropes  which 
Imnnd  and  raying,  a*  he  did  so,  “PuU 
foot*  Yank  ; dp  cdo  boat  11  Waae  up  like  euni 
ahmtkii, aurI dnnl  want  to  send  nobody  down 
W^ta:a'f?  steambojft/  leaped  afer  them. 

'**  Polly .1  Polly  Pharaoh!*  ahneked  pick; 
hut  the  ftamea  rrtutt*i  up  the  atairea^  a* 
though  it  were  a ehimnoy.  ft  wrmM  hare 
be£ii  impossible  ioir  .ta0rt^.;heihjg.  ';.$t*.  ba*% 
cook?  dovrm  even  could  hia  cry  have  Uj*u 
heard;  and  almost  too  late — for  the  fin? 


vwrnf  into  the  er.  | deroM  bo. iibely  tix»e» on  Loan!  Undsil  reek* 

And  w here  w*a  Polly  Pharaoh  f The  w ild  j on  1 Yik*d  t*8tif  bunted  well  enough  tw  stay 
eb«&t  *<?  last  night  name  to  DieV* wind.  j apVchtcli  it  again,, eUdyouT* 

She  had  not  let  g/>  her  “grab  ob  de  /wheel.*  j It  waa  Polly  Pharaoh! 
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MACDONALD’S  RAID.— A.D.  1780. 

(AS  NARRATED  MANY  YEARS  AFTER  BY  A VETERAN  OF  “ MARION’S  BRIGADE.”) 

[The  hero  of  the  following  ballad,  though  a Scotchman  by  birth,  was  a determined,  enthusiastic  Whig. 
Marion's  men,  among  whom  he  served  during  the  whole  of  the  war  for  Independence,  regarded  him  with  an 
admiration  bordering  sometimes  upon  awe.  His  gigantic  size  and  strength,  and  a species  of  44  Berserker 
rage”  which  came  over  him  in  battle,  were  the  means  by  which  he  performed  many  a feat  of  41  derring-do,” 
characteristic  rather  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  the  times  of  practical  “Farmer  Georgy”  Of  all  his  desperate 
escapades,  the  raid  through  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  with  a force  of  only  four  troopers  (Georgetown 
being  a fortified  post,  defended  by  a garrison  of  800  English  regulars),  proved,  naturally  enough,  the  most 
notorious.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  origin  and  details  of  this  remarkable  affair.  Some  Inform  ns  that 
Sergeant  Macdonald  had  been  commanded  by  Marion  to  take  a small  party  of  his  men  and  merely  reconnoitre 
the  enemy’s  lines,  and  that  he  chose  to  exceed  his  orders ; while  others  affirm  that  Macdonald  himself,  acting 
independently,  as  he  often  did,  proposed  the  mad  scheme  of  44  bearding  the  British  lion  in  his  den,”  as  a 
charming  relief  to  the  ennui  of  camp  life.  The  latter  authorities  have  furnished  the  groundwork  of  our  bal- 
lad. 44  Nothing,”  observes  Horry,  in  his  Life  of  General  Marion , “ ever  so  mortified  the  British  as  did  this  mad 
frolic.  4 That  half  a dozen  d d young  rebels,’  they  exclaimed, 4 should  thus  dash  in  among  us,  in  open  day- 

light, and  fall  to  cutting  and  slashing  the  king'*  troop*  at  this  rate ! And,  after  all,  to  gallop  away  without 
the  least  harm  In  hair  and  hide ! Tis  high  time  to  turn  our  bayonets  into  pitchforks,  and  go  to  foddering  the 
cows.’”] 

I remember  it  well ; ’twas  a mom  dull  and  gray, 

And  the  Legion  lay  idle  and  listless  that  day, 

A thin  drizzle  of  rain  piercing  chiU  to  the  soul, 

And  with  not  a spare  bnmper  to  brighten  the  bowl, 

When  Macdonald  arose,  and  unsheathing  his  blade, 

Cried,  “ vWho’ll  back  me,  brave  comrades  t I’m  hot  for  a raid. 

Let  the  carbines  be  loaded,  the  war  harness  ring, 

Then  swift  death  to  the  Redcoats,  and  down  with  the  King!” 

We  leaped  up  at  his  summons,  all  eager  and  bright, 

To  our  finger-tips  thriUing  to  join  him  in  fight ; 

Yet  he  chose  from  our  numbers  four  men  and  no  more. 

“Stalwart  brothers,”  quoth  he,  “you’ll  be  strong  as  fourscore, 

If  you  follow  me  fast  wheresoever  I lead, 

With  keen  sword  and  true  pistol,  stanch  heart  and  bold  steed. 

Let  the  weapons  be  loaded,  the  bridle-bits  ring, 

Then  swift  death  to  the  Redcoats,  and  down  with  the  King!” 

In  a trice  we  were  mounted;  Macdonald’s  tall  form 
Seated  firm  in  the  saddle,  his  face  like  a storm 
When  the  clouds  on  Ben  Lomond  hang  heavy  and  stark, 

And  the  red  veins  of  lightning  pulse  hot  through  the  dark ; 

^ His  left  hand  on  his  sword-belt,  his  right  lifted  free, 

With  a prick  from  the  spurred  heel,  a touch  from  the  knee, 

His  lithe  Arab*  Was  off  like  an  eagle  on  wing — 

Ha!  death,  death  to  the  Redcoats,  and  down  with  the  King! 

’Twas  three  leagues  to  the  town,  where,  in  insolent  pride 
Of  their  disciplined  numbers,  their  works  strong  and  wide, 

The  big  Britons,  oblivious  of  warfare  and  arms, 

A soft  dolce  were  wrapped  in,  not  dreaming  of  harms, 

When  fierce  yells,  as  if  borne  on  some  fiend-ridden  rout, 

With  strange  cheer  after  cheer,  are  heard  echoing  without, 

Over  which,  like  the  blasts  of  ten  trumpeters,  ring, 

“Death,  death  to  the  Redcoats,  and  down  with  the  King!” 

Such  a tumult  we  raised  with  steel,  hoof-stroke,  and  shout 
That  the  foemen  made  straight  for  their  inmost  redoubt, 

And  therein,  with  pale  lips  and  cowed  spirits,  quoth  they, 

“ Lord,  the  whole  rebel  army  assaults  us  to-day. 

Are  the  works,  think  you,  strong  t God  of  heaven ! what  a din ! 

”ris  the  front  wall  besieged — have  the  rebels  rushed  inf 
It  must  be ; for,  hark ! hark  to  that  jubilant  ring 
Of  ‘Death,  death  to  the  Redcoats,  and  down  with  the  King!’” 


• Macdonald  owned  a magnificent  horse,  named  Selim,  of  pure  Arabian  blood,  which  he  obtained  possession 
of  through  a canning  trick  played  at  the  expense  of  a certain  wealthy  Carolina  Tory. 
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through  rhw  towr*  Uko  tu  whirlwind  we 
And  w long  be  assuivi]  that  war  broads word*  were  rod; 
And  the  ground  here  and  fh ore  by- un  'iwuuouft  fttfiin 
Shiomi  how  The  shirk  soldier  beside?  it was  *laiu. ; 

Jl  tot  ^r^eanx-inajor,  *vkci  y^tnd  'like  fygtin&by 


A^ith'  fate  warMIttig  Iww4ef$b  ami  ids  tTapfiiog»  nil  loose, 

By  >me.  but  k4m«ik'd  Mow  rhe  Marilomdd euta  dbwTt, 

tlte  alio u Met> blade  eletmug  kirn  sliKieT  the  clown 
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And  the  Inst  words  that  gwt  hi#  dun  eoomdonsnesa  ring 
With  M I*>(5alk  death  to  the  kedeoafa,  and  dowa  with  the  Khigl” 

Haring  <dtmml  alt  the  wi^kh,  aot  on  m>my  kft  A: 

Wlme  heart,  was  in pierced,  chr  vr}iK*b*i  head»piee<*  not  cleft, 
What  Hlicmjd  wt?  do  mat*  A&relosa  Aunt  valm 

As  if  we  were  scenting  a summer  mons%  balm 
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'MJd  a land  of  pure  peace— just  serenely  drop  down 
On  the  few  constant  friends  who  still  stopped  in  the  town. 
What  a welcome  they  gave  us!  One  dear  little  thing, 

As  I kissed  her  sweet  lips,  did  I dream  of  the  King  f — 

Of  the  Kiug,  or  his  millions?  No;  war  and  its  sears 
Seemed  as  distant  just  then  ns  the  fierce  front  of  Mars 
From  a love-girdled  earth ; but,  ulack ! on  our  bliss, 

On  the  close  clasp  of  arms  and  kiss  showering  on  kiss, 

Broke  the  rude  bruit  of  battle,  the  rush  thick  and  fast 
Of  the  Britons  made  'ware  of  our  rash  ruse  at  last  ; 

So  we  haste  to  our  coursers,  yet,  flying,  we  fling 

The  old  watch- words  abroad,  u Down  with  Redcoats  and  King!’ 
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And  the  soil  was  plowed  up,  and  the  space  ’twixt  the  trees 
Seemed  to  hum  with  the  war-song  of  Brobdingnag  bees ; 

Yet  above  them,  beyond  them,  victoriously  ring 

The  shouts,  “ Death  to  the  Redcoats,  and  down  with  the  King  !” 

Ah ! that  was  a feat,  lads,  to  boast  of!  What  men 
Like  you  weaklings  to-day  had  durst  cope  with  us  then? 

Though  I say  it  who  should  not,  I am  ready  to  vow 
Fd  o’ermatch  a half  score  of  your  fops  even  now — 

The  poor  puny  prigs,  mincing  up,  mincing  down, 

Through  the  whole  wasted  day  the  thronged  streets  of  the  town : 

Why,  their  dainty  white  necks  ’twere  but  pastime  to  wring — 

Ay!  my  muscles  are  firm  still;  I fought  ’gainst  the  King! 

Dare  you  doubt  it  f well,  give  me  the  weightiest  of  all 
The  sheathed  sabres  that  hang  there,  uplooped  on  the  wall ; 

Hull  the  scabbard  aside ; yield  the  blade  to  my  clasp ; 

Do  you  see,  with  one  hand  how  I poise  it  and  grasp 
The  rough  iron-bound  hiltf  With  this  long  hissing  sweep 
I have  smitten  full  many  a foe  in  an  with  sleep — 

That  forlorn,  final  sleep!  God!  what  memories  cling 
To  those  gallant  old  times  when  we  fought  ’gainst  the  King. 

Paul  H.  Hayne. 
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TEE  “ every  day”  on  which  Mr.  Roy  had 
reckoned  for  seeing  his  friend,  or  what- 
soever else  he  considered  Miss  Williams  to 
be,  proved  a failure.  Her  youngest  pupil 
fell  ill,  and  she  was  kept  beside  him,  and 
away  from  the  school-room,  until  the  doctor 
could  decide  whether  the  illness  was  infec- 
tious or  not.  It  turned  out  to  be  very  tri- 
fling— a most  trivial  thing  altogether,  yet 
weighted  with  a pain  most  difficult  to  bear, 
a sense  of  fatality  that  almost  overwhelmed 
one  person  at  least.  What  the  other  felt 
she  did  not  know.  He  came  daily  as  usual ; 
she  watched  him  come  and  go,  and  some- 
times he  turned  and  they  exchanged  a greet- 
ing from  the  window.  But  beyond  that,  she 
had  to  take  all  passively.  What  could  she, 
only  a woman,  do  or  say  or  plan  f Nothing. 
Women’s  business  is  to  sit  down  and  endure. 

She  had  counted  these  days — Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday — 
as  if  they  had  been  years.  And  now  they 
were  all  gone,  had  fled  like  minutes,  fled 
emptily  away.  A few  fragmentary  facts 
she  had  had  to  feed  on,  communicated  by 
the  boys  in  their  rough  talk. 

“ Mr.  Roy  was  rather  crdss  to-day.” 

“ Not  cross,  Dick — only  dulL” 

“ Mr.  Roy  asked  why  David  did  not  come 
in  to  lessons,  and  said  he  hoped  he  would  be 
better  by  Saturday.” 

“ Mr.  Roy  said  good-by  to  us  all,  and  gave 
ns  each  something  to  remember  him  by  when 


he  was  out  in  India.  Did  Miss  Williams 
know  he  was  going  out  to  India  V Oh,  how 
jolly!” 

“Yes,  and  he  sails  next  week,  and  the 
name  of  his  ship  is  the  Queen  of  the  South , 
and  he  goes  by  Liverpool  instead  of  Souths 
amp  ton,  because  it  costs  less ; and  he  leaves 
St.  Andrews  on  Monday  morning.” 

“ Are  you  sure  he  said  Monday  morning  F’ 
For  that  was  Saturday  night. 

“ Certain,  because  he  has  to  get  his  outfit 
still.  Oh,  what  fun  it  must  be !” 

And  the  boys  went  on,  greatly  excited, 
repeating  every  thing  Mr.  Roy  had  told  them 
— for  he  had  made  them  fond  of  him,  even 
in  those  few  inonths-^-expatiating  with  de- 
light on  his  future  career,  as  a merchant  or 
something,  they  did  not  quite  know  what ; 
but  no  doubt  it  would  be  far  nicer  and  more 
amusing  than  stopping  at  home  and  grind- 
ing forever  over  horrid  books.  Didn’t  Miss 
Williams  think  sof 

Miss  Williams  only  smiled.  She  knew 
how  all  his  life  he  had  loved  “ those  horrid 
books,”  preferring  them  to  pleasure,  recre- 
ation, almost  to  daily  bread;  how  he  had 
lived  on  the  hope  that  one  day  he— bom 
only  a farmer’s  son — might  do  something, 
write  something.  “ I also  am  of  Arcadia.” 
He  might  have  done  it  or  not — the  genius 
may  or  may  not  have  been  there;  but  the 
ambition  certainly  was.  Could  he  have 
thrown  it  all  aside  t And  why  T 
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Not  for  mere  love  of  money;  she  knew 
him  too  well  for  that.  He  was  a thorough 
bookworm,  simple  in  all  his  tastes  and  hab- 
its— simple  almost  to  penuriousness ; but  it 
was  a penunousness  born  of  hard  fortunes, 
and  he  never  allowed  it  to  affect  any  body 
but  himself.  Still,  there  was  no  doubt  he 
did  not  care  for  money,  or  luxury,  or  world- 
ly position — any  of  the  things  that  lesser 
men  count  large  enough  to  work  and  strug- 
gle and  die  for.  To  give  up  the  pursuits 
he  loved,  deliberately  to  choose  others,  to 
change  his  whole  life  thus,  and  expatriate 
himself,  as  it  were,  for  years — perhaps  for 
always — why  did  he  do  it,  or  for  whom  t 

Was  it  for  a woman  f Was  it  for  her?  If 
ever,  in  those  long  empty  days  and  wakeful 
nights,  this  last  thought  entered  Fortune’s 
mind,  she  stifled  it  as  something  which,  once 
to  have  fully  believed  and  then  disbelieved, 
would  have  killed  her. 

That  she  should  have  done  the  like  for 
him — that  or  any  thing  else  involving  any 
amount  of  heroism  or  self-sacrifice — well,  it 
was  natural,  right ; but  that  he  should  do  it 
for  her  T That  he  should  change  his  whole 
purpose  of  life  that  he  might  be  able  to 
marry  quickly,  to  shelter  in  his  bosom  a 
poor  girl  who  was  not  able  to  fight  the  world 
as  a man  could,  the  thing — not  so  very  im- 
possible, after  all — seemed  to  her  almost  in- 
credible ! And  yet  (I  am  telling  a mere  love 
story,  remember — a foolish,  innocent  love 
story,  without  apologizing  for  either  the  fol- 
ly or  the  innocence)  sometimes  she  was  so 
far  “ left  to  herself,”  as  the  Scotch  say,  that 
she  did  believe  it : in  the  still  twilights,  in 
the  wakeful  nights,  in  the  one  solitary  half 
hour  of  intense  relief,  when,  all  her  boys  be- 
ing safe  in  bed,  she  rushed  out  into  the  gar- 
den under  the  silent  stars  to  sob,  to  moan, 
to  speak  out  loud  words  which  nobody  could 
possibly  hear. 

“ He  is  going  away,  and  I shall  never  see 
him  again.  And  I love  him — love  him  bet- 
ter than  any  thing  in  all  this  world.  I 
couldn’t  help  it — he  couldn’t  help  it.  But, 
oh ! it’s  hard — hard !” 

And  then,  altogether  breaking  down,  she 
would  begin  to  cry  like  a child.  She  miss- 
ed him  so,  even  this  week,  after  having  for 
weeks  and  months  been  with  him  every  day ; 
but  it  was  less  like  a girl  missing  her  lover 
— who  was,  after  all,  not  her  lover — than 
a child  mourning  helplessly  for  the  familiar 
voice,  the  guiding,  helpful  hand.  With  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  Fortune  Williams  was 
an  independent,  energetio  woman,  self-con- 
tained, brave,  and  strong,  as  a solitary  gov- 
erness had  need  to  be;  but  beside  Robert 
Roy  she  felt  like  a child,  and  she  cried  for 
him  like  a child, 

“And  with  no  language  bat  a cry.” 

So  the  week  ended  and  Sunday  came, 
kept  at  Mrs.  Dalziel’s  like  the  Scotch  Sun- 


days of  twenty  years  ago.  No  visitor  ever 
entered  the  house,  wherein  all  the  meals 
were  cold  and  the  blinds  drawn  down,  as  if 
for  a funeral.  The  family  went  to  church 
for  the  entire  day,  St.  Andrews  being  too 
far  off  for  any  return  home  u between  ser- 
mons.” Usually  one  servant  was  left  in 
charge,  turn  and  turn  about ; but  this  Sun- 
day Mrs.  Dalziel,  having  put  the  governess 
in  the  nurse’s  place  beside  the  ailing  child, 
thought  shrewdly  she  might  as  well  put 
her  in  the  servant’s  place  too,  and  let  her 
take  charge  of  the  kitchen  fire  as  well  as 
of  little  David.  Being  English,  Mias  Will- 
iams was  not  so  exact  about  “ ordinances” 
as  a Scotchwoman  would  have  been ; so  Mrs. 
Dalziel  had  no  hesitation  in  asking  her  to 
remain  at  home  alone  the  whole  day  in 
charge  of  her  pupil. 

Thus  faded,  Fortune  thought,  her  last 
hope  of  seeing  Robert  Roy  again,  either  at 
church — where  he  usually  sat  in  the  Dalziel 
pew,  by  the  old  lady’s  request,  to  make  the 
boys  " behave”— or  walking  down  the  street, 
where  he  sometimes  took  the  two  eldest  to 
eat  their  “ piece”  at  his  lodgings.  All  was 
now  ended ; yet  on  the  hope — or  dread— of 
this  last  Sunday  she  had  hung,  she  now  felt 
with  what  intensity,  till  it  was  gone. 

Fortune  was  the  kind  of  woman  who, 
were  it  given  her  to  fight,  could  fight  to 
the  death,  against  fate  or  circumstances; 
but  when  her  part  was  simply  passive,  she 
could  also  endure.  Not,  as  some  do,  with 
angry  grief  or  futile  resistance,  but  with  a 
quiet  patience  so  complete  that  only  a very 
quick  eye  would  have  found  out  she  was 
suffering  at  all. 

Little  David  did  not,  certainly.  When, 
hour  after  hour,  she  sat  by  his  sofa,  inter- 
esting him  as  best  she  could  in  the  dull 
u good”  books  which  alone  were  allowed  of 
Sundays,  and  then  passing  into  word-of- 
mouth  stories — the  beautiful  Bible  stories 
over  which  her  own  voice  trembled  while 
she  told  them — Ruth,  with  her  piteous  cry, 
“ Whither  thou  goest,  I will  go ; where  thou 
diest,  I will  die,  and  there  will  I be  buried 
Jonathan,  whose  soul  “ clave  to  the  soul  of 
David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own 
soul” — all  those  histories  of  passionate  fidel- 
ity and  agonized  parting — for  every  sort  of 
love  is  essentially  the  same — how  they  went 
to  her  very  heart ! 

Oh,  the  awful  quietness  of  that  8unday, 
that  Sabbath  which  was  not  reBt,  in  which 
the  hours  crawled  on  in  sunshiny  stillness, 
neither  voices  nor  steps  nor  sounds  of  any 
kind  breaking  the  death-like  hush  of  every 
thing.  At  length  the  boy  fell  asleep ; and 
then  Fortune  seemed  to  wake  up  for  the 
first  time  to  the  full  consciousness  of  what 
Was  and  what  was  about  to  be. 

All  of  a sudden  she  heard  steps  on  the 
gravel  below;  then  the  hall  bell  rang 
through  the  silent  house.  She  knew  who 
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it  was  even  before  she  opened  the  door  and 
saw  him  standing  there. 

44  May  I come  in  t They  told  me  yon  were 
keeping  house  alone,  and  I said  I should 
just  walk  over  to  bid  you  and  Davie  good- 
by." 

Roy’s  manner  was  grave  and  matter-of- 
fact — a little  constrained,  perhaps,  but  not 
much — and  he  looked  so  exceedingly  pale 
and  tired  that,  without  any  hesitation,  she 
took  him  into  the  school-room,  where  they 
were  sitting,  and  gave  him  the  arm-chair 
by  Davie’s  sofa. 

44  Yes,  I own  to  being  rather  overdone ; I 
have  had  so  much  to  arrange,  for  I must 
leave  here  to-morrow,  as  I think  you  know." 

44  The  boys  told  me." 

44  I thought  they  would.  I should  have 
done  it  myself,  but  every  day  I hoped  to  see 
you.  It  was  this  little  fellow’s  fault,  I sup- 
pose,” patting  Davie’s  head.  44  He  seems 
quite  well  now,  and  as  jolly  as  possible. 
You  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  say 4 Good-by,’ 
David,  my  son." 

Mr.  Roy,  who  always  got  on  well  with 
children,  had  a trick  of  calling  his  younger 
pupils  44  My  son.” 

44  Why  do  you  say  4 Good-by*  at  all,  then  f ’ 
asked  the  child,  a mischievous  but  winning 
young  scamp  of  six  or  seven,  who  had  as 
many  tricks  os  a monkey  or  a magpie.  In 
fact,  in  chattering  and  hiding  things  he  was 
nearly  as  bad  as  a magpie,  and  the  torment 
of  his  governess’s  life ; yet  she  was  fond  of 
him.  44  Why  do  you  bid  us  good-by,  Mr. 
Royf  Why  don’t  you  stay  always  with 
Miss  Williams  and  me  ?” 

44 1 wish  to  God  I could.” 

8he  heard  that,  heard  it  distinctly,  though 
it  was  spoken  beneath  his  breath ; and  she 
felt  the  look,  turned  for  one  moment  upon 
her  as  she  stood  by  the  window.  She  never 
forgot  either — never,  as  long  as  she  lived. 
Some  words,  some  looks,  can  deceive,  per- 
haps quite  unconsciously,  by  being  either 
more  demonstrative  than  was  meant,  or  the 
exaggeration  of  coldness  to  hide  its  oppo- 
site ; but  sometimes  a glance,  a tone,  be- 
trays, or  rather  reveals,  the  real  truth  in  a 
manner  that  nothing  afterward  can  ever 
falsify.  For  one  instant,  one  instant  only, 
Fortune  felt  sure,  quite  sure,  that  in  some 
way  or  other  she  was  very  dear  to  Robert 
Roy.  If  the  next  minute  he  had  taken  her 
into  his  arms,  and  said  or  looked  the  words 
which,  to  an  earnest-minded,  sincere  man 
like  him,  constitute  a pledge  for  life,  never 
to  be  disannulled  or  denied,  she  could  hard- 
ly have  felt  more  completely  his  own. 

But  he  did  not  say  them ; he  said  nothing 
at  all;  sat  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand, 
with  an  expression  so  weary,  so  sad,  that  all 
the  coaxing  ways  of  little  Davie  could  hard- 
ly win  from  him  more  than  a faint  smile. 
He  looked  so  old,  too,  and  he  was  but  just 
thirty.  Only  thirty— only  twenty-five ; and 


yet  these  two  were  bearing,  seemed  to  have 
borne  for  years,  the  burden  of  life,  feeling 
all  its  hardships  and  none  of  its  sweetnesses. 
Would  things  ever  change  f Would  he  have 
the  courage  (it  was  his  part,  not  hers)  to 
make  them  change,  at  least  in  one  way,  by 
bringing  about  that  heart-union  which  to 
all  pure  and  true  natures  is  consolation  for 
every  human  woe  t 

44 1 wonder,”  he  said,  sitting  down  and 
taking  David  on  his  knee — 44 1 wonder  if  it 
is  best  to  bear  things  one’s  self,  or  to  let  an- 
other share  the  burden  f” 

Easily — oh,  how  easily! — could  Fortune 
have  answered  this — have  told  him  that, 
whether  he  wished  it  or  not,  two  did  really 
bear  his  burdens,  and  perhaps  the  one  who 
bore  it  secretly  and  silently  had  not  the 
lightest  share.  But  she  did  not  speak : it 
was  not  possible. 

44  How  shall  I hear  of  you,  Miss  Williams  t” 
he  said,  after  a long  silence.  44  You  are  not 
likely  to  leave  the  Dalziel  family  T” 

44  No,”  she  answered ; 44  and  if  I did,  I could 
always  be  heard  of,  the  Dalziels  are  so  well 
known  hereabouts.  Still,  a poor  wander- 
ing governess  easily  drops  out  of  people’s 
memory.” 

44  And  a poor  wandering  tutor  too.  But  I 
am  not  a tutor  any  more,  and  I hope  I shall 
not  be  poor  long.  Friends  can  not  lose  one 
another;  such  friends  as  you  and  I have 
been.  I will  take  care  we  shall  not  do  it, 
that  is,  if — But  never  mind  that.  You 
have  been  very  good  to  me,  and  I have  often 
bothered  you  very  much,  I fear.  You  will 
be  almost  glad  to  get  rid  of  me.” 

She  might  have  turned  upon  him  eyes 
swimming  with  tears — woman’s  tears — that 
engine  of  power  which  they  say  no  man  can 
ever  resist ; but  I think,  if  so,  a woman  like 
Fortune  would  have  scorned  to  use  it. 
Those  poor  weary  eyes,  which  could  weep 
oceans  alone  under  the  stars,  were  perfectly 
dry  now — dry,  and  fastened  on  the  ground, 
as  she  replied,  in  a grave  steady  voice, 

44  You  do  not  really  believe  that,  else  you 
would  never  have  said  it.” 

Her  composure  must  have  surprised  him, 
for  he  looked,  suddenly  up,  then  begged  her 
pardon.  44 1 did  not  hurt  you,  surely  t We 
must  not  part  with  the  least  shadow  of  un- 
kindness between  us.” 

44  No."  She  offered  her  hand,  and  he  took 
it — gently,  affectionately,  but  only  affection- 
ately. The  one  step  beyond  affection,  which 
leads  into  another  world,  another  life,  he 
seemed  determined  not  to  pass. 

For  at  least  half  an  hour  he  sat  there  with 
David  on  his  knee,  or  rising  up  restlessly  to 
pace  the  room  with  David  on  his  shoulder ; 
but  apparently  not  desiring  the  child’s  ab- 
sence, rather  wishing  to  keep  him  as  a sort 
of  barrier.  Against  what  ? — himself  f And 
so  minute  after  minute  slipped  by;  and  Miss 
I Williams,  sitting  in  her  place  by  the  win- 
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dow,  already  saw,  dotting  the  Links,  group 
after  group  of  the  afternoon  church-goers 
wandering  quietly  home — so  quietly,  so  hap- 
pily, fathers  and  mothers  and  children,  com- 
panions and  friends — for  whom  was  no  part- 
ing and  no  pain. 

Mr.  Roy  suddenly  took  out  his  watch. 
“ I must  go  now ; I see  I have  spent  all  but 
my  last  live  minutes.  Good-by,  David,  my 
lad;  you’ll  be  a big  man,  maybe,  when  I 
see  you  again.  Miss  Williams”  (standing 
before  her  with  an  expression  on  his  face 
such  as  she  had  never  seen  before),  u before 
I go  there  was  a question  I had  determined 
to  ask  you — a purely  ethical  question  which 
a friend  of  mine  has  been  putting  to  me, 
and  I could  not  answer ; that  is,  I could, 
from  the  man’s  side,  the  worldly  side.  A 
woman  might  think  differently.” 

“ What  is  it  f” 

“Simply  this.  If  a man  has  not  a half- 
penny, ought  he  to  ask  a woman  to  share 
it?  Rather  an  Irish  way  of  putting  the 
matter,”  with  a laugh,  not  without  bitter- 
ness, “ but  you  understand.  Ought  he  not 
to  wait  till  he  has  at  least  something  to  of- 
fer besides  himself  f Is  it  not  mean,  selfish; 
cowardly,  to  bind  a woman  to  all  the  chances 
or  mischances  of  his  lot,  instead  of  fighting 
it  out  alone  like  a man  I My  friend  thinks 
so,  and  I — I agree  with  him.” 

“ Then  why  did  you  ask  me  f ” 

The  words,  though  low  and  clear,  were 
cold  and  sharp — sharp  with  almost  unbear- 
able pain.  Every  atom  of  pride  in  her  was 
roused.  Whether  he  loved  her  and  would 
not  tell  her  so,  or  loved  some  other  woman 
and  wished  her  to  know  it,  it  was  all  the 
same.  He  was  evidently  determined  to  go 
away  free  and  leave  her  free ; and  perhaps 
many  sensible  men  or  women  would  say  he 
was  right  in  so  doing. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  he  said,  almost  hum- 
bly. “ I ought  not  to  have  spoken  of  this 
at  all.  I ought  just  to  have  said  4 Good- 
by,’  and  nothing  more.”  And  he  took  her 
hand. 

There  was  on  it  one  ring,  not  very  valu- 
able, but  she  always  liked  to  wear  it,  os  it 
hod  belonged  to  her  mother.  Robert  Roy 
drew  it  off,  and  put  it  deliberately  into  his 
pocket. 

44 Give  me  this;  you  shall  have  it  back 
again  when  I am  dead,  or  you  are  married, 
whichever  happens  first:  Do  you  under- 
stand f” 

Putting  David  aside  (indeed,  he  seemed 
for  the  first  time  to  forget  the  boy’s  pres- 
ence), he  took  her  by  the  two  hands  and 
looked  down  into  her  face.  Apparently  he 
read  something  there,  something  which 
startled  him,  almost  shocked  him. 

44  God  forgive  me !”  he  muttered,  and 
stood  irresolute. 

Irresolution,  alas ! too  late ; for  just  then 
all  the  three  Dalziel  boys  rushed  into  the 


house  and  the  school-room,  followed  by  their 
grandmother.  The  old  lady  looked  a good 
deal  surprised,  perhaps  a little  displeased, 
from  one  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Roy  perceived  it,  and  recovered  him- 
self in  an  instant,  letting  go  Fortune’s  hands 
and  placing  himself  in  front  of  her,  between 
her  and  Mrs.  Dalziel.  Long  afterward  she 
remembered  that  trivial  act — remembered 
it  with  the  tender  gratitude  of  the  protect- 
ed toward  the  protector,  if  nothing  more. 

44  You  see,  I came,  as  I told  you  I should, 
if  possible,  to  bid  Miss  Williams  good-by, 
and  wee  Davie.  They  both  kindly  admit- 
ted me,  and  we  have  had  half  an  hour’s 
merry  chat,  have  we  not,  Davie  f Now,  my 
man,  good-by.”  He  took  up  the  little  fel- 
low and  kissed  him,  and  then  extended  his 
hand.  44  Good-by,  Miss  Williams.  I hope 
your  little  pupils  will  value  you  as  you  de- 
serve.” 

Then,  with  a courteous  and  formal  fare- 
well to  the  old  lady,  and  a most  uproarious 
one  from  the  boys,  he  went  to  the  door,  but 
turned  round,  saying  to  the  eldest  boy,  dis- 
tinctly and  clearly — though  she  was  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  she  heard,  and  was 
sure  he  meant  her  to  hear,  every  word: 

44  By-the-bye,  Arehy,  there  is  something 
I was  about  to  explain  to  Miss  Williams. 
Tell  her  I will  write  it.  8he  is  quite  sure 
to  have  a letter  from  me  to-morrow — no,  on 
Tuesday  morning.” 

And  so  he  went  away,  bravely  and 
cheerily,  the  boys  accompanying  him  to  the 
gate,  and  shouting  and  waving  their  hats 
to  him  as  he  crossed  the  Links,  until  their 
grandmother  reprovingly  suggested  that  it 
was  Sunday. 

“ But  Mr.  Roy  does  not  go  off  to  India  ev- ' 
ery  Sunday.  Hurrah ! I wish  we  were  all 
going  too.  Three  cheers  for  Mr.  Roy.” 

44  Mr.  Roy  is  a very  fine  fellow,  and  I hope 
he  will  do  well,”  said  Mrs.  Dalziel,  touched 
by  their  enthusiasm ; also  by  some  old 
memories,  for,  like  many  St.  Andrews  folk, 
she  was  strongly  linked  with  India,  and 
had  sent  off  one-half  of  her  numerous  fam- 
ily to  live  or  die  there.  There  was  some- 
thing like  a tear  in  her  old  eyes,  though  not 
for  the  young  tutor ; but  it  effectually  kept 
her  from  either  looking  at  or  thinking  of 
the  governess.  And  she  forgot  them  both 
immediately.  They  were  merely  the  tutor 
and  the  governess. 

As  for  the  boys,  they  chattered  vehe- 
mently all  tea-time  about  Mr.  Roy,  and  their 
envy  of  the  “jolly”  life  he  was  going  to; 
then  their  minds  turned  to  their  own  af- 
fairs, and  there  was  silence. 

The  kind  of  silence,  most  of  us  know  it, 
when  any  one  belonging  to  a household,  or 
very  familiar  there,  goes  away  on  a long 
indefinite  absence.  At  firat  there  is  littlo 
consciousness  of  absence  at  all ; we  are  so 
constantly  expecting  the  door  to  be  opened 
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for  the  customary  presence  that  we  scarce- 
ly even  miss  the  known  voice,  or  face,  or 
hand.  By-and-by,  however,  we  do  miss  it, 
and  there  comes  a general,  loud,  shallow 
j lamentation,  which  soon  cures  itself,  and 
implies  an  easy  and  comfortable  forgetful- 
ness before  long.  Except  with  some,  or  pos- 
sibly only  one,  who  is,  most  likely,  the  one 
who  has  never  been  heard  to  utter  a word 
of  regret,  or  seen  to  shed  a single  tear. 

Miss  Williams,  now  left  sole  mistress  in 
the  school-room,  gave  her  lessons  as  usual 
there  that  Monday  morning,  and  walked 
with  all  the  four  boys  on  the  Links  all  after- 
noon. It  was  a very  bright  day,  as  beauti- 
ful as  Sunday  had  been,  and  they  communi- 
cated to  her  the  interesting  facts,  learned  at 
golfing  that  morning,  that  Mr.  Roy  and  his 
portmanteau  had  been  seen  at  Leuchars  on 
the  way  to  Burntisland,  and  that  he  would 
likely  have  a good  crossing,  as  the  sea  was 
very  calm.  There  had  lately  been  some 
equinoctial  gales,  which  had  interested  the 
boys  amazingly,  and  they  calculated  with 
ingenious  pertinacity  whether  such  gales 
were  likely  to  occur  again  when  Mr.  Roy 
was  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and,  if  his  ship 
were  wrecked,  what  he  would  be  supposed 
to  do.  They  were  quite  sure  he  would  con- 
duct himself  with  great  heroism,  perhaps 
escape  on  a single  plank,  or  a raft  made  by 
his  own  hands,  and  they  consulted  Miss 
Williams,  who  of  course  was  a peripatetic 
cyclopedia  of  all  scholastic  information,  as 
to  which  port  in  France  or  Spain  he  was 
likely  to  be  drifted  to,  supposing  this  ex- 
citing event  did  happen. 

She  answered  their  questions  with  her 
nsual  ready  kindliness.  She  felt  like  a per- 
son in  a dream,  yet  a not  unhappy  dream, 
for  she  still  heard  the  voice,  still  felt  the 
clasp  of  the  strong,  tender,  sustaining  hands. 
And  to-morrow  would  be  Tuesday. 

Tuesday  was  a wet  morning.  The  bright 
days  were  done.  Soon  after  dawn  Fortune 
had  woke  up  and  watched  the  sunrise,  till 
a chill  fog  crept  over  the  sea  and  blotted 
it  out ; then  gradually  blotted  out  the  land 
also,  the  Links,  the  town,  every  thing.  A 
regular  St.  Andrews  “ haar and  St.  An- 
drews people  know  what  that  is.  Miss 
Williams  had  seen  it  once  or  twice  before, 
but  never  so  bad  as  this — blighting,  pene- 
trating, and  so  dense  that  you  could  hardly 
see  your  hand  before  you. 

But  Fortune  scarcely  felt  it.  She  jsaid  to 
herself,  “To-day  is  Tuesday,1 ” which  meant 
nothing  to  any  one  else,  every  thing  to  her. 
For  she  knew  the  absolute  faithfulness,  the 
careful  accuracy,  in  great  things  and  small, 
with  which  she  had  to  do.  If  Robert  Roy 
said, u I will  write  on  such  a day,”  he  was 
as  sure  to  write  as  that  the  day  would  dawn ; 
that  is,  so  far  as  his  own  will  went;  and 
will,  not  circumstance,  is  the  strongest  agent 
in  this  world. 


Therefore  she  waited  quietly  for  the  post- 
man’s horn.  It  sounded  at  last. 

“ I’ll  go,”  cried  Archy.  “ Just  look  at  the 
haar ! I shall  have  to  grope  my  way  to  the 
gate.” 

He  came  back,  after  what  seemed  an  al- 
most endless  time,  rubbing  his  head,  and  de- 
claring he  had  nearly  blinded  himself  by 
running  right  into  the  laurel  bush. 

“ I couldn’t  see  for  the  fog.  I only  hope 
I’ve  left  none  of  the  letters  behind.  No,  no ; 
all  right.  Such  a lot ! It’s  the  Indian  mail. 
There’s  for  you,  and  you,  boys.”  He  dealt 
them  out  with  a merry,  careless  hand. 

There  was  no  letter  for  Miss  Williams — a 
circumstance  so  usual  that  nobody  noticed 
it  or  her,  as  she  sat  silent  in  her  corner,  while 
the  children  read  noisily  and  gayly  the  let- 
ters from  their  far-away  parents. 

Her  letter — what  had  befallen  it  t Had 
he  forgotten  to  write  T But  Robert  Roy 
never  forgot  any  thing.  Nor  did  he  delay, 
any  thing  that  he  could  possibly  do  at  the 
time  he  promised.  He  was  one  of  the  very 
few  people  in  this  world  who  in  small  things 
as  in  great  are  absolutely  reliable.  It  seem- 
ed so  impossible  to  believe  he  had  not  writ- 
ten, when  he  said  he  would,  that,  as  a last 
hope,  she  stole  out  with  a plaid  over  her 
head  and  crept  through  the  side  walks  of 
the  garden,  almost  groping  her  way  through 
the  fog,  and,  like  Archy,  stumbling  over  the 
low  boughs  of  the  laurel  bush  to  the  letter- 
box it  held.  Her  trembling  hands  felt  in 
every  comer,  but  no  letter  was  there. 

She  went  wearily  back ; weary  at  heart, 
but  patient  still.  A love  like  hers,  self-ex- 
istent and  sufficient  todtself,  is  very  patient, 
quite  unlike  the  other  and  more  common 
form  of  the  passion ; not  love,  but  a diseased 
craving  to  be  loved,  which  creates  a thou- 
sand imaginary  miseries  and  wrongs.  Sharp 
was  her  pain,  poor  girl ; but  she  was  not  an- 
gry, and  after  her  first  stab  of  disappoint- 
ment her  courage  rose.  All  was  well  with 
him ; he  had  been  seen  cheerily  starting  for 
Edinburgh ; and  her  own  temporary  suffering 
was  a comparatively  small  thing.  It  could 
not  last : the  letter  would  come  to-morrow. 

But  it  did  not,  nor  the  next  day,  nor  the 
next.  On  the  fourth  day  her  heart  felt  like 
to  break. 

I think,  of  all  pangs  not  mortal,  few  are 
worse  than  this  small  silent  agony  of  wait- 
ing for  the  post ; letting  all  the  day’s  hope 
climax  upon  a single  minute,  which  passes 
by,  and  the  hope  with  it,  and  then  comes 
another  day  of  dumb  endurance,  if  not  de- 
spair. This  even  with  ordinary  letters  upon 
which  any  thing  of  moment  depends.  With 
others,  such  as  this  letter  of  Robert  Roy’s — 
let  us  not  speak  of  it.  Some  may  imagine, 
others  may  have  known,  a similar  suspense. 
They  will  understand  why,  long  years  after- 
ward, Fortune  Williams  was  heard  to  say, 
with  a quiver  of  the  lip  that  eould  have  told 
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its  bitter  tale,  “ No ; when  I have  a letter  to 
write,  I never  put  off  writing  it  for  a single 
day.” 

As  these  days  wore  on — these  cruel  days, 
never  remembered  without  a shiver  of  pain, 
and  of  wonder  that  she  could  have  lived 
through  them  at  all — the  whole  fabric  of 
reasons,  arguments,  excuses,  that  she  had 
built  up,  tried  so  eagerly  to  build  up,  for 
him  and  herself,  gradually  crumbled  away. 
Had  she  altogether  misapprehended  the  pur- 
port of  his  promised  letter?  Was  it  just 
some  ordinary  note,  about  her  boys  and  their 
studies  perhaps,  which,  after  all,  he  had  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  write  I Yet  sure- 
ly it  was  worth  while,  if  only  to  send  a kind- 
ly and  courteous  farewell  to  a friend,  after 
so  close  an  intimacy  and  in  face  of  so  indef- 
inite a separation. 

A friend f Only  a friend?  Words  may 
deceive,  eyes  seldom  can.  And  there  had 
been  love  in  his  eyes.  Not  mere  liking,  but 
actual  love.  She  had  seen  it,  felt  it,  with 
that  almost  unerring  instinct  that  women 
have,  whether  they  return  the  love  or  not. 
In  the  latter  case,  they  seldom  doubt  it;  in 
the  former,  they  often  do. 

“ Could  I have  been  mistaken?”  she 
thought,  with  a burning  pang  of  shame. 
“Oh,  why  did  he  not  speak— just  one  word  ? 
After  that,  I could  have  borne  any  thing.” 

But  he  had  not  spoken,  he  had  not  writ- 
ten. He  had  let  himself  drop  out  of  her  life 
as  completely  as  a falling  star  drops  out  of 
the  sky,  a ship  sinks  down  in  mid-ocean,  or 
— any  other  poetical  simile,  used  under  such 
circumstances  by  romantic  people. 

Fortune  Williams  .was  not  romantic ; at 
least,  what  romance  was  in  her  lay  deep 
down,  and  came  out  in  act  rather  than  word. 
She  neither  wept  nor  raved  nor  cultivated 
any  external  signs  of  a breaking  heart.  A 
little  paler  she  grew,  a little  quieter,  but 
nobody  observed  this:  indeed,  it  came  to  be 
one  of  her  deepest  causes  of  thankfulness 
that  there  was  nobody  to  observe  any  thing 
— that  she  had  no  living  soul  belonging  to 
her,  neither  father,  mother,  brother,  nor  sis- 
ter, to  pity  her  or  to  blame  him ; since  to 
think  him  either  blamable  or  blamed  would 
have  been  the  sharpest  torture  she  could 
have  known. 

She  was  saved  that  and  some  few  other 
things  by  being  only  a governess,  instead 
of  one  of  Fate’s  cherished  darlings,  nestled  in 
a family  home.  She  had  no  time  to  grieve, 
except  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  “ the  rain 
was  on  the  roof.”  It  so  happened  that,  after 
the  haar,  there  set  in  a season  of  continuous, 
sullen,  depressing  rain.  But  at  night-time, 
and  for  the  ten  minutes  between  post  hour 
and  lesson  hour — which  she  generally  pass- 
ed in  her  own  room — if  her  mother,  who 
died  when  she  was  ten  years  old,  could  have 
seen  her,  she  would  have  said,  “My  poor 
child!” 


Robert  Roy  had  once  involuntarily  called 
her  so,  when  by  accident  one  of  her  rough 
boys  hurt  her  hand,  and  he  himself  bound  it 
up,  with  the  indescribable  tenderness  which 
the  strong  only  know  how  to  show  or  feeL 
Well  she  remembered  this;  indeed,  almost 
every  thing  he  had  said  or  done  came  back 
upon  her  now — vividly,  as  we  recall  the 
words  and  looks  of  the  dead — mingled  with 
such  a hungering  pain,  such  a cruel  “ miss” 
of  him,  daily  and  hourly,  his  companionship, 
help,  counsel,  every  thing  she  had  lacked  all 
her  life,  and  never  found  but  with  him  and 
from  him.  And  he  was  gone,  had  broken 
his  promise,  had  left  her  without  a single 
farewell  word. 

That  he  had  cared  for  her,  in  some  sort 
of  way,  she  was  certain ; for  he  was  one  of 
those  who  never  say  a word  too  large — nay, 
he  usually  said  much  less  than  he  felt. 
Whatever  he  had  felt  for  her — whether 
friendship,  affection,  love — must  have  been 
true.  There  was  in  his  nature  intense  re- 
serve, but  no  falseness,  no  insincerity,  not 
an  atom  of  pretense  of  any  kind. 

If  he  did  love  her,  why  not  tell  her  so  ? 
What  was  there  to  hinder  him  ? Nothing, 
except  that  strange  notion  of  the  “ dishon- 
orableness” of  asking  a woman’s  love  when 
one  has  nothing  but  love  to  give  her  in  re- 
turn. This,  even,  he  had  seemed  at  the  last 
to  have  set  aside,  as  if  he  could  not  go  away 
without  speaking.  And  yet  he  did  it. 

Perhaps  he  thought  she  did  not  care  for 
him?  He  had  once  said  a man  ought  to 
feel  quite  sure  of  a woman  before  he  asked 
her.  Also,  that  he  should  never  ask  twice, 
since,  if  she  did  not  know  her  own  mind 
then,  she  never  would  know  it,  and  such  a 
woman  was  the  worst  possible  bargain  a 
man  could  make  in  marriage. 

Not  know  her  own  mind!  Alas,  poor 
soul,  Fortune  knew  it  only  too  well.  In 
that  dreadful  fortnight  it  was  “borne  in 
upon  her,”  as  pious  people  say,  that  though 
she  felt  kindly  to  all  human  beings,  the  one 
human  being  who  was  necessary  to  her — 
without  whom  her  life  might  be  busy,  in- 
deed, and  useful,  but  never  perfect,  an  en- 
durance instead  of  a joy — was  this  young 
man,  as  solitary  as  herself,  as  poor,  as  hard- 
working ; good,  gentle,  brave  Robert  Roy. 

Oh,  why  had  they  not  come  together,  heart 
to  heart — just  they  two,  so  alone  in  the  world 
— and  ever  after  belonged  to  one  another, 
helping,  comforting,  and  strengthening  one 
another,  even  though  it  had  been  years  and 
years  before  they  were  married  ? 

“ If  only  he  had  loved  me,  and  told  me  so !” 
was  her  bitter  cry.  “ I could  have  waited 
for  him  all  my  life  long,  earned  my  bread 
ever  so  hardly,  and  quite  alone,  if  only  I 
might  have  had  a right  to  him,  and  been  his 
comfort,  as  ho  was  mine.  But  now — now — •” 

Yet  still  she  waited,  looking  forward  daily 
to  that  dreadful  post  hour ; and  when  it  had 
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gone  by,  nerving  herself  to  endure  until  to- 
morrow. At  last  hope,  slowly  dying,  was 
killed  outright. 

One  day  at  tea-time  the  boys  blurted  out, 
with  happy  carelessness,  their  short-lived 
regrets  for  him  being  quite  over,  the  news 
that  Mr.  Roy  had  sailed. 

44  Not  for  Calcutta,  but  Shanghai,  a much 
longer  voyage.  He  can’t  be  heard  of  for  a 
year  at  least,  and  it  will  be  many  years  be- 
fore he  comes  back.  I wonder  if  he  will 
come  back  rich.  They  say  he  wills  quite 
a nabob,  perhaps,  and  take  a place  in  the 
Highlands,  and  invite  us  all — you  too,  Miss 
Williams.  I once  asked  him,  and  he  said, 

4 Of  course.’  Stop,  you  are  pouring  my  tea 
over  into  the  saucer.” 

This  was  the  only  error  she  made,  but 
went  on  filling  the  cups  with  a steady  hand, 
smiling  and  speaking  mechanically,  as  peo- 
ple can  sometimes.  When  tea  was  quite 
over,  she  slipped  away  into  her  room,  and 
was  missing  for  a long  time. 

So  all  was  over.  No  more  waiting  for 
that  vague 44  something  to  happen.”  Noth- 
ing could  happen  now.  He  was  far  away 
across  the  seas,  and  she  must  just  go  back 
to  her  old  monotonous  life,  as  if  it  had  never 
been  any  different — as  if  she  had  never  seen 
his  face  nor  heard  his  voice,  never  known 
the  blessing  of  his  companionship,  friend- 
ship, love,  whatever  it  was,  or  whatever  he 
had  meant  it  to  be.  No,  he  could  not  have 
loved  her ; or  to  have  gone  away  wonld  have 
been — she  did  not  realize  whether  right  or 
wrong — but  simply  impossible. 

Once,  wearying  herself  with  helpless  con- 
jectures, a thought,  sudden  and  sharp  as 
steel,  went  through  her  heart.  He  was  near- 
ly thirty ; few  lives  are  thus  long  without 
some  sort  of  love  in  them.  Perhaps  he  was 
already  bound  to  some  other  woman,  and 
finding  himself  drifting  into  too  pleasant  I 
intimacy  with  herself,  wished  to  draw  back 
in  time.  Such  things  had  happened,  some- 
times almost  blamelessly,  though  most  mis- 
erably to  all  parties.  But  with  him  it  was 
not  likely  to  happen.  He  was  too  clear- 
sighted, strong,  and  honest.  He  would  nev- 
er 44  drift”  into  any  thing.  What  he  did 
would  be  done  with  a calm  deliberate  will, 
incapable  of  the  slightest  deception  either 
toward  others  or  himself.  Besides,  he  had 
at  different  times  told  her  the  whole  story 
of  his  life,  and  there  was  no  love  in  it ; only 
work,  hard  work,  poverty,  courage,  and  en- 
durance, like  her  own. 

44No,  he  could  never  have  deceived  me, 
neither  me  nor  any  one  else,”  she  often  said 
to  herself,  almost  joyfully,  though  the  tears 
were  running  down.  44  Whatever  it  was, 
it  was  not  that.  I am  glad — glad.  I had 
far  rather  believe  he  never  loved  me  than 
that  he  had  been  false  to  another  woman  for 
my  sake.  And  I believe  in  hifti  still ; I shall 
always  believe  in  him.  He  is  perfectly  good, 
Vol.  UIL-Na.  814.-14 
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perfectly  true.  And  so  it  does  not  much 
matter  about  me.” 

1 am  afraid  those  young  ladies  who  like 
plenty  of  lovers,  whq  expect  to  be  adored, 
and  are  vexed  when  they  are  not  adored, 
and  most  nobly  indignant  when  forsaken, 
will  think  very  meanly  of  my  poor  Fortune 
Williams.  They  may  console  themselves  by 
thinking  she  was  not  a young  lady  at  all — 
only  a woman.  8ueh  women  are  not  too  com- 
mon, but  they  exist  occasionally.  And  they 
bear  their  cross  and  dree  their  weird ; but 
their  lot,  at  any  rate,  only  concerns  them- 
selves, and  has  one  advantage,  that  it  in  no 
way  injures  the  happiness  of  other  people. 

Humble  as  she  was,  she  had  her  pride. 
If  she  wept,  it  was  out  of  sight.  If  she 
wished  herself  dead,  and  a happy  ghost,  that 
by  any  means  she  might  get  near  him,  know 
where  he  was,  and  what  he  was  doing,  these 
dreams  came  only  when  her  work  was  done, 
her  boys  asleep.  Day  never  betrayed  the 
secrets  of  the  night.  She  set  to  work  every 
morning  at  her  daily  labors  with  a dogged 
persistence,  never  allowing  herself  a min- 
ute’s idleness  wherein  to  sit  down  and  mourn. 
And  when,  despite  her  will,  she  could  not 
quite  conquer  the  fits  of  nervous  irritability 
that  came  over  her  at  times — when  the  chil- 
dren’s innocent  voices  used  to  pierce  her  like 
needles,  and  their  incessant  questions  and 
perpetual  company  were  almost  more  than 
she  could  bear — still,  even  then,  all  she  did 
was  to  run  away  and  hide  herself  for  a lit- 
tle, coming  back  with  a pleasant  face  and 
a smooth  temper.  Why  should  she  scold 
them,  poor  lambs  T They  were  all  she  had 
to  love,  or  that  loved  her.  And  they  did 
love  her,  with  all  their  boyish  hearts. 

One  day,  however — the  day  before  they 
all  left  St.  Andrews  for  England,  the  two  eld- 
er to  go  to  school,  and  the  younger  ones  to 
return  with  her  to  their  maternal  grand- 
mother to  London — David  said  something 
which  wounded  her,  vexed  her,  made  her 
almost  thankful  to  be  going  away. 

She  was  standing  by  the  laurel  bush, 
which  somehow  had  for  her  a strange  fasci- 
nation, and  her  hand  was  on  the  letter-box 
which  the  boys  and  Mr.  Roy  had  made. 
There  was  a childish  pleasure  in  touching 
it  or  any  thing  he  had  touched. 

44 1 hope  grandmamma  won’t  take  away 
that  box,”  said  Archy.  44  She  ought  to  keep 
it  in  memory  of  us  and  of  Mr.  Roy.  How 
cleverly  be  made  it!  Wasn’t  he  clever, 
now,  Miss  Williams  t” 

44  Yes,”  she  answered,  and  no  more. 

44  I’ve  got  a better  letter-box  than  yours,” 
said  little  Davie,  mysteriously.  44  Shall  I 
show  it  to  you,  Miss  Williams  f And  per- 
haps,” with  a knowing  look — the  mischiev- 
ous lad ! and  yet  he  was  more  loving  and  lov- 
able than  all  the  rest,  Mr.  Roy’s  favorite,  and 
hers — 44  perhaps  you  might  even  find  a let- 
ter in  it.  Cook  says  she  has  seen  you  many 
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a time  watching  for  a letter  from  your  sweet- 
heart. Who  is  he  t” 

“ I have  none.  Tell  cook  she  should  not 
talk  such  nonsense  to  little  boys/’  said  the 
governess,  gravely.  But  she  felt  hot  from 
head  to  foot,  and  turning,  walked  slowly  in- 
doors. She  did  not  go  near  the  laurel  bush 
again. 

After  that,  she  was  almost  glad  to  get 
away,  among  strange  people  and  strange 


places,  where  Robert  Roy’s  name  had  never 
been  heard.  The  familiar  places — hallow- 
ed as  no  other  spot  in  this  world  could  ever 
be — passed  out  of  sight,  and  in  another 
week  her  six  months’  happy  life  at  St.  An* 
drews  had  vanished,  “ like  a dream  when  one 
awaketh.”  « 

Had  she  awaked  f Or  was  her  daily,  out- 
side life  to  be  henceforward  the  dream,  and 
this  the  reality  f 


THE  POET  AND  THE  POEM. 

By  ELIZABETH  8TUART  PHELPS. 


Upon  the  city  called  the  Friends’ 

The  light  of  waking  spring 
Pell  vivid  as  the  shadow  thrown 
Far  from  the  gleaming  wing 
Of  a great  golden  bird,  that  lied 
Before  lie  loitering. 

In  hoars  before  the  spring,  how  light 
The  pulse  of  heaviest  feet, 

And  quick  the  slowest  hopes  to  stir 
To  measures  fine  and  fleet! 

And  warm  will  grow  the  bitterest  heart 
To  shelter  fancies  sweet. 

8erenely  looks  the  city  down 
On  her  own  fret  and  toll ; 

She  hides  a heart  of  perfect  peace 
Behind  her  veins*  turmoil— 

A breathing-space  removed  apart 
From  oat  their  stir  and  soil. 

Oar  reverent  feet  that  golden  day 
8tood  In  a quiet  place, 

That  held  repressed  1 know  not  what 
Of  such  a poignant  grace 
As  falls,  if  dumb  with  life  untold, 

Upon  a human  face. 

To  fashion  silence  into  words 
The  softest,  teach  me  how  1 
I know  the  place  is  Silence  caaght 
A-dreaming,  then  and  now. 

1 only  know  ’twas  blue  above. 

And  It  was  green  below. 

And  where  the  deepening  sunlight  found 
And  held  a holy  mood, 

Lowly  and  old,  of  outline  quaint, 

In  mingled  brick  and  wood, 

Kissed  and  caressed  by  ivy  vines, 

A nestling  cottage  stood. 

A thing  so  hidden  and  so  fair, 

So  pure  that  it  would  seem 
Hewn  out  of  nothing  earthlier 
Than  a young  poet’s  dream, 

Of  nothing  sadder  than  the  lights 
That  through  the  ivies  gleam. 

**  Tell  me,**  I said,  while  shrill  the  birds 
Sang  through  the  garden  space. 

To  her  who  guided  me — “Tell  me 
The  story  of  the  place.” 

She  lifted,  in  her  Quaker  cap, 

A peaceful,  puzzled  face, 

Surveyed  me  with  an  aged,  calm, 

And  un  poetic  eye, 

And  peacefully,  but  puzzled  half, 

Half  tolerant,  made  reply : 

“The  people  come  to  see  that  house— 
Indeed,  I know  not  why. 

“ Except  thee  knows  the  poem  there— 
Twas  written  long  since,  yet 
His  name  who  wrote  it,  now— In  fact— 


I can  not  seem  to  get— 

His  name  who  wrote  that  poetry 
I always  do  forget 

“Hera  was  Evangeline;  and  here. 

In  sound  of  Christ  Church  bell. 

She  found  her  lover  in  this  house. 

Or  so  I’ve  heard  folks  tell ; 

But  most  I know  is  that*s  her  name, 

And  his  was  Gabriel. 

“I’ve  beard  she  found  him  dying,  in 
The  room  behind  that  door 
(One  of  the  Friends*  old  almshouses, 

Of  course  thee’s  heard  before). 

Perhape  thee’s  heard  about  her,  all 
That  I can  tell,  and  more. 

“Thee  can  believe  she  found  him  here, 

If  thee  does  so  Incline; 

Folks  have  their  fashions  in  belief— 

That  may  he  one  of  thine. 

I’m  sure  his  name  was  Gabriel, 

And  hers  Evangeline.” 

She  turned  her  to  her  common,  worn. 

And  unpoetic  ways, 

Nor  knew  the  rare  sweet  note  she  struck  • 
Resounding  to  your  praise, 

O Poet  of  our  common  nlghta, 

And  of  our  care-worn  days  I 

Translator  of  our  golden  mood. 

And  of  our  leaden  hour ! 

Immortal  thus  shall  poet  gauge 
The  horizon  of  his  power. 

Wear  in  your  crown  of  laurel  leaves 
This  little  ivy  flower  1 

And  happy  be  the  singer  called 
To  such  a lofty  loti 
And  ever  blessM  be  the  heart 
Hid  in  the  simple  spot 
Where  Evangeline  was  loved  and  wept, 
And  Longfellow  forgot! 

O striving  soul ! strive  gently, 

Whate’er  thou  art  or  dost. 

Sweetest  the  strain  when  In  the  song 
The  singer  has  been  lost; 

Truest  the  work  when  *tis  the  deed, 

Not  doer,  counts  for  most  1 

The  shadow  of  the  golden  wing 
Grew  deep  where’er  it  fell. 

The  heart  it  brooded  over  will 
Remember  long  and  well 
Full  many  a subtle  thing,  too  sweet 
Or  else  too  sad  to  tel). 

Forever  fall  the  light  of  spring 
Fair  as  that  day  it  fell, 

Where  Evangeline,  led  by  your  voice, 

O solemn  Christ  Church  bell  1 
For  lovers  of  all  springs,  all  climes, 

At  last  found  Gabriel  1 
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THE  WHITER  OF  THE  DECLARATION. 

"$i  0mtU*t  Jbfcfb|» 

,Vv/  '/*+.  JOttX  BSTSX  iOOXK 

bred.  Hi*  mhnnohs  ^ere  easy  and  rhr- 
d*i4.  He  dressed  somewhat  .after  rliiy 
fashion  of  a^beau — id  Lowered  vratat- 
coat*  a silk  coat, ^ilk  atoekhlgs  eoutiaed 
At  the  kaeo  b^fancifttl^^orked^'t^re! 

used  pbwdfciv  In  aft-er^ears  the 
etatJoeman  ami  Tr^i4«tit  worn  severe 
I/lspckf  aud  silk  stock- 

ings, and  became  tin*/  apostle-ip  all  tbiiig* 
,+r-ip  Qmttwts  m in  politic*}  pWneipfe* — 
& ft  lftvdltfg  democracy.  M William*- 
Imffc  in  i?bO  be  drmtfd  u*  color*,  pow- 
iMrac!,  earned  bis  fiufe  i^eed  hut  hcmoatb 
his  arm*  bbwe<i  low,  paid  galhuit  com- 
piiwmia  to  tha  t'triv  wXi  &u4  dmiml  at 
e*very  u a«4oiob\y,rh^I»i  in  this  ^apitaV  or 
the  vicinity.  In  a word,  the  afterward 
ceielurabed  Mr*  Thomas  Jefferson  woe  a 
bean  and  4*  iiiac&roaiC  had  a strong  prcf- 
erbm*e>  apparently  foe  all,  that 
conflict  with  his  anhoequeot  social  the- 
ones,  taugheii,  made  lave  to  the 

little  .belles  of  Che  little  capital,  and  was 
tha  very  last  man  whoin  any  one  would 
hate  regwled  as  the  future  ■&&$*&,  of  a 
great  political  party  ami  the  writer  of  the 
P^terattoQ  of  lhd#«ndmice, 
itr  Ib  £ood,  I.  tlnuk,  to  ha  vs  these  glimpses 
of  dis ti » gui men  as  they  appeared  dur- 
ing tbeit  y^  aVui  in  their  private 

characters.  Th*  toobie  figure  of  Jeiferson 
in  the  Capital  Square  at  Richmond  is  &o 
grand  and  imposi ug,  wi th  the  folded  arms, 
the  Augers  holding  the  pen,  and  the  mass- 
ive hwi  drmijung  forwartl  under  the  weigh fc, 
as  if  w^sre,  bf  mighty  meditations,  that  we 
apt  to  fancy  the.  real  man  appeared  thus 
to  bis  caulejwparfkriesc  Very  far  front  iit 
Ynnag,  he  >;s* the . 4gay.»at,-  wjrldo^t, . 
fjjL  student*  and  gallants;  old,  Ih?  was  the 
easiest,  UhhU  cordial,  hnjetfc  familiar  of  corn- 
p&hh>UH,  with  nothing  of  the  nnowsive  »r  h*- 
we  at  all  about  IiHttV  U is  better  to  have 
the  man  hefo^  na,  not  the  gigantic 
bffpm&e  ' ' : ^!'s 


Toma***  lilUfity*. 


The  r/rofa&mwitti  rtsfcestn&M,  eoi. 
atficcr*  Proai<i|*mt>  sqmtle 
at  daidocraej*  and  “Sfcg^uf  MentioolfdlV  was 
a man  like ^ le^ns  look  at  lorn  as 

he  was,.  Whott  iJ  human  being  belongs  to 
lUstofy  m does,  it  is  durable  to 

kuo>w  ib©  truth  in  regard  tu  aiui*  #$>&  m 
iriucb  cd  bis  persotijti  uthI  prirnta  rixarAeter 
ha  pobBible.  These  gw  to  make  the  aetnal 
portrait,  am!  it  is  thisvn^t  the  tall  figuaa  id 
bronre  pr  tnorble,  which  we  nix>®t  finite. 

Let  m look,  tberofore,  at  y on ng  Tbomaa 
JegV>r«oh  in  hi»  choracters  of  stmlerit,  gof)d 
eompamon,  and  gJillanr  lover,  as  .b*  shown 
hiitw^df  to  ns  in  hiss  eartj  letters  to  Jm  friend 
f -age  and  otbera,  ami  as  he  is  sec u in  oth<a 


cit^tuent  a yeyy  mirror  of  the  thought  or 
orootuuj  of  the  bTam  or  heart.  The  tally 
thin  fratne^  incapable  ajiparthfly  hf  gca^e- 
fnl  movement,  was  adapt'd  vvery  exi*r> 
<*ise,  walking,  dahvipg,  .ab4  hotsomanship* 
fie  w devoted  to  $fi?&  wbhp 

old  that  lie  could  scarcely  drag  bis  step* 
alrmg,  mounted  and  cbdfroiled  with  u^rve 
and  sitUl  iber  most  mettlesome  tbordogh*' 
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old  memorials.  The  youth  and  his  surround- 
ings are  gay  and  picturesque,  and  the  de- 
tails to  be  given  are  entertaining.  I have 
collected  them  from  many  sources,  and  they 
are  full  of  animation,  life,  and  mirth,  with  a 
fine  flavor  of  the  antique  days  of  old  Vir- 
ginia about  them.  As  you  read  them  the 
present  generation  disappears;  yon  float 
back  on  the  waves  of  tiipe.  If  you  yield 
yourself  without  resistance  to  the  stream, 
you  will  see  pass  before  your  eyes  some- 
thing like  a gay  procession  of  the  brilliant 
figures  of  other  days,  when  the  young  men 
dressed  in  embroidered  coats  and  gold- 
threaded  waistcoats,  and  wore  fairtop  boots 
and  powder;  when  the  youthful  damsels 
tripped  along  upon  their  dainty  little  high- 
heeled  shoes,  and  flirted  their  fans  decked 
out  with  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  tend- 
ing lazy  flocks  on  the  banks  of  Arcadian 
streams.  It  was  an  A ready,  indeed,  that 
land  of  old  Virginia  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, whore  the  sons  of  the  planters  living 
on  the  great  estates  had  nothing  more  im- 
portant to  attend  to  than  falling  in  love, 
and  where  the  maidens  dressed  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  rode  with  their 
gallants  through  the  smiling  fields,  and 
danced  the  minuet,  and  stared  with  delight 
at  reading  in  the  old  Gazette  the  verses  chron- 
icling their  beauty  under  the  transparent 
guise  of  “Chloe,”  “Daphne,”  or  “Florella.” 
At  Williamsburg,  when  the  gallant  youths 
oame  to  think  of  something  more  than  mak- 
ing love,  and  seriously  contemplated  the  pro- 
priety of  arming  for  their  careers  in  life,  there 
was  still  the  rollicking,  fun-loving  spirit  of 
the  rural  circle.  The  youngsters  continued 
there  as  at  home  to  pay  more  attention  to 
cock-fighting,  riding  thorough-bred  horses, 
and  bestowing  their  society  upon  the  fair  sex 
than  to  studying  Greek  and  mathematics, 
or  “ breaking  their  heads,”  as  Panurge  says, 
over  my  lord  Coke  or  Fleetwood.  They  vex- 
ed the  souls  of  professors  by  “playing  at 
y®  billiard -tables,”  against  the  collegiate 
statute  made  and  provided ; they  surrepti- 
tiously “ exposed”  many  a “ main  of  span- 
gles,” and  systematically  beguiled  the  weary 
hours  of  young  ladies  by  the  charms  of  their 
presence  and  conversation.  Among  these 
was  the  youth  who  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  and  to  every  clause  of  an  indict- 
ment against  him  for  admiring  the  fair  sex, 
for  frequenting  their  society,  and  dancing 
at  the  balls  in  the  Raleigh,  he  would  have 
been  compelled  to  plead  guilty.  His  own 
testimony  remains.  In  one  of  the  old  let- 
ters written  by  him  at  this  period,  and  dated 
from  “ Devilsburg”  instead  of  “ Williams- 
burg,” he  says:  “Last  night  as  merry  as 
agreeable  company  and  dancing  with  Be- 
linda in  the  Apollo  could  make  me,  I never 
thought  jbhe  succeeding  sun  would  have  seen 
me  so  wretched  as  I now  am!  Affairs  at 
W.  and  M.  are  in  the  greatest  confusion. 


Walker,  M‘Clurg,  and  Wat  Jones  are  ex- 
pelled pro  temporef  or,  as  Horrox  softens  it, 
rusticated  for  a month.  Lewis  Burwell, War- 
ner Lewis,  and  one  Thompson  have  fled  to  es- 
cape flagellation.”  Did  the  attendance  of 
the  youths  on  the  rout  at  the  Raleigh  throw 
things  into  confusion  and  raise  a commo- 
tion ? It  is  impossible  to  say ; but  one  thing 
is  plain,  that  young  Jefferson  was  not  closet- 
ed with  his  books  that  evening,  but  engaged 
in  a task  doubtless  far  more  agreeable,  that 
of  “ dancing  with  Belinda  in  the  Apollo.” 

Belinda  had* another  name,  given  her  by 
her  sponsors,  this  one  being  only  a famil- 
iar sobriquet  invented  by  her  admirer  or 
his  friends.  Still  the  youth  employs  it  cau- 
tiously. In  writiug  to  his  friend  Jack  Page, 
afterward  John  Page,  Esq.,  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  observes  a mysterious  and  solemn 
caution.  “Belinda,”  although  a sobriquet , 
is  far  too  plain.  He  will  write  it  in  Greek, 
first,  however,  reversing  the  letters,  and 
turning  it  into  Admleb.  Then  he  is  filled 
with  distrust,  and  trembles  at  the  thought 
that  even  a nickname  with  the  letters  trans- 
posed and  written  in  Greek  may  be  identi- 
fied. “I  wish,”  he  says,  “I  had  followed 
your  example  and  wrote  in  Latin,  and  that 
I had  called  ray  dear,  Campana  in  die,  instead 
of  Adnileb ,”  the  value  of  Campana  in  die 
lying  in  the  fact  that  it  signified  bell  in 
day,  otherwise  Belinda . The  young  lady  so 
“dear”  to  the  youth,  and  very  famous  in 
old  social  annals  for  her  beauty,  but  still 
more  for  her  loveliness  of  character,  was 
Miss  Rebecca  Burwell,  daughter  of  Lewis 
Burwell,  Esq.,  of  “ White  Marsh,”  in  Glouces- 
ter. Left  an  orphan  at  ten  years  of  age, 
she  was  taken  charge  of  by  President  Nel- 
son, her  uncle.  That  Jefferson  should  have 
selected  from  the  crowd  of  little  beauties 
of  the  period  this  pious  maiden  is  assured- 
ly a great  deal  to  his  credit.  She  seems  to 
have  been  the  “ first  love”  of  the  youth,  and 
his  letters  are  full  of  her.  “ Dear  Will,”  he 
writes  to  a friend,  “ I have  thought  of  the 
cleverest  plan  of  life  that  can  be  imagined. 
You  exchange  your  land  for  Edgehill,  or  I 

mine  for  Fairfields ; you  marry  8 P , 

I marry  R a B— - — 1,  join  and  get  a pole 

chair  and  a pair  of  keen  horses,  practice  the 
law  in  the  same  courts,  and  drive  about  to 
all  the  dances  in  the  country  together.  How 
do  you  like  it  I Well,  I am  sorry  you  are 
at  such  a distance  I can  not  hear  you  an- 
swer.” Such  was  the  dream  of  the  young 
student ; and  doubtless  the  gray-haired  Pres- 
ident sometimes  looked  back  to  those  days, 
full  of  joy  and  sunshine  and  light-hearted- 
ness, to  the  dances  with  Belinda,  to  the 
music  of  violins  in  the  Apollo,  to  the  frolics 
and  bright  hopes  and  laughter — looked  back 
with  a pensive  sadness,  perchance  with  a 
regret.  At  first  lits  suit  seems  to  have  pros- 
pered in  some  degree.  The  fair  lady,  ho 
hoped,  would  yield  herself  captive.  But  the 
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bird  waa  coy,  and  averse  to  the  cage  of 
matrimony,  however  gilded.  Ere  long  the 
youthful  lover  begins  to  write  in  a rather 
hopeless  strain.  There  is  an  attempt  at 
humor  and  gayety,  but  the  lengthy  visage  j 
is  seen  under  the  assumed  smile.  He  cau- 
tiously and  nervously  approaches  the  sub- 
ject of  his  thoughts  after  the  following 
ounning  fashion : “ I have  not  a syllable  to 
write  to  you  about.  Would  you  that  I 
should  write  nothing  but  truth  f I tell  you 
I know  nothing  that  is  true.  Or  would  you 
rather  that  I should  write  you  a pack  of 
lies  ? Why,  unless  they  were  more  ingen- 
ious than  I am  able  to  invent,  they  would 
famish  you  with  little  amusement.  What 
can  I do,  then  ? Nothing  but  ask  you  the 
news  in  your  world.  How  have  you  done 
since  I saw  you  f How  did  Nancy  look  at 
you  when  you  danced  with  her  at  South- 
all’s  f Have  you  any  glimmering  of  hope  ?” 
But  to  find  out  how  ATaftcy  looked  at  his 
Mend  when  ahe  danced  with  him  at  SouthaWe 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  letter.  Like  a 
lady’s  postscript,  the  real  substance  of  the 
inquiry  follows  the  ostensible.  “ How  does 
R.  B.  do  f ” lie  adds,  in  a careless  way.  “ Had 
I better  stay  here  and  do  nothing,  or  go 
down  and  do  less  f or,  in  other  words,  had 
I better  stay  here  while  I am  here,  or  go 
down  that  I may  have  the  pleasure  of  sail- 
ing up  the  river  again  in  a full-rigged  flat? 
You  must  know  that  as  soon  as  the  Rebecca 
(the  name  I intend  to  give  the  vessel  above 
mentioned)  is  completely  finished,  I intend 
to  hoist  sail  and  away.  I shall  visit  par- 
ticularly England,  Holland,  France,  Spain, 
Italy  (where  I would  buy  me  a good  fiddle), 
and  Egypt,  and  return  through  the  British 
Provinces  to  the  northward,  home.  This, 
to  be  sure,  would  take  us  two  or  three  yearo, 
and  if  we  should  not  both  be  cured  of  love 
in  that  time,  I think  the  devil  would  be  in 
it.”  In  this  manner  does  the  downcast  lov- 
er attempt  to  hide  his  “fear  of  the  event,” 
and  jest  upon  the  fiddle  to  be  purchased  in 
his  love-lorn  exile,  and  about  sailing  up  the 
river— -or,  as  we  would  now  say,  Salt  River 
— in  a full-rigged  flat  His  fears  were  pro- 
phetic. Whether  the  Rebecca  yacht  was 
ever  “ completely  finished,”  it  is  impossible 
to  say ; but  that,  instead  of  staying  at  home 
and  doing  nothing,  he  went  down  and  did 
less,  is  quite  plain.  After  a while  he  writes : 
“With  regard  to  the  scheme  which  I pro- 
posed to  you  some  time  since,  I am  sorry  to 
tell  you  it  is  totally  frustrated  by  Miss  R. 
B.’s  marriage  with  Jacqnelin  Ambler,  which 
the  people  here  tell  me  they  daily  expect. 
Well,  the  Lord  bless  her,  I say!”  So  it 
ended — the  young  lady  objecting  to  a union 
with  the  gentleman  whose  fame  in  time  was 
to  extend  throughout  the  world  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
And  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  Miss  Bur- 
well  married  Jacqnelin  Ambler,  the  Treas- 


urer of  Virginia,  whose  brother  Ed  ward  mar- 
ried Miss  Cary,  who  discarded  Washington, 
if  we  are  to  credit  tradition.  The  famous 
men  were  unfortunate. 

It  is  not  to  be  concluded  from  what  is 
above  written  that  Jefferson  was  a mere 
u lover  of  ladies”  and  idler.  At  Williams- 
burg he  studied,  for  a portion  of  his  course 
at  least,  no  less  than  fifteen  hours  a day. 
Here,  as  throughout  his  life,  he  appears  to 
have  been  possessed  by  that  quenchless 
thirst  for  knowledge,  knowledge,  knowl- 
edge, which  kept  his  energetic  miud  eter- 
nally on  the  watch,  and  under  spur  for  the 
means  of  gratifying  it.  It  may  have  been 
that  the  youth,  even  then,  was  filled  with 
ambition,  and  aimed  at  making  a great  ca- 
reer for  himself ; but  the  more  probable  hy- 
pothesis is  that  knowledge  was  sought  by 
him  for  its  own  sake  alone.  His  fertile  and 
excitable  intellect  could  never  rest  during 
the  life  of  its  master.  Every  thing  inter- 
ested him.  In  every  department  of  human 
knowledge  he  was  a restless  and  determined 
explorer.  The  reader  familiar  with  his  life 
will  recall,  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
this,  the  regular  tables  which  he  kept  of  the 
Washington  markets.  During  a stormy  po- 
litical period,  when  his  friends  and  enemies 
were  waging  a war  of  giants  for  and  against 
him,  he  regularly  and  systematically  set 
down  in  his  note-book  the  dates  of  the  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance  of  every  vege- 
table in  the  market.  For  the  eight  years 
of  his  Presidency,  under  all  the  toils  and 
heart-burnings  of  his  position,  the  appear- 
ance of  lettuce  and  asparagus  and  pease 
seemed  as  important  a matter  as  the  fate  of 
the  nation. 

Jefferson  was  an  excellent,  performer  on 
the  violin,  and  every  week  a party  of  music- 
al amateurs,  of  whom  he  was  one,  assembled 
4it  Fauquier’s  palace  to  play.  His  fond- 
ness for  the  instrument  lasted  very  nearly 
throughout  his  life,  and,  in  spite  of  the  max- 
im of  Lord  Chesterfield  that  no  gentleman 
should  play  the  fiddle,  he  remained  its  faith- 
ful votary.  It  consoled  him  in  the  weary 
hours  of  age,  as  it  had  amused  him  in  the 
bright  days  of  his  youth. 

At  this  time,  as  afterward,  he  read  exten- 
sively in  the  various  departments  of  beUea - 
lettrea  — though  rarely  a novel.  Sterne, 
Fielding,  Smollett,  Marmontel,  Le  Sage,  and 
Cervantes  exhausted  his  romantic  reading. 
Don  Quixote  he  read  twice  in  bis  life,  and 
greatly  admired,  but  books  of  this  class  were 
never  favorites  with  him.  He  laughed  at 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  later  in  life,  and  clung  to  the 
classics,  in  all  languages,  with  immovable 
tenacity.  The  great  Greek  and  Latin  writ- 
ers, with  TasBo,  Metastasio,  and  the  minor 
Italian  poets,  were  his  preference ; and  in 
his  college  days  he  loved  Shenstone,  scraps 
of  whose  poems  were  found  scribbled  over 
many  of  his  early  manuscripts.  But  while 
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he  was  at  Williamsburg  the  god  of  his  liter- 
ary idolatry  was  Ossian,  then  just  given  to 
the  world.  He  read  and  studied  the  elo- 
quent ravings  of  Macpherson  with  vivid  ad- 
miration. So  great  was  this  passion  at  the 
time  that  he  resolved  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  Gaelic  tongue,  in  order  to  read  the 
poems  in  the  original ; and  actually  wrote  to 
a relative  of  Mappherson  in  Scotland,  once  a 
resident  of  Virginia,  to  procure  him  a Gaelic 
grammar  and  dictionary,  and  have  a copy 
of  the  original  manuscripts  taken  and  sent 
to  him,  “ The  cost  need  be  no  obstacle,”  he 
wrote,  “ the  glow  of  one  warm  thought”  be- 
iug  “worth  more  than  money.”  “He  was 
not  ashamed,”  he  added,  “to  own  that  he 
thought  this  rude  bard  of  the  North  the 
greatest  poet  that  had  ever  existed.”  As 
late  as  April,  1782,  in  his  fortieth  year,  he  and 
the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  with  a punch- 
bowl between  them  at  Monticello,  contend- 
ed which  should  repeat  to  the  other  their 
favorite  passages.  We  may  easily  fancy 
with  what  ardor  and  enthusiasm  the  young 
man  insisted,  at  William  and  Mary,  upon 
converting  his  fellow-students  to  his  faith 
in  the  “rude  bard  of  the  North.” 

As  personal  and  familiar  details  are  the 
objeot  of  the  present  paper,  let  us  pass  over 
some  years  to  the  circumstances  attending 
the  marriage  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq., 
Counselor  in  the  Courts  of  Law  of  the 
Province.  The  affair  was  quite  a little 
comedy  in  some  aspects,  and  ended,  as  all 
comedies  should,  with  every  body  made 
happy. 

“ Belinda”  had  been  married  many  years, 
and  her  old  admirer  was  approaching  thirty, 
when  he  met  with  a young  lady  of  twenty- 
two  who  produced'  a strong  impression  upon 
him.  She  was  a little  above  the  medium 
height,  slender,  but  elegantly  formed.  A 
fair  complexion,  with  a delicate  tint  of  the 
rose,  large  hazel  eyes,  full  of  life  and  feeling, 
and  luxuriant  hair  of  a rich  soft  auburn, 
formed  a combination  of  attractions  which 
was  eminently  calculated  to  move  the  heart 
of  a youthful  bachelor.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  the  lady  was  admirably  graceful : she 
rode,  danced,  and  moved  with  elegant  ease, 
and  sang  and  played  on  the  harpsichord  very 
sweetly.  Add  still  to  these  accomplishments 
the  possession  of  excellent  good  sense,  very 
considerable  cultivation,  a warm  heart,  and 
a considerably  fortune,  and  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  youthful 
Mr.  Jefferson  came  to  visit  very  frequently 
at  the  lady’s  residence,  in  the  county  of 
Charles  City.  It  was  called  “ The  Forest,” 
and  the  name  of  the  lady  was  Mrs.  Martha 
Skelton.  She  was  a daughter  of  John 
Wayles,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  had  mar- 
ried, in  her  seventeenth  year,  Mr.  Bathurst 
Skelton,  who,  dying  in  1768,  left  his  young 
wife  a widow  at  nineteen.  As  the  three 
years  of  mourning  began  to  expire,  the 


beautiful  young  lady  found  herself  besieged 
at  “ The  Forest”  by  numerous  visitors.  Of 
these,  three  were  favorites  with  the  fair  Mrs. 
Skelton,  of  whom  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
one.  The  tradition  runs  that  the  preten- 
sions of  the  rivals  were  decided  either  by 
the  musical  accomplishments  of  the  young 
counselor  or  by  the  fears  of  his  opponents. 
The  tale  is  differently  related.  One  version 
is  that  the  two  unfortunate  gentlemen  en- 
countered each  other  on  Mrs.  Skelton’s  door- 
step, but  hearing  Jefferson’s  violin  and  voice 
accompanying  the  lady  in  a pathetic  song, 
gave  up  the  contest  thenceforth  and  retired 
without  entering,  convinced  that  the  affair 
was  beyond  their  control.  The  other  story 
is  that  all  three  met  at  the  door,  and  agreed 
that  they  would  take  their  turns.  Jefferson 
entered  first,  and  the  tones  of  the  lady  in 
singing  with  her  companion  deprived  the 
listeners  of  all  hope.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  the  beautiful  widow  con- 
sented to  become  Mrs.  Jefferson ; and  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1772,  there  was  a great 
festival  at  “ The  Forest.”  Friends  and  kin- 
dred assembled  from  far  and  near;  there 
was  frolicking  and  dancing  after  the  abun- 
dant old  fashion;  and  we  find  from  the 
bridegroom’s  note-book  that  the  servants 
and  fiddlers  received  fees  from  his  especial 
pocket.  It  snowed  without,  but  within  all 
was  mirth  and  enjoyment,  in  the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  great  log  fires,  roaring  in 
honor  of  the  occasion.  Soon  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  ceremony,  the  bridegroom 
and  his  bride  set  out  in  their  carriage  for 
“Monticello,”  where  Jefferson  had  com- 
menced building  in  1769,  just  before  the  de- 
struction by  fire  of  his  patrimonial  house  of 
“ Shadwell.”  The  journey  was  not  to  end 
without  adventures.  As  they  advanced  to- 
ward the  mountains,  the  snow  increased  in 
depth,  and  finally  they  were  compelled  to 
leave  the  carriage,  and  proceed  upon  their 
way  on  horseback.  Stopping  to  rest  at 
“Blenheim,”  the  seat  of  Colonel  Carter, 
where  they  found,  however,  no  one  but  an 
overseer,  they  left  it  at  sunset,  resolutely 
bent  upon  reaching  Monticello  that  night. 
It  was  eight  miles  distant,  and  the  road, 
whioh  was  rather  a mountain  bridle-path 
than  an  honest  highway,  was  encumbered 
with  snow  three  feet  deep.  We  may  fancy 
the  sensations  of  the  newly  wedded  bride 
at  the  chill  appearance  of  the  desolate  land- 
scape, as  she  passed  along  through  the  snow; 
but  she  was  a woman  of  courage  and  good 
sense,  and  did  not  care  for  inconvenience. 
It  was  late  when  they  arrived,  and  a cheer- 
less reception  awaited  them — or  rather  there 
was  no  reception  at  all.  The  fires  were  all 
out,  the  servants  had  gone  to  bed,  and  the 
place  was  as  dark  and  silent  as  the  grave. 
Conducting  his  wife  to  the  little  pavilion, 
which  was  the  only  part  of  the  house  hab- 
itable at  the  time,  Jefferson  proceeded  to 
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kindle  a fire  and  do  the  honors.  On  a shelf 
behind  some  books  part  of  a bottle  of  wine 
was  discovered;  and  this  formed  the  supper 
of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride.  Far  from 
being  annoyed  or  discomfited  by  their  re- 
ception, however,  it  only  served  for  a topic 
of  jest  and  laughter.  The  young  lady  was 
as  light-hearted  as  a bird,  aud  sent  her  clear 
voice  ringing  through  the  dreary  little  pa- 
vilion as  gayly  as  she  had  ever  done  in  the 
cheerful  drawing-room  of  “The  Forest;” 
and  thus  the  long  hours  of  the  winter  night 
fled  away  like  minutes,  winged  with  laugh- 
ter, merriment,  and  song. 

In  May,  1765,  Jefferson,  at  that  time  twen- 
ty-two, was  standing  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  at  Williamsburg,  and 
heard  Patrick  Henry  in  his  great  speech. 
The  debate,  he  afterward  declared,  was 
u most  bloody,”  and  the  passionate  oratory 
of  Henry  produced  upon  him  an  effect  which 
he  never  forgot.  “ The  words  of  the  speak- 
er,” he  said,  writing  at  the  mature  age  of 
seventy-seven,  “ were  such  as  I have  never 
heard  from  any  other  man.  He  appeared  to 
me  to  speak  as  Homer  wrote.”  The  burning 
accents  did  not  enter  indifferent  ears.  The 
seed  was  sown  in  good  soil,  and  the  unknown 
youth  who  “listened  at  the  door  of  the  lobby” 
was  to  become  the  co-worker  of  the  great 
orator  in  the  stormy  hours  which  were  rap- 
idly approaching.  From  this  May  day  of 
the  year  1765  by  successive  steps  the  young 
lawyer  ascended,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Patrick  Henry,  the  rugged  heights  of  revolu- 
tion. No  intellect  of  the  epoch,  not  except- 
ing that  of  the  orator  himself,  was  a more 
faithful  type  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  From 
the  very  beginning  Jefferson  was  a child  of 
the  Revolution.  He  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  reveled  in  the  tempest  which  was  rush- 
ing downward,  and  his  powerful  genius  for 
overturning  hastened  greatly  the  inevitable 
contest.  By  nature  and  training  he  was  an 
iconoclast.  Reverence  for  the  prerogative 
of  royalty  or  the  privilege  of  nobility  found 
no  place  in  his  intellect.  His  inexorable 
logic  advanced  over  political  prescription 
and  superstition  with  a fatal  precision.  His 
trenchant  pen  was  destined  to  overthrow 
the  very  bases  of  authority  from  the  begin- 
ning,ns  well  as  to  sum  up  and  formally  an- 
nounce the  principles  upon  which  the  new 
order  of  things  would  rest,  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

The  events  of  this  exciting  period,  and 
Jefferson’s  connection  with  them,  we  have 
already,  in  a previous  number  of  this  Mag- 
azine, dwelt  upon  at  sufficient  length ; but 
we  can  not  avoid  giving  here  a more  careful 
consideration  to  that  extraordinary  paper, 
“A  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British 
America,”  which,  Jefferson  said,  procured 
his  attainder  in  England  for  treason. 

It  was  the  germ  of  the  Declaration.  In 


its  glowing  sentences  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
times  was  summed  up,  condensed,  and  writ- 
ten down  as  with  a pen  of  iron.  It  is  proper, 
says  the  writer,  that  his  Majesty  George  III. 
should  be  informed  of  the  “ unwarrantable 
encroachments  and  usurpations”  of  Parlia- 
ment, without  an  employment  of  “ those  ex- 
pressions of  servility  which  would  persuade 
his  Majesty  that  we  are  asking  favors  and 
not  rights.”  He  is  “ no  more  than  the  chief 
officer  of  the  people,  appointed  by  the  laws, 
and  circumscribed  with  definite  powers  to 
assist  in  working  the  great  machine  of  gov- 
ernment erected  for  their  use,  and  conse- 
quently subject  to  their  superintendence.” 
The  people  of  Virginia  were  the  descendants 
of  men  who  “ possessed  a right,  which  na- 
ture has  given  to  all  men,  of  departing  from 
the  country  in  which  chance,  not  choice,  has 
placed  them,  of  going  in  quest  of  new  habi- 
tations, and  of  there  establishing  new  socie- 
ties.” The  Saxons  had  come  from  the  North 
and  conquered  England.  Had  their  mother 
country  claimed  dominion  over  them  still, 
they  would  have  had  too  firm  a feeling  of 
right  “ to  bow  down  the  sovereignty  of  their 
state  before  such  visionary  pretensions.” 
America  was  in  the  same  condition.  Her 
settlements  were  made  “ at  the  expense  of 
individuals,  and  not  of  the  British  public.” 
The  settlers  expended  their  own  blood  and 
fortune.  “ For  themselves  they  fought,  for 
themselves  they  conquered,  and  for  them- 
selves alone  they  have  the  right  to  hold.” 
The  writer  then  passes  to  a consideration 
of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  colonies. 
These  wrongs,  he  declares,  commenced  be- 
fore the  great  English  Revolution.  “ A fam- 
ily of  princes  was  then  on  the  British  throne 
whose  treasonable  crimes  against  their  peo- 
ple brought  on  them  afterward  the  exertion 
of  those  sacred  and  sovereign  rights  of  pun- 
ishment reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
for  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  and  judged 
by  the  Constitution  unsafe  to  be  delegated 
to  any  other  judicature.”  These  princes 
had  unjustly  portioned  out  the  territory  of 
America  to  their  favorites,  and  saddled  the 
country  with  every  species  of  onerous  legis- 
lation. Parliament  was  the  instrument  of 
tyranny;  and  “the  true  ground  on  which 
we  declare  these  acts  void  is  that  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  has  no  right  to  exercise  au- 
thority over  us.”  The  Post-office  Act  “ seems 
to  have  had  little  connection  with  British 
convenience,  except  that  of  accommodating  * 
his  Majesty’s  ministers  and  favorites  with 
the  sale  of  a lucrative  and  easy  office ;”  and 
the  act  suspending  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  is  “a  phenomenon  unknown  in  na- 
ture”— that  of  one  body  directing  another  as 
“ free  and  independent  as  itself.”  “ Can  any 
one  reason  be  assigned,”  he  demands,  “ why 
160,000  electors  in  the  island  of  Great  Brit- 
ain should  give  law  to  4,000,000  in  the  States 
of  America,  every  individual  of  whom  is 
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equal  to  every  individual  of  them  in  virtue, 
in  understanding,  and  in  bodily  strength  f 
Were  this  to  be  admitted,  instead  of  being 
a free  people,  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed, 
and  mean  to  continue  ourselves,  we  should 
suddenly  be  found  the  slaves,  not  of  one,  but 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tyrants.” 
The  Boston  people  had  been  “ bold  in  their 
enmities  against  the  house  of  Stuart,”  and 
were  consequently  “ now  devoted  to  ruin  by 
that  unseen  hand  which  governs  the  mo- 
mentous affairs  of  this  great  empire.”  The 
town  is  to  be  reduced  to  beggary  by  “ a few 
worthless  ministerial  dependents,”  who,  u by 
their  treacheries,  hope  to  obtain  the  dignity 

of  British  knighthood If  the  pulse  of  his 

people  shall  beat  calmly  under  this  experi- 
ment, another  and  another  will  be  tried,  till 

the  measure  of  despotism  be  filled  up 

The  cowards  who  would  suffer  a country- 
man to  be  torn  from  the  bowels  of  their  so- 
ciety in  order  to  be  thus  offered  a sacrifice 
to  Parliamentary  tyranny  would  merit  that 
everlasting  infamy  now  fixed  on  the  authors 
of  the  act.”  Against  all  these  acts  of  op- 
pression “ we  do,  on  behalf  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  British  America,  enter  this  our  sol- 
emn and  determined  protest...... with  that 

freedom  of  language  and  sentiment  which 
becomes  a free  people,  claiming  their  rights 
as  derived  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  not 
as  the  gift  of  their  chief  magistrate.  Let 
those  Hatter  who  fear ; it  is  not  an  Ameri- 
can art They  know,  and  will  therefore 

say,  that  kings  are  the  servants,  not  the  pro- 
prietors, of  the  people The  whole  art  of 

government  consists  in  the  art  of  being  hon- 
est  This,  sire,  is  the  advice  of  your  great 

American  Council,  on  the  observance  of 
which  may  perhaps  depend  your  felicity  and 
future  fame,  and  the  preservation  of  that 
harmony  which  alone  can  continue,  both  to  j 
Great  Britain  and  America,  the  reciprocal  | 

advantages  of  their  connection The  God 

who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same 
time;  the  hand  of  force  may  destroy,  but 
can  not  disjoin  them.  This,  sire,  is  our  last, 
our  determiued,  resolution.” 

Thus  did  the  young  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Burgesses  announce  the  great  princi- 
ples which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  free  gov- 
ernment. The  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  only  the  fuller  and  more  solemn  enunci- 
ation of  the  same  fundamental  idea. 

In  passing  from  the  youth  and  early 
manhood  of  Jefferson  we  leave  behind  the 
romance  of  his  life — henceforth  he  is  the 
politician,  leveler,  freethinker,  “ apostle 
of  democracy,”  and  President.  But  he  no 
doubt  looked  back  often  on  the  bright  days 
when  he  was  a student  and  squire  of  dames 
at  Williamsburg.  In  that  famous  old  Apol- 
lo Room  of  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  where  he 
u danced  with  Belinda”  once  and  was  “ hap- 
py,” he  sat  now  with  his  great  contempora- 
ries making  history* 


Is  it  fanciful  to  believe  that  the  member 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses  mused  and  sighed 
as  his  gaze  dwelt  agaiu  on  the  old  familiar 
walls  where  music  once  sounded  and  bright 
eyes  beamed  in  the  happy  hours  of  his 
youth  f The  minuet  must  have  played 
again  in  his  memory,  and  the  laughter  of 
Belinda  have  drowned  the  voices  of  his 
great  associates!  A stormier  music  than 
the  violin’s  was  approaching,  and  the  roar 
of  cannon  would  soon  extinguish  the  weird 
laughter;  but  doubtless  he  heard  it,  and 
thought  of  his  lost  youth,  as  he  placed  his 
feet  on  the  rugged  path  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  follow  thenceforth  through  life,  be- 
ginning the  great  career  which  made  him 
so  famous. 

With  that  after-career  the  present  famil- 
iar sketch  has  nothing  to  do.  From  the  end 
of  the  Revolution  to  his  death  Jefferson  was 
a “public  man,”  living  in  the. broad  light 
of  publicity,  or  when  not  filling  great  pub- 
lic stations  of  embassador,  cabinet  officer, 
party  leader,  and  President,  a retired  plant- 
er at  Monticello,  scarcely  notable  save  as  an 
elegant  and  hospitable  host,  a devotee  of 
literature,  and  a skillful  and  energetic  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil.  He  raised  fine  hones 
and  improved  cattle,  managed  a large  es- 
tate with  success — though  what  his  activity 
acquired  his  lavish  hospitality  dissipated 
speedily — carried  on  an  enormous  corre- 
spondence, through  which  he  drilled  his  po- 
litical views  into  the  minds  of  men  of  influ- 
ence in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  died  at 
last,  full  of  years  and  honors,  the  head  of  a 
great  party,  the  founder  of  a new  system, 
the  world-wide  famous  “ apostle  of  democ- 
racy.” 


FORGOTTEN. 

By  CONSTANCE  FENIMORE  WOOLSON. 

Once,  looking  through  a little  sheaf 
Of  papers  stored  from  girlhood  years, 

I chanced  upon  a faded  leaf, 

And  read,  half  smiling,  half  in  tears, 

This  legend  on  the  wrapping  set 
In  delicate  girl-writing  small: 

“ Never  this  day,  this  leaf,  forget 
And,  lo ! I had  forgot  it  alL 

Nor  could  I think  with  all  my  care 
What  it  did  ever  mean,  and  so 
I slowly  let  the  summer  air 
Waft  it  away,  and  watched  it  go 

With  dreaming  gaze.  And  is  it  thus, 

I mused,  with  this  world’s  joy  and  grief? 
“ Never  forget,”  ft  seems  to  us, 

As  I wrote  on  my  little  sheaf; 

When,  lo ! without  our  knowledge,  curled 
Our  scroll  of  earth;  its  story  small 
Comes  not  into  that  higher  world; 

Besides— -we  have  forgot  it  all! 
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MODERN  DWELLINGS-  TBE1K  CONSTRUCTION,  DECORATION, 

AND  FURNITURE. 

B*  u.  hc  dsOn  aoLr.r 


?uz  stout  or  tuk  tiLEau— {mu*.  4 tain  Tiros.  »t  at;  wood  puw.] 


peri  ally  that  they  possess  a law 

amount  i*f  this  rtmv\o*\ily  ; bn!  when  yon 
ask  them  how  it  was  iu*nuired.  or  by  what 
rules  tk 05  arc  gtf  !&©«!,  they  wlU  reply  that 
it  is  intuitive. 

It  is  % very  gr n e ml  inipre on  that  gfV>d 
taste  nnUmiUy  to  gM)ih*  hlVnot,  uob> 

petulent  of  all*  training,  a,ml  that  while  u 
young i&dy  M ne^rmtnir  the- 
mentis  of  music  and  rim  langitage+h  fslie  is 
uncoil  sdon*l y develop! ng  that  of  iho 

U?autifu)  .which  wiJj  enable  her  out  tviy  to 
appreciate  the  charms  of  nature,  tot  will 
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1 t A VIKCr  extent  treated  the  &11V 

XJL  dwellings,  we  will  if&.vr 

pnKscod  to  Speak  in  regard  to  tltor  furnish- 
ing ; tot  toftuv  dl#<mmng  the  matter  in  de- 
tail, 1 wiah  to  raako  a forr  remarks  Upon  the 
MibjVct  of  household  taste  in  genera),  Thai 
bad  taKrC  gnuitly  prerailft  ia  only  too  obvj- 
«iw  on  visiting  nme-tohfto  of  ffie  private 
dwellings  ofnur  rity,  Jitih<nigh  in  shying  so 
I no  doubt  luenir  the  disptotfuiiv.  of  the  mass 
rtf  ;tH<lira  vcho  set  tWm»clre&  op&*  criferi- 
oto  of  ^oud  tewtw  Women  of  fashion  Mr 
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fit  her  to  judge  correctly  in  esthetic  mat- 
term.  No  doubt  the  discipline  and  refine- 
ment of  a liberal  education  prepare  one,  in 
a great  measure,  for  the  ready  comprehen- 
sion of  art  studies;  but  there  is  no  question 
that,  however  well  prepared  the  soil,  it  can 
not  yield  fruit  unless  the  germ  be  planted; 
audit  is  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  art  is  in- 
digenous to  even  the  most  highly  cultured 
as  that  one  is  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of 
medicine  or  any  other  abstruse  science  with- 
out serious  study  and  years  of  preparation. 
This  idea  that  art  is  a gift  of  nature,  requir- 
ing no  special  training,  is  what  has  led  so 
many  persons  of  intelligence  into  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  they  are  authorities  in 
matters  of  taste ; and  it  is  observable  that 
there  is  no  subject  upon  which  yon  may  dif- 
fer from  them,  or  even  suggest  a correction, 
without  the  hope  of  forgiveness,  until  you 
touch  them  here.  People  are  usually  most 
sensitive  upon  subjects  concerning  which 
they  assume  knowledge  while  they  are  real- 
ly ignorant.  They  usually,  in  a self-suffi- 
cient tone,  pronounce  themselves  competent 
to  decide  upon  all  matters,  except,  perhaps, 
law  and  medicine. 

We  have  already,  in  a former  chapter,  al- 
luded to  the  want  of  taste  manifested  in 
color  decoration,  and  we  now  wish  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  prevailing  errors  as 
to  furnishing.  Dickens,  in  his  description 
of  the  Veneering  family,  stated  that  their 
character  assimilated  with  that  of  their  fur- 
niture— “ they  smelt  too  much  of  the  work- 
shop, and  their  surface  was  a trifle  sticky." 
This  might  apply  to  much  of  the  modern 
furniture.  It  appears  thin,  “ shammy,"  and 
new,  and,  like  the  Veneerings  themselves,  is 
adapted  to  a new  society  of  the  mushroom 
order.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  those  honest 
men,  who  are  respected  and  revered  in  their 
business  circles,  made  to  play  the  part  of 
buffoon  by  their  wives  and  daughters,  who, 
like  Mrs.  Potiphar,  believe  that,  because  they 
have  become  rich,  they  are  entitled  to  move 
in  “our  best  society."  The  height  of  their 
ambition  appears  to  be  a span-new  house 
in  a fashionable  quarter  of  the  town,  to 
make  all  the  display  which  money  can  af- 
ford, and  see  that  they  are  not  outdone  in 
the  elegance  of  their  entertainments  nor 
the  richness  of  their  appointments.  They 
dash  into  an  element  for  which  they  are  en- 
tirely unfitted,  and  show  themselves  to  the 
worst  possible  advantage.  After  procuring 
the  most  showy  house  they  can  find — one 
of  those  built  by  the  yard  by  some  enter- 
prising speculator,  who,  like  the  parties  we 
have  just  described,  fancies  he  knows  what 
is  exactly  the  thing — then  the  furnishing 
becomes  the  all-absorbing  question;  and 
the  poor  man  who  has  labored  the  best 
years  of  his  life,  to  obtain  for  himself  only 
disoomfort,  and  in  his  old  age  is' forced  to 
enter  a field  in  which  he  has  had  no  expe- 


rience, is  dragged  here  and  there,  from  up- 
holsterers’ to  china  shops,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  his  first  lesson  in  being  fashionable. 

First  comes  the  matter  of  carpets;  and 
how  can  Madame  or  Angelina  decide  upon 
the  best  pattern  when  bale  after  bale  is  be- 
ing unrolled  by  the  indefatigable  salesman, 
whose  only  variation  in  their  praises  is  that 
the  last  surpasses  any  he  has  previously 
shown ; and  while  they  listen  to  his  cease- 
less strain  that  one  piece  is  “ unique,”  an- 
other “ striking,"  etc.,  the  bewildered  wom- 
en look  from  the  Brussels  to  the  Tapestry, 
from  the  Persian  to  the  Axminster,  until 
their  eyes  are  fairly  dazzled  by  their  ka- 
leidoscopic hues.  All  this  while  Paterfa- 
milias, wearied  with  the  endless  rounds,  and 
disgusted  from  the  beginning  at  having  to 
leave  his  plain  bat  comfortable  home  in 
Rutgers  Street,  has  stood  in  patient  waiting, 
and,  anxious  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue, 
says,  “ Take  the  rose  pattern,"  the  very  one 
that  Angelina  a moment  before  had  decried 
as  “ a fright."  The  uncertainty  is  brought 
to  an  end,  however,  by  the  clerk’s  asserting 

that  Mrs.  V has  ordered  the  Axminster 

for  her  parlor,  and  the  Persian  for  her  bou- 
doir ; and  as  this  lady  is  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  society  into  which  onr  new 
friends  have  effected  their  entrance,  the  mat- 
ter is  concluded,  and  the  salesman  marches 
off  in  triumph. 

In  this  manner  is  selected  most  of  the  fur- 
niture throughout.  To  pronounce  a thing 
“new"  or  in  the  “height  of  the  fashion" 
seems  sufficient  to  procure  its  instant  se- 
lection; and  the  false  styles  of  various 
countries  and  different  ages  are  mixed  up 
promiscuously,  showing  ignorance  and  bad 
taste. 

Although  it  may  seem  heresy  in  one  born 
and  bred  in  New  York  to  draw  comparisons 
disparaging  to  his  native  city,  I must  say 
that  in  New  England,  and  especially  in  Bos- 
ton, art  education  is  very  far  in  advance. 
One  mark  of  its  progress  is  the  erection,  by 
a number  of  public-spirited  citizens,  of  a spa- 
cious museum  of  rich  and  imposing  archi- 
tecture— not  far  from  its  kindred  academy, 
the  Institute  of  Technology — to  which  the 
public  may  have  free  access,  and  receive  in- 
struction in  every  branch  of  illustrative  and 
practical  art.  It  contains  valuable  collec- 
tions of  antique  works.  The  well-lighted 
galleries  are  hung  with  many  elegant  paint- 
ings, and  the  library  is  supplied  with  choice 
art  publications.  There  are  also  apartments 
for  drawing  and  modeling,  and  a large  lect- 
ure-room. It  is  intended  to  make  tbis  serve 
in  Boston  the  purposes  fulfilled  by  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  in  England. 

Perhaps  no  industry  has  suffered  more 
from  the  want  of  technical  education  in  onr 
country  than  the  building  arts ; and  although 
the  profession  of  architecture  has  shown 
great  progress  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  art- 
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ist  has  bwu  so  lamely  seconded  by  the  work- 
men as  sadly  to  fail  of  the  exertion  of  his 
design.  Until  recently  it  has  been  next  to 
an  impossibility  to  find  art  workmen  ; but 
the  necessity  becoming  so  great,  we  have 
been  compelled  to  import  artificers  from 
abroad.  The  indue  nee  of  their  introduction 
has  been  already  greatly  felt,  and  some  gen- 
uine work  is  now  beginning  to  appear.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose,  however,  that  but  few 
of  these  would  come  to  a new  country  when 
their  talent  a arc.  so  much  better  appreciated 
at  home,  and  the  result  is,  that  only  the  in- 
ferior mechanics  are  willing  to  emigrate; 
nor  do  these  meet  with  much  eneourage- 


manufacturers  that  whatever  is  not  in  suffi- 
ciently good  taste  for  the  homo  market  will 
do  for  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  upon  mere  fancied  refinement 
that  an  institution  like  that  of  Boston,  above 
alluded  to,  would  produce  an  effect ; but  it* 
inilnenee  has  actually  a commercial  value, 
as  the  experience  of  France  will  show,  where 
the  science  of  art  has  merged  into  every 
branch  of  Its  manufacture.  The  consequence 
is  that  France,  notwithstanding  the  recent 
ravages  it  has  sustained,  is  to-day  iu  a bet- 
ter commercial  position  tbau  any  other  na- 
tion, for  all  its  manufacture  is  of  such  artist- 
ic character  that  it.  holds  a mortgage  upon 
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ment,  as  our  people  have  been  so  poorly  edu-  j other  countries,  and  all  the  world  is  com 
oated  in  each  matters  that  they  find  good  j pelled  to  trade  there, 
work  but  lightly  estimated.  Our  own  Board  of  Trade  is  beginning  U 

I remember  going  to  a paper-hanging  es-  realize  this,  and  it  is  now  in  correspondcnci 
tablisbmeut  a short  time  ago,  the  proprietor  with  Professor  Walter  Smith,  State  directoj 
of  which,  while  showing  me  some  desigus  of  art.  education  in  Massachusetts,  as  a pro- 
from  the  famous  Morris  Company,  of  London,  liminary  step  toward  memorializing  th* 
mentioned  that  the  public  taste  was  at  so  Legislature  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
low  an  ebb  in  this  country  that  it  offered  but  a similar  institution  in  New  York.  The 
little  inducement  for  their  importation.  He  benefits  aocruing  from  such  an  establish- 
remarked  that  the  Americans  were  improv-  ment  are  incalculable,  not  only  to  the 
tug  in  this  direction,  however;  that  a few  wealthy,  who  might  visit  it  for  pleasure, 
years  ago  only  the  worst  designs  of  the  Eu-  but  to  the  mechanic,  who  would  have  the 
ropean  market  passed  current.  As  an  ex-  advantage  of  evening  schools.  There  the 
ample  of  this,  he  stated  that  formerly  the  painter  would  be  instructed  in  the  liarmo 
figures  wore  so  largo  that  it  was  not  an  on-  nious  blending  of  colors,  and  the  principles 
usual  thing  to  do  away  with  an  important  of  design  practiced  among  various  eountrie* 
door  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  pattern,  of  all  ages — a form  of  education  equally  use 
It  baa  become  proverbial  among  European  ful  to  the  designer  of  carpets,  draperies,  anc 
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There tJie/earve^^  i*nr$,  while  in  ibe  other  the  cheat  is  hot 


^ ^ ^ _ J|  H ■ m 

is  well  enougU  nble  to  eliiael  otit  aar  .orduta-  only  .more  j^octicaUJe,  but  less  readily  de- 
ry  Corinthian  capital,  with its  eternal  Mm-  teejiedL  Thare  is  no  economy  in  purchasing 
ibiis.  but  who  would  utterly  fail  to  conceive  tiiutay fimiitnro,  An  article  that  will  last 
or  exctmto  tlte  spirited  md  ever -varying  oueVlifistinio  copta  on  more  than  the  juuuiy 
/arms  at  Gothic  scroll  «r  leaf  work — would  worthier  tmm  that  take  its  place. 

Ontv  braudi  ots  which  Art  knowledge  baa 
’Aj.  u special  beamig  is  the  treatment  of  wood. 

§;•  V'  A great  evil  i»  a want  of  honesty  in  its 

dering  framing,,  ami  luaiid^. 

,1  j '*****  wltieli  ought  never  to  be 

•‘•'HH  tolerated,  There  is  :tyw31  y no  great  ad  van- 
&/*'  } $jsi$  lu  .a*  ordinarily,  ur 

, ' -^1  ; » Uttle  extra  cost,  it  may  be  prt»eared  of 

| i solid  .material,  whd  the' idea  of  covering  nu 

tf  ' { inferior  wood'  with  oh#  of  a more  expensive.' 

character  is  like  -Eadji’a  comparison  of  thr 
jackass  duunthig  iri  the  lion's  skin.  Xlirue 
can  be  tyj  ^bjeetkm  to  thrriiture  siiiiptV 
painted ; fist  colors,  if  treated in  ImrmoiiK 
while  looking  extremely  well,  linye  the  pow- 
er of  producing  effects  which  can  not  be  at- 
tained in  titi  plain  wood.  Staining  is  nfen 
ar-  aojumbla  treetiM^ot,  «(s  it  brings  oiit  tlar 
grain,  and,  when  -relieved  by  certain  lines 
oT  color,  has  ft  pleasing  effect. 

The  art'll,  a most  ingfploua  t^ntrirautM!/ 
aHording  the  mentis  at"  span  mug  a large 
spat  e vftth  small  piet*e4  the  same  tim# 
having  gioat  istreiigilb  is  of  the  utmost  utUr 
ity  in  building;  but  in  article  of  fniniture, 
where  ww  have  no  w ide  space,  to  span,  and 
who  nv  wood  possesses  ail  the  strength  re^ 
quired,  the  use  of  the  uvuh  Is  evidently  mis- 
placed.^ Tip?'  folly  #£ibia  becomes  the  more 


yi«.  1.— man- hacked  etuia. 


have  eye  and  band  taught  to  appreciate 
And  w ork  out  with  feeling  and  power  those 
graceful  lines  wlirtse  Wanty  is  over  fresh. 
The  plasterer  might  there  acquhe  iiio  sob- 
tie  touch  of  the  artistic  moulder*  the  firasoo 
painter  would  there  f&ant  the'*4  grammar  of 
^rtiaineut  ;,r  the  very  8t«ue-en tiers  would 
be  developed  in  to  young  Ihiskitm  ; and  the 
rnUleimium  of  art  might  bo  speed ily  expect- 
ed. The  wild nef.-makcr,  tile  glass  stainer, 
the  patten  all  otc  nurtured  in  the  tow  of 
the  beautiful  hy;*mr  lyewmn ; bpt  simply  to 
^numerate  the  various  trailer  which  would 
reap  its  benefits  won  Id  occivpy  fnore  space 
than  *we  can  well  HparCj  and  If  should  bo  re- 
?0oxrd:»ercd,  ns  f have  al  ready  men  tiuhed,  that 
th#  advantages  of  such  schools  are,  in  the 
end.,  yetnfned  to  th6  jfafsojjfc  tbemselvc^, 
from  the  impetus  given  to  art*  of  every  kind. 

In  furniture  the  element  of  use  stands 
Ort»t,  and  Intimately  mmerted  with  this  i« 
t ha  uiiali ty  of  dnrabnity.  The  carpenter  m 


• j carpeqt^r 
cfunpelled  to  do  hojiest  work,  to  select  ifuVj  ‘ 

liest  and  stTongeat  matenhls.;  but  with  the  | . • 

cabinet-maker  deception  is  easy,  and  hoe  j *i<i,  t^rwurnu.  *or  a wmmD  *ad&. 

become  hubituai.  It  ts  really  as  important .'! 

that  our  chairs  should together  k»  that ; apparent  w hen  wo  ob^Tve  that  the  woodon 
mir  walls  Blnmhl  stand  firm.  A cabinet  or  ‘ arch  la  generally  cnmpn&ed  of  a single  piece, 
a side  board  should  $m  of  m dimibl©  mate-  j ittaf^ail  of  a uiiml*et*  of  small  otios.  ami  that 
rials  and  shouUl  lm  0«  hmm tly  Constructed  ; la  iflrrd^r  tv  foftn  it  the  wood  must  bh  cut 
of*  a piano,  the  Only  tliffeen^ v Wing  that  ; across  tho  gralu  thrvfughuut  tlm  greater 

/•.n'Jllti  {*1  lliA  Jinu.i  {«  nli  ' n>t#4ir,h  ill*  till  liikuffil  uk»-.r'i:i\n'  lie  . r..  .4-K 


frailty  in  tho  one  imse  h\  coufipUuuuisiy  alt- ' portina  nf ,i'U  ihDgtiif  whereby*  .ik&. 4t4ra.rigth 
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its  frig, may  be  wm  that  this 
tufjnHtmHfeOvt c&n  in  harmony  w itii 

true*  princi^U^  wtd  il  ni  the  same 
commend#  % tiws  honest  uiaumw,  in* 

which  it  h earned  out 
‘•Tbift  tViktonwu  pf  the:  contour  it*  ohut  in 
called  u shaping/*  »44^i  amttft  to  pervade  the 
general.'  design  €*f  Mr  modern  tumturcv 
The  backs  of  sideboard*,  dm'vrng-room  ta- 
bles, legs  of  pianos,  taarbhv  and  ar- 

ticles th  general  of  honsehohl  me  have  a}! 
fhiteni  victtins  to  this  nijudnf  t»>  that  extent 
tlhtf.  it  ie  not  to  be  troh<h'Wl( 
people  themselves  have*  Ixecome  satiated 
with  tljia  a n w hoi csonie  ftudsi oru 
There  K objection  hvub)  to 

straight  whtk : ic^/a^iiii*  'ot}X»  appatviH 


If  imyvw.  are  thought  n^ccRaHty, 
lh$y  nx$y  sometime*  be  by  hiding 

the  grain,  of  which  Fig,  3 b*  m ^vstfuirte. 
Ibis  m ae^tajdfahed hy  straining .mm\r 
which-  after  hardening, in  m$p*m*4io  retain 
its  ekapo,  ami  &ooir  very  }>eatttifol  evarved 
? fleet  8 have  been  prpdnccti  in  this  manner 
without  violating  llift  nature  of  the  fibre.  : 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  redact ive  de- 
vices for  eul  ti  voting  bad  taste  ia  the  art  of 
lining,  without 
which  sophistry  gk 


no.  &.-HM!r»wn*o .vtfKfo  ooavKi#  nr  tfrlu w. 


is  only  legitimate  iri ..another,  Mnl  of  peg- ; venturing  would 
leeting  %p  avail  ournclve*  of  the  particular : tteveir  h»ve  been 
method  of  oitlitityg  a sabstiihce  which  so-  • By  this 

cures  a maximum  of  desirable  resnltsv  f system,  too,  the 
The  scroll  principle  has  hitherto  been . <,*ahipet  - maker 
exceedingly  popular  among  upholsterer*.  : has  been  enabled 
They  have  drawn  largely  froth  the  Lento  ‘ . toetickoncuoubb 
Quiit one  period,  hi  which  scroll- work  seem-  inga.  carvings, 
ori  one  of  the  leading  features.  This  style  ! and  misted  pau- 
of  onmmcui,  in  mfuleratioaudid  well  emmgk.  \ els  m a umune? 
It  is  supposed  that  it  was  origin  ally  mtend-  j which  never 
ed  for  couventional  (blihge ; t*ut  it  seems  tO  ' ^oald  have  Wen 
b *t&  struck  the  peculiar  vein  of  the  cabinet  [ accomplished  by 
maker,  and  mechankal  appliances,  in  the  ■ natural-  moans 
shapfr  of  jig-sawa  and  carving  uvachines,  By  tint  oral  means 
ftar&  been  minted  io  assist  in  developing  I mean  .that  all 
th*\<e  moustrosi ties,  until  in  their  present  these  should  fe 
state,  aa  Sir  Charles  Eaathike  aptly  remarks,  cut  in  the  solid 
they  r^se ruble  a conglomeration  of  capital  j wood,  and  not 
frV  They  seem  to  iniagi /ie,  s&  Kogarth  pnv  | tacked  or  glued 
ttonneed  a ctirve  to  be  the  I i tic  of  beauty,  it ! on,  bat  the  wood 
tmist  neceAsarily  be  vm ployed,  irrespective  should  be  treat- 
i\t ^ ^oiurttnctivo  pt'incipiea.  ;ft  is  evident  |od  simply  as  it 
thrit  a cnr7ttd  chair  leg,  for  irMfMav,  mr<>t  gr^ws.iinditsoa- 
MT(w  the  gmiti,  mmlering  the  structure in  all  coses 
**cak,  m yih  havo  bcA>tih  eiplautfd,  | 4kplafed.  As  au 

In  Fig.  I we  havo  attempted  to  remedy  example  of  this 
this  by  showing  one  we  tliinK  oC  C()t)aHr  '1  have  nliown  a 
hcjiurifni  aesign,  unA  carric»t  out  construct-  stair  newel  ^Fig, 
ively.  The  inconvenience  «c»f  th^O  curves  4)  In  which  the 
is  not  the  less  apparent  Take,  for  *xam-  panels  arid  ornW- 
ple.  that  of  the  hack  of  a sofu,  w hich  is  mark  niOnt  are  worked 
Iftatly  micomfortalde.  as  it  makes  it  too  out  of  the  solid 
Wgh  in  one  place  and  too  low  in  another  waotL 
to  m:commv><hde  tho  shotilders.  A curve  iv  Another  article 
a chuir  back  may  be sinnawhat  excusable,  u»s  of'  fund ture  in 
it  is  better  adapted  to  the  hack  of  the  w t- 1 which  tieftriy  ot- 
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be  constructed  on  le- 
gitimate principles, 
whereas  usn  ally  the 

chine -earVtnj^  and 
glued  panels  run 
riot,  the  cracks,  ft«*- 
HiirCH,  screw  heads, 
and  other  i in  perfec- 
tion b are  filled  up 
with  putty,  and  the 
whole  is  gmeared 
over  with  shellac  or 
polishr  ostensibly  tp 
give  it  brightness, 
hut  in  reality  to  con- 
ceal it*  Saw «.  This 
system  certainly  lias 
the  advantage  oi‘ 
cheapness,  w here,  de- 
fect ive  wood  and 
worse  workmanship 
may  be  hidden  with 
a coat  of  vanish; 
hiit,  like  the  man 
Whose  rnspwtahilh 
ty  is  alt  011  the  sur- 
face, it  ss  a question 
')$pZ&p  wither  the  deceit 
Will  outwear  the 
honest  and  Buhestan- 
In  the  s*ce*KHt  dewigu  the 
moaldings  are  not  only 
the  sofid  ir^i  twt;  the  *1>« 
*ng  how  may  J sence  of  screws  aji4  glue  is  apparent,  and 
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rt*,  a— sn>R»*OAiii>  wmi  srA«rw>  lbathtis  oas ,* mentation. 


ery  ptibdphv  of  bad  taste  is  illnstmfced  is  tin!  creation, 
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stout  Wooden  pins  and  tenon  joints  are  sub- 
stituted, 

Wp  mast  especial]  y condemn  that  append- 
usually  considered  «»>  iriilUpo^athla  to 
this  piecfc  of  furniture,  the  trmrMo  top.  A 
siiUdward  is  intended  for  the  deposit  of  glass 
mid  delicate  china.  Now  the  idea  of  having 
these  frail  works  of  art  bunged  down  ou  this 
unyielding  piece  Of  afjjftiifiutut  m someth iug 
revolting  iii  these  days  of  Kympat by  with 
ceramic  art.  Marble  tops  were  originally 
intended  to  protect the  woo'd?  work  from  the 
dampness  caused  by  tho  wafer  dripping  from 
mi  ico  pitcher,  having  the  effect  of  spot  ring 
the  varnish  ami  blistering  tho  veneer.  With 
solid  wood  m>  such  precaution  is  mep0&x'i ; 
and  when  this  is  u<K*d.  let  it  ho  covered  with 
a soft : -cloth,  to  act  as  a cushion  for  UkvSC  frag- 
ile ornaments?  The  cusfom  of  displaying 
line  china  in  on r rooms  h*  works  of  art  sug- 
gests tho  propriety  of  providing  shelves  6u 
the  principle  of  m\  over  (lie  sidcht^jrd 

and  mantel -piece,  which  may  he  covered  and 
hacked  w ith  leather.  This,  if  of  a color  com- 
plementary to  tho  delft  forms  an  agreeable 
background*  Stamped  leather  is  to  be  had 
of  vwry  ornamental  designs,  and  if  fh^ spaces 


no.  8.— screen  panel. 


underneath  the  shelves  are  treated  on  a cove 
plan,  resembling  that  of  a canopy,  they  pre- 
sent a very  attractive  appearance,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  5 and  7, 

In  regard  to  marble  mantels  we  have  not 
so  much  objection  to  offer,  for  if  they  are  in 
reality  frame- works  to  a fire-place  where  a 

real  fire  is  to  be  built,  they  are  preferable, 

as  the  beat  ib  apt  to 

damage  one  of  wood. 

; The  most  we  can  say 

J ; against,  them  is  the 

Ipll*  j|;-s! ; ij  ||i;  j niter  poverty  mmV 

t;||  Kjij;  i ly  exhibited  in  their 

‘ design ; yet  marble 

- m * h* ft  t eHn  l for  this  • 

purpose  is  entitled 
^ to  mu  eh  rcapec  t. 

In  Fig.  fi  l have 
prepared  a design 
for  a marble  mantel 
fVV  JHsggg^.  somew  hat  elaborate 
*n  character,  the 
Wmf:.  l style  being  that 

J 3 common  in  the  six- 

*•  teenth  century. 

Fig.  7 is  also  oxe- 
cuted  from  of 
my  designs, 

HE  *•  ' ' • shows  u womlen 

mantel  of  the  same 
P M ••  ’ period,  over  which 

m B«|lllf  It  • | shelves  are  arranged 

® UPMPwHf  for  kjuckknacks.  In 

tli is.  it  will  be  ol>- 
served,  tho  stone 
border  around  the 
fire  - place  projects 
beyond  the  wood- 
work, shielding  it 
V .'  £:■■  completely  from  the 

fire.  This  border  is 
continued  as  a cop- 
HR»1»  ing  around  the 

" , hearth,  serving  the 

• purpose  of  a fender. 

Wo  are  especially 
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Go-  gle 
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happy  by  this  arrangement  to  defeat  the  in- 
variable and  determined  aim  of  the  carpet 
man,  of  running  the  Brussels  over  the  hearth 


again  illumine  the  hearth*  around  which  tit- 
eidlly  we  may  form  our  social  circle.  We 
can  hardly  expect  to  revive,  in  these  days 
of  anthracite,  the  delightful  old  custom  of 
wood  fires ; still,  fire-dogs  need  not  be  dis- 
carded. A clever  idea  is  now  in  vogue  of  a 
grate  for  burning  soft  coal,  in  shape  some- 
thing like  a basket,  which  is  set  on  the  ami- 
irons  in  the  same  manner  as  we  would  adjust 
a back  log,  w hich  may  be  lifted  off  any  time 
that  a wood  fire  is  preferred. 

The  ancient  crane  has  also  its  tender  as- 
sociations. I remember  seeing  a very  pic- 
turesque effect,  in  the  studio  of  one  of  our 
New  York  artists,  of  a three-cornered  basket, 
suspended  from  the  crane,  in  which  a genial 
fire  was  blazing. 

These  fire-places  were  very  common  in 
this  country  about  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  may  yet  be  fouud  in  some  of  the 
old  colonial  houses;  and  at  this  time  of  Cen- 
tennial reminiscences  it  would  seem  a fit- 
ting tribute  to  revive  the  fashions  of  those 
“ good  old  colony  days/'  and  see  once  more 
the  wainscoted  chamber  of  the  ancient  man- 
or-house, with  oaken  floors  and  the  tradi- 
tional old  chimney-piece  with  the  quaint 
pictorial  tiles  around  its  border.  These 
scenes  have  been  the  theme  of  many  artists 
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— a system  worthy  the  inspiration  of  the 
upholsterer,  showing  an  utter  contempt  for 
any  thing  like  open  fires. 

To  speak  of  **  our 
firesides”  seems  ab- 
surd in  those  days 
of  furnaces.  If  we 
have  a fire-place  al 
all,  it  seldom  has  a 
fire  in  it,  and  is  fre- 
quently put  up  as 
an  unmeaning  orna- 
ment, without  eveu 
possessing  a flue.  It 
is  to  tie  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  fur- 
nace will  soon  lie  a 
thing  of  the  past, 
and  the  cheorfUl  and 
cheering  fire  may 


no.  1 f. — a sofa  or  tub  »**■  souckmu 
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and  poets  of  the  present  century,  prominent 
among  whom  is  Mr.  E.  Wood  Perry,  whose 
pictures  are  mostly  drawn  from  real  life. 
One  of  these,  entitled  “ Fireside  Stories/7  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  engraving. 

We  might,  while  on  the  subject  of  fire- 
places, mention  that  in  the  library  or  sit- 
ting-room the  mantel  should  be  placed  on 
the  side  opposite  the  windows,  so  that  when 
facing  the  fire  the  reader's  back  may  be  to- 
ward the  light ; but  in  a dining-room  it  is 
preferable  at  the  end  rather  than  at  the  side 
of  the  room,  for,  unless  this  apartment  is 
more  than  the  ordinary  width,  it  is  apt  to 
bring  the  back  of  the  guest  too  near  the 
fire,  and  at  the  same  time  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  the  waiter. 

Screens  can  often  be  employed  with  great 
advantage  as  well  as  effect,  and  I give  an 
illustration  of  one  in  Fig.  6,  the  panels  of 
which  are  filled  up  with  embroidery,  con- 
sisting of  flowers  and  birds.  Fig.  8 is  one 
of  these  panels  on  a larger  scale. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
change  our  furniture  with  every  ohange  of 
fashion,  as  a lady  would  her  bonnet;  but 
reviving  the  styles  prevalent  at  the  times  of 
our  ancestors  may  induce  some  of  the  lineal 
descendants  of  Puritan  and  Knickerbocker 
to  bring  down  from  the  garret  some  of  the 
long -discarded  and  forgotten  heir -looms, 
and  as  at  the  present  Lady  Washington  tea 
parties  our  belles  are  adorning  themselves 
in  dresses  and  jewels  worn  by  their  grand- 
mothers at  the  receptions  of  Washington 
and  Lafayette,  so,  too,  it  might  be  appropri- 
ate to  give  the  chairs  in  Which  the  fathers 
of  the  republic  sat  a place  of  honor  in  our 
drawing-rooms,  which  might  put  to  blush 
some  of  the  meretricious  upholstery  of  an 
age  of  perverted  taste.  Take,  for  example, 
the  sofa  and  chair,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  which 
are  a fair  type  of  modem  extravagance,  and 
we  think  in  violation  of  all  correct  princi- 
ples and  good  taste,  and  not  only  have  they 
the  appearance  of  weakness,  but  are  fre- 
quently unfit  to  stand  ordinary  usage  for 
any  length  of  time.  Figs.  10  and  11  are  of- 
fered as  specimens  of  the  reformed  school  in 
contrast  to  Fig.  9. 

These  magnificent  instruments  of  torture, 
too  delicate  for  use,  too  uncomfortable  for 
repose,  foster  the  idea  of  shutting  up  our 
drawing-rooms,  except  on  state  occasions, 
when  the  conventionalities  of  the  reigning 
society  are  carried  out  in  a formal  and  cere- 
monious manner.  When  the  entertainment 
is  over,  muoh  to  the  relief  of  both  hosts  and 
guests,  the  grand  room  is  again  closed,  and 
the  family  seek  more  home-like  apartments 
in  a less  pretentious  portion  of  the  house, 
where  perhaps  some  of  the  anoestral  ma- 
hogany is  still  in  use. 

In  some  sections  of  this  country,  where 
certain  peculiarities  of  style  have  for  many 
years  prevailed,  and  seem  to  have  stamped 
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their  impression  upon  the  buildings,  it  seems 
ridiculous  to  introduce  something  utterly 
new  and  foreign.  For  example,  in  Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  there 
are  distinctive  local  expressions  of  a thor- 
oughly vernacular  character,  and  if  these 
idiosyncrasies  can  be  accepted  by  the  archi- 
tect, they  may  frequently  be  rendered  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  and  when  their 
work  is  completed,  it  will  seem  to  feel  at 
home  amidst  the  surroundings  of  its  own 
kindred.  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  I 
give  on  page  219  an  illustration  of  a din- 
ing-room prepared  by  me  for  Mr.  Lawrence 
Waterbury,  of  Westchester.  The  style  is 
taken  from  that  of  the  last  century,  and  is 
characteristic  of  some  of  the  old  mansions 
built  in  that  vicinity  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Stained  glass  with  legendary  decorations 
is  employed  in  the  windows,  and  the  walls 
and  ceilings  are  treated  in  harmonious  col- 
ors. The  floor  is  of  inlaid  woods,  with  rugs 
of  Oriental  pattern.  The  dado  is  of  Indian 
matting,  which  gives  a certain  warmth  and 
softness  to  the  room,  and  seems  to  take  the 
place  of  porcelain  without  that  appearance 
of  rigidity  which  tile  or  marble  is  apt  to 
produce.  The  sideboard  and  fire-place,  more 
folly  illustrated  in  Figs.  5 and  7,  are  in  ac- 
cord with  the  rest  of  the  fittings,  and  are 
types  of  the  Jacobean  period,  common  in 
New  York  in  the  time  when  “ the  valiant 
Peter”  governed  the  enterprising  oolony  of 
New  Amsterdam. 

We  know  that  high-back  chairs  have 
been  frequently  condemned  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  old-fashioned  and  barbarous, 
and  in  ill  accord  with  modem  notions.  That 
they  are  old-fashioned  and  contrary  to  re- 
cent ideas  I will  admit ; but  that  they  are 
barbarous  and  unfit  for  modern  usage  I dis- 
pute. There  is  something  home -like  and 
comfortable  in  these  high  backs,  as  if  they 
were  meant  to  lean  upon,  without  depend- 
ing entirely  upon  our  spinal  column  for  sup- 
port. Especially  in  dining-rooms  do  they 
seem  to  give  a sense  of  protection,  not  only 
from  currents  of  air,  but  from  accidents  and 
intrusion  on  the  part  of  the  waiter;  for 
which  reason  I would  recommend  that 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
shown  in  dining-room  interior. 

There  is  no  great  necessity  for  the  dining 
table  to  be  of  an  elaborate  design,  as  it  is 
generally  hidden  by  a cover,  but  its  con- 
struction is  a matter  of  much  importance. 
A table  standing  on  four  legs  is  to  be  rec- 
ommended in  preference  to  that  known  as 
the  pedestal  style,  having  but  one  support  in 
the  centre.  This  not  only  suggests  a sense 
of  insecurity,  but  is  aesthetically  wrong ; for 
this  pedestal,  when  used  in  the  ordinary  ex- 
tension-table, must  be  cut  in  two,  showing 
two  incomplete  standards,  when  the  table  is 
extended.  Now,  this  enormity  is  only  en- 
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dared  from  the  fact  that  custom  sanctions 
it ; but  regarding  it  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  it  is  as  bad  as  if  a piano  leg  were 
divided  in  the  centre.  If,  therefore,  we  are 
compelled  to  have  these  “ telescopic"  tables, 
let  them,  by  all  means,  have  four  legs,  and 
the  evil  is  modified  to  some  extent.  Mr. 
Eastlake,  with  justice,  we  think,  condemns 
these  rattle-traps  altogether  as  unconstruc- 
tional,  and  recommends  the  old  system  of 
two  tables,  fitted  with  fiap  leaves,  placed 
end  to  end  when  dinner  parties  are  given, 
the  smaller  of  which  might  at  other  times 


stand  against  the  wall.  Square  tables  we 
consider  preferable  to  round,  as  from  these 
the  cloth  hangs  in  more  graceful  folds,  and 
the  corners  are  valuable  for  room. 

Dining-rooms,  as  a general  thing,  should 
be  treated  dark,  so  that  their  walls  may  form 
an  agreeable  background  against  which  the 
table  with  its  viands  may  have  prominence. 
A white  table-cloth  is  usually  too  glaring  in 
its  effect,  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  sur- 
roundings. A cream  tint,  for  general  pur- 
pose, does  better,  and  conveys  a feeling  of 
harmony  and  repose. 


A WOMAN-HATER. 


CHAPTER  L 

“ rriHE  Golden  Star,"  Homburg,  was  a hum- 
I ble  hotel,  not  used  by  gay  gamblers, 
but  by  modest  travelers. 

At  two  o'clock,  8th  June,  1870,  there  were 
two  strangers  in  the  salle  d manger,  seated  at 
small  tables  a long  way  apart,  and  wholly 
absorbed  in  their  own  business. 

One  was  a lady,  of  about  twenty-four 
years  old,  who,  in  the  present  repose  of  her 
features,  looked  comely,  sedate,  and  woman- 
ly, but  not  the  remarkable  person  she  real- 
ly was.  Her  forehead  high  and  white,  but 
a little  broader  than  sculptors  affect;  her 
long  hair,  coiled  tight  in  a great  many 
smooth  snakes  upon  her  snowy  nape,  was 
almost  flaxen,  yet  her  eyebrows  and  long 
lashes  not  pale,  but  a reddish-brown ; her 
gray  eyes  large  and  profound;  her  mouth 
rather  large,  beautifully  shaped,  amiable, 
and  expressive,  but  full  of  resolution ; her 
chin  a little  broad,  her  neck  and  hands  ad- 
mirably white  and  polished.  She  was  an 
Anglo-Dane — her  father  English. 

If  you  ask  me  what  she  was  doing,  why 
— hunting ; and  had  been,  for  some  days,  in 
all  the  inns  of  Homburg.  She  had  the  visit- 
ors’ book,  and  was  going  through  the  names 
of  the  whole  year,  and  studying  each  to  see 
whether  it  looked  real  or  assumed.  Inter- 
spersed were  flippant  comments  and  verses, 
adapted  to  draw  a smile  of  amusement  or 
contempt ; but  this  hunter  passed  them  all 
over  as  nullities;  the  steady  pose  of  her 
head,  the  glint  of  her  deep  eye,  and  the  set 
of  her  fine  lips  showed  a soul  not  to  be  di- 
verted from  its  object. 

The  traveler  at  her  back  had  a map  of  the 
district,  and  blank  telegrams,  one  of  which 
he  filled  in  every  now  and  then,  and  scrib- 
bled a hasty  letter  to  the  same  address.  He 
was  a sharp-faced,  middle-aged  man  of  busi- 
ness; Joseph  Ashmead,  operatic  and  theat- 
rical agent — at  his  wits'  end : a female  sing- 
er at  the  Homburg  Opera  had  fallen  really 
ill;  he  was  commissioned  to  replace  her, 
and  had  only  thirty  hours  to  do  it  in.  So 
he  was  hunting — a singer.  What  the  lady 


was  hunting  can  never  be  known,  unless 
she  should  choose  to  reveal  it. 

Karl,  the  waiter,  felt  bound  to  rouse  these 
abstracted  guests  and  stimulate  their  appe- 
tites. He  affected,  therefore,  to  look  on  them 
as  people  who  had  not  yet  breakfasted,  and 
tripped  up  to  Mr.  Ashmead  with  a bill  of 
fare,  rather  scanty. 

The  busiest  Englishman  can  eat,  and  Ash- 
mead had  no  objection  to  snatch  a mouth- 
ful; he  gave  his  order  in  German  with  an 
English  accent.  But  the  lady,  when  appeal- 
ed to,  said,  softly,  in  pure  German,  “ I will 
wait  for  the  table  <Fh6te.” 

“ The  table  cChSte  ! It  wants  four  hours  to 
that.” 

The  lady  looked  Karl  full  in  the  face,  and 
said,  slowly  and  very  distinctly,  “Then,  I 
— will — wait — four — hours.” 

These  simple  words,  articulated  firmly, 
and  in  a contralto  voice  of  singular  volume 
and  sweetness,  sent  Karl  skipping ; but  their 
effect  on  Mr.  Ashmead  was  more  remarkable : 
he  started  up  from  his  chair,  with  an  excla- 
mation, and  bent  his  eyes  eagerly  on  the 
melodious  speaker.  He  could  only  see  her 
back  hair  and  her  figure;  but  apparently 
this  quick-eared  gentleman  had  also  quick 
eyes,  for  he  said,  aloud,  in  English,  “Her 
hair,  too — it  must  be and  he  came  hur- 
riedly toward  her.  She  caught  a word  or 
two,  and  turned  and  saw  him.  “Ah!”  said 
she,  and  rose,  but  without  taking  her  hand 
from  the  book. 

“ It  is !”  cried  Ashmead.  “ It  is !” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Ashmead,” said  the  lady,  color- 
ing a little,  but  in  pure  English,  and  with  a 
composure  not  easily  disturbed ; “ it  is  Ina 
Klosking.” 

“ What  a pleasure!”  cried  Ashmead;  “and 
what  a surprise ! Ah,  madam,  I never  hoped 
to  see  you  again.  When  I heard  you  had 
left  the  Munich  Opera  so  sudden,  I said, 

1 There  goes  one  more  bright  star,  quenched 
forever.'  And  you  to  desert  us — you,  the 
risingest  singer  in  Germany !” 

“ Mr.  Ashmead !” 

“ You  can't  deny  it.  You  know  you  were.” 

The  lady,  thus  made  her  own  judge,  seem- 
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ed  to  reflect  a moment,  and  said,  “ I was  a 
well-grounded  musician,  thanks  to  my  par- 
ents ; I was  a very  hard-working  singer.; 
and  I had  the  advantage  of  being  support- 
ed in  my  early  career  by  a gentleman  of 
judgment  and  spirit,  who  was  a manager 
at  first,  and  brought  me  forward,  afterward 
a popular  agent,  and  talked  managers  into 
a good  opinion  of  me.” 

“Ah,  madam/’  said  Ashmead,  tenderly, 
“it  is  a great  pleasure  to  hear  this  from 
you,  and  spoken  with  that  mellow  voice, 
which  would  charm  a rattlesnake;  but  what 
would  my  zeal  and  devotion  have  availed, 
if  you  had  not  been  a bom  singer  t” 

“ Why — yes,”  said  Ina,  thoughtfully ; “ I 
was  a singer.”  But  she  seemed  to  say  this, 
not  as  a thing  to  be  proud  of,  but  only  be- 
cause it  happened  to  be  true;  and  indeed 
it  was  a peculiarity  of  this  woman  that  she 
appeared  nearly  always  to  think — if  but  for 
half  a moment — before  she  spoke,  and  to 
say  things,  whether  about  herself  or  others, 
only  because  they  were  the  truth.  The 
reader,  who  shall  condescend  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  will  possess  some  little  clew  to  the 
color  and  effect  of  her  words  as  spoken. 
Often,  where  they  seem  simple  and  common- 
place on  paper,  they  were  weighty  by  their 
extraordinary  air  of  truthfulness,  as  well  as 
by  the  deep  music  of  her  mellow,  bell-like 
voice. 

“ Oh,  you  do  admit  that,”  said  Mr.  Ash- 
mead, with  a chuckle ; “ then  why  jump  off 
the  ladder  so  near  the  top  f Oh,  of  course 
I know — the  old  story ; but  you  might  give 
twenty-two  hours  to  love,  and  still  spare  a 
couple  to  music.” 

“That  seems  a reasonable  division,”  said 
Ina,  naively.  “But”  (apologetically)  “he 
was  jealous.” 

“Jealous! — more  shame  for  him!  Fm 
sure  no  lady  in  public  life  was  ever  more 
discreet.” 

“ No,  no ; he  was  only  jealous  of  the  pub- 
lic.” 

“And  what  had  the  poor  public  done F’ 

“ Absorbed  me,  he  said.” 

“ Why,  he  could  take  you  to  the  opera, 
and  take  you  home  from  the  opera,  and, 
during  the  opera,  he  could  make  one  of  the 
public,  and  applaud  you  as  loud  as  the 
best.” 

“Yes,  but  rehearsals! — and — embracing 
the  Tenor.” 

“ Well,  but  only  on  the  stage.” 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Ashmead,  where  else  does  one 
embrace  the  Tenor  t” 

“And  was  that  a grievance t Why,  Fd 
embrace  fifty  Tenors — if  I was  paid  propor- 
tionable.” 

“Yes,  but  he  said  I embraced  one  poor 
stick,  with  a fervor — an  abandon.  Well,  I 
dare  say  I did ; for  if  they  had  put  a gate 
post  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  and  it  was 
in  my  part  to  embrace  the  thing,  I should 


have  done  it  honestly,  for  love  of  my  art, 
and  not  of  a post.  The  next  time  I had  to 
embrace  the  poor  stick,  it  was  all  I could 
do  not  to  pinch  him  savagely.” 

“ And  turn  him  to  a counter-tenor — make 
him  squeak.” 

Ina  Kloeking  smiled  for  the  first  time. 
Ashmead  too  chuckled  at  his  own  wit,  but 
turned  suddenly  grave  the  next  moment, 
and  moralized.  He  pronounced  it  desirable, 
for  the  interests  of  mankind,  that  a great 
and  rising  singer  should  not  love  out  of  the 
business ; outsiders  were  wrong-headed  and 
absurd,  and  did  not  understand  the  true 
artist.  However,  having  discoursed  for 
some  time  in  this  strain,  he  began  to  fear  it 
might  be  unpalatable  to  her ; so  he  stopped 
abruptly,  and  said,  “But  there — what  is 
done,  is  done.  We  must  make  the  best  of 
it : and  you  mustn’t  think  I meant  to  run 
him  down.  He  loves  you  in  his  way.  He 
must  be  a noble  fellow,  or  he  never  could 
have  won  such  a heart  as  yours.  He  won’t 
be  jealous  of  an  old  fellow  like  me,  though 
I love  you  too,  in  my  humdrum  way,  and 
always  did.  You  must  do  me  the  honor  to 
present  me  to  him  at  once.” 

Ina  stared  at  him,  but  said  nothing. 

“Oh,”  continued  Ashmead,  “I  shall  be 
busy  till  evening ; but  I will  ask  him  and 
you  to  dine  with  me  at  the  Kursaal,  and 
then  adjourn  to  the  Royal  Box.  You  are  a 
Queen  of  Song,  and  that  is  where  you  and 
he  shall  sit,  and  nowhere  else.” 

Ina  Klosking  was  changing  color  all  this 
time,  and  cast  a grateful  but  troubled  look 
on  him.  “My  kind  old  faithful  friend!” 
said  she;  then  shook  her  head.  “No,  we 
are  not  to  dine  with  you ; nor  sit  together 
at  the  opera  in  Homburg.” 

Ashmead  looked  a little  chagrined.  “ So 
be  it,”  he  said,  dryly.  “ But,  at  least,  intro- 
duce me  to  him.  I’ll  try  and  overcome  his 
prejudices.” 

“ It  is  not  even  in  my  power  to  do  that.” 

“Oh,  I see.  I’m  not  good  enough  for 
him,”  said  Ashmead,  bitterly. 

“ You  do  yourself  injustice,  and  him  too,” 
said  Ina,  courteously. 

“Well,  thent” 

“ My  friend,”  said  she,  deprecatingly,  “ he 
is  not  here.” 

“Not  here?  That  is  odd.  Well,  then, 
yon  will  be  dull  till  he  comes  back.  Come 
without  him,  at  all  events,  to  the  opera.” 

She  turned  her  tortured  eyes  away.  “I 
have  not  the  heart.” 

This  made  Ashmead  look  at  her  more  at- 
tentively. “Why,  what  is  the  matter V1 
said  he.  “You  are  in  trouble.  I declare 
you  are  trembling,  and  your  eyes  are  Ailing. 
My  poor  lady — in  Heaven’s  name,  what  is 
the  matter  ?” 

“ Hush,”  said  Ina ; “ not  so  loud.”  Then 
she  looked  him  in  the  face  a little  while, 
blushed,  hesitated,  faltered,  and  at  last  laid 
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one  white  hand  upon  her  bosom,  that  was 
beginning  to  heave,  and  said,  with  patient 
dignity, " My  old  Mend — I — am — deserted.” 

Ashmead  looked  at  her  with  amazement 
and  incredulity.  " Deserted !”  said  he,  faint- 
ly. " You — deserted  I” 

‘‘Yes,”  said  she,  " deserted ; but  perhaps 
not  forever.”  Her  noble  eyes  filled  to  the 
brim,  and  the  tears  stood  ready  to  run  over. 

" Why,  the  man  must  be  an  idiot !”  shout- 
ed Ashmead. 

“ Hush  1 not  so  loud.  That  waiter  is  list- 
ening : let  me  come  to  your  table.” 

She  came  and  sat  down  at  his  table,  and 
he  sat  opposite  her.  They  looked  at  each 
other.  He  waited  for  her  to  speak.  With 
all  her  fortitude,  her  voice  faltered  under 
the  eye  of  sympathy. 

" You  are  my  old  Mend,”  she  said.  " I’ll 
try  and  tell  you  all.”  But  she  could  not  all 
in  a moment,  and  the  two  tears  trickled  over 
and  ran  down  her  cheeks;  Ashmead  saw 
them,  and  burst  out,  “ The  villain ! the  vil- 
lain!” 

“ No,  no,”  said  she,  “ do  not  call  him  that. 
I could  not  bear  it.  Believe  me,  he  is  no 
villain.”  Then  she  dried  her  eyes,  and  said, 
resolutely,  “ If  I am  to  tell  you,  you  must 
not  apply  harsh  words  to  him.  They  would 
dose  my  mouth  at  once,  and  close  my  heart.” 

" I won’t  say  a word,”  said  Ashmead,  sub- 
missively ; " so  tell  me  all.” 

Ina  reflected  a moment,  and  then  told  her 
tale.  Dealing  with  longer  sentences,  she 
now  betrayed  her  foreign  half. 

" Being  alone  so  long,”  said  she,  "has 
made  me  reflect  more  than  in  all  my  life  be- 
fore, and  I now  understand  many  things 
that  at  the  time  I could  not.  He  to  whom 
I have  given  my  love,  and  resigned  the  art 
in  which  I was  advancing — with  your  assist- 
ance— is  by  nature  impetuous  and  incon- 
stant. He  was  bom  so ; and  I the  opposite. 
His  love  for  me  was  too  violent  to  last  for- 
ever in  any  man,  and  it  soon  cooled  in  him, 
because  he  is  inconstant  by  nature.  He  was 
jealous  of  the  public : he  must  have  all  my 
heart  and  all  my  time,  and  so  he  wore  his 
own  passion  out.  Then  his  great  restless- 
ness, having  now  no  'chain,  became  too 
strong  for  our  happiness.  He  pined  for 
change,  as  some  wanderers  pine  for  a fixed 
home.  Is  it  not  strange  T I,  a child  of  the 
theatre,  am  at  heart  domestic.  He,  a gen- 
tleman and  a scholar,  bora,  bred,  and  fitted 
to  adorn  the  best  society,  is  by  nature  a 
Bohemian.” 

“ One  word : is  there  another  woman  f” 

"No,  not  that  I know  of.  Heaven  for- 
bid!” said  Ina.  "But  there  is  something 
very  dreadful : there  is  gambling.  He  has 
a passion  for  it,  and  I fear  I wearied  him  by 
my  remonstrances.  He  dragged  me  about 
from  one  gambling  place  to  another,  and  I 
saw  that  if  I resisted,  he  would  go  without 


me.  He  lost  a fortune  while  we  were  to- 
gether, and  I do  really  believe  he  is  ruined, 
poor  dear.” 

Ashmead  suppressed  all  signer  of  ill  tem- 
per, and  asked,  grimly, " Did  he  quarrel  with 
you  then  t” 

" Oh  no ! he  never  said  an  unkind  word 
to  me ; and  I was  not  always  so  forbearing, 
for  I passed  months  of  torment.  I saw  that 
affection,  which  was  my  all,  gliding  gradu- 
ally away  from  me : and  the  tortured  will 
cry  out.  I am  not  an  un governed  woman, 
but  sometimes  the  agony  was  intolerable, 
and  I complained.  Well,  that  agony,  I long 
for  it  back;  for  now  I am  desolate.” 

" Poor  soul ! How  could  a man  have  the 
heart  to  leave  you  ? how  could  he  have  the 
face  f’ 

“ Oh,  he  did  not  do  it  shamelessly.  He 
left  me  for  a week,  to  visit  Mends  in  En- 
gland. But  he  wrote  to  me  from  London. 
He  had  left  me  at  Berlin.  He  said  that  he 
did  not  like  to  tell  me  before  parting,  but  I 
must  not  expect  to  see  him  for  six  weeks ; 
and  he  desired  me  to  go  to  my  mother,  in 
Denmark.  He  would  send  his  next  letter 
to  me  there.  Ah!  he  knew  I should  need 
my  mother  when  his  second  letter  came. 
He  had  planned  it  all,  that  the  blow  might 
not  kill  me.  He  wrote  to  tell  me  he  was  a 
ruined  man,  and  he  was  too  proud  to  let  me 
support  him : he  begged  my  pardon  for  his 
love,  for  his  desertion,  for  ever  having  cross- 
ed my  brilliant  path  like  a dark  cloud.  He 
praised  me,  he  thanked  me,  he  blessed  me ; 
but  he  left  me : it  was  a beautiful  letter ; 
but  it  was  the  death-warrant  of  my  heart. 
I was  abandoned.” 

Ashmead  started  up  and  walked  very 
briskly,  with  a great  appearance  of  busi- 
ness requiring  vast  dispatch,  to  the  other 
end  of  the  aalle;  and  there,  being  out  of 
Ina’s  hearing,  he  spoke  his  mind  to  a can- 
dlestick with  three  branches:  "D — n him! 
Heartless,  sentimental  scoundrel,  d — n him ! 
D — n him !” 

Having  relieved  his  mind  with  this  piouB 
ejaculation,  he  returned  to  Ina  at  a reason- 
able pace,  and  much  relieved,  and  was  now 
enabled  to  say,  cheerfully : “ Let  us  take  a 
business  view  of  it.  He  is  gone — gone  of 
his  own  accord.  Give  him  your  blessing — 
I have  given  him  mine — and  forget  him.” 

"Forget  him!  Never  while  I live.  Is 
that  your  advice?  Oh,  Mr.  Ashmead!  and 
the  moment  I saw  your  Mendly  face  I said 
to  myself,  ‘I  am  no  longer  alone:  here  is 
one  that  will  help  me.’  ” 

" And  so  I will ; you  may  be  sure  of  that,” 
said  Ashmead,  eagerly.  " What  is  the  busi- 
ness?” 

"The  business  is,  to  find  him.  That  is 
the  first  thing.” 

" But  he  is  in  England.” 

" Oh  no ; that  was  eight  months  ago.  He 
could  not  stay  eight  months  in  any  coun- 
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try ; besides,  there  are  no  gambling  houses 
there.” 

“ And  have  yon  been  eight  months  search- 
ing Europe  for  this  madman  f ” 

“ No ; at  first  pride  and  anger  were  strong, 
and  I said,  ‘ Here  I stay  till  he  comes  back 
to  me  and  to  his  senses.7” 

“ Brava  I” 

“Yes,  but  month  after  month  went  by, 
carrying  away  my  pride  and  my  anger,  and 
leaving  my  affection  undiminished.  At  last 
I could  bear  it  no  longer ; so,  as  he  would 
not  come  to  his  senses — ” 

“ You  took  leave  of  yours,  and  came  out 
on  a wild-goose  chase,”  said  Ashmead,  but 
too  regretfully  to  affront  her. 

“ It  was77  said  Ina ; “ 1 feel  it.  But  it  is 
not  one.  flow,  because  1 have  got  you  to  as- 
sist me  with  your  experience  and  ability. 
You  will  find  him  for  me,  somehow  or  other. 
I know  you  will.” 

Let  a woman  have  ever  so  little  guile, 
she  must  have  tact,  if  she  is  a true  woman. 
Now  tact,  if  its  etymology  is  to  be  trusted, 
implies  a fine  sense  and  power  of  touch; 
so,  in  virtue  of  her  sex,  she  pats  a horse 
before  she  rides  him,  and  a man  before  she 
drives  him.  There,  ladies — there  is  an  in- 
dictment in  two  counts ; traverse  either  of 
them,  if  you  can. 

Joseph  Ashmead,  thus  delicately  but  ef- 
fectually manipulated,  swelled  with  grati- 
fied vanity,  and  said,  “ You  are  quite  right ; 
you  can’t  do  this  sort  of  thing  yourself — you 
want  an  agent.” 

“ Of  course  I do.” 

“ Well,  you  have  got  one.  Now  let  me 
see : fifty  to  one,  he  is  not  at  Homburg  at 
alL  If  he  is,  he  most  likely  stays  at  Frank- 
fort. He  is  a swell,  is  he  not  f ” 

“ Swell !”  said  the  Anglo-Dane,  puzzled. 
“Not  that  I am  aware  of.”  She  was  strict- 
ly on  her  guard  against  vituperation  of  her 
beloved  scamp. 

“Pooh,  pooh,”  said  Ashmead;  “of  course 
he  is,  and  not  the  sort  to  lodge  in  Hom- 
burg.” 

“Then  behold  my  incompetence!”  said 
Ina. 

“ But  the  place  to  look  for  him  is  the  gam- 
bling saloon.  Been  there  !” 

“Oh  no.” 

“ Then  you  must.” 

“ What : Me !— Alone  !” 

“ No ; with  your  agent.” 

“Oh,  my  Mend;  I said  you  would  find 
him.” 

“ What  a woman ! She  will  have  it  he  is 
in  Homburg.  And  suppose  we  do  find  him, 
and  you  should  not  be  welcome  V7 

“ I shall  not  be  unwelcome.  I shall  he  a 
change.77 

“Shall  I tell  you  how  to  draw  him  to 
Homburg,  wherever  he  is  V 7 said  Ashmead, 
very  demurely. 

“Yes,  tell  me  that.” 


“ And  do  me  a good  turn  into  the  bargain  t” 

“ Is  it  possible  T can  I be  so  fortunate  V 7 

“ Yes ; and,  as  you  say , it  is  a slice  of  luck 
to  be  able  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
Why,  consider — the  way  to  recover  a man  is 
not  to  run  after  him,  but  to  make  him  run 
to  you : it  is  like  catching  moths ; you  don’t 
run  out  into  the  garden  after  them;  you 
light  the  candle  and  open  the  window,  and 
they  do  the  rest — as  he  will.” 

“ Yes,  yes ; but  what  am  I to  do  for  you  t 77 
asked  Ina,  getting  a little  uneasy  and  sus- 
picious. 

“ What,  didn’t  I tell  you  T”  said  Ashmead, 
with  cool  effrontery.  “ Why,  only  to  sing 
for  me  in  this  little  opera,  that  is  all.”  And 
he  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  awaited 
thunder-claps. 

“ Oh,  that  is  all,  is  it  T”  said  Ina,  panting 
a little,  and  turning  two  great  reproachful 
eyes  on  him. 

“That  is  all,”  said  he,  stoutly.  “Why, 
what  attracted  him  at  first!  Wasn’t  it 
your  singing,  the  admiration  of  the  public, 
the  bouquets  and  bravasf  What  caught 
the  moth  once  will  catch  it  again — 1 moping7 
won’t.  And  surely  you  will  not  refuse  to 
draw  him  merely  because  you  can  pull  me 
out  of  a fix  into  the  bargain.  Look  here : I 
have  undertaken  to  find  a singer  by  to-mor- 
row night ; and  what  chance  is  there  of  my 
getting  even  a third-rate  one ! Why,  the 
very  hour  I have  spent  so  agreeably  talking 
to  you  has  diminished  my  chance.” 

“Oh,”  said  Ina,  “this  is  driving  me  into 
your  net.” 

“ I own  it,”  said  Joseph,  cheerfully ; “ Pm 
quite  unscrupulous,  because  I know  you  will 
thank  me  afterward.” 

“ The  very  idea  of  going  back  to  the  stage 
makes  me  tremble,”  said  Ina. 

“Of  course  it  does ; and  those  who  trem- 
ble succeed.  In  a long  experience  I never 
knew  an  instance  to  the  contrary.  It  is  the 
conceited  fools,  who  feel  safe,  that  are  in 
danger.” 

“ What  is  the  part  V7 

“One  you  know — Siebel  in  Gounod’s 
Faust.77 

“ Excuse  me,  I do  not  know  it.” 

“ Why,  every  body  knows  it.” 

“ You  mean  every  body  has  heard  it  sung. 
I know  neither  the  music  nor  the  words,  and 
I can  not  sing  incorrectly  even  for  you.” 

“ Oh,  you  can  master  the  airs  in  a day, 
and  the  cackle  in  half  an  hour.” 

“I  am  not  so  expeditious.  If  you  are  se- 
rious, get  me  the  book— oh ! he  calls  the  po- 
et’s words  the  cackle ! — and  the  music  of  the 
part  directly,  and  borrow  me  the  score.” 

“ Borrow  you  the  score ! Ah ! that  shows 
the  school  you  were  bred  in.  I gaze  at  you 
with  admiration.” 

“Then  please  don’t,  for  we  have  not  a mo- 
ment to  waste.  You  have  terrified  me  out 
of  my  senses.  Fly !” 
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“ Yes,  but  before  I fly  there  is  something 
to  be  settled — salary !” 

“ As  much  as  they  will  give." 

“ Of  course ; but  give  me  a hint.” 

“No, no;  you  will  get  me  some  money, 
for  I am  poor.  I gave  all  my  savings  to  my 
dear  mother,  and  settled  her  on  a farm  in 
dear  old  Denmark.  But  as  I really  sing  for 
you  more  than  for  Homburg,  make  no  diffi- 
culties. Above  all,  do  not  discuss  salary 
with  me.  Settle  it  and  draw  it  for  me,  and 
do  not  let  me  hear  any  more  about  that.  I 
am  on  thorns.” 

He  soon  found  the  director,  and  told  him, 
excitedly,  there  was  a way  out  of  his  pres- 
ent difficulty.  Ina  Klosking  was  in  the 
town.  He  had  implored  her  to  return  to 
the  Opera.  She  had  refused  at  first;  but 
he  had  used  all  his  influence  with  her,  and 
at  last  had  obtained  a half  promise  on  con- 
ditions— a two  months'  engagement,  certain 
parts,  which  he  specified  out  of  his  own 
head ; salary  a hundred  thalers  per  night, 
and  a half  clear  benefit  on  her  last  appear- 
ance. 

The  director  demurred  to  the  salary. 

Ashmead  said  he  was  mad : she  was  the 
German  Alboni,  her  low  notes  like  a trump- 
et, and  the  compass  of  a mezzo-soprano  be- 
sides. 

The  director  yielded,  and  drew  up  the 
engagement  in  duplicate.  Ashmead  then 
borrowed  the  music  and  came  back  to  the 
inn  triumphant.  He  waved  the  agreement 
over  his  head,  then  submitted  it  to  her. 
She  glanced  at  it,  made  a wry  face,  and 
said,  “ Two  months ! I never  dreamed  of 
such  a thing.” 

“ Not  worth  your  while  to  do  it  for  less,” 
said  Ashmead.  “ Come,”  said  he,  authori- 
tatively, “ you  have  got  a good  bargain  ev- 
ery way : so  sign.” 

She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him 
like  a lioness,  at  being  ordered. 

Ashmead  replied  by  putting  the  paper  be- 
fore her  and  giving  her  the  pen. 

She  cast  one  more  reproachful  glance, 
then  signed  like  a lamb. 

“ Now,”  said  she,  turning  fretful, “ I want 
a piano.” 

“ You  shall  have  one,”  said  he,  coaxingly. 
He  went  to  the  landlord  and  inquired  if 
there  was  a piano  in  the  house. 

“ Yes,  there  is  one,”  said  he. 

“And  it  is  mine,”  said  a sharp  female 
voice. 

“ May  I beg  the  use  of  it  f' 

“No,”  said  the  lady;  a tall,  bony  spin- 
ster. “ I can  not  have  it  strummed  on  and 
put  out  of  tune  by  every  body.” 

“ But  this  is  not  every  body.  The  lady  I 
want  it  for  is  a professional  musician.  Top 
of  the  tree.” 

“ The  hardest  strummers  going.” 

“ But,  mademoiselle,  this  lady  is  going  to 


sing  at  the  opera.  She  must  study.  She 
must  have  a piano.” 

“But”  (grimly)  “she  need  not  have 
mine.” 

“ Then  she  must  leave  the  hotel.” 

“ Oh”  (haughtily),  “ that  is  as  she  pleases.” 

Ashmead  went  to  Ina  Klosking  in  a rage 
and  told  her  all  this,  and  said  he  would 
take  her  to  another  hotel  kept  by  a French- 
man : these  Germans  were  bears.  But  Ina 
Klosking  just  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
said,  “ Take  me  to  her.” 

He  did  so;  and  she  said,  in  German, 
“Madam,  I can  quite  understand  your  re- 
luctance to  have  your  piano  strummed. 
But  as  your  hotel  is  quiet  and  respectable, 
and  I am  unwilling  to  leave  it,  will  you  per- 
mit me  to  play  to  you,  and  then  you  shall 
decide  whether  I am  worthy  to  stay  or  not.” 

The  spinster  drank  those  mellQw  accents, 
colored  a little,  looked  keenly  at  the  speak- 
er, and,  after  a moment’s  reflection,  said, 
half  sullenly,  “ No,  madam,  you  are  polite. 
I must  risk  my  poor  piano.  Be  pleased  to 
come  with  me.” 

She  then  conducted  them  to  a large  un- 
occupied room  on  the  first  floor,  and  un- 
locked the  piano,  a very  fine  one,*  and  in 
perfect  tune. 

Ina  sat  down  and  performed  a composi- 
tion then  in  vogue. 

“ You  play  correctly,  madam,”  said  the 
spinster;  “but  your  music  — what  stuff! 
Such  things  are  null.  They  vex  the  ear  a 
little,  but  they  never  reach  the  mind.” 

Ashmead  was  wroth,  and  could  hardly  con- 
tain himself ; but  the  Klosking  was  amused, 
and  rather  pleased.  “ Mademoiselle  has  pos- 
itive tastes  in  music,”  said  she;  “all  the 
better.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  spinster,  “most  music  is 
mere  noise.  I hate  and  despise  forty-nine 
compositions  out  of  fifty ; but  the  fiftieth  I 
adore.  Give  me  something  simple,  with  a 
little  soul  in  it — if  you  can.” 

Ina  Klosking  looked  at  her,  and  observed 
her  age  and  her  dress,  the  latter  old-fash- 
ioned. She  said,  quietly,  “ Will  mademoiselle 
do  me  the  honor  to  stand  before  me  f I will 
sing  her  a trifle  my  mother  taught  me.” 

The  spinster  complied,  and  stood  erect 
and  stiff*,  with  her  arms  folded.  Ina  fixed 
her  deep  eyes  on  her,  playing  a liquid  pre- 
lude all  the  time;  then  swelled  her  chest 
and  sang  the  old  Venetian  canzonet,  “ II 
pescatore  dell'  onda.”  It  is  a small  thing, 
but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  genius  of  song.j 
The  Klosking  sang  this  trifle  with  a voice{ 
so  grand,  sonorous,  and  sweet,  and,  above' 
all,  with  such  feeling,  taste,  and  purity,  that' 
somehow  she  transported  her  hearers  to  Ve-‘, 
netian  waters,  moon-lit,  and  thrilled  them  to 
the  heart,  while  the  great  glass  chandelier 
kept  ringing  very  audibly,  so  true,  massive, 
and  vibrating  were  her  tones  in  that  large 
empty  room. 
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At  the  first  Terse  that  cross-grained  spin- 
ster, with  real  likes  and  dislikes,  pnt  a bony 
hand  quietly  before  her  eyes.  At  the  last 
she  made  throe  strides,  as  a soldier  marches, 
and  fell  all  of  a piece,  like  a wooden  man- 
nequin, on  the  singers  neck.  “Take  my 
piano,”  she  sobbed,  “ for  you  have  taken  the 
heart  out  of  my  body.”  • 

Ina  returned  her  embrace,  and  did  not 
conceal  her  pleasure.  “Iam  very  proud  of 
such  a conquest,”  said  she. 

From  that  hour  Ina  was  the  landlady’s 
pet.  The  room  and  piano  were  made  over 
to  her,  and  being  in  a great  fright  at  what 
she  had  undertaken,  she  studied  and  prac- 
ticed her  part  night  and  day.  She  made 
Ashmead  call  a rehearsal  next  day,  and  she 
came  home  from  it  wretched  and  almost 
hysterical. 

She  summoned  her  slave  Ashmead;  he 
stood  before  her  with  an  air  of  hypocritical 
submission. 

“ The  Flute  was  not  at  rehearsal,  Sir,”  said 
she,  severely,  “ nor  the  Oboe,  nor  the  Violon- 
cello.” 

“Just  like  ’em,”  said  Ashmead,  tranquilly. 

“The  Tenor  is  a quavering  stick.  He  is 
one  of  those  who  think  that  an  unmanly 
trembling  of  the  voice  represents  every 
manly  passion.” 

“ Their  name  is  legion.” 

“ The  Soprano  is  insipid.  And  they  are 
all  imperfect — contentedly  imperfect.  How 
can  people  sing  incorrectly  1 It  is  like  lying.” 

“ That  is  what  makes  it  so  common.  He ! 
he!” 

“ I do  not  desire  wit,  hut  consolation.  I 
believe  you  are  Mephistopheles  himself  in 
disguise;  for  ever  since  I signed  that  dia- 
bolical compact  you  made  me,  I have  been 
in  a state  of  terror,  agitation,  misgiving,  and 
misery — and  I thank  and  bless  you  for  it; 
for  these  thorns  and  nettles  they  lacerate 
me,  and  make  me  live.  They  break  the  dull 
lethargic  agony  of  utter  desolation.” 

Then,  as  her  nerves  were  female  nerves, 
and  her  fortitude  female  fortitude,  she  gave 
way,  for  once,  and  began  to  cry  patiently. 

Ashmead  the  practical  went  softly  away, 
and  left  her,  as  we  must  leave  her  for  a 
time,  to  battle  her  distractions  with  one 
hand,  and  her  sorrow  with  the  other. 


CHAPTER  H. 

In  the  Hotel  Russie,  at  Frankfort,  there 
was  a grand  apartment,  lofty,  spacious,  and 
richly  furnished,  with  a broad  balcony  over- 
looking the  Platz,  and  roofed,  so  to  speak, 
with  colored  sun-blinds,  which  softened  the 
glare  of  the  Rhineland  sun  to  a rosy  and 
mellow  delight. 

In  the  veranda,  a tall  English  gentleman 
was  leaning  over  the  balcony,  smoking  a ci- 
gar, and  being  made  love  to  by  a fair  young 


lady.  Her  light  gray  eyes  dwelt  on  him  in 
a way  to  magnetize  a man  ; and  she  purred 
pretty  nothings  at  his  ear,  in  a soft  tone  she 
reserved  for  males.  Her  voice  was  clear,  loud, 
and  rather  high-pitched  whenever  she  spoke 
to  a person  of  her  own  sex:  a comely  En- 
glish blonde,  with  pale  eyelashes;  a keen, 
sensible  girl ; and  not  a downright  wicked 
one— only  born  artful.  This  was  Fanny  Do- 
ver; and  the  tall  gentleman — whose  rela- 
tion she  was,  and  whose  wife  she  resolved 
to  be  in  one  year,  three  years,  or  ten,  accord- 
ing to  his  power  of  resistance — was  Har- 
rington Vizard,  a Barkfordshire  squire,  with 
twelve  thousand  acres,  and  a library. 

As  for  Fanny,  she  had  only  two  thousand 
pounds  in  all  the  world;  so  compensating 
Nature  endowed  her  with  a fair  complexion, 
gray,  mesmeric  eyes,  art,  and  resolution — 
qualities  that  often  enable  a poor  girl  to  con- 
quer landed  estates,  with  their  male  incum- 
brances. 

Beautiful  and  delicate— on  the  surface — 
as  was  Miss  Dover’s  courtship  of  her  first 
cousin  once  removed,  it  did  not  strike  fire. 
It  neither  pleased  nor  annoyed  him ; it  fell 
as  dead  as  a lantern  firing  on  an  iceberg. 
Not  that  he  disliked  her,  by  any  means. 
But  he  was  thirty-two,  had  seen  the  world, 
and  had  been  unlucky  with  women.  So  he 
was  now  a divorcd,  and  a declared  wom- 
an-hater; railed  on  them,  and  kept  them 
at  arms-length,  Fanny  Dover  included.  It 
was  really  comical  to  see  with  what  perfect 
coolness  and  cynical  apathy  he  parried  the 
stealthy  advances  of  this  cat-like  girl,  a mis- 
tress in  the  art  of  pleasing,  when  she  chose. 

Inside  the  room,  on  a couch  of  crimson 
velvet,  sat  a young  lady  of  rare  and  dazzling 
beauty.  Her  face  was  a long  but  perfect 
oval,  pure  forehead,  straight  nose,  with  ex- 
quisite nostrils,  coral  lips,  and  ivory  teeth. 
But  what  first  struck  the  beholder  were  her 
glorious  dark  eyes,  and  magnificent  eyebrows 
as  black  as  jet.  Her  hair  was  really  like  a 
raven’s  dark  purple  wing. 

These  beauties,  in  a stem  character,  might 
have  inspired  awe ; the  more  so  as  her  form 
and  limbs  were  grand  and  statuesque  for  her 
age ; but  all  was  softened  down  to  sweet 
womanhood  by  long  silken  lashes,  often  low- 
ered, and  a gracious  face  that  blushed  at  a 
word — blushed  little,  blushed  much,  blushed 
pinky,  blushed  pink,  blushed  roseate,  blushed 
rosy;  and,  I am  sorry  to  say,  blushed  crimson, 
and  even  scarlet,  in  the  course  of  those  events 
I am  about  to  record,  as  unblushing  as  tur- 
nip, and  cool  as  cucumber.  This  scale  of 
blushes  arose  not  out  of  modesty  alone,  but 
out  of  the  wide  range  of  her  sensibility.  On 
hearing  of  a noble  deed,  she  blushed  warm 
approbation;  at  a worthy  sentiment,  she 
blushed  heart-felt  sympathy.  If  you  said  a 
thing  at  the  fire  that  might  hurt  some  per- 
son at  the  farthest  window,  she  would  blush 
forfear  it  should  be  overheard,  and  cause  pain. 
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In  short,  it  was  her  peculiarity  to  blush 
readily  for  matters  quite  outside  herself,  and 
to  show  the  male  observer  (if  any)  the  amaz- 
ing sensibility,  apart  from  egotism,  that 
sometimes  adorns  a young,  high-minded 
woman,  not  yet  hardened  by  the  world. 

This  young  lady  was  Zoe  Vizard,  daughter 
of  Harrington's  father,  by  a Greek  mother, 
who  died  when  she  was  twelve  years  of  age. 
Her  mixed  origin  showed  itself  curiously : in 
her  figure  and  face  she  was  all  Greek,  even 
to  her  hand,  which  was  moulded  divinely, 
but  as  long  and  large  as  befitted  her  long, 
grand,  antique  arm ; but  her  mind  was  North- 
ern ; not  a grain  of  Greek  subtlety  in  it.  In- 
deed, she  would  have  made  a poor  hand  at 
dark  deceit,  with  a transparent  face  and  elo- 
quent blood,  that  kept  coursing  from  her 
heart  to  her  cheeks  and  back  again,  and 
painting  her  thoughts  upon  her  counte- 
nance. 

Having  installed  herself,  with  feminine 
instinct,  in  a crimson  couch  that  framed  her 
to  perfection,  Zoe  Vizard  was  at  work — em- 
broidering. She  had  some  flowers,  and  their 
leaves,  lying  near  her  on  a little  table,  and, 
with  colored  silks,  chenille,  etc.,  she  imitated 
each  flower  and  its  leaf  very  adroitly  with- 
out a pattern.  This  was  clever,  and,  indeed, 
rather  a rare  talent;  but  she  lowered  her 
head  over  this  work  with  a demure,  beaming 
complacency  embroidery  alone  never  yet  ex- 
cited without  external  assistance.  Accord- 
ingly, on  a large  stool,  or  little  ottoman,  at 
her  feet,  but  at  a respectful  distance,  sat  a 
young  man,  almost  her  match  in  beauty, 
though  in  quite  another  style.  In  height 
about  five  feet  ten,  broad-shouldered,  clean- 
built,  a model  of  strength,  agility,  and  grace. 
His  face  fair,  fresh,  and  healthy-looking,  his 
large  eyes  hazel,  the  crisp  curling  hair  on 
his  shapely  head  a wonderful  brown  in  the 
mass,  but  with  one  thiu  streak  of  gold  above 
the  forehead,  and  all  the  loose  hairs  glitter- 
ing golden ; a short-clipped  mustache  saved 
him  from  looking  too  feminine,  yet  did  not 
hide  his  expressive  mouth ; he  had  white 
hands,  as  soft  and  supple  as  a woman's,  a 
mellow  voice,  and  a winning  tongue.  This 
dangerous  young  gentleman  was  gazing  soft- 
ly on  Zoe  Vizard,  and  mesmerizing  her,  and 
purring  in  her  ear,  and  she  was  conscious  of 
his  gaze,  without  looking  at  him,  and  was 
sipping  the  honey,  and  showed  it,  by  seem- 
ing more  absorbed  in  her  work  than  girls 
ever  really  are. 

Matters,  however,  had  not  gone  openly 
very  far.  She  was  still  on  her  defense ; so, 
after  imbibing  his  flatteries  demurely  a long 
time,  she  discovered,  all  in  one  moment,  that 
they  were  unwelcome.  “ Dear  me,  Mr.  Sev- 
ere,” said  she,  “ you  do  nothing  but  pay 
compliments.” 

“How  can  I help  it,  sitting  here?”  in- 
quired he. 

“There,  there,”  said  she;  then,  quietly, 


“ Does  it  never  occur  to  you  that  only  fool- 
ish people  are  pleased  with  flatteries  ?” 

“I  have  heard  that;  but  I don't  believe 
it.  I know  it  makes  me  awfully  happy 
whenever  you  say  a kind  word  of  me.” 

“ That  is  far  from  proving  your  wisdom,” 
said  Zoe ; “ and,  instead  of  dwelling  on  my 
perfections,  which  do  not  exist,  I wish  you 
would  teU  me  things.” 

“What  things?” 

“ How  can  I tell  till  I hear  them  ? Well, 
then,  things  about  yourself.” 

“ That  is  a poor  subject.” 

“Let  me  be  the  judge.” 

“ Oh,  there  are  lots  of  fellows  who  are  al- 
ways talking  about  themselves.  Let  me  be 
an  exception.” 

This  answer  puzzled  Zoe,  and  she  was  si- 
lent, and  put  on  a cold  look.  She  was  not 
accustomed  to  be  refused  any  thing  reason- 
able. 

Severae  examined  her  closely,  and  saw  he 
was'expected  to  obey  her.  He  then  resolved 
to  prepare,  in  a day  or  two,  an  autobiography 
full  of  details,  that  should  satisfy  Zoe's  curi- 
osity, and  win  her  admiration  and  her  love. 
But  he  could  not  do  it  all  in  a moment,  be- 
cause his  memory  of  his  real  life  obstructed 
his  fancy.  Meantime  he  operated  a diver- 
sion. He  said,  “ Set  a poor  fellow  an  exam- 
ple. Tell  me  something  about  yourself; 
since  I have  the  bad  taste,  and  the  presump- 
tion, to  be  interested  in  you,  and  can't  help 
it.  Did  you  spring  from  the  foam  of  the 
Archipelago?  or  are  you  descended  from 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne  ?” 

“If  you  want  sensible  answers,  ask  sen- 
sible questions,”  said  Zoe,  trying  to  frown 
him  down  with  her  black  brows;  but  her 
sweet  cheek  would  tint  itself,  and  her  sweet 
mouth  smile  and  expose  much  intercoral 
ivory. 

“ Well,  then,”  said  he,  “ I will  ask  you  a 
prosaic  question,  and  I only  hope  you  won't 
think  it  impertinent.  How — ever — did  such 
a strangely  assorted  party  as  yours  come  to 
travel  together  ? And,  if  Vizard  has  turned 
woman-hater,  as  he  pretends,  how  comes  he 
to  be  at  the  head  of  a female  party,  who  are 
not  all  of  them — ” he  hesitated. 

“Go  on,  Mr.  Severne;  not  all  of  them, 
what  V 9 said  Zoe,  prepared  to  stand  up  for 
her  sex. 

“ Not  perfect.” 

“ That  is  A very  cautious  statement,  and 
— there — you  are  as  slippery  as  an  eel,  there 
is  no  getting  hold  of  you.  Well,  never  mind, 
I will  set  you  an  example  of  communicative- 
ness, and  reveal  this  mystery  hidden  as  yet 
from  mankind.” 

“ Speak,  dread  queen ; thy  servant  hear- 
eth” 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!  Mr.  Severne,  you  amuse 
me.” 

“ You  only  interest  me,”  was  the  soft  re- 
ply. 
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Zoe  blushed  pink,  but  turned  it  off.  “Then 
why  do  yon  not  attend  to  my  interesting 
narrative,  instead  of — Well,  then,  it  be- 
gan with  my  asking  the  dear  fellow  to  take 
me  a tour,  especially  to  Rome.” 

“Yon  wanted  to  see  the  statues  of  your 
ancestors,  and  shame  them.” 

“Much  obliged;  I was  not  quite  such  a 
goose.  I wanted  to  see  the  Tiber,  and  the 
Colosseum,  and  Trajan’s  pillar,  and  the  Tar- 
peian  rock,  and  the  one  everlasting  city  that 
binds  ancient  and  modern  history  together.” 

She  flashed  her  great  eyes  on  him,  and 
he  was  dumb.  She  had  risen  above  the  re- 
gion of  his  ideas.  Having  silenced  her  com- 
mentator, she  returned  to  her  story.  “ Well, 
dear  Harrington  said  ‘yes’  directly.  So  then 
I told  Fanny ; and  she  said,  ‘Oh,  do  take  me 
with  you  1’  Now  of  course  I was  only  too 
glad  to  have  Fanny ; she  is  my  relation,  and 
my  friend.” 

“ Happy  girl !” 

“ Be  quiet,  please.  So  I asked  Harring- 
ton to  let  me  have  Fanny  with  us,  and  you 
should  have  seen  his  face.  What,  he  travel 
with  a couple  of  us!  he  said.  I don’t  see 
why  I should  tell  you  what  the  monster 
said.” 

“ Oh  yes,  please  do.” 

“You  won’t  go  telling  any  body  else, 
then?” 

“ Not  a living  soul,  upon  my  honor.” 

“Well,  then,  he  said”  — she  began  to 
blush  like  a rose — “ that  he  looked  on  me  as 
a mere  female  in  embryo ; I had  not  yet  de- 
veloped the  vices  of  my  sex.  But  Fanny 
Dover  was  a ripe  flirt,  and  she  would  set  me 
flirting,  and  how  could  he  manage  the  pair. 
In  short,  Sir,  he  refused  to  take  us,  and  gave 
his  reasons,  such  as  they  were,  poor  dear ! 
Then  I had  to  tell  Fanny.  Then  she  began 
to  cry,  and  told  me  to  go  without  her.  But 
I would  not  do  that,  when  I had  once  asked 
her.  Then  she  clung  round  my  neck,  and 
kissed  me,  and  begged  me  to  be  cross  and 
sullen,  and  tire  out  dear  Harrington.” 

“ That  is  like  her.” 

“ How  do  you  know  T”  said  Zoe,  sharply. 

“ Oh,  I have  studied  her  character.” 

“When,  pray?”  said  Zoe,  ironically,  yet 
blushing  a little,  because  her  secret  meaning 
was,  “ You  are  always  at  my  apron-strings, 
and  have  no  time  to  fathom  Fanny.” 

“ When  I have  nothing  better  to  do ; when 
you  are  out  of  the  room.” 

“Well, I shall  be  out  of  the  room  very 
soon,  if  you  say  another  word.” 

“ And  serve  me  right,  too.  I am  a fool  to 
talk,  when  you  allow  me  to  listen.” 

“ He  is  incorrigible !”  said  Zoe,  pathetical- 
ly. “Well,  then,  I refused  to  pout  at  Har- 
rington. It  is  not  as  if  he  had  no  reason  to 
distrust  women,  poor  dear  fellow.  I invited 
Fanny  to  stay  a month  with  us ; and,  when 
once  she  was  in  the  house,  she  soon  got  over 
me,  and  persuaded  me  to  play  sad,  and  show- 


| ed  me  how  to  do  it.  So  we  wore  long  faces, 
and  sweet  resignation,  and  were  never  cross, 
but  kept  turning  tearful  eyes  upon  our  vic- 
tim.” 

“Ha!  ha!  How  absurd  of  Vizard  to  tell 
you  that  two  women  would  be  too  much  for 
one  man !” 

“ No,  it  was  the  truth ; and  girls  are  artful 
creatures,  especially  when  they  put  their 
heads  together.  But  hear  the  end  of  all  our 
cunning.  One  day,  after  dinner,  Harrington 
asked  us  to  sit  opposite  him ; so  we  did,  and 
felt  guilty.  He  surveyed  us  in  silence  a 
little  while,  and  then  he  said:  ‘My  young 
friends,  you  have  played  your  little  game 
pretty  well,  especially  you,  Zoe,  that  are  a 
novioe  in  the  fine  arts  compared  with  Miss 
Dover.’  Histrionic  talent  ought  to  be  re- 
warded ; he  would  relent,  and  take  us  abroad, 
on  one  condition:  there  must  be  a chaperon. 
‘ All  the  better,’  said  we  hypocrites,  eagerly ; 
‘ and  who  f ’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  a person  equal  to  the  occasion,  an 
old  maid  as  bitter  against  men  as  ever 
grapes  were  sour.  She  would  follow  us  up 
stairs,  down  stairs,  and  into  my  lady’s  cham- 
ber. She  would  have  an  eye  at  the  key-hole 
by  day,  and  an  ear  by  night,  when  we  went 
op  to  bed  and  talked  over  the  events  of  our 
frivolous  day.’  In  short,  he  enumerated  our 
duenna’s  perfections  till  our  blood  ran  cold ; 
and  it  was  ever  so  long  before  he  would  tell 
us  who  it  was — Aunt  Maitland.  We  scream- 
ed with  surprise.  They  are  like  cat  and 
dog,  and  never  agree,  except  to  differ.  We 
sought  an  explanation  of  this  strange  choice. 
He  obliged  us.  4 It  was  not  for  his  gratifica- 
tion he  took  the  old  cat,  it  was  for  us.  She 
would  relieve  him  of  a vast  responsibility. 
The  vices  of  her  character  would  prove  too 
strong  for  the  little  faults  of  ours,  which 
were  only  volatility,  frivolity,  and  a propen- 
sity to  flirtation,’  etc.,  etc.,  etc.” 

“ I seem  to  hear  Harrington  talking,”  said 
Severne.  “What  on  earth  makes  him  so 
hard  upon  women  f Would  you  mind  tell- 
ing me  that  f” 

“ Never  ask  me  that  question  again,”  said 
Zoe,  with  sudden  gravity. 

“ Well,  I won’t ; I’ll  get  it  out  of  him.” 

“ If  you  say  a word  to  him  about  it,  I shall 
be  shocked  and  offended.” 

She  was  pale  and  red  by  turns ; but  Sev- 
erae  bowed  his  head  with  a respectful  sub- 
mission that  disarmed  her  directly.  She 
turned  her  head  away,  and  Severne,  watch- 
ing her,  saw  her  eyes  fill. 

“ How  is  it,”  said  she,  thoughtfully,  and 
looking  away  from  him,  “that  men  leave  out 
their  sisters  when  they  sum  up  womankind? 
Are  not  we  women  too  ? My  poor  brother 
quite  forgets  he  has  got  one  woman  who  will 
never,  never  desert  nor  deceive  him ; dear, 
darling  fellow !”  And  with  these  three  last 
words  she  rose,  and  kissed  the  tips  of  her  fin- 
gers, and  waved  the  kiss.to  Vizard  with  that 
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free  magnitude  of  gesture  which  belonged  to 
antiquity : it  struck  the  Anglo-Saxon  flirt  at 
her  feet  with  amazement.  Not  having  good 
enough  under  his  skin  to  sympathize  with 
that  pious  impulse,  he  first  stagnated  a little 
while,  and  then,  not  to  be  silent  altogether, 
made  his  little,  stale,  commonplace  comment 
on  what  she  had  told  him.  “ Why,  it  is  like 
a novel.” 

“ A very  unromantic  one,”  replied  Zoe* 

“ I don’t  know  that.  I have  read  very  in- 
teresting novels  with  fewer  new  characters 
than  this : there’s  a dark  beauty,  and  a fair, 
and  a duenna  with  an  eagle  eye  and  an  aq- 
uiline nose.” 

“ Hush !”  said  Zoe,  “ that  is  her  room,” 
and  pointed  to  a chamber  door  that  opened 
into  the  apartment. 

Oh,  marvelous  female  instinct  t The  du- 
enna in  charge  was,  at  that  moment,  behind 
that  very  door,  and  her  eye  and  her  ear  at 
the  key-hole,  turn  about. 

Severne  continued  his  remarks,  but  in  a 
lower  voice. 

“ Then  there’s  a woman-hater,  and  a man- 
hater:  good  for  dialogue.” 

Now  this  banter  did  not  please  Zoe;  so 
she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Severne,  and  said: 
“ You  forget  the  principal  fignre — a mysteri- 
ous young  gentleman  who  looks  nineteen, 
and  is  twenty-nine,  and  was  lost  sight  of  in 
England  nine  years  ago.  He  has  been  trav- 
eling ever  since,  and  wherever  he  went  he 
flirted ; we  gather  so  much,  from  his  accom- 
plishment in  the  art ; fluent,  not  to  say  vol- 
uble, at  times,  but  no  egotist ; for  he  never 
tells  you  any  thing  about  himself,  nor  even 
about  his  family,  still  less  about  the  numer- 
ous affaires  de  occur  in  which  he  has  been  en- 
gaged. Perhaps  he  is  reserving  it  all  for  the 
third  volume.” 

The  attack  was  strotg  and  sudden,  but  it 
flailed.  Severne,  within  the  limits  of  his  ex- 
perience, was  a consummate  artist,  and  this 
situation  was  not  new  to  him.  He  cast  one 
gently  reproachful  glance  on  her,  then  low- 
ered his  eyes  to  the  carpet,  and  kept  them 
there.  “ Do  you  think,”  said  he,  in  a low, 
dejected  voice,  “ it  can  be  any  pleasure  to  a 
man  to  relate  the  follies  of  an  idle,  aimless 
life — and  to  you,  who  have  given  me  higher 
aspirations,  and  made  me  awfully  sorry  I can 
not  live  my  whole  life  over  again  f I can’t 
bear  to  think  of  the  years  I have  wasted,” 
said  he ; “ and  how  can  I talk  to  you,  whom 
I reverence,  of  the  past  follies  I despise  f No, 
pray  don't  ask  me  to  risk  your  esteem.  It 
is  too  dear  to  me.” 

Then  this  artist  put  in  practice  a little 
manoeuvre  he  had  learned,  of  compressing 
his  muscles  and  forcing  a little  unwilling 
water  into  his  eyes.  So,  at  the  end  of  his 
pretty  little  speech,  he  raised  two  gentle,  im- 
ploring eyes,  with  half  a tear  in  each  of  them. 
To  be  sure,  nature  assisted  his  art  for  once ; 
he  did  bitterly  regret,  but  out  of  pnre  ego- 


tism, the  years  he  had  wasted,  and  wished 
with  all  his  heart  he  had  never  known  any 
woman  but  Zoe  Vizard. 

The  combination  of  art  and  sincerity  was 
too  much  for  the  guileless  and  inexperienced 
Zoe.  She  was  grieved  at  the  pain  she  had 
given,  and  rose  to  retire ; for  she  felt  they 
were  both  on  dangerous  ground ; but,  as  she 
turned  away,  she  made  a little  deprecating 
gesture,  and  said,  softly,  “ Forgive  me.” 

That  soft  tone  gave, Severne  courage,  and 
that  gesture  gave  him  an  opportunity.  He 
seized  her  hand,  murmured,  “ Angel  of  good- 
ness!” and  bestowed  a long,  loving  kiss  on 
her  hand  that  made  it  quiver  under  his  lips. 

“Oh!”  cried  Miss  Maitland,  bursting  into 
the  room  at  the  nick  of  time,  yet  feigning 
amazement. 

Fanny  heard  the ej acnlat ion s,  and  whipped 
away  from  Harrington,  into  the  window. 
Meantime  Zoe  had  snatched  her  hand  away 
from  Severne. 

But  both  young  ladies  were  one  moment 
too  late.  The  eagle  eye  of  a terrible  old 
maid  had  embraced  the  entire  situation,  and 
they  saw  she  had. 

Harrington  Vizard,  Esq.,  smoked  on,  with 
his  back  to  the  group.  But  the  rest  were  a 
picture:  the  mutinous  face  and  keen  eyes 
of  Fanny  Dover,  bristling  with  defense,  at 
the  window  — Zoe,  blushing  crimson,  and 
newly  started  away  from  her  too-enterp ris- 
ing wooer;  and  the  tall,  thin,  grim  old  maid, 
standing  stiff,  as  sentinel,  at  the  bedroom 
door,  and  gimleting  both  her  oharges  alter- 
nately with  steel-gray  orbs : she  seemed  like 
an  owl,  all  eyes  and  beak. 

When  the  chaperon  had  fixed  the  situa- 
tion thoroughly,  she  stalked  erect  into  the 
room,  and  said,  very  expressively,  “I  am 
afraid  I disturb  you.” 

Zoe,  from  crimson,  blushed  scarlet,  and 
hung  her  head ; but  Fanny  was  ready. 

“ La ! aunt,”  said  she,  ironically,  and  with 
pertness  infinite,  “ you  know  you  are  always 
welcome.  Where  ever  have  you  been  all 
this  time  t We  were  afraid  we  had  lost  you.” 

Aunt  fired  her  pistol  in  reply : “ I was  not 
far  off — most  fortunately.” 

Zoe,  finding  that,  even  under  crushing  cir- 
cumstances, Fanny  had  fight  in  her,  glided 
instantly  to  her  side,  and  Aunt  Maitland 
opened  battle  all  round. 

“ May  I ask,  Sir,”  said  she  to  Severne,  with 
a horrible  smile,  “what  you  were  doing 
when  I came  in  f” 

Zoe  clutched  Fanny,  and  both  awaited  Mr. 
Seveme’s  reply  for  one  moment  of  keen  anx- 
iety. 

“ My  dear  Miss  Maitland,”  said  that  able 
young  man,  very  respectfhlly,yet  with  a sort 
of  cheerful  readiness,  as  if  he  were  delight* 
ed  at  her  deigning  to  question  him,  “ to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I was  admiring  Miss  Vizard’s 
diamond  ring.” 
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Fanny  tittered ; Zoe  blushed  again  at  such 
a fib  and  snoh  aplomb. 

“ Oh,  indeed,”  said  Miss  Maitland.  “ Yon 
were  admiring  it  very  close,  Sir.” 

“ It  is  like  herself — it  will  bear  inspec- 
tion.” 

This  was  wormwood  to  Miss  Maitland. 
“ Even  in  onr  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires 
and,  though  she  was  sixty,  she  disliked  to 
hear  a young  woman  praised.  She  bridled, 
then  returned  to  the  attack. 

“ Next  time  you  wish  to  inspect  it,  you 
had  better  ask  her  to  take  it  off  and  show 
you.” 

“ May  I,  Miss  Maitland  f”  inquired  the  in- 
genuous youth.  “ She  would  not  think  that 
a liberty  f” 

His  mild  effrontery  staggered  her  for  a 
moment,  and  she  glared  at  him,  speechless ; 
but  soon  recovered,  and  said,  bitterly,  “ Evi- 
dently not”  With  this  she  turned  her  back 
on  him  rather  ungraciously,  and  opened  fire 
on  her  own  sex. 

“ Zoe  !”  (sharply). 

u Yes,  aunt !”  (faintly). 

“Tell  your  brother — if  he  can  leave  off 
smoking — I wish  to  speak  to  him.” 

Zoe  hung  her  head,  and  was  in  no  hurry 
to  bring  about  the  proposed  conference. 

While  she  deliberated,  says  Fanny,  with 
vast  alacrity,  “ Fll  tell  him,  aunt.” 

“Oh,  Fanny!”  murmured  Zoe,  in  a re- 
proachful whisper. 

“All  right!”  whispered  Fanny,  in  reply, 
and  whipped  out  on  to  the  balcony.  “ Here’s 
Aunt  Maitland  wants  to  know  if  you  ever 
leave  off  smoking ;”  and  she  threw  a most 
aggressive  manner  into  the  query. 

The  big  man  replied,  composedly,  “ Tell 
her* I do — at.  meals  and  prayers;  but  I al- 
ways sleep  with  a pipe  in  my  mouth — heav- 
ily insured.” 

“Well,  then,  you  mustn’t;  for  she  has 
something  very  particular  to  say  to  you, 
when  you’ve  done  smoking.” 

“Something  particular f That  means 
something  disagreeable.  Tell  her  I shall  be 
smoking  all  day  to-day.” 

Fanny  danced  into  the  room,  and  said, 
“ He  says  he  shall  be  smoking  all  day  under 
the  circumstances .” 

Miss  Maitland  gave  this  faithful  messen- 
ger the  look  of  a basilisk,  and  flounced  to 
her  own  room.  The  young  ladies  instantly 
stepped  out  on  the  balcony,  and  got  one  on 
eaoh  side  of  Harrington,  with  the  feminine 
instinct  of  propitiation;  for  they  felt  sure 
the  enemy  would  tell,  soon  or  late. 

“ What  does  the  old  cat  want  to  talk  to  me 
about  f”  said  Harrington,  lazily,  to  Fanny. 

It  was  Zoe  who  replied. 

“ Can’t  you  guess,  dear  f”  said  she,  tender- 
ly— “our  misconduct.”  Then  she  put  her 
head  on  his  shoulder,  as  much  as  to  say, 

“ But  we  have  a more  lenient  judge  here.” 

“As  if  I oould  not  see  that  without  her  as- 


sistance!” said  Harrington  Vizard.  (Puff!) 
At  which  comfortable  reply  Zoe  looked  very 
rueful,  and  Fanny  burst  out  laughing. 

Soon  after  this,  Fanny  gave  Zoe  a look, 
and  they  retired  to  their  rooms;  and  Zoe 
said  she  would  never  come  out  again,  and 
Fanny  must  stay  with  her.  Fanny  felt  sure 
ennui  would  thaw  that  resolve  in  a few  hours ; 
so  she  submitted,  but  declared  it  was  absurd, 
and  the  very  way  to  give  a perfect  trifle  im- 
portance. 

“ Kiss  your  hand !”  said  she,  disdainfully 
— “ that  is  nothing.  If  I was  the  man,  Fd 
have  kissed  both  your  cheeks  long  before 
this.” 

“And  then  I should  have  boxed  your  ears 
and  made  you  cry,”  said  Zoe,  with  calm  su- 
periority. 

So  she  had  her  way,  and  the  deserted 
Seveme  felt  dull,  but  was  too  good  a general 
to  show  it.  He  bestowed  his  welcome  com- 
pany on  Mr.  Vizard,  walked  with  him,  talk- 
ed with  him,  and  made  himself  so  agreeable, 
that  Vizard,  who  admired  him  greatly,  said 
to  him,  “ What  a good  fellow  you  are  to  be- 
stow your  sunshine  on  me ! I began  to  be 
afraid  those  girls  had  got  you,  and  tied  you 
to  their  apron-strings  altogether.” 

“ Oh  no !”  said  Severne.  “ They  are  charm- 
ing ; but,  after  all,  one  can’t  do  without  a 
male  friend:  there  are  so  few  things  that 
interest  ladies.  Unless  you  can  talk  red-hot 
religion,  you  are  bound  to  flirt  with  them  a 
little.  To  be  sure,  they  look  shy — if  you 
do ; but,  if  you  don’t — ” 

“ They  are  bored,  whereas  they  only  look- 
ed shy.  I know  ’em.  Call  another  subject, 
please.” 

“ Well,  I will ; but  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
so  agreeable  a one.” 

“That  is  very  unlikely,” said  the  woman- 
hater,  dryly. 

“ Well,  it  is  Tin.  Pm  rather  short.  You 
see,  when  I fell  in  with  you  at  Monaco,  I 
had  no  idea  of  coming  this  way:  but  meet- 
ing with  an  old  college  friend — what  a tie 
college  is,  isn’t  it  f There  is  nothing  like  it. 
When  you  have  been  at  college  with  a man, 
you  seem  never  to  wear  him  out,  as  you  do 
the  acquaintances  you  make  afterward.” 

“That’s  very  true,”  said  Vizard,  warmly. 

“ Isn’t  it  f Now,  for  instance,  if  I had 
only  known  you  of  late  years,  I should  feel 
awfully  shy  of  borrowing  a few  hundreds  of 
you — for  a month  or  two.” 

“ I don’t  know  why  you  should,  old  fel- 
low.” 

“I  should, though.  But  having  been  at 
college  together  makes  all  the  difference.  I 
don’t  mind  telling  you  that  I have  never 
been  at  Homburg  without  taking  a turn  at 
the  table,  and  I am  grizzling  awfully  now  at 
not  having  sent  to  my  man  of  business  for 
funds.” 

“How  much  do  you  want f that  is  the 
only  question.” 
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“ Glad  to  hear  it,"  thought  Se verne.  “Well, 
let  me  see,  you  can’t  hack  your  luok  with  less 
than  five  hundred." 

“Well,  but  we  have  been  out  two  months ; 
I am  afraid  I haven’t  so  much  left.  Just  let 
me  see."  He  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and 
examined  his  letter  of  credit.  “Do  you 
want  it  to-day  f” 

“Why, yes;  Ido." 

“ Well,  then,  I am  afraid  you  can  only 
have  three  hundred.  But  I will  telegraph 
Herries,  and  funds  will  be  here  to-morrow 
afternoon." 

“All  right,"  said  Seveme. 

Vizard  took  him  to  the  bank,  and  exhaust- 
ed his  letter  of  credit ; then  to  the  telegraph 
office,  and  telegraphed  Herries  to  enlarge  his 
credit  at  once.  He  handed  Severn©  the 
three  hundred  pounds.  The  young  man’s 
eye  flashed,  and  it  cost  him  an  effort  not  to 
snatch  them  and  wavq  them  over  his  head 
with  joy ; but  he  controlled  himself,  and  took 
them  like  twopence  half-penny.  “Thank 
yon,  old  fellow,"  said  he.  Then,  still  more 
carelessly,  “ Like  my  I O U !” 

“As  you  please,”  said  Vizard,  with  similar 
indifference;  only  reaL 

After  he  had  got  the  money,  Seveme’s  con- 
versational powers  relaxed — short  answero, 
long  reveries. 

Vizard  observed,  stopped  short,  and  eyed 
him.  “I  remember  something,"  said  he, 
“ and  I am  afraid  you  are  a gambler ; if  you 
are,  you  won’t  be  good  for  muoh  till  you 
have  lost  that  three  hundred.  It  will  be  a 
dull  evening  for  me,  without  you : I know 
what  I’ll  do — I’ll  take  my  hen-party  to  the 
opera  at  Homburg.  There  are  stalls  to  be 
got  here.  I’ll  get  one  for  you,  on  the  chance 
of  your  dropping  in." 

The  stalls  were  purchased,  and  the  friends 
returned  at  once  to  the  hotel,  to  give  the  la- 
dies timely  intimation.  They  found  Fanny 
and  Zoe  seated,  rather  disconsolate,  in  the 
apartment  Zoe  had  formally  renounced.  At 
sight  of  the  stall  tickets,  the  pair  uttered 
joyful  cries,  looked  at  each  other,  and  van- 
ished. 

“ You  won’t  see  them  any  more  till  dinner- 
time," said  Vizard.  “ They  will  be  discuss- 
ing dress,  selecting  dress,  trying  dresses,  and 
changing  dresses,  for  the  next  three  hours." 
He  turned  round  while  speaking,  and  there 
was  Severn©  slipping  away  to  his  own  bed- 
room. 

Thus  deserted  on  all  sides,  he  stepped  into 
the  balcony  and  lighted  a cigar.  While  he 
was  smoking  it  he  observed  an  English  gen- 
tleman with  a stalwart  figure  and  a beau- 
tiful brown  beard,  standing  on  the  steps  of 
the  hotel.  “ Halloo !’’  said  he,  and  hailed 
him.  “ Hy ! Uxmoor ! is  that  you  f " 

Lord  Uxmoor  looked  up,  and  knew  him. 
He  entered  the  hotel,  and  the  next  minute 
the  waiter  ushered  him  into  Vizard’s  sitting- 
room. 


Lord  Uxmoor,  like  Mr.  Vizard,  was  a land- 
ed proprietor  in  Barkfordshire.  The  county 
is  large,  and  they  lived  too  many  miles  apart 
to  visit ; but  they  met,  and  agreed,  at  elec- 
tions and  county  business,  and  had  a respect 
for  each  other. 

Meeting  at  Frankfort,  these  two  found 
plenty  to  say  to  each  other  about  home; 
and  as  Lord  Uxmoor  was  alone,  Vizard  asked 
him  to  dine.  “ You  will  balance  us,"  said 
he ; “we  are  terribly  overpetticoated,  and 
one  of  them  is  an  old  maid.  We  generally 
dine  at  the  table  <Fh6te,  but  I have  ordered 
dinner  here  to-day.  We  are  going  to  the  ope- 
ra at  Homburg.  You  are  not  obliged  to  do 
that,  you  know.  You  are  in  for  a bad  din- 
ner, that  is  all." 

“ To  tell  the  truth,"  said  Lord  Uxmoor, 
“ I don’t  care  for  music." 

“ Then  you  deserve  a statue  for  not  pre- 
tending to  love  it.  I adore  it,  for  my  part ; 
and  I wish  I were  going  alone,  for  my  hens 
will  be  sure  to  cackle  mal  a prapos , and  spoil 
some  famous  melody  with  talking  about  it, 
and  who  sung  it  in  London,  instead  of  list- 
ening to  it,  and  thanking  God  for  it,  in  deep 
silence.” 

Lord  Uxmoor  stared  a little  at  this  sudden 
sally,  for  he  was  unacquainted  with  Vizard’s 
one  eccentricity,  having  met  him  only  on 
county  business,  at  which  he  was  extra  ra- 
tional, and  passed  for  a great  scholar.  He 
really  did  suck  good  books  as  well  as  cigars. 

After  a few  more  words,  they  parted  till 
dinner-time. 

Lord  Uxmoor  came  to  his  appointment, 
and  found  his  host  and  Miss  Maitland,  whom 
he  knew ; and  he  was  in  languid  conversa- 
tion with  them,  when  a side  door  opened, 
and  in  walked  Fanny  Dover,  fair  and  bright, 
in  Cambridge  blue,  her  hair  well  dressed  by 
Zoe’s  maid  in  the  style  of  the  day.  Lord 
Uxmoor  rose,  and  received  his  fair  country- 
woman with  respectful  zeal : he  had  met  her 
once  before.  She,  too,  sparkled  with  pleasure 
at  meeting  a Barkfordshire  squire  with  a 
long  pedigree,  purse,  and  beard,  three  things 
she  admired  greatly. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  in  glided  Zoe,  and 
seemed  to  extinguish  every  body,  and  even 
to  pale  the  lights,  with  her  dark,  yet  sun- 
like  beauty.  She  was  dressed  in  a creamy- 
white  satin  that  glinted  like  mother-of-pearl, 
its  sheen  and  glory  unfrittered  with  a single 
idiotic  trimming ; on  her  breast  a large  dia- 
mond cross.  Her  head  was  an  Athenian 
sculpture — no  chignon,  but  the  tight  coils 
of  antiquity ; at  their  side  one  diamond  star 
sparkled  vivid  flame,  by  its  contrast  with 
those  polished  ebon  snakes. 

Lord  Uxmoor  was  dazzled,  transfixed,  at 
the  vision,  and  bowed  very  low  when  Vizard 
introduced  him  in  an  off-hand  way,  saying, 
“ My  sister,  Miss  Vizard — but  I dare  say  you 
have  met  her  at  the  county  balls." 
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44 1 have  never  been  so  fortunate/’  said 
Uxmoor,  humbly. 

44 1 have,”  said  Zoe ; 44  that  is,  I saw  you 
waltzing  with  Lady  Betty  Gore,  at  the  race 
ball,  t*o  years  ago.” 

44  What !”  said  V izard,  alarmed.  44  Uxmoor, 
were  you  waltzing  with  Lady  Betty  Gore  f” 

44  You  have  it  on  too  high  an  authority  for 
me  to  contradict.” 

Finding  Zoe  was  to  be  trusted  as  a coun- 
ty chronicle,  Vizard  turned  sharply  to  her 
and  said, 44  And  was  he  flirting  with  her  f” 

Zoe  colored  a little,  and  said, 44  Now,  Har- 
rington, how  can  I tell  f” 

44  You  little  hypocrite,”  said  Vizard, 44  who 
can  tell  better?” 

At  this  retort  Zoe  blushed  high,  and  the 
water  came  into  her  eyes. 

Nobody  minded  that  but  Uxmoor,  and 
Vizard  went  on  to  explain, 44  That  Lady  Bet- 
ty Gore  is  as  heartless  a coquette  as  any  in 
the  county,  and  don’t  you  flirt  with  her,  or 
you  will  get  entangled.” 

44  You  disapprove  her,”  said  Uxmoor,  cool- 
ly ; 44  then  I give  her  up  forever.”  He  look- 
ed at  Zoe  while  he  said  this,  and  felt  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  resign  Lady  Betty  and  a 
great  many  more  for  this  peerless  creature. 
He  did  not  mean  her  to  understand  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind ; he  did  not  know 
how  subtle  and  observant  the  most  innocent 
girl  is  in  such  matters.  Zoe  blushed,  and 
drew  away  from  him.  Just  then  Ned  Sev- 
erae  came  in,  and  Vizard  introduced  him  to 
Uxmoor  with  great  geniality  and  pride.  The 
charming  young  man  was  in  a black  sur- 
tout,  with  a blue  scarf,  the  very  tint  for  his 
complexion. 

The  girls  looked  at  one  another,  and  in  a 
moment  Fanny  was  elected  Zoe’s  agent.  She 
signaled  Severne,  and  when  he  came  to  her 
she  said,  for  Zoe, 44  Don’t  you  know  we  are 
going  to  the  opera  at  Homburg  ?” 

44  Yes,  I know,”  said  he, 44  and  I hope  you 
will  have  a pleasanter  evening  than  I shall.” 

44  You  are  not  coming  with  us  T” 

44  No,”  said  he,  sorrowfully. 

44  You  had  better,”  said  Fanny,  with  a deal 
of  quiet  point,  more,  indeed,  than  Zoe’s  pride 
approved. 

44  Not  if  Mr.  Severne  has  something  more 
attractive,”  said  she,  turning  palish  and  pink- 
ish by  turns. 

All  this  went  on  sotto  voce,  and  Uxmoor, 
out  of  good-breeding,  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  Miss  Maitland  and  Vizard.  Sev- 
erne availed  himself  of  this  diversion,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Zoe,  with  an  air  of  gentle 
reproach,  then  took  a letter  out  of  his  pock- 
et, and  handed  it  to  Fanny.  She  read  it, 
and  gave  it  to  Zoe. 

It  was  dated  from  44  The  Golden  Star,” 
Homburg. 

44  Dear  Ned, — I am  worse  to-day,  and  all 
alone.  Now  and  then  I almost  fear  I may 


not  pull  through.  But  perhaps  that  is 
through  being  so  hipped.  Do  come  and 
spend  this  evening  with  me  like  a good,  kind 
fellow. 

44  Telegraph  reply.  S.  T.” 

44 Poor  fellow,”  said  Ned;  <4my  heart  bleeds 
for  him.” 

Zoe  was  affected  by  this,  and  turned  liquid 
and  loving  eyes  on  44  dear  Ned.”  But  Fan- 
ny stood  her  ground.  44  Go  to 4 S.  T.’  to-mor- 
row morning,  but  don’t  desert 4 Z.  V.’  and 4 F. 
D.’  to-night.”  Zoe  smiled. 

44  But  I have  telegraphed !”  objected  Ned. 

44  Then  telegraph  again — not,”  said  Fanny, 
firmly. 

Now  this  was  unexpected.  Severne  had 
set  his  heart  upon  rouge  et  notr,  but  still  he 
was  afraid  of  offending  Zoe;  and,  besides, 
he  saw  Uxmoor  with  his  noble  beard  and 
brown  eyes,  casting  rapturous  glances  at 
her.  44  Let  Miss  Vizard  decide,”  said  he. 
44  Don’t  let  me  be  so  unhappy  as  to  offend 
her  twice  in  one  day.” 

Zoe’s  pride  and  goodness  dictated  her  an- 
swer, in  spite  of  her  wishes.  She  said,  in  a 
low  voice, 44  Go  to  your  sick  friend.” 

"There,”  said  Severne. 

44 1 hear,”  said  Fanny.  44  She  means, 4 go ;’ 
but  you  will  repent  it.” 

44 1 mean  what  I say,”  said  Zoe,  with  real 
dignity.  44  It  is  my  habit.”  And  the  next 
moment  she  quietly  left  the  room. 

She  sat  down  in  her  bedroom,  mortified 
and  alarmed.  What ! had  it  oome  to  this, 
that  she  felt  her  heart  turn  cold,  just  be- 
cause that  young  man  said  he  could  not  ac- 
company her— on  a single  evening  ? Then 
first  she  discovered  that  it  was  for  him  she 
had  dressed,  and  had  for  once  beautified  her 
beauty — for  him  ; that  with  Fanny  she  had 
dwelt  upon  the  delights  of  the  music,  but 
had  secretly  thought  of  appearing  public- 
ly on  his  arm,  and  dazzling  people  by  their 
united  and  contrasted  beauty. 

She  rose,  all  of  a sudden,  and  looked  keen- 
ly at  herself  in  the  glass,  to  see  if  she  had 
not  somehow  overrated  her  attractions.  But 
the  glass  was  re-assuring ; it  told  her  not  one 
man  in  a million  could  go  to  a sick  friend 
that  night,  when  he  might  pass  the  evening 
by  her  side,  and  visit  his  friend  early  in  the 
morning.  Best  loved  is  best  served.  Tears 
of  mortified  vanity  were  in  her  eyes ; but  at 
the  glass  she  smiled  through  them.  Then 
she  dried  them  carefully,  and  went  back  to 
the  dining-room,  radiant,  to  all  appearance. 

Dinner  was  just  served,  and  her  brother, 
to  do  honor  to  the  new-comer,  waved  his  sis- 
ter to  a seat  by  Lord  Uxmoor.  He  looked 
charmed  at  the  arrangement,  and  showed 
a great  desire  to  please  her,  but  at  first  was 
unable  to  find  good  topics.  After  several 
timid  overtures  on  his  part,  she  assisted  him, 
out  of  good  nature.  She  knew,  by  report, 
that  he  was  a very  benevolent  young  man, 
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bent  on  improving  the  homes,  habits,  wages, 
and  comforts  of  the  agricultural  poor.  She 
led  him  to  this,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
pleasure,  and  his  homely  but  manly  face 
lighted  and  was  elevated  by  the  sympathy 
she  expressed  in  these  worthy  objects.  He 
could  not  help  thinking,  “ What  a Lady  Ux- 
moor  this  would  make ! She  and  I and  her 
brother  might  leaven  the  county.” 

And  all  this  time  she  would  not  even 
bestow  a glance  on  Severne.  She  was  not 
an  angel.  She  had  said,  “ Go  to  your  sick 
friend but  she  had  not  said,  “ I will  smart 
alone — if  you  do .” 

Severne  sat  by  Fanny,  and  seemed  deject- 
ed, but,  as  usual,  polite  and  charming.  She 
was  smilingly  cruel ; regaled  him  with  Lord 
Uxmoor’s  wealth  and  virtues,  and  said  he 
was  an  excellent  match,  and  all  she-Bark- 
fordshire  pulling  caps  for  him.  Severne  only 
sighed ; he  offered  no  resistance ; and  at  last 
she  could  not  go  on  nagging  a handsome  fel- 
low, who  only  sighed,  so  she  said,  “Well, 
there  ; I advise  you  to  join  ns  before  the  op- 
era is  over,  that  is  all.” 

“I  will,  I will!”  said  he,  eagerly.  “Oh, 
thank  you !” 

Dinner  was  dispatched  rather  rapidly,  be- 
cause of  the  opera. 

When  the  ladies  got  their  cloaks  and  lace 
scarfs  to  put  over  their  heads  coming  home, 
the  party  proved  to  be  only  three,  and  the 
tickets  five ; for  Miss  Maitland  pleaded  head- 
ache. 

On  this,  Lord  Uxmoor  said,  rather  timid- 
ly, he  should  like  to  go. 

“Why,  you  said  you  hated  music !”  said 
Vizard. 

Lord  Uxmoor  colored.  “ I recant,”  said 
he,  bluntly ; and  every  body  saw  what  had 
operated  his  conversion.  That  is  a pun. 

It  is  half  an  hour,  by  rail,  from  Frankfort 
to  Homburg,  and  the  party  could  not  be  seat- 
ed together.  Vizard  bestowed  Zoe  and  Lord 
Uxmoor  in  one  carriage,  Fanny  and  Severne 


in  another,  and  himself  and  a cigar  in  a third. 
Severne  sat  gazing  piteously  on  Fanny  Do- 
ver, but  never  said  a word.  She  sat  and 
eyed  him  satirically  for  a good  while,  and 
then  she  said,  cheerfully,  “Well,  Mr.  Sev- 
erae,  how  do  you  like  the  turn  things  are 
taking  t ” 

“ Miss  Dover,  I am  very  unhappy.” 

“ Serves  you  right.” 

“ Oh,  pray  don’t  say  that.  It  is  on  you  I 
depend.” 

“ On  me,  Sir ! What  have  I to  do  with 
your  flirtations  t ” 

“No;  but  you  are  so  clever,  and  so  good. 
If,  for  once,  you  will  take  a poor  fellow’s 
part  with  Miss  Vizard,  behind  my  back; 
oh,  please  do — pray  do!”  and,  in  the  ardor 
of  entreaty,  he  caught  Fanny’s  white  hand 
and  kissed  it  with  warm  but  respectful  de- 
votion. Indeed,  he  held  it,  and  kissed  it 
again  and  again,  till  Fanny,  though  she  rath- 
er liked  it,  was  going  to  ask  him  satirically 
whether  he  had  not  almost  done  with  it, 
when  at  last  he  contrived  to  squeeze  out 
one  of  his  little  hysterical  tears,  and  drop  it 
on  her  hand. 

Now  the  girl  was  tfot  butter,  like  some  of 
her  sex;  far  from  it:  but  neither  was  she 
wood ; indeed,  she  was  not  old  enough  for 
that:  so  this  crocodile  tear  won  her  for 
the  time  being.  “There,  there,”  said  she; 
“don’t  be  a baby.  I’ll  be  on  your  side  to- 
night ; only,  if  you  care  for  her,  come  and  look 
after  her  yourself.  Beautiful  women  with 
money  won’t  stand  neglect,  Mr.  Severne ; and 
why  should  they  t They  are  not  like  poor 
me ; they  have  got  the  game  in  their  hands.” 

The  train  stopped.  Vizard’s  party  drove 
to  the  opera,  and  Severne  ordered  a cab  to 
“ the  Golden  Star,”  meaning  to  stop  it  and 
get  out ; but,  looking  at  his  watch,  he  found 
it  wanted  half  an  hour  to  gambling  time,  so 
he  settled  to  have  a cup  of  coffee  first,  and  a 
cigar.  With  this  view  he  let  the  man  drive 
him  to  “ the  Golden  Star.” 


LORD  MACAULAY  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.* — ( Concluded.) 


MACAULAYS  letters  to  his  father  and 
sisters  are  delightful  reading,  abound- 
ing as  they  do  in  racy  anecdotes  of  men  and 
books,  places  and  events.  We  learn  of  his 
whereabouts  in  July,  1826,  less  than  a year 
after  the  publication  of  his  notable  paper  on 
Milton,  and  of  a visitor  who  called  upon 
him.  He  was  at  York,  and  as  he  was  chan- 
ging his  neckcloth,  which  his  wig  had  dis- 
arranged, his  landlady  knocked  at  the  door 
of  his  room  and  told  him  a Mr.  Smith  wish- 
ed to  see  him.  Of  all  names  by  which  men 
are  called,  there  is  none  which  gives  a less 

* The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay.  By  hia 
nephew,  G.  Otto  Tbevblyan,  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Hawick  District  of  Burghs.  In  two  volumes. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


determinate  idea  to  the  mind  than  that  of 
Smith.  Smith!  was  he  on  the  circuit  t que- 
ried the  young  barrister,  *ho  did  not  know 
half  the  names  of  his  companions.  Was  he 
a special  agent  from  London,  a York  attor- 
ney coming  to  be  preyed  upon,  a beggar 
coming  to  prey  on,  a barber  to  solicit  the 
dressing  of  his  wig,  or  a collector  for  the 
J ews’  Society  f This  Smith  was  neither ; for, 
when  Macaulay  went  down,  he  beheld  the 
Smith  of  all  the  Smiths — Sydney  Smith,  alias 
Peter  Plymley.  Macaulay  must  have  met 
him  before,  though  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in 
his  correspondence,  for  he  wrote  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  very  existence  until  he  dis- 
covered the  queer  contrast  between  hia 
black  coat  and  his  snow-white  head,  and 
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the  equally  curious  contrast  between  the 
clerical  size  of  his  person  and  the  most  un- 
clerical wit,  whim,  and  petulance  of  his  eye. 
They  shook  hands  and  talked  politics.  Then 
Sydney  Smith  invited  Macaulay  to  visit  him 
at  his  house,  and  he  agreed  to  do  so.  For 
just  what  he  was,  and  the  work  he  had  to 
do,  think  what  we  may  of  both  now,  this 
fat,  humorsome  parson  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  men  in  all  Great  Britain.  It  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  he 
should  seek  out  the  new  and  brilliant  con- 
tributor to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which 
owed  its  existence  to  him  as  much  as  to  any 
man ; for  it  was  he  who  proposed  it  to  Jef- 
frey and  Brougham,  as  we  all  remember,  in 
the  eighth  or  ninth  story  of  Jeffrey’s  resi- 
dence in  Buccleugh  Place,  and  proposed  the 
motto,  “ We  cultivate  literature  on  a little 
oatmeal,”  which  was  too  near  the  truth  to 
pass  muster;  so  a graver  one  was  substi- 
tuted in  its  place,  from  Publius  Syrus,  of 
whom  neither  had  read  a line.  This  was 
when  Macaulay  was  in  his  cradle.  When 
the  little  lad  was  playing  amidst  the  wilder- 
ness of  gorse  bushes,  poplars,  and  gravel-pits 
of  Clapham  Common,  Smith  was  evening 
preacher  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  which, 
you  will  remember,  was  close  by  the  Mac- 
aulay residence,  in  Great  Ormond  Street; 
and  a little  later,  when  the  boy  offered  to 
bring  a glass  of  old  spirits  to  good  old  Han- 
nah More,  he  delivered  a series  of  lectures 
on  moral  philosophy — of  all  subjeots  in  the 
world:  lectures  which  were  manufactured  so 
cleverly  they  took  every  body  in,  blocking 
up  Albemarle  Street  with  the  concourse  of 
carriages,  and  filling  the  Royal  Institution 
to  overflowing— the  lecture-room,  the  lob- 
bies, the  stairway,  the  steps  of  the  area. 
Every  body  went  to  hear  him;  wits  like 
himself,  parsons  not  like  himself — for  all 
England  had  not  his  fellow ; philosophers, 
lords,  Lord  Holland  and  his  set;  and,  among 
others,  bright  little  Miss  Berry,  fair  and  for- 
ty, friend  of  dead  old  Horace  Walpole,  who 
bought  a new  bonnet  to  be  en  rhgle  when 
she  went  to  hear  his  lecture  “ On  the  Sub- 
lime,” and  composed  an  Ode  on  the  circum- 
stance, in  imitation  of  an  Ode  by  Mr.  Thom- 
as Gray,  another  friend  of  Walpole’s,  “ On  a 
distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College.”  A year 
or  two  later,  when  Master  Macaulay  was 
entreating  to  be  allowed  to  stay  out  of 
school  after  dinner,  he  wrote,  in  a little  cot- 
tage near  Reading,  a series  of  letters  on  the 
Irish  question,  the  effect  of  which  was  like 
a spark  of  fire  on  a train  of  gunpowder. 
“ Who  is  Peter  Plymley  t”  all  asked,  the  gov- 
ernment included ; and  whatever  may  have 
been  suspected,  the  men  in  power  could 
learn  nothing.  Such  was  the  early  career 
of  this  letter- writer,  lecturer,  parson,  wit, 
and  hearty  good  fellow,  who  went  to  York 
to  ask  Macaulay  to  visit  him,  and  who  had 
but  lately  returned  from  France:  from  Paris, 


where  he  met  Dumont,  Cuvier,  Talleyrand, 
Sismondi;  and  from  Calais,  where  he  stopped 
at  Dessein’s,  as  every  body  did  then,  where 
he  ordered  a dinner  by  the  carte , of  which  he 
could  not  make  out  a word,  and  where  he 
remembered,  no  doubt,  another  English  par- 
son, who  had  once  preached  in  York,  aud  who 
had  stopped  at  Dessein’s,  sixty  odd  years 
before,  on  a sentimental  journey — Rev.  Law- 
rence Sterne,  author  of  Tristram  Shandy. 

Five  days  after  his  invitation,  Macaulay 
was  at  Bradford,  the  parish  of  Sydney  Smith, 
and  was  writing  thence  to  his  father.  It 
was  three  or  four  miles  out  of  any  frequent- 
ed road.  “ Fifteen  years  ago,”  the  parson 
said  to  his  visitor,  as  he  alighted  at  the  gate 
of  his  shrubbery,  “ I was  taken  up  in  Picca- 
dilly and  set  down  here.  There  was  no 
house  and  no  garden;  nothing  but  a bare 
field.”  He  set  to  work  and  built  what  Mac- 
aulay thought  was  the  very  neatest,  most 
commodious,  and  most  appropriate  rectory 
he  ever  saw.  All  the  decorations  were  in  a 
peculiarly  clerical  style,  grave,  simple,  and 
Gothic.  The  bed-chambers  were  excellent, 
and  excellently  fitted  up ; the  sitting-rooms 
were  handsome,  and  the  grounds  pTetty. 
Besides  Macaulay,  Tindal  and  Parke,  two 
of  the  best  lawyers,  best  scholars,  and  best 
men  in  England,  were  present.  They  pass- 
ed a pleasant  evening,  had  a good  dinner, 
and  told  many  amusing  stories.  After 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  Peter  Plymley 
and  Tristram  Merton  walked  to  church  to- 
gether. The  church  was  not  at  all  in  keep- 
ing with  the  rectory.  It  was  a miserable  lit- 
tle hovel,  with  a wooden  belfry ; but  it  was 
well  filled  with  decent  people,  who  took 
very  much  to  their  pastor.  He  had  stud- 
ied to  fit  himself  for  his  place ; was  a re- 
spectable apothecary,  and  liberal  of  his 
skill,  his  medicines,  his  soup,  and  his  wine 
among  the  sick.  He  preached  a very  queer 
sermon,  the  son  of  our  dissenting  abolition- 
ist thought,  the  first  half  being  too  famil- 
iar, and  the  last  half  too  florid,  though  not 
without  some  ingenuity  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. The  next  morning  Sydney  Smith 
took  Macaulay  back  to  York.  “ We  parted 
with  many  assurances  of  good-will.  I have 
really  taken  a great  liking  to  him.  He  is 
full  of  wit,  humor,  and  shrewdness.  He  is 
not  one  of  those  show  talkers  who  reserve 
all  their  good  things  for  special  occasions. 
It  seems  to  be  his  greatest  luxury  to  keep 
his  wife  and  daughters  laughing  for  two  or 
three  hours  every  day.  His  notions  of  law, 
government,  and  trade  are  surprisingly  dear 
and  just.  His  misfortune  is  to  have  chosen 
a profession  at  once  above  him  and  below 
him.  Zeal  would  have  made  him  a prodi- 
gy ; formality  and  bigotry  would  have  made 
him  a bishop ; but  he  could  neither  rise  to 
the  duties  of  his  order  nor  stoop  to  its  deg- 
radations. He  praised  my  articles  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  with  a warmth  I am  will- 
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ing  to  believe  sincere,  because  be  qualified  bis  face  was  insignificant ; the  expression 
bis  compliments  with  several  very  sensible  was  every  thing ; and  such  power  and  va- 


cations. The  great  danger,  he  said,  was 
that  of  taking  a tone  of  too  much  asperity 
and  contempt  in  controversy.  I believe  he 
is  right,  and  I shall  try  to  mend.” 

Fortune  smiled  upon  Lord  Macaulay,  even 
when  she  seemed  to  frown.  If  his  father  had 
not  sent  him  to  Cambridge  when  he  thought 
himself  wealthy,  he  could  not  have  become 
a Fellow  of  Trinity,  and  if  he  had  not  writ- 
ten in  Knight's  Quarterly  against  the  wish  of 
his  father,  it  is  not  likely  that  his  contribu- 
tions would  have  been  sought  for  the  Edin- 
burgh Review . His  literary  ability  and  his 
fellowship  were  of  use  to  him  now.  His 
fellowship  brought  him  in  nearly  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a year,  and  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view almost  as  much  again.  In  January, 
1828,  Lord  Lyndhurst  made  him  a Commis- 
sioner of  Bankruptcy.  The  emoluments  of 
his  office  made  up  his  income,  during  the 
three  years  he  held  it,  to  about  a thousand 
pounds  a year.  Eleven  years  before  this, 
when  he  was  a youth  of  seventeen,  he  had 
made  a journey  into  Scotland  with  his  par- 
ents. * Brougham  gave  them  a letter  to  Jef- 
frey, who  entertained  them  hospitably,  but 
was  not  at  all  at  his  ease,  and  was  appar- 
ently so  terrified  by  the  religious  reputa- 
tion of  Zachary  Macaulay  that  he  seemed 
afraid  to  utter  a joke.  Master  Macaulay 
must  have  had  a dull  time,  for  they  traveled 
from  manse  to  manse,  and  always  came  in  for 
very  long  prayers  and  expositions.  We  may 
be  sure  that  he  did  not  care  to  revisit  Scot- 
land in  the  same  serious  way,  but  in  his  own 
way,  and  at  his  own  time.  It  came  shortly 
after  he  was  made  a Commissioner  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, and  was  enjoyed  highly,  as  a letter 
which  he  wrote  to  his  mother  shows.  He 
begins  by  remarking  that  his  expedition  to 
Edinburgh  had  given  him  so  much  to  say 
that  unless  he  writes  of  some  of  it  before  he 
returns  home,  he  will  talk  them  all  to  death, 
and  be  voted  a bore  in  every  house  he  vis- 
its. Then  he  commences  with  Jeffrey,  whose 
person  he  had  almost  forgotten,  and  says  he 
should  not  wonder  if  he  were  to  forget  it 
again.  He  had  twenty  faces,  almost  as  un- 
like each  other  as  his  father’s  to  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce’s,  and  infinitely  more  unlike  to  each 
other  than  those  of  near  relations  often  are. 
When  quiescent,  reading  a paper  or  hearing 
a conversation  in  which  he  takes  no  inter- 
est, his  countenance  shows  no  indication 
whatever  of  intellectual  superiority  of  any 
kind.  But  as  soon  as  he  is  interested  and 
opens  his  eyes  on  you,  the  change  is  like 
magic.  There  is  a flash  in  his  glance,  a vio- 
lent contortion  in  his  frown,  an  exquisite  hu- 
mor in  his  sneer,  and  a sweetness  and  brill- 
iancy in  his  smile  beyond  any  thing  that  he 
ever  witnessed.  A person  who  had  seen  him 
in  only  one  state  would  not  know  him  if  he 
saw  him  in  another.  The  mere  outline  of 


riety  of  expression  he  had  never  seen  in  any 
human  countenance,  not  even  in  that  of  the 
moat  celebrated  actors.  He  could  conceive 
that  Garrick  might  have  been  like  him.  He 
had  seen  several  portraits  of  Garrick,  none 
resembling  another,  and  he  had  heard  Han- 
nah More  speak  of  the  extraordinary  varie- 
ty of  countenance  by  which  he  was  distin- 
guished, and  of  the  unequaled  radiance  and 
penetration  of  his  eye.  The  voice  and  deliv- 
ery of  J effrey  resembled  his  face.  He  possess- 
ed considerable  power  of  mimicry,  and  rare- 
ly told  a story  without  imitating  several 
different  accents.  His  familiar  tone,  his  de- 
clamatory tone,  and  his  pathetic  tone  were 
different  things.  Sometimes  Scotch  predom- 
inated in  his  pronunciation ; sometimes  it 
was  imperceptible.  Sometimes  his  utter- 
ance was  snappish  and  quick  to  the  last  de- 
gree ; sometimes  it  was  remarkable  for  ro- 
tundity and  mellowness.  In  one  thing  he 
was  always  the  same,  and  that  was  the 
warmth  of  his  domestic  affections.  The  flow 
of  his  kindness  was  inexhaustible.  Not  five 
minutes  passed  without  some  fond  expres- 
sion or  caressing  gesture  to  his  wife  or  his 
daughter.  He  had  fitted  up  a study  for 
himself  but  he  never  went  into  it.  Law 
papers,  reviews,  whatever  he  had  to  write, 
he  wrote  in  the  drawing-room,  or  in  his  wife’s 
boudoir.  When  he  went  to  other  parts  of 
the  country  on  a retainer,  he  took  them  in  a 
carriage  with  him.  Macaulay  was  surprised 
to  see  a man  so  keen  and  sarcastic,  so  much 
of  a scoffer,  pouring  himself  out  with  such 
simplicity  and  tenderness  in  all'  sorts  of  af- 
fectionate nonsense.  He  had  never  seen 
any  thing  of  the  sort  at  Clapham,  Cadogan 
Place,  or  Great  Ormond  Street.  Through- 
out a journey  they  made  together  to  Perth,  a 
partie  carrfa,  this  domestic  Proteus  kept  up  a 
sort  of  mock  quarrel  with  his  daughter,  at- 
tacked her  about  novel  reading,  laughed  her 
into  a pet,  kissed  her  out  of  it,  and  laughed 
her  into  it  again.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
they  adored  him.  His  conversation  was, 
like  his  countenance  and  voice,  of  immense 
variety;  sometimes  plain  and  unpretend- 
ing; sometimes  whimsically  brilliant  and 
rhetorical.  He  was  a shrewd  observer,  and 
so  fastidious  that  many  stood  in  awe  of 
him  when  in  his  company.  Though  not 
altogether  free  from  affectation  himself,  he 
had  a peculiar  loathing  for  it  in  other  peo- 
ple, and  a great  talent  for  discovering  and 
exposing  it.  He  had  a particular  oontempt, 
in  which  his  guest  heartily  concurred,  for 
the  fadaises  of  blue-stocking  literature,  for 
the  mutual  flattery  of  coteries,  the  handing 
about  of  vers  de  socUti,  and  all  the  other  nau- 
seous trickeries  of  the  Sewards,  Hayleys, 
and  Sothebys.  Perhaps  he  had  not  escaped 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  was  not  a little 
desirous  to  appear  a man  of  the  world,  or  an 
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easy,  careless  gentleman,  rather  than  a dis- 
tinguished writer.  When  he  and  his  guest 
were  alone,  he  talked  much  and  well  on  lit- 
erary topics  w his  kindness  and  hospitality 
were  beyond  description.  Macaulay  liked 
every  thing  at  Jeffrey’s  house  in  Moray 
Place  except  the  hours.  They  were  never 
up  till  ton,  and  never  retired  till  at  least 
two  hours  after  midnight.  Jeffrey  never 
went  to  bed  till  sleep  came  upon  him  over- 
poweringly,  and  never  rose  till  forced  up  by 
business  or  hunger.  He  was  extremely  well, 
but  very  hypochondriac,  filling  his  letters 
with  lamentations  about  his  maladies.  “ I 
really  think  that  he  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
youngest-looking  man  of  fifty  that  I know, 
at  least  when  he  is  animated.”  jSuch  was 
Macaulay’s  first  pen  portrait  of  Francis  Jef- 
frey, and  such  is  its  life  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  fifty  years,  we  still  see  the  man, 
clad  in  his  habit  as  he  lived.  The  painter,  it 
should  bo  remembered,  did  not  pen  this  for 
publicity,  but  merely  to  interest  his  mother 
and  sisters. 

Macaulay  wrote  some  articles  on  Mill, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Lane- 
downe,  who  wished  to  be  the  means  of  first 
introducing  their  writer  into  public  life  by 
proposing  to  him  to  stand  for  a vacant  seat  at 
Caine.  He  expressly  added  that  it  was  his 
high  moral  and  private  character  which  had 
determined  him  to  make  the  offer,  and  he 
desired  in  no  respect  to  influence  his  votes. 
We  find  Macaulay,  early  in  February,  1830, 
at  Bowood,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lansdowne, 
ready  to  pay  his  constituents  a visit.  He 
communicated  the  news  to  one  of  his  sis- 
ters, who  was  staying  at  Mr.  Wilberforce’s, 
and  she  flew  into  his  study,  and  put  the  let- 
ter into  his  hands.  He  read  it  with  much 
emotion,  and  said,  “ Your  father  has  had 
great  trials,  obloquy,  bad  health,  many  anx- 
ieties : one  must  feel  as  if  Tom  were  giv- 
en him  for  a recomjiense.”  Macaulay  was 
elected,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  addressed 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  a bill  for  the  removal  of  Jewish  dis- 
abilities. Sir  James  Mackintosh  rose  with 
him,  but  he  obtained  the  floor,  and  though 
8ir  James  took  part  in  the  debate  that  fol- 
lowed, it  was  not,  he  said,  to  supply  any  de- 
fects in  the  speech  of  his  honorable  friend, 
for  there  were  none  that  he  could  find,  but 
principally  to  absolve  his  own  conscience. 
Macaulay’s  success  in  political  life  was  equal 
to  his  success  in  literature ; and  when,  less 
than  a year  later,  he  made  tlie  first  of  his 
speeches  on  Reform,  the  Speaker  sent  for 
him  when  he  sat  down,  and  told  him  that 
in  all  his  long  experience  he  had  never  seen 
the  House  in  such  a state  of  excitement. 
Sir  Thomas  Denmau,  the  Attorney -General, 
who  rose  later  in  the  discussion,  said  that 
the  orator’s  words  tingled  in  the  ears  of  all 
who  heard  them,  and  would  last  in  their 
memories  as  long  as  they  had  memories. 


Sir  Robert  Peel  said  that  portions  of  the 
speech  were  as  beautiful  as  any  thing  that 
he  had  ever  heard  or  read.  The  names  of 
Fox,  Burke,  and  Canning  were  in  all  mouths 
that  evening. 

Among  the  earliest  economical  reforms 
undertaken  by  the  government  at  this  time 
was  a searching  revision  of  English  bank- 
ruptcy jurisdiction,  in  the  course  of  which 
Macaulay’s  commissionership  was  swept 
away.  He  was  now  a poor  man ; for  r mem- 
ber of  Parliament  who  has  others  besides 
himself  to  think  of  is  not  rich  on  sixty  or 
seventy  pounds  a quarter  from  his  writing, 
and  a college  income  which  would  last  only 
a few  months  longer.  When  his  fame  as 
an  orator  was  at  its  highest,  he  had  to  sell 
the  gold  medals  which  he  gained  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  he  never  was  in  debt,  aud  he 
never  for  an  instant  prostituted  bis  pen. 
When  the  fierce  debates  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours  were  over,  he  walked  home  by  day- 
light to  his  chamber,  made  his  supper  on  a 
cheese,  which  was  a present  from  a Wilt- 
shire constituent,  and  a glass  of  audit  ale, 
which  reminded  him  that  he  was  still  a fel- 
low of  Trinity.  A journal  kept  by  his  sister 
at  this  period  is  filled  with  anecdotes  of  his 
activity,  his  good  nature,  his  jokes,  and  his 
puns.  Mamma  asked  him  for  franks,  that 
she  might  send  his  speech  to  Hannah  More, 
who,  though  of  high  Tory  principles,  was 
very  fond  of  Tom,  and  had  left  him  in  her 
will  all  her  valuable  library.  “ Oh  no,”  he 
said,  “ don’t  send  it;  if  you  do,  she’ll  cut 
me  off  with  a prayer-book.”  Hannah  More 
died  about  two  years  after  this  little  skit  of 
Macaulay’s,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-eight, 
and  was  at  once  done  to  death  by  her  pious 
and  bungling  biographers.  Farewell,  kind- 
ly old  English  gentlewoman ! Your  poems 
and  plays  and  novels  and  goody  books  may 
be  forgotten,  but  you  will  be  remembered 
for  your  early  love  and  life-long  friendship 
for  Macaulay. 

The  best  society  in  London  threw  open  its 
doors  to  the  brilliant  orator.  He  was  sought 
and  admired  by  men  of  wit  and  women  of 
fashion.  Lansdowne  House  was  honored  by 
his  presence,  and  we  know  whom  he  met 
within  its  walls  on  an  evening  toward  the 
end  of  June,  1831.  He  met  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Mansfield,  all  the  Barings  and 
the  Fitzelarences,  Sydney  Smith,  and  8ir 
James  Macdonald.  He  was  shaking  hands 
with  this  gentleman,  when  he  heard  a com- 
mand behind  them,  “Sir  James,  introduce 
me  to  Mr.  Macaulay.”  They  turned,  and 
there  sat  a large,  bold-looking  woman,  with 
the  remains  of  a fine  person  and  the  air  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  “ Macaulay,  let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  Lady  Holland.”  Her  ladyship 
was  gracious  beyond  description,  and  ask- 
ed him  to  dine  and  take  a bed  at  Holland 
House  on  the  next  Tuesday.  He  accepted 
the  dinner,  but  declined  the  bed,  though  he 
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repented  that  he  did  so,  he  wrote  to  sister  by  thisi  theory,  never  having  heard,  so  far 
Hannah.  Tuesday  came  and  went,  and  was  as  he  could  judge,  of  the  parable  of  the  tal- 
followed  by  another  letter  to  Hannah.  He  ents.  He  admitted  to  Hannah  that  she  was 
had  been  to  Holland  House.  He  had  taken  a woman  of  considerable  talent  and  great 
a glass  coach  and  been  borne  through  a fine  literary  acquirements.  She  was  exceeding- 
avenue  of  elms  to  the  great  entrance  at  the  ly  gracious  to  him,  but  there  was  a haugh- 
end  of  Phillimore  Place.  The  house  was  de-  tiness  in  her  courtesy  which  surprised  him 
lightful,  the  very  perfection  of  the  old  Elia>  even  after  all  he  had  heard  of  her.  The  cen- 
abethan  style.  It  contained  a considerable  turion  did  not  keep  his  soldiers  in  better  or- 
number  of  large  and  comfortable  rooms,  rich  der  than  she  kept  her  guests.  It  was  to 
with  antique  carving  and  gilding,  but  car-  one,  “Go,”  and  he  went,  and  to  another,  “Do 
peted  and  furnished  with  all  the  skill  of  this,”  and  it  was  done.  ^ Ring  the  bell,  Mr. 
modern  upholstery.  The  library  was  a very  Macaulay.”  “ Lay  down  that  screen,  Lord 
long  room,  as  long  as  the  gallery  at  Roth-  Russell;  you  will  spoil  it.”  “Mr.  Allen,  take 
ley  Temple,  with  little  cabinets  for  study  a candle  and  show  Mr.  Cradock  the  picture 
branching  out  of  it,  snugly  fitted  up,  and  of  Bonaparte.”  When  Macaulay’s  coach 
looking  out  on  beautiful  grounds.  Almost  came,  Lady  Holland  made  him  promise  that 
every  thing  that  one  ever  wished  to  read  he  would,  on  the  first  fine  morning,  walk  out 
could  be  found  in  the  library.  Nobody  was  to  breakfast  with  them  and  see  the  grounds, 
there  when  he  arrived  except  Lord  Russell,  Then,  after  drinking  a glass  of  iced  lemon- 
an  old  House  of  Commons  friend,  with  whom  ade,  he  took  his  leave,  much  amused  and 
he  had  some  pleasant  talk.  In  a little  while  pleased. 

Allen  came  in — Allen,  whom  Sydney  Smith  Much  has  been  written  about  Holland 
introduced  to  Lord  Holland  over  twenty  House,  its  inmates  and  visitors ; the  Prin- 
years  before,  who  was  warden  of  Dulwich  cess  Marie  Liechtenstein  published  two  years 
College,  and  who  lived  almost  entirely  at  ago  a brace  of  illustrated  volumes  about  it ; 
Holland  House.  Other  gentlemen  dropped  but  neither  in  those  volumes  nor  in  what 
in,  and  a chat  ensued,  until  my  lady  put  in  we  have  read  elsewhere  do  we  find  so  graph- 
her  appearance.  They  sat  down  to  dinner  ic  and  spirited  a sketch  of  Holland  House 
in  a fine  long  room,  the  wainscots  of  which  and  its  imperious  mistress  as  in  this  care- 
were  rich  with  gilded  coronets,  roses,  and  less,  off-hand  letter  of  Lord  Macaulay’s, 
portcullises.  There  were  present,  besides  Just  before  his  first  visit  to  Holland  House, 
Lord  Russell,  Lords  Albemarle,  Alvanley,  Macaulay  met  a man  of  letters  who  advised 
and  Mahon ; Cradock,  who  was  Wellington’s  him  to  write  no  more  reviews,  but  to  publish 
aid  in  1815;  and  others  whose  names  Macau-  separate  works.  “ You  may  do  any  thing, 
lay  did  not  catch.  What  was  more  to  the  Mr.  Macaulay,”  he  said.  This  gentleman  of 
purpose,  there  was  a most  excellent  dinner,  sixty-eight  had  known  some  of  the  most  fa- 
Lord  Holland  had  dinner  by  himself  on  ac-  mous  of  the  Holland  House  set — Fox,  Grat- 
count  of  his  gout,  but  after  dinner  he  was  tan,  and  Talleyrand,  Burke,  Porson,  Horne 
wheeled  in  and  placed  near  Macaulay,  who  Tooke,  Lord  Erskine,  Scott,  Lord  Grenville, 
found  him  ektremely  amusing  and  good-na-  and  Wellington.  The  son  of  a London  bank- 
tured.  Later  in  the  evening  Macaulay  had  er,  and  a banker  himself,  he  had  taken  early 
a long  talk  with  Lady  Holland  about  the  to  verse,  printing  his  notions  on  Superstition 
antiquities  of  the  house,  and  about  the  pu-  in  his  twenty-second  year,  a companion-piece 
rity  of  the  English  language,  whereon  she  to  Akenside’s  best-known  poem  in  his  twen- 
thonght  herself  a critic.  Macaulay  wished  ty-ninth  year,  and  a poem  about  pretty  Miss 
that  the  word  “constituency”  were  admissi-  Jacqueline  (“with  her  nose  aquiline”),  in 
ble.  “ I am  glad  you  put  that  word  in,”  said  a volume  with  one  of  Lord  Byron’s  poems, 
her  ladyship.  “ I was  just  going  to  give  it  in  his  fiftieth  year.  Six  years  later  he  pub- 
you.  It  is  an  odious  word.  Then  there  is  liBhed  his  meditations  on  Human  Life,  and 
< talented,’  and  * influential,’  and i gentleman-  had  in  hand  now  a series  of  blank-verse 
ly.’  I never  could  break  Sheridan  of 1 gentle-  sketches  of  Italy.  He  was  such  a cadaver- 
manly,’  though  he  allowed  it  to  be  wrong.”  ous-looking  person  that  when  he  was  in 
(“  Gentlemanly”  still  survives,  and  “ talent-  Paris  with  liis  friend  Moore,  he  was  scarce- 
ed”  also,  though  Coleridge  called  it  a vile  and  ly  distinguished  from  him  as  Monsieur  Mort ; 
barbarous  vocable,  and  declared  that  such  and  his  friend  Alvanley  asked  him  once, 
pieces  of  slang  came  from  America.)  They  when  a common  acquaintance  set  up  a 
talked  about  “ talents”  and  its  history.  He  coach,  why  he  did  not  set  up  a hearse ! He 
said  that  it  first  appeared  in  theological  writ-  was  wealthy,  had  a fine  house  in  St.  James’s 
ing,  that  it  was  a metaphor  taken  from  the  Place  filled  with  pictures,  books,  bruyd~bracf 
parable  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  it  and  he  gave  select  breakfasts.  He  had  a 
had  gradually  passed  from  the  vocabulary  caustic  wit,  a bitter  tongue,  and  while  he  is 
of  divinity  into  common  use.  He  challenged  said  to  have  done  good  in  an  uuobtrnsive 
her  to  find  it  in  any  classical  writers  on  gen-  way,  was  a cynic  and  a brute.  Such  was 
eral  subjects  before  the  Restoration,  or  even  Samuel  Rogers,  as  we  know  him  from  many 
before  the  year  1700.  She  seemed  surprised  sources,  among  the  latest  from  Chorley’s  au- 
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tobiogrsphy ; but  not  from  Lord  Macaulay’s 
letters,  for  old  Timon  spoke  of  him  with 
friendliness  and  to  him  with  affection.  He 
put  Macaulay  in  such  a good  humor  with 
him  that  he  paid  him  a handsome  compli- 
ment in  a review  he  was  writing.  It  was 
not  undeserved,  but  he  confessed  to  Hannah 
that  he  could  not  understand  the  popularity 
of  his  poetry.  It  was  pleasant  and  flowing 
enough,  less  monotonous  than  most  imita- 
tions of  Pope  and  Goldsmith,  and  called  up 
many  agreeable  images  and  recollections. 
How  such  men  as  Lord  Holland,  Lord  Byron, 
Hobhouse,  and  others  of  high  intellectual 
rank  could  place  him,  as  they  did,  above 
Southey,  Moore,  even  Scott  himself,  he  could 
not  conceive.  A few  days  later,  in  dining 
out,  he  met  Rogers  and  Sydney  Smith,  and 
they  would  not  come  in  contact.  If  one 
had  possession  of  the  company,  the  other 
was  silent ; and  the  one  who  had  possession 
was  always  Sydney  Smith.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  company  divided,  and  each  of  them 
had  a small  congregation.  He  had  a good 
deal  of  talk  with  both,  for  in  whatever  they 
disagreed,  they  agreed  in  treating  him  with 
marked  kindness.  Nothing,  he  said,  could 
present  a more  striking  contrast  to  the  rap- 
id, laughing  utterance  and  the  rector-like 
amplitude  and  rubicundity  of  Sydney  than 
the  low,  slow,  emphatic  tone  and  the  corpse- 
like  face  of  Samuel.  His  conversation  was 
remarkably  polished  and  artificial ; what  he 
said  seemed  to  have  been  long  meditated, 
and  might  be  published  with  little  correc- 
tion. His  clerical  rival  talked  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moment,  and  his  fun  was  in- 
exhaustible. Lord  Macaulay’s  description 
of  Sydney  Smith’s  conversation  reminds  us 
of  a bonmot  of  Sainte-Beuve  at  the  expense 
of  Humboldt,  that  he  had  such  a thirst  for 
talk  (not  for  conversation),  he  so  arranged 
as  to  be  interrupted  with  difficulty,  and  had 
the  art  of  never  leaving  off.  It  was  not 
long  before  Sydney  Smith  found  the  same 
fault  with  Macaulay,  whom  he  pitied  for 
missing  some  of  his  bright  things,  and  once 
praised  behind  his  back  for  his  brilliant 
flashes  of  silence. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  the 
letter  wherein  he  mentioned  a review  in 
which  he  introduced  a compliment  to  Rog- 
ers, Macaulay  met  the  writer  of  the  book 
he  had  reviewed.  A dapper  little  man  of 
fifty-two,  he  was  the  son  of  a Dublin  gro- 
cer. He  had  made  a nice  translation  of  the 
Odes  of  the  old  wine-bibber  of  Teos ; had 
belittled  himself  by  publishing  a volume  of 
amatory  verse — sad  young  Catullus;  had 
been  noticed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales ; and 
had  snpfted  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  He  had 
traveled  in  the  United  States,  and  found 
the  tone  of  society  low;  had  returned  to 
England,  and  had  a bloodless  duel  with  an 
eminent  critic  who  pronounced  his  amatory 
verse  a public  nuisance,  and  had  challenged 
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a young  nobleman  who  had  chaffed  him  in 
a satire.  He  had  written  a number  of  pop- 
ular Irish  songs,  married  the  daughter  of  an 
Irish  actor,  lampooned  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  scribbled  some  twopenny  rhymes  about 
a post-bag.  He  had  also  written  a long 
poem,  in  prose  and  verse,  for  a large  sum  of 
money,  about  the  beautiful  Princess  Tulip- 
Cheek,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Aureugzebe, 
who  made  a journey  from  Delhi  to  Coolhurga 
surrounded  by  Mogul,  rajahs,  lords,  soldiers, 
and  attendants,  watched  over  by  the  Grand 
Nazir  Fadladeen,  and  sung  to  by  a young 
minstrel  named  Feramorz;  a florid  epiclet 
about  a veiled  prophet,  peris,  fire-worship- 
ers, and  the  light  of  the  harem,  which  the 
entrancing  princess  was  soon  to  be,  for  the 
singer  Feramorz  was  no  less  than  Aliris,  the 
youthful  King  of  Bncharia.  He  had  doffed 
Lis  turban,  dropped  his  chibouque,  shut  up 
his  Eastern  “cram”  books,  and  gone  to 
Paris,  where  he  wrote  some  fudge  about  a 
family  of  that  name ; had  put  on  the  gloves 
for  a memorial  for  Crib,  the  bruiser,  and  gone 
in  a post-chaise  to  Venice,  where  he  was  en- 
tertained by  the  nobleman  he  once  chal- 
lenged. He  had  returned  to  France,  and 
written  a poem  about  the  affections  of  the 
angelic  existences,  a memoir  of  a stony  Irish 
captain,  a life  of  a dissolute  Irish  dramatist 
and  orator,  and  a life  of  one  of  England’s 
greatest  poets.  Light-headed  and  light- 
hearted, gay,  volatile,  exuberant,  brilliant, 
and  satirical,  to  what  shall  we  liken  this 
bustling  little  man  of  genius  f A bee  flying 
from  flower  to  flower,  sipping  the  sweets 
of  all,  but  staying  by  none  t A humming- 
bird of  the  boudoir,  insignificant  but  pretty, 
chirping  its  tiny  melodies?  Men  admired 
him  for  his  stings,  and  women  adored  him 
for  his  songs.  To  what  shall  we  liken  Ana- 
creon-Little-Tom  Moore  t He  kept  a jour- 
nal all  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  his  family, 
and  it  is  buried  deep  in  the  eight-storied 
sepulchre  into  which  his  friend  Lord  John 
Russell  shoved  his  cold  remains.  If  the 
reader  wishes  to  see  this  journal,  and  will 
open  the  ponderous  jaws  of  this  sepulchre, 
he  will  find  a mention  of  Macaulay.  It  is 
under  the  date  of  June  26,1831,  and  fills  but 
a few  lines.  We  shall  not  quote  it,  it  is  so 
jejune,  but  give  the  substance  of  it  in  the 
nervous  words  of  Lord  Macaulay,  who  was 
not  journalizing  for  the  benefit  of  his  fam- 
ily, but  simply  writing  a letter  to  amuse  his 
sister  Hannah.  He  had  breakfasted  again 
with  Rogers,  and  the  party  was  a remark- 
able one — Lord  John  Russell,  Tom  Moore, 

Tom  Campbell,  and  Luttrell.  An  odd  inci- 
dent took  place  after  breakfast  while  they 
were  standing  at  the  window  and  looking 
into  the  Green  Park.  Some  one  was  talking 
about  diners-out.  44  Ay,”  said  Campbell, 

“ * Ye  diners-out  from  whom  we  guard  our  spoons.’” 

Tom  Moore  asked  where  the  line  was. 
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“ Don’t  you  know  f”  said  Campbell.  “ Not 
I,”  said  Moore.  “Surely,”  said  Campbell, 
“it’s  your  own.”  “I  never  saw  it  in  my 
life,”  said  Moore.  “ It  is  in  one  of  your  beet 
things  in  the  Times,”  said  Catapbell.  Moore 
denied  it.  Whereupon  Macaulay  put  in  his 
claim,  and  said  it  was  his.  They  made  him 
repeat  the  lines,  and  were  vociferous  in 
praise  of  them. 

Tom  Moore  then  said,  oddly  enough: 
“ There  is  another  poem  in  the  Times  that  I 
should  like  to  know  the  author  of,  ‘ A Par- 
son’s Account  of  his  Journey  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Election.’  ” Macaulay  laid  claim  to 
that  also.  “That  is  curious,”  said  Moore. 
“ I begged  Barnes  to  tell  me  who  wrote  it. 
He  said  that  he  had  received  it  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  touched  it  up  himself,  and  pre- 
tended that  all  the  best  strokes  were  his.  I 
believed  that  he  was  lying,  because  I never 
knew  him  to  make  a good  joke  in  my  life. 
And  now  the  murder’s  out.” 

They  asked  Macaulay  whether  he  had  pat 
any  thing  else  in  the  Times.  Nothing,  he 
said,  except  the  “ Sortes  Virgilian®,”  which 
Lord  John  remembered  well.  He  had  never 
mentioned  the  “ Cambridge  Journey”  or  the 
Georgies  to  any  but  his  own  family. 

Moore  and  Rogers  and  Lady  Holland  fig- 
ure, singly  or  together,  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  Lord  Macaulay  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years.  Moore  was  excessively  pleased 
with  his  review  of  his  life  of  Byron,  and  so, 
no  doubt,  was  Rogers  for  the  oompliment 
paid  to  his  poetry.  Lady  Holland  was  in  a 
terrible  taking  about  the  cholera,  and  was 
very  cantankerous,  and  treated  Allen  like  a 
negro  slave.  “ Mr.  Allen,  go  into  my  draw- 
ing-room and  bring  my  reticule.”  “ Mr.  Al- 
len, go  and  see  what  can  be  the  matter  that 
they  do  not  bring  up  dinner.”  “ Mr.  Allen, 
there  is  not  turtle  soup  enough  for  you ; you 
must  take  gravy  soup  or  none.”  The  man 
was  not  to  be  pitied,  Macaulay  thought,  for 
he  had  an  independent  income,  and  if  he 
could  stoop  to  be  ordered  about  like  a foot- 
man, he  could  not  much  blame  my  lady  for 
the  contempt  with  which  she  treated  him. 
As  the  months  and  years  went  by,  she  grew 
worse  and  worse.  8he  went  to  Rogere’s, 
with  Allen,  in  so  bad  a humor  that  they 
were  all  forced  to  rally  and  make  common 
cause  against  her.  There  was  not  a person 
at  table  to  whom  she  was  not  rude,  and  none 
were  inclined  to  submit.  Rogers  sueered, 
Sydney  made  merciless  sport  of  her,  Tom 
Moore  looked  excessively  impertinent,  Bo- 
bus (Sydney’s  brother  Robert)  put  her  down 
with  simple  straightforward  rudeness,  and 
Macaulay  treated  her  with  the  coldest  ci- 
vility. Her  ladyship  was  the  better  for  this 
discipline.  She  overwhelmed  Macaulay  with 
attentions,  and  he  discovered  the  cause  of 
her  ill  humor  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
She  was  in  a rage  at  his  article  on  Walpole, 
being  intimate  with  the  Waldegraves,  to 


whom  the  manuscripts  belonged,  and  for 
whose  benefit  the  letters  were  published. 
Lord  Holland  told  Macaulay,  in  an  aside, 
that  he  agreed  with  him,  but  that  they  had 
better  not  discuss  the  subject.  Miss  Berry, 
too,  resented  the  Walpole  article  so  much 
that  Sir  Stratford  Canning  advised  its  writer 
not  to  go  near  her ; but  she  come  round,  and 
sent  him  a pressing  invitation,  as  did  also 
her  ladyship.  “A  note,  and,  by  my  life, 
from  Lady  Holland ! ‘ Dear  Mr.  Macaulay, 

pray  wrap  yourself  very  warm,  and  come  to 
us  on  Wednesday.’  No,  my  good  lady.  I 
am  engaged  on  Wednesday  to  dine  at  the 
Albion  Tavern  with  the  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  now  my  servants,  next 
week,  I hope,  to  be  my  masters.”  Macau- 
lay’s appointment  as  a member  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  India  was  a dreadful  blow 
to  Lady  Holland.  He  had  an  extraordinary 
scene  with  her,  and  he  confesses  to  sister 
Hannah  that  if  she  had  been  as  young  and 
handsome  as  she  was  thirty  years  before, 
she  would  have  turned  his  head.  She  was 
hysterical  about  his  going,  cried,  raved,  and 
called  him  her  dear,  dear  Macaulay.  “ You 
are  sacrificed  to  your  family.  I see  it  alL 
You  are  too  good  to  them.  They  are  always 
making  a tool  of  you — last  session  about 
the  slaves,  and  now  sending  you  to  India.” 
He  always  did  his  best  to  keep  his  temper 
with  her,  for  three  reasons — because  she  was 
a woman,  because  she  was  unhappy  in  her 
health  and  in  the  circumstances  of  her  po- 
sition, and  because  she  had  a real  kindness 
for  him.  But  at  last  she  said  something 
about  his  sister  Hannah.  This  was  too 
much,  and  he  was  beginning  to  answer  her 
in  a voice  trembling  with  anger,  when  she 
spoke  out  again.  “ I beg  your  pardon.  Pray 
forgive  me,  dear  Macaulay.  I was.  very  im- 
pertinent. I know  you  will  forgive  me.  No- 
body has  such  a temper  as  you.  I have  said 
so  a hundred  times ; I said  so  to  Allen  only 
this  morning.  I am  sure  you  will  bear  with 
my  weakness.  I shall  never  see  you  again.” 
She  cried,  and  he  cooled.  It  was  not  alone 
to  him,  he  heard,  that  she  ran  on  in  this  way. 
She  stormed  at  the  ministers  for  letting  him 
go,  and  became  so  violent  at  one  of  her  din- 
ners that  even  Lord  Holland,  best-natured 
of  men,  could  not  command  himself.  “ Don’t 
talk  such  nonsense,  my  lady.  What,  the 
devil ! Can  we  tell  a gentleman  who  has  a 
claim  upon  us  that  he  must  lose  his  only 
chance  of  getting  an  independence,  in  order 
that  he  may  come  and  talk  to  you  on  an 
evening  f” 

Lady  Holland,  Thomas  Moore,  Samuel 
Rogers,  Francis  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  Win- 
throp  Mackworth  Praed,  Hannah  More — 
these  were  a few  of  the  many  friends  of  the 
manhood  and  boyhood  of  that  fine-natured 
man,  deep-read  scholar,  brilliant  writer,  and 
| eloquent  orator,  Thomas  Babington  Macau- 
I lay,  Lord  Macaulay. 
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AVERY  good  history 
of  mankind  might,  bo 
made  from  the  study  of 
vases,  since  these  vessels, 
perhaps  more  than  any  oth- 
er works  of  art,  show  the 
utilities,  tastes,  and  fancies 
of  the  various  ages  of  the 
human  race.  In  their  sim- 
plest and  rudest  forms  they 
seem  to  have  been  the  first 
lispings  of  the  art  spirit 
umoug  men.  aud  while  the 
hollowed  hand,  the  egg- 
shell, the  nut,  and  the 
gourd  may  have  suggest- 
ed the  form,  the  plastic 
clay,  which  unbidden  takes 
the  shape  of  the  foot  aud 
hardens  in  the  sunshine, 
furnished  the  material  of 
the  primitive  pottery  which 
is  found  among  the  remains 
of  aboriginal  tribes.  The 
great  nations  that  have 
won  such  name  and  left 
such  monuments  in  sculp- 
ture and  architecture  have 
not  despised  these  less  pre- 
tending forms  of  art,  and 
t he  vases  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
Etruria,  Rome,  aud  Italy 
seem  to  have  been  a kind 
of  ccunpend  of  all  artistic 
work,  and  to  have  abridged 
into  a microcosm  the  tal- 
ents and  the  lessons  that 
were,  presented  on  a g raini- 
er scale  in  statues  and  tem- 
ples, bass-reliefs  and  paint- 
ings. The  household  life 
of  nations  is  illustrated 
with  especial  fullness  and 
minuteness  by  vases,  and 
as  they  are  seen  to  best 
effect  by  a near  view,  so 
they  express  well  the  near 
aspects  of  society,  and  per- 
petuate family  traditions, 
habits,  and  affections.  In 
fact,  the  familiar  pitcher 
belongs  to  the  order  of 
vases,  and  in  losing  one  of 
its  handles  it  has  not  lost 
its  birthright. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  how 
it  was  that  they  began  in 
the  most  obvious  uses  and 
rose  into  beautiful  hrt. 
Eating  and  drinking  are 
surely  very  ancient  usages, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  eat  or 
drink  without  some  vessel 
to  hold  the  food  and  bever- 
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age, even  if  they  are  the  simplest  pottage  and 
milk.  The  rudest  IkhvI,  jar,  or  pitcher  is  vir- 
tually a vase*  and  suggests  some  record  or 
ornameutatiou  upon  its  surface*  Iu  fact, 
whenever  a man  eats  or  drinks  he  tends  to 
talk,  and  to  w ish  to  make  the  vessels  that  he 
uses  speak  their  purpose  and  record  his  re- 
membrance or  bis  mind.  It  is  an  instinct  of 
our  being  to  express  ourselves,  and  when 
penmanship  was  unknown  and  printing  was 
inconceivable,  the  sympathetic  clay  invited 
confidence,  received  confessions,  embodied 
fancies;  and  pottery  that  began  iu  prose 


of  ability,  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  skill 
are  now  reproduced  and  circulated  as  never 
before  on  earth.  The  Wedgwoods,  Minton, 
Copeland,  Spode,  and  other  masters  of  pot- 
tery have  been  aid  educators  of  the  age, 
especially  of  the  English-speaking  race,  and 
there  are  few  regions  in  the  backwoods  of 
America  or  Australia  that  have  not  been  vis- 
ited, cheered,  and  instructed  by  their  beauti- 
ful works. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  as 
soon  as  men  learned  bow  to  work  in  metals 
their  choice  skill  w as  used  in  making  vases, 


soon  became  the  poetry  which,  in  graceful 
forms  and  ornaments,  inscriptions  and  im- 
agery, spoke  of  faith  and  love,  memory  and 
hope,  from  heart  to  heart  and  from  age  to 
age.  Household  affections,  public  spirit,  so- 
cial festivity,  patriotism  and  religion — these 
are  all  expressed  in  vases;  and  without  lav- 
ing touch  stress  upon  the  present  prospects 
of  reviving  the  custom  of  cremation  and  cin- 
erary urns,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  vases  are 
nowr  having  new  importance  in  our  social 
usages  as  well  as  in  our  taste;  and  while 
new  designs  are  constantly  made  by  artists 


especially  in  bronze  and  gold  and  silver; 
and  the  explanation  of  our  having  compar- 
atively so  few  specimens  of  ancient  vases 
in  the  precious  metals  is  to  bo  found,  not  so 
much  in  their  never  having  been  made,  as 
in  their  too  great  attractiveness  to  the  rob- 
ber and  the  conqueror,  and  in  the  tempta- 
tion to  melt  them  up  into  money.  It  was 
not  only  the  rude  hands  of  Gotlis  and  Van- 
dals that  did  this  work  of  destruction,  but 
the  great  name  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  baa 
part  in  the  shameful  record.  In  some  re- 
spects ho  was  a good  deal  of  a pagan,  and 
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from  i'ta  beauty  and  ifa  fttiiesa,  w lisle  the 
oihets  deigns  Tver*  e«.isefblly  ^x^3ciiine»7 
owsly  i*pim>ei»ted,  ami  (be  public  were  <r»VrV*’.f- 
*£*$  to  study  their  merits  by  friend; 
wwia.  from  <be  and  hy  arWwi  n< 

the  uevp^mpers  and  iUnairaffont*  >rt  t* >v 
azines.  Ob.r  readers  have  «mw  6n'  bp^*:>y.^t?.?Vv:' 
to  judge  for  tbtunarlves  of  the.  merit*  of  {tw 
snrre.f^fut  and  the  visitors  at.  Mm  c>y.i- 

ttmmftl  ExjwmtLoti  are  seeing  the,  woffc  thrift 
with  their  awn  eyes, 

U f*n»yt  a very  limitf !?<#!*  prbduMbtvaprt  Uj 

ita  M vtfrBy  i^  forto  and  'fit'  its  careful  atistt  *,v 
duteilp  del  ai  >«  thete  U a »>f  .'*  Up- 

|»1m  i(y  ami  bounty  which  belongs  U»  t'ftfv 
of)  i which  vent  urea  upo!*  no  point  mi 
««tl  fhi^  tmfc . Thin  ;)u\o  f af 

QuUen  Bry&|*r« 

fkflmr;  of  our  literature,  and  it  b.^. 

Ah&*i$&&  la  which  bo  has  lived  and  imno^xjF; 
and  swig.  Tim*  artist,  Mr.  domes  H» 
btAise,  well  expressed  tim  spirit  of  hi?  ■> 
im  remark*  I.wforv  the  committee,  n Wtf  he 
^aid  J **  Wilbn  f he  liVtaut  testimonial  wo*.  JfoU 
men  tinned  to*  me,  »iy  thoughts  at '&*»££ 
the  otitimry— :to  the  dn^ing  of*  the  tough*  id 
ti^ea,  t)li©  plKUts  and  floirere.  anti  to  >*  «$&?-:' 
crxl  eofitempUrimt  of  Nature;;  anti  ttouf  to- 
lather  with  * curtain  Honierie  ihifijeoi  * . tuo 
dutod  m my  um\<\  the  germ  of  fcho  deaigu  - ' 
X>tm  of  a *j*ks  with  the  most  &**.*>> 

tiTsif  Ameyb^n  ifower*  growing  rottbd 
e«  t*  Cnidg>Min«ef^.gr^t^  1 Iy  about  jjj 

Jfe  «4ett  ht^atliVug  tta  tfWrj  particular 


Tha#  U ta  ttuit  the,  vase  Is  entirely 
covered  with  a fretwork  fanned  of 
apple  branches  ami  their  blossoms,  or 
a delimuv  basket*  work  frrao  the  op-  ^ 
plo-tree,  which  so  Tvotf  expresses  Mr, 

Bryatifs  poetry  in  if*  fragrant  bloom 

and  Us  wholesome  fruit)  Beneath  this  * 

fretwork,  and  forming  the  finer  Unvs . of  'fes  Wi?(v 

are  tto  ptrmifose  and  the*  amaranth,  w&tyh  ^B| 

of  the  ftp*  of  their  loveliness  speak  tb  fix'  0 

inspiration  and  of  tomoVtalifey,  1 

whU  h \k  thus  formed  and  enriched^  im&t and 

elalk>rato  ineiiatlnms  pf  thxt  poet^  and 

of  his  life  an  & works.  The  most  on  - 

d&Uions  is  the  portrait  bust,  of  which  Xs $ iUww<vi$  m 

gi  vvti  ^n  page  24b.  Above  his  bead  is  th^ 

splits  his  wti,  and  Mow  is  the  printing^ ^Pmi  -U*  U*  p^ibii- 

tire  fortn,  which  suggests  his  mtmr  <*f  ftMU 

m^ffxmiiss^jst  atztt,  farther  l^lriw,  is  wrd 

b*>»  utifol  design  of  the  w a let*- fowl  win  I L . »..  o 

over  Xatctje  to  thv> • nhojnnMfig  and • Win l 

name,  0*»  the  opj^wUe  side  of  the  va*-  : » •»:•• 

folly  deeigiied.  and  exeetiif^d  stbd^-eif  >:*viV( 

ting  ^femai^  • 

the  pnt\h\vbai  sevsrfby  laasaulltie 

designs,  srtid  giTC  their  vi'bhmnly  grace  *<£:( 

the  poet  rrhiw*.  life  and'  works  »o  oell  ')d 

speet  for  for  the 

l hat  give  her  vjtfe  bmt,  defense  mid  |o»w$ft  .0gtw6en  ihese  ^ 
two  principal  medallmns  ilM?re  are  on  each  side  two 
groups  illustrating  scenes  iu  the  poet>  life,  making  four 


M4NI>l^v  eeoyriTio  rAst  of  tuk  oot>v 
or  ro*  yx&K 


mxtPEm  xm  monthly  mcM&iNK; 


w bile  llift  i>o(>oikili  yaftaegaitt#  -fb»  whole 
trill*  of  bin  fo)LL^^rLg«r»,,  gud  docaLowtr 
to  4L$  #0*%'  ahd  to  Lla  v erse  -fen 

“ Kobort  of  Tmbtdxj^  from  hi s inrith.  The 
buw?  bean*  the  lyre,  the  grossed  pfctia,  and 


groups  in  rdl.  Tim  first  group  presents  Liui 
jjh  eornpuh  V w Uh  Uw  fat hn r,  who  points  to 
Hom^c  a*  o.  U)  p°* ti  eyom posi (io n : 

u Pot  litriitp  Ule  grave  who  Uugbt  my  yitoxii 
‘Thy-  *tt . $ .; ye^e<'«hiJ  la  ' tfic  bud  01  life 

Tim  mxi  ' grcni$fc  ^rosoots  hte  ;/i(& 

_ 1 ..  J k-  "kir./t  1.  . ..  t .:  _ . ; - . 


at  infant  of  Nat  are,  such  as  Lei  appears  in 
u Thanatops'mv  or  “A  Forest  Hymn 

V Stranger,  It  thou  hast  learned  a truth  width  need* 
Nn  School  of  long  experience,  that  the  world 
la  full  of  guilt  und  mteery,  and  hast  aeon 


Knongli  <>t  all  jta  Morrows,  crimes*  And  emus 
To  fife  JJi«w  of  It,  onf«r  t It  id  wild  wood 
And  view  tins  haunts  of  Nature*0 

TLtt  third  design  lUtfat  rates  hfa  Hfo  us 
journahPtt  ftud  f fourth  represent#  him  in 
Lis  grKrtt  old ■■$&>  as  tmuslator  M the  Iliad 
Awd  tlw  of  Ufa 

howl  bears  rhameti tatfan  from  ilia  clmrate- 
teristfa  prodmds  of  AimHfaau  agriem)  ture— 
cotton  and  liitltnn  edm;  The  aeek  UMmyir- 
•dot}  witirpriniroso  and  ivy  m ^deer rfaf  youth 
and  old  ngtvwhile  iW  ^Cringed  gentian'’ 
sofa&osts  tlfa  grave  tlioi^ht  from  its  blue 
petals : y.  ‘ '■ 

<T ; ' 1 would  that  thtiK, when  i *haji  atro  ; . 

The  hour  oi  duufh  dr/fa  jfak*  to  no*, 
lio^  Plo^-.inlr.g  Hithtu  rrty  u«arf,  ; 

Mrv\  hlfjfc  tvr  iinav0t«  nw  F ri^nnrt  " 


mi  W^TBX-rowL. 

broken  -shackles,  tvhit*b  nft  ropimer it  the 
pdtVf  as  patriot  and  eioaneipa tor.  The  idea 
of  justice  m the-  iHiitmuhig  motive  of  Ids 
public  career  is  given  in  the  vij^rOns  hand- 
ling of  Ufa,  lind  beekU  #awfatv  w&faj*  is  the 
tyjfa nffliat  virtue,  ^jad'th  fa  idea  gain#  J**&* 
or  friiin  tbe  book  witlioni  a lOune,  and  trhieh 
1'rtmV  i|s  jyromVh  ent  plac^  cun  lie  »t»u^  other 
flmti  tbe  jbeik  ^f  bm*kh. 

8»Ud»  aro  tin?  ibrui  and  features  bf.  this 
aiepiorial  vase,  and,  a*  in  a 
grareftil  am}  ^pvrii^d  man. 
tLey  make  oco  whole,  and 
ib<*  THrions  parta  imlleato 
the  fiomiimtiniy  spirit.  The 
nd)p  of  ^ovrer-wbrk,  w'ilfc  Ua 


Mft)  look  t»>  ivo^yau  »u»  l depart/ ‘ 

Tim  famous  iinct  4 Triith  crriuimd  i-ur tit 

Hbiiil  riup  ogain/i  ia  abo  gfvbii  Lore  in  tlm 


v*e*  U>  ^MK  xrn 


THE  BRYANT  VASE, 


An  etfevt  as  showy  tu  the 

careless  imuld  hate  been  pro- 
duced at  far  leas  Vbsf  of  lim*  and 
money*  The.  surface  of  the  l«ml 
corthl  have  tea)  engraved  in  doxid 
hiyh  >fitb  staking  contru&U  of 
tight  and  shade,  silver  nud  gold, 
and  Mn*'  medalHtfuA  rovdd  haw 
been  rust  lYoui  ihA  wax  m which 
they  werfc  modeled.  But  this 
would  not  ho  tba  high  art  which 
tomes  to  m from  tbtv  JilwraoiithK 
of  OiWJt?y  aiid  wBJofc  Cellini  and 
lua  associates  hare  made  class. hr 
in  the  New  Ages.  At*  in  high  and 
frae  in  proportion  as  i(  ^se^uboyf* 
material  mechaaisitt^  and  iisea  the 
li>  mg  jmwer  of  the  b^hian  {bought 


and  touch ; and  this  vase  is  tifam- 
onghTyr  and  teten»ei^  hii  Juste  in  this  f&w&j 
scute  The  iihfc  Solid  plate  of  silver  ag| 

was  411  that  the  WxirkuUcu  bud  to  Yffi 
begin  with;  mnl  thin  phUe,  fim  U 
with  wooden  ny$et*  m*4  then 
upon  the  arm  of  au  ativil  with 
hammer^  teak  beaten  into  the  farm 
of  the  bowl*  not  without  grout*  eavr 
and  long  labor.  Thru  begun  the 
nicest  w*A  taost  difficult  part  of  the 
tu«k — w nrkmg  out  from  the  surface 
by  the  r$p$tm£  pn*ce&8  the  bowers 
and  ptie>j^ctuig  phttioiis  of  t>he  j3&- 
sign  Asvordlng: i&  the  model  in  w us  winch 
had  atoAdy  tete  of  the  whole.  Tuk~ 

iug.  m some  nieuatu*e  of 

the*  g‘0ueril  know  ledge  ofxcailcrens  to  this 
sh1^k4»- wo.-. p&y, : yentiitH?  upon  a little.nc- 
cmitifbf  thta  rvpaiiMe  Work.  What  are  cal  led 
tire  format  lye  processes  \ n a)  I metal  - world  ng 
mny  l»e  classed  under  five  heads — casting, 
beAthtg  hot,  behtipg  cold,  electro  typing,  and 
cutting  by  erosive  tools.  ,AJ$  these 

tliet  bo»hf  |o  b certain  extent  have  been  am- 
ployed  m this  rase;  but  the  chief  method 
has  tern  that  of  beotfag  eoki,  or  the  rrpom*e 
of  which  Ctdten  was  simU  a master, 
and  which  the  greatest  metal  sculptor  of 
the  present  day,  More!  Liukadl,  baa  repro- 
duced with  such  effect  m to  make  it  the 
part  alike  of  wisdom  and  of  modesty  for 


« Kwa*io&~~$ hi  am  a >p  &>& 


other  nrf  ista  to  follow  it,  as  the  roukm^ 
this  vase  have  divae.*  •/•;/;• 

The  rtpouiw#  sty Ice  begins  its  tii^k  h^wofk- 
log  the  ahrfoco  from  wittett  nut  ward  by 
means  of  aitarling-imps,  which  have  two 
horns  very  nmch  likb  those  of  an  anvil,  and, 
tike  an  an  T il,  fh^yrest  upon  a block.  One 
of  these  burns  is  made  to  touch  the  propei’ 
point  on  the  inner  euriaee  of  the  ruse,  and 
the  Uli>w^sgi^‘i| 

«itc,j^ 

born,  « bich  i.<  in  ,S>^  ‘'y'  te 

contact  w ith  the  • 

mutai>  By  these  vuixx\s.,~vvt<>t>. 

vibrutioua  the 


4 The  great«sc  .ptaM  of  *i>veN\rofk.~te«  HtOW\r>P 
vxr*a^ — which  njtf*  bwn  pmdftm)  in  <w  Aa>  l*  from 
xyte  hioub  *ud  tha  art  labor  the  work 

'post : ^ttvi  thirty  thousand  The  Urns 

nprsi; it.,  wgi§  nix  ymt % Th>  «^*nVpto?  of  t he  uiedaiv 
fcwJr.otyfie  Bryffnl  vase  once  a i«Uowvartt#t  with 
• f^tdeolL  . ..  /-.y/  , -V-v . • •.  /•  ;.;> ' • • 
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casting  was  resorted  to,  th<*  fitmgas 
being  modeled  in  wax  ifona  ifudiea 
of  natural  objects. 

To  a urivk-fc  in  these  like 

. the  writer,  the  progress  of  Unit  v &sc 

ik  has  been  a contiimal  srnrpme.  Ho 

|&  knew  nothing  at  ail  of  the  details 
L%  nod  various  processes  of  the  work, 
Ek^L  and  in  lii*  simplicity  he  supposed 
that  the  chief  value  of  sliver  pinto 
gp.1»  was  iti  the  metal  itself,  and  that  U 
would  he  :\  generous  division  to  ah 
HI  low  ;ia  much  ho  the  work  as  for  the 
rt  nt.'uenuh  Xhit  the  troth  is  that 
§£>  ..  11|  the  umt**rml  lb  iti  very  little  .•<ut 
ggk ! a In  c*rap;m#on  with  the  labor  be- 
H&j  m ^vsid  tipoh  first-class  ail ce.r-work 

SRfflf  ; *k®®  ihe 

“%>!  4 s*u-?lpi<*r’*  marble  or  ihe  cabinet* 

H Jv  maker*  wood , Ocll  hii  con  Id  work 
Bf  JBf  w oriu^e  of  silver  into  such  ^y 
JwJm  rpiisite  form  uafco  make  golden 
MM  ducats  vouternpiihlv  inroinpari- 
rjff  m\y%  and hnr.  best  stiver- work- 
|T  on*  she w speelrn^iff  vf  vxq'fiteit* 
f Work  torn  nshjpr  it;  which  the  metal 

bears  U>  the  work  v**ry  much  the 
relation  that  the  eoihw  bears  to 
the  painted  tnfl^terpirce.  If  is 
safe  t o say  ihnt  f he  cost  of  t his  -vase, 
which  is  f$r  beyond  What  the  mak- 
ers Tpceive  for  it,  tainie  forty  or 
fifty  tk nrs  thv  prfcfr  of  the  altyf^r  of  witch 
it  i*  ttiade>  ao  inuch  1«  there  of  rokid  and  so 
little  of  matter  in  jftfr  coin  position.  There 
la  a fiili  yckr>a  work  of  tliu  boat  workmen* 
with  the  hetp^f  the  artist  who  dost gne/1  and 
erf  the  master  who  superki  tended  the  work. 
This  purely  is  a gift  winch  the  A merican  peo- 
ple need  not  be  ashamed  to  ««flVrr  and  which 
our  venerable  poet  c»u  receive  with  a jnat 
pride  in  the  years  ant]  the  country  which  \l 
comm  tun  orates,  and  in  the  grateful  senti- 
ment and  exquisite  workniaushfp  which  it 
om  bodies  in  a form  that  makes  the  *ulv*r 
and  gold  Sum  our  mines  combine  <Jtv<  K 
cnHme  with  GhristiaiJ  faith,  and  lifts  this 
ttfi-bute  to  .»  man  info  a wiboument of  the 
life  of  the  age  and  of  the  mind  of  the  nation/ 

‘ ‘ v".* i V • J ! * ■ ' Saj^i^  CteocKvw. ' . 


rut  fmn»K?«T  a*  ' ' .•/ 

ptfch  ajitl  oilier  ittgtvdients ; And  then  the 
workman  changes  his  course,  and  begins Me 
hinre  dlfihmlt  tu&k  of  working  the  prelect- 
ing autfaea  into  due  form  from  the  Otrtside. 
lu  this  way  all  this  exipiMte  flower-Work 


was  prcwliioed,  find  every  blossom  and  leaf, 
every  ear  of  corn,  Illy,  and  primrose,  was 
wrriogjtt  by  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  artist, 
and  each  tiling  bear**  the  tuark  of  his  mind 
and  liis  t ouch.  Tim  work  mjnires  general- 
ly se-veral  repetitions  df  the  process,  and  the 
bowl  is  emptied  and  filled  again.  The  me- 
dal Hons  were  made  in  the  same  way, instead 
of  being  cast  fn»m  the  wax,  which  l»  much 
the  easiest  Way,  but.  does  not  lea  ve  the  same 
fine  lines  and  vital  Jtv  some 

parts  of  the  work.  m 'm  Hie  hitndU-H^  whose 
form  and  figures  did  oot^llpw  r c^/owW  work. 
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By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

REVERBERATIONS. 

AS  he  walked  on,  and  out  of  Madge’s 
sight,  she  passed  out  of  his  mind  also 
— or,  more  probably,  subsided  into  its  lower 
depths ; for  it  is  uot  to  be  supposed  that  a 
lover  like  Garth  could  ever  forget  his  mis- 
tress, even  for  a moment,  especially  after  so 
sweet  a parting.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  she  ceased  to  be  actively  present  to  his 
thoughts,  which  became  occupied  with  less 
agreeable  subjects.  His  step  quickened,  and 
his  down-turned  face  worked  silently,  as  he 
hurried  toward  the  forest.  The  moon  hung 
low  over  the  valley,  pallid  still,  though 
promising  sumptuous  brilliancy  later  on. 
The  wind  appeared  to  be  veering  toward 
the  north ; it  came  cool  across  the  young 
man’s  cheek,  with  a whisper  prophetic  of  the 
Indian  summer’s  departure  and  of  winter’s 
imminent  onset.  Already  the  slumberous 
haze  was  melting  from  the  air,  and  the 
edges  of  the  ghostly  moon  stood  forth  sharp 
and  clear.  The  aspect  of  the  twilight  woods 
was  full  of  a solemn  grandeur  more  impress- 
ive than  all  the  sunlight  and  oolor  of  glow- 
ing noonday. 

But  Garth  was  not  at  present  attuned 
either  to  beauty  or  grandeur.  His  look 
was  inward  on  the  cheerless  jungle  of  his 
own  perturbed  and  irritated  spirit.  The 
day  had  gone  ill  with  him — he  had  been 
checked  and  vexed  at  every  turn.  He  seem- 
ed fated  to  tilt  against  the  might  of  fate ; 
he  could  not  prosper ; his  best  efforts  but 
helped  against  himself.  Yet  not  his  will, 
but  the  circumstances,  were  evil;  and  he 
only  eould  know  how  bafflingly  the  threads 
wer6  tangled. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  regard  the  matter  from 
a rational  point  of  view,  what  was  there  in 
particular  to  complain  off  Madge  was 
kind ; and  as  for  Elinor,  what  had  Garth  to 
do  with  herf  Or  supposing  him  to  feel  a 
friendly  interest  in  her — a sort  of  artistic 
sympathy,  perhaps — what  had  she  done  or 
suffered  that  he  could  have  wished  other- 
wise f Her  betrothal  to  his  uncle  ought  to 
have  had  his  warm  approval,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  worldly  prudence  of  the 
match,  but  because,  being  betrothed  him- 
self, he  was  bound  to  desire  and  promote  a 
like  happy  state  of  things  between  all  his 
unattached  acquaintances.  His  conversa- 
tion with  Elinor  in  the  wood  had  been  un- 


• Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year 
18TB,  by  Julian  Hawyhoknb,  in  the  office  of  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congreea,.at  Washington. 


conventional  enough,  to  be  sure;  but  she 
had  taken  his  roughness  and  oddity  in  very 
good  part,  and  had  even  seemed  more  kind- 
ly disposed  toward  him  at  the  end  of  their 
interview  than  at  the  beginning.  With  his 
uncle  he  was  certainly  on  the  best  of  terms ; 
and  finally,  he  had  that  morning  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  certain  facts,  which  he  was 
not  then  at  liberty  to  make  public,  but 
which,  in  due  time,  could  not  fail  to  have 
an  important  and  fortuuate  bearing  upon 
the  worldly  position  of  more  than  one  of 
this  day’s  picnickers.  Here,  surely,  was  a 
state  of  things  rather  apt  to  banish  ill  hu- 
mor than  to  invite  it. 

But  Garth,  like  many  other  persons,  was 
careless  of  logic  in  his  ill  humors.  In  set- 
ting out  for  the  picnic  he  had  anticipated  a 
certain  pleasure,  which  the  turn  of  events 
had  denied  him.  The  fact  was,  he  had  al- 
lowed himself,  in  defiance  of  reason  and  pru- 
dence, not  only  to  feel  an  undue  concern  as 
to  Elinor’s  future,  but  even  to  indulge  a 
positive  aversion  from  the  idea  of  her  union 
with  Golightley.  The  contemplation  of 
such  a match  irritated  the  fastidious  artist 
like  a discord  ; Elinor’s  pure  fine  tone  would 
be  destroyed  by  intimate  association  with  a 
good-hearted  and  gentlemanly,  but  not  pro- 
found nor  truly  delicate,  person  like  his  un- 
cle ; who,  on  the  other  hand,  was  probably 
drawn  to  Elinor  more  through  benevolence 
than  by  the  magnet  of  reciprocal  and  ap- 
preciative love : admired  her  in  a friendly, 
superficial  sort  of  way,  and  would  marry 
her  in  order  to  keep  her  and  her  mother  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  Now  Elinor, 
so  Garth  presumed  to  think,  was  very  far 
from  cherishing  an  ideal  affection  for  Go- 
lightley, and  would  be  induced  to  accept 
him  merely  out  of  consideration  for  the 
well-being  of  Mrs.  Tenterden.  Here,  then, 
was  a lamentable  state  of  things:  a sacri- 
fice of  art  to  convenience  almost  as  bad  in 
its  way  as  Garth’s  own  mercenary  transac- 
tions regarding  his  picture.  There  was  ur- 
gent need  of  a dene  ex  mankind  to  set  mat- 
ters right. 

Precisely  such  a divine  expedient,  as 
Garth  conceived  it,  was  provided  in  the 
news  which  he  had  received  that  morning. 
This  news  must  be  kept  secret  for  a time; 
but  when  events  had  begun  to  work,  Elinor 
— if  she  had  not  already  compromised  her 
liberty — would  find  herself  free  to  act  with- 
out reference  to  any  thing  but  her  own  high- 
est wishes.  Accordingly,  it  had  been  Garth’s 
intention  to  drop  such  hints  to  her  respect- 
ing what  was  to  come  as  might  serve  to  put 
her  on  her  guard  against  prematurely  en- 
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tering  into  an  unnecessary  bondage.  He 
promised  himself  the  gratification  of  enact- 
ing the  part  of  liberator ; for  as  such,  by  a 
venial  poetic  license,  might  the  bearer  of 
good  tidings  be  considered:  so  that,  al- 
though he  could  not  throw  off  his  own  fet- 
ters, the  pleasure  of  emancipation  by  proxy 
might  at  least  be  his.  During  the  drive  to 
the  picnic  ground  in  the  hay-rigging  he  had 
been  revolving  how  much  of  his  private  in- 
formation he  might  with  safety  reveal  to 
Elinor;  and  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  would  not  be  justified  in  declar- 
ing to  her  the  whole  matter  (under  bonds 
of  strict  confidence),  should  it  appear  that 
nothiug  short  of  this  could  save  her.  He 
watohed  her  manner  toward  Golightley  with 
more  than  his  customary  attention,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
present  occasion  for  anxiety:  and  even 
when,  after  the  accident  which  unseated  his 
uncle’s  hat,  Elinor  accepted  the  latter’s  in- 
vitation to  accompany  him  the  rest  of  the 
way  on  foot,  Garth  felt  no  misgiving.  A 
bare  hint,  whenever  opportunity  offered, 
would  suffice;  or  perhaps  he  might  safely 
let  things  take  their  own  course,  and  the 
truth  come  out  at  its  own  leisure  and  con- 
venience, without  any  meddling  on  his  part 
whatever. 

But,  alas!  as  he  led  the  horses  to  the 
brook,  the  musical  outpouring  of  the  lady’s 
voice  fell  upon  his  ears,  carrying  with  it  a 
sudden  conviction  that  the  mischief  had 
been  done — a conviction  which,  however 
unreasonable  its  genesis,  his  subsequent 
question  proved  true.  Hereupon  he  had 
lost  his  temper,  and  bad  half  a mind  to  re- 
venge himself  by  letting  Elinor  know  just 
how  much  her  precipitation  had  cost  her. 
He  thought  better  of  this,  however,  partly 
because  be  was  not  naturally  spiteful,  and 
partly,  it  must  be  admitted,  because  he  no 
longer  felt  quite  certain  whether  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  mutual  sentiments  of  the 
affianced  ones  had  been  correct.  How  hu- 
miliating should  it  turn  out  that  they  were 
romantically  in  love  with  each  other  after 
all!  This  new  misgiving  did  not  tend  to 
restore  the  young  man’s  serenity,  for  it  add- 
ed to  his  disappointment  the  sting  of  ridi- 
cule. This  was  the  first  time  he  had  pur- 
posed interfering  with  the  affairs  of  other 
people,  and  he  was  heartily  resolved  to  hold 
aloof  from  all  such  ventures  in  future.  And 
yet,  could  Elinor  be  really  happy  f Had  he 
so  totally  misread  herf  Something  within 
him  refused  to  believe  it,  however  sturdy 
his  external  cynicism. 

Meanwhile  he  was  deep  in  the  forest,  and 
not  far  distant  from  the  upper  dam  on  the 
mill  stream,  at  which  point  he  meant  to  be- 
gin his  search  for  the  lost  letter.  He  was 
bent  npon  either  finding  it,  or  at  the  least 
satisfying  himself  that  it  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  body  else.  Having  read  it 


through  two  or  three  times,  he  was  suffi- 
ciently familiar  for  all  practical  purposes 
with  its  contents ; but  it  would  never  do  to 
risk  its  falling  into  strange  hands.  Its  first 
lines  had  contained  an  italicized  injunction 
to  keep  what  followed  a secret  from  every 
one,  save  his  father.  The  writer,  indeed, 
could  he  have  known  that  Golightley  and 
Elinor  were  in  Urmsworth,  would  probably 
have  admitted  them  as  confidants  likewise ; 
nor  could  Garth  clearly  understand  why 
silence  should  be  strictly  enjoined  at  all. 
Nevertheless,  such  being  the  demand,  he  was 
bound  to  respect  it ; and  it  was  much  easier 
to  do  so  this  evening  than  had  been  the 
case  twelve  hours  before.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  no  one  was  less  prone  than 
Garth  to  communicate  himself  to  otber  peo- 
ple ; and  the  present  circumstances,  if  they 
had  ever  been  extraordinary,  had  ceased  to 
be  so  now. 

Respecting  the  disappearance  of  the  let- 
ter, Garth  reasoned  that  if,  as  Madge  seemed 
to  think,  it  had  fallen  in  the  little  rivulet, 
and  were  not  caught  among  the  roots  and 
brambles  that  projected  from  the  banks,  or 
among  the  stones  and  other  inequalities  of 
the  bottom,  it  must  have  been  carried  on  to 
the  mill  stream,  which,  again,  would  prob- 
ably convey  it  as  far  as  the  upper  dam, 
where,  the  water  being  low,  it  could  easily 
be  found  amidst  the  collected  sedge  and 
rubbish.  It  was  quite  possible,  however — 
the  letter  being  without  its  envelope,  and 
written  on  thin  foreign  paper — that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water  and  the  friction  of  the 
banks  had  torn  or  dissolved  the  troublesome 
thing  beyond  hope  of  discovery  or  recogni- 
tion. If  his  search  proved  unfruitful,  Garth 
wisely  made  up  his  mind  to  believe  that  this 
catastrophe  had  taken  place,  and  so  bother 
himself  no  further  about  the  matter.  But 
his  private  expectation  was  that  the  missing 
letter  was  all  this  time  lying  quietly  on  the 
margin  of  the  spring  beneath  the  maple. 
Beside  that  spring  was  his  hunt  to  end; 
and  should  he  be  unsuccessful  up  to  that 
point,  there  would  be  all  the  more  likelihood 
of  his  coming  upon  his  quarry  there.  The 
spring,  in  short,  was  left  to  the  last  as  a 
sort  of  tidbit.  A less  imaginative  man  than 
Garth  would  probably  have  made  it  the 
starting-place;  but  to  a temperament  like 
his,  it  was  easier  working  up  toward  a hope 
than  hazarding  the  possibility  of  being 
obliged  to  work  away  from  it. 

Between  three  and  four  hours  later,  weary 
and  half  famished,  Garth  arrived  at  the 
spring.  He  stood  a moment,  glancing  keen- 
ly and  anxiously  about,  then  flung  himself 
down  with  a groan,  and  quaffed  a long 
draught  of  the  cool  water.  His  feet  and 
clothes  were  wet  from  wading  in  the  mill 
stream,  and  his  hands  and  face  were  scratch- 
ed by  twigs  and  brambles.  He  had  not 
found  what  he  sought,  though  his  search 
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had  been  far  more  minute  and  painstaking 
than  he  had  had  any  iutention  of  making  it 
at  starting.  But  he  had  proved  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  not  so  much  as  a scrap  of 
the  letter  was  either  in  the  stream  or  in  the 
rivulet.  It  could  not  have  been  dropped  by 
the  spring  at  alL  Madge  must  have  been 
mistaken.  At  any  rate,  it  was  folly  to  think 
of  pursuing  the  quest  any  further.  The 
letter  was  lost,  and  nothing  was  left  but  to 
hope  that  it  was  as  much  lost  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  to  its  owner. 

Once  or  twice  that  night  the  shadow  of 
a suspicion  had  crossed  Garth’s  mind  that 
Madge  might  know  more  about  the  matter 
than  she  had  seen  fit  to  tell.  He  remem- 
bered how  Golightley  aud  Mrs.  Tenterden 
had  rallied  him  on  receiving  foreign  letters, 
and  had  jestingly  advised  Madge  to  keep 
a more  jealous  watch  upon  him.  She  had 
laughed  and  betrayed  no  disturbance,  it  was 
true ; but  might  she  not  have  felt  more  than 
she  showed  t And  Garth  had  openly  admit- 
ted having  the  letter,  and  had  not  denied 
that  it  was  from  a female  correspondent. 
Surely  lovers  had  been  jealous  on  far  lighter 
grounds  than  this ! 

But  he  put  away  the  suspicion  indignant- 
ly, so  often  as  it  occurred.  Madge  was  not 
like  other  women : her  faith  was  as  pure  as 
her  honor.  She  could  not  be  jealous,  for 
she  was  herself  incapable  of  giving  cause 
for  jealousy.  And  even  jealousy  would  not 
have  tempted  her  to  commit  such  a paltry 
act  as  the  purloining  of  a letter.  Moreover, 
supposing  her  to  have  been  guilty  of  the 
theft,  could  she  have  afterward  behaved  to- 
ward him  with  such  affection  and  confi- 
dence T — could  she  have  wished  him  success 
in  his  search,  and  have  kissed  him  at  part- 
ingf  It  was  not  in  human  nature ! What- 
ever might  be  Madge’s  failings,  she  was  as 
ingenuous,  as  transparent,  and  as  true  as 
she  was  beautiful.  Whatever  other  charges 
might  be  brought  against  her,  she  was  unas- 
sailable here ; and  no  force  of  circumstantial 
evidence  should  ever  bring  Garth  to  believe 
otherwise. 

Having  drunk  his  fill,  the  young  man 
turned  over  on  his  back,  and  lay  gazing  up- 
ward at  the  purple  sky.  The  moon,  now 
more  than  half-way  up  the  vault,  shone  with 
transcendent  brilliance.  Only  the  brightest 
stars  ventured  to  show  their  faces.  The 
penciled  shadow  of  the  trees  uprose  on 
every  side,  and  as  the  northerly  breeze  whis- 
pered through  them,  their  dark  leaves  de- 
tached themselves  from  their  summer  foot- 
hold and  zigzagged  reluctantly  earthward. 
They  fell  without  sound  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  which  brought  them  forth — fell 
continually,  like  dusky  tears,  although,  so 
barren  seemed  the  branches,  it  was  a marvel 
whence  so  many  fell.  The  great  woods 
were  steeped  in  overwhelming  silence ; the 
liquid  bubbling  of  the  spring,  almost  inau- 


dible in  the  daytime,  now  resounded  loudly 
through  the  stillness.  How  ghastly  white 
the  lifeless  moonlight  lay! 

It  lent  a death-like  pallor  to  Garth’s  face, 
as  he  reclined  motionless  and  with  closed 
eyes  upon  the  turf,  his  arms  flung  out,  and 
one  knee  half  drawn  up.  From  time  to 
time  slight  sbiverings  passed  through  him  ; 
but  he  was  not  conscious  of  cold,  nor  even 
of  being  hungry.  He  only  felt  overpowered 
by  an  invincible  drowsiness. 

At  length  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  pass- 
ing through  phases  of  character  not  his  own, 
yet  allied  to  his  in  so  intimate  a manner 
that  he  could  not  tell  where  the  difference 
began  or  ended.  Some  exceeded  in  one  way, 
some  fell  short  in  another ; but  in  each  there 
was  a vital  connection  with  a central  es- 
sence within  himself,  compelling  him  to  rec- 
ognize them  not  so  much  as  fellow-beings  or 
brothers  merely,  as  other  selves.  They  were 
partial,  ill-balanced  types  of  growth ; but 
viewed  in  the  aggregate,  they  took  on  an 
aspect  of  unity  and  symmetry,  suggesting 
the  idea  of  but  a single  more  complete  in- 
dividual, who,  as  might  be  expected,  owned 
a manifold  more  comprehensive  affinity  with 
Garth  than  did  either  one  of  the  component 
personalities.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the 
absence  of  a nameless  and  indescribable 
something  which  he  knew  could  belong  to 
himself  alone,  this  compound  figure  might 
have  stood  for  the  actual  Garth.  As  it  was, 
it  rather  appeared  to  represent  the  success- 
ive steps  in  a development  which  had  been 
proceeding  through  centuries,  and  was  now 
gathering  itself  up  for  a culmination  and  a 
crisis.  Garth  felt  that  he  was  reading  the 
story  of  one  life  progressing  through  several 
generations,  and  that  the  final  chapters  of 
that  book  were  written  in  his  own  heart 
and  brain.  At  the  same  time,  as  happens 
illogically  in  dreams,  he  was  a living  actor 
in  the  tale  from  the  beginning — the  central 
figure,  through  all  its  variations,  emotions, 
deeds,  and  purposes.  And  withal,  he  was  the 
spectator  and  critic,  curious  and  thoughtful, 
but  quite  detached  from  that  which  he  must 
criticise. 

“ How  shall  this  profit  yon  f”  asked  the 
critic.  “ The  past  can  not  alter ; and  may 
not  the  risk  of  rehearsing  its  many  evils 
more  than  annul  the  help  of  its  few  goods  T 
Dare  yon  hazard  the  full  living  presence  of 
both  ?” 

“ Yes,”  replied  the  reader,  after  a short 
pause  ; “ for  I believe  there’s  as  much  good 
as  evil  in  the  world,  after  all ; and  God  made 
us  of  the  same  stuff  that  He  once  wore  Him- 
self.” 

“Begin,  then,”  said  the  other;  “but  I 
doubt.” 

The  actor  donned  his  r6Ie.  A passionate, 
headstrong  youth,  hard  held  in  the  leash  of 
rigid  discipline.  An  ambitions,  haughty, 
not  ungenerous  soul,  with  chords  of  tender* 
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ness  vibrating  ever  and  anon  amidst  its 
sternness ; yearning  to  dare,  to  achieve,  and 
to  be  free.  Pride  of  self-will,  narrowing 
and  hampering  where  it  seemed  to  liberate. 
A manly  friendship  poisoned  by  jealous  love 
to  hatred ; degrading  enmity ; and  at  last, 
the  inevitable  outbreak  of  devilish  fury,  and 
the  tragic  end.  Then  the  actor  vanished ; 
the  critic  smiled;  but  the  reader  sighed, 
aud  muttered,  half  alond,  “Did  you  seef 
In  the  moment  while  he  stood  with  his  fin- 
ger on  the  trigger  the  image  of  his  past 
life  glanced  before  him  like  a path  of  many 
turnings — some  to  the  right,  some  to  the 
left — and  power  was  given  him,  if  he  would, 
to  abstain.  For  half  a breath  the  issue  was 
in  doubt.” 

“ Yes,  time  was  given  him  to  choose  good 
or  evil,”  returned  the  critic,  coldly,  “ and  he 
chose  deliberately.  Yet  good  was  easier  for 
him  than  for  those  that  come  after  him, 
weighted  with  his  sins  in  addition  to  their 
own.” 

“ The  worst  was,  that  as  soon  as  he  had 
done  the  murder  he  was  not  sorry,”  said  the 
reader.  “He  expected  to  repent;  for  just 
before  doing  the  deed  he  had  felt  a horror 
and  shrinking  at  it  But  the  doing  harden- 
ed him.” 

“ Yes ; it  is  always  safest  to  repent  previ- 
ous to  the  act.  Once  done,  it  becomes  a part 
of  yourself,  and  crowds  out  remorse,”  re- 
marked the  critic.  “ Well,  have  you  spirits 
to  proceed  f” 

“Poor  Eleanor!  she  was  most  deeply 
wronged,  for  he  made  his  love  of  her  the 
pretext  for  the  crime  which  must  either  de- 
grade or  destroy  her.  It  is  well  she  died.” 

“ The  child’s  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  nev- 
ertheless; and  the  later  Eleanors  may  not 
die  so  well.  Here  comes  our  actor  in  his 
new  part.  Take  heed  that  your  sympathy 
be  as  deep  as  humanity,  but  not  much 
deeper.” 

“Ay,  there’s  more  fire  in  him,  but  less 
light,”  murmured  the  reader,  as  he  read ; 
“ not  so  many  waverings  toward  good,  and 
more  downright  power  for  evil.  How  inti- 
mately I have  sometimes  felt  him ! What 
gloomy,  intolerant  eyes  the  fellow  has,  aud 
what  a sinister,  dangerous  heart ! Yet  not 
altogether  bad,  either : see — he  can  love  a 
friend  I” 

“ But  there  comes  the  new  Eleanor,”  said 
the  critic,  quietly. 

“How  sad — and  yet  just!  They  spring 
together  like  spark  and  tinder,  but  only  the 
evil  in  them  embraces.  Could  not  he  have 
chosen  a pure  woman  at  least,  if  murder 
must  be  done  for  her  f No ; he  can  not  love 
what  is  innocent ; and  he  would  be  apter  to 
sully  innocence  than  to  be  nplifted  by  it. 
Murder — oh,  he  is  ripe  for  it!  and  they  seal 
their  guilty  union  with  the  blood  of  the 
dead  man.  There  is  a terrible  beauty  and 
delight  in  it!  How  sweet  and  close  can 


evil  affections  cling  l See  how  he  loves  her, 
and  she  him ! one  would  think  his  murder 
annulled  her  adultery,  and  left  both  clean.” 

“This  life  seems  to  probe  you  to  the 
quick,”  remarked  the  critic,  with  a grim 
smile.  “ Such  men  carry  captive  the  flesh 
and  blood,  and  a good  part  of  the  soul  into 
the  bargain.  He  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
race  deep  and  fresh.  If  you  approve  of  him 
as  much  as  you  sympathize  with  him,  there 
is  no  need  of  our  carrying  this  experiment 
any  further.” 

“Let  it  go  on,”  returned  the  reader, pass- 
ing his  hand  across  his  eyes  and  sighing 
heavily ; “ and  do  you  take  heed  that  your 
criticism  become  not  so  dispassionate  as  to 
do  the  work  of  temptation.” 

“ This  next  phase  promises  to  be  less  in- 
teresting— a sort  of  lull  in  the  storm,”  the 
critic  observed.  “Yes,  the  Unnson  type, 
strictly  speaking,  slumbers  through  this 
generation.  The  representative  seems  to  bo 
a harmless  person  enough,  with  no  very 
marked  traits  either  way.  Most  of  the  bad 
has  been  left  out  of  him,  but  there  is  little 
or  nothing  to  fill  its  place.  His  chief  use 
and  reason  is  as  a receptacle  in  which  the 
hot  blood  may  cool  somewhat  ere  flowing 
further.  But  he  will  hardly  purify  it  much.” 

“Nothing  stands  quite  still,”  replied  the 
reader,  bending  earnestly  over  the  page. 
“ If  he  does  not  lose  power,  he  gains  it.  He 
is  a grave,  thoughtful  man,  with  blue  eyes, 
who  follows  the  sea  aud  travels  widely  and 
looks  much  at  men.  Who  can  say  what 
prudence  and  sobriety  may  not  help  to  do  V 
Besides,  would  God  have  pnt  him  there  for 
nothing  f” 

“ It  is  quite  out  of  my  province  to  con- 
sider that  question,”  replied  the  other,  in- 
differently. “ We  must  remember,  however, 
that  when  the  soil  lies  fallow,  it  becomes  as 
fertile  for  noxious  plants  as  for  wholesome 
ones.  But  the  Eleanor  of  this  generation 
gives  some  ground  for  encouragement.  She 
is  neither  injured  nor  injurious,  and  may, 
perhaps,  contrive  to  pour  a few  extra  drops 
of  sane  and  healthful  blood  into  her  child’s 
veins,  which  may  help  his  descendants,  if 
not  him.  Tum  the  leaf,  and  let  ns  see.” 

Once  more  the  actor  lived  and  breathed 
before  them,  and  t he  absorbed  reader’s  pulse 
seemed  almost  to  chime  with  his.  The  mys- 
tic drama  was  novr  approaching  the  present 
daylight.  The  man-child  grew  apace,  and 
displayed  with  threatening  vividness  every 
light  and  shade  that  individualized  the  race. 
He  was  vehement,  adventurous,  ireful,  and 
lawless;  with  great  capacities,  silences,  and 
energies;  passionate  in  his  affinities,  and 
fatal  in  his  hatreds.  Withal  there  was  in 
him  a strange  power  of  secrecy  and  reti- 
cence— a kind  of  profound,  rugged  cunning, 
not  incompatible  with  gruff  outspokenness 
and  stalwart  courage.  The  resolution  and 
strength  of  manhood  were  singularly  min- 
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gled  with  a romantic  grace  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  manner  and  aspect  that  belonged  to 
youth.  He  was  born  to  quell  men  and  lead 
them,  and  to  master  women  with  a subtle 
power,  against  which  their  cajoleries,  eva- 
sions, jealousies,  and  whims  availed  but  lit- 
tle ; but  he  was  bom  without  aim  or  law  in 
life,  misleading  himself,  and  wrecking  oth- 
ers ; fickle,  because  his  heart  lay  too  deep 
beneath  the  surface  to  rule  the  surface  cur- 
rents. 

“ We  are  growing,”  remarked  the  critic ; 
“ nothing  is  lost  here,  and  much  has  been 
amplified.  It  is  fitting  he  comes  in  time  of 
war  and  anarchy.  Methinks  I recognize  a 
rough  nakedness  which  later  times  rather 
have  clothed  than  altered.  Well,  this  rev- 
elation instructs  you,  no  doubt,  but  does  it 
arm  and  hearten  you  ?” 

“ How  will  it  be  with  those  two  women  V 9 
muttered  the  reader,  with  labored  breath. 
“ Is  this  to  be  a culmination  of  all  the  wrongs 
and  ills!  There  is  a terrible  medley  and 
mistake.  And  see ! blood  again.  I shall  ^>e 
choked  with  blood  before  my  time.  How 
can  this  prosper?  What  strength  or  for- 
tune could  fight  off  such  a curse  7” 

“ Our  blue-eyed  sailor,  then,  has  been  of 
no  Value,  after  all  ?” 

“ Yes ; it  is  not  so  desperate  as  it  seemed,” 
returned  the  reader,  after  a more  deliberate 
study.  “ He  told  with  the  rest.  This  one 
is  a sailor  too ; and  though  his  fate  is  so  ill- 
favored,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  his  inherit- 
ance, rather  than  his  direct  purpose,  that 
does  his  crimes.  But  for  what  happened 
before  he  began,  he  would  not  have  fallen 
into  so  dismal  a slough.” 

‘‘That  excuse  can  hardly  be  more  valid 
for  him  than  for  every  other  sinner,”  said 
the  critic,  shaking  his  head.  “ If  we  were 
all  Adams  and  Eves,  we  should  be  very  harm- 
less, no  doubt,  but  very  empty  and  uninter- 
esting. On  the  other  hand,  the  burden  of 
inheritance,  besides  working  out  through  us 
its  own  good  and  evil,  sets  the  wheels  in 
motion  whereby  we  do  good  and  evil  on  our 
private  responsibility.  It  seems  to  be  a nec- 
essary condition  of  our  existing  as  men  and 
women  at  all.  This  present  impersonation 
has  certainly  laid  himself  open  to  being  call- 
ed worse  names  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
and  Fm  not  sure  that  he  doesn’t  deserve 
them.  If  he  had  a good  record  instead  of  a 
bad  one,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  ascribe 
the  merit  to  his  ancestors.” 

“It  would  perhaps  belong  neither  to  his 
ancestors  nor  to  him,”  said  the  reader.  “ You 
give  hard  measure.” 

“To  myself  along  with  the  rest,  you 
know,”  returned  the  critic,  with  a smile. 
“ But  there  is  a phase  or  two  still  to  come  f” 

“This  is  the  wholesome  flower!” exclaim- 
ed the  reader,  reverently.  “ He  is  rooted  in 
our  muddy  earth,  but  what  a tint  and  fra- 
grance Heaven  has  given  him !” 
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“ We  may  infer  from  the  fact  of  his  exist- 
ence how  serious  our  danger  was.  It  must 
be  an  ugly  atmosphere,  truly,  that  needs  so 
powerful  a perfume  to  sweeten  it !” 

“Yet  it  is  congenial — it  finds  much  to 
sympathize  with ; and  it  dissipates  what  is 
foul  by  dint  of  a force  composed  of  familiar 
human  influences.  There  is  nothing  strange 
nor  arbitrary  in  it.”  * 

“ It  will  not,  however,  suffice  for  the  final 
regeneration  of  the  race,”  affirmed  the  critic. 
“ The  evil  is  only  put  to  flight,  not  taken  up 
and  transformed  into  good.  We  must  be 
fairly  fought  and  conquered  with  our  own 
weapons,  else  the  fatal  issue  is  but  post- 
poned. Such  men  as  this  can  only  raise  the 
contest  into  a higher  sphere,  where  both 
sides  will  engage  with  a fury  more  many- 
sided  and  enlightened,  but  therefore  more 
intense  and  unsparing.  I doubt  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  more  prudent  to  have 
joined  battle  on  a less  comprehensive  foot- 
ing. Now,  at  all  events,  there  will  be  no 
appeal  from  the  victory,  fall  it  on  which 
side  it  will.  There  are  no  forces  yi  reserve, 
nor  any  avenues  of  retreat.  But  here  comes 
our  actor  in  his  final  representation.  Veri- 
ly, a rare  performer ! He  seems  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
nature.” 

The  reader  made  no  response,  being,  per- 
haps, too  much  carried  away  by  the  life- 
likeness of  the  spectacle.  A personality 
filled  to  the  brim  with  the  traits  and  im- 
pulses of  six  generations,  walking  with  un- 
steady balance  between  light  and  darkness. 
Prayers  follow  him;  but  those  who  would 
fain  guide  him  dare  not  interfere,  lest  q 
touch  too  much  or  too  little  should  mar  all. 
When  he  glances  heavenward,  his  feet  stum- 
ble and  err;  yet  were  he  to  turn  his  eyes 
downward,  might  not  his  steps  likewise  tend 
thither?  He  follows  a vision  of  beauty 
through  all  forms  of  life ; but  what,  Bave 
experience,  can  teach  him  how  to  make  his 
choice  ? He  can  not  quench  his  thirst  with 
any  drink  less  noble  than  true  Olympian 
nectar ; but  how  many  a poisonous  draught 
sparkles  and  tastes  as  well ! And  there  can 
be  no  safe  inertia,  no  wise  phlegmatic  indif- 
ference for  him ; he  lives  at  every  pore ; he 
must  act,  inwardly  or  outwardly,  for  good 
or  for  ill. 

The  critic  here  sharpens  his  eyes  and  leans 
forward,  for  the  scene  grows  indistinct  and 
obscure.  The  drama  threatens  to  come  to 
an  untimely  conclusion.  There  are  confu- 
sion and  uncertainty  and  doubtful  omens. 
There  is  going  to  and  fro,  sighing,  and  laugh- 
ter. Round  two  opposing  centres  at  length 
all  the  turmoil  converges.  Which  shall  pre- 
vail ? Were  the  choice  any  longer  free,  the 
issue  might  be  less  in  doubt ; but  the  chooser 
is  hampered  and  compromised ; and  shall  he 
be  forsworn  ? No ; come  what  may,  to  this 
side  he  pins  his  faith.  Where  all  lights 
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seem  false,  here,  at  least,  is  foot-hold.  Bat 
even  as  he  reaches  his  hands  to  cling,  the 
stronghold  in  which  he  trusted  melts  away. 
He  gropes  aghast ; pitfalls  open  beneath 
his  feet,  and  unholy  shapes  rush  forward  to 
overthrow  him.  Now  the  stage  is  nearly 
dark ; yet  a note  of  celestial  music  breathes 
through  the  troubled  air.  What  gracious 
goddess  sheds  a radiance  along  his  path, 
and  shields  him  from  harmful  clutches  in 
the  silvery  folds  of  her  enchanted  veil  t 

The  critic  turns  away,  yawning  discon- 
tentedly. All  this  is  outside  of  his  prov- 
ince, which  comprises  only  things  visible 
and  understandable.  This  foggy  conclu- 
sion invalidates  the  significance  of  the  en- 
tire drama.  Unless  there  be  prophecy  in 
the  reverberations  of  the  past,  here  has  been 
a great  waste  of  time  and  expectation. 

Garth  opened  his  eyes.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  slept  a sleep,  in  comparison  with 
the  length  of  which  the  twenty  years’  stu- 
por of  Rip  Yan  Winkle  was  as  an  after-din- 
ner nap.  . Nevertheless,  the  night  did  not 
appear  to  be  much  further  advanced  than 
when  he  first  lay  down ; the  moon  still  hung 
about  half-way  up  the  sky,  and  cast  the 
narrow  shadows  of  the  trees  across  his  face. 
As  he  gazed  upward,  however,  a floating 
film  of  silvery  gray  seemed  to  intervene  be- 
tween his  eyes  and  the  large  star  which 
held  its  lustre  directly  overhead.  It  hover- 
ed almost  within  his  grasp,  supported  upon 
the  light  northern  breeze.  It  sank  yet  low- 
er and  lower,  and  gently  settled  over  his 
face.  A delicate,  scarcely  perceptible  fra- 
grance emanated  from  its  soft  semi-trans- 
parent folds.  What  was  it  T Half  disbe- 
lieving in  the  material  reality  of  the  vision, 
which  rather  seemed  of  a piece  with  the 
strange  dream  whose  influence  was  still 
upon  him,  the  young  man  passed  his  hand 
over  his  features  and  grasped  a gauzy  silk- 
en substance,  which  crushed  together  in  his 
fingers  like  a cobweb.  He  sat  up  to  exam- 
ine it,  and  was  presently  convinced  that  it 
was  nothing  else  but  Elinor’s  veil,  which 
had  escaped  him  that  afternoon,  only  to  de- 
liver itself  up  unasked  at  night.  Whether 
it  had  been  wandering  about  in  the  upper 
air  all  the  mean  time,  or  had  tarried  on  the 
top  of  some  tree,  whence  the  veering  wind 
had  dislodged  it  and  brought  it  back,  was 
impossible  to  say.  At  all  events,  Garth  felt 
— without  troubling  himself  to  consider 
why — that  the  coincidence  was  an  agreea- 
ble one.  He  had  missed  the  thing  he  came 
to  seek,  and  this  filmy  veil,  with  its  evanes- 
cent perfume,  had  floated  down  upon  him 
like  a tender  benediction  while  he  slept.  It 
was  not  his  cue,  at  the  moment,  to  moralize 
over  the  incident,  or  draw  symbolic  mean- 
ings from  it ; he  was  content  to  take  it  as  it 
came ; and  as  for  the  veil  itself^  he  put  it  in 
his  pocket.  Rising  then  to  his  feet,  he  be- 


came for  the  first  time  aware  of  his  famish- 
ed and  chilled  condition.  His  head,  how- 
ever, was  hot,  and  his  throat  dry.  Though 
not  easily  subject  to  colds,  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  caught  a pretty  severe  oue  this 
time.  Buttoning  his  coat  over  his  chest,  he 
set  off  along  the  ghostly  wood  path  at  a 
rapid  pace,  his  long  inky  shadow  silently 
keeping  step  with  him,  like  an  evil  recollec- 
tion. His  thoughts,  disordered  by  his  dream, 
by  the  fever  in  his  head  and  the  chill  in  his 
blood,  wandered  hither  and  thither  between 
past  and  future  without  aim  or  continuity. 

If  one  thing  were  clearer  than  another,  it 
was  the  conviction  which  possessed  Garth 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  picnics. 
He  had  attended — or,  rather,  had  set  out  to 
attend — two  only  in  his  life,  and  they  had 
brought  him  ill  luck  both  times.  It  was  no 
doubt  providential  that  circumstances,  or 
his  own  instinct,  had  kept  him  back  from 
going  to  any  more.  Perhaps  he  was  to 
take  this  experience  as  a hint  that  society 
was  not  wholesome  for  him.  If  so,  the  out- 
look was  unpromising  for  poor  Madge,  in 
whose  scheme  of  happiness  society  was  an 
almost  vital  element.  She  was  fully  re- 
solved on  making  him  the  husband  of  a 
woman  of  fashion;  nay,  upon  improving 
him  into  a fashionable  man!  A fashion- 
able man : Garth  tried  to  imagine  himself 
as  such;  but  the  image  either  altogether 
eluded  him,  or  changed  into  some  one  else, 
with  whom  he  was  noway  compatible. 

As  he  hastened  on,  it  crossed  his  mind 
how  he  had  fled  down  this  same  path  on 
that  picnic  night  ten  or  twelve  years  be- 
fore, leaving  what  he  believed  was  the  dead 
body  of  his  enemy  outstretched  on  the  same 
turf  whence  he  himself  had  just  arisen.  He 
had  looked  forward  then  to  the  jail  and 
the  gallows ; and  had  rushed,  instead,  into 
the  soft  embrace  of  Madge.  Could  a more 
pleasing  disappointment  be  imagined  7 And 
yet,  might  not  the  honest  grip  of  the  gal- 
lows have  saved  him  many  a trouble  and 
anxiety,  against  which  Madge’s  arms,  how- 
ever loving,  could  not  protect  him  T or  did 
the  future  which  lay  before  him  now  pre- 
sent, on  the  whole,  a more  inviting  aspect 
than  had  confronted  him  on  that  terror- 
stricken  night  of  boyhood  T Then  the  dead 
had  come  to  life;  but  now  the  death  was 
in  the  life,  and  would  not  out.  In  ohild- 
hood  troubles  grow  out  of  the  earth,  and  can, 
at  the  worst,  be  trampled  down ; but  in  after- 
life they  descend  from  the  clouds,  and  are 
not  so  simply  to  be  managed. 


COQUETTE. 

Ok  light  or  dark,  or  short  or  tall, 

She  sets  a springe  to  snare  them  alL 
All's  one  to  her:  above  her  (an 
She'd  make  sweet  eyes  at  Caliban. 

T.  B.  Aldrich. 
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NOMINATING  THE  PRESIDENT. 

NATIONAL  conventions  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  party  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  and  the  building  of  plat- 
forms of  political  principles,  are  peculiarly 
an  American  device  and  custom.  No  oth- 
er country  exhibits  these  tumultuous  and 
excited  assemblies,  sprung  from  the  town 
caucuses  and  State  conferences  of  the  land. 
They  are  the  necessary  result  of  the  con- 
stitutional method  of  choosing  the  Chief 
Magistrate ; and  although  they  have  not  al- 
ways been  in  vogue,  but  are  modem  in  their 
invention,  they  have  proved  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  way  of  selecting  candidates, 
and  thus  concentrating  the  strength  of  the 
several  parties  on  a single  name.  One  who 
has  ever  attended  a national  convention  in 
which  there  was  a contest  on  the  nomina- 
tions will  not  easily  forget  the  excitement 
attending  its  proceedings,  the  peculiar  Amer- 
ican traits  it  exhibited,  the  characteristic 
speeches  and  stratagems,  the  inspiring  ha- 
rangues, the  sudden  wave  of  enthusiasm 
rolling  over  and  “ capturing”  the  convention 
when  its  decision  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
made.  It  is  a scene  full  of  infectious  emo- 
tion. It  is  the  caldron  of  American  politics 
heated  to  the  boiling-point.  Within  it  is 
every  variety  and  style  of  politician,  from 
the  veteran  war-horse  of  the  party  and  the 
ponderous  big-browed  Senator,  to  the  ar- 
dent young  aspirant  for  legislative  honors, 
the  village  pet  or  genius.  You  will  find 
among  the  delegates  the  votaries  of  every 
profession  and  almost  every  calling.  When 
the  convention  is  called  to  order,  you  may 
be  sure  that  some  clerical  delegate  in  white 
neck-tie  will  be  forth-coming  to  open  its 
proceedings  with  prayer.  Of  lawyers  there 
is  sure  to  be  a legion,  seeking  to  persuade 
with  glib  tongue  and  the  “jury  droop,”  and 
to  carry  their  points  by  strategies  of  an  elo- 
quence with  which  the  bar  has  made  them 
familiar.  Prosperous  doctors,  with  a taste 
for  fancy  politics,  will  not  be  wanting ; po- 
litical professors  will  be  seen,  spectacled  and 
dogmatic,  in  the  throng.  Here,  too,  you  will 
not  fail  to  observe  nabobs  of  commerce,  well 
fed,  with  shining  bald  heads  and  bushy  side 
whiskers  and  heavy  watch  chains ; men  of 
weight  always,  from  whom  the  sinews  of 
the  political  war  to  ensue  are  confidently 
expected,  and  whose  preferences,  therefore, 
it  is  well  to  consider.  Bluff  farmers  appear, 
with  very  decided  convictions,  uttered  in 
an  equally  decided  dialect;  railroad  kings 
and  lobbyists  and  county  oracles  have  their 
share  in  the  noise  and  in  the  coutest. 

There  is  always  a peculiar  tone  to  a na- 
tional convention,  differing  from  that  of  oth- 
er public  bodies — a general  emulation  in  the 
utterance  of  patriotic  sentiments  and  in  the 
indulgence  of  spread-eagle  speeches.  Mo- 
tions are  made  with  rhetorical  exordiums ; 


names  are  proposed  with  “glowing  trib- 
utes,” each  orator  leading  up  to  the  name 
of  his  favorite  by  an  ascending  series  of  rhe- 
torical points,  so  that  the  climax  may  pro- 
voke an  echo  in  the  thundering  plaudits  of 
the  house.  Often  dramatic  episodes  occur, 
especially  when  the  name  of  some  unthought- 
of  candidate  is  sprung  upon  the  convention 
so  skillfully  as  to  impel  it  to  a sudden  nomi- 
nation. In  such  a body  many  amusing  and 
stirring  incidents  can  not  fail  to  occur,  and 
the  spectator  becomes  as  much  absorbed  in 
the  proceedings,  whether  he  be  a politician 
or  not,  as  in  a thrilling  play  at  the  theatre. 

In  view  of  the  conventions  which  are  to 
meet  the  present  year,  it  will  perhaps  be  in- 
teresting to  give  a sketch  of  those  which 
have  already  been  held  in  the  course  of  our 
political  history;  for  such  a sketch  will  deal 
with  familiar  names,  the  fate  of  famous  am- 
bitions, and  what  may  be  called  the  romance 
of  our  politics. 

At  the  formation  of  the  government  the 
law  provided  that  the  person  having  the 
highest  number  of  electoral  votes  should  be 
President,  and  the  person  having  the  next 
highest,  Vice-President,  of  the  United  States. 
This  rule  was  found  to  operate  sometimes 
to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people.  It  once 
made  Aaron  Burr,  who  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  the  rival  of 
Jefferson,  the  candidate  of  that  party  for 
President.  These  two  received  an  equal 
number  of  votes,  the  voters  intending  that 
Jefferson  should  have  the  first  place  and 
Burr  the  second.  The  election  being  thrown 
into  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was  for 
a long  time  not  improbable  that  Burr  might, 
as  a result  of  this  state  of  affairs,  attain  the 
Presidency.  Jefferson  was,  however,  finally 
chosen,  according  to  the  evident  popular 
will.  The  other  way  in  which  the  law  oper- 
ated to  the  reversal  of  the  popular  will  was 
where  there  were  two  candidates  of  opposite 
parties,  the  majority  would  choose  the  Pres- 
ident, indeed,  but  the  opposition  candidate 
would  receive  the  next  highest  number  of 
votes  for  President,  and  so  become  Vice- 
President.  This  was  the  case  when  John 
Adams  was  chosen  to  the  chief  place,  and  Jef- 
ferson, his  opponent,  chosen  by  this  method 
V ice-Ptesi  dent.  The  1 aw  was  i n consequence 
altered,  so  that  the  Electoral  Colleges  should 
specifically  designate  their  choice  for  the 
two  offices. 

Our  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  were 
at  first  nominated  by  caucuses  composed  of 
the  Senators  and  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  belonging  to  each  party. 
This  caucus  system,  although  we  often  see 
it  decried  by  English  writers  and  papers,  was 
really  derived  by  our  early  politicians  from 
England.  It  became  the  habit  of  the  Par- 
liamentary leaders  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories, 
soon  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  to  meet  at 
taverns  or  club-houses  in  order  to  provide 
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discipline  for  the  party  ranks,  to  discuss 
and  decide  on  measures,  and  even  on  special 
votes,  and  to  designate  the  personnel  of  new 
ministries.  Many  an  entertaining  story  of 
these  conclaves,  which  often  partook  of  a 
festive  and  literary  as  well  as  deliberative 
character,  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Addison,  Steele,  Hervey,  and  Hor- 
ace Walpole;  and  although  they  were  not 
known  as  “caucuses,”  they  were  such  in 
form  and  in  purpose. 

Even  before  the  Revolution,  American 
politics  had  taken  a distinct  party  shape, 
and  what  were  virtually  caucuses  were  held 
in  the  quaint  old  inns  of  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  on  the  part  both  of  the 
Tories  and  the  patriots.  It  was  often  de- 
cided in  these  conferences  who  should  be 
sent  to  the  General  Court,  who  should  be 
made  colonel  of  militia,  who  should  be  dele- 
gated to  the  Continental  Congress.  At  the 
“ Green  Dragon,”  in  Boston,  notable  confer- 
ences of  the  caucus  order  were  wont  to  be 
held,  in  which  Hancock,  Adams,  Otis,  and 
Warren  were  leading  and  inspiring  spirits. 

For  the  first  three  Presidential  elections, 
however,  there  were  no  nominating  caucuses 
of  Congressmen,  for  the  reason  that  the  can- 
didates were  very  clearly  designated  by  the 
events  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Constitu- 
tion-forming period.  The  will  of  the  young 
nation  was  already  demonstrated  so  clearly 
that  caucuses  were  useless.  Certain  men 
were  so  pre-eminent  that  the  general  voice 
proclaimed  them  candidates.  Washington 
was  chosen  with  one  accord,  and  by  the  aid 
of  no  political  conclave  or  party  machinery ; 
and  although,  when  his  first  term  approach- 
ed its  end,  there  had  grown  up  a serious  op- 
position to  his  Federalist  sympathies,  and 
especially  to  the  paramount  influence  of 
Hamilton,  no  attempt  was  made  to  set  up  a 
rival  candidate.  By  the  time  the  third  elec- 
tion, that  of  1796,  came  round,  however,  the 
Republican  opposition  had  become  strong 
enough  to  contest  the  country.  But  even 
now  there  was  no  need  of  a caucus.  John 
Adams,  the  Vice-President,  was  clearly  the 
most  eminent  Federalist  after  Washington ; 
nor  was  Jefferson's  position  as  the  founder, 
chief,  and  guide  of  the  Republican  party 
less  well  established.  These  two,  therefore, 
naturally  took  position  as  candidates.  The 
result  of  the  election  betrayed  that  the  par- 
ties had  nearly  equal  strength;  for  while 
Adams  had  71  electoral  votes,  Jefferson 
had  68. 

It  was  in  the  year  1800,  when  a successor 
was  to  be  chosen  to  President  Adams,  that 
the  first  caucus  recorded  in  our  history  was 
held.  It  met  at  Philadelphia,  was  called  by 
the  Republican  opposition,  and  comprised 
thirty-seven  members  of  the  Lower  House 
and  nine  Senators.  There  was  nothing  very 
strict  or  formal  about  the  meeting.  These 
gentlemen  met  to  discuss  candidates,  very 


likely  in  one  of  those  coffee-houses  which 
early  Congressmen  used  to  frequent  in  the 
Quaker  City,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  very  sharp  rivalry  for  the  places  on  the 
ticket.  The  caucus  was  of  one  accord  that 
Jefferson  should  be  presented  to  the  people 
for  the  Presidency ; and  although  there  was 
some  opposition  to  Burr,  the  New  York  rep- 
resentatives insisted  that  he  should  be  taken 
for  Vice-President,  to  carry  the  Empire  State 
and  to  checkmate  Hamilton.  The  Federal- 
ists, who  were  generally  favorable  to  giving 
Adams  a second  chance,  accepted  him  as 
their  candidate,  only  to  see  him  defeated  by 
the  Republican  chief,  while  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney  was  their  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  Vice-President.  Jefferson’s  ad- 
ministration was  so  brilliant  and  successful 
that  no  caucusing  was  done  when  the  period 
came  for  his  re-election.  There  is  scarcely 
a doubt  that  he,  like  Washington,  might 
have  had  a third  term  by  simply  accepting 
it ; but,  again  like  Washington,  he  saw  too 
clearly  the  evil  precedent  that  this  would 
establish,  to  gratify  his  ambition  to  the 
country’s  injury. 

The  first  caucus  in  which  there  was  a con- 
test was  held  in  January,  1808.  Jefferson 
was  about  to  retire  from  the  Presidency.  It 
was  certain  that  the  nominee  of  his  party 
would  be  elected.  Virginia,  that  had  al- 
ready furnished  two  out  of  the  three  Pres- 
idents, supplied  the  rival  candidates  to  the 
Republican  caucus.  One  was  James  Madi- 
son, who,  having  begun  as  a Federalist,  had 
become  a strong  political  adherent  of  Jeffer- 
son, and  was  now  Secretary  of  State.  The 
other  was  Colonel  Monroe,  who  had  been 
minister  to  France.  The  caucus  comprised 
ninety-four  Senators  and  members,  and  Mad- 
ison was  nominated  by  83  votes,  George  Clin- 
ton, the  then  Vice-President,  receiving  a 
renomination  for  that  office.  For  a second 
term  Madison  received  a unanimous  caucus 
nomination  in  1812,  and  Elbridge  Gerry  was 
named  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  after  it  had 
been  offered  and  declined  by  John  Langdon, 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Great  dissatisfaction  with  the  caucus  sys- 
tem had  now  grown  up.  The  monopoly  of 
the  Presidency  by  Virginia  was  bitterly  com- 
plained of,  especially  by  New  York,  which 
had  a favorite  candidate  in  De  Witt  Clinton. 
It  was  seeu  that  the  Congressional  caucuses 
were  controlled  by  Virginia  influences,  and 
that  that  State  still  desired  to  supply  Pres- 
idents to  the  country.  Still  the  Republic- 
ans adhered  to  the  caucus  system  a while 
longer.  A caucus  to  nominate  Madison’s 
successor  met  iu  the  Representatives’  Hall 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1816,  119  members  at- 
tending. Nineteen  Republicans  refused  to 
be  present,  from  dislike  of  the  caucus  meth- 
od. Henry  Clay,  then  the  leader  of  the 
House,  was  opposed  to  caucus  nominations, 
but  consented  to  go  to  the  meeting,  where 
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he  ottered  a resolution  that  a caucus  nomi- 
nation was  not  expedient.  The  motion  was 
voted  down ; and  now,  amidst  much  excite- 
ment, an  informal  ballot  was  taken.  Mon- 
roe, Secretary  of  State,  was  the  Virginia  and 
administration  candidate,  and  received  65 
votes ; William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  the 
choice  of  those  Republicans  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  Virginia  succession,  received 
54  votes ; and  Monroe  was  nominated.  For 
Vice-President,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  had  85 
votes,  and  Simon  Snyder  30 ; and  Tompkins, 
a New  York  rival  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  was 
chosen.  There  was  great  discontent  among 
the  defeated  faction,  and  at  one  moment  it 
seemed  probable  that  they  would  coalesce 
with  the  Federalists.  The  latter  supported 
Rufus  King  and  John  Eager  Howard  for  the 
two  offices,  and,  after  an  exciting  contest, 
the  Monroe  ticket  was  chosen  by  183  elect- 
oral votes  against  34  for  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Clay 
gave  his  support  to  Monroe. 

In  1820  the  hostility  to  the  caucus  system 
had  become  so  formidable  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Republican  party  that  it  was  resolved 
that  no  nomination  should  be  made.  This 
proved  in  the  sequel  a wise  forbearance ; for 
Mr.  Monroe  was  re-elected  by  every  elector- 
al* vote  but  one,  that  one  being  cast  by  Mr. 
Plumer,  of  New  Hampshire,  for  John  Quincy 
Adams,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  give  a President  a unanimous  vote.  We 
now  reach  the  period  which  witnessed  the 
final  struggle  between  “ King  Caucus”  and 
his  enemies. 

As  Monroe’s  second  term  approached  its 
end,  it  became  evident  that  a sharp  contest 
for  the  Chief  Magistrate’s  chair  was  about 
to  ensue.  Several  eminent  men  loomed  up 
as  aspirants,  each  with  a strong  force  of  fol- 
lowers. There  was  the  polished  and  genial 
Crawford,  of  Georgia,  who  had  already  been 
put  forward  to  oppose  Monroe.  There  was 
the  eloquent  and  chivalrous  Harry  Clay,  the 
ablest  of  Speakers  and  the  most  dashing  of 
party  leaders.  There  was  rough-hewn  An- 
drew Jackson,  the  hero  of  New  Orleans. 
There  was,  finally,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
scholarly  and  vigorous,  who  now  oocupied 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  Against 
the  protest  of  a large  number  of  Republic- 
ans, a caucus  was  called  to  make  choice  of 
one  of  these  four.  Only  sixty-eight  members 
attended,  but  some  of  them  brought  proxies 
of  absent  Republicans.  After  a vain  at- 
tempt to  procure  an  adjournment,  Mr.  Van 
Bnren  induced  the  caucus  to  proceed  to  a 
nomination.  A ballot  being  taken,  resulted 
as  follows:  William  H.  Crawford,  64 ; John 
Quincy  Adams,  10;  Andrew  Jackson,  1 ; Na- 
thaniel Macon,  1.  A ballot  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent resulted  in  the  nomination  of  the  ven- 
erable Albert  Gallatin.  The  sequel  soon 
proved  that  this  result  of  the  caucus  sys- 
tem was  distasteful  to  the  mass  of  the  dom- 
inant party  in  the  country.  Every  where 


appeared  protests  against  it.  The  Repub- 
licans in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  nom- 
inated John  Quincy  Adams,  $ud  this  nomina- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  Legislatures  of 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Rhode  Island, 
and  by  conventions  in  several  other  States. 
Tennessee  put  General  Jackson  into  the  field, 
and  Kentucky  named  Henry  Clay ; so  that 
there  were  four  candidates,  all  professed  ad- 
herents of  the  administration  party.  The 
result,  as  is  well  known,  was  that  there  was 
no  choice  by  the  people,  and  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice-President  devolved  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Clay  was 
a leading  member  of  that  body ; and  when 
it  was  found  that  he  cast  his  influence  in  fa- 
vor of  Adams,  and  that  immediately  upon 
the  latter’s  election  Clay  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State,  loud  accusations  of  a bargain 
were  made  by  the  disappointed  Jackson  men. 

General  Jackson  became  the  candidate 
of  that  section  of  the  Republicans  who  took 
up  a position  of  opposition  to  the  Adams 
administration,  and  who  now  assumed  the 
name  of  ‘ 1 Democrats and  when  election 
year  came  around  again,  in  1828,  there  was 
no  need  of  caucus  or  convention  to  nomi- 
nate him.  He  triumphed  in  the  Electoral 
Colleges  by  a vote  of  178  to  83. 

It  was  in  the  year  1831  that  the  first  na- 
tional conventions  to  nominate  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice-President  met.  The 
example  was  set,  curiously  enough,  not  by 
either  of  the  regular  political  parties,  but 
by  the  faction  which  came  into  existence 
solely  to  oppose  the  secret  order  of  Masonry. 
It  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  it  was  this 
movement  which  gave  an  opening  to  the 
public  careers  of  two  men  who  afterward 
rose,  one  to  the  Presidency,  the  other  to 
the  Senate  and  the  Secretaryship  of  State. 
These  were  William  H.  Seward  and  Millard 
Fillmore.  The  Antimasonic  party  grew  out 
of  the  excitement  produced  by  the  myste- 
rious disappearance  of  William  Morgan,  a 
member  of  the  order  who  was  supposed  to 
have  divulged  its  secrets.  In  September, 
1631,  a national  convention  of  this  party 
assembled  at  Baltimore.  John  M‘Lean,  of 
Ohio,  since  judge  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  was  adopted  as  their  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  but  he  promptly 
declined.  The  convention  then  tendered 
the  nomination  to  the  famous  Maryland 
lawyer,  William  Wirt,  formerly  Attorney- 
General,  who  accepted  it;  and  Amos  Ell- 
maker,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  added  to  the 
ticket  as  candidate  for  Vice-President. 

The  caucus  system  was  now  evidently 
extinct ; no  party  would  have  dared  to  at- 
tempt its  revival.  The  system  of  national 
conventions,  exemplified  by  the  Antimasons, 
was  seen  to  be  the  only  feasible  substitute. 
As  the  supporters  of  Jackson  now  called 
themselves  u Democrats,”  so  his  opponents 
adopted  the  designation  of  “ National  Re- 
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publicans.”  The  latter  party  was  first  in 
the  field  to  coll  a national  convention,  and 
this  convention  met  at  Baltimore  in  Decem- 
ber, 1831.  Its  session  was  brief,  for  public 
opinion  had  already  marked  out  Henry  Clay 
as  its  candidate.  Clay  was  nominated  on 
the  first  ballot,  and  John  Sergeant  was  giv- 
en the  second  place  on  the  ticket.  Thus 
the  opposition  to  Jackson,  which  was  stren- 
uous aud  hot,  was  yet  divided  at  the  start 
of  the  race  between  Clay  and  Wirt. 

The  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  issued 
the  first  call  at  this  time  for  a Democratic 
National  Convention — the  first  of  that  long 
series  of  powerful  and  exciting  conclaves 
which  have  so  often  designated  our  rulers 
sinoe.  This  body  met  in  May,  1832.  The 
Democracy  rallied  in  large  numbers  at  Bal- 
timore, which  may  be  called  the  City  of 
Conventions,  as  well  as  of  Monuments,  so 
often  has  it  been  chosen  for  their  meeting- 
place.  General  Lucas,  of  Ohio,  was  chosen 
president.  One  of  the  first  motions  passed 
by  this  convention  was  to  adopt  the  famous 
two-thirds  rule,  which  more  than  once  after- 
ward did  deadly  work  with  the  aspirations 
of  statesmen.  The  form  of  this  rule  as  adopt- 
ed at  Baltimore  was  as  follows : 

“ Resolved , That  each  State  be  entitled,  in  the  nom- 
ination to  be  made  of  a candidate  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, to  a number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number  that 
they  will  be  entitled  to  in  the  Electoral  Colleges  under 
the  new  apportionment  in  voting  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  in  the  convention  shall  be  necessary  to 
constitute  a choice.” 

There  was  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  renomi- 
nation of  President  Jackson ; and  the  word- 
ing of  the  first  part  of  this  resolution  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  contest  was 
upon  the  nominee  for  Vice-President.  John 
C.  Calhoun  had  occupied  this  office,  but  had 
separated  from  the  Jackson  party,  and  had 
become  the  apostle  of  nullification.  On  the 
other  hand,  Martin  Van  Buren,  one  of  the 
shrewdest  of  politicians,  and  the  President’s 
most  familiar  friend,  had  been  rejected  for 
minister  to  England  by  the  Whig  Senate. 
General  Jackson  was  understood  to  be  very 
desirous  that  Van  Buren  should  have  the 
second  place  on  the  ticket ; and  as  the  con- 
vention was  composed  largely  of  Jackson’s 
adherents,  Van  Buren  was  nominated  on 
the  first.  ballot,  receiving  203  votes,  to  49  for 
Philip  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  and  26  for  Col- 
onel Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky. 

The  result  of  the  campaign  thus  inaugu- 
rated by  the  first  national  conventions  in 
our  history  was  terribly  disastrous  to  Mr. 
Clay,  and  was  the  second  of  the  long  series 
of  his  defeats  in  attempting  to  reach  the 
Presidency.  General  Jackson  was  re-elect- 
ed by  219  electoral  votes ; Mr.  Clay  had  but 
49 ; Wirt  carried  Vermont’s  7 votes ; Penn- 
sylvania cast  its  vote  for  William  Wilkins ; 
and  South  Carolina  voted  for  John  Floyd, 
of  Virginia.  Martin  Van  Buren  was  abun- 


dantly consoled  for  the  rejection  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  his  nomination  as  envoy  to  London, 
for  he  became  Vice-President,  and  was  al- 
ready designated  as  the  favorite  of  General 
Jackson  for  the  succession  to  the  executive 
chair. 

General  Jackson’s  political  policy  was  of 
so  bold  and  aggressive  a character  that  to- 
ward its  close  all  who  were  not  his  submis- 
sive supporters  had  been  driven  into  opposi- 
tion. Some  time  before  the  period  of  a new 
Presidential  election,  General  Jackson  not 
only  intimated  to  his  followers  his  wish 
that  the  Democratic  nominations  should  be 
made  by  a national  convention,  but  that 
his  successor  in  the  executive  chair  should 
be  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Van  Buren.  There 
was  great  opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  in 
the  Democratic  ranks;  and  his  opponents 
were  resolved  not  to  go  into  the  conven- 
tion, but  to  concentrate  their  support  on 
another  candidate.  As  has  been  seen,  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  nominations  for  the  Pres- 
idency for  some  years.  Indeed,  after  the 
cessation  of  the  Congressional  oaucus  sys- 
tem, this  had  generally  been  the  method  by 
which  candidates  had  first  been  brought  be- 
fore the  country,  though  afterward  some- 
times formally  named  by  the  national  conven- 
tions. This  method  was  now  adopted  alike 
by  the  opponents  and  by  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren — by  his  opponents  as  a substitute 
for  a convention,  and  by  his  friends  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  decision  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Convention  when  it  met. 

Early  in  the  year  1835  the  Tennessee  Leg- 
islature nominated  Hugh  L.  White,  one  of 
the  Senators  from  that  State,  a pure  and 
venerable  man.  He  was  the  chief  of  those 
who  had  broken  away  from  General  Jack- 
son,  and  opposed  the  succession  of  Van  Bu- 
ren ; and  this  nomination  was  confirmed  by 
the  Alabama  Legislature  and  the  Tennessee 
delegation  in  Congress.  Mississippi  nomi- 
nated Van  Buren.  Meanwhile  the  Whigs, 
who  had  as  yet  held  no  national  conven- 
tions, had  not  been  idle.  They  hoped  to 
profit  by  the  dissensions  in  the  Democratic 
ranks ; and  early  in  the  year  a large  Whig 
public  meeting  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylva- 
nia, placed  General  William  Henry  Harrison 
in  nomination.  Then  a Whig  caucus  in 
Ohio  presented  the  name  of  John  M‘Lean  of 
that  State ; and  the  Whigs  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  put  their  Titan,  Daniel 
Webster,  into  the  field. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  campaign  when 
the  Democratic  Convention,  six  hundred 
strong,  assembled  in  Baltimore  in  May.  It 
was  not  an  interesting  convention,  for  it 
included  only  the  devoted  adherents  of 
General  Jackson,  and  its  work  had  been  al- 
ready laid  out  for  it  at  the  White  House.  On 
the  first  ballot  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  unani- 
mously nominated  for  President.  A brief 
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straggle  ensued  on  the  Vice  - Presidency, 
which  was  claimed  by  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion for  William  C.  Rives.  But  Colonel 
Richard  M.  Johnson  was  nominated,  in  ac- 
cordance with  General  Jackson’s  wish. 

The  course  of  events  during  Van  Buren’s 
Presidency  was  such  as  to  cause  people  to 
look  forward  with  keen  interest  not  only  to 
the  election,  but  to  the  nominating  conven- 
tions, of  1840.  The  bright  prospects  before 
the  Whigs  brought  several  rivals  to  the 
front  as  candidates  for  their  nomination; 
far  the  first  time  the  two  giants  of  that  par- 
ty, Webster  and  Clay,  were  face  to  face  as 
antagonists.  It  was  seen  that  it  would  be 
at  last  necessary  for  this  party,  which  had 
hitherto  looked  upon  national  conventions 
as  a Democratic  device,  to  adopt  this  system 
of  choosing  a candidate,  or  else  submit  to 
defeat  in  consequence  of  rival  Legislative 
nominations.  The  first  convention,  however, 
held  in  view  of  the  election  of  1840  was  that 
of  the  Abolitionists,  who  met  at  Warsaw  in 
November,  1839,  and  selected  James  G.  Bir- 
ney,  of  Michigan,  and  Francis  J.  Lemoyne, 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  their  candidates  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President. 

Then  came  the  first  and  memorable  Whig 
National  Convention,  which  assembled  at 
Harrisburg  in  December,  1839.  It  was  a re- 
markable body,  comprising  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  distinguished  men,  and  full  of  party 
zeal ; there  seemed  to  be  a consciousness  in 
the  breasts  of  all  that  they  were  about  to 
choose  the  next  President,  the  first  Whig  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair.  Its  proceedings  wore 
awaited  ^rith  the  keenest  anxiety  at  New 
York  and  at  Washington.  The  friends  of 
the  gallant  and  eloquent  Clay  were  especial- 
ly sanguine ; and  although  it  seemed  prob- 
able when  the  convention  gathered  that 
there  would  be  some  contest,  Clay  and  his 
friends  thought  the  result  assured.  Clay 
had  just  made  a stirring  speech  at  Buffalo, 
beseeching  his  party  to  take  his  name  out 
of  the  way  if  it  presented  the  least  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  unanimity.  The  convention 
met,  four  hundred  delegates  being  present. 
Governor  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  presided,  and 
in  his  opening  speech  he  announced  as  the 
Whig  creed,  “ One  Presidential  term,  the  in- 
tegrity of  public  servants,  the  safety  of  the 
public  money,  and  the  general  good  of  the 
people.”  The  organization  effected,  the  con- 
vention proceeded,  amidst  intense  excite- 
ment, to  take  an  informal  ballot.  This  re- 
sulted in  a small  plurality  for  Henry  Clay. 
The  politicians  who  opposed  his  nomination, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Antimasons  and 
anti-tariff  Whigs  would  not  support  him, 
now  began  to  work  like  beavers  among  the 
delegates.  Besides  Mr.  Clay,  the  candidates 
voted  for  were  Generals  Scott  and  Harrison. 
A few  votes  were  cast  for  Mr.  Webster,  but 
his  friends  held  him  back  in  the  hope  that 
the  other  candidates  would  kill  each  other 


off  and  make  a way  for  him.  The  first  formal 
ballot  showed  Mr.  Clay  still  slightly  leading ; 
the  next  proved  that  he  was  weakening. 
Twenty-four  ballots  were  taken,  when,  Gen- 
eral Scott  having  been  killed  off,  and  Web- 
ster’s friends  having  at  last  cast  their  whole 
strength  against  Clay  and  in  favor  of  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  the  “hero  of  Tippecanoe” 
was  nominated.  The  last  ballot  stood,  for 
Harrison,  148 ; for  Clay,  90 ; and  for  Scott,  16. 

This  event  was  a most  bitter  blow  to 
Henry  Clay.  When  he  heard  of  his  defeat, 
he  gave  way  to  ungovemed  rage,  declared 
his  friends  faithless  and  worthless,  com- 
plained that  he  was  always  nominated  when 
there  was  no  chance,  and  always  deserted 
when  there  was,  and  swore  that  he  would  bid 
adieu  forever  to  public  life,  in  which  there 
was  neither  gratitude  nor  honor.  Happily 
for  his  party  and  his  own  fame,  this  deter- 
mination was  but  momentary,  and  gave  way 
when  the  excitement  of  defeat  had  passed. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met 
at  Baltimore  in  May,  1840,  and  Governor  Will- 
iam Carroll,  of  Maryland,  was  made  its  presi- 
dent. Twenty-one  States  were  represented 
in  it.  This  body  assembled  under  very  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  for  the  temper  of 
the  country  had  already  betrayed  itself  as 
enthusiastically  favorable  to  the  Whig  tick- 
et. President  Van  Buren  was,  however,  aft- 
er some  opposition,  renominated  by  resolu- 
tion— a mode  which  had  not  before  been 
adopted.  It  was  this  convention  which 
first  framed  a “ platform”  of  party  principles 
— an  example  which  has  been  followed  ever 
since.  This  platform  embodied  a declara- 
tion in  favor  of  State  rights,  and  against 
internal  improvements  and  a high  tariff,  as- 
serted the  necessity  of  eoonomy  in  the  gov- 
ernment, opposed  a national  bank,  and  as- 
serted the  broadest  principle  of  suffrage  and 
citizenship. 

The  defeat  of  Van  Buren  was  decreed  by 
the  tone  of  publio  feeling  long  before  elec- 
tion day ; but  the  Democrats  did  not  yield 
till  after  a gallant  struggle.  The  “ log-cab- 
in”  and  “ hard-cider”  campaign  of  1840,  with 
its  squibs,  pasquinades,  and  caricatures,  its 
barbecues  and  torch -light  processions,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most?  noted  in  our  political  his- 
tory. 

The  Whigs  only  sowed  victory  to  reap 
disaster.  The  death  of  Harrison,  the  de- 
fection of  Tyler,  and  the  turbulent  politics 
of  the  latter’s  Presidency  revived  the  hopes 
and  the  energies  of  the  Democrats,  still  more 
or  less  inspired  by  " Old  Hickory”  from  his 
retreat  at  the  Hermitage.  The  apparent 
demoralization  of  the  Whigs  brought  an 
unusual  number  of  candidates  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  into  the  field ; and  when  * 
the  convention  met  at  Baltimore  in  May, 
1844,  its  action  was  awaited  with  anxious 
suspense  by  the  party  it  represented.  The 
friends  of  ex-President  Van  Buren  mustered 
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in  large  force,  and  confidently  expected  to 
secure  his  nomination.  Others  were  scarce- 
ly less  sanguine.  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan, 
was  the  choice  of  some  of  the  Western,  and 
John  C.  Calhoun  of  some  of  the  Southern, 
States ; Kentucky  hoped  to  secure  ex-Vice- 
President  Richard  M.  Johnson  as  the  candi- 
date, and  Pennsylvania  presented  the  name 
of  James  Buchanan.  Colonel  Wright,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
convention,  which  contained  325  delegates, 
entitled  to  226  votes.  The  first  motion 
made  was  intended  by  the  opponents  of 
Van  Buren  to  shut  him  out  from  the  nomi- 
nation. It  was  to  adopt  the  rule  requiring 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  to  make  a choice. 
There  was  a long  and  bitter  contest  over 
this  motion,  but  it  was  finally  carried.  Then 
the  convention,  amidst  a hubbub  of  agita- 
tion, proceeded  to  ballot.  On  the  first  bal- 
lot Mr.  Yan  Buren  polled  146,  a majority  of 
all  the  votes  cast,  but  not  two-thirds.  On 
the  second  he  fell  to  a plurality;  on  the 
third  he  dropped  still  lower;  on  the  fifth 
Cass  passed  him,  and  received  a plurality ; 
on  the  seventh  Cass  had  a majority,  but  not 
two-thirds.  The  convention  now  adjourn- 
ed to  the  next  day.  During  the  night  Cal- 
houn effected  a stratagem  which  was  to 
take  all  the  existing  candidates  out  of  the 
field.  Van  Boren's  friends,  enraged  at  his 
defeat,  and  resolved  to  kill  Cass  at  all  haz- 
ards, agreed  with  the  Tennessee  delegates, 
who  were  prompted  by  Calhoun,  to  support 
James  K.  Polk  after  the  next  ballot.  When 
the  convention  met,  and  a ballot  was  taken, 
the  vote  stood,  for  Yan  Buren,  104 ; for  Cass, 
114;  for  Polk,  44;  and  on  the  next  ballot  the 
whole  Yan  Buren  and  a large  portion  of  the 
Cass  party  went  over  to  Polk,  nominating 
him  by  a vote  of  232,  to  29  for  Cass,  2 for 
Van  Buren,  1 for  Calhoun,  and  1 for  Mar- 
cus Morton.  The  convention  then  nomi- 
nated Silas  Wright  for  Vice-President;  but 
he  declined,  and  George  M.  Dallas  replaced 
him  on  the  ticket.  A platform  of  princi- 
ples, much  like  the  former,  was  adopted. 

The  Whigs  met  in  convention  at  Balti- 
more, and  now  once  more  the  friends  of 
Clay  had  it  all  their  own  way.  The  great 
Kentuckian  was  nominated  by  acclamation. 
A short  struggle  ensued  on  the  nomination 
for  Vice-President.  The  candidates  were 
Millard  Fillmore,  John  Davis,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  the  lat- 
ter finally  succeeding.  But  Clay,  to  his  in- 
tense disappointment  and  the  despair  of 
his  devoted  supporters,  lost  the  State  of 
New  York  by  an  imprudent  letter,  and  Polk 
became  President  after  an  exciting  contest. 

The  war  with  Mexico  ensued,  and  provid- 
ed a number  of  military  as  well  as  civil  can- 
didates for  the  parties  in  1848.  Most  prom- 
inent among  these  were  General  Winfield 
Scott  and  General  Zachary  Taylor,  the  one  an 
pld  Whig,  the  other  “ innocent  of  politics." 


The  Whig  Convention,  called  the  “ Slaugh- 
ter-house Convention,"  from  the  deadly  hav- 
oc it  made  with  great  Whig  names,  met  at 
Philadelphia  in  June,  1848.  Once  more,  and 
now  for  the  last  time,  the  friends  of  Henry 
Clay  made  a desperate  rally  in  his  behalf. 
Webster,  too,  was  avowedly  in  the  field,  and, 
as  in  1840,  the  rivalry  of  these  giants  was 
destined  to  prove  the  political  ruin  of  both. 
The  military  candidates,  Taylor  and  Scott, 
were  both  denounced  as  unfit  for  the  Presi- 
dency ; and  a fifth  aspirant  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Judge  M'Lean,  of  Ohio.  But  the 
conflict  between  Webster  and  Clay  was  ex- 
ceedingly factious  and  bitter.  The  friends 
of  the  former  said  that  Clay  had  twice  had 
his  chance,  and  that  a long  debt  was  now 
due  to  the  “ Expounder  of  the  Constitution." 
Clay’s  friends  insisted  that  he  should  be 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  Whigs  just  onoe 
more.  Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  when 
the  first  ballot  was  taken.  It  resulted  thus : 
General  Taylor,  111 ; Henry  Clay,  97 ; Dan- 
iel Webster,  21;  General  Scott,  46;  Judge 
M‘Lean,  2.  A second  ballot  being  equally 
ineffectual,  the  convention  adjourned.  The 
next  morning  a ballot  was  again  taken,  with 
similar  results.  A second  ballot  showed 
these  figures : General  Taylor,  171 ; Mr.  Clay, 
30;  General  Scott,  63;  Mr.  Webster,  12.  The 
hero  of  Buena  Vista  was  thus  nominated,  to 
the  intense  chagrin  both  of  Clay  and  Web- 
ster, the  latter  of  whom  declared,  in  a petu- 
lant moment,  that  it  was  “ a nomination  not 
fit  to  be  made."  Millard  Fillmore  was  nom- 
inated for  Vice-President  by  one  of  those 
sudden,  happily  conceived  speeches  which 
have  not  seldom  captured  conventions,  hia 
name  being  presented  by  John  A.  Collier,  of 
New  York. 

The  other  two  conventions  of  that  year 
present  little  of  interest.  A Free-soil  Con- 
vention, held  at  Utica  late  in  June,  put  ex- 
President  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Charles 
Francis  Adams  in  the  field.  The  Democrat- 
ic Convention  had  been  held  at  Baltimore  in 
January,  with  ex-Speaker  Andrew  Steven- 
son as  president.  The  two-thirds  rule  waa 
again  adopted.  The  quarrel  of  Van  Buren 
and  the  “ Softs,”  with  Dickinson  and  the 
“ Hards,”  in  New  York,  resulted  in  the  nom- 
ination of  Lewis  Cass  for  President  on 
the  fourth  ballot,  he  receiving  179  votes, 
against  38  for  Levi  Woodbury,  33  for  James 
Buchanan,  and  3 for  General  Worth.  Gen- 
eral William  O.  Butler  was  named  for  Vice- 
President,  and  a platform  was  adopted.  The 
defection  of  the  Van  Buren  Free-soilers  de- 
feated Cass,  and  Taylor  and  Fillmore  were 
chosen. 

Both  the  conventions  of  1852  were  remark- 
able bodies,  the  fields  of  sharp  and  uncertain 
contests  between  eminent  aspirants,  the  re- 
sults of  both  of  which  were  surprises  to  the 
country.  Both  were  held  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  both  at  Baltimore.  The  Demo- 
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crats  came  together  first,  rallying  nearly 
three  hundred  delegates.  Four  men  of  first- 
class  ability,  and  each  with  a strong  follow- 
ing, were  ranged  as  rival  candidates.  These 
were  General  Cass,  whose  friends  claimed 
for  him  a renomination;  James  Buchanan, 
who  had  now  become  a perpetual  candidate ; 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  then  rising  to  be  the 
Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate ; and  Will- 
iam L.  Marcy,  who  had  been  Polk’s  Secreta- 
ry of  War.  No  less  than  forty-nine  ballots 
were  taken.  On  the  first  Cass  had  117; 
Buchanan,  93 ; Douglas,  20 ; and  Marcy,  27. 
Cass  rose  for  a while  and  then  fell,  and  aft- 
er several  days  of  balloting,  Virginia  sud- 
denly cast  her  vote  for  Frauklin  Pierce,  who 
was  thereupon  nominated  in  a fit  of  abrupt 
enthusiasm.  The  struggle  in  the  Whig  Con- 
vention was  even  more  prolonged.  Senator 
Evans,  of  Maine,  presided  over  it.  The  con- 
test lay  between  Fillmore,  Scott,  and  Web- 
ster. On  the  first  ballot  Fillmore  had  132 ; 
Scott,  131;  Webster,  29.  Fifty- three  at- 
tempts were  then  made,  and  the  fifty-third 
ballot  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Win- 
field Scott  by  the  following  vote : Scott,  159; 
Fillmore,  112 ; Webster,  21.  This  was  the 
death-blow  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  did  not 
survive  it  till  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
Free- soi lers  nominated  John  P.  Hale  and 
George  W.  J ulian.  The  Know-Nothings,  then 
just  organizing,  put  Jacob  Brown  in  the 
field ; an  “ Abolition”  Convention  named 
William  Goodell ; and  a “ Southern  Rights” 
Convention  paid  a similar  compliment  to 
George  M.  Troupe,  of  Georgia.  Thus  there 
were  six  tickets  in  the  field ; but  Pierce  car- 
ried the  Union  like  a whirlwind,  completely 
routing  Scott,  who  only  secured  the  votes 
of  the  four  States  of  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  Since  Mon- 
roe’s time  there  had  not  been  so  complete  a 
party  victory. 

The  campaign  of  1856  was  especially  nota- 
ble as  that  in  which  the  Republican  party, 
rising  on  the  mins  of  the  Whigs,  contested 
the  Presidency  as  a national  organization ; 
comparatively  little  interest  attached  to  the 
Democratic  Convention,  by  which  it  was 
nearly  certain  that  James  Buchanan  would 
be  made  the  candidate.  The  convention 
met  at  Cincinnati  on  the  2d  of  June.  Buch- 
anan’s principal  rival  was  President  Pierce. 
The  first  ballot  resulted  in  135  votes  for  Buch- 
anan, 122  for  Pierce,  33  for  Douglas,  and  5 
for  Cass.  After  several  ballots  Pierce’s  sup- 
porters passed  over  to  Douglas,  when  the 
vote  stood,  Buchanan,  168 ; Douglas,  121 ; 
Cass,  6.  Finally,  on  the  seventeenth  ballot, 
Buchanan  received  the  unanimous  nomina- 
tion. John  C.  Breckinridge  was  nominated 
on  the  second  ballot  for  Vice-President. 

The  first  Republican  Convention  met  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of  June.  Over  a 
thousand  delegates  made  their  appearance, 
and  Henry  S.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  was  chosen 


president.  Many  names  of  eminent  Free- 
soilers  appeared  as  candidates  for  the  nomi- 
nation. The  strongest  seemed  that  of  Will- 
iam H.  Seward;  but  he  had  formidable  com- 
petitors in  Salmon  P.  Chase,  N.  P.  Banks, 
John  M'Lean,  Charles  Sumner,  and  John  C. 
Fremont.  But  the  convention  made  quick 
work  of  the  aspirants,  and  promptly  show- 
ed its  preference  for  an  “ available”  man. 
On  the  first  ballot  John  C.  Fremont  had  359 
votes;  John  M'Lean,  196;  Sumner,  2;  and 
there  was  one  vote  each  for  Banks  and 
Seward.  On  the  second  ballot  Fremont  was 
nominated  by  a unanimous  vote.  The  can- 
didates for  the  Vice-Presidential  nomination 
were  William  L.  Dayton,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
David  Wilmot,  Preston  King,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, Thomas  H.  Ford,  Cassius  M.  Clay,  and 
many  others;  on  the  second  ballot  William 
L.  Dayton  was  chosen.  The  convention 
made  a long  platform,  and  adjourned  with 
enthusiastic  hopes  of  victory. 

The  defeat  of  the  Republicans  in  1856 
was  really  a Bunker  Hill,  presaging  triumph 
four  years  afterward.  When  the  election 
of  1860  approached,  that  party  had  waxed 
stronger  as  the  result  of  events,  and  the 
manifest  dissensions  of  its  opponents  made 
it  highly  probable  that  the  Republican  can- 
didates would  succeed.  There  were  two 
wings  in  the  Democratic  party,  those  who 
sustained  and  those  who  opposed  the  “Lit- 
tle Giant”  of  the  West,  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
When  the  Democratic  Convention  met  in 
Institute  Hall,  Charleston,  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1860,  it  was  evident  that  the  struggle 
would  be  a long  and  severe  one.  The  South- 
ern delegates  were  mostly  resolved  that 
Douglas  should  not  be  the  candidate ; the 
West  was  enthusiastically  in  his  favor.  For 
seven  days  the  contest  went  on  over  the  " 
platform  to  be  adopted,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  afternoon  of  the  eighth  day  that  a bal- 
lot was  reached.  The  vote  was  proceeded 
with  amidst  intense  excitement,  and  its  re- 
sult was  as  follows : Douglas,  145} ; James 
Guthrie,  35};  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  7 ; R.  M. 

T.  Hunter,  42;  Andrew  Johnson,  12 ; Joseph 
Lane,  6;  Jefferson  Davis,  1} ; Isaac  Toucey, 

2} ; Pierce,  1.  For  three  days  the  conven- 
tion balloted  ineffectually,  Douglas  leading 
with  150}  till  the  twenty-third  ballot,  when 
he  gained  two;  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot 
he  fell  to  151},  which  he  continued  to  poll 
until  the  fifty-seventh  ballot.  Failing  to 
nominate  him  by  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote,  the  convention  adjourned  in  despair, 
to  meet  in  Baltimore  on  the  18th  of  June. 

Before  it  re- assembled,  the  Republican 
Convention  had  met  at  Chicago,  May  16, 
and  made  its  choice.  Here  Mr.  Seward  was 
at  first  the  strongest  candidate.  Having 
made  their  platform,  the  delegates  proceed- 
ed to  vote  as  follows:  Seward,  173;  Lin- 
coln, 102;  Bates,  48;  Cameron,  50;  Chase, 
49;  McLean,  12;  Dayton,  14;  Collamer,  10. 
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The  greatest  excitement  now  prevailed,  and 
it  was  seen  that  the  struggle  was  between 
Seward  and  Lincoln.  On  the  second  ballot 
the  latter  gained  very  largely,  Pennsylvania 
casting  her  votes  for  him.  This  ballot  stood, 
Seward,  184;  Lincoln,  181;  Chase,  42;  Bates, 
35.  On  the  third,  Lincoln  had  gone  up  to 
231,  and  Seward  fallen  to  180.  This  settled 
the  contest,  and  Lincoln  was  then  unani- 
mously nominated.  The  struggle  for  Vice- 
President  was  brief,  for  Hannibal  Hamlin 
was  chosen  on  the  second  ballot,  Caseins  M. 
Clay  being  his  chief  competitor. 

The  Southern  Democrats,  who  had  se- 
ceded from  the  Charleston  Convention,  met 
at  Richmond  early  in  June,  but  adjourned 
daily  to  await  events  at  Baltimore.  At 
the  re-assembled  convention  at  Baltimore, 
Douglas  was  at  last  nominated  by  181  votes, 
to  7 for  Breckinridge  and  5 for  Guthrie. 
Then  the  seceders  lost  no  time  in  putting 
Breckinridge  and  Lane  into  the  field. 

The  “ Constitutional  Union”  party,  com- 
prised of  old  Whigs  and  Know-Nothings, 
held  a convention  at  Baltimore  in  May,  and 
selected  John  Bell  and  Edward  Everett  as 
their  candidates. 

The  subsequent  conventions  are  in  the 
recollection  of  most  of  our  readers ; and  we 
have  occupied  so  much  space  in  our  rapid 
sketch  of  these  interesting  bodies  down  to 
the  rebellion  that  there  is  none  in  which  to 


detail  those  which  have  followed.  Lincoln 
was  renominated,  with  Andrew  Johnson  for 
Vice-President,  in  1864,  his  opponent  being 
General  M'Clellan.  Both  nominations  were 
foregone  conclusions,  and  hence  compara- 
tively little  interest  attached  to  the  bodies 
which  made  them.  The  same  was  the  case 
with  the  fore-ordained  nomination  and  re- 
nomination of  General  Grant  in  1868  and 
1872,  the  interest  in  the  Republican  Con- 
ventions of  those  years  centring  upon  the 
contests  for  Vice-President.  The  Demo- 
cratic Convention  which  nominated  Horatio 
Seymour  at  New  York  in  1868  was  an  excit- 
ing, though  not  a very  eventful  one,  as  it 
already  seemed  certain  that  Grant  would 
be  elected.  The  u Liberal  Republican”  Con- 
vention which  met  at  Cincinnati  in  1872 
was  watched  with  deep  interest.  The  con- 
test there  was  between  Charles  Francis  Ad- 
ams, Lyman  Trumbull,  and  Horace  Greeley ; 
and  when  the  latter  was  finally  nominated, 
the  Democrats  had  only  to  meet  and  adopt 
their  old  foe  of  the  Tribune  as  their  candi- 
date. 

The  conventions  which  are  about  to  meet 
to  select  candidates  for  the  " Centennial” 
Presidency  promise  to  be  unusually  excit- 
ing, as  on  neither  side  does  one  man  stand 
forth  so  prominently  above  his  competitors 
as  to  relieve  the  nominating  bodies  of  a 
contest. 


[Copyright,  1878,  by  Habfek  A Bkothxba.] 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Were  uneasiness  of  conscience  measured  by  extent 
of  crime,  human  history  had  been  different,  and  one 
should  look  to  see  the  contrivers  of  greedy  wars  and 
the  mighty  marauders  of  the  money  market  in  one 
troop  of  self-lacerating  penitents  with  the  meaner 
robber  and  cut-pureef  and  the  murderer  that  doth  his 
butchery  In  small  with  his  own  hand.  No  doubt  wick- 
edness hath  its  rewards  to  distribute ; but  whoso  wins 
In  this  devil’s  game  must  needs  be  baser,  more  cruel, 
more  brutal,  than  the  order  of  this  planet  will  allow 
for  the  multitude  born  of  woman,  the  most  of  these 
carrying  a form  of  conscience— a fear  which  is  the 
shadow  of  justice,  a pity  which  is  the  shadow  of  love— 
that  hindereth  from  the  prize  of  serene  wickedness,  it- 
self difficult  of  maintenance  In  our  composite  flesh. 

ON  the  29th  of  December  Deronda  knew  that 
the  Grandcourts  had  arrived  at  the  Abbey, 
but  he  had  had  no  glimpse  of  them  before  he  went 
to  dress  for  dinner.  There  had  been  a splendid 
fall  of  snow,  allowing  the  party  of  children  the 
rare  pleasures  of  snow-balling  and  snow-building, 
and  in  the  Christmas  holidays  the  Mallinger  girls 
were  content  with  no  amusement  unless  it  were 
joined  in  and  managed  by  44  cousin,”  as  they  had 


always  called  Deronda.  After  that  out-door  exer- 
tion he  had  been  playing  billiards,  and  thus  the 
hours  had  passed  without  his  dwelling  at  all  on 
the  prospect  of  meeting  Gwendolen  at  dinner. 
Nevertheless  that  prospect  was  interesting  to  him, 
and  when,  a little  tired  and  heated  with  working 
at  amusement,  he  went  to  his  *oom  before  the 
half-hour  bell  had  rung,  he  began  to  think  of  it 
with  some  speculation  on  the  sort  of  influence  her 
marriage  with  Grandoourt  would  have  on  her, 
and  on  the  probability  that  there  would  be  some 
discernible  shades  of  change  in  her  manner  since 
he  saw  her  at  Diplow,  just  as  there  had  been 
since  his  first  vision  of  her  at  Leubronn. 

“ I fancy  there  are  some  natures  one  could  see 
growing  or  degenerating  every  day,  if  one  watched 
them,”  was  his  thought.  41 1 suppose  some  of  us 
go  on  faster  than  others ; and  I am  Bure  she  is  a 
creature  who  keeps  strong  traces  of  any  thing  that 
has  once  impressed  her.  That  little  affair  of  the 
necklace,  and  the  idea  that  somebody  thought  her 
gambling  wrong,  had  evidently  bitten  into  her. 
But  each  impressibility  tells  both  ways : it  may 
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drive  one  to  desperation  as  soon  as  to  any  thing 
better.  And  whatever  fascinations  Grandcourt 
may  have  for  capricious  tastes — good  heavens ! 
who  can  believe  that  he  would  call  out  the  tender 
affections  in  daily  companionship?  One  might 
be  tempted  to  horsewhip  him  for  the  sake  of 
getting  some  show  of  passion  into  his  face  and 
speech.  I’m  afraid  she  married  him  out  of  am- 
bition— to  escape  poverty.  But  why  did  she  run 
out  of  his  way  at  first  ? The  poverty  came  after, 
though.  Poor  thing ! she  may  have  been  urged 
into  it.  How  can  one  feel  any  thing  else  than 
pity  for  a young  creature  like  that — full  of  un- 
used life,  ignorantly  rash — hanging  all  her  blind 
expectations  on  that  remnant  of  a human  being !” 

Doubtless  the  phrases  which  Deronda’s  medi- 
tation applied  to  the  bridegroom  were  the  less 
complimentary  for  the  excuses  and  pity  in  which 
it  clad  the  bride.  His  notion  of  Grandcourt  as  a 
“ remnant”  was  founded  on  no  particular  knowl- 
edge, but  simply  on  the  impression  which  ordina- 
ry polite  intercourse  had  given  him  that  Grand- 
court had  worn  out  all  his  natural  healthy  interest 
in  things. 

In  general,  one  may  be  sure  that  whenever  a 
marriage  of  any  mark  takes  place,  male  acquaint- 
ances are  likely  to  pity  the  bride,  female  acquaint- 
ances the  bridegroom : each,  it  is  thought,  might 
have  done  better ; and  especially  where  the  bride 
is  charming,  young  gentlemen  on  the  scene  are 
apt  to  conclude  that  she  can  have  no  real  attach- 
ment to  a fellow  so  uninteresting  to  themselves 
as  her  husband,  but  has  married  him  on  other 
grounds.  Who  under  such  circumstances  pities 
the  husband  ? Even  his  female  friends  are  apt 
to  think  his  position  retributive : he  should  have 
?hosen  some  one  else.  But  perhaps  Deronda  may 
be  excused  that  he  did  not  prepare  any  pity  for 
Grandcourt,  who  had  never  struck  acquaintances 
as  likely  to  come  out  of  his  experiences  with  more 
suffering  than  he  inflicted ; whereas  for  Gwendo- 
len, young,  headlong,  eager  for  pleasure,  fed  with 
the  flattery  which  makes  a lovely  girl  believe  in 
her  divine  right  to  rule — how  quickly  might  life 
turn  from  expectancy  to  a bitter  sense  of  the  ir- 
remediable ! After  what  he  had  seen  of  her,  he 
must  have  had  rather  dull  feelingB  not  to  have 
looked  forward  with  some  interest  to  her  entrance 
into  the  room.  Still,  since  the  honey-moon  was 
already  three  weeks  in  the  distance,  and  Gwen- 
dolen had  been  enthroned  not  only  at  Ryelands, 
but  at  Diplow,  she  was  likely  to  have  composed 
her  countenance  with  suitable  manifestation  or 
concealment,  not  being  one  who  would  indulge 
the  curious  by  a helpless  exposure  of  her  feelings. 

A various  party  had  been  invited  to  meet  the 
new  couple : the  old  aristocracy  was  represented 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Pentreath ; the  old  gentry  by 
young  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzadam,  of  the  Worcester- 
shire branch  of  the  Fitzadams ; politics  and  the 
public  good,  as  specialized  in  the  cider  interest, 
by  Mr.  Fenn,  member  for  West  Orchards,  accom- 
panied by  his  two  daughters;  Lady  Mallinger’s 
family  by  her  brother,  Mr.  Raymond,  and  his  wife ; 
the  useful  bachelor  element  by  Mr.  Sinker,  the 
eminent  counsel,  and  by  Mr.  Vandernoodt,  whose 
acquaintance  Sir  Hugo  had  found  pleasant  enough 
at  Leubronn  to  be  adopted  in  England. 

All  had  assembled  in  the  drawing-room  before 
the  new  couple  appeared.  Meanwhile  the  time 
was  being  passed  chiefly  in  noticing  the  children 
— various  little  Raymonds,  nephews  and  nieces 


| of  Lady  Mallinger’s,  with  her  own  three  girls, 
who  were  always  allowed  to  appear  at  this  hour. 
The  scene  was  really  delightful— enlarged  by  full- 
length  portraits  with  deep  backgrounds,  inserted 
in  the  cedar  paneling — surmounted  by  a ceiling 
that  glowed  with  the  rich  colors  of  the  coats  of 
arms  ranged  between  the  sockets — illuminated 
almost  as  much  by  the  red  fire  of  oak  boughs  as 
by  the  pale  wax-lights — stilled  by  the  deep-piled 
carpet  and  by  the  high  English  breeding  that  sub- 
dues all  voices ; while  the  mixture  of  ages,  from 
the  white-haired  Lord  and  Lady  Pentreath  to  the 
four-year-old  Edgar  Raymond,  gave  a varied  charm 
to  the  living  groups.  Lady  Mallinger,  with  fair 
matronly  roundness  and  mildly  prominent  blue 
eyes,  moved  about  in  her  black  velvet,  carrying  a 
tiny  white  dog  on  her  arm  as  a sort  of  finish  to 
her  costume ; the  children  were  scattered  among 
the  ladies,  while  most  of  the  gentlemen  were 
standing  rather  aloof  conversing  with  that  very 
moderate  vivacity  observable  during  the  long  min- 
utes before  dinner.  Deronda  was  a little  out  of 
the  circle  in  a dialogue  fixed  upon  him  by  Mr. 
Vandernoodt,  a man  of  the  best  Dutch  blood  im- 
ported at  the  revolution : for  the  rest,  one  of  those 
commodious  persons  in  society  who  are  nothing 
particular  themselves,  but  are  understood  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  best  in  every  department; 
close-clipped,  pale-eyed,  nonchalant , as  good  a foil 
as  could  well  be  found  to  the  intense  coloring 
and  vivid  gravity  of  Deronda. 

He  was  talking  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
whose  appearance  was  being  waited  for.  Mr. 
Vandernoodt  was  an  industrious  gleaner  of  per- 
sonal details,  and  could  probably  tell  every  thing 
about  a great  philosopher  or  physicist  except  his 
theories  or  discoveries : he  was  now  implying  that 
he  had  learned  many  facts  about  Grandcourt  since 
meeting  him  at  Leubronn. 

“ Men  who  have  seen  a good  deal  of  life  don’t 
always  end  by  choosing  their  wives  so  well.  He 
has  had  rather  an  anecdotic  history — gone  rather 
deep  into  pleasures,  I fancy,  lazy  as  he  is.  But 
of  course  you  know  all  about  him.” 

“No,  really,”  said  Deronda,  in  an  indifferent 
tone.  “ 1 know  little  more  of  him  than  that  he 
is  Sir  Hugo’s  nephew.” 

But  now  the  door  opened,  and  deferred  any 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  Vandemoodt’s  communicative- 
ness. 

The  scene  was  one  to  set  off  any  figure  of  dis- 
tinction that  entered  on  it,  and  certainly  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grandcourt  entered,  no  beholder 
could  deny  that  their  figures  had  distinction. 
The  bridegroom  had  neither  more  nor  less  easy 
perfection  of  costume,  neither  more  nor  less  well- 
cut  impassibility  of  face,  than  before  his  mar- 
riage. It  was  to  be  supposed  of  him  that  he 
would  put  up  with  nothing  less  than  the  best  in 
outward  equipment,  wife  included ; and  the  wife 
on  his  arm  was  what  he  might  have  been  expect- 
ed to  choose.  “ By  George,  I think  she’s  hand- 
somer, if  any  thing  1”  said  Mr.  Vandernoodt  And 
Deronda  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but  he  said 
nothing.  The  white  silk  and  diamonds — it  may 
seem  strange,  but  she  did  wear  the  diamonds  on 
her  neck,  in  her  ears,  in  her  hair — might  have 
something  to  do  with  the  new  imposingness  of 
her  beauty,  which  flashed  on  him  as  more  un- 
questionable, if  not  more  thoroughly  satisfactory, 
than  when  he  had  first  seen  her  at  the  gaming 
table..  Some  faces  which  are  peculiar  in  their 
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beauty  are  like  original  works  of  art : for  the  first 
time  they  are  almost  always  met  with  question. 
But  in  seeing  Gwendolen  at  Diplow,  Deronda  had 
discerned  in  her  more  than  he  had  expected  of 
that  tender  appealing  charm  which  we  call  wom- 
anly. Was  there  any  new  change  since  then? 
He  distrusted  his  impressions ; but  as  he  saw  her 
receiving  greetings  with  what  seemed  a proud 
cold  quietude  and  a superficial  smile,  there  seemed 
to  be  at  work  within  her  the  same  demonic  force 
that  had  possessed  her  when  she  took  him  in  her 
resolute  glance  and  turned  away  a loser  from  the 
gaming  table.  There  was  no  time  for  more  of  a 
conclusion — no  time  even  for  him  to  give  his 
greeting — before  the  summons  to  dinner. 

He  sat  not  far  from  opposite  to  her  at  table, 
and  could  sometimes  hear  what  she  said  in  an- 
swer to  Sir  Hugo,  who  was  at  his  liveliest  in  con- 
versation with  her ; but  though  he  looked  toward 
her  with  the  intention  of  bowing,  she  gave  him 
no  opportunity  of  doing  so  for  some  time.  At 
last  Sir  Hugo,  who  might  have  imagined  that 
they  had  already  spoken  to  each  other,  said, 
44  Deronda,  you  will  like  to  hear  what  Mrs.  Grand- 
court  tells  me  about  your  favorite,  Klesmer.” 

Gwendolen’s  eyelids  had  been  lowered,  and  De- 
ronda, already  looking  at  her,  thought  he  discov- 
ered a quivering  reluctance  as  she  was  obliged  to 
raise  them  and  return  his  unembarrassed  bow  and 
smile,  her  own  smile  being  one  of  the  lip  merely. 
It  was  but  an  instant,  and  Sir  Hugo  continued 
without  pause, 

44  The  Arrowpointa  have  condoned  the  marriage, 
and  he  is  spending  the  Christmas  with  his  bride 
at  Quetcham.” 

“ I suppose  he  will  be  glad  of  it  for  the  sake  of 
his  wife,  else  I dare  say  he  would  not  have  mind- 
ed keeping  at  a distance,”  said  Deronda. 

“It’s  a sort  of  troubadour  story,”  said  Lady 
Pentreath,  an  easy,  deep-voiced  old  lady ; 44  I’m 
glad  to  find  a little  romance  left  among  us.  I 
think  our  young  people  now  are  getting  too  world-* 
ly-wise.” 

44  It  shows  the  Arrowpoints’  good  sense,  how- 
ever, to  have  adopted  the  affair,  after  the  fuss  in 
the  papers,”  said  Sir  Hugo.  “ And  disowning 
your  only  child  because  of  a misalliance  is  some- 
thing like  disowning  your  one  eye:  every  body 
knows  it’s  yours,  and  you  have  no  other  to  make 
an  appearance  with.” 

“As  to  mesalliance,  there’s  no  blood  on  any 
side,”  said  Lady  Pentreath.  “ Old  Admiral  Ar- 
rowpoint  was  one  of  Nelson’s  men,  you  know — a 
doctor’s  son.  And  we  all  know  how  the  moth- 
er’s money  came.” 

“ If  there  were  any  misalliance  in  the  case,  I 
should  say  it  was  on  Klesmer’s  side,”  said  De- 
ronda. 

“ Ah,  you  think  it  is  a case  of  the  immortal 
marrying  the  mortal.  What  is  your  opinion?” 
said  Sir  Hugo,  looking  at  Gwendolen. 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  Herr  Klesmer  thinks 
himself  immortal.  But  I dare  say  his  wife  will 
bum  as  much  incense  before  him  as  he  requires,” 
said  Gwendolen.  She  had  recovered  any  com- 
posure that  she  might  have  lost 

“ Don’t  you  approve  of  a wife  burning  incense 
before  her  husband  ?”  said  Sir  Hugo,  with  an  air 
of  jocoseness. 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  Gwendolen,  “ if  it  were  only  to 
make  others  believe  in  him.”  She  paused  a mo- 
ment, and  then  said,  with  more  gayety,  “ When 


Herr  Klesmer  admires  his  own  genius,  it  will  take 
off  some  of  the  absurdity  if  his  wife  says  Amen.” 

44  Klesmer  is  no  favorite  of  yours,  I see,”  said 
Sir  Hugo. 

44 1 think  very  highly  of  him,  I assure  you,” 
said  Gwendolen.  “His  genius  is  quite  above 
my  judgment,  and  I know  him  to  be  exceedingly 
generous.” 

She  6poke  with  the  sudden  seriousness  which 
is  often  meant  to  correct  an  unfair  or  indiscreet 
sally,  having  a bitterness  against  Klesmer  in  her 
secret  soul  which  she  knew  herself  unable  to  jus- 
tify. Deronda  was  wondering  what  he  should 
have  thought  of  her  if  he  had  never  heard  of  her 
before : probably  that  6he  put  on  a little  hardness 
and  defiance  by  way  of  concealing  some  painful 
consciousness — if,  indeed,  he  could  imagine  her 
manners  otherwise  than  in  the  light  of  his  sus- 
picion. But  why  did  she  not  recognize  him  with 
more  friendliness  ? 

Sir  Hugo,  by  way  of  changing  the  subject,  said 
to  her, 44  Is  not  this  a beautiful  room  ? It  was 
part  of  the  refectory  of  the  Abbey.  There  was 
a division  made  by  those  pillars  and  the  three 
arches,  and  afterward  they  were  built  up.  Else 
it  was  half  as  large  again  originally.  There  used 
to  be  rows  of  Benedictines  sitting  where  we  are 
sitting.  Suppose  we  were  suddenly  to  see  the 
lights  burning  low  and  the  ghosts  of  the  old 
monks  rising  behind  all  our  chairs !” 

44  Please  don’t !”  said  Gwendolen,  with  a play- 
ful shudder.  44  It  is  very  nice  to  come  after  an- 
cestors and  monks,  but  they  should  know  their 
places  and  keep  under-ground.  I should  be  rath- 
er frightened  to  go  about  this  house  all  alone.  I 
suppose  the  old  generations  must  be  angry  with 
us  because  we  have  altered  things  so  much.” 

44  Oh,  the  ghosts  must  be  of  ail  political  par- 
ties,” said  Sir  Hugo.  “And  those  fellows  who 
wanted  to  change  things  while  they  lived,  and 
couldn’t  do  it,  must  be  on  our  side.  But  if  you 
would  not  like  to  go  over  the  house  alone,  you 
will  like  to  go  in  company,  I hope.  You  and 
Grandcourt  ought  to  see  it  all  And  we  will  ask 
Deronda  to  go  round  with  us.  He  is  more  learn- 
ed about  it  than  I am.”  The  Baronet  was  in  the 
most  complaisant  of  humors. 

Gwendolen  stole  a glance  at  Deronda,  who  must 
have  heard  what  Sir  Hugo  said,  for  he  had  his 
face  turned  toward  them  helping  himself  to  an 
entree ; but  he  looked  as  impassive  as  a picture. 
At  the  notion  of  Deronda’s  showing  her  and 
Grandcourt  the  place  which  was  to  be  theirs,  and 
which  she  with  painful  emphasis  remembered 
might  have  been  his  (perhaps,  if  others  had  act- 
ed differently),  certain  thoughts  hod  rushed  in 
— thoughts  olten  repeated  within  her,  but  now 
returning  on  an  occasion  embarrassingly  new; 
and  she  was  conscious  of  something  furtive  and 
awkward  in  her  glance,  which  Sir  Hugo  must  have 
noticed.  With  her  usual  readiness  of  resource 
against  betrayal,  she  6aid,  playfully, 44  You  don’t 
know  how  much  I am  afraid  of  Mr*  Deronda.” 

“How’s  that?  Because  you  think  him  too 
learned  ?”  said  Sir  Hugo,  whom  the  peculiarity  of 
her  glance  had  not  escaped. 

44  No.  It  is  ever  since  I first  saw  him  at  Leu- 
bronn.  Because  when  he  came  to  look  on  at  the 
roulette  table,  I began  to  lose.  He  cast  an  evil- 
eye  on  my  play.  He  didn’t  approve  it.  He  has 
told  me  so.  And  now  whatever  I do  before  him, 
I am  afraid  he  will  cast  an  evil-eye  upon  it.” 
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M Grad ! Pm  rather  afraid  of  him  myself  when  j 
he  doesn’t  approve,”  said  Sir  Hngo,  glancing  at 
Deronda ; and  then  turning  his  face  toward  Gwen- 
dolen, he  said,  less  audibly,  44  I don’t  think  ladies 
generally  object  to  have  his  eyes  upon  them.” 
The  Baronet’s  small  chronic  complaint  of  face- 
tiousness was  at  this  moment  almost  as  annoying 
to  Gwendolen  as  it  often  was  to  Deronda. 

44 1 object  to  any  eyes  that  are  critical,”  she 
said,  in  a cool  high  voice,  with  a turn  of  her  neck. 

44  Are  there  many  of  these  old  rooms  left  in  the 
Abbev  ?” 

44  tfot  many.  There  is  a fine  cloistered  court 
with  a long  gallery  aboye  it  But  the  finest  bit 
of  all  is  turned  into  stables.  It  is  part  of  the 
old  church.  When  I improved  the  place  I made 
the  most  of  every  other  bit;  but  it  was  out  of  my 
reach  to  change  the  stables,  so  the  horses  have 
the  benefit  of  the  fine  old  choir.  You  must  go 
and  see  it.” 

44 1 shall  like  to  see  the  horses  as  well  as  the 
building.”  said  Gwendolen. 

44  Oh,  I have  no  stud  to  speak  of.  Grandcourt 
will  look  with  contempt  at  my  horses,”  said  Sir 
Hugo.  44  I’ve  given  up  hunting,  and  go  on  in  a 
jog-trot  way,  as  becomes  an  old  gentleman  with 
daughters.  The  fact  is,  I went  in  for  doing  too 
much  at  this  place.  We  all  lived  at  Diplow  for 
two  years  while  the  alterations  were  going  on. 
Do  you  like  Diplow  ?” 

44  Not  particularly,”  said  Gwendolen,  with  in- 
difference. One  would  have  thought  that  the 
voung  lady  had  all  her  life  had  more  family  seats 
than  she  cared  to  go  to. 

41  Ah  1 it  will  not  do  after  Ryelands,”  said  Sir 
Hugo,  well  pleased.  44  Grandcourt,  I know,  took 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  hunting.  But  he  found 
something  so  much  better  there,”  added  the  Bar- 
onet, lowering  his  voice, 44  that  he  might  well  pre- 
fer it  to  any  other  place  in  the  world.” 

44  It  has  one  attraction  for  me,”  said  Gwendo- 
len, passing  over  this  compliment  with  a chill 
smile, 44  that  it  is  within  reach  of  Offendene.” 

44 1 understand  that,”  said  Sir  Hugo,  and  then 
let  the  subject  drop. 

What  amiable  baronet  can  escape  the  effect  of 
a strong  desire  for  a particular  possession  ? Sir 
Hugo  would  have  been  glad  that  Grandcourt, 
with  or  without  reason,  should  prefer  any  other 
place  to  Diplow;  but  inasmuch  as  in  the  pure 
process  of  wishing  we  can  always  make  the  con- 
ditions of  our  gratification  benevolent,  he  did 
wish  that  Grandcourt’s  convenient  disgust  for 
Diplow  should  not  be  associated  with  his  mar- 
riage of  this  very  charming  bride.  Gwendolen 
was  much  to  the  Baronet’s  taste,  but,  as  he  ob- 
served afterward  to  Lady  Mallinger,  he  should 
never  have  taken  her  for  a young  girl  who  had 
married  beyond  her  expectations. 

Deronda  had  not  heard  much  of  this  conversa- 
tion, having  given  his  attention  elsewhere,  but 
the  glimpses  he  had  of  Gwendolen’s  manner  deep- 
ened the  impression  that  it  had  something  newly 
artificial. 

Later,  in  the  drawing-room,  Deronda,  at  some- 
body’s request,  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  sang 
Afterward  Mrs.  Raymond  took  his  place ; and  on 
rising  he  observed  that  Gwendolen  had  left  her 
seat,  and  had  come  to  this  end  of  the  room,  as  if 
to  listen  more  fully,  but  was  now  standing  with 
her  back  to  every  one,  apparently  contemplating 
a fine  cowled  head  carved  in  ivory  which  hung 


over  a small  table.  He  longed  to  go  to  her  and 
speak.  Why  should  he  not  obey  such  an  im- 
pulse, as  he  would  have  done  toward  any  other 
lady  in  the  room  ? Yet  he  hesitated  some  mo- 
ments, observing  the  graceful  lines  of  her  back, 
but  not  moving. 

If  you  have  any  reason  for  not  indulging  a 
wish  to  speak  to  a fair  woman,  it  is  a bad  plan 
to  look  long  at  her  back : the  wish  to  see  what 
it  screens  becomes  the  stronger.  There  may  be 
a very  sweet  smile  on  the  other  side.  Deronda 
ended  by  going  to  the  end  of  the  small  table,  at 
right  angles  to  Gwendolen’s  position ; but  before 
he  could  speak  she  had  turned  on  him  no  smile, 
but  such  an  appealing  look  of  sadness,  so  utterly 
different  from  the  chill  effort  of  her  recognition 
at  table,  that  his  speech  was  checked.  For  what 
was  an  appreciable  space  of  time  to  both,  though 
the  observation  of  others  could  not  have  meas- 
ured it,  they  looked  at  each  other — she  seeming 
to  take  the  deep  rest  of  confession,  he  with  an 
answering  depth  of  sympathy  that  neutralized 
other  feelings. 

44  Will  you  not  join  in  the  music  ?”  he  said,  by 
way  of  meeting  the  necessity  for  speech. 

That  her  look  of  confession  had  been  involun- 
tary  was  shown  by  that  just  perceptible  shake 
and  change  of  countenance  with  which  she  roused 
herself  to  reply,  calmly,  “I  join  in  it  by  listening. 
I am  fond  of  music.” 

44  Are  you  not  a musician  ?” 

44 1 have  given  a great  deal  of  time  to  music. 
But  I have  not  talent  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while.  I shall  never  sing  again.” 

44  But  if  you  are  fond  of  music,  it  will  always 
be  worth  while  in  private,  for  your  own  delight. 
I make  it  a virtue  to  be  content  with  my  middling- 
ness,” said  Deronda,  smiling ; 44  it  is  always  par- 
donable, so  that  one  does  not  ask  others  to  take 
it  for  superiority.” 

44 1 can  not  imitate  you,”  said  Gwendolen,  re- 
covering her  tone  of  artificial  vivacity.  44  To  be 
middling  with  me  is  another  phrase  for  being  dull 
And  the  worst  fault  I have  to  find  with  the  world 
is  that  it  is  dull.  Do  you  know,  I am  going  to 
justify  gambling  in  spite  of  you.  It  is  a refuge 
from  dullness.” 

44 1 don’t  admit  the  justification,”  said  Deronda. 
44 1 think  what  we  call  the  dullness  of  things  is  a 
disease  in  ourselves.  Else  how  could  any  one 
find  an  intense  interest  in  life  ? And  many  do.” 

44  Ah,  I see ! The  fault  I find  in  the  world  is 
my  own  fault,”  said  Gwendolen,  Bmiling  at  him. 
Then,  after  a moment,  looking  up  at  the  ivory 
again,  she  said, 44  Do  you  never  find  fault  with  the 
world  or  with  others  ?” 

44  Oh  yes.  When  I am  in  a grumbling  mood.” 

44 And  hate  people?  Confess  you  hate  them 
when  they  stand  in  your  way — when  their  gain  is 
your  loss  t That  is  your  own  phrase,  you  know.” 

44We  are  often  standing  in  each  other’s  way 
when  we  can’t  help  it.  I think  it  is  stupid  to 
hate  people  on  that  ground.” 

44  But  if  they  injure  you  and  could  have  helped 
it  ?”  said  Gwendolen,  with  a hard  intensity  un- 
accountable in  incidental  talk  like  this. 

Deronda  wondered  at  her  choice  of  subjects. 
A painful  impression  arrested  his  answer  a mo- 
ment, but  at  last  he  said,  with  a graver,  deeper 
intonation,  44  Why,  then,  after  all,  I prefer  my 
place  to  theirs.” 

44  There  I believe  you  are  right,”  said  Gwendo- 
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len,  with  a sudden  little  laugh,  and  turned  to  join 
the  group  at  the  piano. 

Deronda  looked  round  for  Grandcourt,  wonder- 
ing whether  he  followed  his  bride’s  movements 
with  any  attention ; but  it  was  rather  undiscern- 
ing  in  him  to  suppose  that  he  could  find  out  the 
fact.  Grandcourt  had  a delusive  mode  of  ob- 
serving whatever  had  an  interest  for  him,  which 
could  be  surpassed  by  no  sleepy-eyed  animal  on 
the  watch  for  prey.  At  that  moment  he  was 
plunged  in  the  depth  of  an  easy-chair,  being 
talked  to  by  Mr.  Vandemoodt,  who  apparently 
thought  the  acquaintance  of  such  a bridegroom 
worth  cultivating ; and  an  incautious  person 
might  have  supposed  it  safe  to  telegraph  secrets 
in  front  of  him,  the  common  prejudice  being 
that  your  quick  observer  is  one  whose  eyes  have 
quick  movements.  Not  at  alL  If  you  want  a 
respectable  witness  who  Will  see  nothing  incon- 
venient, choose  a vivacious  gentleman,  very  much 
on  the  alert,  with  two  eyes  wide  open,  a glass  in 
one  of  them,  and  an  entire  impartiality  as  to  the 
purpose  of  looking.  If  Grandcourt  cared  to  keep 
any  one  under  his  power,  he  saw  them  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  long  narrow  eyes,  and  if  they  went 
behind  him,  he  had  a constructive  process  by 
which  he  knew  what  they  were  doing  there.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  where  his  wife  was,  and  how 
she  was  behaving.  Was  he  going  to  be  a jealous' 
husband  ? Deronda  imagined  that  to  be  likely ; 
but  his  imagination  was  as  much  astray  about 
Grandcourt  as  it  would  have  been  about  an  unex- 
plored continent  where  all  the  species  were  pe- 
culiar. He  did  not  conceive  that  he  himself  was 
a likely  object  of  jealousy,  or  that  he  should  give 
any  pretext  for  it ; but  the  suspicion  that  a wife 
is  not  happy  naturally  leads  one  to  speculate  on 
the  husband’s  private  deportment ; and  Deronda 
found  himself  after  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  in 
the  rather  ludicrous  position  of  sitting  up  severe- 
ly holding  a Hebrew  grammar  in  his  hands  (for 
somehow,  in  deference  to  Mordecai,  he  had  begun 
to  study  Hebrew),  with  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  been  in  that  attitude  nearly  an  hour,  and  had 
thought  of  nothing  but  Gwendolen  and  her  hus- 
band. To  be  an  unusual  young  man  means  for 
the  most  part  to  get  a difficult  mastery  over  the 
usual,  which  is  often  like  the  sprite  of  ill  luck 
you  pack  up  your  goods  to  escape  from,  and  see 
grinning  at  you  from  the  top  of  your  luggage  van. 
The  peculiarities  of  Deronda’s  nature  had  been 
acutely  touched  by  the  brief  incidents  and  words 
which  made  the  history  of  his  intercourse  with 
Gwendolen ; and  this  evening’s  slight  addition  had 
given  them  an  importunate  recurrence.  It  was 
not  vanity — it  was  ready  sympathy — that  had 
made  him  alive  to  a certain  appealingness  in  her 
behavior  toward  him;  and  the  difficulty  with 
which  she  had  seemed  to  raise  her  eyes  to  bow 
to  him,  in  the  first  instance,  was  to  be  interpreted 
now  by  that  unmistakable  look  of  involuntary 
confidence  which  she  had  afterward  turned  on  him 
under  the  consciousness  of  his  approach. 

44  What  is  the  use  of  it  all  ?”  thought  Deronda, 
as  he  threw  down  his  grammar,  and  began  to 
undress.  44 1 can’t  do  any  thing  to  help  her — 
nobody  can — if  she  has  found  out  her  mistake  al- 
ready. And  it  seems  to  me  that  she  has  a dreary 
lack  of  the  ideas  that  might  help  her.  Strange 
and  piteous  to  think  what  a centre  of  wretched- 
ness a delicate  piece  of  human  flesh  like  that 
might  be,  wrapped  round  with  fine  raiment,  her 


ears  pierced  for  gems,  her  head  held  loftily,  her 
mouth  all  smiling  pretense,  the  poor  soul  within 
her  sitting  in  sick  distaste  of  all  things!  But 
what  do  I know  of  her  ? There  may  be  a demon 
in  her  to  match  the  worst  husband,  for  what  I 
can  tell  She  was  clearly  an  ill-educated,  world- 
ly girl : perhaps  she  is  a coquette.” 

This  last  reflection,  not  much  believed  in,  was 
a self  • administered  dose  of  caution,  prompted 
partly  by  Sir  Hugo’s  much-contemned  joking  on 
the  subject  of  flirtation.  Deronda  resolved  not 
to  volunteer  any  tete-d-tete  with  Gwendolen  during 
the  few  days  of  her  stay  at  the  Abbey ; and  he 
was  capable  of  keeping  a resolve  in  spite  of  much 
inclination  to  the  contrary. 

But  a man  can  not  resolve  about  a woman’s 
actions,  least  of  all  about  those  of  a woman  like 
Gwendolen,  in  whose  nature  there  was  a com- 
bination of  proud  reserve  with  rashness,  of  per- 
ilously poised  terror  with  defiance,  which  might 
alternately  flatter  and  disappoint  control  Few 
words  could  less  represent  her  than  “coquette.” 
She  had  a native  love  of  homage,  and  belief  in 
her  own  power ; but  no  cold  artifice  for  the  sake 
of  enslaving.  And  the  poor  thing’s  belief  in  her 
power,  with  her  other  dreams  before  marriage, 
had  often  to  be  thrust  aside  now  like  the  toyB  of 
a sick  child,  which  it  looks  at  with  dull  eyes,  and 
has  no  heart  to  play  with,  however  it  may  try. 

The  next  day  at  lunch  Sir  Hugo  said  to  her, 
44  The  thaw  has  gone  on  like  magic,  and  it’s  so 
pleasant  out-of-doors  just  now — shall  we  go  and 
see  the  stables  and  the  other  old  bits  about  the 
place  ?” 

44  Yes,  pray,”  said  Gwendolen.  44  You  will  like 
to  see  the  stables,  Henleigh  ?”  she  added,  looking 
at  her  husband. 

44  Uncommonly,”  said  Grandcourt,  with  an  in- 
difference which  seemed  to  give  irony  to  the  word, 
as  he  returned  her  look.  It  was  the  first  time 
Deronda  had  seen  them  speak  to  each  other  since 
their  arrival,  and  he  thought  their  exchange  of 
looks  as  cold  and  official  as  if  it  had  been  a cere- 
mony to  keep  up  a charter.  Still,  the  English 
fondness  for  reserve  will  account  for  much  nega- 
tion; and  Grandcourt’s  manners  with  an  extra 
veil  of  reserve  over  them  might  be  expected  to 
present  the  extreme  type  of  the  national  taste. 

44  Who  else  is  inclined  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
house  and  premises  ?”  said  Sir  Hugo.  44  The  la- 
dies must  muffle  themselves : there  is  only  just 
about  time  to  do  it  well  before  sunset.  You  will 
go,  Dan,  won’t  you  ?” 

44  Oh  yes,”  said  Deronda,  carelessly,  knowing 
that  Sir  Hugo  would  think  any  excuse  disobliging. 

44  All  meet  in  the  library,  then,  when  they  are 
ready — say,  in  half  an  hour,”  said  the  Baronet 
Gwendolen  made  herself  ready  with  wonderful 
quickness,  and  in  ten  minutes  came  down  into 
the  library  in  her  sables,  plume,  and  little  thick 
boots.  As  soon  as  she  entered  the  room  she  was 
aware  that  some  one  else  was  there : it  was  pre- 
cisely what  she  had  hoped  for.  Deronda  was 
standing  with  his  back  toward  her  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room,  and  was  looking  over  a newspaper. 
How  could  little  thick  boots  make  any  noise  on 
an  Axminster  carpet  ? And  to  cough  would  have 
seemed  an  intended  signaling,  which  her  pride 
could  not  condescend  to;  also,  she  felt  bashful 
about  walking  up  to  him  and  letting  him  know 
that  she  was  there,  though  it  was  her  hunger  to 
speak  to  him  which  had  set  her  imagination  on 
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constructing  this  chance  of  finding  him,  and  had 
made  her  hurry  down,  as  birds  hover  near  the 
water  which  they  dare  not  drink.  Always  un- 
easily dubious  about  his  opinion  of  her,  she  felt 
a peculiar  anxiety  to-day,  lest  he  might  think  of 
her  with  contempt,  as  one  triumphantly  conscious 
of  being  Grandcourt’s  wife,  the  future  lady  of  this 
domain.  It  was  her  habitual  effort  now  to  mag- 
nify the  satisfactions  of  her  pride,  on  which  she 
nourished  her  strength ; but  somehow  Deronda’s 
being  there  disturbed  them  alL  There  was  not 
the  faintest  touch  of  coquetry  in  the  attitude  of 
her  mind  toward  him:  he  was  unique  to  her 
among  men,  because  he  had  impressed  her  as  be- 
ing not  her  admirer  but  her  superior:  in  some 
mysterious  way  he  was  becoming  a part  of  her 
conscience,  as  one  woman  whose  nature  is  an  ob- 
ject of  reverential  belief  may  become  a new  con- 
science to  a man. 

And  now  he  would  not  look  round  and  find  out 
that  she  was  there ! The  paper  crackled  in  his 
hand,  his  head  rose  and  sank,  exploring  those 
stupid  columns,  and  he  was  evidently  stroking  his 
beard,  as  if  this  world  were  a very  easy  affair  to 
her.  Of  course  all  the  rest  of  the  company  would 
soon  be  down,  and  the  opportunity  of  her  saying 
something  to  efface  her  flippancy  of  the  evening 
before  would  be  quite  gone.  She  felt  sick  with 
irritation — so  fast  do  young  creatures  like  her  ab- 
sorb misery  through  invisible  suckers  of  their 
own  fancies— and  her  face  had  gathered  that  pe- 
culiar expression  which  comes  with  a mortifica- 
tion to  which  tears  are  forbidden. 

At  last  he  threw  down  the  paper  and  turned 
round. 

44  Oh,  you  are  there  already,”  he  said,  coming 
forward  a step  or  two.  44 1 must  go  and  put  on 
my  coat.” 

He  turned  aside  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 
This  was  behaving  quite  badly.  Mere  politeness 
would  have  made  him  stay  to  exchange  some 
words  before  leaving  her  alone.  It  was  true  that 
Grandcourt  came  in  with  Sir  Hugo  immediately 
after,  so  that  the  words  must  have  been  too  few 
to  be  worth  any  thing.  As  it  was,  they  saw  him 
walking  from  die  library  door. 

44  A — you  look  rather  ill,”  said  Grandcourt,  go- 
ing straight  up  to  her,  standing  in  front  of  her, 
and  looking  into  her  eyes.  44  Do  you  feel  equal 
to  the  walk  ?” 

44  Yes,  I shall  like  it,”  said  Gwendolen,  without 
the  slightest  movement,  except  this  of  the  lips. 

44  We  could  put  off  going  over  the  house,  you 
know,  and  only  go  out-of-doors,”  said  Sir  Hugo, 
kindly,  while  Grandcourt  turned  aside. 

44  Oh  dear  no !”  said  Gwendolen,  speaking  with 
determination ; 44  let  us  put  off  nothing.  I want 
a long  walk.” 

The  rest  of  the  walking  party — two  ladies  and 
two  gentlemen  besides  Deronda — had  now  assem- 
bled; and  Gwendolen,  rallying,  went  with  due 
oheerfulness  by  the  side  of  Sir  Hugo,  paying  ap- 
parently an  equal  attention  to  the  commentaries 
Deronda  was  called  upon  to  give  on  the  various 
architectural  fragments,  and  to  Sir  Hugo’s  rea- 
sons for  not  attempting  to  remedy  the  mixture  of 
the  undisguised  modem  with  the  antique — which, 
in  his  opinion,  only  made  the  place  the  more  truly 
historical.  On  their  way  to  the  buttery  and  kitch- 
en they  took  thr  outside  of  the  house,  and  paused 
before  a beautiful  pointed  doorway,  which  was 
the  only  old  remnant  in  the  east  front 


44  Well,  now,  to  my  mind,”  said  Sir  Hugo, 44  that 
is  more  interesting  standing  as  it  is  in  the  middle 
of  what  is  frankly  four  centuries  later,  than  if  the 
whole  front  had  been  dressed  up  in  a pretense  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Additions  ought  to  smack 
of  the  time  when  they  are  made,  and  carry  the 
stamp  of  their  period.  I wouldn’t  destroy  any 
old  bits,  but  that  notion  of  reproducing  the  old  is 
a mistake,  I think.  At  least,  if  a man  likes  to  do 
it,  he  must  pay  for  his  whistle.  Besides,  where 
are  you  to  stop  along  that  road — making  loop- 
holes where  you  don’t  want  to  peep,  and  so  on  ? 
You  may  as  well  ask  me  to  wear  out  the  stones 
with  kneeling ; eh,  Grandcourt  ?” 

44  A confounded  nuisance,”  drawled  Grandcourt. 
44 1 hate  fellows  wanting  to  howl  litanies — acting 
the  greatest  bores  that  have  ever  existed.” 

44  Well,  yes,  that’s  what  their  romanticism  must 
come  to,”  said  Sir  Hugo,  in  a tone  of  confidential 
assent — 44  that  is,  if  they  carry  it  out  logically.” 

44 1 think  that  way  of  arguing  against  a course 
because  it  may  be  ridden  down  to  an  absurdity 
would  soon  bring  life  to  a stand-still,”  said  De- 
ronda. 44  It  is  not  the  logic  of  human  action, 
but  of  a roasting-jack,  that  must  go  on  to  the 
last  turn  when  it  has  been  once  wound  up.  We 
can  do  nothing  safely  without  some  judgment  as 
to  where  we  are  to  stop.” 

44 1 find  the  rule  of  the  pocket  the  best  guide,” 
said  Sir  Hugo,  laughingly.  44  And  as  for  most  of 
your  new-old  building,  you  had  need  hire  men  to 
scratch  and  chip  it  all  over  artistically  to  give  it 
an  elderly-looking  surface ; which  at  the  present 
rate  of  labor  would  not  answer.” 

44  Do  you  want  to  keep  up  the  old  fashions, 
then,  Mr.  Deronda  ?”  said  Gwendolen,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  freedom  of  grouping  to  fall  back 
a little,  while  Sir  Hugo  and  Grandcourt  went  on. 

44  Some  of  them.  I don’t  see  why  we  should 
not  use  our  choice  there  as  we  do  elsewhere,  or 
why  either  age  or  novelty  by  itself  is  an  argument 
for  or  against.  To  delight  in  doing  things  be- 
cause our  fathers  did  them  is  good  if  it  shut^  out 
nothing  better ; it  enlarges  the  range  of  affection, 
and  affection  is  the  broadest  basis  of  good  in  life.” 

44  Do  you  think  so  ?”  said  Gwendolen,  with  a little 
surprise.  44 1 should  have  thought  you  cared  most 
about  ideas,  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  all  that.” 

44  But  to  care  about  them  is  a sort  of  affection,” 
said  Deronda,  smiling  at  her  sudden  naivete. 
44  Call  it  attachment,  interest,  willingness  to  bear 
a great  deal  for  the  sake  of  being  with  them  and 
saving  them  from  injury.  Of  course  it  makes  a 
difference  if  the  objects  of  interest  are  human 
beings ; but  generally  in  all  deep  affections  the 
objects  are  a mixture — half  persons  and  half 
ideas  — sentiments  and  affections  flow  in  to- 
gether.” 

44 1 wonder  whether  I understand  that,”  said 
Gwendolen,  putting  up  her  chin  in  her  old  saucy 
manner.  44 1 believe  I am  not  very  affectionate ; 
perhaps  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  is  the  reason 
why  I don’t  see  much  good  in  life.” 

44  No,  I did  not  mean  to  tell  you  that ; but  I 
admit  that  I should  think  it  true  if  I believed 
what  you  say  of  yourself,”  said  Deronda,  gravely. 

Here  Sir  Hugo  and  Grandcourt  turned  round 
and  paused. 

44 1 never  can  get  Mr.  Deronda  to  pay  me  a com- 
pliment,” said  Gwendolen.  44 1 have  quite  a cu- 
riosity to  see  whether  a little  flattery  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  him.” 
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“ Ah !”  said  Sir  Hugo,  glancing  at  Deronda, 
44  the  fact  is,  it  is  hopeless  to  flatter  a bride.  We 
give  it  up  in  despair.  She  has  been  so  fed  on 
sweet  speeches  that  every  thing  we  say  seems 
tasteless." 

“Quite  true,"  said  Gwendolen,  bending  her 
head  and  smiling.  “ Mr.  Grandcourt  won  me  by 
neatly  turned  compliments.  If  there  had  been 
one  word  out  of  place,  it  would  have  been  fatal” 

“ Do  you  hear  that  ?”  said  Sir  Hugo,  looking  at 
the  husband. 

“Yes,”  said  Grandcourt,  without  change  of 
countenance.  “It  is  a deucedly  hard  thing  to 
keep  up,  though.” 

All  this  seemed  to  Sir  Hugo  a natural  playful- 
ness between  such  a husband  and  wife ; but  De- 
ronda wondered  at  the  misleading  alternations  in 
Gwendolen's  manner,  which  at  one  moment  seem- 
ed to  invite  sympathy  by  child-like  indiscretion, 
at  another  to  repel  it  by  proud  concealment.  He 
tried  to  keep  out  of  her  way  by  devoting  him- 
self to  Miss  Juliet  Fenn,  a young  lady  whose 
profile  had  been  so  unfavorably  decided  by  cir- 
cumstances over  which  she  had  no  control  that 
Gwendolen  some  months  ago  had  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  be  jealous  of  her.  Nevertheless,  when 
they  were  seeing  the  kitchen — a part  of  the  orig- 
inal building  in  perfect  preservation — the  depth  of 
shadow  in  the  niches  of  the  stone  walls  and  groined 
vault,  the  play  of  light  from  the  huge  glowing  fire 
on  polished  tin,  brass,  and  copper,  the  fine  res- 
onance that  came  with  every  sound  of  voice  or 
metal,  were  all  spoiled  for  Gwendolen,  and  Sir 
Hugo's  speech  about  them  was  made  rather  im- 
portunate, because  Deronda  was  discoursing  to 
the  other  ladies  and  kept  at  a distance  from  her. 
It  did  not  signify  that  the  other  gentlemen  took 
the  opportunity  of  being  near  her:  of  what  use 
in  the  world  was  their  admiration  while  she  had 
an  uneasy  sense  that  there  was  some  standard  in 
Deronda's  mind  which  measured  her  into  little- 
ness? Mr.  Vandernoodt,  who  had  the  mania  of 
always  describing  one  thing  while  you  were  look- 
ing at  another,  was  quite  intolerable  with  his  in- 
sistence on  Lord  Blough's  kitchen,  which  he  had 
seen  in  the  north. 

“ Pray  don't  ask  us  to  see  two  kitchens  at  once. 
It  makes  the  heat  double.  I must  really  go  out 
of  it,”  she  cried  at  last,  marching  resolutely  into 
the  open  air,  and  leaving  the  others  in  the  rear. 
Grandcourt  was  already  out,  and  as  she  joined 
him  he  said, 

44 1 wondered  how  long  you  meant  to  stay  in 
that  damned  place” — one  of  the  freedoms  he 
had  assumed  as  a husband  being  the  use  of  his 
strongest  epithets.  Gwendolen,  turning  to  see 
the  rest  of  the  party  approach,  said, 

“It  was  certainly  father  too  warm  in  one’s 
wraps.” 

They  walked  on  the  gravel  across  a green  court, 
where  the  snow  still  lay  in  islets  on  the  grass,  and 
in  masses  on  the  boughs  of  the  great  cedar  and  the 
crenelated  coping  of  the  stone  walls,  and  then 
into  a larger  court,  where  there  was  another  ce- 
dar, to  find  the  beautiful  choir  long  ago  turned 
into  stables,  in  the  first  instance  perhaps  after  an 
impromptu  fashion  by  troopers,  who  had  a pious 
satisfaction  in  insulting  the  priests  of  Baal  and 
the  images  of  Ashtaroth,  the  queen  of  heaven. 
The  exterior — its  west  end,  save  for  the  stable 
door,  walled  in  with  brick  and  covered  with  ivy — 
was  much  defaced,  maimed  of  finial  and  gargoyle, 


the  friable  limestone  broken  and  fretted,  and 
lending  its  soft  gray  to  a powdery  dark  lichen ; 
the  long  windows,  too,  were  filled  in  with  brick 
as  far  as  the  springing  of  the  arches,  the  broad 
clear-story  windows  with  wire  or  ventilating 
blinds.  With  the  low  wintry  afternoon  sun  upon 
it,  sending  shadows  from  the  cedar  boughs,  and 
lighting  up  the  touches  of  snow  remaining  on 
every  ledge,  it  had  still  a scarcely  disturbed  as- 
pect of  antique  solemnity,  which  gave  the  scene 
in  the  interior  rather  a startling  effect ; though, 
ecclesiastical  or  reverential  indignation  apart,  the 
eyes  could  hardly  help  dwelling  with  pleasure  on 
its  piquant  picturesqueness.  Each  finely  arched 
chapel  was  turned  into  a stall,  where  in  the  dusty 
glazing  of  the  windows  there  still  gleamed  patches 
of  crimson,  orange,  blue,  and  palest  violet ; for 
the  rest,  the  choir  had  been  gutted,  the  floor  lev- 
eled, paved,  and  drained  according  to  the  most 
approved  fashion,  and  a line  of  loose  boxes  erect- 
ed in  the  middle : a soft  light  fell  from  the  up- 
per windows  on  sleek  brown  or  gray  flanks  and 
haunches ; on  mild  equine  faces  looking  out  with 
active  nostrils  over  the  varnished  brown  board- 
ing ; on  the  hay  hanging  from  racks  where  the 
saints  once  looked  down  from  the  altarpieces, 
and  on  the  pale  golden  straw  scattered  or  in 
heaps ; on  a little  white-and-liver-colored  spaniel 
making  his  bed  on  the  back  of  an  elderly  hack- 
ney, and  on  four  ancient  angels,  still  showing 
signs  of  devotion  like  mutilated  martyrs — while 
over  all,  the  grand  pointed  roof,  untouched  by  re- 
forming wash,  showed  its  lines  and  colors  mys- 
teriously through  veiling  shadow  and  cobweb, 
and  a hoof  now  and  then  striking  against  the 
boards  seemed  to  fill  the  vault  with  thunder, 
while  outside  there  was  the  answering  bay  of  the 
blood-hounds. 

44  Oh,  this  is  glorious  1”  Gwendolen  burst  forth, 
in  forgetfulness  of  every  thing  but  the  immediate 
impression : there  had  been  a little  intoxication 
for  her  in  the  grand  spaces  of  courts  and  build- 
ing, and  the  fact  of  her  being  an  important  per- 
son among  them.  44  This  is  glorious ! Only  I 
wish  there  were  a horse  in  every  one  of  the 
boxes.  I would  ten  times  rather  have  these  sta- 
bles than  those  at  Ryelands.” 

But  she  had  no  sooner  said  this  than  some 
consciousness  arrested  her,  and  involuntarily  she 
turned  her  eyes  toward  Deronda,  who  oddly 
enough  had  taken  off  his  felt  hat,  and  stood  hold- 
ing it  before  him  as  if  they  had  entered  a room 
or  an  actual  church.  He,  like  others,  happened 
to  be  looking  at  her,  and  their  eyes  met — to  her 
intense  vexation,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that  by 
looking  at  him  she  had  betrayed  the  reference  of 
her  thoughts,  and  she  felt  herself  blushing : she 
exaggerated  the  impression  that  even  Sir  Hugo 
as  well  as  Deronda  would  have  of  her  bad  taste 
in  referring  to  the  possession  of  any  thing  at  the 
Abbey : as  for  Deronda,  she  had  probably  made 
him  despise  her.  Her  annoyance  at  what  she 
imagined  to  be  the  obviousness  of  her  confusion 
robbed  her  of  her  usual  facility  in  carrying  it  off 
by  playful  speech,  and  turning  up  her  face  to 
look  at  the  roof,  she  wheeled  away  in  that  atti- 
tude. If  any  had  noticed  her  blush  as  signifi- 
cant, they  had  certainly  not  interpreted  it  by  the 
secret  windings  and  recesses  of  her  feeling.  A 
blush  is  no  language : only  a dubious  flag-signal 
which  may  mean  either  of  two  contradictories. 
Deronda  alone  had  a faint  guess  at  some  part  of 
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her  feeling ; but  while  he  was  observing  her,  he 
was  himself  under  observation. 

44  Do  you  take  off  your  hat  to  the  horses  ? ” said 
Grandcourt,  with  a slight  sneer. 

44  Why  not  ?”  said  Deronda,  covering  himself. 
He  had  really  taken  off  the  hat  automatically, 
and  if  he  had  been  an  ugly  man,  might  doubtless 
have  done  so  with  impunity : ugliness  having  nat- 
urally the  air  of  involuntary  exposure,  and  beau- 
ty, of  display. 

Gwendolen's  confusion  was  soon  merged  in  the 
survey  of  the  horses,  which  Grandcourt  politely 
abstained  from  appraising,  languidly  assenting  to 
Sir  Hugo's  alternate  depreciation  and  eulogy  of 
the  same  animal,  as  one  that  he  should  not  have 
bought  when  he  was  younger,  and  piqued  himself 
on  his  horses,  but  yet  one  that  had  better  quali- 
ties than  many  more  expensive  brutes. 

44  The  fact  is,  stables  dive  deoper  and  deeper 
Into  the  pocket  nowadays,  and  I am  very  glad  to 
have  got  rid  of  that  dbnangeaiMm,”  said  Sir  Hugo, 
as  they  were  coming  out. 

44  What  is  a man  to  do,  though  ?”  said  Grand- 
court. 44  He  must  ride.  I don’t  see  what  else 
there  is  to  do.  And  I don’t  call  It  riding  to  sit 
astride  a set  of  brutes  with  every  deformity  under 
the  sun.” 

This  delicate  diplomatic  way  of  characterizing 
Sir  Hugo’s  stud  did  not  require  direct  notice ; and 
the  Baronet  feeling  that  the  conversation  had 
worn  rather  thin,  said  to  the  party  generally, 
“Now  we  are  going  to  see  the  cloister — the  finest 
bit  of  all — in  perfect  preservation:  the  monks 
might  have  been  walking  there  yesterday.” 

But  Gwendolen  had  lingered  behind  to  look  at 
the  kenneled  blood-hounds,  perhaps  because  she 
felt  a little  dispirited ; and  Grandcourt  waited  for 
her. 

44  Tou  had  better  take  my  arm,”  he  said,  in  his 
low  tone  of  command ; and  she  took  it. 

44  It's  a great  bore  being  dragged  about  in  this 
way,  and  no  cigar,”  said  Grandcourt* 

44 1 thought  you  would  like-  it.” 

44  Like  it  ?— one  eternal  chatter.  And  encour- 
aging those  ugly  girls — inviting  one  to  meet  such 
monsters.  How  that  fat  Deronda  can  bear  look- 
ing at  her — ” 

44  Why  do  you  call  him  a fait  Do  you  object 
to  him  so  much  tn 

“Object  ? no.  What  do  I care  about  his  being 
a fait  It's  of  no  consequence  to  me.  I'll  invite 
him  to  Diplow  again  if  you  like.” 

“I  don't  think  he  would  come.  He  is  too 
clever  and  learned  to  care  about  us,”  said  Gwen- 
dolen, thinking  it  useful  for  her  husband  to  be 
told  (privately)  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be 
looked  down  upon. 

44 1 never  saw  that  make  much  difference  in  a 
man.  Either  he  is  a gentleman,  or  he  is  not,” 
said  Grandcourt. 

That  a new  husband  and  wife  should  snatch 
a moment's  tete-d-tite  was  what  could  be  under- 
stood and  indulged;  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
left  them  in  the  rear  till,  re-entering  the  garden, 
they  all  paused  in  that  cloistered  court  where, 
among  the  falling  rose  petals  thirteen  years  be- 
fore, we  8a w a boy  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
first  sorrow.  This  cloister  was  built  of  harder 
stone  than  the  church,  and  had  been  in  greater 
safety  from  the  wearing  weather.  It  was  a rare 
example  of  a northern  cloister  with  arched  and 
pillared  openings  not  intended  for  glazing,  and  the 
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delicately  wrought  foliage  of  the  capitals  seemed 
still  to  carry  the  very  touches  of  the  chisel.  Gwen- 
dolen had  dropped  her  husband's  arm  and  joined 
the  other  ladies,  to  whom  Deronda  was  noticing 
the  delicate  sense  which  had  combined  freedom 
with  accuracy  in  the  imitation  of  natural  forms. 

44 1 wonder  whether  one  oftener  learns  to  love 
real  objects  through  their  representations,  or  the 
representations  through  the  real  objects,”  he  said, 
after  pointing  out  a lovely  capital  made  by  the 
curled  leaves  of  greens,  showing  their  reticulated 
under  side  with  the  firm  gradual  swell  of  its  cen- 
tral rib.  44  When  I was  a little  fellow  these  cap- 
itals taught  me  to  observe,  and  delight  in,  the 
structure  of  leaves.” 

44 1 suppose  you  can  see  every  line  of  them 
with  your  eyes  shut,”  said  Juliet  Fenn. 

44  Yes.  I was  always  repeating  them,  because 
for  a good  many  years  this  court  stood  for  me 
as  my  only  image  of  a convent,  and  whenever 
I read  of  monks  and  monasteries,  this  was  my 
scenery  for  them.” 

44  You  must  love  this  place  very  much,”  said 
Miss  Fenn,  innocently,  not  thinking  of  inherit- 
ance. 44  So  many  homes  are  like  twenty  others. 
But  this  is  unique,  and  you  seem  to  know  every 
cranny  of  it  I dare  say  you  could  never  love 
another  home  so  well.” 

44  Oh,  I cariy  it  with  me,”  said  Deronda,  quiet- 
ly, being  used  to  all  possible  phases  of  this 
thought  44  To  most  men  their  early  home  is  no 
more  than  a memory  of  their  early  years,  and 
I’m  not  sure  but  they  have  the  best  of  it.  The 
image  is  never  marred.  There’s  no  disappoint- 
ment in  memory,  and  one's  exaggerations  are  al- 
ways on  the  good  side.” 

Gwendolen  felt  sure  that  he  spoke  in  that  way 
out  of  delicacy  to  her  and  Grandcourt — because 
he  knew  they  must  hear  him ; and  that  he  prob- 
ably thought  of  her  as  a selfish  creature  who  only 
cared  about  possessing  things  in  her  own  person. 
But  whatever  he  might  say,  it  must  have  been  a 
secret  hardship  to  him  that  any  circumstances  of 
his  birth  had  shut  him  out  from  the  inheritance 
of  his  father’s  position ; and  if  he  supposed  that 
she  exulted  in  her  husband's  taking  it,  what 
could  he  feel  for  her  but  scornful  pity  ? Indeed, 
it  seemed  dear  to  her  that  he  was  avoiding  her, 
and  preferred  talking  to  others — which  neverthe- 
less was  not  kind  in  him. 

With  these  thoughts  in  her  mind,  she  was  pre- 
vented by  a mixture  of  pride  and  timidity  from 
addressing  him  again,  and  when  they  were  look- 
ing at  the  rows  of  quaint  portraits  in  the  gallery 
above  the  cloisters,  she  kept  up  her  air  of  inter- 
est and  made  her  vivacious  remarks  without  any 
direct  appeal  to  Deronda.  But  at  the  end  she 
was  very  weary  of  her  assumed  spirits,  and  as 
Grandcourt  turned  into  the  billiard-room,  she 
went  to  the  pretty  boudoir  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  her,  and  shut  herself  up  to  look  melan- 
choly at  her  ease.  No  chemical  process  shows  a 
more  wonderful  activity  than  the  transforming 
influence  of  the  thoughts  we  imagine  to  be  going 
on  in  another.  Changes  in  theory,  religion,  ad- 
mirations, may  begin  with  a suspicion  of  dissent 
or  disapproval,  even  when  the  grounds  of  disap- 
proval are  but  matter  of  searching  conjecture. 

Poor  Gwendolen  was  conscious  of  an  uneasy, 
transforming  process — all  the  old  nature  shaken 
to  its  depths,  its  hopes  spoiled,  its  pleasures  per- 
turbed, but  still  showing  wholeness  and  strength 
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in  the  will  to  re-assert  itself.  After  every  new 
shock  of  humiliation  she  tried  to  adjust  herself 
and  seize  her  old  supports — proud  concealment; 
trust  in  new  excitements  that  would  make  life  go 
by  without  much  thinking;  trust  in  some  deed  of 
reparation  to  nullify  her  self-blame  and  shield 
her  from  a vague,  ever-visiting  dread  of  some 
horrible  calamity ; trust  in  the  hardening  effect 
of  use  and  wont  that  would  make  her  indifferent 
to  her  miseries. 

Yes — miseries.  This  beautiful,  healthy  young 
creature,  with  her  two-and-twenty  years  and  her 
gratified  ambition,  no  longer  felt  inclined  to  kiss 
her  fortunate  image  in  the  glpss ; she  looked  at 
it  with  wonder  that  she  could  be  so  miserable. 
One  belief  which  had  accompanied  her  through 
her  unmarried  life  as  a self -cajoling  superstition, 
encouraged  by  the  subordination  of  every  one 
about  her — the  belief  in  her  own  power  of  domi- 
nating— was  utterly  gone.  Already,  in  seven  short 
weeks,  which  seemed  half  her  life,  her  husband 
had  gained  a mastery  which  she  could  no  more 
resist  than  she  could  have  resisted  the  benumb- 
ing effect  from  the  touch  of  a torpedo.  Gwen- 
dolen’s will  had  seemed  imperious  in  its  small 
girlish  sway;  but  it  was  the  will  of  a creature 
with  a large  discourse  of  imaginative  fears:  a 
shadow  would  have  been  enough  to  relax  its  hold. 
And  she  had  found  a will  like  that  of  a crab  or 
a boa-constrictor  which  goes  on  pinching  or  crush- 
ing without  alarm  at  thunder.  Not  that  Grand- 
court  was  without  calculation  of  the  intangible 
effects  which  were  the  chief  means  of  masteiy; 
indeed,  he  had  a surprising  acuteness  in  detect- 
ing that  situation  of  feeling  in  Gwendolen  which 
made  her  proud  and  rebellious  spirit  dumb  and 
helpless  before  him. 

She  had  burned  Lydia  Glasher’s  letter  with  an 
instantaneous  terror  lest  other  eyes  should  see  it, 
and  had  tenaciously  concealed  from  Grandcourt 
that  there  was  any  other  cause  of  her  violent  hys- 
terics than  the  excitement  and  fatigue  of  the  day : 
she  had  been  urged  into  an  implied  falsehood. 
44  Don’t  ask  me — it  was  my  feeling  about  every 
thing — it  was  the  sudden  change  from  home.” 
The  words  of  that  letter  kept  repeating  them- 
selves, and  hung  on  her  consciousness  with  the 
weight  of  a prophetic  doom.  44 1 am  the  grave 
in  which  your  chance  of  happiness  is  buried  as 
well  as  mine.  You  had  your  warning.  You  have 
chosen  to  injure  me  and  my  children.  He  had 
meant  to  marry  me.  He  would  have  married  me 
at  last,  if  you  had  not  broken  your  word.  You 
will  have  your  punishment.  I desire  it  with  all 
buy  soul.  Will  you  give  him  this  letter  to  set 
him  against  me  and  ruin  us  more — me  and  my 
children?  Shall  you  like  to  stand  before  your 
husband  with  these  diamonds  on  you,  and  these 
words  of  mine  in  his  thoughts  and  yours  ? Will 
he  think  you  have  any  right  to  complain  when 
he  has  made  you  miserable  ? You  took  him  with 
your  eyes  open.  The  willing  wrong  you  have 
done  me  will  be  your  curse.” 

The  words  had  nestled  their  venomous  life 
within  her,  and  stirred  continually  the  vision  of 
the  scene  at  the  Whispering  Stones.  That  scene 
was  now  like  an  accusing  apparition : she  dread- 
ed that  Grandcourt  should  know  of  it— so  far 
out  of  her  sight  now  was  that  possibility  she  had 
onoe  satisfied  herself  with,  of  speaking  to  him 
about  Mrs.  Glasher  and  her  children,  and  making 
them  rich  amends.  Any  endurance  seemed  easi- 


er than  the  mortal  humiliation  of  confessing  that 
she  knew  all  before  she  married  him,  and  in  mar- 
rying him  had  broken  her  word.  For  the  reasons 
by  which  she  had  justified  herself  when  the  man- 
riage  tempted  her,  and  all  her  easy  arrangement 
of  her  future  power  over  her  husband  to  make 
him  do  better  than  he  might  be  inclined  to  do, 
were  now  as  futile  as  the  burned-out  lights  which 
set  off  a child’s  pageant  Her  sense  of  being 
blameworthy  was  exaggerated  by  a dread  both 
definite  and  vague.  The  definite  dread  was  lest 
the  veil  of  secrecy  should  fall  between  her  and 
Grandcourt,  and  give  him  the  right  to  taunt  her. 
With  the  reading  of  that  letter  had  begun  her 
husband’s  empire  of  fear. 

And  her  husband  all  the  while  knew  it  He 
had  not,  indeed,  any  distinct  knowledge  of  her 
broken  promise,  and  would  not  have  rated  highly 
the  effect  of  that  breach  on  her  conscience ; but 
he  was  aware  not  only  of  what  Lush  had  told 
him  about  the  meeting  at  the  Whispering  Stones, 
but  also  of  Gwendolen’s  concealment  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  sudden  illness.  He  felt  sure  that 
Lydia  had  inclosed  something  with  the  diamonds, 
and  that  this  something,  whatever  it  was,  had  at 
once  created  in  Gwendolen  a new  repulsion  for 
him  and  a reason  for  not  daring  to  manifest  it. 
He  did  not  greatly  mind,  or  feel  as  many  men 
might  have  felt,  that  his  hopes  in  marriage  were 
blighted:  he  had  wanted  to  marry  Gwendolen, 
and  he  was  not  a man  to  repent  Why  should 
a gentleman  whose  other  relations  in  life  are  car- 
ried on  without  the  luxury  of  sympathetic  feeling 
be  supposed  to  require  that  kind  of  condiment 
in  domestic  life  ? What  he  chiefly  felt  was  that 
a change  had  come  over  the  conditions  of  his 
mastery,  which,  far  from  shaking  it,  might  estab- 
lish it  the  more  thoroughly.  And  it  was  estab- 
lished. He  judged  that  he  had  not  married  a 
simpleton  unable  to  perceive  the  impossibility  of 
escape,  or  to  see  alternative  evils : he  had  mar- 
ried a girl  yho  had  spirit  and  pride  enough  not 
to  make  a fool  of  herself  by  forfeiting  all  the 
advantages  of  a position  which  had  attracted 
her;  and  if  she  wanted  pregnant  hints  to  help 
her  in  making  up  her  mind  properly,  he  would 
take  care  not  to  withhold  them. 

Gwendolen,  indeed,  with  all  that  gnawing  trou- 
ble in  her  consciousness,  had  hardly  for  a moment 
dropped  the  sense  that  it  was  her  part  to  bear 
herself  with  dignity,  and  appear  what  is  called 
happy.  In  disclosure  of  disappointment  or  sor- 
row she  saw  nothing  but  a humiliation  which 
would  have  been  vinegar  to  her  wounds.  What- 
ever her  husband  might  come  at  last  to  be  to  her, 
she  meant  to  wear  the  yoke  so  as  not  to  be  pitied. 
For  she  did  think  of  the  coming  years  with  pre- 
sentiment: she  was  frightened  at  Grandcourt. 
The  poor  thing  had  from  her  girlish  sauciness  of 
superiority  passed  over  this  inert  specimen  of 
personal  distinction  into  an  amazed  perception 
of  her  former  ignorance  about  the  possible  men- 
tal attitude  of  a man  toward  the  woman  he  sought 
in  marriage — of  her  present  ignoranoe  as  to  what 
their  life  with  each  other  might  turn  into.  For 
novelty  gives  immeasurableness  to  fear,  and  fills 
the  early  time  of  all  sad  changes  with  phantoms 
of  the  future.  Her  little  coquetries,  voluntary  or 
involuntary,  had  told  on  Grandcourt  during  court- 
ship, and  formed  a medium  of  communication 
between  them,  showing  him  in  the  light  of  a 
creature  such  as  she  could  understand  and  man* 
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age:  but  marriage  had  nullified  all  such  inter- 
change, and  Grandcourt  had  become  a blank  un- 
certainty to  her  in  every  thing  but  this,  that  he 
would  do  just  what  he  willed,  and  that  she  had 
neither  devices  at  her  command  to  determine  his 
will  nor  any  rational  means  of  escaping  it 

What  had  occurred  between  them  about  her 
wearing  the  diamonds  was  typical  One  evening, 
shortly  before  they  came  to  the  Abbey,  they  were 
going  to  dine  at  Brackenshaw  Castle.  Gwendolen 
had  said  to  herself  that  she  would  never  wear 
those  diamonds : they  had  horrible  words  cling- 
ing and  crawling  about  them,  as  from  some  bad 
dream,  whose  images  lingered  on  the  perturbed 
sense.  She  came  down  dressed  in  her  white, 
with  only  a streak  of  gold  and  a pendant  of  eme- 
ralds, which  Grandcourt  had  given  her,  round  her 
neck,  and  little  emerald  stars  in  her  ears. 

Grandcourt  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire  and 
looked  at  her  as  she  entered. 

44  Am  I altogether  as  you  like  ?”  she  said,  speak- 
ing rather  gayly.  She  was  not  without  enjoy- 
ment in  this  occasion  of  going  to  Brackenshaw 
Castle  with  her  new  dignities  upon  her,  as  men 
whose  affairs  are  sadly  involved  will  enjoy  dining 
out  among  persons  likely  to  be  under  a pleasant 
mistake  about  them. 

“No,”  said  Grandcourt. 

Gwendolen  felt  suddenly  uncomfortable,  won- 
dering what  was  to  come.  She  was  not  unpre- 
pared for  some  struggle  about  the  diamonds ; but 
suppose  he  were  going  to  say,  in  low  contemptu- 
ous tones, 14  You  are  not  in  any  way  what  I like.” 
It  was  very  bad  for  her  to  be  secretly  hating  him ; 
but  it  would  be  much  worse  when  he  gave  the 
first  sign  of  hating  her. 

“ Oh,  mercy  1”  she  exclaimed,  the  pause  lasting 
till  she  could  bear  it  no  longer.  44  How  am  I to 
alter  myself  ?” 

“ Put  on  the  diamonds  ” said  Grandcourt,  look- 
ing straight  at  her  with  his  narrow  glance. 

Gwendolen  paused  in  her  turn,  afraid  of  show- 
ing any  emotion,  and  feeling  that  nevertheless 
there  was  some  change  in  her  eyes  as  they  met 
bis.  But  she  was  obliged  to  answer,  and  said, 
as  indifferently  as  she  could, 44  Oh,  please  not.  I 
don't  think  diamonds  suit  me.” 

“ What  yon  think  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,” 
said  Grandcourt,  his  sotto  voce  imperiousness  seem- 
ing to  have  an  evening  quietude  and  finish,  like 
his  toilet.  44 1 wish  you  to  wear  the  diamonds.” 

“Pray  excuse  me;  I like  these  emeralds,”  said 
Gwendolen,  frightened  in  spite  of  her  prepara- 
tion. That  white  hand  of  his  which  was  touching 
his  whisker  was  capable,  she  fancied,  of  clinging 
round  her  neck  and  threatening  to  throttle  her ; 
for  her  fear  of  him,  mingling  with  the  vague  fore- 
boding of  some  retributive  calamity  which  hung 
about  her  life,  had  reached  a superstitious  point. 

“ Oblige  me  by  telling  me  your  reason  for  not 
wearing  the  diamonds  when  I desire  it,”  said 
Grandcourt.  His  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  her, 
and  she  felt  her  own  eyes  narrowing  under  them 
as  if  to  shut  out  an  entering  pain. 

Of  what  use  was  the  rebellion  within  her?  She 
oould  say  nothing  that  would  not  hurt  her  worse 
than  submission.  Turning  slowly  and  covering 
herself  again,  she  went  to  her  dressing-room.  As 
she  reached  out  the  diamonds,  it  occurred  to  her 
that  her  unwillingness  to  wear  them  might  have 
already  raised  a suspicion  in  Grandcouri  that  she 
had  some  knowledge  about  them  which  he  had 


not  given  her.  She  fancied  that  his  eyes  showed 
a delight  in  torturing  her.  How  could  she  be  de- 
fiant ? She  had  nothing  to  say  that  would  touch 
him — nothing  but  what  would  give  him  a more 
painful  grasp  on  her  consciousness. 

44  He  delights  in  making  the  dogs  and  horses 
quail : that  is  half  his  pleasure  in  calling  them 
his,”  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  opened  the  jewel- 
case  with  a shivering  sensation.  “It  will  come 
to  be  so  with  me ; and  I shall  quail  What  else 
is  there  for  me?  I will  not  say  to  the  world, 
4 Pity  me.’  ” 

She  was  about  to  ring  for  her  maid,  when  she 
heard  the  door  open  behind  her.  It  was  Gr&nd- 
court  who  came  in. 

44  You  want  some  one  to  fasten  them,”  he  said, 
coming  toward  her. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  simply  stood  still,  leav- 
ing him  to  take  out  the  ornaments  and  fasten 
them  as  he  would.  Doubtless  he  had  been  used 
to  fasten  them  on  some  one  else.  With  a bit- 
ter sort  of  sarcasm  against  herself,  Gwendolen 
thought, 44  What  a privilege  this  is,  to  have  robbed 
another  woman  of !” 

44  What  makes  you  so  cold  ?”  said  Grandcourt, 
when  he  had  fastened  the  last  ear-ring.  44  Pray 
put  plenty  of  furs  on.  I hate  to  see  a woman 
come  Into  a room  looking  frozen.  If  you  are  to 
appear  as  a bride  at  all,  appear  decently.” 

This  marital  speech  was  not  exactly  persuasive, 
but  it  touched  the  quick  of  Gwendolen’s  pride, 
and  forced  her  to  rally.  The  words  of  the  bad 
dream  crawled  about  the  diamonds  still,  but  only 
for  her : to  others  they  were  brilliants  that  suit- 
ed her  perfectly,  and  Grandcourt  inwardly  ob- 
served that  she  answered  to  the  rein. 

44  Oh  yes,  mamma,  quite  happy,”  Gwendolen 
had  said  on  her  return  to  Diplow.  44  Not  at  all 
disappointed  in  Ryel&nds.  It  is  a much  finer 
place  than  this — larger  in  every  way.  But  don’t 
you  want  some  more  money  ?” 

44  Did  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Grandcourt  left 
me  a letter  on  your  wedding-day  ? I am  to  have 
eight  hundred  a year.  He  wishes  me  to  keep 
Offendene  for  the  present,  while  you  are  at  Dip- 
low. But  if  there  were  some  pretty  cottage  near 
the  park  at  Ryelands,  we  might  live  there  with- 
out much  expense,  and  I should  have  you  most  of 
the  year,  perhaps.” 

44  We  must  leave  that  to  Mr.  Grandcourt,  mam- 
ma.” 

44  Oh,  certainly.  It  is  exceedingly  handsome  of 
him  to  say  that  he  will  pay  the  rent  for  Offendene 
till  June.  And  we  can  go  on  very  well — without 
any  man-servant  except  Crane,  just  for  out-of- 
doors.  Our  good  Merry  will  stay  with  us,  and 
help  me  to  manage  every  thing.  It  Is  natural  that 
Mr.  Grandcourt  should  wish  me  to  live  In  a good 
style  of  house  in  your  neighborhood,  and  I can  not 
decline.  So  he  said  nothing  about  it  to  you  ?” 

44  No ; he  wished  me  to  hear  it  from  you,  I sup- 
pose.” 

Gwendolen,  in  fact,  had  been  very  anxious  to 
have  some  definite  knowledge  of  what  would  be 
done  for  her  mother,  but  at  no  moment  since  her 
marriage  had  she  been  able  to  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulty of  mentioning  the  subject  to  Grandcourt 
Now,  however,  she  had  a sense  of  obligation  which 
would  not  let  her  rest  without  saying  to  him, 44  It 
is  very  good  of  you  to  provide  for  mamma.  You 
took  a great  deal  on  yourself  in  marrying  a girl 
who  had  nothing  but  relations  belonging  to  her.” 
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Grandcourt  was  smoking,  and  only  said,  care- 
lessly, “ Of  course  I was  not  going  to  let  her  live 
like  a gamekeeper's  mother.” 

44  At  least  he  is  not  mean  about  money,”  thought 
Gwendolen,  44  and  mamma  is  the  better  off  for 
my  marriage.” 

She  often  pursued  the  comparison  between 
what  might  have  been,  if  she  had  not  married 
Grandcourt,  and  what  actually  was,  trying  to  per- 
suade herself  that  life  generally  was  barren  of 
satisfaction,  and  that  if  she  had  chosen  different- 
ly, she  might  now  have  been  looking  back  with  a 
regret  as  bitter  as  the  feeling  she  was  trying  to 
argue  away.  Her  mother's  dullness,  which  used 
to  irritate  her,  she  was  at  present  inclined  to  ex- 
plain as  the  ordinary  result  of  women's  experience. 
True,  she  still  saw  that  she  would 44  manage  differ- 
ently from  mamma ;”  but  her  management  now 
only  meant  that  she  would  carry  her  troubles  with 
spirit,  and  let  none  suspect  them.  By-and-by  she 
promised  herself  that  she  should  get  used  to  her 
heart-sores,  and  find  excitements  that  would  car- 
ry her  through  life,  as  a hard  gallop  carried  her 
through  some  of  the  morning  hours.  There  was 
gambling : she  had  heard  stories  at  Lcubronn  of 
fashionable  women  who  gambled  in  all  sorts  of 
ways.  It  seemed  very  flat  to  her  at  this  distance, 
but  perhaps  if  she  began  to  gamble  again,  the  pas- 
sion might  awake.  Then  there  was  the  pleasure  of 
producing  an  effect  by  her  appearance  in  society : 
what  did  celebrated  beauties  do  in  town  when 
their  husbands  could  afford  display?  All  men 
were  fascinated  by  them : they  had  a perfect  equi- 
page and  toilet,  walked  into  public  places,  and 
bowed,  and  made  the  usual  answers,  and  walked 
out  again : perhaps  they  bought  china,  and  prac- 
ticed accomplishments.  If  she  could  only  feel  a 
keen  appetite  for  those  pleasures— could  only  be- 
lieve in  pleasure  as  she  used  to  do  1 Accomplish- 
ments had  ceased  to  have  the  exciting  quality  of 
promising  any  pre-eminence  to  her ; and  as  for 
fascinated  gentlemen — adorers  who  might  hover 
round  her  with  languishraent,  and  diversify  mar- 
ried life  with  the  romantic  stir  of  mystery,  passion, 
and  danger  which  her  French  reading  had  given 
her  some  girlish  notion  of — they  presented  them- 
selves to  her  imagination  with  the  fatal  circum- 
stance that,  instead  of  fascinating  her  in  return, 
they  were  clad  in  her  own  weariness  and  disgust. 
The  admiring  male,  rashly  adjusting  the  expres- 
sion of  his  features  and  the  turn  of  his  conversa- 
tion to  her  supposed  tastes,  had  always  been  an 
absurd  object  to  her,  and  at  present  seemed  rath- 
er detestable.  Many  courses  are  actually  pursued 
— follies  and  sins  both  convenient  and  incon- 
venient— without  pleasure  or  hope  of  pleasure ; 
but  to  solace  ourselves  with  imagining  any  course 
beforehand,  there  must  be  some  foretaste  of 
pleasure  in  the  shape  of  appetite ; and  Gwendo- 
len's appetite  had  sickened.  Let  her  wander  over 
the  possibilities  of  her  life  as  she  would,  an  uncer- 
tain shadow  dogged  her.  Her  confidence  in  her- 
self and  her  destiny  had  tnmed  into  remorse  and 
dread ; she  trusted  neither  herself  nor  her  future. 

This  hidden  helplessness  gave  fresh  force  to 
the  hold  Deronda  had  from  the  first  taken  on  her 
mind,  as  one  who  had  an  unknown  standard  by 
which  he  judged  her.  Had  he  some  way  of  look- 
ing at  things  which  might  be  a new  footing  for 
her — an  inward  safeguard  against  possible  events 
which  she  dreaded  as  stored-up  retribution  ? It 
is  one  of  the  secrets  in  that  change  of  mental 


poise  which  has  been  fitly  named  conversion,  that 
to  many  among  us  neither  heaven  nor  earth  has 
any  revelation  till  some  personality  touches  theirs 
with  a peculiar  influence,  subduing  them  into  re- 
ceptiveness.. It  had  been  Gwendolen's  habit  to 
think  of  the  persons  around  her  as  stale  books, 
too  familiar  to  be  interesting.  Deronda  had  lit 
up  her  attention  with  a sense  of  novelty : not  by 
words  only,  but  by  imagined  facts,  his  influence 
had  entered  into  the  current  of  that  self-suspicion 
and  self-blame  which  awakens  a new  conscious- 
ness. 

44 1 wish  he  could  know  every  thing  about  me 
without  my  telling  him,”  was  one  of  her  thoughts, 
as  she  sat  leaning  over  the  end  of  a couch,  sup- 
porting her  head  with  her  hand,  and  looking  at 
herself  in  a mirror — not  in  admiration,  but  in  a 
sad  kind  of  companionship.  44 1 wish  he  knew 
that  I am  not  so  contemptible  as  he  thinks  me — 
that  I am  in  deep  trouble,  and  want  to  be  some- 
thing better  if  I could.”  Without  the  aid  of 
sacred  ceremony  or  costume,  her  feelings  had 
turned  this  man,  only  a few  years  older  than  her- 
self, into  a priest — a sort  of  trust  less  rare  than 
the  fidelity  that  guards  it.  Young  reverence  for 
one  who  is  also  young  is  the  most  coercive  of  ail : 
there  is  the  same  level  of  temptation,  and  the 
higher  motive  is  believed  in  as  a fuller  force — 
not  suspected'  to  be  a mere  residue  from  weary 
experience. 

But  the  coercion  is  often  stronger  on  the  one 
who  takes  the  reverence.  Those  who  trust  us 
educate  us.  And  perhaps  in  that  ideal  consecra- 
tion of  Gwendolen's,  some  education  was  being 
prepared  for  Deronda. 


CHAPTER  XXX  VL 

14  Rlen  ne  p&e  tant  qu'un  secret ; 

Le  porter  loin  est  difficile  a ax  dames : 

Et  je  seals  mesme  sar  ce  fait 

Bon  nombre  d'hommes  qni  eont  femmes.” 

— La  Foktauoe. 

Meanwhile  Deronda  had  been  fastened  and  led 
off  by  Mr.  Vandemoodt,  who  wished  for  a brisker 
walk,  a cigar,  and  a little  gossip.  Since  we  can 
not  tell  a man  his  own  secrets,  the  restraint  of 
being  in  his  company  often  breeds  a desire  to 
pair  off  in  conversation  with  some  more  ignorant 
person,  and  Mr.  Vandemoodt  presently  said : 

44  What  a washed-out  piece  of  cambric  Grand- 
court is ! But  if  he  is  a favorite  of  yours,  I with- 
draw the  remark.” 

44  Not  the  least  in  the  world,”  said  Deronda. 

44 1 thought  not.  One  wonders  how  he  came 
to  have  a great  passion  again ; and  he  must  have 
had — to  marry  in  this  way.  Though  Lush,  his 
old  chum,  hints  that  he  married  this  girl  out  of 
obstinacy.  By  George ! it  was  a very  accountable 
obstinacy.  A man  might  make  up  his  mind  to 
marry  her  without  the  stimulus  of  contradiction. 
But  he  must  have  made  himself  a pretty  large 
drain  of  money,  eh  ?” 

44 1 know  nothing  of  his  affairs.” 

44  What ! not  of  the  other  establishment  he 
keeps  up  ?” 

44 Diplow?  Of  course.  He  took  that  of  Sir 
Hugo.  But  merely  for  the  year.” 

44  No,  no : not  Diplow ; Gadsm^re.  Sir  Hugo 
knows,  Til  answer  for  it.” 

Deronda  said  nothing.  He  really  began  to  feel 
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some  curiosity,  but  he  foresaw  that  he  should 
hear  what  Mr.  Yandemoodt  had  to  tell,  without 
the  condescension  of  asking. 

44  Lush  would  not  altogether  own  to  it,  of  course. 
He’s  a confidant  and  go-between  of  Gr&ndcourt’s. 
But  I have  it  on  the  best  authority.  The  fact  is, 
there's  another  lady  with  four  children  at  Gads* 
mere.  She  has  had  the  upper  hand  of  him  these 
ten  years  and  more,  and  by  what  I can  under- 
stand has  it  still — left  her  husband  for  him,  and 
used  to  travel  with  him  every  where.  Her  hus- 
band’s dead  now : I found  a fellow  who  was  in 
the  same  regiment  with  him*  and  knew  this  Mrs. 
Glasher  before  she  took  wing.  A fiery  dark-eyed 
woman — a noted  beauty  at  that  time — he  thought 
she  was  dead.  They  say  she  has  Gr&ndcourt  un- 
der her  thumb  still,  and  it’s  a wonder  he  didn’t 
marry  her,  for  there’s  a very  fine  boy,  and  I under- 
stand Gr&ndcourt  can  do  absolutely  as  he  pleases 
with  the  estates.  Lush  told  me  as  much  as  that.” 

44  What  right  had  he  to  marry  this  girl  ?”  said 
Deronda,  with  disgust 

Mr.  V&ndernoodt,  adjusting  the  end  of  his  ci- 
gar, shrugged  his  shoulders  and  put  out  his  lips. 

44  She  can  know  nothing  of  it,”  said  Deronda, 
emphatically.  But  that  positive  statement  was 
immediately  followed  by  an  inward  query — 
44  Could  she  have  known  any  thing  of  it  ?” 

44  It’s  rather  a piquant  picture,”  said  Mr.  Van- 
dernoodt — 44  Grandcourt  between  two  fiery  wom- 
en. For  depend  upon  it  this  light-haired  one  has 
lenty  of  devil  in  her.  I formed  that  opinion  of 
er  at  Leubronn.  It’s  a sort  of  Medea  and  Creiisa 
business.  Fancy  the  two  meeting ! Gr&ndcourt 
is  a new  kind  of  Jason : I wonder  what  sort  of  a 
part  he’ll  make  of  it.  It’s  a dog’s  part  at  best. 
I think  I hear  Ristori  now,  saying, 4 Jasone ! Ja- 
sone !’  These  fine  women  generally  get  hold  of 
a stick.” 

44  Grandcourt  can  bite,  I fancy,”  said  Deronda. 
44  He  is  no  stick.” 

44  No,  no ; I meant  Jason.  I can’t  quite  make 
out  Grandcourt.  But  he’s  a keen  fellow  enough 
— uncommonly  well  built  too.  And  if  he  comes 
into  all  this  property,  the  estates  will  bear  divid- 
ing. This  girl,  whose  friends  had  come  to  beg- 
gary, I understand,  may  think  herself  lucky  to 
get  him.  I don’t  want  to  be  hard  on  a man  be- 
cause he  gets  involved  in  an  affair  of  that  sort. 
But  he  might  make  himself  more  agreeable.  I 
was  telling  him  a capital  story  last  night,  and  he 
got  up  and  walked  away  in  the  middle.  I felt 
inclined  to  kick  him.  Do  you  suppose  that  is 
inattention  or  insolence,  now  ?” 

44  Oh,  a mixture.  He  generally  observes  the 
forms ; but  he  doesn’t  listen  much,”  said  Deron- 
da. Then,  after  a moment’s  pause,  he  went  on, 
44 1 should  think  there  must  be  some  exaggeration 
or  inaccuracy  in  what  you  have  heard  about  this 
lady  at  Gadsmere.” 

44  Not  a bit,  depend  upon  it ; it  has  all  lain  snug 
of  late  years.  People  have  forgotten  all  about 
it  But  there  the  nest  is,  and  the  birds  are  in  it. 
And  I know  Grandcourt  goes  there.  I have  good 
evidence  that  he  goes  there.  However,  that’s  no- 
body’s business  but  his  own.  The  affair  has  sunk 
below  the  surface.” 

44 1 wonder  you  could  have  learned  so  much 
about  it,”  said  Deronda,  rather  dryly. 

44  Oh,  there,  are  plenty  of  people  who  knew  all 
about  it ; but  such  stories  get  packed  away  like 
old  letters.  They  interest  me.  I like  to  know 


the  manners  of  my  time— contemporary  gossip, 
not  antediluvian.  These  Dryasdust  fellows  get  a 
reputation  by  raking  up  some  small  scandal  about 
Semiramis  or  Nitoeris,  and  then  we  have  a thou- 
sand and  one  poems  written  upon  it  by  all  the 
warblers,  big  and  little.  But  I don’t  care  a straw 
about  the  faux  pas  of  the  mummies.  You  do, 
though.  You  are  one  of  the  historical  men — 
more  interested  in  a lady  when  she’s  got  a rag 
face  and  skeleton  toes  peeping  out.  Does  that 
flatter  your  imagination  V” 

44  Well,  if  she  had  any  woes  in  her  love,  one 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  she’s  well 
out  of  them.” 

44  Ah,  you  are  thinking  of  the  Medea,  I sec.” 

Deronda  then  chose  to  point  to  some  giant  oaks 
worth  looking  at  in  their  bareness.  He  also  felt 
an  interest  in  this  piece  of  contemporary  gossip, 
but  he  was  satisfied  that  Mr.  Vandemoodt  had 
no  more  to  tell  about  it. 

Since  the  early  days  when  he  tried  to  construct 
the  hidden  story  of  his  own  birth,  his  mind  had 
perhaps  never  been  so  active  in  weaving  proba- 
bilities about  any  private  affair  as  it  had  now  be- 
gun to  be  about  Gwendolen’s  marriage.  This 
unavowed  relation  of  Grandcourt’s  — could  she 
have  gained  some  knowledge  of  it,  which  caused 
her  to  shrink  from  the  match — a shrinking  final- 
ly overcome  by  the  urgence  of  poverty?  He 
could  recall  almost  every  word  she  had  Baid  to 
him,  and  in  certain  of  these  words  he  seemed  to 
discern  that  she  was  conscious  of  having  done 
some  wrong — inflicted  some  injury.  His  own 
acute  experience  made  him  alive  to  the  form  of 
injury  which  might  affect  the  unavowed  children 
and  their  mother.  Was  Mrs.  Grandcourt,  under 
all  her  determined  show  of  satisfaction,  gnawed 
by  a double,  a treble  headed  grief — self-reproach, 
disappointment,  jealousy?  He  dwelt  especially 
on  all  the  slight  signs  of  self-reproach : he  was 
inclined  to  judge  her  tenderly,  to  excuse,  to  pity. 
He  thought  he  had  found  a key  now  by  which  to 
interpret  her  more  clearly:  what  magnifying  of 
her  misery  might  not  a young  creature  get  into 
who  had  wedded  her  fresh  hopes  to  old  secrets ! 
He  thought  he  saw  clearly  enough  now  why  Sr 
Hugo  had  never  dropped  any  hint  of  this  affair 
to  him ; and  immediately  the  image  of  this  Mrs. 
Glasher  became  painfully  associated  with  his  own 
hidden  birth.  Gwendolen  knowing  of  that  wom- 
an and  her  children,  marrying  Grandcourt,  and 
showing  herself  contented,  would  have  been 
among  the  most  repulsive  of  beings  to  him ; but 
Gwendolen  tasting  the  bitterness  of  remorse  for 
having  contributed  to  their  injury  was  brought 
very  near  to  his  fellow-feeling.  If  it  were  so,  she 
had  got  to  & common  plane  of  understanding  with 
him  on  some  difficulties  of  life  which  a woman 
is  rarely  able  to  judge  of  with  any  justice  or  gen- 
erosity ; for,  according  to  precedent,  Gwendolen’s 
view  of  her  position  might  easily  have  been  no 
other  than  that  her  husband’s  marriage  with  her 
was  his  entrance  on  the  path  of  virtue,  while  Mrs. 
Glasher  represented  his  forsaken  sin.  And  De- 
ronda had  naturally  some  resentment  on  behalf 
of  the  Hagars  and  Ishmaels. 

Undeniably*  Deronda’s  growing  solicitude  about 
Gwendolen  depended  chiefly  on  her  peculiar  man- 
ner toward  him ; and  I suppose  neither  man  nor 
woman  would  be  the  better  for  an  utter  insensi- 
bility to  such  appeals.  One  sign  that  hiB  interest 
in  her  had  changed  its  footing  was  that  he  dis- 
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missed  any  caution  against  her  being  a coquette 
setting  snares  to  involve  him  in  a vulgar  flirtation, 
and  determined  that  he  would  not  again  evade 
any  opportunity  of  talking  with  her.  He  had 
shaken  off  Mr.  Vandemoodt,  and  got  into  a soli* 
tary  comer  in  the  twilight ; but  half  an  hour  was 
long  enough  to  think  of  those  possibilities  in 
Gwendolen’s  position  and  state  of  mind ; and  on 
forming  the  determination  not  to  avoid  her,  he 
remembered  that  she  was  likely  to  be  at  tea  with 
the  other  ladies  in  the  drawing-room.  The  con- 
jecture was  true ; for  Gwendolen,  after  resolving 
not  to  go  down  again  for  the  next  four  hours, 
began  to  feel,  at  the  end  of  one,  that  in  shutting 
herself  up  she  missed  all  chances  of  seeing  and 
hearing,  and  that  her  visit  would  only  last  two 
dayB  more.  She  adjusted  herself,  put  on  her  lit- 
tle air  of  self-possession,  and  going  down,  made 
herself  resolutely  agreeable.  Only  ladies  were  as- 
sembled, and  Lady  Pentreath  was  amusing  them 
with  a description  of  a drawing-room  under  the 
Regency,  and  the  figure  that  was  cut  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  1819,  the  year  she  was  pre- 
sented— when  Deronda  entered. 

“ Shall  I be  acceptable  ?”  he  said.  44  Perhaps 
I had  better  go  back  and  look  for  the  others.  I 
suppose  they  are  in  the  billiard-room.” 

44  No,  no ; stay  where  you  are,”  said  Lady  Pent- 
reath. 44  They  were  all  getting  tired  of  me ; let 
us  hear  what  you  have  to  say.” 

44  That  is  rather  an  embarrassing  appeal,”  said 
Deronda,  drawing  up  a chair  near  Lady  Mal- 
linger’s  elbow  at  the  tea-table.  44 1 think  I had 
better  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  our 
songstress,”  he  added,  looking  at  Lady  Mallinger 
— 44  unless  you  have  done  so.” 

44  Oh,  the  little  Jewess  1”  said  Lady  Mallinger. 
44  No,  I have  not  mentioned  -her.  It  never  en- 
tered my  head  that  any  one  here  wanted  singing 
lessons.” 

44  All  ladies  know  some  one  else  who  wants 
singing  lessons,”  said  Deronda.  44 1 have  hap- 
pened to  find  an  exquisite  singer” — here  he  turn- 
ed to  Lady  Pentreath.  44  She  is  living  with  some 
ladies  who  are  friends  of  mine — the  mother  and 
sisters  of  a man  who  was  my  chum  at  Cambridge. 
She  was  on  the  stage  at  Vienna ; but  she  wants  to 
leave  that  life,  and  maintain  herself  by  teaching.” 

44  There  are  swarms  of  those  people,  aren’t 
there  ?”  said  the  old  lady.  44  Are  her  lessons  to 
be  very  cheap  or  very  expensive  ? Those  are  the 
two  baits  I know  of.” 

“There  is  another  bait  for  those  who  hear 
her,”  said  Deronda.  44  Her  singing  is  something 
quite  exceptional,  I think.  She  has  had  such 
first-rate  teaching— or  rather  first-rate  instinct 
with  her  teaching — that  you  might  imagine  her 
singing  all  came  by  nature.” 

44  Why  did  she  leave  the  stage,  then  ?”  said 
Lady  Pentreath.  44  I’m  too  old  to  believe  in  first- 
rate  people  giving  up  first-rate  chances.” 

44  Her  voice  was  too  weak.  It  is  a delicious 
voice  for  a room.  You  who  put  up  with  my  sing- 
ing of  Schubert  would  be  enchanted  with  hers,” 
said  Deronda,  looking  at  Mrs.  Raymond.  44  And  I 
imagine  she  would  not  object  to  sing  at  private  par- 
ties or  concerts.  Her  voice  is  quite  equal  to  that . ” 

44 1 am  to  have  her  in  my  drawing-room  when 
we  go  up  to  town,”  said  Lady  Mallinger.  44  You 
shall  hear  her  then.  I have  not  heard  her.  my- 
self yet ; but  I trust  Daniel’s  recommendation.  I 
mean  my  girls  to  have  lessons  of  her.” 


44 Is  it  a charitable  affair?”  said  Lady  Pentreath. 
44 1 can’t  bear  charitable  music.” 

Lady  Mallinger,  who  was  rather  helpless  in  con- 
versation, and  felt  herself  under  an  engagement 
not  to  tell  any  thing  of  Mirah’s  story,  had  an 
embarrassed  smile  on  her  face,  and  glanced  at 
Deronda. 

44  It  is  a charity  to  those  who  want  to  have  a 
good  model  of  feminine  singing,”  said  Deronda. 
44 1 think  eveiy  body  who  has  ears  would  benefit 
by  a little  improvement  on  the  ordinary  style.  If 
you  heard  Miss  Lapidoth” — here  he  looked  at 
Gwendolen — 44  perhaps  you  would  revoke  your 
resolution  to  give  up  singing.” 

44 1 should  rather  think  my  resolution  would  be 
confirmed,”  said  Gwendolen.  44 1 don’t  feel  able 
to  follow  your  advice  of  enjoying  my  own  mid- 
dlingness.” 

44  For  my  part,”  said  Deronda, 44  people  who  do 
any  thing  finely  always  inspirit  me  to  try.  I don’t 
mean  that  they  make  me  believe  I can  do  it  as 
well.  But  they  make  the  thing,  whatever  it  may 
be,  seem  worthy  to  be  done.  I can  bear  to  think 
my  own  music  not  good  for  much,  but  the  world 
would  be  more  dismal  if  I thought  music  itself 
not  good  for  much.  Excellence  encourages  one 
about  life  generally ; it  shows  the  spiritual  wealth 
of  the  world.” 

44 But  then  if  we  can’t  imitate  it? — it  only 
makes  our  own  life  seem  the  tamer,”  said  Gwen- 
dolen, in  a mood  to  resent  encouragement  found- 
ed on  her  own  insignificance. 

44  That  depends  on  the  point  of  view,  I think,” 
said  Deronda.  “We  should  have  a poor  life  of 
it  if  we  were  reduced  for  all  our  pleasure  to  our 
own  performances.  A little  private  imitation  of 
what  is  good  is  a sort  of  private  devotion  to  it, 
and  most  of  us  ought  to  practice  art  only  in  the 
light  of  private  study — preparation  to  understand 
and  enjoy  what  the  few  can  do  for  us.  I think 
Miss  Lapidoth  is  one  of  the  few.” 

44  She  must  be  a very  happy  person,  don’t  you 
think  ?”  said  Gwendolen,  with  a touch  of  sarcasm, 
and  a turn  of  her  neck  toward  Mrs.  Raymond. 

44 1 don’t  know,”  answered  the  independent  lady ; 
“ I must  hear  more  of  her  before  I said  that” 

44  It  may  have  been  a bitter  disappointment  to 
her  that  her  voice  failed  her  for  the  stage,”  said 
Juliet  Fenn,  sympathetically. 

44 1 suppose  she’s  past  her  best,  though,”  said 
the  deep  voice  of  Lady  Pentreath. 

44  On  the  contrary,  she  has  not  reached  it,”  said 
Deronda.  “She  is  barely  twenty.” 

44  And  very  pretty,”  interposed  Lady  Mallinger, 
with  an  amiable  wish  to  help  Deronda.  44  And 
she  has  very  good  manners.  Pm  sorry  she  is  & 
bigoted  Jewess ; I should  not  like  it  for  any  thing 
else,  but  it  doesn’t  matter  in  singing.” 

44  Well,  since  her  voice  is  too  weak  for  her  to 
scream  much,  I’ll  tell  Lady  Clementina  to  set  her 
on  my  nine  granddaughters,”  said  Lady  Pentreath ; 
44  and  I hope  she’ll  convince  eight  of  them  that 
they  have  not  voice  enough  to  sing  any  where  but 
at  church.  My  notion  is  that  many  of  our  girls 
nowadays  want  lessons  not  to  sing.” 

44 1 have  had  my  lessons  in  that,”  said  Gwen- 
dolen, looking  at  Deronda.  44  You  see  Lady  Pent- 
reath is  on  my  side.” 

While  she  was  speaking,  Sir  Hugo  entered  with 
some  of  the  other  gentlemen,  including  Grand- 
court,  and,  standing  against  the  group  at  the  low 
tea-table,  said. 
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44  What  imposition  is  Deronda  potting  on  you 
ladies — slipping  in  among  you  by  himself  ?” 

“ Wanting  to  pass  off  an  obscurity  on  us  as 
better  than  any  celebrity,”  said  Lady  Pentreath — 
44  a pretty  singing  Jewess  who  is  to  astonish  these 
young  people.  You  and  I,  who  heard  Catalani  in 
her  prime,  are  not  so  easily  astonished.” 

Sir  Hugo  listened  with  his  good-humored  smile 
as  he  took  a cup  of  tea  from  his  wife,  and  then 
said,  “Well,  you  know,  a Liberal  is  bound  to 
think  that  there  have  been  singers  since  Cata- 
lan's time.” 

“Ah,  you  are  younger  than  I am.  I dare  say 
you  are  one  of  the  men  who  ran  after  AlcharisL 
But  she  married  off  and  left  you  all  in  the  lurch.” 

“ Yes,  yes ; it’s  rather  too  bad  when  these  great 
singers  marry  themselves  into  silence  before  they 
have  a crack  in  their  voices.  And  the  husband 
is  a public  robber.  I remember  Leroux  saying, 
4 A man  might  as  well  take  down  a fine  peal  of 
church  bells  and  carry  them  off  to  the  steppes,’  ” 
said  Sir  Hugo,  setting  down  his  cup  and  turning 
away;  while  Deronda,  who  had  moved  from  his 
place  to  make  room  for  others,  and  felt  that  he 
was  not  in  request,  sat  down  a little  apart.  Pres- 
ently he  became  aware  that,  in  the  general  dis- 
persion of  the  group,  Gwendolen  had  extricated 
herself  from  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Yandemoodt 
and  had  walked  to  the  piano,  where  she  stood  ap- 
parently examining  the  music  which  lay  on  the 
desk.  Will  any  one  be  surprised  at  Deronda’s 
concluding  that  she  wished  him  to  join  her  ? Per- 
haps she  wanted  to  make  amends  for  the  unpleas- 
ant tone  of  resistance  with  which  she  had  met  his 
recommendation  of  Mirah,  for  he  had  noticed  that 
her  first  impulse  often  was  to  say  what  she  after- 
ward wished  to  retract.  He  went  to  her  side  and 
said,  “Are  you  relenting  about  the  music,  and 
looking  for  something  to  play  or  sing  ?” 

44 1 am  not  looking  for  any  thing,  but  I am  re- 
lenting,” said  Gwendolen,  speaking  in  a submis- 
sive tone. 

“ May  I know  the  reason  ?” 

44 1 should  like  to  hear  Miss  Lapidoth  and  have 
lessons  from  her,  since  you  admire  her  so  much 
— that  is,  of  course,  when  we  go  to  town.  I mean 
lessons  in  rejoicing  at  her  excellence  and  my  own 
deficiency,”  said  Gwendolen,  turning  on  him  a 
sweet  open  smile. 

44 1 shall  be  really  glad  for  you  to  see  and  hear 
her,”  said  Deronda,  returning  the  smile  in  kind. 

44  Is  she  as  perfect  in  every  thing  else  as  in  her 
music  ?” 

“ I can’t  vouch  for  that  exactly.  I have  not 
seen  enough  of  her.  But  I have  seen  nothing  in 
her  that  I could  wish  to  be  different  She  has 
had  an  unhappy  life.  Her  troubles  began  in  early 
childhood,  and  she  has  grown  up  among  very 
painful  surroundings.  But  I think  you  will  say 
that  no  advantages  could  have  given  her  more 
grace  and  truer  refinement” 

44 1 wonder  what  sort  of  troubles  hers  were  ?” 

“ I have  not  any  very  precise  knowledge.  But 
I know  that  she  was  on  the  brink  of  drowning 
herself  in  despair.” 

44 And  what  hindered  her?”  said  Gwendolen, 
quickly,  looking  at  Deronda. 

“Some  ray  or  other  came,  which  made  her 
fed  that  she  ought  to  live — that  it  was  good  to 
live*”  he  answered,  quietly.  44  She  is  full  of  piety, 
and  aeems  capable  of  submitting  to  any  thing 
when  it  takes  the  form  of  duty.” 


44  Those  people  are  not  to  be  pitied,”  said  Gwen- 
dolen, impatiently.  44 1 have  no  sympathy  with 
women  who  are  always  doing  right.  I don’t 
believe  in  their  great  sufferings.”  Her  fingers 
moved  quickly  among  the  edges  of  the  music. 

44  It  is  true,”  said  Deronda, 44  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  wrong  is  something  deeper, 
more  bitter.  I suppose  we  faulty  creatures  can 
never  feel  so  much  for  the  irreproachable  as  for 
those  who  are  bruised  in  the  struggle  with  their 
own  faults.  It  is  a very  ancient  story,  that  of 
the  lost  sheep,  but  it  comes  up  afresh  every  day.” 

44  That  is  a way  of  speaking — it  is  not  acted  on, 
it  is  not  real,”  said  Gwendolen,  bitterly.  44  You 
admire  Miss  Lapidoth  because  you  think  her 
blameless,  perfect.  And  you  know  you  would 
despise  a woman  who  had  done  something  you 
thought  very  wrong.” 

44  That  would  depend  entirely  on  her  own  view 
of  what  she  had  done,”  said  Deronda. 

44  You  would  be  satisfied  if  she  were  very  wretch- 
ed, I suppose  ?”  said  Gwendolen,  impetuously. 

44  No,  not  satisfied — full  of  sorrow  for  her.  It 
was  not  a mere  way  of  speaking.  I did  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  finer  nature  is  not  more  adorable ; 
I meant  that  those  who  would  be  comparatively 
uninteresting  beforehand  may  become  worthier  of 
sympathy  when  they  do  something  that  awakens 
in  them  a keen  remorse.  Lives  are  enlarged  in 
different  ways.  I dare  say  some  would  never  get 
their  eyes  opened  if  it  were  not  for  a violent 
shock  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  ac- 
tions. And  when  they  are  suffering  in  that  way 
one  must  care  for  them  more  than  for  the  com- 
fortably self-satisfied.”  Deronda  forgot  every 
thing  but  his  vision  of  what  Gwendolen’s  experi- 
ence had  probably  been,  and  urged  by  compas- 
sion, let  his  eyes  and  voice  express  as  much  in- 
terest as  they  would. 

Gwendolen  had  slipped  on  to  the  music-stool* 
and  looked  up  at  him  with  pain  in  her  long  eyes,, 
like  a wounded  animal  asking  help. 

44  Are  you  persuading  Mrs.  Grandcourt  to  play 
to  us,  Dan  ?”  said  Sir  Hugo,  coming  up  and  put- 
ting his  hand  on  Deronda’s  shoulder  with  a gen- 
tle admonitory  pinch. 

44 1 can  not  persuade  myself,”  said  Gwendolen, 
rising. 

Others  had  followed  Sir  Hugo’s  lead,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  any  liability  to  confidences  for  that 
day.  But  the  next  was  New-Year’s  Eve;  and  a 
grand  dance,  to  which  the  chief  tenants  were  in- 
vited, was  to  be  held  in  the  picture-gallery  above 
the  cloister— the  sort  of  entertainment  in  which 
numbers  and  general  movement  may  create  pri- 
vacy. When  Gwendolen  was  dressing,  she  long- 
ed, in  remembrance  of  Leubronn,  to  put  on  the 
old  turquois  necklace  for  her  sole  ornament; 
but  she  dared  not  offend  her  husband  by  appear- 
ing in  that  shabby  way  on  an  occasion  when  he 
would  demand  her  utmost  splendor.  Determined 
to  wear  the  memorial  necklace  somehow,  she 
wound  it  thrice  round  her  wrist  and  made  a brace- 
let of  it— having  gone  to  her  room  to  put  it  on 
just  before  the  time  of  entering  the  ball-room. 

It  was  always  a beautiful  scene,  this  dance  on 
New-Year’s  Ere,  yrhich  had  been  kept  up  by 
family  tradition  as  nearly  in  the  old  fashion  as 
inexorable  change  would  allow.  Red  carpet  was 
laid  down  for  the  occasion ; hot-house  plants  and 
evergreens  were  arranged  in  bowers  at  the  ex- 
tremities and  in  every  recess  of  the  gallery ; and 
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the  old  portraits,  stretching  back  through  gener- 
ations even  to  the  pre-portraying  period,  made  a 
piquant  line  of  spectators.  Some  neighboring 
gentry,  major  and  minor,  were  invited;  and  it 
was  certainly  an  occasion  when  a prospective 
master  and  mistress  of  Monk's  and  King’s  Top- 
ping might  see  their  future  glory  in  an  agreeable 
light,  as  a picturesque  provincial  supremacy  with 
a rent-roll  personified  by  the  most  prosperous- 
looking  tenants.  Sir  Hugo  expected  Grandcourt 
to  feel  flattered  by  being  asked  to  the  Abbey  at 
a time  which  included  this  festival  in  honor  of 
the  family  estate  \ but  he  also  hoped  that  his  own 
hale  appearance  might  impress  his  successor  with 
the  probable  length  of  time  that  would  elapse  be- 
fore the  succession  came,  and  with  the  wisdom  of 
preferring  a good  actual  sum  to  a minor  proper- 
ty that  must  be  waited  for.  All  present,  down 
to  the  least  important  farmer’s  daughter,  knew 
that  they  were  to  see  “young  Grandcourt,”  Sir 
Hugo’s  nephew,  the  presumptive  heir  and  future 
Baronet,  now  visiting  the  Abbey  with  his  bride 
after  an  absence  of  many  years;  any  coolness 
between  uncle  and  nephew  having,  it  was  under- 
stood, given  way  to  a friendly  warmth.  The 
bride  opening  the  ball  with  Sir  Hugo  was  neces- 
sarily the  cynosure  of  all  eyes ; and  less  than  a 
year  before,  if  some  magic  mirror  could  have 
shown  Gwendolen  her  actual  position,  she  would 
have  imagined  herself  moving  in  it  with  a glow 
of  triumphant  pleasure,  conscious  that  she  held 
in  her  hands  a life  full  of  favorable  chances 
which  her  cleverness  and  spirit  would  enable  her 
to  make  the  best  of.  And  now  she  was  wonder- 
ing that  she  could  get  so  little  joy  out  of  the  ex- 
altation to  which  she  had  been  suddenly  lifted, 
away  from  the  distasteful  petty  empire  of  her 
girlhood,  with  its  irksome  lack  of  distinction  and 
superfluity  of  sisters.  She  would  have  been  glad 
to  be  even  unreasonably  elated,  and  to  forget  ev- 
«ry  thing  but  the  flattery  of  the  moment ; but  she 
was  like  one  oourting  sleep,  in  whom  thoughts 
insist  like  willful  tormentors. 

Wondering  in  this  way  at  her  own  dullness, 
and  all  the  while  longing  for  an  excitement  that 
would  deaden  importunate  aches,  she  was  passing 
through  files  of  admiring  beholders  in  the  coun- 
try-dance with  which  it  was  traditional  to  open 
the  ball,  and  was  being  generally  regarded  by  her 
own  sex  as  an  enviable  woman.  It  was  remarked 
that  she  carried  herself  with  a wonderful  air, 
considering  that  she  had  been  nobody  in  particu- 
lar, and  without  a farthing  to  her  fortune:  if  she 
had  been  a duke’s  daughter,  or  one  of  the  royal 
princesses,  she  could  not  hare  taken  the  honors 
of  the  evening  more  as  a matter  of  course.  Poor 
Gwendolen  I It  would  by-and-by  become  a sort 
of  skill  in  which  she  was  automatically  practiced, 
to  bear  this  last  great  gambling  loss  with  an  air 
of  perfect  self-possession. 

The  next  couple  that  passed  were  also  worth 
looking  at.  Lady  Pentreath  had  said,  “I  shall 
stand  up  for  one  dance,  but  I shall  choose  my 
partner.  Mr.  Deronda,  you  are  the  youngest  man ; 
I mean  to  dance  with  you.  Nobody  is  old  enough 
to  make  a good  pair  with  me.  I must  have  a con- 
trast.” And  the  contrast  certainly  set  off  the  old 
lady  to  the  utmost.  She  was  one  of  those  women 
who  are  never  handsome  till  they  are  old,  and 
she  had  had  the  wisdom  to  embrace  the  beauty 
of  age  as  early  as  possible.  What  might  have 
seemed  harshness  in  her  features  when  she  was 


young,  had  turned  now  into  a satisfactory  strength 
of  form  and  expression  which  defied  wrinkles, 
and  was  set  off  by  a crown  of  white  hair;  her 
well-built  figure  was  well  covered  with  black 
drapery,  her  ears  and  neck  comfortably  caressed 
with  lace,  showing  none  of  those  withered  spaoes 
which  one  would  think  it  a pitiable  condition  of 
poverty  to  expose.  She  glided  along  gracefully 
enough,  her  dark  eyes  still  with  a mischievous 
smile  in  them  as  she  observed  the  company.  Her 
partner’s  young  richness  of  tint  against  the  flat- 
tened hues  and  rougher  forms  of  her  aged  head 
had  an  effect  something  like  that  of  a fine  flower 
against  a lichenous  branch.  Perhaps  the  tenants 
hardly  appreciated  this  pair.  Lady  Pentreath  was 
nothing  more  than  a straight,  active  old  lady : 
Mr.  Deronda  was  a familiar  figure  regarded  with 
friendliness ; but  if  he  had  been  the  heir,  it  would 
have  been  regretted  that  his  face  was  not  as  un- 
mistakably English  as  Sir  Hugo’s. 

Grandcourt’s  appearance  when  he  came  Up 
with  Lady  Mallinger  was  not  impeached  with 
foreignness : still  the  satisfaction  in  it  was  not 
complete.  It  would  have  been  matter  of  con- 
gratulation if  one  who  had  the  luck  to  inherit 
two  old  family  estates  had  had  more  hair,  a fresh-  • 
er  color,  and  a look  of  greater  animation ; but 
that  fine  families  dwindled  off  into  females,  and 
estates  ran  together  into  the  single  heirship  of 
a mealy-complexioned  male,  was  a tendency  in 
things  which  seemed  to  be  accounted  for  by  a 
citation  of  other  instances.  It  was  agreed  that 
Mr.  Grandcourt  could  never  be  taken  for  any 
thing  but  what  he  was — a bom  gentleman ; and 
that,  in  fact,  he  looked  like  an  heir.  Perhaps 
the  person  least  complacently  disposed  toward 
him  at  that  moment  was  Lady  Mallinger,  to 
whom  going  in  procession  up  this  country-dance 
with  Grandcourt  was  a blazonment  of  herself  as 
the  infelicitous  wife  who  had  produced  nothing 
but  daughters,  little  better  than  no  children,  poor 
dear  things,  except  for  her  own  fondness  and  for 
Sir  Hugo’s  wonderful  goodness  to  them.  But 
such  inward  discomfort  could  not  prevent  the  gen- 
tle lady  from  looking  fair  and  stout  to  admiration, 
or  her  full  blue  eyes  from  glancing  mildly  at  her 
neighbors.  All  the  mothers  and  fathers  held  it 
a thousand  pities  that  she  had  not  had  a fine  boy, 
or  even  several — which  might  have  been  expected, 
to  look  at  her  when  she  was  first  married. 

The  gallery  included  only  three  sides  of  the 
quadrangle,  the  fourth  being  shut  off  as  a lobby 
or  corridor : one  side  was  used  for  dancing,  and 
the  opposite  side  for  the  supper  table,  while  the 
intermediate  part  was  less  brilliantly  lit,  and  fit- 
ted with  comfortable  seats.  Later  in  the  evening 
Gwendolen  was  in  one  of  these  seats,  and  Grand- 
court was  standing  near  her.  They  were  not  talk- 
ing to  each  other : she  was  leaning  backward  in 
her  chair,  and  he  againBt  the  wall;  and  Deronda, 
happening  to  observe  this,  went  up  to  ask  her  if 
she  had  determined  not  to  dance  any  more.  Hav- 
ing himself  been  doing  hard  duty  in  this  way  among 
the  guests,  he  thought  he  had  earned  the  right  to 
sink  for  a little  while  into  the  background,  and  he 
had  spoken  little  to  Gwendolen  since  their  conver- 
sation at  the  piano  the  day  before.  Grandcourt’s 
presence  would  only  make  it  the  easier  to  show 
that  pleasure  in  talking  to  her  even  about  trivial- 
ities which  would  be  a sign  of  friendliness ; and 
he  fancied  that  her  face  looked  blank.  A fmile 
beamed  over  it  as  she  saw  him  coming,  and  she 
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raised  herself  from  her  leaning  posture.  Grand- 
court  had  been  grumbling  at  the  ennui  of  stay- 
ing so  long  in  this  stupid  dance,  and  proposing 
that  they  should  vanish : she  had  resisted  on  the 
ground  of  politeness — not  without  being  a little 
frightened  at  the  probability  that  he  was  silently 
angry  with  her.  She  had  her  reason  for  staying, 
though  she  had  begun  to  despair  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sake  of  which  she  had  put  the  old 
necklace  on  her  wrist  But  now  at  last  Deronda 
had  come. 

44  Yes ; I shall  not  dance  any  more.  Are  you 
not  glad  ?”  she  said,  with  some  gayety.  44  You 
might  have  felt  obliged  humbly  to  offer  yourself 
as  a partner,  and  I feel  sure  you  have  danced 
more  than  you  like  already.” 

44 1 will  not  deny  that,”  said  Deronda, 44  since 
you  have  danced  as  much  as  you  like.” 

44  But  will  you  take  trouble  for  me  in  another 
way,  and  fetch  mo  a glass  of  that  fresh  water  ?” 

It  was  but  a few  steps  that  Deronda  had  to  go 
for  the  water.  Gwendolen  was  wrapped  in  the 
lightest,  softest  of  white  woolen  burnouses,  under 
which  her  hands  were  hidden.  While  he  was 
gone  she  had  drawn  off  her  glove,  which  was  fin- 
ished with  a lace  ruffle,  and  when  she  put  up  her 
hand  to  take  the  glass  and  lifted  it  to  her  mouth, 
the  necklace-bracelet,  which  in  its  triple  winding 
adapted  itself  clumsily  to  her  wrist,  was  neces- 
sarily conspicuous.  Grandcourt  saw  it,  and  saw 
that  it  was  attracting  Deronda’s  notice. 

44  Wrhat  is  that  hideous  thing  you  have  got  on 
your  wrist  ?”  said  the  husband. 

44 That?”  said  Gwendolen,  composedly,  point- 
ing to  the  turquoises,  while  she  still  held  the 
glass ; 44  it  is  an  old  necklace  that  I like  to  wear. 
I lost  it  once,  and  some  one  found  it  for  me.” 

With  that  she  gave  the  glass  again  to  Deronda, 
who  immediately  carried  it  away,  and  on  return- 
ing, said,  in  order  to  banish  any  consciousness 
about  the  necklace, 

44  It  is  worth  while  for  you  to  go  and  look  out 
at  one  of  the  windows  on  that  side.  You  can 
see  the  finest  possible  moonlight  on  the  stone 

Sillars  and  carving,  and  shadows  waving  across 
in  the  wind.” 

44 1 should  like  to  see  it  Will  you  go  ?”  said 
Gwendolen,  looking  up  at  her  husband. 

He  cast  his  eyes  down  at  her,  and  saying, 44  No, 
Deronda  will  take  you,”  slowly  moved  from  his 
leaning  attitude,  and  slowly  walked  away. 

Gwendolen's  face  for  a moment  showed  a fleet- 
ing vexation : she  resented  this  show  of  indiffer- 
ence toward  her.  Deronda  felt  annoyed,  chiefly 
for  her  sake ; and  with  a quick  sense  that  it  would 
relieve  her  most  to  behave  as  if  nothing  peculiar 
had  occurred,  he  said, 44  Will  you  take  my  arm  and 
go,  while  only  servants  are  there  ?”  He  thought 
that  he  understood  well  her  action  in  drawing  his 
attention  to  the  necklace : she  wished  him  to  infer 
that  she  had  submitted  her  mind  to  rebuke — her 
speech  and  manner  had  from  the  first  fluctuated 
toward  that  submission — and  that  she  felt  no  lin- 
gering resentment  Her  evident  confidence  in  his 
interpretation  of  her  appealed  to  him  as  a pecul- 
iar claim. 

When  they  were  walking  together,  Gwendolen 
felt  as  if  the  annoyance  which  had  just  happened 
had  removed  another  film  of  reserve  from  between 
them,  and  she  had  more  right  than  before  to  be 
as  open  as  she  wished.  She  did  not  speak,  being 
filled  with  the  sense  of  silent  confidence,  until 


they  were  in  front  of  the  window  looking  out  on 
the  moon-lit  court  A sort  of  bower  had  been 
made  round  the  window,  turning  it  into  a recess. 
Quitting  his  arm,  she  folded  her  hands  in  her 
burnous,  and  pressed  her  brow  against  the  glass. 
He  moved  slightly  away,  and  held  the  lapels  of  his 
coat  with  his  thumbs  under  the  collar  as  his  man- 
ner was : he  had  a wonderful  power  of  standing 
perfectly  still,  and  in  that  position  reminded  one 
sometimes  of  Dante's  spiriti  magni  eon  occki  tardi 
egravi.  (Doubtless  some  of  these  danced  in  their 
youth,  doubted  of  their  own  vocation,  and  found 
their  own  times  too  modem.)  He  abstained  from 
remarking  on  the  scene  before  them,  fearing  that 
any  indifferent  words  might  jar  on  her : already 
the  calm  light  and  shadow,  the  ancient  steadfast 
forms,  had  aloofness  enough  from  those  inward 
troubles  whidh  he  felt  sure  were  agitating  her. 
And  he  judged  aright : she  would  have  been  im- 
patient of  polite  conversation.  The  incidents  of 
the  last  minute  or  two  had  receded  behind  for-, 
mer  thoughts  which  she  had  imagined  herself  ut- 
tering to  Deronda,  and  which  now  urged  them- 
selves to  her  liptf.  In  a subdued  voice  she  said, 

14  Suppose  I had  gambled  again,  and  lost  the 
necklace  again,  what 'should  you  have  thought  of 
me?” 

44  Worse  than  I do  now.” 

44  Then  you  are  mistaken  about  me.  You  want- 
ed me  not  to  do  that — not  to  make  my  gain  out 
of  another's  loss  in  that  way— -and  I have  done  a 
great  deal  worse.” 

44 1 can  imagine  temptations,”  said  Deronda. 
44  Perhaps  I am  able  to  understand  what  yon  mean. 
At  least  I understand  self-reproach.”  In  spite  of 
preparation,  he  was  almost  alarmed  at  Gwendo- 
len's precipitancy  of  confidence  toward  him,  in 
contrast  with  her  habitual  resolute  concealment 

44  What  should  you  do  if  you  were  like  me— 
feeling  that  you  were  wrong  and  miserable,  and 
dreading  every  thing  to  come  ?”  It  seemed  that 
she  was  hurrying  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  this 
opportunity  to  speak  as  she  would. 

44  That  is  not  to  be  amended  by  doing  one  thing 
only,  but  many,”  said  Deronda,  decisively. 

44  What  ?”  said  Gwendolen,  hastily,  moving  her 
brow  from  the  glass  and  looking  at  him. 

He  looked  full  at  her  in  return,  with  what  she 
thought  was  severity.  He  felt  that  it  was  not  a 
moment  in  which  he  must  let  himself  be  tender, 
and  flinch  from  implying  a hard  opinion. 

44 1 mean  there  are  many  thoughts  and  habits 
that  may  help  us  to  bear  inevitable  sorrow.  Mul- 
titudes have  to  bear  it.” 

She  turned  her  brow  to  the  window  again,  and 
said,  impatiently, 44  You  must  tell  me,  then,  what 
to  think  and  what  to  do;  else  why  did  you  not 
let  me  go  on  doing  as  I liked,  and  not  minding  ? 
If  I had  gone  on  gambling  I might  have  won 
again,  and  I might  have  got  not  to  care  for  any 
thing  else.  You  would  not  let  me  do  that.  Why 
shouldn't  I do  as  I like,  and  not  mind  ? Other 
people  do.”  Poor  Gwendolen's  speech  expressed 
nothing  very  clearly  except  her  irritation. 

44 1 don’t  believe  you  would  ever  get  not  to 
mind,”  said  Deronda,  with  deep-toned  decision. 
44  If  it  were  true  that  baseness  and  cruelty  made 
an  escape  from  pain,  what  difference  would  that 
make  to  people  who  can’t  be  quite  base  or  cruel? 
Idiots  escape  some  pain;  but  you  can't  be  an 
idiot.  Some  may  do  wrong  to  another  without 
remorse;  but  suppose  one  does  feel  remorse  ? I 
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believe  you  could  never  lead  an  injurious  life — 
all  reckless  lives  are  injurious,  pestilential — with- 
out feeling  remorse.”  Deronda’a  unconscious 
fervor  had  gathered  as  he  went  on : he  was  ut- 
tering thoughts  which  he  had  used  for  himself  in 
moments  of  painful  meditation. 

“Then  tell  me  what  better  I can  do,”  said 
Gwendolen,  insistently. 

“ Many  things.  Look  on  other  lives  besides 
your  own.  See  what  their  troubles  are,  and  how 
they  are  borne.  Try  to  care  about  something  in 
this  vast  world  besides  the  gratification  of  small 
selfish  desires.  Try  to  care  for  what  is  best  in 
thought  and  action — something  that  is  good  apart 
from  the  accidents  of  your  own  lot.” 

For  an  instant  or  two  Gwendolen  was  mute. 
Then,  again  moving  her  brow  from  the  glass,  she 
said,  ' 

“ You  mean  that  I am  selfish  and  ignorant.” 

He  met  her  fixed  look  in  silence  before  he  an- 
swered, firmly, 

“ You  will  not  go  on  being  selfish  and  ignorant” 

She  did  not  turn  away  her  glance  or  let  her 
eyelids  fall,  but  a change  came  over  her  face — 
that  subtle  change  in  nerve  and  muscle  which 
will  sometimes  give  a child-like  expression  even  to 
the  elderly : it  is  the  subsidence  of  self-assertion. 

“ Shall  I lead  you  back  ?”  said  Deronda,  gently, 
turning  and  offering  her  his  arm  again.  She  took 
it  silently,  and  in  that  way  they  came  in  Bight  of 
Grandcourt,  who  was  walking  slowly  near  their 
former  place.  Gwendolen  went  up  to  him  and 
said,  “ I am  ready  to  go  now.  Mr.  Deronda  will 
excuse  us  to  Lady  Mallinger.” 

44  Certainly,”  said  Deronda.  “ Lord  and  Lady 
Pentreath  disappeared  some  time  ago.” 

Grandcourt  gave  his  arm  in  silent  compliance, 
nodding  over  his  shoulder  to  Deronda,  and  Gwen- 
dolen too  only  half  turned  to  bow  and  say, 
“ Thanks.”  The  husband  and  wife  left  the  gal- 
lery and  paced  the  corridors  in  silence.  When 
the  door  had  closed  on  them  in  the  boudoir, 
Grandcourt  threw  himself  into  a chair  and  said, 
with  under-toned  peremptoriness,  “Sit  down.” 
She,  already  in  the  expectation  of  something  un- 
pleasant, had  thrown  off  her  burnous  with  nerv- 
ous unconsciousness,  and  immediately  obeyed. 
Turning  his  eyes  toward  her,  he  began : 

44  Oblige  me  in  future  by  not  showing  whims 
like  a m ad-woman  in  a play.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  said  Gwendolen. 

“I  suppose  there  is  some  understanding  be- 
tween you  and  Deronda  about  that  thing  you 
have  on  your  wrist  If  you  have  any  thing  to 
say  to  him,  say  it  But  don’t  carry  on  a tele- 
graphing which  other  people  are  supposed  not 
to  see.  It’s  damnably  vulgar.” 

44  You  can  know  all  about  the  necklace,”  said 
Gwendolen,  her  angry  pride  resisting  the  night- 
mare of  fear. 

“I  don’t  want  to  know.  Keep  to  yourself 
whatever  you  like.”  Grandcourt  paused  between 
each  sentence,  and  in  each  his  speech  seemed  to 
become  more  preternaturally  distinct  in  its  inward 
tones.  44  What  I care  to  know,  I shall  know  with- 
out your  telling  me.  Only  you  will  please  to  be- 
have as  becomes  my  wife.  And  not  make  a spec- 
tacle of  yourself.” 

“ Do  you  object  to  my  talking  to  Mr.  Deronda  ?” 

44 1 don’t  care  two  straws  about  Deronda,  or 
any  other  conceited  hanger-on.  You  may  talk 
to  him  as  much  as  you  like.  He  is  not  going  to 


take  my  place.  You  are  my  wife.  And  you  will 
either  fill  your  place  properly — to  the  world  and 
to  me— or  you  will  go  to  the  devil.” 

44 1 never  intended  any  thing  but  to  fill  my 
place  properly,”  said  Gwendolen,  with  bitterest 
mortification  in  her  soul. 

44  You  put  that  thing  on  your  wrist,  and  hid  it 
from  me  till  you  wanted  him  to  see  it.  Only 
fools  go  into  that  deaf-and-dumb  talk,  and  think 
they’re  secret.  You  will  understand  that  you  are 
not  to  compromise  yourself.  Behave  with  dig- 
nity. That’s  all  I have  to  say.” 

With  that  last  word  Grandcourt  rose,  turned 
his  back  to  the  fire,  and  looked  down  on  her. 
She  was  mute.  There  was  no  reproach  that  she 
dared  to  fling  at  him  in  return  for  these  insulting 
admonitions,  and  the  very  reason  Bhe  felt  them 
to  be  insulting  was  that  their  purport  went  with 
the  most  absolute  dictate  of  her  pride.  What 
she  would  least  like  to  incur  was  the  making  a 
fool  of  herself  and  being  compromised.  It  was 
futile  and  irrelevant  to  try  and  explain  that  De- 
ronda too  had  only  been  a monitor — the  strongest 
of  all  monitors.  Grandcourt  was  contemptuous, 
not  jealous;  contemptuously  certain  of  all  the 
subjection  he  cared  for.  Why  could  she  not 
rebel,  and  defy  him  ? She  longed  to  do  it  But 
she  might  as  well  have  tried  to  defy  the  texture 
of  her  nerves  and  the  palpitation  of  her  heart 
Her  husband  had  a ghostly  army  at  his  back, 
that  could  close  round  her  wherever  she  might 
turn.  She. sat  in  her  splendid  attire,  like  a white 
image  of  helplessness,  and  he  seemed  to  gratify 
himself  with  looking  at  her.  She  could  not  even 
make  a passionate  exclamation,  or  throw  up  her 
arms,  as  Bhe  would  have  done  in  her  maiden  days. 
The  sense  of  his  scorn  kept  her  still. 

44  Shall  I ring  ?”  he  said,  after  what  seemed  to 
her  a long  while.  She  moved  her  head  in  assent, 
and  after  ringing  he  went  to  his  dressing-room. 

Certain  words  were  gnawing  within  her.  “ The 
willing  wrong  you  have  done  me  will  be  your 
curse.”  As  he  closed  the  door,  the  bitter  tears 
rose,  and  the  gnawing  words  provoked  an  answer: 
44  Why  did  you  put  your  fangs  into  me  and  not  into 
him  ?”  It  was  uttered  in  a whisper,  as  the  tears 
came  up  silently.  But  immediately  she  pressed 
her  handkerchief  against  her  eyes,  and  checked 
her  tendency  to  sob. 

The  next  day,  recovered  from  the  shuddering  fit 
of  this  evening  scene,  she  determined  to  use  the 
charter  which  Grandcourt  had  scornfully  given 
her,  and  to  talk  as  much  as  she  liked  with  De- 
ronda : but  no  opportunities  occurred,  and  any  lit- 
tle devices  she  could  imagine  for  creating  them 
were  rejected  by  her  pride,  which  was  now  doubly 
active.  Not  toward  Deronda  himself — she  was 
curiously  free  from  alarm  lest  he  should  think 
her  openness  wanting  in  dignity : it  was  part  of 
his  power  over  her  that  she  believed  him  free 
from  all  misunderstanding  as  to  the  way  in  which 
she  appealed  to  him : or,  rather,  that  he  should 
misunderstand  her  had  never  entered  into  her 
mind.  But  the  last  morning  came,  and  still  she 
had  never  been  able  to  take  up  the  dropped  thread 
of  their  talk,  and  she  was  without  devices.  She 
and  Grandcourt  were  to  leave  at  three  o’clock.  It 
was  too  irritating  that  after  a walk  in  the  grounds 
had  been  planned  in  Deronda’s  hearing,  he  did 
not  present  himself  to  join  in  it.  Grandcourt 
was  gone  with  Sir  Hugo  to  King’s  Topping  to  see 
the  old  manor-hou9e;  others  of  the  gentlemen 
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were  shooting ; she  was  condemned  to  go  and  see 
the  decoy  and  the  water-fowl,  and  every  thing 
else  that  she  least  wanted  to  see,  with  the  ladies, 
with  old  Lord  Pentreath  and  his  anecdotes,  with 
Mr.  Vandernoodt  and  his  admiring  manners.  The 
irritation  became  too  strong  for  her : without  pre- 
meditation, she  took  advantage  of  the  winding 
load  to  linger  a little  out  of  sight,  and  then  set 
off  back  to  the  house,  almost  running  when  she 
was  safe  from  observation.  She  entered  by  a side 
door,  and  the  library  was  on  her  left  hand ; De- 
ronda, she  knew,  was  often  there ; why  might  she 
not  turn  in  there  as  well  as  into  any  other  room 
in  the  house  ? She  had  been  taken  there  express- 
ly to  see  the  illuminated  family  tree,  and  other 
remarkable  things — what  more  natural  than  that 
she  should  like  to  look  in  again  ? The  thing  most 
to  be  feared  was  that  the  room  would  be  empty 
of  Deronda,  for  the  door  was  ajar.  She  pushed 
it  gently,  and  looked  round  it.  He  was  there, 
writing  busily  at  a distant  table,  with  his  back 
toward  the  door  (in  fact,  Sir  Hugo  had  asked  him 
to  answer  some  constituents’  letters  which  had  be- 
come pressing).  An  enormous  log  fire,  with  the 
scent  of  russia  from  the  books,  made  the  great 
room  as  warmly  odorous  as  a private  chapel  in 
which  the  censers  have  been  swinging.  It  seem- 
ed too  daring  to  go  in — too  rude  to  speak  and 
interrupt  him ; yet  she  went  in  on  the  noiseless 
carpet,  and  Btood  still  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
till  Deronda,  having  finished  a letter,  pushed  it 
aside  for  signature,  and  threw  himself  back  to  con- 
sider whether  there  were  any  thing  else  for  him 
to  do,  or  whether  he  could  walk  out  for  the  chance 
of  meeting  the  party  which  included  Gwendolen, 
when  he  heard  her  voice  saying, 44  Mr.  Deronda.” 

It  was  certainly  startling.  He  rose  hastily, 
tnrned  round,  and  pushed  away  his  chair  with  & 
strong  expression  of  surprise. 

44  Am  I wrong  to  come  in  ?”  said  Gwendolen. 

a I thought  you  were  far  on  your  walk,”  said 
Deronda. 

44 1 turned  back,”  said  Gwendolen. 

44  Do  you  not  intend  to  go  out  again  ? I could 
join  you  now,  if  you  would  allow  me.” 

44  No ; I want  to  say  something,  and  I can’t  stay 
long,”  said  Gwendolen,  speaking  quickly  in  a sub- 
dued tone,  while  she  walked  forward  and  rested 
her  arms  and  muff  on  the  back  of  the  chair  he 
had  pushed  away  from  him.  44 1 want  to  tell  you 
that  it  is  really  so — I can’t  help  feeling  remorse 
for  having  injured  others.  That  was  what  I meant 
when  I said  that  I had  done  worse  than  gamble 
again  and  pawn  the  necklace  again — something 
more  injurious,  as  you  called  it.  And  I can’t  alter 
it  I am  punished,  but  I can't  alter  it  You  said 
I could  do  many  things.  Tell  me  again.  What 
should  you  do,  what  Bhould  you  feel,  if  you  were 
in  my  place  ?” 

The  hurried  directness  with  which  she  spoke, 
the  absence  of  all  her  little  airs,  as  if  she  were 
only  concerned  to  U9e  the  time  in  getting  an  an- 
swer that  would  guide  her,  made  her  appeal  un- 
speakably touching. 

Deronda  said, 44 1 should  feel  something  of  what 
yon  feel — deep  sorrow.” 

44But  what  would  you  try  to  do?”  said  Gwen- 
dolen, with  urgent  quickness. 

“Order  my  life  so  as  to  make  any  possible 
amends,  and  keep  away  from  doing  any  sort  of 
injury  again,”  said  Deronda,  catching  her  sense 
that  the  time  for  speech  was  brief. 


44  But  I can’t — I can’t ; I must  go  on,”  said 
Gwendolen,  in  a passionate  loud  whisper.  44 1 
have  thrust  out  others — I have  made  my  gain 
out  of  their  loss — tried  to  make  it — tried.  And 
I must  go  on.  I can’t  alter  it.” 

It  was  impossible  to  answer  this  instantaneous- 
ly. Her  words  had  confirmed  his  conjecture,  and 
the  situation  of  all  concerned  rose  in  swift  images 
before  him.  His  feeling  for  those  who  had  been 
44  thrust  out”  sanctioned  her  remorse ; he  conld 
not  try  to  nullify  it,  yet  his  heart  was  full  of  pity 
for  her.  But  as  soon  as  he  could  he  answered, 
taking  up  her  last  words, 

44  That  is  the  bitterest  of  all — to  wear  the  yoke 
of  our  own  wrong-doing.  But  if  you  submitted 
to  that,  as  men  submit  to  maiming  or  a life-long 
incurable  disease? — and  made  the  unalterable 
wrong  a reason  for  more  effort  toward  a good 
that  may  do  something  to  counterbalance  the 
evil  ? One  who  has  committed  irremediable  er- 
rors may  be  scourged  by  that  consciousness  into 
a higher  course  than  is  common.  There  are  many 
examples.  Feeling  what  it  is  to  have  spoiled  one 
life  may  well  make  us  long  to  save  other  lives 
from  being  spoiled.” 

44  But  you  have  not  wronged  any  one,  or  spoiled 
any  lives,”  said  Gwendolen,  hastily.  44  It  is  only 
others  who  have  wronged  you.” 

Deronda  colored  slightly,  but  said,  immediately, 
44 1 suppose  our  keen  feeling  for  ourselves  might 
end  in  giving  ns  a keen  feeling  for  others,  if,  when 
we  are  suffering  acutely,  we  were  to  consider  that 
others  go  through  the  same  sharp  experience. 
That  is  a sort  of  remorse  before  commission. 
Can’t  you  understand  that  ?” 

41 1 think  I do — now,”  said  Gwendolen.  “ But 
you  were  right — I am  selfish.  I have  never 
thought  much  of  any  one’s  feelings,  except  my 
mother’s.  I have  not  been  fond  of  people. — But 
what  can  I do  ?”  she  went  on,  more  quickly.  44 1 
must  get  up  in  the  morning  and  do  what  every 
one  else  does.  It  is  all  like  a dance  set  before- 
hand. I seem  to  see  all  that  can  be— and  I am 
tired  and  sick  of  it.  And  the  world  is  all  confu- 
sion to  me” — she  made  a gesture  of  disgust 
44  You  say  I am  ignorant  But  what  is  the  good  of 
trying  to  know  more,  unless  life  were  worth  more  ?” 

44  This  good,”  said  Deronda,  promptly,  with  a 
touch  of  indignant  severity,  which  he  was  inclined 
to  encourage  as  his  own  safeguard : 44  life  would 
be  worth  more  to  you:  some  real  knowledge 
would  give  you  an  interest  in  the  world  beyond 
the  small  drama  of  personal  desires.  It  is  the 
curse  of  your  life — forgive  me— of  so  many  lives, 
that  all  passion  is  spent  in  that  narrow  round, 
for  want  of  ideas  and  sympathies  to  make  a larger 
home  for  it.  Is  there  any  single  occupation  of 
mind  that  you  care  about  with  passionate  delight, 
or  even  independent  interest  ?” 

Deronda  padsed,  but  Gwendolen,  looking  star- 
tled and  thrilled  as  by  an  electric  shock,  said  noth- 
ing, and  he  went  on,  more  insistently, 

44 1 take  what  you  said  of  music  for  a small 
example — it  answers  for  all  larger  things — you 
will  not  cultivate  it  for  the  sake  of  a private  joy 
in  it.  What  sort  of  earth  or  heaven  would  hold 
any  spiritual  wealth  in  it  for  souls  pauperized  by 
inaction  ? If  one  firmament  has  no  stimulus  for 
our  attention  and  awe,  I don’t  see  how  four  would 
have  it  We  should  stamp  every  possible  world 
with  the  flatness  of  our  own  inanity — which  is 
necessarily  impious,  without  faith  or  fellowship. 
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The  refuge  you  are  needing  from  personal  trou- 
ble is  the  higher,  the  religious  life,  which  holds 
an  enthusiasm  for  something  more  than  our  own 
appetites  and  vanities.  The  few  may  find  them- 
selves in  it  simply  by  an  elevation  of  feeling ; but 
for  us  who  have  to  struggle  for  our  wisdom,  the 
higher  life  must  be  a region  in  which  the  affec- 
tions are  clad  with  knowledge.*’ 

The  half-indignant  remonstrance  that  vibrated 
in  Deronda’s  voice  came,  as  often  happens,  from 
the  habit  of  inward  argument  with  himself  rather 
than  from  severity  toward  Gwendolen ; but  it  had 
a more  beneficent  effect  on  her  than  any  sooth- 
ings.  Nothing  is  feebler  than  the  indolent  re- 
bellion of  complaint ; and  to  be  roused  into  self- 
judgment  is  comparative  activity.  For  the  mo- 
ment she  felt  like  a shaken  child — shaken  out  of 
its  wailings  into  awe,  and  she  said,  humbly, 

44  I will  try.  I will  think.” 

They  both  stood  silent  for  a minute,  as  if  some 
third  presence  had  arrested  them — for  Deronda 
too  was  under  that  sense  of  pressure  which  is  apt 
to  come  when  our  own  winged  words  seem  to  be 
hovering  around  us — till  Gwendolen  began  again : 

“You  said  affection  was  the  best  thing,  and  I 
have  hardly  any — none  about  me.  If  I could, 
I would  have  mamma ; but  that  is  impossible. 
Things  have  changed  to  me  so — in  such  a short 
time.  What  I used  not  to  like,  I long  for  now. 
I think  I am  almost  getting  fond  of  the  old  things 
now  they  are  gone.”  Her  lip  trembled. 

41  Take  the  present  suffering  as  a painful  letting 
in  of  light,”  said  Deronda,  more  gently.  44  You 
are  conscious  of  more  beyond  the  round  of  your 
own  inclinations — you  know  more  of  the  way  in 
which  your  life  presses  on  others,  and  their  life 
on  yours.  I don’t  think  you  could  have  escaped 
the  painful  process  in  some  form  or  other.” 

44  But  it  is  a very  cruel  form,”  said  Gwendolen, 
beating  her  foot  on  the  ground  with  returning 
agitation.  44 1 am  frightened  at  every  thing.  I 
am  frightened  at  myself.  When  my  blood  is 
fired  I can  do  daring  things — take  any  leap ; but 
that  makes  me  frightened  at  myself.”  She  was 
looking  at  nothing  outside  her ; but  her  eyes  were 
directed  toward  the  window,  away  from  Deronda, 
who,  with  quick  comprehension,  said, 

44  Turn  your  fear  into  a safeguard.  Keep  your 
dread  fixed  on  the  idea  of  increasing  that  remorse 
which  is  so  bitter  to  you.  Fixed  meditation  may 
do  a great  deal  toward  defining  our  longing  or 
dread.  We  are  not  always  in  a state  of  strong 
emotion,  and  when  we  are  calm  we  can  use  our 
memories  and  gradually  change  the  bias  of  our 
fear,  as  we  do  our  tastes.  Take  your  fear  as  a 
safeguard.  It  is  like  quickness  of  hearing.  It 
may  make  consequences  passionately  present  to 
you.  Try  to  take  hold  of  your  sensibility,  and 
use  it  as  if  it  were  a faculty,  like  vision.**  De- 
ronda uttered  each  sentence  more  urgently;  he 
felt  as  if  he  were  seizing  a faint  chance  of  res- 
cuing her  from  some  indefinite  danger. 

44  Yes,  I know ; I understand  what  you  mean,** 
said  Gwendolen,  in  her  loud  whisper,  not  turning 
her  eyes,  but  lifting  up  her  small  gloved  hand 
and  waving  it  in  deprecation  of  the  notion  that  it 
was  easy  to  obey  that  advice.  “But  if  feelings 
rose — there  are  some  feelings — hatred  and  an- 
ger— how  can  I be  good  when  they  keep  rising  ? 
And  if  there  came  a moment  when  I felt  6tified 
and  could  bear  it  no  longer — **  She  broke  off, 
and  with  agitated  lips  looked  at  Deronda,  but  the 


expression  on  his  face  pierced  her  with  an  entire- 
ly new  feeling.  He  was  under  the  baffling  diffi- 
culty of  discerning  that  what  he  had  been  urging 
on  her  was  thrown  into  the  pallid  distance  of 
mere  thought  before  the  outburst  of  her  habitual 
emotion.  It  was  as  if  he  saw  her  drowning  while 
his  limbs  were  bound.  The  pained  compassion 
which  was  spread  over  his  features  as  he  watch- 
ed her,  affected  her  with  a compunction  unlike 
any  she  had  felt  before,  and  in  a changed,  implor- 
ing tone,  she  said, 

“ I am  grieving  you.  I am  ungrateful.  Yon 
can  help  me.  I will  think  of  every  thing.  I wjll 
try.  Tell  me — it  will  not  be  a pain  to  you  that  I 
have  dared  to  speak  of  my  trouble  to  you  ? You 
began  it,  you  know,  when  you  rebuked  me.” 
There  was  a melancholy  smile  on  her  lips  aB  she 
said  that,  but  she  added,  more  entreatingly, 44  It 
will  not  be  a pain  to  you  ?” 

44  Not  if  it  does  any  thing  to  save  you  from  an 
evil  to  come,**  said  Deronda,  with  strong  empha- 
sis ; 44  otherwise,  it  will  be  a lasting  pain.” 

44  No — no — it  shall  not  be.  It  may  be — it  shall 
be  better  with  me  because  I have  known  you.” 
She  turned  immediately,  and  quitted  the  room. 

When  she  was  on  the  first  landing  of  the  stair- 
case, Sir  Hugo  passed  across  the  hall  on  his  way 
to  the  library,  and  saw  her.  Grandcourt  was  not 
with  him. 

Deronda,  when  the  Baronet  entered,  was  stand- 
ing in  his  ordinary  attitude,  grasping  his  coat 
collar,  with  his  back  to  the  table,  and  with  that 
indefinable  expression  by  which  we  judge  that  a 
man  is  still  in  the  shadow  of  a scene  w'hich  he 
has  just  gone  through.  He  moved,  however,  and 
began  to  arrange  the  letters. 

44  Has  Mrs.  Grandcourt  been  in  here  ?”  said  Sir 
Hugo. 

44  Yes,  she  has.” 

“ Where  are  the  others  ?” 

“I  believe  she  left  them  somewhere  in  the 
grounds.” 

After  a moment’s  silence,  in  which  Sir  Hugo 
looked  at  a letter  without  reading  it,  he  said, 44 1 
hope  you  are  not  playing  with  fire,  Dan — you  un- 
derstand me.” 

44 1 believe  I do,  Sir,”  said  Deronda,  after  a slight 
hesitation,  which  had  some  repressed  anger  in  it 
44  But  there  is  nothing  answering  to  your  metaphor 
— no  fire,  and  therefore  no  chance  of  scorching.” 

Sir  Hugo  looked  scarchingly  at  him,  and  then 
said,  “ So  much  the  better.  For  between  our- 
selves, I fancy  there  may  be  some  hidden  gun- 
powder in  that  establishment” 


CHAPTER  XXXYIL 

Aspem.  Pardon,  my  lord— I speak  for  Slgismnnd. 
Frontberg.  For  him?  Oh,  ay— for  him  I always 
hold 

A pardon  safe  in  bank,  sure  he  will  draw 
Sooner  or  later  on  me.  What  his  need? 

Mad  project  broken?  fine  mechanic  wings 
That  would  not  fly?  durance,  assault  ou  watch, 

Bill  for  Eperoay,  not  a crust  to  eat? 

Atpern.  Oh,  none  of  these,  my  lord ; he  has  escaped 
From  Circe’s  herd,  and  seeks  to  win  the  love 
Of  yonr  fair  ward  Cecilia;  bat  would  win 
First  your  consent  You  frown. 

Fronsbcrg.  Distinguish  words. 

I said  I held  a pardon,  not  consent 

lit  spite  of  Deronda’s  reasons  for  wishing  to  be 
in  town  again — reasons  in  which  his  anxiety  for 
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Mirah  was  blent  with  curiosity  to  know  more  of 
the  enigmatic  Mordecai — he  did  not  manage  to  go 
up  before  Sir  Hugo,  who  preceded  his  family  that 
he  might  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  Parliament 
on  the  6 th  of  February.  Deronda  took  up  his 
quarters  in  Park  Lane,  aware  that  his  chambers 
were  sufficiently  tenanted  by  Hans  Meyrick.  This 
was  what  he  expected ; but  he  found  other  things 
not  altogether  according  to  his  expectations. 

Most  of  us  remember  Retzsch’s  drawing  of 
destiny  in  the  shape  of  Mephistopheles  playing 
at  chess  with  man  for  his  soul — a game  in  which 
we*  may  imagine  the  clever  adversary  making  a 
feint  of  unintended  moves  so  as  to  set  the  be- 
guiled mortal  on  carrying  his  defensive  pieces 
away  from  the  true  point  of  attack.  The  fiend 
makes  preparation  his  favorite  object  of  mock- 
ery, that  he  may  fatally  persuade  us  against  our 
best  safeguard:  he  even  meddles  so  far  as  to 
suggest  our  taking  out  water-proofs  when  he  is 
well  aware  the  sky  is  going  to  clear,  foreseeing 
that  the  imbecile  will  turn  this  delusion  into  a 
prejudice  against  water-proofs,  instead  of  giving 
a closer  study  to  the  weather  signs.  It  is  a pe- 
culiar test  of  a man’s  metal  when,  after  he  ha9 
painfully  adjusted  himself  to  what  seems  a wise 
provision,  he  finds  all  his  mental  precaution  a 
little  beside  the  mark,  and  his  excellent  inten- 
tions no  better  than  miscalculated  dovetails,  ac- 
curately cut  from  a wrong  starting-point  His 
magnanimity  has  got  itself  ready  to  meet  misbe- 
havior, and  finds  quite  a different  call  upon  it 
Something  of  this  kind  happened  to  Deronda. 

His  first  impression  was  one  of  pure  pleasure 
and  amusement  at  finding  his  sitting-room  trans- 
formed into  an  atelier  strewed  with  miscellaneous 
drawings  and  with  the  contents  of  two  chests 
from  Rome,  the  lower  half  of  the  windows  dark- 
ened with  baize,  and  the  blonde  Hans  in  his  weird 
youth  as  the  presiding  genius  of  the  littered  place 
— his  hair  longer  than  of  old,  his  face  more  whim- 
sically creased,  and  his  high  voice  as  usual  get- 
ting higher  under  the  excitement  of  rapid  talk. 
The  friendship  of  the  two  had  been  kept  up 
warmly  since  the  memorable  Cambridge  time, 
not  only  by  correspondence,  but  by  little  epi- 
sodes of  companionship  abroad  and  in  England, 
and  the  original  relation  of  confidence  on  one 
side  and  indulgence  on  the  other  had  been  de- 
veloped in  practice,  as  is  wont  to  be  the  case 
where  such  spiritual  borrowing  and  lending  has 
been  well  begun. 

44  I knew  you  would  like  to  see  my  casts  and 
antiquities,”  said  Hans,  after  the  first  hearty 
greetings  and  inquiries,  44  so  I didn't  scruple  to 
unlade  my  chests  here.  But  I've  found  two 
rooms  at  Chelsea  not  many  hundred  yards  from 
my  mother  and  sisters,  and  I shall  soon  be  ready 
to  hang  out  there— when  they've  scraped  the 
walls  and  put  in  some  new  lights.  That's  all 
I'm  waiting  for.  But  you  see  I don’t  wait  to  be- 
gin work : you  can’t  conceive  what  a great  fellow 
tm  going  to  be.  The  seed  of  immortality  has 
sprouted  within  me." 

^ 44  Only  a fungoid  growth,  I dare  say — a crowing 
disease  in  the  lungs,"  said  Deronda,  accustomed 
to  treat  Hans  in  brotherly  fashion.  He  was  walk- 
ing toward  some  drawings  propped  on  the  ledge 
of  his  book-cases ; five  rapidly  sketched  heads—- 
different  aspects  of  the  same  face.  He  stood  at 
a convenient  distance  from  them,  without  making 
any  remark.  Hans,  too,  was  silent  for  a minute, 


took  up  his  palette,  and  began  touching  the  pic- 
ture on  his  easel. 

44  What  do  you  think  of  them  ?”  he  said  at  last 

44  The  full  face  looks  too  massive ; otherwise 
the  likenesses  are  good,"  said  Deronda,  more  cold- 
ly than  was  usual  with  him. 

44  No,  it  is  not  too  massive,"  said  Hans,  derisive- 
ly. 44 1 have  noted  that.  There  is  always  a little 
surprise  when  one  passes  from  the  profile  to  the 
full  face.  But  I shall  enlarge  her  scale  for  Ber- 
enice. I am  making  a Berenice  series — look  at 
the  sketches  along  there — and  now  I think  of  it, 
you  are  just  the  model  I want  for  * the  Agrippa.” 
Hans,  still  with  pencil  and  palette  in  hand,  had 
moved  to  Deronda's  side  while  he  said  this  ; but 
he  added,  hastily,  as  if  conscious  of  a mistake, 
44  No,  no,  I forgot ; you  don’t  like  sitting  for  your 
portrait,  confound  you ! However,  I've  picked  up 
a capital  Titus.  There  are  to  be  five  in  the  series. 
The  first  is  Berenice  clasping  the  knees  of  Gessius 
Floras  and  beseeching  him  to  spare  her  people ; 
I've  got  that  on  the  easel.  Then  this,  where  she  is 
standing  on  the  Xystus  with  Agrippa,  entreating 
the  people  not  to  injure  themselves  by  resistance." 

44  Agrippa's  legs  will  never  do,"  said  Deronda. 

44  The  legs  are  good  realistically,"  said  Hans,  his 
face  creasing  drolly ; 44  public  men  are  often  shaky 
about  the  legs — 4 Their  legs,  the  emblem  of  their 
various  thought,'  as  somebody  says  in  the  Es- 
hearsal ” 

44  But  these  are  as  impossible  as  the  legs  of 
Raphael's  Alcibiades,”  said  Deronda. 

“Then  they  are  good  ideally,"  said  Hans. 
44  Agrippa’s  legs  were  possibly  bad.  I idealise 
that  and  make  them  impossibly  bad.  Art,  my  Eu- 
genius,  must  intensify.  But  never  mind  the  legs 
now : the  third  sketch  in  the  series  is  Berenioe 
exulting  in  the  prospect  of  being  Empress  of 
Rome,  when  the  news  has  come  that  Vespasian 
is  declared  Emperor,  and  her  lover  Titus  his  suc- 
cessor." 

44  You  must  put  a scroll  in  her  mouth,  else  peo- 
ple will  not  understand  that.  You  can't  tell  that 
in  a picture.” 

44  It  will  make  them  feel  their  ignorance,  then 
— an  excellent  aesthetic  effect.  The  fourth  is  Ti- 
tus sending  Berenice  away  from  Rome  after  she 
has  shared  his  palace  for  ten  years — both  reluc- 
tant, both  sad — 4 nvitus  invitam,  as  Suetonius  hath 
it.  I've  found  a model  for  the  Roman  brute." 

“Shall  you  make  Berenice  look  fifty?  She 
must  have  been  that.” 

44 No,  no;  a few  mature  touches  to  show  the 
lapse  of  time.  Dark-eyed  beauty  wears  well, 
hers  particularly.  But  now,  here  is  the  fifth: 
Berenice  seated  lonely  on  the  rains  of  Jerusalem. 
That  is  pure  imagination.  That  is  what  ought  to 
have  been — perhaps  was.  Now  see  how  I tell  a 
pathetic  negativa  Nobody  knows  what  became 
of  her:  that  is  finely  indicated  by  the  series 
coming  to  a close.  There  is  no  sixth  picture.” 
Here  Hans  pretended  to  speak  with  a gasping 
sense  of  sublimity,  and  drew  back  his  head  with 
a frown,  as  if  looking  for  a like  impression  on 
Deronda.  44 1 break  off  in  the  Homeric  style. 
The  story  is  chipped  off,  so  to  speak,  and  passes 
with  a ragged  edge  into  nothing — le  neant ; can 
any  thing  be  more  sublime,  especially  in  French? 
The  vulgar  would  desire  to  see  her  corpse  and 
burial — perhaps  her  will  read  and  her  clothes  dis- 
tributed. But  now  come  and  look  at  this  on  the 
easel  I have  made  some  way  there.” 
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“ That  beseeching  attitude  is  really  good,”  said 
Deronda,  after  a moment’s  contemplation.  44  You 
have  been  very  industrious  in  the  Christmas  hol- 
idays ; for  I suppose  you  have  taken  up  the  sub- 
ject since  you  came  to  London.”  Neither  of  them 
had  yet  mentioned  Mirah. 

44  No,”  Baid  Hans,  putting  touches  to  his  pic- 
ture ; 44 1 made  up  my  mind  to  the  subject  before. 
I take  that  lucky  chance  for  an  augury  that  I am 
going  to  burst  on  the  world  as  a great  painter. 
I saw  a splendid  woman  in  the  Trastevere — the 
grandest  women  there  are  half  Jewesses— and  she 
set  me  hunting  for  a fine  situation  of  a Jewess  at 
Rome.  Like  other  men  of  vast  learning,  I ended 
by  taking  what  lay  on  the  surface.  I’ll  show  you 
a sketch  of  the  Trasteverina’s  head  when  I can 
lay  my  hands  on  it.” 

44 1 should  think  she  would  be  a more  suitable 
model  for  Berenice,”  said  Deronda,  not  knowing 
exactly  how  to  express  his  discontent 

44  Not  a bit  of  it  The  model  ought  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  Jewess  in  the  world,  and  I have 
found  her.” 

44  Have  you  made  yourself  sure  that  she  would 
like  to  figure  in  that  character  ? I should  think 
no  woman  would  be  more  abhorrent  to  her.  Does 
she  quite  know  what  you  arc  doing  ?” 

“Certainly.  I got  her  to  throw  herself  pre- 
cisely into  this  attitude.  Little  mother  sat  for 
Gessius  Florus,  and  Mirah  clasped  her  knees.” 
Here  Hans  went  a little  way  off  and  looked  at 
the  effect  of  his  touches. 

“I  dare  say  she  knows  nothing  about  Bere- 
nice’s history,”  said  Deronda,  feeling  more  indig- 
nation than  he  would  have  been  able  to  justify. 

“Oh  yes,  she  does — ladies’  edition.  Berenice 
was  a fervid  patriot,  but  was  beguiled  by  love  and 
ambition  into  attaching  herself  to  the  archenemy 
of  her  people.  Whence  the  Nemesis.  Mirah  takes 
it  as  a tragic  parable,  and  cries  to  think  what  the 
penitent  Berenice  suffered  as  she  wandered  back 
to  Jerusalem  and  sat  desolate  amidst  desolation. 
That  was  her  own  phrase.  I couldn’t  find  in  my 
heart  to  tell  her  I invented  that  part  of  the  story.” 

“Show  me  your  Trasteverina,”  said  Deronda, 
chiefly  in  order  to  hinder  himself  from  saying 
something  else. 

44  Shall  you  mind  turning  over  that  folio  ?”  said 
Hans.  44  My  studies  of  heads  are  all  there.  But 
they  are  in  confusion.  You  will  perhaps  find  her 
next  to  a crop-eared  under-graduate.” 

After  Deronda  had  been  turning  over  the  draw- 
ings a minute  or  two,  he  said, 

44  These  seem  to  be  all  Cambridge  heads  and 
bits  of  country.  Perhaps  I had  better  begin  at 
the  other  end.” 

44  No ; you’ll  find  her  about  the  middle.  I emp- 
tied one  folio  into  another.” 

44  Is  this  one  of  your  under-graduates  ?”  said 
Deronda,  holding  up  a drawing.  “It’s  an  un- 
usually agreeable  face.” 

44  That  ? Oh,  that’s  a man  named  Gascoigne — 
Rex  Gascoigne.  An  uncommonly  good  fellow ; 
his  upper  lip,  too,  is  good.  I coached  him  before 
he  got  his  scholarship.  He  ought  to  have  taken 
honors  last  Easter.  But  he  was  ill,  and  has  had 
to  stay  up  another  year.  I must  look  him  up. 
I want  to  know  how  he’s  going  on.” 

44  Here  she  is,  I suppose,”  said  Deronda,  holding 
up  the  sketch  of  the  Trasteverina. 

44  Ah,”  said  Hans,  looking  at  it  rather  contempt- 
uously, 44  too  coarse.  I was  unregenerate  then.” 


| Deronda  was  silent  while  he  closed  the  folio, 
leaving  the  Trasteverina  outside.  Then  .grasp- 
ing his  coat  collar,  and  turning  toward  Hans,  he 
said, 44 1 dare  say  my  scruples  are  excessive,  Mey- 
rick,  but  I must  ask  you  to  oblige  me  by  giving 
up  this  notion.” 

Hans  threw  himself  into  a tragic  attitude,  and 
screamed, 44  What ! my  series — my  immortal  Bere- 
nice series  ? Think  of  what  you  are  saying,  man 
— destroying,  as  Milton  says,  not  a life,  but  an 
immortality.  Wait  before  you  answer,  that  I 
may  deposit  the  implements  of  my  art  and  be 
ready  to  uproot  my  hair.” 

Here  Hans  laid  down  his  pencil  and  palette, 
threw  himself  backward  into  a great  chair,  and 
hanging  limply  over  the  side,  shook  his  long  hair 
half  over  his  face,  lifted  his  hooked  fingers  on 
each  side  of  his  head,  and  looked  up  with  comic 
terror  at  Deronda,  who  was  obliged  to  smile  as  he 
said, 

44  Paint  as  many  Berenices  as  you  like,  but  I 
wish  you  could  feel  with  me— perhaps  you  will, 
on  reflection — that  you  should  choose  another 
model.” 

44  Why  ?”  said  Hans,  standing  up,  and  looking 
serious  again. 

“Because  she  may  get  into  such  a position 
that  her  face  is  likely  to  be  recognized.  Mrs. 
Meyrick  and  I are  anxious  for  her  that  she 
should  be  known  as  an  admirable  singer.  It  is 
right,  and  she  wishes  it,  that  she  should  make 
herself  independent  And  she  has  excellent 
chances.  One  good  introduction  is  secured  al- 
ready. And  I am  going  to  speak  to  Klesmer. 
Her  face  may  come  to  be  very  well  known,  and 
— well,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  explain,  unless 
you  feel  as  I do.  I believe  that  if  Mirah  saw  the 
circumstances  clearly,  she  would  strongly  object 
to  being  exhibited  in  this  way — to  allowing  her- 
self to  be  used  as  a model  for  a heroine  of  this 
sort” 

As  Hans  stood  with  his  thumbs  in  the  belt  of 
his  blouse  listening  to  this  speech,  his  face  show- 
ed a growing  surprise  melting  into  amusement, 
that  at  last  would  have  its  way  in  an  explosive 
laugh;  but  seeing  that  Deronda  looked  gravely 
offended,  he  checked  himself  to  say, 44  Excuse  mv 
laughing,  Deronda.  You  never  gave  me  an  ad- 
vantage over  you  before.  If  it  had  been  about 
any  thing  but  my  own  pictures,  I should  have 
swallowed  every  word  because  you  said  it.  And 
so  you  actually  believe  that  I should  get  my  five 
pictures  hung  on  the  line  in  a conspicuous  posi- 
tion, and  carefully  studied  by  the  public  ? Zounds, 
man ! cider-cup  and  conceit  never  gave  me  half 
such  a beautiful  dream.  My  pictures  are  likely 
to  remain  as  private  as  the  utmost  hypersensi- 
tiveness could  desire.” 

Hans  turned  to  paint  again  as  a way  of  filling 
up  awkward  pauses.  Deronda  stood  perfectly 
still,  recognizing  his  mistake  as  to  publicity,  but 
also  conscious  that  his  repugnance  was  not  much 
diminished.  He  was  the  reverse  of  satisfied,  ei- 
ther with  himself  or  with  Hans ; but  the  power 
of  being  quiet  carries  a man  well  through  mo- 
ments of  embarrassment  Hans  had  a reverence 
for  his  friend  which  made  him  feel  a sort  of  shy- 
ness at  Deronda’s  being  in  the  wrong ; but  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  give  up  any  thing  readily, 
though  it  were  only  a whim— or,  rather,  especial- 
ly if  it  were  a whim,  and  he  presently  went  on, 
painting  the  while : 
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u But  even  supposing  I had  a publio  rushing 
after  my  pictures  as  if  they  were  a railway  series 
including  nurses,  babies,  and  bonnet-boxes,  I can’t 
see  any  justice  in  your  objection.  Every  painter 
worth  remembering  has  painted  the  face  he  ad- 
mired most,  as  often  as  he  could.  It  is  a part  of 
his  soul  that  goes  out  into  his  pictures.  He  dif- 
fuses its  influence  in  that  way.  He  puts  what 
he  hates  into  a caricature.  He  puts  what  he 
adores  into  some  sacred,  heroic  form.  If  a man 
could  paint  the  woman  he  loves  a thousand  times 
as  the  Stella  Maris  to  put  courage  into  the  sail- 
ors on  board  a thousand  ships,  so  much  the  more 
honor  to  her.  Isn’t  that  better  than  painting  a 
piece  of  staring  immodesty  and  calling  it  by  a 
worshipful  name  ?” 

“Every  objection  can  be  answered  if  you  take 
broad  ground  enough,  Hans : no  special  question 
of  conduct  can  be  properly  settled  in  that  way,” 
said  Deronda,  with  a touch  of  peremptoriness. 
“ I might  admit  all  your  generalities,  and  yet  be 
right  in  saying  you  ought  not  to  publish  Mirah’s 
face  as  a model  for  Berenice.  But  I give  up  the 
question  of  publicity.  I was  unreasonable  there.” 
Deronda  hesitated  a moment.  “ Still,  even  as  a 
private  affair,  there  might  be  good  reasons  for 
your  not  indulging  yourself  too  much  in  painting 
her  from  the  point  of  view  you  mention.  You 
must  feel  that  her  situation  at  present  is  a very 
delicate  one ; and  until  she  is  in  more  independ- 
ence, she  should  be  kept  as  carefully  as  a bit  of 
Venetian  glass,  for  fear  of  shaking  her  out  of  the 
safe  place  she  is  lodged  in.  Are  you  quite  sure 
of  your  own  discretion  ? Excuse  me,  Hans.  My 
having  found  her  binds  me  to  watch  over  her. 
Do  you  understand  me  ?” 

“ Perfectly,”  said  Hans,  turning  his  face  into  a 
good-humored  smile.  44  You  have  the  very  justi- 
fiable opinion  of  me  that  I am  likely  to  shatter  all 
the  glass  in  my  way,  and  break  my  own  skull  into 
the  bargain.  Quite  fair.  Since  I got  into  the 
scrape  of  being  born,  every  thing  I have  liked 
best  has  been  a scrape  either  for  myself  or  some- 
body else.  Every  thing  I have  taken  to  heartily 
has  somehow  turned  into  a scrape.  My  painting 
is  the  last  scrape;  and  I shall  be  all  my  life 
getting  out  of  it.  You  think  now  I shall  get  into 
a scrape  at  home.  No ; I am  regenerate.  You 
think  I must  be  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
Mirah.  Quite  right ; so  I am.  But  you  think  I 
shall  scream  and  plunge  and  spoil  every  thing. 
There  you  are  mistaken — excusably,  but  tran- 
scendently  mistaken.  I have  undergone  baptism 
by  immersion.  Awe  takes  care  of  me.  Ask  the 
little  mother.” 

“You  don’t  reckon  a hopeless  love  among  your 
scrapes,  then  ?”  said  Deronda,  whose  voice  seem- 
ed to  get  deeper  as  Hans’s  went  higher. 

“I  don’t  mean  to  call  mine  hopeless,”  said 
Hans,  with  provoking  coolness,  laying  down  his 
tools,  thrusting  his  thumbs  into  his  belt,  and 
moving  away  a little,  as  if  to  contemplate  his 
picture  more  deliberately. 

“ My  dear  fellow,  you  are  only  preparing  mis- 
ery for  yourself,”  said  Deronda,  decisively.  44  She 
would  not  marry  a Christian,  even  if  she  loved 
him.  Have  you  heard  hei^— of  course  you  have 
—heard  her  speak  of  her  people  and  her  religion  ?” 

“ That  can’t  last,”  said  Hans.  44  She  will  see 
no  Jew  who  is  tolerable.  Every  male  of  that 
race  is  insupportable — 4 insupportably  advancing* 
.—his  nose.” 


“She  may  rejoin  her  family.  That  is  what 
she  longs  for.  Her  mother  and  brother  are 
probably  strict  Jews.” 

“I’ll  turn  proselyte  if  she  wishes  it,”  said 
Hans,  with  a shrug  and  a laugh. 

44  Don’t  talk  nonsense,  Hans.  I thought  you 
professed  a serious  love  for  her,”  said  Deronda, 
getting  heated. 

44  So  I do.  You  think  it  desperate,  but  I don’t.” 

44 1 know  nothing ; I can’t  tell  what  has  hap- 
pened. We  must  be  prepared  for  surprises.  But 
I can  hardly  imagine  a greater  surprise  to  me 
than  that  there  should  have  seemed  to  be  any 
thing  in  Mirah’s  sentiments  for  you  to  found  a 
romantic  hope  on.”  Deronda  felt  that  he  was 
too  contemptuous. 

44 1 don’t  found  my  romantic  hopes  on  a wom- 
an’s sentiments,”  said  Hans,  perversely  inclined 
to  be  the  merrier  when  he  was  addressed  with 
gravity.  44 1 go  to  science  and  philosophy  for  my 
romance.  Nature  designed  Mirah  to  fall  in  love 
with  me.  The  amalgamation  of  races  demands 
it;  the  mitigation  of  human  ugliness  demands  it; 
the  affinity  of  contrasts  assures  it.  I am  the  ut- 
most contrast  to  Mirah — a bleached  Christian, 
who  can’t  sing  two  notes  in  tune.  Who  has  a 
chance  against  me  ?” 

44 1 see  now ; it  was  all  persiflage.  You  don’t 
mean  a word  of  what  you  say,  Meyrick,”  said 
Deronda,  laying  his  hand  on  Meyrick’s  shoulder, 
and  speaking  in  a tone  of  cordial  relief.  44 1 was 
a wiseacre  to  answer  you  seriously.” 

44  Upon  my  honor  I do  mean  it,  though,”  said 
Hans,  facing  round  and  laying  his  left  hand  on 
Deronda’s  shoulder,  so  that  their  eyes  fronted 
each  other  closely.  44 1 am  at  the  confessional. 
I meant  to  tell  you  as  soon  as  you  came.  My 
mother  says  you  are  Mirah’s  guardian,  and  she 
thinks  herself  responsible  to  you  for  every  breath 
that  falls  on  Mirah  in  her  house.  Well,  I love 
her — I worship  her — I won’t  despair — I mean  to 
deserve  her.” 

44  My  dear  fellow,  you  can’t  do  it,”  said  Deron- 
da, quickly. 

44 1 should  have  said,  I mean  to  try.” 

“You  can’t  keep  your  resolve,  Hans.  You 
used  to  resolve  what  you  would  do  for  your  moth- 
er and  sisters.” 

44  You  have  a right  to  reproach  me,  old  fellow,” 
said  Hans,  gently. 

“Perhaps  I am  ungenerous,”  said  Deronda, 
not  apologetically,  however.  “Yet  it  can’t  be 
ungenerous  to  warn  you  that  you  are  indulging 
mad,  Quixotic  expectations.” 

“Who  will  be  hurt  but  myself,  then?”  said 
Hans,  putting  out  his  lip.  44 1 am  not  going  to 
say  any  thing  to  her,  unless  I felt  sure  of  the  an- 
swer. I dare  not  ask  the  oracles : I prefer  a 
cheerful  caliginosity,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
might  say.  I would  rather  run  my  chance  there 
and  lose,  than  be  sure  of  winning  any  where  else. 
And  I don’t  mean  to  swallow  the  poison  of  de- 
spair, though  you  are  disposed  to  thrust  it  on  me. 
I am  giving  up  wine,  so  let  me  get  a little  drunk 
on  hope  and  vanity.” 

44  With  all  my  heart,  if  it  will  do  you  any  good,” 
said  Deronda,  loosing  Hans’s  shoulder,  with  a lit- 
tle push.  He  made  his  tone  kindly,  but  his  words 
were  from  the  lip  only.  As  to  his  real  feeling  he 
was  silenced. 

He  was  conscious  of  that  peculiar  irritation 
which  will  sometimes  befall  the  man  whom  others 
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are  inclined  to  trust  as  mentor — the  irritation  of 
perceiving  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  entirely  off 
the  same  plane  of  desire  and  temptation  as  those 
who  confess  to  him.  Our  guides,  we  pretend,  must 
be  sinless : as  if  those  were  not  often  the  best 
teachers  who  only  yesterday  got  corrected  for 
their  mistakes.  Throughout  their  friendship  De- 
ronda  had  been  used  to  Hans's  egotism,  but  he 
had  never  before  felt  intolerant  of  it : when  Hans, 
habitually  pouring  out  his  own  feelings  and  af- 
fairs, had  never  cared  for  any  detail  in  return, 
and,  if  he  chanced  to  know  any,  had  soon  for- 
gotten it,  Deronda  had  been  inwardly  as  well  as 
outwardly  indulgent — nay,  satisfied.  But  now  he 
noted  with  some  indignation,  all  the  stronger  be- 
cause it  must  not  be  betrayed,  Hans's  evident  as- 
sumption that  for  any  danger  of  rivalry  or  jealousy 
in  relation  to  Mirah,  Deronda  was  as  much  out  of 
the  question  as  the  angel  Gabriel.  It  is  one  thing 
to  be  resolute  in  placing  one's  self  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  another  to  endure  that  others  should 
perform  that  exclusion  for  us.  He  had  expected 
that  Hans  would  give  him  trouble : what  he  had 
not  expected  was  that  the  trouble  would  have  a 
strong  element  of  personal  feeling.  And  he  was 
rather  ashamed  that  Hans's  hopes  caused  him 
uneasiness  in  spite  of  his  well-warranted  convic- 
tion that  they  would  never  be  fulfilled.  They  had 
raised  an  image  of  Mirah  changing ; and  however 
he  might  protest  that  the  change  would  not  hap- 
pen, the  protest  kept  up  the  unpleasant  image. 
Altogether,  poor  Hans  seemed  to  be  entering  into 
Deronda's  experience  in  a disproportionate  man- 
ner— going  beyond  his  part  of  rescued  prodigal, 
and  rousing  a feeling  quite  distinct  from  compas- 
sionate affection. 

When  Deronda  went  to  Chelsea  he  was  not 
made  as  comfortable  as  he  ought  to  have  been  by 
Mrs.  Meyrick’s  evident  release  from  anxiety  about 
the  beloved  but  incalculable  son.  Mirah  seemed 
livelier  than  before,  and  for  the  first  time  he  saw 
her  laugh.  It  was  when  they  were  talking  of 
Hans,  he  being  naturally  the  mother's  first  topic. 
Mirah  wished  to  know  if  Deronda  had  seen  Mr. 
Hans  going  through  a sort  of  character  piece  with- 
out changing  his  dress. 

44  He  passes  from  one  figure  to  another  as  if  he 
were  a bit  of  flame,  where  you  fancied  the  figures 
without  seeing  them,”  said  Mirah,  full  of  her  sub- 
ject ; 44  he  is  so  wonderfully  quick.  I used  never  to 
like  comic  things  on  the  stage — they  were  dwelt 
on  too  long ; but  all  in  one  minute  Mr.  Hans 
makes  himself  a blind  bard,  and  then  Rienzi  ad- 
dressing the  Romans,  and  then  an  opera  dancer, 
and  then  a desponding  young  gentleman — I am 
sorry  for  them  all,  and  yet  I laugh,  all  in  one.” 
Here  Mirah  gave  a little  laugh  that  might  have  en- 
tered into  a song. 

“We  hardly  thought  that  Mirah  could  laugh 
till  Hans  came,”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  seeing  that 
Deronda,  like  herself,  was  observing  the  pretty 
picture. 

u Hans  seems  in  great  force  just  now,”  said 
Deronda,  in  a tone  of  congratulation.  “ I don't 
wonder  at  his  enlivening  you.” 

“He's  been  just  perfect  ever  since  he  came 
back,”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  keeping  to  herself  the 
next  clause — 44  if  it  will  but  last” 

“ It  is  a great  happiness,”  said  Mirah,  M to  see 
the  son  and  brother  come  into  this  dear  home. 
And  I hear  them  all  talk  about  what  they  did 
together  when  they  were  little.  That  seems  like 


heaven,  to  have  a mother  and  brother  who  talk  in 
that  way.  I have  never  had  it.” 

“ Nor  I,”  said  Deronda,  involuntarily. 

“No?”  said  Mirah,  regretfully.  44 1 wish  yon 
had.  I wish  you  had  had  every  good.”  The  last 
words  were  uttered  with  a serious  ardor  as  if 
they  had  been  part  of  a litany,  while  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Deronda,  who,  with  his  elbow  on 
the  back  of  his  chair,  was  contemplating  her  by 
the  new  light  of  the  impression  she  had  made  on 
Hans,  and  the  possibility  of  her  being  attracted 
by  that  extraordinary  contrast  It  was  no  more 
than  what  had  happened  on  each  former  visit  of  . 
his,  that  Mirah  appeared  to  enjoy  speaking  of 
what  she  felt  very  much  as  a little  girl  fresh  from 
school  pours  forth  spontaneously  all  the  long- 
repressed  chat  for  which  she  has  found  willing 
ears.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Mirah  was 
among  those  whom  she  entirely  trusted,  and  her 
original  visionary  impression  that  Deronda  was  & 
divinely  sent  messenger  hung  about  his  image 
still,  stirring  always  anew  the  disposition  to  reli- 
ance and  openness.  It  was  in  this  way  she  took 
what  might  have  been  the  injurious  flattery  of 
admiring  attention  into  which  her  helpless  de- 
pendence had  been  suddenly  transformed : every 
one  around  her  watched  for  her  looks  and  words, 
and  the  effect  on  her  was  simply  that  of  having 
passed  from  a stifling  imprisonment  into  an  ex- 
hilarating air  which  made  speech  and  action  a 
delight.  To  her  mind  it  was  all  a gift  from  oth- 
ers' goodness.  But  that  word  of  Deronda's  im- 
plying that  there  had  been  some  lack  in  his  life 
which  might  be  compared  with  any  thing  she 
had  known  in  hers,  was  an  entirely  new  inlet  of 
thought  about  him.  After  her  first  expression 
of  sorrowful  surprise  she  went  on : 

“ But  Mr.  Hans  said  yesterday  that  you  thought 
so  much  of  others  you  hardly  wanted  any  thing 
for  yourself.  He  told  us  a wonderful  story  of 
Bouddha  giving  himself  to  the  famished  tigress 
to  save  her  and  her  little  ones  from  starving. 
And  he  said  you  were  like  Bouddha.  That  is 
what  we  all  imagine  of  you.” 

“ Pray  don't  imagine  that,”  said  Deronda,  who 
had  lately  been  finding  such  suppositions  rath- 
er exasperating.  “Even  if  it  were  true  that  I 
thought  so  much  of  others,  it  would  not  follow 
that  I had  no  wants  for  myself.  When  Bouddha 
let  the  tigress  eat  him  he  might  have  been  very 
hungry  himself.” 

44  Perhaps  if  he  was  starved  he  would  not  mind 
so  much  about  being  eaten,”  said  Mab,  shyly. 

44  Please  don't  think  that,  Mab ; it  takes  away 
the  beauty  of  the  action,”  said  Mirah. 

44  But  if  it  were  true,  Mirah  ?”  said  the  rational 
Amy,  having  a half -holiday  from  her  teaching ; 

44  you  always  take  what  is  beautiful  as  if  it  were 
true.” 

44  So  it  is,”  said  Mirah,  gently.  41  If  people  have 
thought  what  is  the  most  beautiful  and  the  best 
thing,  it  must  be  true.  It  is  always  there.” 

“Now, Mirah,  what  do  you  mean  ?”  said  Amy. 

44 1 understand  her,”  said  Deronda,  coming  to 
the  rescue.  44  It  is  a truth  in  thought,  though  it 
may  never  have  been  carried  out  in  action.  It 
lives  as  an  idea.  Is  that  it?”  He  turned  to 
Mirah,  who  was  listening  with  a blind  look  in 
her  lovely  eyes. 

44  It  must  be  that,  because  you  understand  me, 
but  I can  not  quite  explain,”  said  Mirah,  rather 
abstractedly,  still  searching  for  some  expression. 
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44  But  vhu  it  beautiful  for  Bouddba  to  let  the 
tiger  eat  him  ?”  said  Amy,  changing  her  ground. 
“ It  would  be  a bad  pattern.” 

“ The  world  would  get  f ull  of  fat  tigers,”  said 

Mab. 

Deronda  laughed,  but  defended  the  myth.  44  It 
is  like  a passionate  word,”  he  said ; 44  the  exagger- 
ation is  a flash  of  fervor.  It  is  an  extreme  image 
of  what  is  happening  every  day — the  transmuta- 
tion of  self.” 

“ I think  I can  say  what  I mean  now,”  said 
Mirah,  who  had  not  heard  the  intermediate  talk. 
44  When  the  best  thing  comes  into  our  thoughts, 
H is  like  what  my  mother  has  been  to  me.  She 
has  been  just  as  really  with  me  as  all  the  other 
people  about  me — often  more  really  with  me.” 

Deronda,  inwardly  wincing  under  this  illustra- 
tion, which  brought  other  possible  realities  about 
that  mother  vividly  before  him,  presently  turned 
the  conversation  by  saying:  “But  we  must  not 
get  too  far  away  from  practical  matters.  I came, 
for  one  thing,  to  tell  of  an  interview  I had  yester- 
day, which  I hope  Mirah  will  find  to  have  been 
useful  to  her.  It  was  with  Klesmer,  the  great 
pianist” 

“Ah?”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  with  satisfaction. 
“You  think  he  will  help  her?” 

44 1 hope  so.  He  is  very  much  occupied,  but 
has  promised  to  fix  a time  for  receiving  and  near- 
ing Miss  Lapidoth,  as  we  must  learn  to  call  her” 
— iere  Deronda  smiled  at  Mirah — 44  if  she  con- 
sents to  go  to  him.” 

“ I shall  be  very  grateful,”  said  Mirah,  calmly. 
“ He  wants  to  hear  me  sing,  before  he  can  judge 
whether  I ought  to  be  helped.” 

Deronda  was  struck  with  her  plain  sense  about 
these  matters  of  practical  concern. 

“ It  will  not  be  at  all  trying  to  you,  I hope,  if 
Mrs.  Meyrick  will  kindly  go  with  you  to  Klesmer’s 
house.” 

“ Oh  no,  not  at  all  trying.  I have  been  doing 
that  all  my  life — I mean,  told  to  do  things  that 
others  may  judge  of  me.  And  I have  gone  th  rough 
a bad  trial  of  that  sort.  I am  prepared  to  bear 
it,  and  do  some  very  small  thing.  Is  Klesmer  a 
severe  man  ?” 

“ He  is  peculiar,  but  I have  not  had  experience 
enough  of  him  to  know  whether  he  would  be  what 
you  would  call  severe.  I know  he  is  kind-hearted 
— kind  in  action,  if  not  in  speech.” 

“ I have  been  used  to  be  frowned  at  and  not 
praised,”  said  Mirah. 

“ By-the-bye,  Klesmer  frowns  a good  deal,”  said 
Deronda,  44  but  there  is  often  a sort  of  smile  in 
his  eyes  all  the  while.  Unhappily  he  wears  spec- 
tacles, so  you  must  catch  him  in  the  right  light  to 
see  the  smile  ” 

“ I shall  not  be  frightened,”  said  Mirah.  44  If 
he  were  like  a roaring  lion,  he  only  wants  me  to 
sing.  I shall  do  what  I can.” 

“ Then  I feel  sure  you  will  not  mind  being  in- 
vited to  sing  in  Lady  Mallinger’s  drawing-room,” 
said  Deronda.  “She  intends  to  ask  you  next 
month,  and  will  invite  many  ladies  to  hear  you, 
who  are  likely  to  want  lessons  from  you  for  their 
daughters.” 

“ How  fast  we  are  mounting  l”  said  Mrs.  Mey- 
rick, with  delight.  “You  never  thought  of  get- 
ting grand  so  quickly,  Mirah.” 

“Iam  a little  frightened  at  being  called  Miss 
Lapidoth,”  said  Mirah,  coloring  with  a new  un- 
easiness. 44  Might  I be  called  Cohen  ?” 
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44 1 understand  you,”  said  Deronda,  promptly. 
44  But,  I assure  you,  you  must  not  be  called  Cohen. 
The  name  is  inadmissible  for  a singer.  This  is 
one  of  the  trifles  in  which  we  must  conform  to 
vulgar  prejudice.  We  could  choose  some  other 
name,  however — such  as  singers  ordinarily  choose 
— an  Italian  or  Spanish  name,  which  would  suit 
your  physique”  To  Deronda  just  now  the  name 
Cohen  was  equivalent  to  the  ugliest  of  yellow 
badges. 

Mirah  reflected  a little,  anxiously,  then  said, 
“No.  If  Cohen  will  not  do,  I will  keep  the 
name  I have  been  called  by.  I will  not  hide  my- 
self. I have  friends  to  protect  me.  And  now — 
if  my  father  were  very  miserable  and  wanted 
help — no,”  she  said,  looking  at  Mrs.  Meyrick,  44 1 
should  think  then  that  he  was  perhaps  crying 
as  I used  to  see  him,  and  had  nobody  to  pity 
him,  and  I had  hidden  myself  from  him.  He  had 
none  belonging  to  him  but  me.  Others  that 
made  friends  with  him  always  left  him.” 

“ Keep  to  what  you  feel  right,  my  dear  child,” 
said  Mrs.  Meyrick.  44  / would  not  persuade  you 
to  the  contrary.”  For  her  own  part,  she  had  no 
patience  or  pity  for  that  father,  and  would  have 
left  him  to  his  crying. 

Deronda  was  saying  to  himself,  44 1 am  rather 
base  to  be  angry  with  Hans.  How  can  he  help 
being  in  love  with  her  ? But  it  is  too  absurdly 
presumptuous  for  him  even  to  frame  the  idea  of 
appropriating  her,  and  a sort  of  blasphemy  to 
suppose  that  she  could  possibly  give  herself  to 
him.” 

What  would  it  be  for  Daniel  Deronda  to  enter- 
tain such  thoughts  ? He  was  not  one  who  could 
quite  naively  introduce  himself  where  he  had  just 
excluded  his  friend,  yet  it  was  undeniable  that 
what  had  just  happened  made  a new  stage  in  his 
feeling  toward  Mirah.  But  apart  from  other 
grounds  for  self-repression,  reasons  both  definite 
and  vague  made  him  shut  away  that  question  as 
he  might  have  shut  up  a half-opened  writing  that 
would  have  carried  his  imagination  too  far  and 
given  too  much  shape  to  presentiments.  Might 
there  not  come  a disclosure  which  would  hold  the 
missing  determination  of  his  course  ? What  did 
he  really  know  about  his  origin  ? Strangely  in 
these  latter  months,  when  it  seemed  right  that  he 
should  exert  his  will  in  the  choice  of  a destina- 
tion, the  passion  of  his  nature  had  got  more  and 
more  locked  by  this  uncertainty.  The  disclosure 
might  bring  its  pain — indeed,  the  likelihood  seem- 
ed to  him  to  be  all  on  that  side ; but  if  it  helped 
him  to  make  his  life  a sequence  which  would  take 
the  form  of  duty — if  it  saved  him  from  having  to 
make  an  arbitrary  selection  where  he  felt  no  pre- 
ponderance of  desire  ? Still  more  he  wanted  to 
escape  standing  as  a critic  outside  the  activities  of 
men,  stiffened  into  the  ridiculous  attitude  of  self- 
assigned  superiority.  His  chief  tether  was  his 
early  inwrought  affection  for  Sir  Hugo,  making 
him  gratefully  deferential  to  wishes  with  whicn 
he  had  little  agreement ; but  gratitude  had  been 
sometimes  disturbed  by  doubts  which  were  near 
reducing  it  to  a fear  of  being  ungrateful.  Many 
of  us  complain  that  half  our  birthright  is  sharp 
duty:  Deronda  was  more  inclined  to  complain 
that  he  was  robbed  of  this  half ; yet  he  accused 
himself,  as  he  would  have  accused  another,  of  be- 
ing weakly  self-conscious  and  wanting  in  resolve. 
He  was  the  reverse  of  that  type  painted  for  us 
in  Faulconbridge  and  Edmund  of  Gloster,  whose 
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coarse  ambition  for  personal  success  is  inflamed 
by  a defiance  of  accidental  disadvantages.  To 
Daniel  the  words  Father  and  Mother  had  the  al- 
tar-fire in  them ; and  the  thought  of  all  closest 
relations  of  our  nature  held  still  something  of  the 
mystic  power  which  had  made  his  neck  and  ears 
burn  in  boyhood.  The  average  man  may  regard 
this  sensibility  on  the  question  of  birth  as  prepos- 
terous and  hardly  credible ; but  with  the  utmost 
respect  for  his  knowledge  as  the  rock  from  which 
all  other  knowledge  is  hewn,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  many  well-proved  facts  are  dark  to  the  aver- 
age man,  even  concerning  the  action  of  his  own 
heart  and  the  structure  of  his  own  retina.  A 
century  ago  he  and  all  his  forefathers  had  not 
had  the  slightest  notion  of  that  electric  discharge 
by  means  of  which  they  had  all  wagged  their 
tongues  mistakenly,  any  more  than  they  were 
awake  to  the  secluded  anguish  of  exceptional  sen- 
sitiveness into  which  many  a carelessly  begotten 
child  of  man  is  born. 

Perhaps  the  ferment  was  all  the  stronger  in 
Deronda’s  mind  because  he  had  never  had  a con- 
fidant to  whom  he  could  open  himself  on  these 
delicate  subjects.  He  had  always  been  leaned  on 
instead  of  being  invited  to  lean.  Sometimes  he 
had  longed  for  the  sort  of  friend  to  whom  he 
might  possibly  unfold  his  experience:  a young 
man  like  himself  who  sustained  a private  grief, 
and  was  not  too  confident  about  his  own  career ; 
speculative  enough  to  understand  every  moral  dif- 
ficulty, yet  socially  susceptible,  as  he  himself  was, 
and  having  every  outward  sign  of  equality  either 
in  bodily  or  in  spiritual  wrestling — for  he  had 
found  it  impossible  to  reciprocate  confidences 
with  one  who  looked  up  to  him.  But  he  had  no 
expectation  of  meeting  the  friend  he  imagined. 
Deronda’s  was  not  one  of  those  quiveringly  poised 
natures  that  lend  themselves  to  second-sight. 


CHAPTER  XXXYIH 

There  be  who  hold  that  the  deeper  tragedy  were  a 
Prometheus  Bound  not  a/Ur  bnt  before  he  had  well  got 
the  celestial  fire  into  the  vaptirf  whereby  it  might  be 
conveyed  to  mortals : thrust  by  the  Kratos  and  Bia  of 
Instituted  methods  into  a solitude  of  despised  ideas, 
fastened  in  throbbing  helplessness  by  the  fatal  pressure 
pf  poverty  and  disease— a solitude  where  many  pass 
by, hut  none  regard. 

“ Second-sight”  is  a flag  over  disputed  ground. 
But  it  is  matter  of  knowledge  that  there  are  per- 
sons whose  yearnings,  conceptions — nay,  traveled 
conclusions — continually  take  the  form  of  images 
which  have  a foreshadowing  power:  the  deed 
they  would  do  starts  up  before  them  in  complete 
shape,  making  a coercive  type;  the  event  they 
hunger  for  or  dread  rises  into  vision  with  a seed- 
like growth,  feeding  itself  fast  on  unnumbered 
impressions.  They  are  not  always  the  less  capa- 
ble of  the  argumentative  process,  nor  less  sane 
than  the  commonplace  calculators  of  the  market : 
sometimes  it  may  be  that  their  natures  have 
manifold  openings,  like  the  hundred-gated  Thebes, 
where  there  may  naturally  be  a greater  and  more 
miscellaneous  inrush  than  through  a narrow 
beadle-watched  portal.  No  doubt  there  are  ab- 
ject specimens  of  the  visionary,  as  there  is  a 
minim  mammal  which  you  might  imprison  in  the 
finger  of  your  glove.  That  small  relative  of  the 
elephant  has  no  harm  in  him;  but  what  great 
mental  or  social  type  is  free  from  specimens 


whose  insignificance  is  both  ugly  and  noxious? 
One  is  afraid  to  think  of  all  that  the  genus  “ pa- 
triot” embraces ; or  of  the  elbowing  there  might 
be  at  the  day  of  judgment  for  those  who  ranked 
as  Authors,  and  brought  volumes  either  in  their 
hands  or  on  trucks. 

This  apology  for  inevitable  kinship  is  meant  to 
usher  in  some  facts  about  Mordecai,  whose  figure 
had  bitten  itself  into  Deronda’s  mind  as  a new 
question  which  he  felt  an  interest  in  getting  an- 
swered. But  the  interest  was  no  more  than  a 
vaguely  expectant  suspense : the  consumptive- 
looking Jew,  apparently  a fervid  student  of  some 
kind,  getting  his  crust  by  a quiet  handicraft,  like 
Spinoza,  fitted  into  none  of  Deronda’s  anticipations. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  effect  of  their  meet- 
ing on  Mordecai.  For  many  winters,  while  he 
had  been  conscious  of  an  ebbing  physical  life,  and 
a widening  spiritual  loneliness,  all  his  passionate 
desire  had  concentred  itself  in  the  yearning  for 
some  young  ear  into  which  he  could  pour  his 
mind  as  a testament,  some  soul  kindred  enough 
to  accept  the  spiritual  product  of  his  own  brief, 
painful  life  as  a mission  to  be  executed.  It  was 
remarkable  that  the  hopefulness  which  is  often 
the  beneficent  illusion  of  consumptive  patients 
was  in  Mordecai  wholly  diverted  from  the  pros- 
pect of  bodily  recovery,  and  carried  into  the  cur- 
rent of  this  yearning  for  transmission.  The 
yearning,  which  had  panted  upward  from  out  of 
overwhelming  discouragements,  had  grown  into 
a hope — the  hope  into  a confident  belief,  which, 
instead  of  being  checked  by  the  clear  conception 
he  had  of  his  hastening  decline,  took  rather  the 
intensity  of  expectant  faith  in  a prophecy  which 
has  only  brief  space  to  get  fulfilled  in. 

Some  years  had  now  gone  since  he  had  first 
begun  to  measure  men  with  a keen  glance,  search- 
ing for  a possibility  which  became  more  and  more 
a distinct  conception.  Such  distinctness  as  it 
had  at  first  was  reached  chiefly  by  a method  of 
contrast : he  wanted  to  find  a man  who  differed 
from  himself.  Tracing  reasons  in  that  self  for 
the  rebuffs  he  had  met  with  and  the  hinder- 
ances  that  beset  him,  he  imagined  a man  who 
would  have  all  the  elements  necessary  for  sym- 
pathy with  him,  but  in  an  embodiment  unlike  his 
own : he  must  be  a Jew,  intellectually  cultured, 
morally  fervid — in  all  this  a nature  ready  to  be 
plenished  from  Mordecai’s;  but  his  face  and 
frame  must  be  beautiful  and  strong,  he  must  have 
been  used  to  all  the  refinements  of  social  life,  his 
voice  must  flow  with  a full  and  easy  current,  his 
circumstances  be  free  from  sordid  need : he  must 
glorify  the  possibilities  of  the  Jew,  not  sit  and 
wander  as  Mordecai  did,  bearing  the  stamp  of  his 
people  amidst  the  signs  of  poverty  and  waning 
breath.  Sensitive  to  physical  characteristics,  he 
had,  both  abroad  and  in  England,  looked  At  pic- 
tures as  well  as  men,  and  in  a vacant  hour  he 
had  sometimes  lingered  in  the  National  Gallery 
in  search  of  paintings  which  might  feed  his  hope- 
fulness with  grave  and  noble  types  of  the  human 
form,  such  as  might  well  belong  to  men  of  his 
own  race.  But  he  returned  in  disappointment. 
The  instances  are  scattered  but  thinly  over  the 
galleries  of  Europe,  in  which  the  fortune  or  se- 
lection even  of  the  chief  masters  has  given  to  Art 
a face  at  once  young,  grand,  and  beautiful,  where, 
if  there  is  any  melancholy,  it  is  no  feeble  passiv- 
ity, but  enters  into  the  foreshadowed  capability 
of  heroism. 
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Some  observant  persons  may  perhaps  remem- 
ber his  emaciated  figure,  and  dark  eyes  deep  in 
their  sockets,  as  he  stood  in  front  of  a picture 
that  had  touched  him  either  to  new  or  habitual 
meditation : he  commonly  wore  a cloth  cap  with 
black  fur  round  it,  which  no  painter  would  have 
asked  him  to  take  off.  But  spectators  would  be 
likely  to  think  of  him  as  an  odd-looking  Jew  who 
probably  got  money  out  of  pictures;  and  Mor- 
decai,  when  he  noticed  them,  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  impression  he  made.  Experience  had  ren- 
dered him  morbidly  alive  to  the  effect  of  a man’s 
poverty  and  other  physical  disadvantages  in  cheap- 
ening his  ideas,  unless  they  are  those  of  a Peter 
the  Hermit  who  has  a tocsin  for  the  rabble.  But 
he  was  too  sane  and  generous  to  attribute  his 
spiritual  banishment  solely  to  the  excusable  preju- 
dices of  others : certain  incapacities  of  his  own 
had  made  the  sentence  of  exclusion ; and  hence 
it  was  that  his  imagination  had  constructed  an- 
other man  who  would  be  something  more  ample 
than  the  second  soul  bestowed,  according  to  the 
notion  of  the  Cabalists,  to  help  out  the  insuffi- 
cient first — who  would  be  a blooming  human  life, 
ready  to  incorporate  all  that  was  worthiest  in  an 
existence  whose  visible,  palpable  part  was  burn- 
ing itself  fast  away.  Qis  inward  need  for  the 
conception  of  this  expanded,  prolonged  self  was 
reflected  as  an  outward  necessity.  The  thoughts 
of  his  heart  (that  ancient  phrase  best  shadows 
the  truth)  seemed  to  him  too  precious,  too  closely 
inwoven  with  the  growth  of  things,  not  to  have  a 
farther  destiny.  And  as  the  more  beautiful,  the 
stronger,  the  more  executive  self  took  shape  in 
his  mind,  he  loved  it  beforehand  with  an  affection 
half  identifying,  half  contemplative  and  grateful. 

Mordecai’s  mind  wrought  so  constantly  in  im- 
ages that  his  coherent  trains  of  thought  often 
resembled  the  significant  dreams  attributed  to 
sleepers  by  waking  persons  in  their  most  in- 
ventive moments ; nay,  they  often  resembled  gen- 
uine dreams  in  their  way  of  breaking  off  the  pas- 
sage from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Thus,  for 
a long  while,  he  habitually  thought  of  the  Being 
answering  to  his  need  as  one  distantly  approach- 
ing or  turning  his  back  toward  him,  darkly  paint- 
ed against  a golden  sky.  The  reason  of  the  gold- 
en sky  lay  in  one  of  Mordecai’s  habits.  He  was 
keenly  alive  to  some  poetic  aspects  of  London; 
and  a favorite  resort  of  his,  when  strength  and 
leisure  allowed,  was  to  some  one  of  the  bridges, 
especially  about  sunrise  or  sunset.  Even  when 
he  was  bending  over  watch  wheels  and  trinkets, 
or  seated  in  a small  upper  room  looking  out  on 
dingy  bricks  and  dingy  cracked  windows,  his 
imagination  spontaneously  planted  him  on  some 
spot  where  he  had  a far-stretching  scene;  his 
thought  went  on  in  wide  spaces ; and  whenever 
he  could,  he  tried  to  have  in  reality  the  influences 
of  a large  sky.  Leaning  on  the  parapet  of  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  and  gazing  meditatively,  the  breadth 
and  calm  of  the  river,  with  its  long  vista  half 
hazy,  half  luminous,  the  grand  dim  masses  or  tall 
forms  of  buildings  which  were  the  signs  of  world- 
commerce,  the  on-coming  of  boats  and  barges  from 
the  still  distance  into  sound  and  color,  entered 
Into  his  mood  and  blent  themselves  indistinguish- 
ably  with  his  thinking,  as  a fine  symphony  to 
which  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  listen  makes  a 
medium  that  bears  up  our  spiritual  wings.  Thus 
h happened  that  the  figure  representative  of 
Mordecai’s  longing  was  mentally  seen  darkened 


by  the  excess  of  light  in  the  aerial  background. 
But  in  the  inevitable  progress  of  his  imagination 
toward  fuller  detail  he  ceased  to  see  the  figure 
with  its  back  toward  him.  It  began  to  advance, 
and  a face  became  discernible ; the  words  youth, 
beauty,  refinement,  Jewish  birth,  noble  gravity, 
turned  into  hardly  individual  but  typical  form 
and  color:  gathered  from  his  memory  of  faces 
seen  among  the  Jews  of  Holland  and  Bohemia, 
and  from  the  paintings  which  revived  that  mem- 
ory. Reverently  let  it  be  said  of  this  mature 
spiritual  need  that  it  was  akin  to  the  boy’s  and 
girl’s  picturing  of  the  future  beloved;  but  the 
stirrings  of  such  young  desire  are  feeble  compared 
with  the  passionate  current  of  an  ideal  life  strain- 
ing to  embody  itself,  made  intense  by  resistance 
to  imminent  dissolution.  The  visionary  form 
became  a companion  and  auditor,  keeping  a place 
not  only  in  the  waking  imagination,  but  in  those 
dreams  of  lighter  slumber  of  which  it  is  truest  to 
say,  u I sleep,  but  my  heart  is  awake”-— when  the 
disturbing  trivial  story  of  yesterday  is  charged 
with  the  impassioned  purpose  of  years. 

Of  late  the  urgency  of  irredeemable  time,  meas- 
ured by  the  gradual  choking  of  life,  had  turned 
Mordecai’s  trust  into  an  agitated  watch  for  the 
fulfillment  that  must  be  at  hand.  Was  the  bell 
on  the  verge  of  tolling,  the  sentence  about  to  be 
executed  ? The  deliverer’s  footstep  must  be  near 
— the  deliverer  who  was  to  rescue  Mordecai’s 
spiritual  travail  from  oblivion,  and  give  it  an 
abiding-place  in  the  best  heritage  of  his  people. 

An  insane  exaggeration  of  his  owrn  value,  even  if 
his  ideas  had  been  as  true  and  precious  as  those 
of  Columbus  or  Newton,  many  would  have  count- 
ed this  yearning,  taking  it  as  the  sublimer  part 
for  a man  to  say,  “ If  not  I,  then  another,”  and  to 
hold  cheap  the  meaning  of  his  own  life.  But  the 
fuller  nature  desires  to  be  an  agent,  to  create, 
and  not  merely  to  look  on : strong  love  hungers 
to  bless,  and  not  merely  to  behold  blessing.  And 
while  there  is  warmth  enough  in  the  sun  to  feed 
an  energetic  life,  there  will  still  be  men  to  feel, 

“I  am  lord  of  this  moment’s  change,  and  will 
charge  it  with  my  soul.” 

But  with  that  mingling  of  inconsequence  which 
belongs  to  us  all,  and  not  unhappily,  since  it  saves 
us  from  many  effects  of  mistake,  Mordecai’s  con- 
fidence in  the  friend  to  come  did  not  suffice  to 
make  him  passive,  and  he  tried  expedients,  pa- 
thetically humble,  such  as  happened  to  be  within 
his  reach,  for  communicating  something  of  him- 
self. It  was  now  two  years  since  he  had  taken  ♦ 
up  his  abode  under  Ezra  Cohen’s  roof,  where  he 
was  regarded  with  much  good-will  as  a compound 
of  workman,  dominie,  vessel  of  charity,  inspired 
idiot,  man  of  piety,  and  (if  he  were  inquired  into) 
dangerous  heretic.  During  that  time  little  Jacob 
had  advanced  into  knickerbockers,  and  into  that 
quickness  of  apprehension  which  has  been  already 
made  manifest  in  relation  to  hardware  and  ex- 
change. He  had  also  advanced  in  attachment  to 
Mordecai,  regarding  him  as  an  inferior,  but  liking 
him  none  the  worse,  and  taking  his  helpful  clev- 
erness as  he  might  have  taken  the  services  of  an 
enslaved  Djinn.  As  for  Mordecai,  he  had  given 
Jacob  his  first  lessons,  and  bis  habitual  tender- 
ness easily  turned  into  the  teacher’s  fatherhood. 
Though  he  was  fully  conscious  of  the  spiritual 
distance  between  the  parents  and  himself,  and 
would  never  have  attempted  any  communication 
to  them  from  liis  peculiar  world,  the  boy  moved 
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him  with  that  idealizing  affection  which  merges  j 
the  qualities  of  the  individual  child  in  the  glory 
of  childhood  and  the  possibilities  of  a long  fu- 
ture. And  this  feeling  had  drawn  him  on,  at  first 
without  premeditation,  and  afterward  with  con- 
scious purpose,  to  a sort  of  outpouring  in  the  ear 
of  the  boy  which  might  have  seemed  wild  enough 
to  any  excellent  man  of  business  who  overheard 
it  But  none  overheard  when  Jacob  went  up  to 
Mordecai’s  room  on  a day,  for  example,  in  which 
there  was  little  work  to  be  done,  or  at  an  hour 
when  the  work  was  ended,  and  after  a brief  les- 
son in  English  reading  or  in  numeration,  was  in- 
duced to  remain  standing  at  his  teacher’s  knees, 
or  chose  to  jump  astride  them,  often  to  the  patient 
fatigue  of  the  wasted  limbs.  The  inducement 
was  perhaps  the  mending  of  a toy,  or  some  little 
mechanical  device  in  which  Mordecai’s  well-prac- 
ticed finger-tips  had  an  exceptional  skill;  and 
with  the  boy  thus  tethered,  he  would  begin  to  re- 
peat a Hebrew  poem  of  his  own,  into  which  years 
before  he  had  poured  his  first  youthful  ardors  for 
that  conception  of  a blended  past  and  future 
which  was  the  mistress  of  his  soul,  telling  Jacob 
to  say  the  words  after  him. 

44  The  boy  will  get  them  engraved  within  him,” 
thought  Mordecai ; 44  it  is  a way  of  printing.” 

None  readier  than  Jacob  at  this  fascinating 
game  of  imitating  unintelligible  words  ; and  if  no 
opposing  diversion  occurred,  he  would  sometimes 
carry  on  his  share  in  it  as  long  as  the  teacher’s 
breath  would  last  out.  For  Mordecai  threw  into 
each  repetition  the  fervor  befitting  a sacred  occa- 
sion. In  such  instances,  Jacob  would  show  no 
other  distraction  than  reaching  out  and  surveying 
the  contents  of  his  pockets;  or  drawing  down 
the  skin  of  his  cheeks  to  make  his  eyes  look  aw- 
ful, and  rolling  his  head  to  complete  the  effect ; 
or  alternately  handling  his  own  nose  and  Morde- 
cai’s as  if  to  test  the  relation,  of  their  masses. 
Under  all  this  the  fervid  reciter  would  not  pause, 
satisfied  if  the  young  organs  of  speecji  would  sub- 
mit themselves.  But  most  commonly  a sudden 
impulse  sent  Jacob  leaping  away  into  some  antic 
or  active  amusement,  when,  instead  of  following 
the  recitation,  he  would  return  upon  the  forego- 
ing words  most  ready  to  his  tongue,  and  mouth 
or  gabble,  with  a seesaw  suited  to  the  action  of 
his  limbs,  a verse  on  which  Mordecai  had  spent 
some  of  his  too  scanty  heart’s  blood.  Yet  he 
waited  with  such  patience  as  a prophet  needs, 
and  began  his  strange  printing  again  undiscour- 
• aged  on  the  morrow,  saying  inwardly, 

44  My  words  may  rule  him  some  day.  Their 
meaning  may  flash  out  on  him.  It  is  so  with  a 
nation — after  many  days.” 

Meanwhile  J acob’s  sense  of  power  was  increased 
and  his  time  enlivened  by  a store  of  magical  ar- 
ticulation with  which  he  made  the  baby  crow’,  or 
drove  the  large  cat  into  a dark  comer,  or  prom- 
ised himself  to  frighten  any  incidental  Christian 
of  his  own  years.  One  week  he  had  unfortunate- 
ly seen  a street  mountebank,  and  this  carried  off 
his  muscular  imitativeness  in  sad  divergence  from 
New  Hebrew  poetry  after  the  model  of  Jchuda 
ha-Levi.  Mondecai  had  arrived  at  a fresh  pas- 
sage in  his  poem ; for  as  soon  as  Jacob  had  got 
well  used  to  one  portion,  he  was  led  on  to  anoth- 
er, and  a fresh  combination  of  sounds  generally 
answered  better  in  keeping  him  fast  for  a few  min- 
utes. The  consumptive  voice,  originally  a strong 
high  barytone,  with  its  variously  mingling  hoarse- 


ness, like  a haze  amidst  illuminations,  and  its  oc- 
casional incipient  gasp,  had  more  than  the  usual 
excitement,  while  it  gave  forth  Hebrew  verses 
with  a meaning  something  like  this  : 

“ Away  from  me  the  garment  of  forgetfulness, 
Withering  the  heart; 

The  oil  and  wine  from  presses  of  the  Goyim, 
Poisoned  with  scorn. 

Solitude  is  on  the  sides  of  Monnt  Nebo, 

In  its  heart  a tomb: 

There  the  buried  ark  and  golden  cherubim 
Make  bidden  light: 

There  the  solemn  faces  gaze  unchanged, 

The  wings  are  spread  nnoroken : 

Shut  beneath  in  silent  awful  speech 
The  Law  lies  graven. 

Solitude  and  darkness  are  my  covering, 

And  my  heart  a tomb ; 

Smite  and  shatter  it,  O Gabriel ! 

Shatter  It  as  the  clay  of  the  founder 
Around  the  golden  linage.” 

In  the  absorbing  enthusiasm  with  which  Mor- 
decai had  intoned  rather  than  spoken  this  last 
invocation,  he  was  unconscious  that  Jacob  had 
ceased  to  follow  him  and  had  started  away  from 
his  knees ; but  pausing  he  saw,  as  by  a sudden 
flash,  that  the  lad  had  thrown  himself  on  his 
hands  with  his  feet  in  the  air,  mountebank  fash- 
ion, and  was  picking  up  with  his  lips  a bright 
farthing  which  was  a favorite  among  his  pocket 
treasures.  This  might  have  been  reckoned  among 
the  tricks  Mordecai  was  used  to,  but  at  this  mo- 
ment it  jarred  him  horribly,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
Satanic  grin  upon  his  prayer. 

44  Child  ! child !”  he  called  out  with  a strange 
cry  that  startled  Jacob  to  his  feet,  and  then  he 
sank  backward  with  a shudder,  closing  his  eyes. 

44  What  ?”  said  Jacob,  quickly.  Then,  not  get- 
ting an  immediate  answer,  he  pressed  Mordecai’s 
knees  with  a shaking  movement,  in  order  to  rouse 
him.  Mordecai  opened  his  eyes  with  a fierce  ex- 
pression in  them,  leaned  forward,  grasped  the  lit- 
tle shoulders,  and  said,  in  a quick,  hoarse  whisper, 

44  A curse  is  on  your  generation,  child.  They 
will  open  the  mountain  and  drag  forth  the  golden 
wings  and  coin  them  into  money,  and  the  solemn 
faces  they  will  break  up  into  ear-rings  for  wanton 
women ! And  they  shall  get  themselves  a new 
name,  but  the  angel  of  ignominy,  with  the  fiery 
brand,  shall  know  them,  and  their  heart  shall  be 
the  tomb  of  dead  desires  that  turn  their  life  to 
rottenness.” 

The  aspect  and  action  of  Mordecai  were  so 
new  and  mysterious  to  Jacob — they  carried  such 
a burden  of  obscure  threat — it  was  as  if  the 
patient,  indulgent  companion  had  turned  into 
something  unknown  and  terrific : the  sunken 
dark  eyes  and  hoarse  accents  close  to  him,  the 
thin  grappling  fingers,  shook  Jacob’s  little  frame 
into  awe,  and  while  Mordecai  was  speaking  he 
stood  trembling  with  a sense  that  the  house  was 
tumbling  in  and  they  were  not  going  to  have 
dinner  any  more.  But  when  the  terrible  speech 
had  ended  and  the  pinch  was  relaxed,  the  shock 
resolved  itself  into  tears ; Jacob  lifted  up  his  small 
patriarchal  countenance  and  wept  aloud.  This 
sign  of  childish  grief  at  once  recalled  Mordecai  to 
his  usual  gentle  self : he  was  not  able  to  speak 
again  at  present,  but  with  a maternal  action  he 
drew  the  curly  head  toward  him  and  pressed  it 
tenderly  against  his  breast.  On  this  Jacob,  feel- 
ing the  danger  well-nigh  over,  howled  at  ease,  be- 
ginning to  imitate  his  own  performance  and  im- 
prove upon  it — a sort  of  transition  from  impulse 
into  art  often  observable.  Indeed,  the  next  day 
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he  undertook  to  terrify  Adelaide  Rebekah  in  like 
manner,  and  succeeded  very  well. 

But  Mordecai  suffered  a check  which  lasted 
long,  from  the  consciousness  of  a misapplied  agi- 
tation ; sane  as  well  as  excitable,  he  judged  se- 
verely his  moments  of  aberration  into  futile  eager- 
ness, and  felt  discredited  with  himself.  All  the 
more  his  mind  was  strained  toward  the  discern- 
ment of  that  friend  to  come,  with  whom  he  would 
have  a calm  certainty  of  fellowship  and  under- 
standing. 

It  was  just  then  that,  in  his  usual  mid-day 
guardianship  of  the  old  book -shop,  he  was  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  Deronda,  and  it  is  perhaps 
comprehensible  now  why  Mordecai’s  glance  took 
on  a sudden  eager  interest  as  he  looked  at  the 
new-comer:  he  saw  a face  and  frame  which  seem- 
ed to  him  to  realize  the  long-conceived  type.  But 
the  disclaimer  of  Jewish  birth  was  for  the  moment 
a backward  thrust  of  double  severity,  the  partic- 
ular disappointment  tending  to  shake  his  con- 
fidence in  the  more  indefinite  expectation.  Nev- 
ertheless, when  he  found  Deronda  seated  at  the 
Cohens’  table,  the  disclaimer  was  for  the  moment 
nullified : the  first  impression  returned  with  added 
force,  seeming  to  be  guaranteed  by  this  second 
meeting  under  circumstances  more  peculiar  than 
the  former;  and  in  asking  Deronda  if  he  knew 
Hebrew,  Mordecai  was  so  possessed  by  the  new  in- 
rush of  belief  that  he  had  forgotten  the  absence  of 
any  other  condition  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  hopes. 
But  the  answering  41  No”  struck  them  all  down 
again,  and  the  frustration  was  more  painful  than 
before.  After  turning  his  back  on  the  visitor  that 
Sabbath  evening,  Mordecai  went  through  days  of 
a deep  discouragement,  like  that  of  men  on  a 
doomed  ship  who,  having  strained  their  eyes  aft- 
er a sail,  and  beheld  it  with  rejoicing,  behold  it 
never  advance,  and  say, 44  Our  sick  eyes  make  it.” 
But  the  long-contemplated  figure  had  come  as 
an  emotional  sequence  of  Mordecai’s  firmest  the- 
oretic convictions;  it  had  been  wrought  from  the 
Imagery  of  his  most  passionate  life ; and  it  inev- 
itably re-appeared — re-appeared  in  a more  specif- 
ic self-asserting  form  than  ever.  Deronda  had 
that  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  preconceived  type 
which  a finely  individual  bust  or  portrait  has  to 
the  more  generalized  copy  left  in  our  minds  after 
a long  interval : we  renew  our  memory  with  de- 
light, but  we  hardly  know  with  how  much  correc- 
tion. And  now  his  face  met  Mordecai’s  inward 
as  if  it  had  always  belonged  to  the  awaited 
d,  raying  out,  moreover,  some  of  that  influ- 
ence which  belongs  to  breathing  flesh;  till  by- 
and-by  it  seemed  that  discouragement  had  turned 
into  a new  obstinacy  of  resistance,  and  the  ever- 
recurrent  vision  had  the  force  of  an  outward  call 
to  disregard  counter-evidence,  and  keep  expecta- 
tion awake.  It  was  Deronda  now  who  was  seen 
in  the  often  painful  night-watches,  when  we  are 
all  liable  to  be  held  with  the  clutch  of  a single 
thought — whose  figure,  never  with  its  back  turn- 
ed, was  seen  in  moments  of  soothed  reverie  or 
soothed  dozing,  painted  on  that  golden  sky  which 
was  the  doubly  blessed  symbol  of  advancing  day 
and  of  approaching  rest 

Mordecai  knew  that  the  nameless  stranger  was 
to  come  and  redeem  his  ring;  and,  in  spite  of 
contrary  chances,  the  wish  to  see  him  again  was 
growing  into  a belief  that  he  should  see  him.  In 
the  January  weeks  he  felt  an  increasing  agita- 
tion of  that  subdued  hidden  quality  which  hin- 


ders nervous  people  from  any  steady  occupation 
on  the  eve  of  an  anticipated  change.  He  could 
not  go  on  with  his  printing  of  Hebrew  on  little 
Jacob’s  mind,  or  with  his  attendance  at  a week- 
ly club,  which  was  another  effort  of  the  same  for- 
lorn hope : something  else  was  coming.  The  one 
thing  he  longed  for  was  to  get  as  far  as  the  river, 
which  he  could  do  but  seldom  and  with  difficulty. 
He  yearned  with  & poet's  yearning  for  the  wide 
sky,  the  far-reaching  vista  of  bridges,  the  tender 
and  fluctuating  lights  on  the  water,  which  seems 
to  breathe  with  a life  that  can  shiver  and  mourn, 
be  comforted  and  rejoice. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

14  Vor  den  WImenden  rich  stalled 
Sicher  let's  In  alien  Fallen ! 

Wenn  da  lange  dlch  geqa&let 
Weles  er  gleich  wo  dir  es  fehlct; 

Auch  aaf  Beifall  darfet  du  hoffen, 

Deun  er  weiss  wo  du's  getroffen. 

— Goethe:  Westdstlicher  Divan. 

Momentous  things  happened  to  Deronda  the 
very  evening  of  that  visit  to  the  small  house  at 
Chelsea,  when  there  was  the  discussion  about  Mi- 
r&h’s  public  name.  But,  for  the  family  group 
there,  what  appeared  to  be  the  chief  sequence 
connected  with  it  occurred  two  days  afterward. 
About  four  o’clock  wheels  paused  before  the  door, 
and  there  came  one  of  those  knocks  with  an  ac- 
companying ring  which  serve  to  magnify  the  sense 
of  social  existence  in  a region  where  the  most  en- 
livening signals  are  usually  those  of  the  muffin 
man.  All  the  girls  were  at  home,  and  the  two 
rooms  were  thrown  together  to  make  space  for 
Kate’s  drawing,  as  well  as  a great  length  of  em- 
broidery which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  satin 
cushions — a sort  of  pitcede  resistance  in  the  courses 
of  needle-work,  taken  up  by  any  clever  fingers  that 
happened  to  be  at  liberty.  It  stretched  across  the 
front-room  picturesquely  enough,  Mrs.  Mcyrick 
bending  over  it  at  one  corner,  Mab  in  the  middle, 
and  Amy  at  the  other  end.  Mirah,  whose  per- 
formances in  point  of  sewing  were  on  the  make- 
shift level  of  the  tailor-bird’s,  her  education  in 
that  branch  having  been  much  neglected,  was 
acting  as  reader  to  the  party,  seated  on  a camp- 
stool  ; in  which  position  she  also  served  Kate  as 
model  for  a title-page  vignette,  symbolizing  a fair 
public  absorbed  in  the  successive  volumes  of  the 
Family  Tea-table.  She  was  giving  forth  with 
charming  distinctness  the  delightful  Essay  of 
Elia,  44  The  Praise  of  Chimney-Sweeps,”  and  all 
were  smiling  over  the  44  innocent  blacknesses,” 
when  the  imposing  knock  and  ring  called  their 
thoughts  to  loftier  spheres,  and  they  looked  up 
in  wonderment. 

44 Dear  me!”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick;  “can  it  be 
Lady  Malliuger?  Is  there  a grand  carriage, 
Amy?” 

44  No — only  a hansom  cab.  It  must  be  a gen- 
tleman.” 

44  The  Prime  Minister,  I should  think,”  said 
Kate,  dryly.  44  Hans  says  the  greatest  man  in  Lon- 
don may  get  into  a hansom  cab.” 

44  Oh,  oh,  oh !”  cried  Mab.  “ Suppose  it  should 
be  Lord  Russell !” 

The  five  bright  faces  were  all  looking  amused, 
when  the  old  maid-servant,  bringing  in  a card, 
distractedly  left  the  parlor  door  open,  and  there 
was  seen  bowing  toward  Mrs.  Meyrick  a figure 
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quit©  unlike  that  of  the  respected  Premier — tall 
and  physically  impressive  even  in  his  kid  and 
kerseymere,  with  massive  face,  flamboyant  hair, 
and  gold  spectacles ; in  fact,  as  Mrs.  Meyrick  saw 
from  the  card,  Julius  Klesmer. 

Even  embarrassment  could  hardly  have  made 
the  “ little  mother"  awkward,  but,  quick  in  her 
perceptions,  she  was  at  once  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  felt  well  satisfied  that  the  great  person- 
age had  come  to  Mirah  instead  of  requiring  her 
to  come  to  him,  taking  it  as  a sign  of  active  in- 
terest But  when  he  entered,  the  rooms  shrank 
into  closets,  the  cottage  piano,  Mab  thought,  seem- 
ed a ridiculous^  toy,  and  the  entire  family  exist- 
ence as  petty  and  private  as  an  establishment  of 
mice  in  the  Tuileries.  Klesmer’s  personality,  es- 
pecially his  way  of  glancing  round  him,  immedi- 
ately suggested  vast  areas  and  a multitudinous 
audience,  and  probably  they  made  the  usual  scen- 
ery of  his  consciousness,  for  we  all  of  us  carry 
on  our  thinking  in  some  habitual  locus  where 
there  is  a presence  of  other  souls,  and  those  who 
take  in  a larger  sweep  than  their  neighbors  are 
apt  to  seem  mightily  vain  and  affected.  Klesmer 
was  vain,  but  not  more  so  than  many  contempo- 
raries of  heavy  aspect,  whose  vanity  leaps  out 
and  startles  one  like  a spear  out  of  a walking- 
stick  ; as  to  his  carriage  and  gestures,  these  were 
as  natural  to  him  as  the  length  of  his  fingers; 
and  the  rankest  affectation  he  could  have  shown 
would  have  been  to  look  diffident  and  demure. 
While  his  grandiose  air  was  making  Mab  feel 
herself  a ridiculous  toy  to  match  the  cottage  pi- 
ano, he  was  taking  in  the  details  around  him  with 
a keen  and  thoroughly  kind  sensibility.  He  re- 
membered a home  no  larger  than  this  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Bohemia*  and  in  the  figurative  Bohe- 
mia too  he  had  had  large  acquaintance  with  the 
variety  and  romance  which  belong  to  small  in- 
comes. He  addressed  Mrs.  Meyrick  with  the  ut- 
most deference. 

44  I hope  I have  not  taken  too  great  a freedom. 
Being  in  the  neighborhood,  I ventured  to  save 
time  by  calling.  Our  friend  Mr.  Deronda  men- 
tioned to  me  an  understanding  that  I was  to  have 
the  honor  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a young 
lady  here — Miss  Lapidoth.” 

Klesmer  had  really  discerned  Mirah  in  the 
first  moment  of  entering,  but  with  subtle  polite- 
ness he  looked  round  bowingly  at  the  three  sis- 
ters as  if  he  were  uncertain  which  was  the  young 
lady  in  question. 

41  Those  are  my  daughters : this  is  Miss  Lapi- 
doth,” said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  waving  her  hafid  to- 
ward Mirah. 

“Ah,”  said  Klesmer,  in  a tone  of  gratified  ex- 
* pectation,  turning  a radiant  smile  and  deep  bow 
to  Mirah,  who,  instead  of  being  in  the  least  taken 
by  surprise,  had  a calm  pleasure  in  her  face. 
She  liked  the  look  of  Klesmer,  feeling  sure  that 
he  would  scold  her,  like  a great  musician  and  a 
kind  man. 

“You  will  not  object  to  beginning  our  ac- 
quaintance by  singing  to  me,”  he  added,  aware 
that  they  would  all  be  relieved  by  getting  rid  of 
preliminaries. 

“ I shall  be  very  glad.  It  is  good  of  you  to  be 
willing  to  listen  to  me,”  said  Mirah,  moving  to 
the  piano.  44  Shall  I accompany  myself  ?” 

“ By  all  means,”  said  Klesmer,  seating  himself, 
at  Mrs.  Meyrick’s  invitation,  where  he  could  have 
a good  view  of  the  singer.  The  acute  little  moth- 


er would  not  have  acknowledged  the  weakness, 
but  she  really  said  to  herself, 44  He  will  like  her 
singing  better  if  he  sees  her.” 

All  the  feminine  hearts  except  Mirah’s  were 
beating  fast  with  anxiety,  thinking  Klesmer  ter- 
rific as  he  sat  with  his  listening  frown  on,  and 
only  daring  to  look  at  him  furtively.  If  he  did 
say  any  thing  severe,  it  would  be  so  hard  for 
them  all.  They  could  only  comfort  themselves 
with  thinking  that  Prince  Camaralzamnn,  who 
had  heard  the  finest  things,  preferred  Mirah's 
singing  to  any  other:  also  she  appeared  to  be 
doing- her  very  best,  as  if  she  were  more  instead 
of  less  at  ease  than  usual. 

The  song  Bhe  had  chosen  was  a fine  setting  of 
some  words  selected  from  Leopardi's  grand  Ode 
to  Italy : 

44  0 pcitria  miat  vedo  Is  mura  e gli  arehi 
B le  colonne  e i simnlacri  e Verms 
Torri  degli  avi  noslrF— 

This  was  recitative : then  followed, 

M Jfo  la  gloria  non  vedo”— 

a mournful  melody,  a rhythmic  plaint  After 
this  came  a climax  of  devout  triumph — passing 
from  the  subdued  adoration  of  a happy  Andante 
in  the  words, 

44  Beatissimi  rot, 

Che  ofrisU  il  petto  dUe  nemiehe  lance 

Per  amor  di  ooetei  che  al  sol  vi  diode,” 

to  the  joyous  outburst  of  an  exultant  Allegro  ia, 

44  Oh  viva,  oh  viva : 

Beatissimi  voi 

Mentre  net  mondo  si  favclH  o script u” 

When  she  had  ended,  Klesmer  said,  after  a 
moment, 

44  That  is  old  Leo’s  music.” 

44  Yes,  he  was  my  last  master — at  Vienna : so 
fierce  and  so  good,”  said  Mirah,  with  a melan- 
choly smile.  “He  prophesied  that  my  voice 
would  not  do  for  the  stage.  And  he  was  right” 

44  Continue,  if  you  please,”  said  Klesmer,  put- 
ting out  his  lips  and  shaking  his  long  fingers, 
while  he  went  on  with  a smothered  articulation 
quite  unintelligible  to  the  audience. 

The  three  girls  detested  him  unanimously  for 
not  saying  one  word  of  praise.  Mrs.  Meyrick  was 
a little  alarmed. 

Mirah,  simply  bent  on  doing  what  Klesmer  de- 
sired, and  imagining  that  he  would  now  like  to 
hear  her  sing  some  German,  went  through  Prince 
Radziviirs  music  to  Gretchen’s  songs  in  the  Faust, 
one  after  the  other,  without  any  interrogatory 
pause.  Wrhen  she  had  finished,  he  rose  and 
walked  to  the  extremity  of  the  small  space  at 
command,  then  walked  back  to  the  piano,  where 
Mirah  had  risen  from  her  seat  and  stood  looking 
toward  him,  with  her  little  hands  crossed  before 
her,  meekly  awaiting  judgment ; then,  with  a sud- 
den un knitting  of  his  brow  and  with  beaming  eyes, 
he  put  out  his  hand  and  said,  abruptly,  44  Let  us 
shake  hands:  you  are  a musician.” 

Mab  felt  herself  beginning  to  mw,  and  all  the 
three  girls  held  Klesmer  adorable.  Mrs.  Meyrick 
took  a long  breath. 

But  Btraightway  the  frown  came  again,  the 
long  hand,  back  uppermost,  was  stretched  out  in 
quite  a different  sense  to  touch  with  finger-tip 
the  back  of  Mirah’s,  and,  with  protruded  lip,  he 
said: 

“Not  for  great  tasks.  No  high  roofs.  We 
are  no  sky-larks.  We  must  be  modest.”  Klcs- 
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mer  paused  here.  And  Mab  ceased  to  think  him 
adorable : 44  As  if  Mirah  had  shown  the  least  sign 
of  conceit !” 

Mirah  was  silent,  knowing  that  there  was  a 
specific  opinion  to  be  waited  for,  and  Klesmer 
presently  went  on : 

44  I would  not  advise — I would  not  further  your 
singing  in  any  larger  space  than  a private  draw- 
ing-room. But  you  will  do  there.  And  here  in 
London  that  is  one  of  the  best  careers  open.  Les- 
sons will  follow.  Will  you  come  and  sing  at  a 
private  concert  at  my  house  on  Wednesday?” 

“ Oh,  I shall  be  grateful,”  said  Mirah,  putting 
her  hands  together  devoutly.  “I  would  rather 
get  my  bread  in  that  way  than  by  any  thing  more 
public.  I will  try  to  improve.  What  should  I 
work  at  most  ?” 

Klesmer  made  a preliminary  answer  in  noises 
which  sounded  like  words  bitten  in  two  and  swal- 
lowed before  they  were  half  out,  shaking  his  fin- 
gers the  while,  before  he  said,  quite  distinctly,  44  1 
shall  introduce  you  to  Astorga : he  is  the  foster- 
father  of  good  singing,  and  will  give  you  advice.” 
Then  addressing  Mrs.  Meyrick,  he  added,  44  Mrs. 
Klesmer  will  call  before  Wednesday,  with  your 
permission.” 

44  We  shall  feel  that  to  be  a great  kindness, V 
said  Mrs.  Meyrick. 

44  You  will  sing  to  her,”  said  Klesmer,  turning 
again  to  Mirah.  44  She  is  a thorough  musician,  and 
has  a soul  with  more  ears  to  it  than  you  will  oft- 
en get  in  a musician.  Your  singing  will  satisfy 
her : 

* Vor  den  Wlssenden  rich  stellen’— 

You  know  the  rest?” 

‘“Slcher  let’s  in  alien  Fallen,’” 

said  Mirah,  promptly.  And  Klesmer,  saying, 
14  Schon !”  put  out  bis  hand  again  as  a good-by. 

He  had  certainly  chosen  the  most  delicate  way 
of  praising  Mirah,  and  the  Meyrick  girls  had  now 
given  him  ail  their  esteem.  But  imagine  Mab’s 
feeling  when,  suddenly  fixing  his  eyes  on  her,  he 
said,  decisively,  44  That  young  lady  is  musical,  I 
see !”  She  was  a mere  blush  and  sense  of  scorch- 
tog. 

44  Yes,”  said  Mirah,  on  her  behalf.  44  And  she 
has  a touch.” 

44  Oh  please,  Mirah— a scramble,  not  a touch,” 
said  Mab,  in  anguish,  with  a horrible  fear  of  what 
tiie  next  thing  might  be : this  dreadfully  divining 
personage— evidently  Satan  in  gray  trowsers — 
might  order  her  to  sit  down  to  the  piano,  and  her 
heart  was  like  molten  wax  in  the  midst  of  her. 
But  this  was  cheap  payment  for  her  amazed  joy 
when  Klesmer  said,  benignantly,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Meyrick, 44  Will  she  like  to  accompany  Miss  Lapi- 
doth  and  hear  the  music  on  Wednesday  ?” 

44  There  could  hardly  be  a greater  pleasure  for 
her,”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick.  44  She  will  be  most  glad 
and  grateful.” 

Thereupon  Klesmer  bowed  round  to  the  three 
sisters  more  grandly  than  they  had  ever  been 
bowed  to  before.  Altogether  it  was  an  amusing 
picture — the  little  room  with  so  much  of  its  diag- 
onal taken  up  in  Klesmer’s  magnificent  bend  to 
the  small  feminine  figures  like  images  a little  less 
than  life-size,  the  grave  Holbein  faces  on  the 
walls,  as  many  as  were  not  otherwise  occupied, 
looking  hard  at  this  stranger  who  by  his  face 
teemed  a dignified  contemporary  of  their  own,  but 


whose  garments  seemed  a deplorable  mockery  of 
the  human  form. 

Mrs.  Meyrick  could  not  help  going  out  of  the 
room  with  Klesmer  and  closing  the  door  behind 
her.  He  understood  her,  and  said,  with  a frown- 
ing nod, 

44  She  will  do ; if  she  doesn’t  attempt  too  much 
and  her  voice  holds  out,  she  can  make  an  income. 
I know  that  is  the  great  point : Deronda  told  me. 
You  are  taking  care  of  her.  She  looks  like  a 
good  girl” 

44  She  is  an  angel,”  said  the  warm-hearted 
woman. 

44  No,”  said  Klesmer,  with  a playful  nod ; 44  she 
is  a pretty  Jewess : the  angels  must  not  get  the 
credit  of  her.  But  I think  she  has  found  a guard- 
ian angel,”  he  ended,  bowing  himself  out  in  this 
amiable  way. 

The  four  young  creatures  had  looked  at  each 
other  mutely  till  the  door  banged  and  Mrs.  Mey- 
rick re-entered.  Then  there  was  an  explosion. 
Mab  clapped  her  hands  and  danced  eveiy  where 
inconveniently ; Mrs.  Meyrick  kissed  Mirah  and 
blessed  her;  Amy  said,  emphatically, 44  We  cfm 
never  get  her  a new  dress  before  Wednesday!” 
and  Kate  exclaimed, 44  Thank  Heaven  my  table  is 
not  knocked  over !” 

Mirah  had  reseated  herself  on  the  music-stool 
without  speaking,  and  the  tears  were  rolling 
down  her  cheeks  as  she  looked  at  her  friends. 

44  Now,  now,  Mab !”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick ; 44  come 
and  sit  down  reasonably  and  let  us  talk.” 

44  Yes,  let  us  talk,”  said  Mab,  cordially,  coming 
back  to  her  low  seat  and  caressing  her  knees. 
44 1 am  beginning  to  feel  large  again.  Hans  said 
he  was  coming  this  afternoon.  I wish  he  had 
been  here — only  there  would  have  been  no  room 
for  him.  Mirah,  what  are  you  looking  sad  for  !” 

44 1 am  too  happy,”  said  Mirah.  44 1 feel  so 
full  of  gratitude  to  you  all ; and  he  was  so  very 
kind.” 

44  Yes,  at  last,”  said  Mab,  sharply.  44  But  he 
might  have  said  something  encouraging  sooner. 
I thought  him  dreadfully  ugly  when  he  sat  frown- 
ing, and  only  said, 4 Continue.’  I hated  him  all 
the  long  way  from  the  top  of  his  hair  to  the  toe 
of  his  polished  boot” 

44 Nonsense,  Mab;  he  has  a.  splendid  profile,” 
said  Kate. 

44  Now,  but  not  then.  I can  not  bear  people  to 
keep  their  minds  bottled  up  for  the  Bake  of  let- 
ting them  off  with  a pop.  They  seem  to  grudge 
making  you  happy  unless  they  can  make  vou 
miserable  beforehand.  However,  I forgive  him 
every  thing,”  said  Mab,  with  a magnanimous  air, 
44  because  he  has  invited  me  I wonder  why  he 
fixed  on  me  as  the  musical  one  ? Was  it  because 
I have  a bulging  forehead,  mo,  and  peep  from  un- 
der it  like  a newt  from  under  a stone  ?” 

44  It  was  your  way  of  listening  to  the  singing, 
child,”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick.  44  He  has  magic  spec- 
tacles, and  sees  every  thing  through  them,  depend 
upon  it  But  what  was  that  German  quotation 
you  were  so  ready  with,  Mirah — you  learned 
puss  ?” 

44  Oh,  that  was  not  learning,”  said  Mirah,  her 
tearful  face  breaking  into  an  amused  smile.  44 1 
said  it  so  many  times  for  a lesson.  It  means  that 
it  is  6afer  to  do  any  thing — singing  or  any  thing 
else — befbre  those  who  know  and  understand  all 
about  it” 

44  That  was  why  you  were  not  one  bit  f righten- 
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ed,  I suppose,”  said  Amy.  “ But  now,  what  we 
hare  to  talk  about  is  a dress  for  you  on  Wednes- 
day.” 

44  I don't  want  any  thing  better  than  this  black 
merino,”  said  Mirah,  rising  to  show  the  effect. 
44  Some  white  gloves  and  some  new  bottines She 
put  out  her  Uttle  foot,  clad  in  the  famous  felt 
slipper. 

14  There  comes  Hans,”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick. 
“ Stand  still,  and  let  us  hear  what  he  says  about 
the  dress.  Artists  are  the  best  people  to  consult 
about  such  things.” 

44  You  don't  consult  me,  ma,”  said  Kate,  lifting 
up  her  eyebrow  with  a playful  complainingness. 
44 1 notice  mothers  are  like  the  people  I deal  with 
—the  girls'  doings  are  always  priced  low.” 

, 44  My  dear  child,  the  boys  are  such  a trouble — 
we  could  never  put  up  with  them  if  we  didn't 
make  believe  they  were  worth  more,”  said  Mrs. 
Meyrick,  just  as  her  boy  entered.  44  Hans,  we 
want  your  opinion  about  Mirah's  dress.  A great 
event  has  happened.  Klesmer  has  been  here, 
and  she  is  going  to  sing  at  his  house  on  Wednes- 
day among  grand  people.  She  thinks  this  dress 
will  do.” 

44  Let  me  see,”  said  Hans.  Mirah  in  her  child- 
like way  turned  toward  him  to  be  looked  at ; and 
he,  going  to  a little  further  distance,  knelt  with 
one  knee  on  a hassock  to  survey  her. 

44  This  would  be  thought  a very  good  stage  dress 
for  me,”  she  said,  pleadingly, 44  in  a part  where  I 
was  to  come  on  as  a poor  Jewess  and  sing  to 
fashionable  Christians.” 

44  It  would  be  effective,”  said  Hans,  with  a con- 
sidering air ; 44  it  would  stand  out  well  among  the 
fashionable  chiffons .” 

44  But  you  ought  not  to  claim  all  the  poverty 
on  your  side,  Mirah,”  said  Amy.  “There  are 
plenty  of  poor  Christians  and  dreadfully  rich 
Jews  and  fashionable  Jewesses.” 

44 1 didn’t  mean  any  harm,”  said  Mirah.  14  Only 
I have  been  used  to  thinking  about  my  dress  for 
parts  in  plays.  And  I almost  always  had  a part 
with  a plain  dress.” 

44  That  makes  me  think  it  questionable,”  said 
Hans,  who  had  suddenly  become  as  fastidious  and 
conventional  on  this  occasion  as  he  had  thought 
Deronda  was,  apropos  of  the  Berenice  pictures. 
“It  looks  a little  too  theatrical.  We  must  not 
make  you  a role  of  the  poor  Jewess— or  of  being 
a Jewess  at  all.”  Hans  bad  a secret  desire  to 
neutralize  the  Jewess  in  private  life,  which  he 
was  in  danger  of  not  keeping  secret 

44  But  it  is  what  I am  really.  I am  not  pre- 
tending any  thing.  I shall  never  be  any  thing 
else,”  said  Mirah.  44 1 always  feel  myself  a Jew- 
ess.” 

44  But  we  can’t  feel  that  about  you,”  said  Hans, 
with  a devout  look.  44  What  does  it  signify 
whether  a perfect  woman  is  a Jewess  or  not  ?” 

“That  is  your  kind  way  of  praising  me;  I 
never  was  praised  so  before,”  said  Mirah,  with  a 
smile,  which  was  rather  maddening  to  Hans,  and 
made  him  feel  still  more  of  a cosmopolitan. 

44  People  don't  think  of  me  as  a British  Chris- 
tian,” he  said,  his  face  creasing  merrily.  44  They 
think  of  me  as  an  imperfectly  handsome  young 
man  and  an  unpromising  painter.” 

44  But  you  are  wandering  from  the  dress,”  said 
Amy.  44  If  that  will  not  do,  how  are  we  to  get 
another  before  Wednesday?  and  to-morrow  Sun- 
day ?” 


44  Indeed  this  will  do,”  said  Mirah,  entreatingly. 
44  It  is  all  real,  you  know” — here  she  looked  at 
Hans — 44  even  if  it  Beemed  theatrical  Poor  Ber- 
enice sitting  on  the  ruins — any  one  might  say 
that  was  theatrical,  but  I know  that  is  just  what 
she  would  do.” 

44 1 am  a scoundrel,”  said  Hans,  overcome  by 
this  misplaced  trust.  44  That  is  my  invention. 
Nobody  knows  that  she  did  that.  Shall  you  for- 
give me  for  not  saying  so  before  ?” 

44  Oh  yes,”  said  Mirah,  after  a momentary  pause 
of  surprise.  44  You  knew  it  was  what  she  would 
be  sure  to  do— a Jewess  who  had  not  been  faith- 
ful— who  had  done  what  she  did  and  was  peni- 
tent. She  could  have  no  joy  but  to  afflict  herself ; 
and  where  else  would  she  go  ? I think  it  is  very 
beautiful  that  you  should  enter  so  into  what  a 
Jewess  would  feel.” 

44  The  Jewesses  of  that  time  sat  on  ruins,”  said 
Hans,  starting  up  with  a sense  of  being  check- 
mated. 44  That  makes  them  convenient  for  pic- 
tures.” 

44  But  the  drees — the  dress,”  said  Amy ; 44  is  it 
settled  ?” 

44  Yes ; is  it  not  ?”  said  Mirah,  looking  doubt- 
fully at  Mrs.  Meyrick,  who  in  her  turn  looked 
up  at  her  son,  and  said,  44  What  do  you  think, 
Hans?” 

44  That  dress  will  not  do,”  said  Han9,  decisive- 
ly. 44  She  is  not  going  to  sit  on  ruins.  You  must 
jump  into  a cab  with  her,  little  mother,  and  go 
to  Regent  Street.  It's  plenty  of  time  to  get  any 
thing  you  like — a black  silk  dress  such  as  ladies 
wear.  She  must  not  be  taken  for  an  object  of 
charity.  She  has  talents  to  make  people  indebt- 
ed to  her.” 

44 1 think  it  is  what  Mr.  Deronda  would  like — 
for  her  to  have  a handsome  dress,”  said  Mrs. 
Meyrick,  deliberating. 

44  Of  course  it  is,”  said  Hans,  with  some  sharp- 
ness. “ You  may  take  my  word  for  what  a gen- 
tleman would  feel.” 

44 1 wish  to  do  what  Mr.  Deronda  would  like 
me  to  do,”  said  Mirah,  gravely,  seeing  that  Mrs. 
Meyrick  looked  toward  her ; and  Hans,  turning 
on  his  heel,  went  to  Kate's  table  and  took  up  one 
of  her  drawings  as  if  his  interest  needed  a new 
direction. 

44  Shouldn't  you  like  to  make  a study  of  Kles- 
mer's  head,  Hans  ?”  said  Kate.  44 1 suppose  you 
have  often  seen  him  ?’* 

“Seen  him!”  exclaimed  Hans,  immediately 
throwing  back  his  head  and  mane,  seating  him- 
self at  the  piano,  and  looking  round  him  as  if  he 
were  surveying  an  amphitheatre,  while  he  held 
his  fingers  down  perpendicularly  toward  the  keys. 
But  then  in  another  instant  he  wheeled  round 
on  the  stool,  looked  at  Mirah,  and  said,  half  tim- 
idly, 44  Perhaps  you  don't  like  this  mimicry ; you 
must  always  stop  my  nonsense  when  you  don’t 
like  it.” 

Mirah  had  been  smiling  at  the  swiftly  made 
image,  and  Bhe  smiled  still,  but  with  a touch  of 
something  else  than  amusement,  as  she  said: 
44  Thank  you.  But  you  have  never  done  any 
thing  I did  not  like.  I hardly  think  he  could, 
belonging  to  you,”  she  added,  looking  at  Mrs. 
Meyrick. 

In  this  way  Hans  £ot  food  for  his  hope.  How 
could  the  rose  help  it  when  several  bees  in  suc- 
cession took  its  sweet  odor  as  a sign  of  personal 
attachment  ? 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

41  Within  the  pool  a faculty  abides, 

That  with  interpositions,  which  would  hide 
And  darken,  so  can  deal,  that  they  become 
Contingencies  of  pomp;  and  serve  to  exalt 
Her  native  brightness,  os  the  ample  moon, 

In  the  deep  stillness  of  a summer  even. 

Rising  behind  a thick  and  lofty  grove, 

Burns,  like  an  unconsuming  fire  of  light. 

In  the  green  trees ; and,  kindling  on  all  sides 
Their  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  dusky  veil 
Into  a substance  glorious  as  her  own — 

Yea,  with  her  own  incorporated— by  power 
Capacious  and  serene/’ 

— Wordsworth  : Excurtum,  B.  IV. 

Deroxda  came  out  of  the  narrow  house  at  Chel- 
sea in  a frame  of  mind  that  made  him  long  for 
some  good  bodily  exercise  to  carry  off  what  he 
was  himself  inclined  to  call  the  fumes  of  his  tem- 
per. He  was  going  toward  the  city,  and  the  sight 
of  the  Chelsea  Stairs  with  the  waiting  boats  at 
once  determined  him  to  avoid  the  irritating  inac- 
tion of  being  driven  in  a cab,  by  calling  a wherry 
and  taking  an  oar. 

His  errand  was  to  go  to  Ram’s  book-shop, 
where  he  had  yesterday  arrived  too  late  for  Mor- 
decai’s  mid-day  watch,  and  had  been  told  that  he 
invariably  came  there  again  between  five  and  six. 
Some  further  acquaintance  with  this  remarkable 
inmate  of  the  Cohens  was  particularly  desired  by 
Deronda  as  a preliminary  to  redeeming  his  ring : 
he  wished  that  their  conversation  should  not 
again  end  speedily  with  that  drop  of  Mordecai’s 
interest  which  was  like  the'  removal  of  a draw- 
bridge, and  threatened  to  shut  out  any  easy  com- 
munication in  future.  As  he  got  warmed  with 
the  use  of  the  oar,  fixing  his  mind  on  the  errand 
before  him  and  the  ends  he  wanted  to  achieve  on 
Mirah’s  account,  he  experienced,  as  was  wont 
with  him,  a quick  change  of  mental  light,  shift- 
ing his  point  of  view  to  that  of  the  person  whom 
he  had  been  thinking  of  hitherto  chiefly  as  serv- 
iceable to  his  own  purposes,  and  was  inclined  to 
taunt  himself  with  being  not  much  better  than  an 
enlisting  sergeant,  who  never  troubles  himself 
with  the  drama  that  brings  him  the  needful  re- 
cruits. 

44 1 suppose  if  I got  from  this  man  the  infor- 
mation I am  most  anxious  about,”  thought  De- 
ronda, 44 1 should  be  contented  enough  if  he  felt 
no  disposition  to  tell  me  more  of  himself,  or  why 
he  seemed  to  have  some  expectation  from  me 
which  was  disappointed.  The  sort  of  curiosity 
he  stirs  would  die  out ; and  yet  it  might  be  that 
he  had  neared  and  parted  as  one  can  imagine 
two  ships  doing,  each  freighted  with  an  exile 
who  would  have  recognized  the  other  if  the  two 
could  have  looked  out  face  to  face.  Not  that 
there  is  any  likelihood  of  a peculiar  tie  between 
me  and  this  poor  fellow,  whose  voyage,  I fancy, 
must  soon  be  over.  But  I wonder  whether  there 
is  much  of  that  momentous  mutual  missing  be- 
tween people  who  interchange  blank  looks,  or 
even  long  for  one  another’s  absence  in  a crowd- 
ed place.  However,  one  makes  one’s  self  chances 
of  missing  by  going  on  the  recruiting  sergeant’s 
plan.” 

When  the  wherry  was  approaching  Biackfriars 
Bridge,  where  Deronda  meant  to  land,  it  was  half 
past  four,  and  the  gray  day  was  dying  gloriously, 
its  western  clouds  all  broken  into  narrowing  pur- 
ple strata  before  a wide-spreading  saffron  clear- 
ness, which  in  the  sky  had  a monumental  calm, 
but  on  the  river,  with  its  changing  objects,  was 


reflected  as  a luminous  movement,  the  alternate 
flash  of  ripples  or  currents,  the  sudden  glow  of 
the  brown  sail,  the  passage  of  laden  barges  from 
blackness  into  color,  making  an  active  response 
to  that  brooding  glory. 

Feeling  well  heated  by  this  time,  Deronda  gave 
up  the  oar,  and  drew  over  him  again  his  Inverness 
cape.  As  he  lifted  up  his  head  while  fastening 
the  topmost  button,  his  eyes  caught  a well-remem- 
bered face  looking  toward  him  over  the  parapet 
of  the  bridge — brought  out  by  the  western  light 
into  startling  distinctness  and  brilliancy — an  illu- 
minated type  of  bodily  emaciation  and  spiritual 
eagerness.  It  was  the  face  of  Mordecai,  who  also, 
in  his  watch  toward  the  west,  had  caught  sight  of 
the  advancing  boat,  and  had  kept  it  fast  within 
his  gaze,  at  first  simply  because  it  was  advancing, 
then  with  a recovery  of  impressions  that  made  him 
quiver  as  with  a presentiment,  till  at  last  the  near- 
ing figure  lifted  up  its  face  toward  him — the  face 
of  his  visions — and  then  immediately,  with  white 
uplifted  hand,  beckoned  again  and  again. 

For  Deronda,  anxious  that  Mordecai  should  rec- 
ognize and  await  him,  had  lost  no  time  before  sig- 
naling, and  the  answer  came  straightway.  Mor- 
decai lifted  his  cap  and  waved  it — feeling  in  that 
moment  that  his  inward  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 
Obstacles,  incongruities,  all  melted  into  the  sense 
of  completion  with  which  his  soul  was  flooded  by 
this  outward  satisfaction  of  bis  longing.  His  ex- 
ultation was  not  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
experimenter  bending  over  the  first  stirrings  of 
change  that  correspond  to  what  in  the  fervor  of 
concentrated  prevision  his  thought  has  foreshad- 
owed. The  prefigured  friend  had  come  from  the 
golden  background,  and  had  signaled  to  him : this 
actually  was : the  rest  was  to  be. 

In  three  minutes  Deronda  had  landed,  had  paid 
his  boatman,  and  was  joining  Mordecai,  whose 
instinct  it  was  to  stand  perfectly  still  and  wait 
for  him. 

44 1 wa9  very  glad  to  see  you  standing  here,” 
said  Deronda,  44  for  I was  intending  to  go  on  to 
the  book-shop  and  look  for  you  again.  I was 
there  yesterday — perhaps  they  mentioned  it  to 
you  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Mordecai;  “that  was  the  reason 
I came  to  the  bridge.” 

This  answer,  made  with  simple  gravity,  was 
startlingly  mysterious  to  Deronda.  Were  the 
peculiarities  of  this  man  really  associated  with 
any  sort  of  mental  alienation,  according  to  Co- 
hen’s hint  ? 

“ You  knew  nothing  of  my  being  at  Chelsea  ?” 
he  said,  after  a moment. 

44  No ; but  I expected  you  to  come  down  the 
river.  I have  been  waiting  for  you  these  five 
years.”  Mordecai’s  deep-sunk  eyes  were  fixed  on 
those  of  the  friend  who  had  at  last  arrived,  with 
a look  of  affectionate  dependence,  at  once  pa- 
thetic and  solemn.  Deronda’s  sensitiveness  was 
not  the  less  responsive  because  he  could  not  but 
believe  that  this  strangely  disclosed  relation  was 
founded  on  an  illusion. 

44  It  will  be  a satisfaction  to  me  if  I o&n  be  of 
any  real  use  to  you,”  he  answered,  very  earnestly. 
44  Shall  we  get  into  a cab  and  drive  to— wherever 
you  wish  to  go?  You  have  probably  had  walk- 
ing enough  with  your  short  breath.” 

44  Let  us  go  to  the  book-shop.  It  will  soon  be 
time  for  me  to  be  there.  But  now  look  up  the 
river,”  said  Mordecai,  turning  again  toward  it  and 
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speaking  in  under-tones  of  what  may  be  called  an 
excited  calm — so  absorbed  by  a sense  of  fulfill- 
ment that  he  was  conscious  of  no  barrier  to  a 
complete  understanding  between  him  and  Deron- 
da.  “ See  the  sky,  how  it  is  slowly  fading.  I 
have  always  loved  this  bridge : I stood  on  it  when 
I was  a little  boy.  It  is  a meeting-place  for  the 
spiritual  messengers.  It  is  true — what  the  Mas- 
ters said — that  each  order  of  things  has  its  an- 
gel : that  means  the  full  message  of  each  from 
what  is  afar.  Here  I have  listened  to  the  mes- 
sages of  earth  and  sky ; when  I was  stronger  I 
used  to  stay  and  watch  for  the  stars  in  the  deep 
heavens.  But  this  time  just  about  sunset  was 
always  what  I loved  best.  It  has  sunk  into  me 
and  dwelt  with  me— fading,  slowly  fading : it 
was  my  own  decline : it  paused — it  waited,  till  at 
last  it  brought  me  my  new  life — my  new  self — 
who  will  live  when  this  breath  is  all  breathed 
out.” 

Deronda  did  not  speak.  He  felt  himself 
strangely  wrought  upon.  The  first -prompted 
suspicion  that  Mordecai  might  be  liable  to  hallu- 
cinations of  thought — might  have  become  a mono- 
maniac on  some  subject  which  had  given  too  se- 
vere a strain  to  his  diseased  organism — gave  way 
to  a more  submissive  expectancy.  His  nature 
was  too  large,  too  ready  to  conceive  regions  be- 
yond his  own  experience,  to  rest  at  once  in  the 
easy  explanation,  “madness,”  whenever  a con- 
sciousness showed  some  fullness  and  conviction 
where  his  own  was  blank.  It  accorded  with  his 
habitual  disposition  that  he  should  meet  rather 
than  resist  any  claim  on  him  in  the  shape  of 
another’s  need ; and  this  claim  brought  with  it 
a sense  of  solemnity  which  seemed  a radiation 
from  Mordecai,  as  utterly  nullifying  his  outward 
poverty  and  lifting  him  into  authority  as  if  he 
had  been  that  preternatural  guide  seen  in  the 
universal  legend,  who  suddenly  drops  his  mean 
disguise  and  stands  a manifest  Power.  That  im- 
pression was  the  more  sanctioned  by  a sort  of 
resolved  quietude  which  the  persuasion  of  fulfill- 
ment had  produced  in  Mordecai’s  manner.  After 
they  had  stood  a moment  in  silence  he  said,  44  Let 
us  go  now;”  and  when  they  were  walking  he 
added,  44  We  will  get  down  at  the  end  of  the 
street  and  walk  to  the  shop.  You  can  look  at 
the  books,  and  Mr.  Ram  will  be  going  away  di- 
rectly and  leave  us  alone.” 

It  seemed  that  this  enthusiast  was  just  as  cau- 
tious, just  as  much  alive  to  judgments  in  other 
minds,  as  if  he  had  been  that  antipole  of  all 
enthusiasm  called  “ a man  of  the  world.” 

While  they  were  rattling  along  in  the  cab,  Mi- 
rah  was  still  present  with  Deronda  in  the  midst 
of  this  strange  experience,  but  he  foresaw  that 
the  course  of  conversation  would  be  determined 
by  Mordecai,  not  by  himself : he  was  no  longer 
confident  what  questions  he  should  be  able  to 
ask ; and  with  a reaction  on  his  own  mood,  he 
inwardly  said,  44  I suppose  I am  in  a state  of  com- 
plete superstition,  just  as  if  I were  awaiting  the 
destiny  that  could  interpret  the  oracle.  But  some 
strong  relation  there  must  be  between  me  and 
this  man,  since  he  feels  it  strongly.  Great  Heav- 
en ! what  relation  has  proved  itself  more  potent 
in  the  world  than  faith  even  when  mistaken — 
than  expectation  even  when  perpetually  disap- 
pointed ? Is  my  side  of  the  relation  to  be  disap- 
pointing or  fulfilling  ? — well,  if  it  is  ever  possible 
for  me  to  fulfill,  I will  not  disappoint” 


In  ten  minutes  the  two  men,  with  as  intense  a 
consciousness  as  if  they  had  been  two  undeclared 
lovers,  felt  themselves  alone  in  the  small  gas-lit 
book -shop,  and  turned  face  to  face,  each  baring  his 
head  from  an  instinctive  feeling  that  they  wished 
to  see  each  other  fully.  Mordecai  came  forward 
to  lean  his  back  against  the  little  counter,  while 
Deronda  stood  against  the  opposite  wall  hardly 
more  than  four  feet  off.  I wish  I could  perpetu- 
ate those  two  faces,  as  Titian’s  44  Tribute  Money” 
has  perpetuated  two  types  presenting  another  sort 
of  contrast.  Imagine — we  all  of  us  can — the 
pathetic  stamp  of  consumption  with  its  brilliancy 
of  glance,  to  which  the  sharply  defined  structure 
of  features,  reminding  one  of  a forsaken  temple, 
gives  already  a far-off  look  as  of  one  getting  un- 
willingly out  of  reach  ; and  imagine  it  on  a Jew- 
ish face  naturally  accentuated  for  the  expression 
of  an  eager  mind — the  face  of  a man  little  above 
thirty,  but  with  that  age  upon  it  which  belongs 
to  time  lengthened  by  suffering,  the  hair  and 
beard  still  black  throwing  out  the  yellow  pallor 
of  the  skin,  the  difficult  breathing  giving  more 
decided  marking  to  the  mobile  nostril,  the  wasted 
yellow  hands  conspicuous  on  the  folded  arms: 
then  give  to  the  yearning  consumptive  glance 
something  of  the  slowly  dying  mother’s  look  when 
her  one  loved  son  visits  her  bedside,  and  the  flick- 
ering power  of  gladness  leaps  out  as  she  says, 
“ My  boy  !” — for  the  sense  of  spiritual  perpetu- 
ation in  another  resembles  that  maternal  trans- 
ference of  self. 

Seeing  such  a portrait  you  would  see  Mordecai. 
And  opposite  to  him  was  a face  not  more  dis- 
tinctively Oriental  than  many  a type  seen  among 
what  we  call  the  Latin  races:  rich  in  youthfiu 
health,  and  with  a forcible  masculine  gravity  in 
its  repose  that  gave  the  value  of  judgment  to  the 
reverence  with  which  he  met  the  gaze  of  this 
mysterious  son  of  poverty  who  claimed  him  as  & 
long-expected  friend.  The  more  exquisite  qual- 
ity of  Deronda’s  nature— that  keenly  perceptive 
sympathetic  emotiveness  which  ran  along  with 
his  speculative  tendency — was  never  more  thor- 
oughly tested.  He  felt  nothing  that  could  be 
called  belief  in  the  validity  of  Mordecai’s  impres- 
sions concerning  him  or  in  the  probability  of  any 
greatly  effective  issue : what  he  felt  was  a pro- 
found sensibility  to  a cry  from  the  depths  of  an- 
other soul ; and  accompanying  that,  the  summons 
to  be  receptive  instead  of  superciliously  prejudg- 
ing. Receptiveness  is  a rare  and  massive  power, 
like  fortitude ; and  this  state  of  mind  now  gave 
Deronda’s  face  its  utmost  expression  of  calm  be- 
nignant force — an  expression  which  nourished 
Mordecai’s  confidence  and  made  an  open  way  be- 
fore him.  He  began  to  speak. 

41  You  can  not  know  what  has  guided  me  to  you 
and  brought  us  together  at  this  moment.  You 
are  wondering.” 

44 1 am  not  impatient,”  said  Deronda.  44 1 am 
ready  to  listen  to  whatever  you  may  wish  to  dis- 
close.” 

44  You  see  some  of  the  reasons  why  I needed 
you.”  said  Mordecai,  speaking  quietly,  as  if  he 
wished  to  reserve  his  strength.  44  You  see  that  I 
am  dying.  You  see  that  I am  as  one  Bhut  up  be- 
hind bars  by  the  way-side,  who  if  he  spoke  to  any 
would  be  met  only  by  head-shaking  and  pity. 
The  day  is  closing — the  light  is  fading — soon  we 
should  not  have  been  able  to  discern  each  other. 
But  you  have  come  in  time.” 
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“ I rejoice  that  I am  come  in  time,”  said  De- 
ronda,  feelingly.  He  would  not  say,  “ I hope  you 
are  not  mistaken  in  me” — the  very  word  “mis- 
taken,” he  thought,  would  be  a cruelty  at  that 
moment. 

“ But  the  hidden  reasons  why  I need  you  be- 
gan afar  off,”  said  Mordecai ; “ began  in  my  early 
years  when  I was  studying  in  another  land.  Then 
ideas,  beloved  ideas,  came  to  me,  because  I was  a 
Jew.  They  were  a trust  to  fulfill,  because  I was 
a Jew.  They  were  an  inspiration,  because  I was 
a Jew,  and  felt  the  heart  of  my  race  beating  with- 
in me.  They  were  my  life ; I was  not  fully  bom 
till  then.  I counted  this  heart,  and  this  breath, 
and  this  right  hand” — Mordecai  had  pathetically 
pressed  his  hand  against  his  breast,  and  then 
stretched  its  wasted  fingers  out  before  him — “ I 
counted  my  sleep  and  my  waking,  and  the  work 
I fed  my  body  with,  and  the  sights  that  fed  my 
eyes — I counted  them  but  as  fuel  to  the  divine 
flame.  But  I had  done  as  one  who  wanders  and 
engraves  his  thought  in  rocky  solitudes,  and  be- 
fore I could  change  my  course  came  care  and  la- 
bor and  disease,  and  blocked  the  way  before  me, 
and  bound  me  with  the  iron  that  eats  itself  into 
the  soul.  Then  I said,  1 How  shall  I save  the 
life  within  me  from  being  stifled  with  this  stifled 
breath  V ” 

Mordecai  paused  to  rest  that  poor  breath  which 
had  been  taxed  by  the  rising  excitement  of  his 
speech.  And  also  he  wished  to  check  that  ex- 
citement Dcronda  dared  not  speak : the  very 
silence  in  the  narrow  space  seemed  alive  with 
mingled  awe  and  compassion  before  this  strug- 
gling fervor.  And  presently  Mordecai  went  on : 

“But  you  may  misunderstand  me.  I speak 
not  as  an  ignorant  dreamer — as  one  bred  up  in 
the  inland  valleys,  thinking  ancient  thoughts 
anew  and  not  knowing  them  ancient,  never  hav- 
ing stood  by  the  great  waters  where  the  world’s 
knowledge  passes  to  and  fro.  English  is  my 
mother-tongue,  England  is  the  native  land  of  this 
body,  which  is  but  as  a breaking  pot  of  earth 
Around  the  fruit-bearing  tree,  whose  seed  might 
make  the  desert  rejoice.  ' But  my  true  life  was 
nourished  in  Holland,  at  the  feet  of  my  mother’s 
brother,  a Rabbi  skilled  in  special  learning ; and 
when  he  died  I went  to  Hamburg  to  study,  and 
afterward  to.  Gottingen,  that  I might  take  a 
larger  outlook  on  my  people,  and  on  the  Gentile 
world,  and  drink  knowledge  at  all  sources.  I was 
a youth ; I felt  free ; I saw  our  chief  seats  in  Ger- 
many; I was  not  then  in  utter  poverty.  And  I 
had  possessed  myself  of  a handicraft.  For  I said, 
I care  not  if  my  lot  be  as  that  of  Joshua  ben 
Chananja:  after  the  last  destruction  he  earned 
his  bread  by  making  needles,  but  in  his  youth  he 
had  been  a singer  on  the  steps  of  the  Temple, 
and  had  a memory  of  what  was,  before  the  glory 
departed.  I said,  let  my  body  dwell  in  poverty, 
and  my  hands  be  os  the  hands  of  the  toiler ; but 
let  my  soul  be  as  a temple  of  remembrance  where 
the  treasures  of  knowledge  enter  and  the  inner 
sanctuary  is  hope.  I knew  what  I choBe.  They 
said,  ‘ He  feeds  himself  on  visions,’  and  I denied 
not ; for  visions  are  the  creators  and  feeders  of  the 
world.  I see,  I measure  the  world  as  it  is,  which 
the  vision  will  create  anew.  You  are  not  listen- 
ing to  one  who  raves  aloof  from  the  lives  of  his 
fellows.” 

Mordecai  paused,  and  Deronda,  feeling  that  the 
pause  was  expectant,  said,  “ Do  me  the  justice  to 


believe  that  I was  not  inclined  to  call  your  words 
raving.  I listen  that  I may  know,  without  pre- 
judgment I have  had  experience  which  gives 
me  a keen  interest  in  the  story  of  a spiritual  des- 
tiny embraced  willingly,  and  embraced  in  youth.” 

“A  spiritual  destiny  embraced  willingly — in 
youth  ?”  Mordecai  repeated,  in  a corrective  tone. 
“It  was  the  soul  fully  born  within  me,  and  it 
came  in  my  boyhood.  It  brought  its  own  world 
— a mediaeval  world,  where  there  were  men  who 
made  the  ancient  language  live  again  in  new 
psalms  of  exile.  They  had  absorbed  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Gentile  into  the  faith  of  the  Jew,  and 
they  still  yearned  toward  a centre  for  our  race. 
One  of  their  souls  was  born  again  within  me,  and 
awaked  amidst  the  memories  of  their  world.  It 
traveled  into  Spain  and  Provence;  it  debated 
with  Aben-Ezra ; it  took  ship  with  Jehuda  ha- 
Levi  ; it  heard  the  roar  of  the  Crusaders  and  the 
shrieks  of  tortured  Israel.  And  when  its  dumb 
tongue  was  loosed,  it  spoke  the  speech  they  had 
made  alive  with  the  new  blood  of  their  ardor, 
their  sorrow,  and  their  martyred  trust : it  sang 
with  the  cadence  of  their  strain.” 

Mordecai  paused  again,  and  then  said,  in  a loud, 
hoarse  whisper, 

“While  it  is  imprisoned  in  me,  it  will  never 
learn  another.” 

| “ Have  you  written  entirely  in  Hebrew,  then  ?” 

said  Deronda,  remembering  with  some  anxiety 
the  former  question  as  to  his  own  knowledge  of 
that  tongue. 

“ Yes — ye9,”  said  Mordecai,  in  a tone  of  deep 
sadness ; “ in  my  youth  I wandered  toward  that 
solitude,  not  feeling  that  it  was  a solitude.  I 
had  the  ranks  of  the  great  dead  around  me ; the 
martyrs  gathered  and  listened.  But  soon  I found 
that  the  living  were  deaf  to  me.  At  first  I saw 
my  life  spread  as  a long  future : I said,  part  of 
my  Jewish  heritage  is  an  unbreaking  patience ; 
part  is  skill  to  seek  divers  methods  and  find  a 
rooting-place  where  the  planters  despair.  But 
there  came  new  messengers  from  the  Eternal 
I had  to  bow  under  the  yoke  that  presses  on  the 
great  multitude  born  of  woman : family  troubles 
called  me — I had  to  work,  to  care,  not  for  my- 
self alone.  I was  left  solitary  again ; but  already 
the  angel  of  death  had  turned  to  me  and  beck- 
oned, and  I felt  his  skirts  continually  on  my  path. 

I loosed  not  my  effort.  I besought  hearing  and 
help.  I spoke ; I went  to  men  of  our  people — 
to  the  rich  in  influence  or  knowledge,  to  the  rich 
in  other  wealth.  But  I found  none  to  listen  with 
understanding.  I was  rebuked  for  error ; I was 
offered  a small  sum  in  charity.  No  wonder.  I 
looked  poor;  I carried  a bundle  of  Hebrew  man- 
uscript with  me ; I said,  our  chief  teachers  are 
misleading  the  hope  of  our  race.  Scholar  and 
merchant  were  both  too  busy  to  listen.  Scorn 
stood  as  interpreter  between  me  and  them.  One 
said,  ‘The  Book  of  Mormon  would  never  have 
answered  in  Hebrew;  and  if  you  mean  to  ad- 
dress our  learned  men,  it  is  not  likely  you  can 
teach  them  any  thing.’  • He  touched  a truth 
there.” 

The  last  words  had  a perceptible  irony  in  their  . 
hoarsened  tone.  , 

“ But  though  you  had  accustomed  yourself  to 
write  in  Hebrew,  few,  surely,  can  use  English 
better,”  said  Deronda,  wanting  to  hint  consola- 
tion in  a new  effort  for  which  he  could  smooth 
the  way. 
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Hordecai  shook  his  head  slowly  and  answered : 

“ Too  late — too  late.  I can  write  no  more.  My 
writing  would  be  like  this  gasping  breath.  But 
the  breath  may  wake  the  fount  of  pity — the  writ- 
ing not.  If  I could  write  now  and  used  English, 
I should  be  as  one  who  beats  a board  to  summon 
those  who  have  been  used  to  no  signal  but  a bell. 
My  soul  has  an  ear  to  hear  the  faults  of  its  own 
speech.  New  writing  of  mine  would  be  like  this 
body” — Mordecai  spread  his  arms — “within  it 
there  might  be  the  Ruach-ha-kodesh — the  breath 
of  divine  thought — but  men  would  smile  at  it  and 
say,  ‘A  poor  Jew !’ — and  the  chief  smilers  would 
be  of  my  own  people.” 

Mordecai  let  his  hands  fall,  and  his  head  sink 
in  melancholy : for  the  moment  he  had  lost  hold 
of  his  hope.  Despondency,  conjured  up  by  his 
own  words,  had  floated  in  and  hovered  above  him 
with  eclipsing  wings.  He  had  sunk  into  moment- 
ary darkness. 

“I  feel  with  you — I feel  strongly  with  you,” 
said  Deronda,  in  a clear  deep  voice  which  was 
itself  a cordial,  apart  from  the  words  of  sympa- 
thy. “ But — forgive  me  if  I speak  hastily — for 
what  you  have  actually  written  there  need  be  no 
utter  burial.  The  means  of  publication  are  with- 
in reach.  If  you  will  rely  on  me,  I can  assure 
you  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  that  end.” 

44  That  is  not  enough,”  said  Mordecai,  quickly, 
looking  up  again  with  the  flash  of  recovered  mem- 
ory and  confidence.  “ That  is  not  all  my  trust  in 
you.  You  must  be  not  only  a hand  to  me,  but  a 
soul — believing  my  belief — being  moved  by  my 
reasons — hoping  my  hope — seeing  the  vision  I 
point  to— beholding  a glory  where  I behold  it !” 
— Mordecai  had  taken  a step  nearer  as  he  spoke, 
and  now  laid  his  hand  on  Deronda’s  arm  with  a 
right  grasp ; his  face,  little  more  than  a foot  off, 
had  something  like  a pale  flame  in  it — an  inten- 
sity of  reliance  that  acted  as  a peremptory  claim, 
while  he  went  on — “ You  will  be  my  life:  it  will 
be  planted  afresh ; it  will  grow.  You  shall  take 
the  inheritance ; it  has  been  gathering  for  ages. 
The  generations  are  crowding  on  my  narrow  life 
as  a bridge : what  has  been  and  what  is  to  be  are 
meeting  there ; and  the  bridge  is  breaking.  But 
I have  found  you.  You  have  come  in  time.  You 
will  take  the  inheritance  which  the  base  son  re- 
fuses because  of  the  tombs  which  the  plow  and 
harrow  may  not  pass  over  or  the  gold-seeker  dis- 
turb : you  will  take  the  sacred  inheritance  of  the 
Jew.”  • 

Deronda  had  become  as  pallid  as  Mordecai. 
Quick  as  an  alarm  of  flood  or  fire,  there  spread 
within  him  not  only  a compassionate  dread  of 
discouraging  this  fellow-man  who  urged  a prayer 
as  of  one  in  the  last  agony,  but  also  the  opposing 
dread  of  fatally  feeding  an  illusion,  and  being 
hurried  on  to  a self-committal  which  might  turn 
into  a falsity.  The  peculiar  appeal  to  hi9  tender- 
ness overcame  the  repulsion  that  most  of  us  ex- 
perience under  a grasp  and  speech  which  assume 
to  dominate.  The  difficulty  to  him  was  to  inflict 
the  accents  of  hesitation  and  doubt  on  this  ardent 
suffering  creature,  who  was  crowding  too  much 
of  his  brief  being  into  a moment  of  perhaps  ex- 
travagant trust.  With  exquisite  instinct,  De- 
ronda, before  he  opened  his  lips,  placed  his  palm 
gently  on  Mordecai’s  straining  hand — an  act  just 
then  equal  to  many  speeches.  And  after  that  he 
said,  without  haste,  as  if  oonscious  that  he  might 
be  wrong, 


41  Do  you  forget  what  I told  you  when  we  first 
saw  each  other  ? Do  you  remember  that  I said  I 
was  not  of  your  race  ?” 

“ It  can’t  be  true,”  Mordecai  whispered  imme- 
diately, w ith  no  sign  of  shock.  The  sympathetic 
hand  still  upon  him  had  fortified  the  feeling 
which  was  stronger  than  those  words  of  denial. 
There  was  a perceptible  pause,  Deronda  feeling  it 
impossible  to  answer,  conscious,  indeed,  that  the 
assertion,  “ It  can’t  be  true,”  had  the  pressure  of 
argument  for  him.  Mordecai,  too  entirely  pos- 
sessed by  the  supreme  importance  of  the  relation 
between  himself  and  Deronda  to  have  any  other 
care  in  his  speech,  followed  up  that  assertion  by 
a second,  which  came  to  his  lips  as  a mere  se- 
quence of  his  long-cherished  conviction : 

44  You  are  not  sure  of  your  own  origin.” 

44  How  do  you  know  that  ?”  said  Daniel,  with  a 
habitual  shrinking  which  made  him  remove  his 
hand  from  Mordecai’s,  who  also  relaxed  his  hold, 
and  fell  back  into  his  former  leaning  position. 

44 1 know  it — I know  it ; what  is  my  life  else  ?” 
said  Mordecai,  with  a low  cry  of  impatienoe. 
44  Tell  me  every  thing : tell  me  why  you  deny.*’ 

He  could  have  no  conception  what  that  demand 
was  to  the  hearer — how  probingly  it  touched  the 
hidden  sensibility,  the  vividly  conscious  reticence 
of  years ; how  the  uncertainty  he  was  insisting 
on  as  part  of  his  own  hope  had  always  for  Daniel 
been  a threatening  possibility  of  painful  revela- 
tion about  his  mother.  But  the  moment  had  in- 
fluences which  were  not  only  new  but  solemn  to 
Deronda : any  evasion  here  might  turn  out  to  be 
| a hateful  refusal  of  some  task  that  belonged  to 
j him,  some  act  of  due  fellowship ; in  any  case  it 
would  be  a cruel  rebuff  to  a being  who  was  ap- 
pealing to  him  as  a forlorn  hope  under  the  shadow 
of  a coming  doom.  After  a few  moments  he 
said,  with  a great  effort  over  himself,  determined 
to  tell  all  the  truth  briefly, 

44 1 have  never  known  my  mother.  I have  no 
knowledge  about  her.  I have  never  called  any 
man  father.  But  I am  convinced  that  my  father 
is  an  Englishman.” 

Deronda’s  deep  tones  had  a tremor  in  them  as 
he  uttered  this  confession ; and  all  the  while  there 
was  an  under-current  of  amazement  in  him  at  the 
strange  circumstances  under  which  he  uttered  it. 
It  seemed  as  if  Mordecai  were  hardly  overrating 
his  own  pow  er  to  determine  the  action  of  the  friend 
whom  he  had  mysteriously  chosen. 

44  It  will  be  seen — it  will  be  declared,”  said  Mor- 
decai, triumphantly.  44  The  world  grows,  and  its 
frame  is  knit  together  by  the  growing  soul ; dim, 
dim  at  first,  then  clearer  and  more  clear,  the  con- 
sciousness discerns  remote  stirrings.  As  thoughts 
move  within  us  darkly,  and  shake  us  before  they 
are  fully  discerned,  so  events — so  beings:  they 
are  knit  with  us  in  the  grow’th  of  the  w orld.  You 
have  risen  within  me  like  a thought  not  fully 
spelled ; my  soul  is  shaken  before  the  words  are 
all  there.  The  rest  will  come — it  will  come.” 

44  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
outward  event  has  not  always  been  a fulfillment 
of  the  firmest  faith,”  said  Deronda,  in  a tone  that 
was  made  hesitating  by  the  painfully  conflicting 
desires,  not  to  give  any  severe  blow  to  Mordecai, 
and  not  to  give  his  confidence  a sanction  which 
might  have  the  severest  blows  in  reserve. 

Mordecai’s  face,  which  had  been  illuminated  to 
\he  utmost  in  that  last  declaration  of  his  confi* 
dence,  changed  under  Dcronda’s  words,  but  not 
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into  any  show  of  collapsed  trust : the  force  did 
not  disappear  from  the  expression,  but  passed 
from  the  triumphant  into  the  firmly  resistant. 

44  You  would  remind  me  that  I may  be  under 
an  illusion — that  the  history  of  our  people’s  trust 
has  been  full  of  illusion.  1 face  it  all.”  Here 
Mordecai  paused  a moment.  Then  bending  his 
head  a little  forward,  he  said,  in  his  hoarse  whis- 
per, “ So  it  might  be  i pith  my  trust , if  you  would 
make  it  an  illusion . But  you  will  not.11 

The  very  sharpness  with  which  these  words 
penetrated  Deronda  made  him  feel  the  more  that 
here  was  a crisis  in  which  he  must  be  firm. 

“ What  my  birth  was  does  not  lie  in  my  will,” 
he  answered.  44  My  sense  of  claims  on  me  can 
not  be  independent  of  my  knowledge  there.  And 
I can  not  promise  you  that  I will  try  to  hasten 
a disclosure.  Feelings  which  have  struck  root 
through  half  ray  life  may  still  hinder  me  from 
doing  what  I have  never  yet  been  able  to  do. 
Every  thing  must  be  waited  for.  I must  know 
more  of  the  truth  about  my  own  life,  and  I must 
know  more  of  what  it  would  become  if  it  were 
made  a part  of  yours.” 

Mordecai  had  folded  his  arms  again  while  De- 
ronda was  speaking,  and  now  answered  with  equal 
firmness,  though  with  difficult  breathing : 

44  You  shall  know.  What  are  we  met  for,  but 
that  you  should  know  ? Your  doubts  lie  as  light 
as  dust  on  my  belief.  I know  the  philosophies 
of  this  time  and  of  other  times : if  I chose,  I 
could  answer  a summons  before  their  tribunals. 
I could  sifence  the  beliefs  which  are  the  mother- 
tongue  of  my  soul  and  speak  with  the  rote-learn- 
ed language  of  a system  that  gives  you  the  spell- 
ing of  all  things,  sure  of  its  alphabet  covering 
them  all.  I could  silence  them : may  not  a man 
silence  his  awe  or  his  love  and  take  to  finding 
reasons,  which  others  demand  ? But  if  his  love 
lies  deeper  than  any  reasons  to  be  found  ? Man 
finds  his  pathways : at  first  they  were  foot  tracks, 
as  those  of  the  beast  in  the  wilderness ; now  they 
are  swift  and  invisible : his  thought  dives  through 
the  ocean,  and  his  wishes  thread  the  air : has  he 
found  all  the  pathways  yet  ? What  reaches  him, 
stays  with  him,  rules  him : he  must  accept  it,  not 
knowing  its  pathway.  Say  my  expectation  of 
you  has  grown  but  as  false  hopes  grow.  That 
doubt  is  in  your  mind  ? Well,  my  expectation 
was  there,  and  you  are  come.  Men  have  died  of 
thirst  But  I was  thirsty,  and  the  water  is  on 
my  lips.  What  are  doubts  to  me  ? In  the  hour 
when  you  come  to  me  and  say^4 1 reject  your  soul : 
I know  that  I am  not  a Jew : we  have  no  lot  in 
common’ — I shall  not  doubt  I shall  be  certain 
— certain  that  I have  been  deluded.  That  hour 
will  never  come !” 

Deronda  felt  a new  chord  sounding  in  this 
speech : it  was  rather  imperious  than  appealing — 
had  more  of  conscious  power  than  of  the  yearn- 
ing need  which  had  acted  as  a beseeching  grasp 
on  him  before.  And  usually,  though  he  was  the 
reverse  of  pugnacious,  such  a change  of  attitude 
toward  him  would  have  weakened  his  inclination 
to  admit  a claim.  But  here  there  was  something 
th|rt  balanced  his  resistance  and  kept  it  aloof. 
This  strong  man  whose  gaze  was  sustainedly  calm 
and  his  finger-nails  pink  with  health,  who  was 
exercised  in  all  questioning,  and  accused  of  ex- 
cessive mental  independence,  still  felt  a subduing 
influence  over  him  in  the  tenacious  certitude  of 
the  fragile  creature  before  him,  whose  pallid  yel- 


low nostril  was  tense  with  effort  as  his  breath 
labored  under  the  burden  of  eager  speech.  The 
influence  seemed  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  sym- 
pathetic obligation.  In  Deronda  at  this  moment 
the  desire  to  escape  what  might  turn  into  a try- 
ing embarrassment  was  no  more  likely  to  deter- 
mine action  than  the  solicitations  of  indolence 
are  likely  to  determine  it  in  one  with  whom  indus- 
try is  a daily  law.  He  answered  simply, 

44  It  is  my  wish  to  meet  and  satisfy  your  wish- 
es wherever  that  is  possible  to  me.  It  is  certain 
to  me  at  least  that  I desire  not  to  undervalue 
your  toil  and  your  suffering.  Let  me  know  your 
thoughts.  But  where  can  we  meet  ?” 

44 1 have  thought  of  that,”  said  Mordecai  14  It 
is  not  hard  for  you  to  come  into  this  neighbor- 
hood later  in  the  evening?  You  did  so  once.” 

44 1 can  manage  it  very  well  occasionally,”  said 
Deronda.  44  You  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  Cohens,  I think  ?” 

Before  Mordecai  could  answer,  Mr.  Ram  re-en- 
tered to  take  his  place  behind  the  counter.  He 
was  an  elderly  son  of  Abraham,  whose  childhood 
had  fallen  on  the  evil  times  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  who  remained  amidst  this  smart 
and  instructed  generation  as  a preserved  speci- 
men, soaked  through  and  through  with  the  effect 
of  the  poverty  and  contempt  which  were  the 
common  heritage  of  most  English  Jews  seventy 
years  ago.  He  had  none  of  the  oily  cheerfulness 
observable  in  Mr.  Cohen’s  aspect : his  very  feat- 
ures— broad  and  chubby — showed  that  tendency 
to  look  mongrel  without  due  cause  which,  in  a 
miscellaneous  London  neighborhood,  may  per- 
haps be  compared  with  the  marvels  of  imitation 
in  insects,  and  may  have  been  nature’s  imperfect 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  purer  Caucasian  to  shield 
him  from  the  shame  and  spitting  to  which  purer 
features  would  have  been  exposed  in  the  times 
of  zeal.  Mr.  Ram  dealt  ably  in  books  in  the 
same  way  that  he  would  have  dealt  in  tins  of 
meat  and  other  commodities — without  knowledge 
or  responsibility  as  to  the  proportion  of  rotten- 
ness or  nourishment  they  might  contain.  But  he 
believed  in  Mordecai’s  learning  as  something  mar- 
velous, and  was  not  sorry  that  his  conversation 
should  be  sought  by  a bookish  gentleman,  whose 
visits  had  twice  ended  in  a purchase.  He  greet- 
ed Deronda  with  a crabbed  good-will,  and,  putting 
on  large  silver  spectacles,  appeared  at  once  to  ab- 
stract himself  in  the  daily  accounts. 

But  Deronda  and  Mordecai  were  soon  in  the 
street  together,  and,  without  any  explicit  agree- 
ment as  to  their  direction,  were  walking  toward 
Ezra  Cohen’s. 

44  We  can’t  meet  there : my  room  is  too  nar- 
row,” said  Mordecai,  taking  up  the  thread  of  talk 
where  they  had  dropped  it.  44  But  there  is  a tav- 
ern not  far  from  here  where  I sometimes  go  to  a 
club.  It  is  the  Hand  and  Banner , in  the  street  at 
the  next  turning,  five  doors  down.  We  can  have 
the  parlor  there  any  evening.” 

44  We  can  try  that  for  once,”  said  Deronda. 
44  But  you  will  perhaps  let  me  provide  you  with 
some  lodging  which  would  give  you  more  free- 
dom and  comfort  than  where  you  are.” 

44 No;  I need  nothing.  My  outer  life  is  as 
naught.  I will  take  nothing  less  precious  from 
you  than  your  soul’s  brotherhood.  I will  think 
of  nothing  else  yet.  But  I am  glad  you  are  rich. 
You  did  not  need  money  on  that  diamond  ring. 
You  had  some  other  motive  for  bringing  it.” 
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Deronda  was  a little  startled  by  this  clear-sight- 
edness ; but  before  he  could  reply,  Mordecai  add- 
ed, “ It  is  all  one.  Had  you  been  in  need  of  the 
money,  the  great  end  would  have  been  that  we 
should  meet  again.  But  you  are  rich  ?”  he  end- 
ed, in  a tone  of  interrogation. 

“Not  rich,  except  in  the  sense  that  every  one 
is  rich  who  has  more  than  he  needs  for  himself.” 

“ I desired  that  your  life  should  be  free,”  said 
Mordecai,  dreamily — “ mine  has  been  a bondage.” 

It  was  clear  that  he  had  no  interest  in  the  fact 
of  Deronda’s  appearance  at  the  Cohens’  beyond 
its  relation  to  his  own  ideal  purpose.  Despair- 
ing of  leading  easily  up  to  the  question  he  wished 
to  ask,  Deronda  determined  to  put  it  abruptly, 
and  said, 

“ Can  you  tell  me  why  Mrs.  Cohen,  the  mother, 
must  not  be  spoken  to  about  her  daughter  ?” 

There  was  no  immediate  answer,  and  he  thought 
that  he  should  have  to  repeat  the  question.  The 
fact  was  that  Mordecai  had  heard  the  words,  but 
had  to  drag  his  mind  to  a new  subject  away  from 
his  passionate  preoccupation.  After  a few  mo- 
ments, he  replied,  with  a careful  effort  such  as  he 
would  have  used  if  he  had  been  asked  the  road 
to  Holbom : 

“ I know  the  reason.  But  I will  not  speak  even 
of  trivial  family  affairs  which  I have  heard  in  the 
privacy  of  the  family.  I dwell  in  their  tent  as  in 
a sanctuary.  Their  history,  so  far  as  they  injure 
none  other,  is  their  own  possession." 

Deronda  felt  the  blood  mounting  to  his  cheeks 
at  a sort  of  rebuke  he  was  little  used  to,  and  he 
also  found  himself  painfully  baffled  where  he  had 


reckoned  with  some  confidence  on  getting  decisive 
knowledge.  He  became  the  more  conscious  of 
emotional  strain  from  the  excitements  of  the  day; 
and  although  he  had  the  money  in  his  pocket  to 
redeem  his  ring,  he  recoiled  from  the  further  task 
of  a visit  to  the  Cohens’,  which  must  be  made 
not  only  under  the  former  uncertainty,  but  under 
a new  disappointment  as  to  the  possibility  of  its 
removal. 

“ I will  part  from  you  now,”  he  said,  just  be- 
fore they  could  reach  Cohen’s  door ; and  Morde- 
cai paused,  looking  up  at  him  with  an  anxious, 
fatigued  face  under  the  gas-light. 

“ When  will  you  come  back  f”  he  said,  with 
slow  emphasis. 

“May  I leave  that  unfixed?  May  I ask  for 
you  at  the  Cohens’  any  evening  after  your  hour 
at  the  book-shop  ? There  is  no  objection,  I sup- 
pose, to  their  knowing  that  you  and  I meet  in 
private  ?” 

“ None,”  said  Mordecai.  “ But  the  days  I wait 
now  are  longer  than  the  years  of  my  strength. 
Life  shrinks : what  was  but  a tithe  is  now  the 
half.  My  hope  abides  in  you.” 

“I  will  be  faithful,”  said  Deronda — he  could 
not  have  left  those  words  unuttered.  “I  will 
come  the  first  evening  I can  after  seven : on  Sat- 
urday or  Monday,  if  possible.  Trust  me.” 

He  put  out  his  ungloved  hand.  Mordecai,  clasp- 
ing it  eagerly,  seemed  to  feel  a new  instreaming 
of  confidence,  and  he  said,  with  some  recovered 
energy,  “ This  is  come  to  pass,  and  the  rest  will 
come.” 

That  was  their  good-by. 


fiiitnr’s  Cnstj  Cjinir. 


IT  would  be  an  Easy  Chair  culpably  negligent 
of  the  last  phenomenon  of  manners  which 
should  fail  to  observe  the  recent  return  of  old 
times  in  the  form  of  the  stage-coach.  In  English 
tradition  there  is  something  very  blithe  and  breezy 
in  all  mention  of  the  coach,  and  the  music  of  the 
guard’s  horn  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  sounds 
in  the  story  of  old  England.  In  the  “ Shades”  of 
every  kind  and  degree,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  nothing  is  so  characteristically  English  os 
the  engravings  of  coaching  that  hang  upon  the 
walls.  There  is  one  familiar  series,  representing 
the  start,  the  night-fall,  the  dawn,  and  the  arrival, 
so  full  of  happy  movement  and  comfort  and  co- 
ziness that  the  spectator,  musing  over  his  pint 
as  he  sits  by  the  little  table  in  the  dingy  room 
with  the  sanded  floor,  half  expects  to  hear  the 
winding  horn  and  the  rattling  arrival  at  the  door. 
As  the  pint  before  him  shrinks  to  a gill  and  dis- 
appears, he  feels  sadly  that  the  life  of  England 
and  America,  in  losing  the  stage-coach,  has  lost 
half  its  poetry ; and  as  he  drains  the  final  drop, 
and  the  mug  is  inverted  toward  his  nose,  the 
world  also  seems  to  be  turned  upside  down,  and 
the  railroad  and  the  locomotive  to  be  personal 
grievances  for  which  he  is  ready  to  call  George 
Btephenson  and  Commodore  Vanderbilt  to  stem 
account 

There  are  stage-coach  scenes  in  the  old  English 
novels  which  every  reader  remembers,  and  which { 
would  not  be  possible  in  the  vast  community  of 
a railroad  train.  The  coach  was  the  inn  put  upon 


wheels,  and  rolling  forward  through  the  country, 
the  guests  sharing  the  feeling  of  the  sanded  public 
room.  There  are  stage-coach  scenes,  also,  nearer 
home  in  the  experience  of  Easy  Chairs  of  half  a 
century’s  standing — the  spanking  team  dashing 
into  the  spacious  grounds  of  the  country  board- 
ing-school on  a bright  spring  morning,  with  the 
coach  like  a triumphal  chariot,  to  take  up  a mer- 
ry load  of  school-boys  going  home  for  vacation. 
There  is  no  purer  pleasure  than  that,  so  long  van- 
ished. The  sunny  freshness  of  that  morning  air; 
the  vague,  eager  hope  in  those  bounding  hearts ; 
the  very  creak  of  the  springs  as  the  coach  took  tho 
unevenness  of  the  fumpike ; the  stir  of  curiosity 
in  the  little  villages  as  it  bustled  through ; and 
the  hearty  young  huzzas  that  greeted  the  slow- 
going  country  traveler  along  the  road — what  de- 
light it  was,  and  what  music  to  remember!  To 
the  eyes  that  looked  from  the  top  of  the  coach 
the  most  familiar  objects  were  enchanted.  Each 
was  alive,  also,  and  saluted  with  a witticism  not 
worthy,  indeed,  of  the  old  masters,  although  oft- 
en old,  but  good  for  the  young — ’twas  enough, 
’twould  serve.  “Good-by,  old  meeting-house; 
your  steeple’s  short,  but  ’twill  be  long,  thank 
Heaven,  before  we  meet  again  !”  “ Good-by,  old 
pump ; you’ll  shed  a daily  drop  for  us  in  vain, 
in  vain.”  “ Ah ! Mrs.  Birch,  seater  of  trowsers, 
we’re  off  to  cut  out  work  for  you.” 

There  are  stage-coaches  yet  among  the  White 
Mountains.  But  when  there  is  a rail  to  the  top 
of  Mount  Washington,  it  is  foolish  to  speak  of 
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genuine  coaching.  Yet  it  is  not  many  years  since 
a dash  upon  the  coach  up  the  valley  of  the  Saco 
and  through  the  Notch  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring trips  possible.  And  still  longer  ago  he 
was  a happy  traveler  who  could  bowl  down  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  from  Littleton  to  Green- 
field on  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  then  turning 
westward,  wind  along  the  secluded  and  exquisite 
valley  of  the  Deerfield,  through  Shelburne  Falls, 
Charlemont,  Zoar,  and  Florida,  and  over  the 
mountain — which  is  now  pierced  by  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel— descending  in  the  shadow  of  Greylock 
to  Berkshire  and  the  Housa tonic  Valley.  If  then 
he  chose  to  go  southward  through  that  beautiful 
county  and  see  Bashpish  Falls  and  the  lakes  of 
Salisbury  before  he  stopped,  he  would  have  in 
his  memory  a picture  whose  beauty  the  illumined 
shores  of  Naples  Bay  and  the  tender  lines  of  Bel- 
laggio  upon  Lake  Como  would  not  efface. 

The  revival  of  coaching  seems  to  be  the  res- 
toration of  whatever  is  traditionally  mo6t  poetic 
in  the  old  system.  The  bloods  and  dandies  of 
London,  instead  of  making  themselves  Mohocks, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Spectator , or  wrenching  off 
door-knockers  with  the  sparks  of  the  Regency, 
have  wisely  preferred  to  canonize  Tony  Weller 
and  drive  a coach.  Forming  a four-in-hand  club, 
the  more  zealous  members,  owning  coaches  and 
horses,  have  selected  various  routes  from  London 
to  some  neighboring  village,  a score  of  miles  or 
so  away,  and  make  a daily  trip,  the  member  of 
the  club  himself  taking  the  part  of  Weller  on  the 
box.  There  is  a booking-office  in  a fashionable 
street,  where  the  passenger,  as  he  takes  his  seat, 
may  recall  Mr.  Lovell,  in  the  opening  of  the  An- 
tiquary, securing  his  place,  and  daily  the  coach 
for  Dorking,  or  Maidenhead,  or  6ome  other  rural 
point,  departs  and  daily  returns,  conforming  to 
all  the  conditions  of  poetic  tradition.  In  this 
pastime  several  New  Yorkers  have  taken  degrees. 
Stage-coach  driving  in  England  by  Americans  has 
not,  indeed,  been  wholly  unknown  hitherto,  but 
never  before  has  there  been  a club  and  a system, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  taste  and  the  practice 
have  been  transferred  to  this  country.  This  has 
been  done  so  effectively  that  the  lounger  upon 
“ the  Avenue”  may  now  see  all  the  poetry  of 
stage-coaching,  so  far  as  an  arbitrary  imitation 
can  restore  it. 

A true  English  coach,  with  its  spacious  outside 
accommodation,  whirls  up  to  the  door  of  the 
Hotel  Brunswick,  which,  for  readers  of  the  year 
2876  who  may  make  excavations  in  our  magazine 
literature,  the  Easy  Chair  will  record  is  at  the 
southeastern  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twen- 
ty-sixth Street.  It  is  an  attractive-looking  house, 
and  its  sunny  southern  aspect  is  toward  Madison 
Square.  The  dining-room,  on  the  lower  floor,  ai\d 
opening  upon  the  square,  recalls,  on  a warm  spring 
day,  the  pleasant  cafes  of  Paris  in  the  early  sum- 
mer. If  the  dinner  is  in  harmony  with  this  gen- 
eral appearance  and  suggestion — and  of  that  the 
Easy  Chair  cherishes  no  doubt  whatever,  leaving 
its  readers  to  “ settle”  the  matter  for  themselves 
— the  Hotel  Brunswick  is  an  exceedingly  desira- 
ble place  to  which  to  return  after  a gay  excursion 
into  the  country.  Before  the  coach  has  reined 
up  at  the  door,  however,  the  sound  of  a real  horn, 
blown  by  a real  English  guard,  has  been  heard ; 
and  when  the  coach  stops,  a coachman  in  a white 
box-coat,  with  top-boots,  and  a large  nosegay  at 
his  breast,  throws  down  the  “ribbons”  which 


| guide  the  four  horses,  each  with  a nosegay  at  his 
left  ear,  and  so  leaps  to  the  sidewalk.  This  driver 
is  a gentleman  of  New  York,  Mr.  Delancey  Kane, 
who  drives  the  coach  daily  to  the  Markis  of  Gran- 
by, or,  more  accurately,  to  the  old  Lorillard  House, 
at  Pelham  Bridge. 

The  gay  company,  whose  names  have  been  book- 
ed long  before,  climb  to  their  seats.  The  attent- 
ive guard  secs  that  all  is  right.  Then  the  accom- 
plished driver  mounts  the  box,  takes  the  ribbons, 
or  the  lines,  or  the  reins — as  they  are  variously 
called  by  the  spectators — the  guard  winds  his 
horn,  the  crowd  stares,  the  horses  start,  and  up 
the  Avenue  rolls  the  stage-coach,  the  ’buses  draw- 
ing out  of  the  way,  and  all  of  the  “ town”  that  is 
on  the  street  looking  on  content.  Swiftly  through 
the  leafing  and  blossoming  Park,  along  the  broad 
way  beyond,  over  the  bridge,  and  out  to  the  placid 
fields  of  Westchester  the  team  gallops  and  runs. 
Presently  it  is  changed.  The  good-humored  pas- 
sengers, excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  circum- 
stances and  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  enjoy 
the  scene,  familiar,  yet  strange,  and  in  an  hour 
and  a half  have  reached  their  bourn,  and  alight 
Four  hours  with  luncheon  swiftly  pass.  Then 
on  with  the  coach,  let  joy  be  unconfincd ; and 
galloping  and  running  back  again,  the  coach  dash- 
es up  on  time  at  the  Brunswick,  and  the  “ lark” 
is  ended.  Except,  indeed,  that  the  passengers 
will  not  forget  to  fee  the  driver  and  the  guard, 
who  both  bow  respectfully,  and  pocket  the  two 
shillings  from  each  one  of  the  company. 

It  is  as  good  a bit  of  poetic  stagc-coaching  as 
could  be  had,  and  very  much  pleasanter  on  a 
pleasant  day  than  much  of  the  real  coaching  in 
the  good  old  English  times,  when  the  strain  and 
labor  of  six  and  sometimes  eight  horses  drew  the 
carriage  through  the  mire.  The  passengers  were 
constantly  out,  upon  a long  journey,  two  hours  be- 
fore day,  and  after  dark  in  the  winter.  Horace 
Walpole  in  1762  describes  the  roads  near  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  which  were  so  different  from  those 
in  our  Central  Park  that  the  young  gentlemen 
were  obliged  to  drive  their  curricles  with  oxen. 
And  ten  years  later  Lord  Hervey  writes  from 
Kensington,  a suburb  of  London,  that  the  road 
is  so  “ infamously  bad”  that  there  is  an  impassa- 
ble gulf  of  mud  between  him  and  town,  and  he 
is  as  solitary  as  if  he  were  upon  a rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean.  The  word  that  has  dropped 
naturally  from  the  pen  is  the  true  comment. 
The  pretty  excursion  of  to-day  is  not  real  coach- 
ing. It  is  a delightful  drive,  a pleasant  play. 
But  then  how  much  better  to  be  alive  and  young  in 
1876,  driving  on  the  top  of  a light-springing  coach 
over  perfect  road9  and  with  a jolly  company,  than 
to  have  lived  in  1728  and  to  have  toiled  up  to 
town  with  Mrs.  Delany  from  Gloucestershire,  the 
coach  breaking  down,  and  we  obliged  to  get  out 
and  take  shelter— even  Mrs.  Delany — in  an  ale- 
house, then  jogging  on  again,  and  about  an  hour 
later  “ flop  we  went  into  a slough,  not  overturn- 
ed, but  stuck  1”  There  is  no  flopping  and  stick- 
ing for  the  merry  company  that  depart  from  the 
Brunswick,  stepping  with  the  brightening  season 
out  of  the  drawing-room  into  the  fresh  air,  and 
finding  upon  the  coach  top  a new  zest  in  their 
pleasures  os  they  whirl  from  Easter  to  St.  John’s 
Day,  from  New  York  to  Newport 

Last  month  the  Easy  Chair  spoke  of  the  ad- 
mirable and  affectionate  memoir  which  Mr.  G. 
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Otto  Trevelyan  has  written  of  his  uncle,  Lord 
Macaulay.  No  recent  book  has  been  read  with 
more  avidity  and  pleasure.  It  shows  the  singu- 
lar popularity  of  every  thing  with  which  Macau- 
lay’s name  is  connected,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  literary  biographies.  Mr.  Trevelyan 
proves  in  his  own  work  the  good  results  of  the 
tender  care  and  training  of  his  uncle,  who  loved 
his  sisters*  children  as  if  they  had  been  his  own, 
yet  who,  with  all  his  “ heart’s  affluence,”  seems 
never  to  have  thought  of  marriage.  As  the  read- 
er regretfully  closes  the  book,  and  recalls  the  ca- 
reer which  has  been  so  vividly  sketched,  he  can 
not  help  remembering  the  last  words  of  Thack- 
eray’s lecture  upon  Addison:  “A  life  prosperous 
and  beautiful — a calm  death — an  immense  fame 
and  affection  afterward  for  his  happy  and  spot- 
less name.”  These  words  are  even  truer  of  Mac- 
aulay than  of  Addison.  Few  noted  lives  have 
been  more  uniformly  prosperous.  Happy  in  his 
temperament,  in  the  gratification  of  his  honorable 
ambition,  in  the  opportunity  of  leading  the  very 
life  that  he  desired  and  for  which  he  was  so  pro- 
fusely gifted,  in  his  choice  of  the  object  to  which 
to  devote  his  powers,  in  the  material  rewards  of  a 
great  success,  in  the  love  of  friends,  in  the  affec- 
tion of  kindred,  in  the  boundless  regard  of  his 
countrymen,  in  unusual  freedom  from  illness  un- 
til toward  the  end,  and  at  last  a sudden  painless 
death  in  his  library,  with  the  book  that  he  had 
held  still  lying  open  by  his  side. 

Macaulay,  indeed,  is  not  among  the  great  names 
of  the  world.  He  had  not  the  creative  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet  nor  the  genius  of  the  scientific 
philosopher.  He  was  not  a great  thinker,  nor  a 
spiritual  seer,  nor  a mighty  leader  of  men.  He 
does  not  belong  with  Homer  and  Shakespeare 
and  Dante,  with  Aristotle  and  Laplace  and  Newr- 
ton,  with  Alexander  and  Napoleon  and  Crom- 
well, with  Cervantes  and  Scott  and  Boccaccio. 
There  are  those  who  require  that  this  should  be 
said ; but  it  is  something  to  have  been  a fore- 
most man  of  a not  despicable  time  in  modern  En- 
gland, to  have  been  seen  of  all  his  contemporaries 
spotless  and  industrious  and  benevolent,  to  have 
been  “ a great  Englishman,”  and  to  have  taken  a 
place  in  literature  with  Herodotus  and  Tacitus 
and  Gibbon.  This  Macaulay  did.  His  history, 
for  the  period  that  it  embraces,  will  not  probably 
be  superseded.  It  is  the  result  of  immense  knowl- 
edge and  sympathy,  but  of  know  ledge  fused  in  the 
glow  of  the  historic  imagination,  and  of  sympa- 
thy that  vividly  interpreted  character  and  events. 

Macaulay  was  a Whig,  and  his  history  is  a 
Whig  history,  but,  like  ail  the  old  Whigs,  he  was 
intensely  conservative.  He  could  not  deny  the 
force  and  power  of  Mill’s  Liberty , for  instance, 
but  he  said  that  the  activity  of  the  modern  mind 
and  the  fecundity  of  new  ideas  were  such  that  the 
assertion  of  a tendency  in  these  times  to  cramp 
and  extinguish  originality  or  individuality  was  a 
cry  of  fire  in  Noah’s  flood.  It  is  curious,  too, 
that  he  did  not  like  Gibbon,  and  could  not  read 
Carlyle,  whose  History  of  the  French  Revolution 
is  the  most  signal  illustration  of  the  poetic  im- 
agination applied  to  history.  Carlyle,  also,  was 
perhaps  the  only  Englishman  of  his  time  who 
contested  with  Macaulay  the  distinction  of  being 
the  most  eminent  of  purely  literary  Englishmen. 
Curiosity  alone  might  have  persuaded  Macaulay 
to  read  his  contemporary’s  books.  But  there  is 
an  unconscious  feeling  of  rivalry  which  some- 


times interferes  with  sincere  enjoyment  or  appre- 
ciation. Thackeray  said  that  it  was  long  after 
the  publication  of  Vanity  Fair  that  Dickens  dis- 
covered that  he  had  written  a book.  Macaulay 
was,  as  the  Germans  say,  a man  of  the  under- 
standing. He  had  no  patience  with  novelties. 
Tennyson  touched  him,  but  his  tone  in  speaking 
of  most  of  his  contemporaries  is  not  that  of  sin- 
cere admiration.  This  backward-looking  eye  is 
always  sure  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction ; but  the 
delight  of  expectation,  the  faith  in  the  future,  the 
acceptance  of  what  is  done  as  but  the  point  from 
which  to  spring  farther  and  higher — this  gives  a 
zest  and  lofty  inspiration  to  life  which  are  the 
premonitions  of  immortality.  The  calm,  pros- 
perous, happy  career  of  Macaulay  no  more  illus- 
trates this  than  Addison's.  But  it  is  a droll  fancy 
to  quarrel  with  the  turquois  because  it  is  not  a 
pearl.  Macaulay  was  a great,  hearty,  honest  En- 
glishman, who  wrote  the  story  of  his  countiy  with 
a charm  that  we  all  feel,  and  who  was  a kind, 
generous,  and  loving  man. 

His  memory  was  his  great  weapon.  It  was 
very  retentive  by  nature,  and  it  was  carefully 
cultivated  and  trained.  Genius,  said  a very  com- 
monplace man,  is  memory ; and  Macaulay’s  pro- 
digious feats  might  well  have  inspired  such  ad- 
miration and  astonishment  in  many  minds  as  to 
seem  to  justify  the  definition.  There  are  con- 
stant and  amusing  illustrations  of  the  power  of 
this  faculty  in  Macaulay’s  life.  In  a little  party 
one  day  some  one  asked  him  if  he  could  say  his 
Popes.  He  replied  that  he  was  sometimes  a little 
confused  among  the  Innocents ; but,  again,  that 
any  English  school-boy  ought  to  be  able  to  say  his 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  backward.  He  then 
began,  and  went  straight  back  to  Cranmer.  He 
was  once  dining  in  company  with  Lord  Brougham, 
whom  Macaulay  strongly  disliked,  and  Brougham 
noisily  asserted  that  the  name  of  the  Greek  poet 
should  be  pronounced  Euripides.  After  a little 
while  Macaulay  told  him  that  he  was  mistaken. 
Brougham  loudly  persisted,  and  said  that  his  lex- 
icon gave  that  pronunciation.  But  Macaulay  in- 
stantly silenced  him  by  quoting  passages  from 
Aristophanes  which  were  conclusive.  This  faith- 
ful and  amazing  memory  was  of  course  most 
serviceable  to  a historian,  and  the  first  impres- 
sion from  the  essays  and  the  history  is  that  they 
are  written  from  a mind  full  of  knowledge,  well 
ordered  and  conveniently  at  hand.  But  it  is  an 
accumulation  of  facts  which  never  overwhelms 
the  writer  or  the  reader,  and  never  seems  pedant- 
ic. Macaulay’s  instinct  of  literary  art,  indeed, 
prevented  that.  He  was  a rhetorician  with  an 
eye  sensitive  to  picturesque  effects.  It  is  amus- 
ing and  instructive  to  compare  his  passages  de- 
S9riptive  of  historical  scenes  with  those  in  Hume 
or  other  writers,  and  to  see  how  carefully  Macau- 
lay finishes  the  detail  while  he  preserves  the  per- 
spective. But  he  never  reaches  the  pure  poetic 
glow  which  makes  much  of  Carlyle’s  French  Rev- 
olution and  the  battle-pieces  in  his  Frederick  so 
memorable  and  unsurpassable.  There  is  a cer- 
tain cold  precision  upon  Macaulay’s  most  rhe- 
torical historic  page,  as  in  his  Lays  there  are  the 
form  and  movement  and  glitter  of  the  heroic  bal- 
lad without  the  fervor  that  makes  poetry. 

But  the  exceeding  popularity  of  his  books  is 
certain  to  endure.  It  must  be  very  long  before 
there  will  be  a man  who  knows  so  much  and  can 
write  so  well : long,  indeed,  before  there  is  an- 
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other  story  of  a literary  life  so  full  of  glimpses  of 
sweet  humor  and  generosity  and  domestic  affec- 
tion, with  a prosperity  so  constant,  serene,  and 
deserved. 

Good  stories  are  often  curiously  and  without 
the  least  ill  intention  perverted  in  print,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Sumner,  which  has 
been  recently  reproduced  as  connected  with  Mac- 
aulay. The  Easy  Chair  is  very  sure  that  it  gave 
the  correct  version  some  time  ago,  but  it  is  evi- 
dently necessary  to  give  it  again,  for  the  credit 
of  Mr.  Sumner.  This  is  the  form  in  which  it  is 
now  generally  repeated : 

“ Mr.  Stunner  found  himself  at  dinner  in  England  In 
a distinguished  company.  Among  those  present  who 
were  strangers  to  him,  and  to  whom,  according  to  the 
English  fashion,  he  was  not  introduced,  was  Macaulay, 
who  sat  near  him.  One  of  Mr.  Sumner's  neighbors, 
conversing  of  American  subjects,  asked  if  Washing- 
ton's remains  were  still  at  Mount  Vernon.  *Yes,’ 
answered  Mr.  Sumner;  1 bis  ashes  still  lie  there.’  The 
disdainful  historian  blurted  out,  4 Ashes!— was  he 
burned  up,  then  V Mr.  Sumner,  overwhelmed  by  the 
discourtesy,  at  a loss  for  a reply,  was  silent  He 
might  have  met  the  insinuation  with  Gray's  line, 

" * E’en  In  wr  uhM  th«ir  wonUd  ” 

In  fact,  the  scene  was  a breakfast  at  Landor’s. 
Somebody  asked  Mr.  Sumner  whether  General 
Washington  was  buried  under  the  Capitol,  and 
he  replied,  substantially,  that  his  ashes  were  at 
Mount  Vernon.  . 44  What  1”  roared  Landor:  44 1 
am  amazed  that  a gentleman  of  Mr.  Sumner's 
scholarship  should  use  such  a word.  Was  Wash- 
ington’s body  burned  ?”  Sumner  instantly  re- 
torted, 44  Am  I to  understand,  Mr.  Landor,  when  I 
read  in  Gray’s  elegy, 

4 E'en  in  our  aabee  live  their  wonted  Area,* 

that  the  poet  refers  to  some  cinerary  process 
formerly  in  vogue  in  this  country?”  And  he 
further  confounded  Landor  by  quoting  from  the 
English  burial  service,  44  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dint.”  Mr.  Sumner  was  very  fond  of  telling  the 
story,  while  the  question  which  provoked  his  re- 
tort was  one  that  Macaulay’s  ready  and  ample 
memory  would  probably  have  prevented  his 
asking. 

Tin  late  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  had  a carefully 
printed  form  of  reply  to  requests  for  his  auto- 
graph, which  he  signed  and  mailed  to  the  appli- 
cant. His  kind  heart  taught  him  that  even  a 
few  printed  words  of  explanation  signed  by  his 
hand  would  be  very  much  more  acceptable  and 
gratifying  than  the  name  alone.  His  little  circu- 
lar beggn  thus : 44  Men,  in  this  land  of  never-let- 
up,  are  overladen  with  labor  in  as  many  different 
ways  as  there  are  different  vocations  by  which 
they  get  a living;  but  to  an  editor,  the  ‘last 
ounce  which  breaks  the  camel’B  back’  is  the 
writing  of  a private  letter.  Not  that  his  brain  is 
drudged  beyond  a sense  of  the  luxury  of  writing 
for  one  reader  only  (for,  on  the  contrary,  the 
value  of  it  is  enhanced  by  rarity),  but  he  looks 
upon  it  as  the  leg-weary  postman  looks  upon 
the  luxury  of  an  evening  walk.”  He  proceeds  to 
say  that  much  as  he  should  like  to  answer  the 
request,  he  is  forced  to  choose  between  44  mind- 
ing my  business”  and  the  pleasure  of  writing  a 
reply.  He  therefore  begs  the  kind  consideration 
of  his  correspondent  for  hiB  printed  explanation. 
He  doubtless  received  it  in  every  instance  for 
the  thoughtfbl  courtesy  of  his  explanation. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  every  body  likes  to  have 
an  answer  to  his  letter,  however  unimportant 
And  although  many  of  the  requests  for  an  auto- 
graph may  be  troublesome  and  even  impertinent, 
the  feeling  from  which  they  spring  commends 
them  to  charity.  They  are  usually  requests  from 
young  persons  who  have  been  sincerely  touched 
by  something  that  has  been  said,  or  written,  or 
done ; and  even  if  they  have  no  such  individual 
justification,  but  are  sent  to  a person  merely  be- 
cause he  is  noted,  and  without  any  very  clear 
knowledge  upon  the  part  of  the  applicant  of  the 
grounds  of  the  notability,  they  are  yet  a kind  of 
homage  to  which  even  those  who  will  not  reply 
are  not  insensible. 

Indeed,  since  Willis’s  time  autograph-bunting, 
as  it  is  reproachfully  called,  has  become  more 
considerate,  if  also  more  pressing.  The  old  hunt- 
er of  this  game  expected  always  to  fill  his  bag. 
It  was  not  the  name  merely  that  he  sought,  but 
he  required  44  a sentiment,”  44  a few  lines,”  44  an 
occasional  thought,”  or,  when  poets  were  pur- 
sued, a copy  of  some  favorite  poem.  The  old 
school  of  the  chase  would  have  despised  the  sig- 
nature merely,  except  in  the  case  of  the  most 
renowned  classics.  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Charle- 
magne, possibly  Milton,  might  be  allowed  to  be 
represented  by  a signature,  but  no  contemporary. 
Indeed,  it  is  delightful  to  observe  that  the  older 
hunters  had  a sense  of  their  own  dignity  and  im- 
portance as  being  in  some  sense  the  agents  and 
attorneys  of  fame.  The  request  for  an  autograph 
was  an  evidence  of  the  distinction  of  the  person 
addressed,  and  the  letter  was  therefore  really  a 
certificate  of  renown.  Were  those  who  issued 
such  certificates  to  be  derided  and  scorned  ? Were 
they  not  rightfully  entitled  to  the  most  courteous 
consideration?  Was  the  trouble  of  writing  “a 
sentiment”  or  44  a few  thoughts”  any  more  than 
a fitting  recognition  of  the  bestowal  of  a patent 
of  fame  ? Was  not  the  asker  of  the  autograph, 
after  all,  really  in  the  position  of  the  prince  who 
touches  with  his  sword  the  shoulder  of  his  well- 
deserving subject  kneeling  before  him,  and  who 
says,  encouragingly,  Rise,  Sir  Bayard,  or  Sir  Bret, 
or  Sir  Mark,  or  Sir  Henry  J.,  Jun.,  or  Sir  William 
D.,  or  some  other  Sir,  as  the  case  may  be  ? 

Those,  at  least,  are  the  traditions  of  the  early 
autograph  stalkers.  But  the  leisurely  romance 
of  the  old  bunt  has  given  place  to  the  business 
habits  of  a working-day  world.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, even  now  a disciple,  or  haply  an  actual  relic, 
of  the  old  school  is  revealed  by  the  request  of 
sentiments  or  thoughts,  but  the  modern  mercan- 
tile manner  is  brief  and  pointed.  It  has  still, 
however,  a lingering  flavor  of  that  delightful 
brevet  of  reputation.  44  Dear  Sir,”  says  the  new 
school,  “I  am  collecting  the  autographs  of  all 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  time : will 
you  please  to  write  yours  upon  the  accompany- 
ing cards  ?”  The  cards  are  inclosed,  also  a re- 
turn envelope  addressed  and  stamped.  All  that 
is  required  is  that  you  should  give  a receipt  in 
full  for  fame,  as  it  were,  by  writing  your  name 
upon  the  cards.  Could  the  terms  be  made  easi- 
er ? Who  would  not  accept  distinction  upon  such 
obliging  conditions  ? There  is,  indeed,  a more 
general  beating  up  of  game  than  formerly,  and 
j perhaps  it  is  wise  for  those  who  have  received 
certificates  not  to  look  too  curiously  into  auto- 
graph books.  They  may  not  like  their  oompany. 
The  Walhalla  may  contain  a very  miscellaneous 
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assembly.  44  Dr.  Dally  ?”  said  a poet,  as  he  turn-  j 
ed  the  pages  of  a portable  Pantheon  in  which  his 
own  name  was  enshrined — 44  Dr.  Dally  ? I don’t 
exactly  recall  Dr.  Dally,  whose  name  I see  next 
to  mine.  Who  is  Dr.  Dally  ?”  44  Why,”  replied 
the  sportsman, 44 1 am  surprised  that  you  do  not 
know  him.  He  is  the  most  famous  chiropodist 
in  the  world.”  An  almost  morbid  refinement  of 
care,  also,  is  shown  by  some  modem  hunters  in 
preparing  lines  for  the  autograph,  duly  marked — 
44  name,”  44  address,”  44  date.”  But  this  is  gilding 
refined  gold.  It  is  painting  the  lily. 

The  prey  of  the  autograph  hunter  is  generally 
accessible.  There  are,  indeed,  some  misanthropes 
who  refuse  to  reply.  But  how  they  settle  with 
their  consciences  the  matter  of  the  inclosed  envel- 
opes, postage  paid , passes  comprehension.  The 
hunters  themselves  cherish,  under  such  circum- 
stances, a frightful  suspicion  that  the  game  de- 
taches the  stamps  and  turns  them  to  its  own 
uses.  There  is  no  well-recorded  instance  of  this 
kind  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained ; but  justice  can 
not  deny  that  there  may  be  grounds  for  the  awful 
thought  Wanton  destruction  of  the  stamps  can 
hardly  be  supposed,  suggests  a cynical  commenta- 
tor, because  the  literary  class  is  notoriously  always 
in  want  of  them.  And  the  rebuke  conveyed  in 
the  return  of  the  envelope  without  an  inclosure  is 
lost,  because  which  one  of  the  hundred  objects  at 
which  the  request  was  aimed  may  have  returned 
it  can  not  well  be  known.  A general  reproof  of 
impertinence  would  not  wound.  Besides,  no  one 
whose  autograph  is  sought  really  resents  the  re- 
quest. He  may  not  choose  to  gratify  it.  He 
may  be  too  busy.  He  may  decline  to  encourage 
what  he  may  think  a vapid  curiosity.  He  may 
condemn  the  request  and  the  reply  as  a shameful 
waste  of  time.  But  still  he  is  secretly  pleased  by 
the  request.  His  condemnation  and  refusal  are 
fine,  but  they  are  the  very  Himalaya  of  virtue. 
They  are  heights  beyond  belief.  The  unformed 
handwriting  of  the  request,  often  the  simple  little 
phrase,  have  a boyishness  and  girlishness  of  sin- 
cerity which  can  be  so  readily  gratified  that  re- 
fusal is  incredible. 

But  no  general  rules  can  be  laid  down.  The 
lordlier  prey  will  make  its  own  law.  Dr.  Dally 
may  write  a few  thoughts  to  every  one  of  his  ap- 
plicants, but  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Bryant,  Longfel- 
low, may  find  that  the  day  is  not  long  enough  to 
do  what  they  might  not  object  to  do  if  only  the 
day  were  a month.  And  to  this  company  be- 
longs George  Eliot,  who  has  spoken  so  closely  to 
the  heart  of  her  time  that  in  every  country,  and 
especially  in  this  country,  the  memorial  of  an  au- 
tograph is  sought.  But  the  Easy  Chair  learns 
upon  the  best  authority,  and  commends  the  intel- 
ligence to  the  enthusiastic  readers  of  Daniel  De- 
ronda  and  Middlemarcky  that  Mrs.  Lewes — George 
Eliot — objects  on  principle  to  the  hunt  of  the  au- 
tograph, and  can  not  aid  it  in  any  manner.  She 
is  not  in  the  least  insensible — indeed,  no  one  is 
more  alive — to  the  kind  interest  and  admiration 
from  which  the  request  springs.  But  from  the 
first  she  has  steadfastly  declined  every  applica- 
tion for  her  autograph.  The  requests,  however, 
are  so  numerous  that  she  is  unwilling  that  those 
who  write  to  her  should  feel  personally  slighted ; 
and  it  is  therefore  but  just  that  the  Magazine 
which  publishes  her  story  should  inform  the  read- 
ers whose  enthusiasm  betakes  itself  to  the  hunt 
that  her  silence  is  not  personal  to  any  one,  but 


is  universal.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  her  written 
name  is  the  White  Doe  that  no  autograph  hunter 
can  capture,  but  whose  presence  and  the  sound 
of  whose  invisible  footsteps  enchant  the  wood, 
and  make  the  easier  game  worthless.  May  the 
boldest  of  the  brethren  learn  from  these  presents 
that  the  pursuit  pains  her,  and  if  they  will  but 
forbear,  her  sure  escape  will  not  pain  them. 


The  May  day  was  very  beautiful  on  which  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  opened,  and  there  were 
thousands  of  spectators  who  hailed  it  as  a happy 
augury.  It  was  a spectacle  unprecedented  in  this 
country,  and  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  and  Dr.  Shelton 
Mackenzie,  who  have  seen  the  beginnings  of  many 
such  fairs,  agreed  that  none  ever  began  more 
auspiciously.  The  chiefs  of  the  two  great  gov- 
ernments upon  the  continent  stood  together,  one 
as  host  and  the  other  as  guest,  to  put  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  great  hall  in  motion,  and  the  sim- 
ple, hearty  enthusiasm  of  the  Brazilian  Emperor 
was  pleasant  to  behold.  It  was,  indeed,  a truly 
cosmopolitan  scene.  Ail  the  great  countries  of 
the  world  were  represented,  none  more  amply  and 
brilliantly  than  farthest  Ind,  China,  and  Japan. 
A German  wrote  the  opening  triumphal  march, 
and  nothing  could  have  been  more  fitting,  for  it 
is  Germany  which  has  done  most  for  musical 
taste  and  development  in  America.  There  were 
spectators  who  listened  hopefully  for  some  melo- 
dious reminiscence  of  44  Yankee  Doodle,”  but  it 
did  not  come,  and  they  contented  themselves 
with  the  profuse  evidence  of  his  skill  that  was 
heaped  and  massed  on  every  hand. 

The  active  managers  of  the  enterprise  must 
have  been  amply  satisfied.  When  General  Haw- 
ley, the  president  of  the  Commission,  raised  his 
hand  as  a signal  for  the  orchestra  to  begin,  at 
the  very  moment  which  had  been  designated,  he 
had  reason  to  be  proud.  His  unquailing  and  ag- 
gressive energy  in  pushing  forward  the  prepara- 
tions and  in  stimulating  public  interest  has  been 
one  of  the  creative  forces  of  the  Exhibition,  one 
of  the  elements  of  success.  The  brilliant  opening 
may  have  been  some  little  reward.  The  whole 
city  of  Philadelphia  shared  the  interest  and  the 
glory.  It  is  historically  the  Revolutionary  city, 
not  because  its  patriotism  was  more  devoted  than 
that  of  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  because  it 
is  the  city  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  of  the 
Declaration.  There  is  the  hall  in  which  the  fa- 
thers signed  the  immortal  paper.  There  is  the 
paper  itself,  discolored  and  dimmed  with  age. 
During  this  year  of  patriotic  pilgrimage  it  would 
be  well  to  indicate  every  noted  building  with  a 
conspicuous  placard,  that  those  who  run,  as  most 
Americans  will,  through  the  city,  may  also  read. 
They  could  not  run,  however,  on  the  opening  day. 
The  crowd  was  too  vast  and  compact.  It  is  not 
easy  to  compute  the  numbers.  But  posterity — to 
which  some  stray  copy  of  the  large  issue  of  this 
Magazine  is  sure  to  escape — will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  estimate  was  two  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons. Posterity  may  think  that  crowds  are  com- 
puted like  fortunes,  and  that  when  the  number  is 
more  than  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  the  other  thou- 
sands are  thrown  in  freely.  But  had  posterity 
been  present  when  the  Fair  was  opened,  it  would 
not  have  doubted  either  the  vastness  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  spectators  or  the  sincerity  of  their 
enthusiasm. 

When  posterity  counts  itself  in  the  American 
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States  by  hundreds  of  millions,  it  can  not  surpass, 
when  any  considerable  number  of  them  assemble 
for  such  a purpose  as  that  of  the  Fair,  the  good 
nature  and  good  order  of  the  crowd  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  people  of  a nation  which  governs  itself 
also  govern  themselves  in  such  assemblies.  The 
habit  of  self-control,  of  individual  responsibility 
for  the  general  welfare,  asserts  itself  happily  in 
unexpected  ways.  It  is  not  a single  occasional 
pUbisciium  or  act  of  universal  suffrage  which 
makes  a government  of  the  people.  It  is  the 
constant  practice  of  political  duties  which  does 
the  work.  The  meanest  of  despotisms,  that  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  was  founded  upon  a vote  of  the 
people,  but  of  a people  who  had  no  habits  of  free 


government,  no  practice  in  it,  no  knowledge  of  it. 
His  empire  was  a crime  against  liberty  committed 
in  the  name  of  liberty.  44  Paternal”  governments 
are  obliged  to  take  care  of  their  subjects  as  nurses 
take  care  of  children.  But  the  self-dependence 
and  sense  of  responsibility  which  belong  to  a free 
government  of  the  people  tend  to  cultivate  that 
manhood  which  is  the  highest  result  of  political 
society. 

The  Centennial  Exhibition  celebrates  the  hun- 
dredth year  of  the  greatest  effort  at  Buch  a gov- 
ernment ever  made.  Has  any  political  system 
any  where  and  at  any  time  within  the  same  pe- 
riod, and  with  all  failures,  done  more  or  better 
for  mankind  ? 


fbita’a  iltaunj  Jlttntii. 


THE  Centennial  produces  numerous  centenary 
histories  of  the  United  States.  Two  of  a pop- 
ular cast  lie  before  us — Barnes’s  Centenary  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  (A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.) 
and  Cassell’s  History  of  the  United  States  (Cassell, 
Petter,  and  Galpin).  Both  are  issued  in  parts,  and 
sold  by  subscription ; both  are  elaborately  illus- 
trated. The  former  is  mechanically  much  the 
finer  work  of  the  two.  It  is  beautifully  printed 
on  tinted  paper,  and  the  illustrations  are  excel- 
lent. There  is  a proportion  of  fancy  sketches, 
chiefly  of  war  scenes,  but  most  of  the  pictures 
are  really  useful  as  well  as  ornamental.  Such 
are  44  The  old  Stage-Coach,”  44  A Scold  gagged,” 
44  The  first  Church  erected  in  Connecticut,  Hart- 
ford, 1638,”  44  The  Stocks,”  etc.  The  book  is  in- 
tended to  be,  we  judge,  rather  a compact  com- 
pendium than  a full  or  elaborate  history,  and  it 
gives  in  a few  sentences  the  author’s  judgment 
on  disputed  points  without  entering  into  the  dis- 
cussion. Thus  it  embodies  the  history  of  Roger 
Williams  in  a paragraph,  and  of  Salem  witch- 
craft in  a page.  The  history  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  Revolution  is  comprised  in  130  pages. 
What  is  to  be  the  size  of  the  completed  work  we 
are  not  told.  Cassell’s  history  is  a much  more 
elaborate  work.  Its  four  published  parts  only 
bring  us  down  to  the  close  of  the  Pequot  war.  It 
discusses  the  case  of  Roger  Williams  at  consider- 
able length,  and  the  anonymous  author  indicates 
considerable  research  and  a candid  desire  to  as- 
certain and  narrate  the  truth,  though  some  lack 
of  discrimination  in  his  analysis  of  Roger  Will- 
iams’s conflict  with  Massachusetts  colony  is  cer- 
tainly observable.  The  pictures  are  some  of  them 
striking  in  design,  but  they  are  inferior  in  execu- 
tion, and  there  is  no  adequate  proportion  of  real- 
ly useful  illustrations,  such  as  throw  light  on  ei- 
ther the  history  or  the  customs.  An  exception 
to  this  criticism  are  the  fac-similes  of  ancient 
maps  and  drawings,  which  are  both  curious  and 
valuable.  For  youthful  readers  we  recommend 
Barnes’s ; for  the  library,  or  for  a more  careful 
study,  Cassell’s. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  characterize  Stray  Studies 
from  England  and  Italy,  by  John  Richard  Green 
(Harper  and  Brothers),  in  a single  paragraph,  as  to 
criticise  a kaleidoscope  in  a single  critique.  For 
every  turn  gives  to  the  reader  a new  combination, 
and  no  common  thread  unites  these 44  Stray  Stud- 
ies” but  that  of  the  binder.  The  versatility  of 


Mr.  Green’s  genius  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  a 
series  of  essays  which  are  of  different  structure 
and  genesis,  and  yet  which  are  of  equal  interest 
We  have  in  the  opening  essay  an  account  of  one 
of  those  unknown  great  men  of  the  earth,  the 
record  of  whose  heroism  makes  the  reader  think 
better  of  his  fellow-men,  and  gives  to  the  author 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  some  practical  problems 
in  sociology  and  philanthropy  in  a way  which 
makes  us  wish  that  he  had  devoted  his  entire 
work  to  this  theme.  Next  come  some 44  Sketches 
in  Sunshine” — a series  of  bright  sunny  sketches 
of  Continental  travel,  which  make  us  wish  that 
he  would  make  the  European  tour,  and  give  his 
impressions  of  what  he  sees ; then  an  essay  on 
44  The  Poetry  of  Wealth” — a curious  specimen  of 
a fertile  imagination  made  to  serve  a thoroughly 
useful  purpose ; then  a historical  essay  on 44  Lam- 
beth and  the  Archbishops,”  in  which  he  makes 
the  archiepiscopal  palace  a text  for  an  outline 
sketch  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England,  as 
illustrated  by  the  great  events  in  the  careers  of 
its  archbishops  from  the  time  of  Wycliffe  to  that 
of  Laud.  Thus  Mr.  Green  passes  from  one  topic 
to  another,  writing  always  with  a sunny  pen,  and 
illumining  whatever  he  touches.  Most  of  these 
44  Studies”  have  been  published  in  English  maga- 
zines, but  we  believe  that  they  see  the  light  in 
America  for  the  first  time  in  this  book. 

Professor  Baird  presents  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  now  thoroughly  established  Record  of  Science 
and  Industry  (Harper  and  Brothers),  being  the 
record  for  1876.  He  has  done  wisely  in  increas- 
ing the  first  part,  in  which  he  gives  to  the  reader 
a general  historical  summary  of  progress  for  the 
past  year.  He  might  profitably  still  further  in- 
crease the  space  devoted  to  this  review,  in  future 
volumes,  for  while  the  paragraph  portion,  com- 
municating the  special  results  of  special  investi- 
gations, is  perhaps  more  valuable  to  the  scientist 
or  the  specialist,  for  both  these  classes  there  are 
other  and  larger  works,  as  indeed  Professor  Baird 
recognizes,  while  there  is  no  other  work  which 
meets  the  demand,  which  this  record  so  admirably 
supplies,  for  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  entire  prog- 
ress of  the  year.  The  classification  by  topics  and 
the  very  complete  index  make  the  volumes  really 
an  annual  encyclopedia  of  science  and  art. 

The  object  of  Professor  James  Orton  in  his 
Comparative  Zoology  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is 
stated  in  a single  sentence : 44  It  is  designed  solely 
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as  a manual  for  instruction.11  Intended  primarily 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges,  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  in  its  usefulness  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  a course  of  professional  study.  It  is 
equally  adapted  to  the  general  student,  and  while 
it  does  not  enter  into  doubtful  discussions  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  life  and  the  relation  of  spe- 
cies to  each  other,  or  of  man  to  the  rest  of  the 
animal  creation,  it  is  a useful  preparation  for  a 
correct  understanding  of  these  discussions.  In- 
deed, we  should  be  saved  a great  deal  of  crude 
debate  in  the  newspapers  and  reviews  if  the  writ- 
ers who  attempt  to  solve  the  mysterious  phases 
of  life  were  first  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
facts  concerning  it  which  are  well  known,  and 
before  attempting  to  discriminate  between  the 
different  forms  of  life,  were  to  know  what  they 
really  are.  The  book  consists  of  two  parts. 
The  first  treats  of  structural  zoology,  tracing  the 
resemblances  and  differences  between  the  min- 
eral, animal,  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  de- 
scribing the  growth  and  structure  of  the  various 
classes  of  the  animal  creation.  The  second  part 
treats  of  systematic  zoology,  embracing  the  clas- 
sification of  animals  and  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution. The  notes,  of  which  there  are  a num- 
ber, are  placed  in  an  appendix,  and  the  principal 
authorities  likely  to  be  of  value  to  the  English 
reader  are  added  in  the  same  place.  The  work 
is  elaborately  illustrated. 

The  Ads  of  the  Apostles  ; with  Notes,  Comments , 
Maps,  Illustrations , by  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott  (A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Co.).  Mr.  Abbott  has  here  given  to 
the  public  a very  excellent  work  on  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  his 
object,  namely,  “ to  aid  in  their  Christian  work 
those  who  are  endeavoring  to  promote  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  which  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  propound  and  establish— clergymen,  Christian 
parents,  Sunday-school  teachers,  Bible  women, 
lay  preachers!”  Hence  it  properly  44  aims  to  give 
the  results  rather  than  the  processes  of  scholar- 
ship, the  conclusions  rather  than  the  controver- 
sies of  scholars.”  In  doing  this,  the  author  has 
availed  himself  of  the  best  aids  of  modem  schol- 
arship, and  has  made  a fair  and  judicious  use  of 
them.  His  spirit  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  the 
book  he  interprets,  and  is  satisfied  with  inter- 
preting it.  It  is  not  expected  or  desired  that  an 
interpreter  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  without 
well-defined  theological  views,  but  a careful  ex- 
amination of  this  book  has  failed  to  discover  any 
evidence  that  it  is  written  in  the  interest  of  a 
theological  or  ecclesiastical  system,  or  to  advo- 
cate the  principles  or  practice  of  a sect.  Mr. 
Abbott’s  style  is  popular  and  attractive.  His 
notes  are  always  to  the  point,  and  are  always  in- 
structive and  interesting.  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated. 

So  long  as  Latin  is  taught  in  our  schools,  Cice- 
ro will  be  read  with  delight  and  profit  We  hail 
with  pleasure  the  latest  addition  made  by  Messrs. 
Harper  and  Brothers  to  their  admirable  series  of 
Greek  and  Latin  texts,  M.  TuUii  Ciceronis  Ora- 
tioncs  Selectee  XIV.  The  text  followed  iB  the 
seoond  recension  of  Reinhold  Klotz,  to  whose 
labors  Halm  and  other  recent  Ciceronian  editors 
not  unfrequently  express  their  obligations.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  also  to  mention  that  this  re- 
cension (editio  altera  emendatior)  is  accorded  a 
prominent  place  among  the  few  critical  editions 


of  Cicero  recommended  to  scholars  by  Hfibner  in 
his  excellent  Qmndriss  zu  Vorlesungen  iiber  die 
romiseke  Literaturgeschichte.  Here  in  this  com- 
pact little  volume  of  288  pages  we  have  the  very 
crbne  dt  la  crbne  of  Cicero  the  orator : his  first 
political  speech,  Pro  lege  Manilia,  which  gave  to 
Pompey  such  power  as  had  never  been  united  in 
the  hands  of  a single  Roman  before ; his  four  fa- 
mous orations  against  Catiline ; his  eloquent  de- 
fense of  Murena,  of  Archias,  of  Milo,  of  Marcellus, 
of  Ligarius,  of  Deiotarus,  King  of  Galatia ; the 
First  and  Second  Philippics,  in  which  Antony’s 
public  and  private  character  is  so  mercilessly  re- 
viewed ; and  finally,  the  Fourteenth  Philippic,  the 
peroration  of  which  constitutes  one  of  the  noblest 
flights  of  eloquence  to  be  found  in  any  tongue. 

These  “ Greek  and  Latin  Texts”  now  embrace 
the  most  prominent  authors  of  antiquity,  and  as 
simple  texts  are  beyond  comparison  superior  in 
accuracy,  elegance,  and  cheapness  to  any  others 
published  eitner  in  America  or  Europe.  In  the 
editing,  the  publishers  have  wisely  followed  crit- 
ical texts  of  established  authority,  such  as  Mac- 
leane’s  in  Horace,  Conington’s  in  Virgil,  and  Pa- 
ley’s  in  the  Greek  tragedians,  while  the  mechanical 
execution  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable.  The 
volumes  are  strongly  bound  in  flexible  covers,  and 
printed  with  surprising  accuracy  in  clear  type  on 
paper  which,  unlike  the  sleazy  44  Leipzig  editions,” 
is  firm  enough  to  receive  notes  written  in  ink. 
Fastidious  scholars  like  Goodwin  and  Hadley  have 
welcomed  them  into  their  class-rooms  as  valuable 
aids  to  classical  study  and  instruction,  and  they 
are  surely  just  the  thing  for  the  pocket  of  a shoot- 
ing-coat when  the  man  of  liberal  education  turns 
his  back  on  men  and  cities,  and  fares  downward 
to  the  sea-side,  or  upward  to  the  Adirondacks. 

Great  Expectations  affords  less  scope  for  the 
artist  than  some  other  of  Dickens’s  novels ; but 
Mr.  Fraser  has  made  good  use  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  him,  and  this  volume  is  quite  worthy  to 
accompany  the  rest  of  Harper’s  edition  of  Dick- 
ens’s novels.  We  note  as  especially  worthy  of 
commendation  his  portraiture  of  Magwitch,  who 
preserves  his  identity  in  the  external  transforma- 
tions through  which  he  is  made  to  pass  in  the 
course  of  the  story. 

Homeric  Synchronism : an  Enquiry  into  the 
1 Xme  and  Place  of  Homer , by  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
E.  Gladstonx,  M.P.  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is  one 
of  that  class  of  monographs  that  are  sure  to  be 
received  with  an  enthusiastic  interest  by  a com- 
paratively small  number  of  readers.  Most  Amer- 
icans are  content  to  enjoy  Shakspeare  without 
anxiously  inquiring  whether  Lord  Bacon  did  not 
write  the  immortal  dramas,  and  to  let  Homer 
lead  them  into  the  land  of  dreams  without  inves- 
tigating the  questions  when  he  lived  or  whether 
he  is  a myth.  Homeric  scholars,  however,  of 
whom  we  have  too  few,  will  read  with  enthusiasm 
this  critico-historical  study.  It  may  be  described 
in  general  terms  as  part  of  a vigorous  protest 
against  that  skeptical  criticism  of  Germany  which 
has  temporarily  made  such  havoc  with  all  ancient 
literature.  Mr.  Gladstone  not  only  utterly  repu- 
diates the  idea  that  Homer  is  a myth,  he  main- 
tains that  his  poem  is  a historical  drama ; he  ac- 
cepts the  site  of  Troy  as  fixed  by  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Schliemann ; he  justifies  this  conclusion  by  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  discoveries  at  Hissarlik 
with  the  descriptions  of  Homer;  he  places  the 
poet  at  a much  earlier  period  than  that  usually 
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assigned  to  him,  and  prior  to  the  Dorian  contest ; 
and  by  a study  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  he 
undertakes  to  ascertain  proximately  the  date  of 
the  siege  of  Troy,  which  he  fixes  as  subsequent 
to  the  Exodus,  and  probably  between  1316  b.c. 
and  1307  b.c.  We  shall  neither  attempt  to  trace 
the  course  of  his  argument  nor  to  judge  concern- 
ing its  sufficiency,  but  we  welcome  the  book,  apart 
from  its  scholastic  interest,  as  a healthful  protest 
against  the  destructive  criticism  which  endeavors 
to  undermine  all  ancient  history,  and  remit  all 
ancient  literature  to  the  realm  of  myth. 

We  took  up  William  Morris’s  JEn eids  of  Vir - 
gU  (Roberts  Brothers)  with  anticipations  or  great 
pleasure ; we  have  laid  it  down  with  disappoint- 
ment. The  Earthly  Paradise  is  so  thoroughly 
classic  in  its  tone  and  spirit  that  we  hoped  great 
things  from  the  same  writer  when  he  under- 
took to  give  to  us  a translation  of  one  who  had 
been  unmistakably  his  inspiration,  if  not  his 
model ; but  he  does  but  afford  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth,  so  often  illustrated  before,  that 
a poet  is  not  always  capable  of  rendering  into 
worthy  verse  the  poetry  of  another,  even  of  one 
who  is  a favorite  author.  “ Done  into  English 
verse,”  he  tells  us  on  the  title-page,  is  what  he 
claims  to  have  accomplished  for  the  ^Eneids  of 
Virgil,  and  this  not  very  elegant  expression  very 
fairly  represents  his  work.  It  is  not  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  term  a translation.  It  does  not 
possess  that  subtle  sympathy  with  the  author 
which  makes  the  translation  of  Homer  by  Bryant 
so  remarkable ; it  has  no  marked  individuality  of 
its  own  ; it  is  weak  just  in  those  respects  in  which 
we  had  reason  to  expect  that  it  would  be  strong ; 
the  rhythm  is  too  rhythmical,  the  versification  is 
too  fluent,  the  time  beat  is  too  strongly  accented ; 
there  is  a lack  of  strength  and  rugged  vigor, 
which  is  not  felt  in  a single  page,  but  which  be- 
comes painful  in  the  reading  of  an  entire  book. 
For  the  English  reader  it  will  not  supplant  the 
less  musical  but  truer  and  more  masculine  ver- 
sion of  Mr.  Cranch.  If  we  had  expected  less,  we 
should  have  been  better  satisfied.  He  who  for- 
gets Virgil,  or  does  not  care  to  know  more  of  him 
than  the  story,  may  with  enjoyment  read  this 
poem,  not  as  an  interpretation  of  another  poet, 
but  as  an  original  work  of  the  author. 

“ I have  gathered  a posie  of  other  men's  flow- 
ers, and  nothing  but  the  thread  that  binds  them 
is  mine  own.”  In  this  appropriate  quotation  from 
Montaigne,  James  Grant  Wilson  gives  an  insight 
into  the  character  of  his  Poets  ana  Poetry  of  Scot- 
land  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time  (Harper 
and  Brothers).  The  collection  is  comprised  in 
two  volumes  of  about  550  pages.  It  presents  se- 
lections from  two  hundred  and  twenty  poets,  and 
covers  a period  of  time  extending  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  third  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth.  The  earliest  poets  sing  in  a 
dialect  that  is  scarce  intelligible  without  a glossa- 
ry, which  should  be  added  in  the  second  volume. 
The  latest  writers  are  those  of  our  own  time ; in- 
deed, Mr.  Wilson  promises  in  the  second  volume 
some  original  contributions  written  expressly  for 
his  work.  A number  of  the  most  famous  pro- 
ductions of  Scotland’s  most  famous  bards  are 
given  in  full,  and  of  others,  too  long  for  insertion 
at  length,  there  are  given  such  extracts  as  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  not  only  a just  esti- 
mate of  the  writers,  but  a real  acquaintance  with 
them.  To  the  student  of  literature  a peculiar 


value  is  given  to  this  work  by  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains some  hitherto  unpublished  poems  of  Robert 
Bums,  William  Tennant,  Henry  S<»tt  Riddell,  and 
others.  Accompanying  the  selections  are  brief 
sketches  of  the  authors.  These  are  almost  ex- 
clusively biographical,  the  editor  leaving  the  read- 
er to  form  his  own  critical  estimate  of  their  poems 
from  a study  of  the  works  themselves.  Mechan- 
ically the  volume  is  a very  handsome  one.  It  is  a 
large  octavo,  printed  on  very  heavy  paper,  slight- 
ly tinted,  and  is  illustrated  with  a number  of  steel 
portraits.  It  is  a valuable  acquisition  alike  to  the 
library  of  song,  the  lover  of  poetry,  and  the  stu- 
dent of  English  literature. 

Mr.  William  J.  Rolfs  adds  to  his  series  of  En- 
glish classics,  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  recommend  very  heartily,  a volume  of  Select 
Poems  of  Thomas  Gray  (Harper  and  Brothers! 
It  contains  the  famous  44  Elegy,”  and  six  miscel- 
laneous poems.  The  editor  has  carefully  studied 
the  earliest  editions  in  order  to  insure  the  right 
reading,  Gray  having  suffered  44  improvements” 
at  the  hands  of  subsequent  editors,  some  of  which 
have  become  incorporated  in  the  ordinary  text* 
He  has  added  a short  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Gray,  and  a description,  from  Howitt’s  Homes  and 
Haunts  of  the  British  Poets , of  Stoke-Pogis,  the 
favorite  haunt  of  Gray,  where  he  spent  much  of 
his  time,  and  where  his 44  Elegy”  and  several  other 
poems  were  written.  The  notes  abound  with  ref- 
erences to  other  illustrative  literature ; and  the 
whole  volume  is  not  only  a useful  addition  to  any 
library,  but  is  admirable  for  the  purpose  of  crit- 
ical study.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Rolfe  will  eventu- 
ally make  the  entire  series  as  complete  as  he  has 
thus  far  made  each  volume,  and  we  trust  that 
the  success  which  his  work  has  met  is  an  indi- 
cation of  an  increased  interest  in  the  study  of 
English  literature  in  our  higher  schools  and  sem- 
inaries. 

The  author  of  the 44  Battle  of  Dorking”  has  sur- 
prised us  by  the  success  of  his  venture  in  the 
realm  of  romance,  in  The  Dilemma  (Harper  and 
Brothers) ; for  the  ability  to  write  a clever  satire 
by  no  means  argues  the  ability  to  write  a well- 
constructed  novel,  and  this  The  Dilemma  certain- 
ly is.  India  affords  to  many  English  novelists 
some  side  scenes,  but  it  is  comparatively  new 
as  the  stage  of  the  main  action  o£  a romance. 
The  Sepoy  rebellion  furnishes  abundant  material 
for  romance  of  the  most  exciting  description. 
The  four  principal  characters,  Miss  Cunningham, 
Y orke,  Falkland,  and  Kirke,  are  all  strongly  drawn. 
The  course  of  the  story,  especially  toward  the 
close,  abounds  with  surprises ; the  re-appearance 
of  Falkland  at  the  end  is  almost  as  much  of  a 
shock  to  the  reader  as  to  Yorke  himself.  The  beet 
part  of  the  story  is  the  account  of  the  siege,  which 
is  as  exciting  as  history.  We  recall  nothing  in 
modern  romance  which  in  apparent  fidelity  to 
truth  so  nearly  resembles  the  best  work  of  Defoe. 
The  story  ends  in  tragedy;  the  death  of  Falk- 
land, the  marriage  of  his  widow  to  the  ignoble 
Kirke,  his  desertion  of  his  wife,  and  the  re-ap- 
pearance of  the  first  husband  as  from  the  dead, 
make  a combination  of  the  terrible  rare  either  in 
life  or  romance.  But  though  tragic,  the  novel  is 
not  dismal,  and  while  it  is  lacking  in  humor,  it  is 
vivacious  both  in  the  succession  of  incident  and 
the  play  of  conversation.  The  writer  of  The  Di- 
lemma takes  at  once  a first  rank  as  an  author  of 
dramatic  fiction. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS.  stations  through  the  West  Indies  and  at  Trinidad, 
Astronomy. — During  the  month  of  April  three  South  America.  Two  more  remain  to  be  accom- 
asteroids  have  been  discovered : number  161,  by  plished  by  Captain  F.  M.  Green  and  his  assistants. 
Watson,  April  19  (?);  162,  by  Prosper  Henry,  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Academy 
April  22;  and  163,  by  Perrotin,  April  28:  162  of  Sciences  Dr.  C.  H.  F.  Peters  and  Professor 
and  163  are  both  of  the  twelfth  magnitude.  We  Langley  were  elected  members  in  the  section  of 
notice  that  the  large  transit  circle  of  the  Washing-  astronomy.  The  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany 
ton  Observatory  has  recently  taken  up  the  con-  is  to  be  re-opened  under  the  auspices  of  Union 
stant  observations  of  asteroids,  and  that  the  com-  College,  of  which  it  is  a part  Mr.  Lewis  Boss, 
putations  of  their  ephemerides  by  the  American  assistant  United  States  Northern  Boundary  Sur- 
Nautical  Almanac  are  continued,  so  that  we  may  vey,  is  to  be  in  charge. 

feel  that  America  is  bearing  her  share  of  the  In  Meteorology , the  most  interesting  paper  that 
rapidly  increasing  work  in  connection  with  these  has  recently  appeared  is  that  by  W.  C.  Ley,  pub- 
bodies.  Andr6,  of  Paris,  has  recently  published  lished  in  the  Journal  of  the  Scottish  Meteorolog- 
in  the  Comptes  Rendu*  the  results  of  a research  ical  Society.  Mr.  Ley  presents  an  attempt  at  a 
on  the  diameters  of  the  inferior  planets  as  affect-  philosophical  explanation  of  the  movements  of 
ed  by  diffraction,  which  will  be  of  interest  in  the  storm  centres ; but  it  is  his  statistical  researches 
reduction  of  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  that  are  of  especial  value,  since,  like  those  of 
The  practical  result  of  his  discussion  is  to  show  Loomis,  they  pave  the  way  for  the  correct  under- 
that  a correction  to  the  times  of  ingress,  etc.,  of  standing  of  the  subject.  He  states  that  he  him- 
Venus  is  required  in  order  to  reduce  observations  self  belongs  to  those  who  believe  that  a cyclonic 
made  with  telescopes  of  various  apertures  to  what  system  is  not  to  be  treated  as  an  eddy  in  the  pre- 
they  would  have  been  if  made  with  an  assumed  vailing  currents,  and  that  its  westward  or  eastward 
standard  aperture.  In  the  equipment  of  the  motion  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  force  of  those 
American  transit  of  Venus  parties  this  was  pro-  currents.  He  finds  from  his  extensive  studies 
vided  for,  by  furnishing  each  of  the  parties  with  that  the  mean  tracks  of  storm  centres  show  a 
a telescope  of  five  inches  aperture,  so  that  no  general  coincidence  with  prevailing  winds,  and 
correction  on  account  of  aperture  will  be  required  individual  depressions  show  a tendency  to  travel 
when  the  American  observations  come  to  be  com-  around  temporary  local  areas  of  high  barometer, 
pared  among  themselves.  keeping  the  latter  on  the  right  hand  in  the  Eu- 

In  connection  with  the  determination  of  the  ropean  storms.  A suggestion  of  Mr.  Robert  Ten- 
distance  of  the  sun,  the  announcement  recently  nent  seems  to  have  led  him  during  the  past  year 
made  by  Professor  Henry  that  it  was  proposed  to  to  examine  whether  there  is  any  connection  be- 
att&ck  this  question  from  its  physical  side  is  of  tween  the  movement  of  the  storm  centre  and  the 
importance.  The  necessary  funds  for  the  pur-  position  of  its  steepest  barometric  gradients.  He 
pose  have  been  promised,  and  it  is  understood  finds  that  of  800  storms  passing  near  Great 
that  Professor  Newcomb  is  to  undertake  a deter-  Britain  during  nine  years,  the  large  majority  had 
mination  of  the  velocity  of  light  by  a modifies-  a tendency  to  move  in  directions  parallel  to  the 
tion  of  the  method  of  the  revolving  mirror  (used  trend  of  the  steepest  gradients ; thus  when  the 
in  other  forms  by  Wheatstone  and  Foucaultl,  in  isobars  are  closest  on  the  southeast  side,  the  tan- 
contradistinction  to  the  revolving  toothed  wneel  gents  trend  toward  the  northeast,  and  fifty-five  per 
(used  by  Fizeau  and  Cornu).  cent,  of  these  storms  move  in  the  same  direction. 

Professor  Wright,  of  Yale  College,  continues  He  finds  also  evidences  of  a less  important  dis- 
his  researches  on  the  gases  contained  in  meteor-  turbing  force  tending  to  make  the  depressions 
ites,  and  in  a paper  in  the  last  American  Journal  move  toward  the  northeast  by  east.  It  would  be 
of  Science  he  confirms  his  former  conclusions,  interesting  to  compare  Ley’s  rules  with  the  behav- 
Stony  meteorites  have  spectra  resembling  strong-  ior  of  American  storms.  We  can  see  no  reason 
ly  those  of  several  of  the  comets,  and  the  nature  why  they  should  obtain  for  the  storms  occurring 
of  their  spectra  establishes  a marked  distinction  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic 
between  the  stone  and  the  iron  meteorites.  The  coast. 

Iowa  meteorite  formerly  examined  has  been  re-  To  the  little  that  is  known  of  the  diurnal  vari- 
examined,  as  well  as  several  others  of  both  ations  in  the  fall  of  rain  and  Bnow,  Dr.  Hellmann 
kinds,  and  previous  conclusions  verified.  Pro-  contributes  an  investigation  into  the  phenomena 
feasor  Wright  is  still  engaged  on  this  subject,  observed  for  fifteen  years  at  Zechen,  in  Silesia, 
but  considers  the  evolution  of  large  volumes  of  It  is  found  that,  on  the  average  of  the  year,  the 
carbon  dioxide  as  characteristic  of  the  stony  me-  greatest  quantity  falls  between  4 p.m.  and  6 p.m., 
teorites,  and  the  relation  of  these  facts  to  the  the  least  between  8 a.m.  and  10  a.m.  The  great- 
modem  theory  of  comets  is  certainly  of  great  est  number  of  rains  have  been  recorded  between 
interest.  4 a.m.  and  6 a.m.,  the  least  number  between  10 

M.  Tr6pied  has  recently  taken  up  a research  p.m.  and  midnight, 
on  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  and  on  Koppen  publishes  on  the  frequency  of  rain  in 
stellar  photometry  (which  was  proposed  by  Ar&go  the  northern  hemisphere  an  exhaustive  summary 
in  1850,  and  prosecuted  by  Laugier),  with  encour-  that  goes  far  to  establish  the  scientific  value  of 
aging  though  not  definitive  results.  a simple  record  of  the  number  of  rainy  days  or 

The  expedition  sent  by  the  Hydrographic  Office,  hours  in  each  part  of  the  world.  Koppen  finds 
United  States  Navy,  to  the  Windward  Islands  for  that  the  frequency  of  rain  depends  principally  on 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  telegraphic  longi-  two  points— -(1)  the  relative  humidity  within  ten 
tudes  of  points  there,  has  already  determined  thousand  feet  of  the  earth’s  surface ; (2)  the  pres- 
successfully  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  five  enoe  of  conditions  fhvorable  to  the  production  of 
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ascending  currents  of  air,  which  conditions  are 
principally  determined  by  the  topography  of  the 
ground  as  related  to  the  prevalent  winds. 

In  Physics,  a noteworthy  event  has  been  the 
presentation  to  the  Royal  Society  of  a paper  by 
C.  W.  Siemens,  describing  an  instrument  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  bathometer,  and  by  which 
the  depth  of  water  at  any  point  in  the  ocean  may 
be  ascertained  by  simple  inspection,  without  the 
use  of  a sounding-line.  It  consists  of  a vertical 
column  of  mercury  inclosed  in  a steel  tube  hav- 
ing cup-like  extensions  at  its  ends.  The  lower 
end  is  closed  by  a corrugated  steel  diaphragm, 
the  weight  of  mercury  resting  upon  it — which  is 
of  course  affected  by  the  force  of  gravitation,  be- 
ing balanced  in  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm  by 
the  elastic  force  of  four  carefully  tempered  steel 
springs — which  is  independent  of  any  variation 
of  gravity.  Being  open  to  the  atmosphere  both 
above  and  below,  the  instrument  is  unaffected  by 
variations  in  the  pressure  of  the  air.  The  pecul- 
iar form  of  the  column  was  given  to  it  in  order 
to  render  the  instrument  parathermal,  or  inde- 
pendent of  temperature.  The  reading  is  effected 
either  by  electric  contact  or  by  means  of  a spiral 
graduated  tube  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  instrument, 
and  communicating  with  the  space  above  the 
mercury,  which  contains  a liquid  of  less  density 
partially  filling  the  tube.  The  graduations  are 
empirical,  since  this  is  much  easier  than  calcula- 
tion. Experiments  on  the  Faraday  with  Sir  Will- 
iam Thomson's  sounding-line  gave  82  fathoms  at 
12,  204  fathoms  at  1.08  p.m.,  and  69  fathoms  at 
2.20;  the  bathometer  showed  82,  218,  and  78. 

Berthelot  has  examined  thermo-chemically  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  in  order  to  negative  the 
view  expressed  by  Noble  and  Abel,  that  this  phe- 
nomenon is  incapable  of  exact  chemical  formula- 
tion. He  shows  most  clearly  that  when  powder 
explodes  there  is  formed  all  the  bodies  which  are 
stable  in  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  prin- 
cipally potassium  sulphide,  sulphate,  and  carbon- 
ate, as  well  as  carbon  dioxide,  monoxide,  nitro- 
gen, and  steam.  The  proportions  vary  with  the 
conditions  of  the  experiments.  These  substances, 
if  they  remain  in  contact  sufficiently  long,  suffer 
reciprocal  action  which  brings  them  to  a single 
condition,  t.  a,  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
maximum  of  heat  set  free.  Each  of  these  prod- 
ucts is  formed  according  to  a regular  law  never- 
theless, and  the  chemical  transformations  of  the 
powder  are  expressed  in  all  cases  by  a simulta- 
neous system  of  very  simple  equations. 

Lockyer  has  made  some  remarkable  observa- 
tions on  the  spectrum  of  calcium  at  different 
temperatures  and  under  different  conditions. 
The  blue  line  ordinarily  observed  in  the  calcium 
spectrum  given  with  a Bunsen  burner  he  consid- 
ers a line  of  calcium  itself,  the  other  lines  being 
those  of  its  chloride,  not  dissociated.  As  the  dis- 
sociation advances  by  rise  of  temperature,  the 
blue  line  becomes  more  brilliant  and  the  chloride 
spectrum  fades.  If  now  the  electric  arc  be  em- 
ployed, the  blue  line  is  intense,  and  two  new  lines 
appear  in  the  violet  which  occupy  the  position  of 
the  two  H lines  in  the  sun  spectrum.  But  while 
in  this  spectrum  the  blue  line  is  the  most  intense, 
the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
Using,  however,  a large  induction  coil  and  bat- 
tery, and  then  a small  coil  and  battery,  Lockyer 
found  that  while  in  the  latter  case  (the  spectra 
being  photographed)  the  blue  line  only  was  appar- 


ent, in  the  former  the  violet  lines  appeared,  with 
no  trace  of  the  blue  one.  Varying  the  intensity 
of  the  current,  a fac-simile  of  the  three  lines  in 
the  sun  spectrum  was  obtained.  The  author 
queries  whether  these  facts  do  not  teach  the  dis- 
sociation of  calcium  itself,  and  suggests  solving 
the  problem  by  photographing  the  H lines  of 
stellar  spectra. 

Plants  has  continued  his  experiments  with  sec- 
ondary batteries,  and  now  shows  that  the  spark 
taken  from  the  surface  of  water  gives  phenomena 
analogous  to  those  observed  in  polar  auroras. 

Bourbouze  has  proposed  to  use  natural  con- 
ductors, such  as  water  - courses,  and  even  the 
earth,  as  a medium  through  which  to  obtain  elec- 
tric signals.  Experiments  which  he  has  made  in 
Paris  seem  to  have  been  quite  successful. 

In  Chemistry , Scheurer-Kestner  has  examined 
the  gas  which  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
pyrite,  in  reply  to  Bode.  The  sulphurous  oxide 
varies  from  6 to  9 per  cent.,  the  oxygen  from  6 
to  9 per  cent.,  and  the  nitrogen  from  84  to  85.5 
per  cent. 

Olivier  has  given  an  elaborate  paper  descriptive 
of  the  sodium  nitrate  regions  of  South  America, 
illustrated  with  an  excellent  map  of  the  region. 

Dupr6  has  proposed  a modification  in  Dumas’s 
method  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  or- 
ganic analysis,  which  consists  in  a carbonic  gas 
apparatus  by  which  the  air  and  the  nitrogen  may 
be  removed,  and  a peculiarly  constructed  cylinder 
for  receiving  and  measuring  the  gas. 

Johnson  has  observed  the  formation  of  nitrites 
in  the  potash  bulbs  when  bodies  containing  nitro- 
gen are  burned,  and  as  these  absorb  oxygen  and 
increase  in  weight,  they  may  cause  an  error. 

Moride  has  given  some  statistics  of  the  pro- 
duction of  charcoal  from  algee  on  the  French  coast, 
which  has  risen  to  an  important  industry ; 100,000 
kilograms  of  the  fresh  plants  yield  20,000  kilo- 
grams of  the  dried  and  5000  kilograms  of  char- 
coal. This,  when  incinerated,  yields  from  8500  to 
4000  kilograms  of  saline  matter,  containing  20 
per  cent  of  potassium  salts.  The  charcoal  itself 
is  an  excellent  disinfectant  and  deoolorizer,  and 
is  also  used  as  a fertilizer. 

Hartley  has  examined  the  liquid  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  cavities  of  some  varieties  of  rock- 
crystal,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
liquid  carbon  dioxide.  Comparing  his  results 
with  Brewster’s,  he  adds  to  the  list  several  other 
minerals.  The  proof  of  the  fact  stated  he  finds 
in  the  fact  that  the  critical  point  for  the  inclosed 
liquid  is  between  80.75°  and  81°  C.,  while  that  of 
liquid  carbon  dioxide,  as  determined  with  great 
care  by  Andrews,  is  80.92°. 

Wright  has  examined  several  more  meteorites 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  gaseous  con- 
stituents, and  finds  essentially  the  same  composi- 
tion for  these  gases  as  that  given  by  the  Iowa 
meteorite  before  published.  The  present  results, 
however,  were  obtained  at  temperatures  varying 
from  850°  C.  to  a full  red  heat  for  the  stony,  ana 
from  500°  to  a bright  red  heat  for  the  iron,  me- 
teorites. His  previous  generalization,  that  stony 
meteorites  differ  from  iron  ones  in  containing 
more  carbon  dioxide  and  less  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon monoxide,  and  in  evolving  their  gaseous  con- 
stituents at  a much  lower  temperature,  seems  fully 
confirmed. 

Ouyard  has  examined  the  residue  left  in  the 
retort  after  the  manufacture  of  sodium.  The 
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mixture  put  in  consisted  of  crude  salt  of  soda, 
56.6 ; coal,  18.5 ; coke,  10.5 ; chalk,  14.5.  The  res- 
idue, after  exposure  to  the  air,  consisted  of  35  per 
cent,  of  soluble  matter,  9 of  water,  22  of  carbon, 
18  of  carbonate  and  oxysulphide  of  calcium,  ashes 
and  iron  oxide,  15.4.  The  soluble  portion  contain- 
ed 11.9  caustic  soda,  44.30  carbonate,  24.10  sul- 
phate, 11.70  sulphite,  0.45  sulphide,  7.05  chloride 
of  sodium,  0.2  silica,  0.3  of  alumina,  and  traces  of 
lime  and  potash. 

Terreil  has  analyzed  the  black  residue  obtained 
by  calcining  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  finds  it 
to  consist  of  metallic  iron,  32.05 ; magnetic  oxide 
of  iron,  27.56  ; uncombined  carbon,  27.49;  com- 
bined carbon,  1.17;  carbon  as  cyanogen,  0.24; 
potassium,  0.81 ; nitrogen,  0.29 ; oxygen,  10.50. 

Laspeyres  has  investigated  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  natural  and  artificial  oxides  of 
manganese,  called  braunsteins,  with  a view  to  de- 
termine the  equivalence  of  the  metal  manganese. 

E.  von  Meyer  has  studied  at  length  the  appar- 
ent action  of  chemical  attractions  called  into 
play  during  the  slow  oxidation  of  hydrogen  and 
carbonous  oxide  by  means  of  platinum. 

Gladstone  and  Tribe  have  continued  their  re- 
searches on  the  decomposing  action  of  aluminum 
in  presence  of  its  haloid  compounds,  and  have 
observed  that  alcohol  is  readily  decomposed  on 
heating  with  this  metal  and  its  iodide,  evolving 
hydrogen  and  leaving  aluminic  ethylate  in  the  re- 
tort. This  latter  body  is  a yellowish-white  solid, 
which  is  capable  of  distillation. 

Boussingault  has  published  a memoir  upon  the 
silicification  of  platinum  and  some  other  metals, 
showing  that  they  do  not  unite  with  carbon  at  a 
red  heat,  that  carbon  reduces  silicon  at  a high 
temperature,  that  platinum  heated  to  whiteness 
in  a siliceous  carbon  crucible  is  silicified,  and  that 
the  silicon  is  held  by  the  carbonous  oxide. 

In  Organic  Chemistry , Mallet  has  published  a 
theoretical  paper  on  the  rational  formula  of  urea, 
uric  add,  and  their  derivatives. 

Hill  has  communicated  from  the  organic  labor- 
atory of  Harvard  College  a paper  on  the  ethers 
of  uric  acid. 

Klimenko  has  studied  the  action  of  bromine  on 
lactic  acid,  and  finds  that  it  yields  ethyl  bromide 
and  a crystallized  substance  neutral  in  its  reac- 
tion, and  containing  bromine,  apparently  formed 
by  the  direct  union  of  bromal  and  lactide. 

Kolbe  has  published  a valuable  paper  entitled 
“ Chemical  Hints  for  the  Practical  Use  of  Sali- 
cylic Acid,”  of  the  synthesis  of  which  Bubstance 
he  is  the  discoverer,  and  which  has  proved  so  ef- 
fioadous  as  an  antiseptic. 

Bremer  and  Van’t  Hoff  have  examined  the  suc- 
cinic acid  obtained  from  active  tartaric  acid  with 
& view  to  determine  its  optical  action.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter’s  view,  no  substance  can  rotate  a 
polarized  ray  which  does  not  contain  one  or  more 
asymmetrical  carbon  atoms.  Since  succinic  acid 
contains  no  such  atom,  it  should  not  rotate  such 
a ray ; and  the  authors  show  that  it  does  not. 

Ritthausen  has  further  examined  a nitrogenous 
substance  found  by  him  in  the  juice  of  the  vetch 
( Vida  sativa),  and  finding  it  to  be  new,  gives  to 
it  the  name  vicin.  It  has  properties  analogous 
to  those  of  asparagin. 

Barth  has  investigated  a product  of  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on  resorcin  observed  by  him 
some  time  ago.  He  finds  it  to  be  soluble  in  al- 
kalies, and  precipitable  by  adds  in  bright  brown 


flocks,  which  on  drying  show  a magnificent  green 
metallic  lustre,  and  by  transmitted  light  are  scar- 
let. It  is  an  ether  of  resorcin. 

Bindschedler  and  Busch  have  described  the 
synthetic  process  by  which  the  new  red  color, 
eosin,  is  produced  artificially.  As  is  well  known, 
eosin  is  derived  from  fluorescein,  which  is  a prod- 
uct of  the  action  of  phthalic  acid  on  resorcin. 
The  phthalic  acid  is  readily  prepared  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  naphthalene.  The  resorcin  is  produced 
by  fusing  the  sodium  salt  of  benzol-di sul phonic 
acid  with  soda.  Heating  the  resorcin  and  phthalic 
acid  together  gives  fluorescein ; and  treating  this 
with  bromine  gives  tetrabromfluorescein,  of  which 
eosin  is  the  potassium  salt.  The  price  of  eosin 
is  100  francs  a kilogram. 

Renard  has  studied  the  action  of  electrolytic 
oxygen  on  glycerin,  and  finds  that  there  is  pro- 
duced a glyceric  aldehyde,  which  reduces  ammo> 
nio-silver  nitrate,  giving  a brilliant  mirror  and 
also  the  copper  test. 

Struve  has  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Lechartier 
and  Bellamy  that  fruits  in  the  absence  of  oxygen 
ferment,  evolving  carbonic  gas  and  producing  al- 
cohol, though  there  can  not  be  discerned  any 
yeast  cells  in  them  by  the  microscope. 

Schmidt  has  investigated  the  action  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide  on  the  alkaloids,  and  has  produced 
compounds  of  it  with  strychnine  and  brucine. 

Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann  have  examined  the 
chemical  characters  of  gentisin  and  of  gentisinic 
acid,  into  which  and  phloroglucin  the  former  is 
decomposed.  This  acid  by  heat  yields  carbon 
dioxide  and  hydroquinone. 

Butlerow  has  made  some  experiments  with  the 
milky  juice  of  Cynanchum  acutum , L.  He  finds 
in  it  a volatile  alkaloid  and  a white  gum-resin, 
probably  a phenol,  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
cynanchol. 

Anthropology . — The  Abb6  Petitot  has  publish- 
ed a complete  vocabulary  of  the  Esquimaux  tribes 
inhabiting  the  arctic  coast  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River. 

The  Soci6t6  Am 6 ri caine  de  France  has  pub- 
lished a volume  of  archives,  12mo,  paper,  400 
pages,  devoted  to  investigations  in  American 
archaeology,  especially  that  portion  which  relates 
to  the  Mexican  and  Maya  civilizations. 

An  international  convention  of  archaeologists 
has  been  called  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
4th  of  September  next.  The  movement  is  favor- 
ed by  such  savants  as  Dr.  Peet,  Hon.  J.  D.  Bald- 
win, Principal  J.  W.  Dawson,  and  F.  W.  Putnam. 

A great  work,  “ Demarcation  Politico  dd  Peru 'y 
Edicion  de  la  Direction  Estadistica,”  has  been 
committed  to  Don  Antonio  Raimondi.  Its  design 
is  to  give  a complete  resume  of  the  resources  of 
Peru  in  six  volumes.  The  last  will  be  devoted 
to  ethnology,  including  architectural  remains,  pot- 
tery, arms,  etc.,  of  the  different  Peruvian  tribes. 

Archivio  per  V Antropologia  e V Etnologia,  Faso. 
3 and  4,  contains  an  elaborate  article  upon  the 
anthropology  of  idiots,  by  Enrico  Morselli  and  Au- 
gusta Tamburini. 

Before  the  Anthropological  Institute,  March  28, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor  read  a paper  upon  Japanese  my- 
thology. Their  legends  are  Buddhist,  Chinese,  and 
aboriginal  The  learned  author  devoted  his  pa- 
per most  especially  to  the  last  class,  which  are 
mostly  nature-myths.  At  the  same  meeting  Mr. 
Distant  read  an  essay  upon  the  word  “ Religion” 
as  applied  by  anthropologists. 
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The  London  Academy  of  April  15  has  an  ex- 
tract from  a letter  written  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes 
from  Port  Moresby,  New  Guinea,  to  Professor 
Rolleston,  of  Oxford,  giving  an  account  of  the 
various  tribes  and  dialects  of  the  country,  and  of 
their  implements,  weapons,  houses,  burial  cus- 
toms, etc. 

Among  the  curious  relics  found  in  the  Easter 
Islands  are  some  small  tablets  of  hard  wood, 
with  grooves  in  which  figures  of  animals  are 
carved,  together  with  arbitrary  marks  in  lines 
running  like  the  boustrophedon.  Many  former- 
ly existed,  but  eight  only  are  now  known.  Sev- 
eral attempts  have  been  made  to  decipher  them 
by  Palmer,  Park  Harrison,  J&nnsen,  etc.,  but 
without  success. 

Dr.  Otto  Buchner  contributes  to  Gaea,  1876, 
iil,  an  exhaustive  article  upon  the  origin  of  fire 
implements. 

The  news  for  the  month  in  Zoological  science 
begins  with  a paper  in  the  Popular  Science  Re- 
view, by  Rev.  W.  H.  Dallinger,  on  spontaneous  gen- 
eration. He  is  well  entitled,  from  his  investiga- 
tions in  company  with  Dr.  Drysdale,  to  write  upon 
this  subject,  as  he  has  traced  with  much  care  the 
life  history  of  a cercomonad  (Heteromita).  The 
largest  difficulty  surrounding  the  question  of  the 
mode  of  origin  of  septic  organisms  is  that  of  dis- 
covering their  life-cycle.  “ The  most  refined,  del- 
icate, and  continuous  researches  all  point  to  the 
existence  of  what  are  at  present  ultra-microscop- 
ic germs.”  While  Dallinger  and  Drysdale  have 
shown  that  the  cercomonad  a develop  from  ex- 
tremely minute  germs,  we  have  the  best  experi- 
mental evidenoe  pointing  clearly  to  the  existence 
of  germs,  though  the  microscope  has  failed  to 
demonstrate  the  latter.  Happily  at  this  juncture 
Professor  Tyndall  has  stepped  in,  and  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a physical  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  immeasurably  minute  molecules  of 
matter,  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  pow- 
erful combination  of  lenses  yet  constructed,  which 
are  the  indispensable  precursors  of  bacteria  in 
sterilized  infusions.  In  short,  he  has  opened  up 
a new  and  exact  method  which  must  lead  to  a 
scientific  determination  of  the  existence  and  na- 
ture of  the  bacteria  germs.  After  attacking  Bas- 
tian  in  a manner  as  merciless  as  successful,  he 
thus  tabulates  the  facts  which  bear  on  the  ques- 
tion of  spontaneous  generation : 1,  Dr.  Tyndall 
has  proved,  in  connection  with  a host  of  others, 
but  in  a more  definite  and  precise  manner,  that 
in  filtered  infusions  five  minutes’  boiling  does  kill 
every  form  of  bacteria ; 2,  he  has  further  shown 
that  they  are  propagated ‘by  demonstrable  germs 
only  in  such  infusions ; and  3,  this  fact  removes 
the  probability  of  their  spontaneous  generation  to 
an  almost  infinite  distance. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Cox  describes  in  the  American  Nat- 
uralist the  process  of  division  by  fission  of  a large 
Stentor  mtiUeri  into  two  complete  individuals. 
The  entire  process  required  but  two  hours. 

An  elaborate  paper  on  the  development  of 
Salpa,  an  ascidian,  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
W.  K.  Brooks  in  the  last  Bulletin  of  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology. 

The  same  publication  contains  notes  and  de- 
scriptions of  some  recent  corals  found  by  Mr.  A. 
Agassiz  at  a height  of  2900  to  8000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  at  a distanoe  in  a straight 
line  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  of  twenty  miles. 

The  young  or  larva  of  certain  cave  beetles 


from  Mammoth  and  adjoining  caves  are  figured 
and  briefly  described  by  Dr.  Packard  in  the  Amer- 
ican Naturalist  for  May.  It  appears  that  the 
young  as  well  as  the  adult  beetles  are  blind,  oth- 
erwise they  do  not  differ  much  from  the  young 
of  allied  genera.  The  beetles  are  Adelops  and 
Anophthalmus . Besides  these,  a blind  coleopter- 
ous larva  belonging  to  an  unknown  species  was 
discovered  in  the  Carter  caves  in  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky. Remarks  are  also  made  on  the  degree  of 
variation  in  these  cave  insects,  which  seems  due 
more  to  varying  means  of  subsistence  than  any 
other  cause.  The  amount  of  variation,  however, 
is  very  slight. 

The  effect  of  certain  poisons  on  medusce  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  states  that  strychnia* 
exerts  a very  marked  influence  upon  them.  “ Of 
the  species  I have  met  with,  Cyanea  capillata  is 
the  most  suitable  for  showing  the  effects  of  this 
poison,  from  the  fact  that  in  water  kept  at  a con- 
stant temperature  the  normal  pulsations  of  this 
animal  are  as  regular  as  are  those  of  a heart 
Shortly  after  a solution  of  strychnia  has  been  add- 
ed to  the  water  in  which  a specimen  of  C.  capillata 
is  contained,  unmistakable  sigy  of  irregularity  in 
the  pulsations  of  the  animal  supervene.  This  ir- 
regularity then  increases  more  and  more,  until  at 
last  it  grows  into  well-marked  convulsions.  The 
convulsions  manifest  themselves  in  the  form  of 
extreme  deviations  from  the  rhythmical  character 
of  the  normal  contractions,  amounting,  in  fact,  to 
nothing  less  than  tonic  spasms.  It  is  further  of 
importance  to  remark  that  the  convulsions  are 
very  plainly  of  a paroxysmal  nature,  prolonged 
periods  of  uninterrupted  convulsions  being  every 
now  and  then  relieved  by  shorter  periods  of  re- 
pose, during  which  the  medusa  remains  perfectly 
motionless  in  a fully  expanded  form.  C.  capillata 
will  live  for  many  hours  when  under  the  innuenoe 
of  strychnia,  but  eventually  death*  supervenes. 
The  animal  dies  in  full  diastole.” 

The  fishes  of  Lake  Titicaca,  in  Peru,  12,500 
feet  above  the  sea,  have  been  found  by  Messrs. 
Agassiz  and  Garman  to  be  but  few  in  number, 
and  represented  by  only  two  genera.  A month 
of  search  and  inquiry  discovered  but  one  species 
of  a siluroid  and  five  of  Orestias — a cyprinodont 

A singular  frog-like  creature  ( Cydorhampus  cu- 
leus)  is  described  by  Mr.  Garman  from  Lake  Titi- 
caca. It  is  very  abundant  in  the  extensive  beds 
of  weeds  which  occur  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
They  feed  on  the  mollusks,  Crustacea,  worms,  etc., 
and  are  fed  upon  by  the  birds  and  fishes.  It  is 
able  to  remain  under  water  for  great  lengths  of 
time  without  coming  up  for  air.  “ Hours  of  watch- 
ing in  clear  water,  where  many  could  be  seen, 
failed  to  detect  any  approaching  the  surface.  It 
is  possible  that  they  are  more  lively  at  night, 
when  their  enemies  are  less  active.  Numbers 
were  brought  up  in  the  trawl  at  more  than  four 
miles  from  the  shore.  None  were  found  on  the 
land.  The  natives  were  positive  they  never  left 
the  water.” 

Dr.  Gunther  has  recently  discovered  that  the 
young  of  the  sword-fishes  and  Chcetodus  possess 
structures  exceedingly  different  from  that  of  the 
adult  In  the  young  Choetodus  the  front  of  the 
body  is  shielded  with  large  bony  plates,  which  in 
one  species  are  produced  into  three  long  equidis- 
tant horns,  which  diverge  ray-like  from  the  body. 
In  the  sword-fishes  the  scapular  arch  is  prolonged 
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into  a horn  at  the  lower  part,  and  the  ventral 
fins  are  wanting.  There  is  no  sword,  but  the 
jaws  are  long,  of  equal  length,  and  both  are  fur- 
nished with  teeth.  As  the  fish  grows,  the  scapu- 
lar horn  disappears,  the  ventral  fins  grow,  and 
the  upper  jaw  is  developed  in  excess  of  the  low- 
er. The  long  teeth  disappear,  and  the  upper  jaw 
grows  into  the  toothless  sword-like  weapon  which 
gives  the  fish  its  peculiar  character. 

In  Engineering , perhaps  the  most  interesting 
item  of  news  concerns  the  progress  of  the  drill- 
ing operations  at  Hell  Gate.  This  work,  it  is 
said,  is  now  completed,  and  the  machines  have 
been  transferred  to  Flood  Rock.  The  mine  will 
be  sprung  next  July  or  August.  There  are  172 
pillars  which  support  the  roof  of  rock,  and  some 
8000  borings  have  been  made  for  the  insertion 
of  explosive  material.  The  work  at  Flood  Rock 
goes  on  day  and  night. 

The  problem  of  substituting  steam  for  horses 
upon  street  railways  is  attracting  increasing  at- 
tention. We  lately  recorded  the  successful  trial 
of  the  Baldwin  steam-car  in  Brooklyn,  and  may 
supplement  that  notice  with  the  statement  that, 
‘since  our  last,  several  trials  of  new  steam  motors 
for  the  above  puifpse  have  been  made  simulta- 
neously in  various  cities.  The  so-called  Wood- 
bury steam  street  car,  it  is  worthy  of  mention, 
was  experimented  upon  the  Market  Street  Pas- 
senger Railway  in  Philadelphia,  and,  from  all  ac- 
counts, made  an  excellent  impression.  Without 
entering  into  details  of  construction,  it  will  suffice 
to  state  that  certain  of  the  standing  objections  to 
the  employment  of  steam  street  motors  appear  in 
this  case  to  be  obviated.  The  car  has  certain  nov- 
elties of  construction  that  permit  it  to  be  taken 
around  sharp  curves  without  difficulty  or  violence, 
the  machinery  is  compact,  and  neither  smoke  nor 
escaping  steam  is  permitted  to  be  visible. 

It  is  currently , reported  that  the  capital  re- 
quired for  testing  the  practicability  of  the  English 
Channel  tunnel  project  is  being  rapidly  got  to- 
gether. 

The  London  papers  announce  the  opening  of  a 
new  under-ground  railroad  in  that  city  on  April 
5.  The  new  line  is  called  the  East  London  Rail- 
way, and  extends  from  Liverpool  Street  Station, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  by  an  approxi- 
mately semicircular  path  through  the  old  Thames 
Tunnel  to  a junction  with  the  South  London  Rail- 
way at  Peckham — a distance  of  six  and  a quarter 
miles,  passing  by  a tunnel  for  600  feet  under  the 
London  Docks  as  well  as  under  the  Thames  itself. 
The  line  has  cost  thus  far  about  £8,200,000,  or 
at  the  rate  of  $2,816,000  currency  per  mile. 

The  project  for  an  Indo-European  railroad  has 
received  fresh  interest  by  the  recently  announced 
proposal  of  M.  Cotard  made  to  the  French  Geo- 
graphical Society.  M.  Cotar d’s  project,  which 
enjoys*  the  patronage  of  M.  De  Lesseps  and  other 
distinguished  personages,  proposes  the  construc- 
tion of  a line  of  railway  from  Orenburg,  through 
Tashkend  and  Balkh,  to  Peshawur,  a distance  of 
3800  kilometers  (2360  miles).  The  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  about  $200,000,000.  When  con- 
structed, it  is  said  that  eleven  days  will  suffice 
for  going  from  Paris  to  Calcutta. 

The  extent  to  which  the  under-ground  system 
of  telegraphy  has  been  developed  in  Europe — 
though  in  this  country  we  are  just  beginning  to 
discuss  the  question  of  removing  the  poles  from 
the  crowded  streets  of  cities — may  be  inferred 


from  the  statement  that  steps  have  been  taken 
to  lay  down  immediately  a subterranean  line  from 
Halle  to  Berlin,  and  that  in  future,  as  per  official 
announcement,  all  the  German  telegraphs  will  be 
under-ground. 

The  Railroad  Gazette  announces,  up  to  May  6, 
the  construction  of  432  miles  of  new  railroad  in 
the  United  States  in  1876,  against  220  miles  re- 
ported for  the  same  period  in  1876,  876  miles  in 
1874,  and  664  miles  in  1873. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Wooten,  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
lately  read  before  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  a paper  describing  the  details  of  an  ap- 
paratus by  which  ordinary  anthracite  coal  waste 
from  the  dirt  banks  at  the  mines  can  be  success- 
fully and  profitably  burned  in  the  furnaces  of 
stationary  and  locomotive  boilers.  The  appa- 
ratus, which  can  be  readily  applied  to  existing 
boilers,  consists  substantially  in  forcing  air  by 
means  of  a jet  of  steam  into  an  inclosed  ash-pan, 
and  passing  the  mingled  steam  and  air  through 
a perforated  fire-bed  of  peculiar  construction,  on 
which  the  fuel  is  spread  out  in  a layer  of  about 
three  inches  thickness.  The  device  has  been  ap- 
plied with  considerable  success  to  both  stationary 
and  locomotive  boilers,  and  the  results  appear  to 
indicate  that  the  hitherto  neglected  and  valueless 
material  known  as  coal  dirt,  which  accumulates 
in  immense  quantities  near  the  outlet  of  the  coal 
mines,  can  be  profitably  used  for  generating  steam, 
and  that  hereafter  it  must  be  regarded  as  a valu- 
able fuel 

In  close  connection  with  the  above,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  remark  that  the  extensive  works  for 
some  time  in  course  of  erection  at  Port  Richmond, 
Philadelphia,  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  fuel 
from  anthracite  coal  dust  on  the  system  of  Mr. 
E.  F.  Loiseau  (described  in  several  previous  is- 
sues of  Harper Monthly ),  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing completion.  The  factory  is  calculated,  when 
started  in  operation,  to  produce  about  160  tons 
of  compressed  fuel  per  day,  which,  it  is  affirmed, 
will  be  sold  for  one  dollar  per  ton  less  than  the 
price  of  stove  coal.  Contracts  have  been  made 
by  the  company  for  all  the  coal  dust  at  the  Rich- 
mond wharves,  the  shipping  point  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad,  and  for  an  addi- 
tional supply  from  the  Lehigh  region. 

A new  alloy,  called  manganese  - bronze,  has 
lately  been  produced  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Parsons.  The 
new  product,  which  from  account  promises  to 
play  an  important  part  as  a constructive  mate- 
rial, is  formed  by  incorporating  manganese  with 
the  various  bronze  mixtures,  the  object  being  to 
utilize  the  strong  affinity  of  manganese  for  oxy- 
gen in  removing  any  oxide  existing  in  the  metaL 
The  results  show  that  the  addition  of  manganese 
to  the  alloy,  besides  improving  its  texture,  mate- 
rially increases  its  strength  and  tenacity. 

A large  establishment  for  the  special  manu- 
facture of  malleable  glass  by  the  Bastie  process 
has  been  commenced  in  France. 

The  experiments  in  electric  lighting  are  being 
continued  at  the  Northern  Railway  Station,  Paris, 
and  if  they  prove  successful,  the  system  will  be 
largely  introduced.  In  these  trials  the  Gramme 
machine  is  employed. 

A fog-signal  consisting  of  a reflector  of  great 
size  and  thickness,  at  the  focus  of  which  a small 
piece  of  artillery  charged  with  gun-cotton  is  fired 
at  intervals,  is  reported  to  have  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  British  Light-house  Commission. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  23d  of  May. — The 
Legislative  Appropriation  Bill  was  passed  by 
the  House,  April  28. — The  Post-office  Appropria- 
tion Bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  May  7. 

The  Hawaiian  Treaty  Bill  was  passed  by  the 
House,  May  8.  On  the  same  day,  in  the  Senate, 
a resolution  was  adopted  setting  forth  the  injury 
resulting  from  Chinese  immigration,  and  instruct- 
ing the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  consider  the 
subject,  and  report  a bill  placing  adequate  re- 
strictions upon  the  immigration.  On  the  16th, 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Senator  Jones,  April  24-25,  made  a long  speech 
in  the  Senate,  advocating  the  maintenance  of  the 
silver  as  well  as  the  gold  standard  of  values. 

A bill  to  extend  the  time  to  pre-emptors  on 
public  lands  has  been  passed  by  both  Houses. 

President  Grant,  May  4,  in  response  to  a reso- 
lution passed  by  the  House  requesting  him  to  in- 
form the  House  whether  any  executive  duties 
have  within  a specified  period  been  perfor  med  at 
a distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  replied 
that  he  failed  lo  find  in  the  Constitution  the  au- 
thority given  to  the  House  to  require  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, an  independent  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, an  account  of  his  discharge  of  his  duties, 
either  as  to  when,  where,  or  how  they  were  per- 
formed. 

President  Grant  has  nominated  the  Hon.  Ed- 
wards Pierrepont  as  minister  to  England,  the 
Hon.  Alphonso  Taft  to  succeed  the  latter  as  At- 
torney-General, and  J.  Donald  Cameron  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  War.  The  Senate  has  confirmed  these 
nominations. 

The  Indiana  Democratic  State  Convention,  at 
Indianapolis,  April  19,  nominated  Congressman 
James  D.  Williams  for  Governor,  and  adopted  a 
platform  opposed  to  specie  resumption  in  1879. 

State  Conventions  to  select  delegates  to  the 
National  Conventions  have  been  held  as  follows : 
Massachusetts  Republican,  in  Boston,  April  26, 
selecting  unpledged  delegates ; New  York  Demo- 
cratic, at  Utica,  April  26,  preferring  Governor 
Tilden;  Arkansas  Republican,  at  Little  Rock, 
April  27 ; California  Republican,  at  San  Francis- 
co, April  27,  preferring  Mr.  Blaine ; Oregon  Re- 
publican, May  4,  preferring  Mr.  Blaine  ; Maryland 
Republican,  May  4,  preferring  Mr.  Blaine  ; Mich- 
igan Republican,  at  Grand  Rapids,  May  10,  select- 
ing unpledged  delegates ; Tennessee  Democratic, 
at  Maryville,  May  10,  preferring  Governor  Tilden ; 
Ohio  Democratic,  at  Cincinnati,  May  17,  preferring 
Governor  Allen ; Iowa  Democratic,  at  Des  Moines, 
May  17,  selecting  unpledged  delegates  ; New  Jer- 
sey Republican,  at  Trenton,  May  17,  selecting 
unpledged  delegates;  Alabama  Republican,  at 
Montgomery,  May  17,  no  instructions;  Kentucky 
Republican,  at  Louisville,  May  18,  preferring  Mr. 
Bristow ; Delaware  Republican,  at  Dover,  May  18, 
preferring  Mr.  Blaine. 

The  Greenback  National  Convention  at  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  May  18,  nominated  Peter  Cooper, 
of  New  York,  for  President,  and  Senator  Booth, 
of  California,  for  Vice-President. 

William  H.  Barnum  has  been  elected  United 
States  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  late  Senator  Ferry. 


Governor  Tilden,  of  New  York,  has  signed  the 
bill  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  allowing  a wife 
to  testify  in  favor  of  her  husband  in  criminal 
cases,  the  law  does  not  compel  the  wife  to  be 
a witness. 

The  Centennial  Exposition  was  opened  at  Phil- 
adelphia, May  10,  by  an  address  from  President 
Grant.  The  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  assisted  the 
President  in  setting  the  machinery  in  motion  by 
starting  the  Corliss  engine. 

In  Mexico  the  government  forces  have  gained 
important  advantages  over  the  revolutionists,  and 
have  recaptured  Matamoras. 

The  Spanish  Cortes,  May  3,  by  a vote  of  226  to 
89,  rejected  the  amendments  against  the  religious 
toleration  clause  of  the  constitution.  The  clause 
was  adopted,  May  12,  by  a vote  of  220  to  84. 

The  British  House  of  Commons,  May  11,  by  a 
vote  of  334  to  . 226,  rejected  the  motion  of  Sir 
Henry  James  for  a vote  of  censure  on  the  course 
of  the  government  in  regard  to  the  Royal  Titles 
Act  The  vote  had  been  made  by  the  ministry  a 
test  of  confidence. — The  bill  for  woman  suffrage 
was  lost — 152  yeas  and  289  nays. — The  Element- 
ary Educational  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons,  on  the  18th,  and  read  a 
first  time.  It  provides  that  no  child  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  or  other  labor  before  the 
age  of  ten  years,  or  between  ten  and  fourteen, 
unless  it  has  a certificate  that  it  has  attended 
school  250  days  of  the  year  for  five  years,  or  has 
passed  an  examination  showing  a certain  degree 
of  education.  Local  authorities  are  empowered 
to  enforce  penalties  on  parents  for  neglecting  to 
send  their  children  to  school  The  application 
of  the  bill  is  to  be  gradual,  the  number  of  times 
which  children  must  have  attended  school  before 
their  employment  is  permitted  being  gradually  in- 
creased until  1881,  when  the  bill  attains  full  force. 

M.  Ricard,  the  French  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
died  suddenly,  May  12.  He  was  succeeded  by  M. 
De  Marcere. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  May  18,  re- 
jected the  motion  for  complete  amnesty — yeas, 
52 ; nays,  894. 

The  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  May  2, 
passed  the  bill  providing  for  an  imperial  direc- 
tion of  railways.  The  House  of  Peers  passed 
the  bill  on  the  18th. 

At  Salonica,  in  European  Turkey,  May  6,  there 
occurred  a sanguinary  riot,  in  which  the  German 
and  French  consuls  were  killed. 

DISASTER* 

May  17. — Boiler  explosion  on  the  steamer  Pat 
Cleburne,  six  miles  below  Shawnee  town,  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  Nine  persons  killed,  including 
the  captain. 

April  20. — Fifteen  pilgrims  drowned  while 
crossing  the  river  Vienne,  near  Parsac,  in  France. 

April  80. — Boiler  explosion  on  a ferry-boat 
between  Rudesheim  and  Bingen,  on  the  Rhine 
Thirty  persons  killed. 

OBITUARY. 

April  25. — In  New  York,  Barney  Williams,  a 
prominent  actor,  aged  fifty -three  years. 

April  28. — In  England,  Thomas  Aird,  the  poet, 
aged  seventy-four  years. 
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AH ! what  chat  there  must  have  been  at  those 
dinners  mentioned  in  the  Macaulay  memoirs ! 
What  a party,  for  instance,  was  this : “ Dined  at 
the  club.  Dr.  Holland  in  the  chair.  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Mahon,  Macau- 
lay,  Millman,  Van  de  Weyer,  Lord  Carlisle,  David 
Dundas,  Lord  Harry  Vane,  Stafford  O’Brien.  The 
bishop  talked  of  the  wit  of  Rowland  Hill.  One 
day  his  chapel,  with  a thinner  attendance  than 
usual,  suddenly  filled  during  a shower  of  rain. 
He  said,  ‘I  have  often  heard  of  religion  being 
used  as  a cloak,  but  never  before  as  an  umbrella.’ 
In  his  later  life  he  used  to  come  to  his  chapel  in  a 
carriage.  He  got  an  anonymous  letter  rebuking 
him  for  this,  because  it  was  not  the  way  his  heav- 
enly Master  traveled.  He  read  the  letter  from 
the  pulpit,  said  it  was  quite  true,  and  that  if  the 
writer  would  come  to  the  vestry  afterward  with  a 
saddle  and  bridle,  he  would  ride  him  home.1’ 

On  another  occasion,  at  a breakfast  given  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Macaulay  told  a story 
about  one  of  the  French  prophets  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  came  into  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  and  announced  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  sent  him  to  command  Lord  Holt  to 
enter  a nolle  prosequi . “If,”  said  Lord  Holt, 

44  the  Holy  Ghost  had  wanted  a nolle  prosequi,  he 
would  have  bid  you  apply  to  the  Attorney-Gener- 
al. The  Holy  Ghost  knows  that  I can  not  enter 
a nolle  prosequi.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  I 
can  do ; I can  lay  a lying  knave  by  the  heels,” 
and  thereupon  he  committed  him  to  prison. 

This,  told  of  Thomas  Campbell,  is  also  very 
neat,  as  illustrating  the  sentiment  with  which  the 
authors  of  old  days  regarded  their  publishers. 
At  a literary  dinner  Campbell  asked  leave  to  pro: 
pose  a toast,  and  gave  the  health  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  The  war  was  at  its  height,  and  the 
very  mention  of  Napoleon’s  name,  except  in  con- 
junction with  some  uncomplimentary  epithet,  was 
in  most  cases  regarded  as  an  outrage.  A storm 
of  groans  burst  out,  and  Campbell  with  difficulty 
comd  get  a few  sentences  heard.  44  Gentlemen,” 
he  said, 44  you  must  not  mistake  me.  I admit  that 
the  French  emperor  is  a tyrant.  I admit  that  he 
is  a monster.  I admit  that  he  is  the  'sworn  foe 
of  our  own  nation,  and,  if  you  will,  of  the  whole 
human  race.  But,  gentlemen,  we  must  be  just 
to  our  great  enemy.  We  must  not  forget  that  he 
once  shot  a bookskler”  The  guests,  of  whom 
two  out  of  every  three  lived  by  their  pens,  burst 
into  a roar  of  laughter,  and  Campbell  sat  down  in 
triumph. 

Lord  Holland  gave  Macaulay  an  account  of  a 
visit  which  he  paid  long  ago  to  the  court  of  Den- 
mark, and  of  King  Christian,  the  madman,  who 
was  at  last  deprived  of  all  real  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment on  account  of  his  infirmity.  44  Such  a 
Tom  of  Bedlam  I never  saw,”  said  Lord  Holland. 
“One  day  the  Neapolitan  embassador  came  to 
the  levee,  and  made  a profound  bow  to  his  Maj- 
esty. His  Majesty  bowed  still  lower.  The  Nea- 
politan bowed  down  his  head  almost  to  the 
ground;  when,  behold!  the  king  clapped  his 
hands  on  his  Excellency’s  shoulders,  and  jumped 
over  him  like  a boy  playing  at  leap-frog.”  Alas ! 


what  a gymnast  was  there  lost  to  the  world  in 
that  lively  potentate ! 

In  a foot-note  is  given  this  pungent  extract 
from  Macaulay’s  famous  article  on  Bar&re,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  ; 

44  As  soon  as  he  ceases  to  write  trifles,  he  be- 
gins to  write  lies ; and  such  lies ! A man  who 
has  never  been  within  the  tropics  does  not  know 
what  a thunder-storm  means;  a man  who  has 
never  looked  on  Niagara  has  but  a faint  idea  of 
a cataract;  and  he  who  has  not  read  Barfere’s 
Memoirs  may  be  said  not  to  know  what  it  is  to 
lie” 

Macaulay  was  always  willing  to  accept  a 
friendly  challenge  to  a feat  of  memory.  One 
day,  in  the  board-room  of  the  British  Museum, 
Sir  David  Dundas  saw  him  hand  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen a sheet  of  foolscap  covered  with  writing, 
arranged  in  three  parallel  columns  down  each 
of  the  four  pages.  This  document,  of  which  the 
ink  was  still  wet,  proved  to  be  a full  list  of  the 
senior  wranglers  at  Cambridge,  with  their  dates 
and  colleges,  for  the  hundred  yearft  during  which 
the  names  of  senior  wranglers  had  been  recorded 
in  the  University  calendar.  On  another  occa- 
sion Sir  David  asked, 

44  Macaulay,  do  you  know  your  Popes  ?” 

44  No,”  was  the  answer ; 44 1 always  get  wrong 
among  the  Innocents.” 

44  But  can  you  say  your  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury ?” 

44  Any  fool,”  said  Macaulay,  44  could  say  his 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  backward ;”  and  he 
went  off  at  a score,  drawing  breath  only  once  in 
order  to  remark  on  the  oddity  of  there  having 
been  both  an  Archbishop  Bancroft  and  an  Arch- 
bishop Bancroft,  until  Sir  David  stopped  him  at 
Cranmer. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  two  following  to  a 
gentleman  at  Ottawa : 

Not  a great  many  people  know  that  our  popu- 
lar and  genial  Governor-General  (Lord  Dufferin) 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  use  of  one  of  his 
eyes,  since  by  wearing  a glass  substitute  and  gn 
eyeglass  the  useless  eye  appears  44  as  good  as 
new.”  This  misfortune  has  more  than  once  been 
the  occasion  of  amusing  rencontres,  one  of  which 
I especially  remember,  and  no  offense  could,  in 
telling  it,  be  supposed  to  be  given,  since  his  lord- 
ship  has  told  the  story  himself. 

While  traveling  through  Ireland  (his  native 
land)  some  years  ago,  Lord  D.,  when  nearing 
his  destination,  made  use  of  the  traditional  jaunt- 
ing-car. Paddy,  the  driver,  was  on  that  day 
particularly  loquacious  and  communicative,  and 
during  the  journey  volunteered  a great  deal  of  in- 
formation on  the  different  subjects  that  present- 
ed themselves,  and  this  flow  of  conversation  was 
all  the  more  free  and  easy  since  he  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  rank  of  his  passenger.  Not 
to  be  unsocial,  the  future  Governor-General  asked 
Paddy  what  news  he  had  to  tell  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. “As  for  news,  yer  honor,”  replied  the 
unsuspecting  driver, 14  shine  I know  of  no  newB 
that  would  interist  a gintleman  loike  yerself,  un- 
less it  Is  that  that  one-eyed  Dufferin  is  goin’  to 
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marry  Kate  Hamilton.”  Though  his  lordship  in* 
wardly  enjoyed  the  joke,  he  was  gracious  enough 
to  deny  himself  the  priyilege  of  seeing  the  state 
of  consternation  the  talkative  car-driver  fell  into 
when  he  found  that  the  “one-eyed  Dufferin”  he 
had  spoken  so  familiarly  of  and  his  passenger 
were  one  and  the  same  person. 

And  so  by  an  easy  transition  we  come  to  a tale 
of  this  city  (Ottawa). 

There  was  established  here  some  time  ago  a 
steam  dyeing-works.  The  proprietor  of  the  said 
works  believes  (well  were  it  if  there  were  more 
like  him)  that  the  employer’s  duty  to  his  em- 
ployes does  not  end  when  they  have  been  paid 
off  on  Saturday  night,  and  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple he  tries  the  effect  of  moral  suasion.  Among 
other  things,  he  has  had  hung  up  across  the  work- 
rooms several  cards,  on  which  are  printed  Script- 
ural texts,  proverbs,  etc.  This  has  doubtless  its 
good  effect,  but  certain  it  is  that  it  is  thrown 
away  on  one  of  his  employes,  a bright  - looking 
girl;  for  on  the  arrival  of  visitors  to  view  the 
works,  or  to  create  a little  amusement  among 
her  fellow-workers,  she  has  a card  in  imitation 
of  those  hanging  around  fixed  so  as  to  be  easily 
put  up  bn  the  wall  and  again  lowered  at  a min- 
ute’s notice  (the  latter  part  of  the  performance 
taking  place  when  the  proprietor  shows  himself), 
and  containing  this  inscription : 

Thursday,— Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow 
we  must  dye. 

True  enough,  Friday  was  one  of  their  dyeing 
days. 

This  is  good  enough  to  be  American : A mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  well  known  for  his  ready  and 
unfailing  humor,  had  lately  to  undergo  a serious 
operation  for  an  abscess  in  the  leg.  It  was  at 
one  time  feared,  but  without  cause,  that  amputa- 
tion of  the  limb  would  be  necessary.  Just  as  the 
operation  was  about  to  begin,  the  honorable  mem- 
ber quietly  remarked  to  the  surgeon,  “ Remember 
that  if  you  cut  off  my  leg,  I can’t  stand  for  the 
city  any  more.  But,”  he  added,  after  a short 
pause,  as  if  for  consideration,  “ after  all,  I shall 
be  able  to  stump  the  county.” 

In  the  life  of  the  late  Dr.  Sumner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  is  the  following,  which  is  of  suffi- 
cient general  interest  to  warrant  reproduction  in 
the  Drawer : 

“It  happened  one  Sunday  that  the  king 
[George  IV.]  was  desirous  of  receiving  the  Holy 
Communion.  He  was  usually  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving it  alone  and  fasting,  at  ten  o’clock ; but, 
on  this  particular  occasion,  he  wished  to  have  the 
service  an  hour  earlier,  and  accordingly  desired 
that  his  chaplain  should  be  in  readiness  at  nine 
o’clock.  The  king  was  punctual  to  the  time  ap- 
pointed, but  no  chaplain  was  there.  An  hour 
passed  away,  and  still  Mr.  Sumner  did  not  ap- 
pear. The  king  grew  impatient,  and  on  inquiry 
ascertained  that  the  servant  to  whom  the  message 
had  been  intrusted  had  entirely  forgotten  to  de- 
liver it.  The  consequence  was  that  the  king  at 
once  dismissed  him  from  his  service.  When  the 
chaplain  arrived  at  the  usual  hour,  unconscious 
of  any  thing  out  of  the  common  way  haring  oc- 
curred, he  found  the  whole  court  in  dismay.  The 
king  was  in  a violent  passion,  and  unable  to  con- 
trol himself.  Mr.  Sumner  at  once  went  into  the 


royal  presence,  and  on  the  king  expressing  a 
wish  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion,  told  him 
plainly  that  he  did  not  seem  at  that  time  in  a fit 
state  to  receive  it ; that  he  must  learn  to  restrain 
his  passion ; that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  in  charity 
with  all  men ; and  that  he  must  show  by  his  for- 
giveness of  the  servant  whom  he  had  dismissed 
that  such  was  the  state  of  his  mind  at  that  time. 
The  king  took  the  rebuke  in  good  part,  and  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  at  what  had  occurred,  and 
Mr.  Sumner  then  further  said  that  if  he  had  re- 
ally forgiven  the  servant  and  bore  no  enmity 
against  him,  his  Majesty  ought  to  reinstate  him 
in  his  service,  which  would  afford  a proof  to  all 
of  his  real  regret  at  what  had  taken  place.  At 
this  stage  Mr.  Sumner  requested  the  king's  per- 
mission to  retire,  to  enable  his  Majesty  quietly  to 
think  over  the  whole  matter.  Accordingly,  the 
king  was  left  alone  for  a short  time,  and  when 
his  chaplain  was  re-admitted  into  his  presence, 
the  king  told  him  that  he  would  grant  the  re- 
quest which  had  been  made,  and  that  the  servant 
should  be  restored  to  his  former  place.  Em- 
boldened by  his  success,  Mr.  Sumner  urged  one 
further  point,  that  the  king  should  not  receive 
the  Holy  Communion  alone,  but  with  the  rest 
of  the  household,  after  the  service.  For  some 
time  the  king  demurred  to  this,  but  at  last  con- 
sented, and  knelt  at  the  holy  tablo  with  his  house- 
hold, the  servant  who  had  been  in  fault  being  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  the  communicants.  It 
is  only  right  to  add  that,  some  time  afterward, 
the  king,  with  much  heartiness,  thanked  his  ohap- 
lain  for  the  line  which  he  had  taken  in  the  whole 
matter.” 

In  the  Life  of  Dr . Norman  MacUod,  just  pub- 
lished, a page  or  two  is  given  to  an  aooount  of 
his  visit  to  the  poet  Wordsworth,  from  which  we 
quote  this  droll  paragraph  : 

“Wordsworth  said  that  Professor  Wilson  was 
an  exceedingly  clever  man,  and  that  it  wa9  such 
a pity  that  his  talents  and  energies  were  not  di- 
rected to  one  point  On  our  return  to  the  house 
he  said  he  had  suffered  much  distress.  His  dear 
f ister  was  dead,  his  daughter  was  lying  ill  with 
spine  disease,  and  now  an  old  family  servaut  was 
dying.  1 But,’  said  he,  * I endeavor  to  amuse  my- 
self as  / can.' ” 

Another: 

One  night  Mr.  Gaskell  was  at  a party  at  the 

Duke  of ’s ; Sir  Robert  Peel,  Wellington,  and 

some  others  were  playing  whist ; Croker  (John 
Wilson)  was  learning  icarti  at  another  table. 
“ Go,”  said  Peel  to  one  of  his  friends,  44  and  ask 
if  he  ever  learned  the  gfcme  before.” 

“ Never,”  Baid  Croker, 44  upon  my  soul.” 

44  Well,”  said  Peel  to  his  friend,  who  returned, 
44  I’ll  bet,  in  twenty  minutes  by  my  watch,  Croker 
tells  his  teacher  that  he  does  not  know  how  to 
play.” 

In  five  minutes  Croker  was  heard  saying, 14  Well, 
do  you  know,  I should  not  have  thought  that  the 
best  way  of  playing.” 

This  was  received  with  a roar  of  laughter. 

Another: 

Once,  at  a public  dinner,  when  the  toast  of 
44  The  poets  of  Scotland,”  coupled  with  the  name 

of  Dugald  M , was  proposed,  in  terms  which 

seemed  to  disparage  the  practical  importance  of 
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their  art,  Dugald,  rising  in  great  indignation,  de- 
termined to  give  the  ignoramus  a lesson  on  the 
grandeur  of  the  offended  Muse.  “ I will  tell  the 
gentleman,”  he  shouted,  “what  poetry  is.  Po- 
etry is  the  language  of  the  tempest  when  it  roars 
through  the  crashing  forest.  The  waves  of  the 
ocean  tossing  their  foaming  crests  under  the  lash 
of  the  hurricane — they,  Sir,  speak  poetry.  Poet- 
ry, Sir ! poetry  was  the  voice  in  which  the  Al- 
mighty thundered  through  the  awful  peaks  of 
Sinai ; and  I,  myself,  Sir,  have  published  five  vol- 
umes of  poetry ; and  the  last,  in  its  third  edition, 
can  be  hod  for  the  pfice  of  Jive  shillings  and  six- 
pence/1* 

And  this : 

When  Dr.  Macleod  was  traveling  in  Canada  he 

met  old  Dr.  M , who  had  a frightful  stammer. 

4<  I asked  how  they  spent  the  Sabbath,  having  no 
minister.  He  said, 1 1 t-tried  to  col-col-lect  the 
pe-pe-people  to  hear  a s-s-s-s-sermon ; but,  after 
reading  one,  s-somehow  or  other  they  did  not 
c-come  to  hear  me  again.  It  was  t-too  b-bad.’ 
Poor  fellow  1 fancy  him  reading  a sermon  1” 

Another  story  of  this  old  gentleman:  They 
were  driving  together  through  the  forest  on  a 
frightfully  hot  day,  and  the  doctor,  in  a tremen- 
dous heat,  from  the  conjoined  labor  of  whipping 
his  horse  and  stammering,  began  to  implore  Nor- 
man Macleod  to  send  them  a minister.  “We 
d-d-don’t  expect  a v-v-very  c-c-clever  man,  but 
would  be  quite  pleased  to  have  one  who  could 
g-g-give  us  a p-p-plain  every-day  s-s-sermon,  like 
what  you  g-gave  us  yourself  today** 

Just  at  this  period  of  time,  when  national  poli- 
tics happen  to  be  going  on  on  the  largest  scale 
possible,  the  following  anthem  is  timely  as  well 
as  meritorious : 

Sho  sht&nds  der  streets  and  gorners  round 
It  sefrel  nazes  to  be  ground, 

Und  shmiled  and  bowed  and  nefer  frowned  ? 

Der  Candidate. 

Who  hold  your  hand  ven  you  would  start, 

Und  told  you  you  was  mighty  shmart, 

Und  how  he  luved  you  mit  his  hart  ? 4 

Der  Candidate. 


A bit  of  Democratic  humor  in  the  recent  de- 
bate on  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  in  the  House 
proved  efficient  to  defeat  a Democratic  scheme 
for  retrenchment,  and  saved  the  Marine  Band. 
Mr.  Lewis,  a Democrat  from  Alabama,  offered  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  to  abolish  the  Marine  Band.  This 
brought  another  Democrat  upon  his  feet — Mr. 
Harrison,  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Harrison  drew  a pic- 
ture of  President  Grant  enjoying  the  music  of 
the  Marine  Band  in  the  grounds  of  the  White 
House,  while  his  friends  sat  around  with  their 
feet  on  the  balustrade  smoking  his  Partagas ; and 
he  spoke  of  himself  moving  through  a crowd  of 
Republicans  in  the  grounds,  with  one  hand  on  his 
purse  and  the  other  on  his  watch  fob.  Next  year, 
with  a Democratic  occupant  of  the  White  House, 
the  scene  would  be  different. 

A Republican  Member.  “ Then  we  will  have  our 
hands  on  our  purses  and  watches.”  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Harrison.  “ Very  good ; but  we  wvl  be  en- 
joying the  music . I want  to  see  a Democratic 
President  there  listening  to  the  music,  and  I hope 
to  be  one  of  his  friends,  with  my  feet  on  the  bal- 


ustrade, and  one  of  his  Partagas  between  my  lips. 

I am  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the  Marine  Band. 
Think  of  the  Democrats  who  want  to  get  into  the 
White  House.  There  is  a son  of  the  great  Empire 
State  [Tilden],  greater  than  Alexander.  Alexander 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  his  sword,  but  the  knot 
was  only  a ring  of  hemp ; but  this  man  has  cut  a 
ring  of  steel — a Canal  Ring.  And  he  may  be  in 
the  White  House.  I want  the  Marine  Band  there 
to  give  him  music.  And  if  he  should  lead  a bride 
to  the  White  House,  we  will  play  the  ‘Wedding 
March*  and  furnish  sweet  music  beneath  her 
chamber  window.  We  have  other  men  for  that 
position,  any  one  of  whom  would  grace  the  Pres- 
idential chair  as  it  has  not  been  graced  for  long 
years.  Are  we  to  deny  him  the  musio^of  the  Ma- 
rine Band  ? Never,  never,  never.  We  may  hare 
one  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kelley.  “ Bill  Allen.”]  who 
never  speaks  in  the  Senate  without  uttering 
words  of  wisdom  [meaning  Senator  Thurman]. 
Are  we  to  have  no  music  for  him?  No,  Sir; 
never,  never,  never.  [Loud  laughter,  as  much 
at  the  style  and  manner  of  the  speaker  as  at  the 
evident  blunder  of  his  last  remark.]  We  have, 
a little  west  of  the  Hoosier  State,  a great  Demo- 
cratic war-horse  [alluding  to  Mr.  Hendricks,  of 
Indiana] — a man  who,  they  say,  is  a little  of  a 
trimmer.  He  is  a trimmer  because  his  mind  is 
so  round  that  he  sees  both  sides  of  a question, 
and  does  not  grow  wild  on  any  side.  He  may  be 
in  that  position,  and  I may  be  his  friend  in  the 
White  House ; and  shall  he  have  no  music  from  the 
Marine  Band  ? Never,  Sir ; by  my  vote,  never, 
never,  never.  We  may  have  in  that  seat,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a man  who  will  fill  the  chair  as  it  was 
never  filled  before  [alluding  to  Judge  Davis,  of  the 
Supreme  Court]  ; not  a single  inch  of  it  that  will 
not  be  filled.  A man  great  in  law  as  in  politics ; one 
against  whom  not  a word  can  be  said.  Am  I to 
come  here  from  Illinois  to  attend  his  inaugura- 
tion, and  am  I to  go  with  him  to  the  White  House, 
and  have  no  music  to  aid  him  in  tripping  the  light 
fantastic  toe  ? Never,  Sir ; never  with  my  con- 
sent, never.  There  is  still  another  one,  from  your 
own  State,  Mr.  Chairman,  great  in  arms,  great  as 
a civilian  [alluding  to  General  Hancock,  of  Penn- 
sylvania], a man  who,  if  he  had  not  been  great 
as  a general,  would  have  been  great  in  civil  life. 
He  may  be  there.  He  will  wish  to  have  some 
memories  of  the  past  brought  to  his  mind  by 
martial  music.  Is  it  to  be  denied  to  him  ? Shall 
a Marine  Band  be  refused  to  him  ? By  my  vote, 
Sir,  never,  never,  never.  Then,  Sir,  there  is  still 
another, 1 the  Great  Unknown.*  He  is  coming  ten 
thousand  strong  from  every  part  of  the  Union.” 

Mr.  Hardenbergh  (Democrat,  New  Jersey). 
“ Parker.” 

Mr.  Harrison.  “ I will  call  no  names.  He  is 
all  around.  The  Democratic  party  is  full  of  * the 
Great  Unknown.*  When  that 4 Great  Unknown* 
comes  there,  shall  he  have  no  music  ? Shall  no 
tones  come  out  from  those  silvery  instruments, 
blown  by  those  gentlemen  in  scarlet  coats,  to  wel- 
come and  introduce  that 4 Great  Unknown*  to  his 
fellow-citizens  ? Not  by  my  vote,  Sir ; never,  nev- 
er, never.** 

Ab  Mr.  Harrison  sat  down,  he  was  greeted  with 
roars  of  laughter  and  rounds  of  applause  from 
both  sides  of  the  House.  The  speech  and  the 
ridicule  proved  too  much  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.Lewis,  which  was  voted  down  by  a 
very  large  majority. 
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WOLFB’8  UKAU  TkVKMS,  KXW  ttCRYI'OHT,  M A8&AOU  UhfcTTB. 


22/6 

To  a Double  bowl  punch,  22/6— to  howl  do.,  11/8. . . . 
To  a Double  bowl  punch,  22/6— to  Doable  bowl  ditto, 

22/6  

To  dtx  lemon*,  15/ — to  bowl  of  punch,  11/3. . . . > ... . .. 

To  2 Double  bowls  punch 


To  Doable  bowl  punch,  22/6— bowl  punch,  11/3 

To  2 Doable  bowls  punch,  45/— to  bowl  punch,  11/3, 
To  Bowl  punch,  11/3— to  bowl  punch,  11/3.,.,...... 

To  the  Supper*  which  were  Cooked  Hot ...... 

To  R Double  Bowl*  punch  after  Supper 

To  Double  Bowi  Toddy,  12/— Bowl  punch,  11/8. . . . . . 

the  it'*— To  Bowl  of  Egg  Toddy,  7/ 

To  6 pint*  & ♦ of  Spirits  at  10/  pr.  point.... * 

To  & breakfast  of  Coffee  for  said  Company 


Lawful  money.,  j 

Po*T.  ■»  n»$. 

Err’s  Excepted  ^ Wui  iau  Datkmh^et. 

Probably  few  documents  of  the  times  just  pre- 
ceding the  American  Resolution  could  be  pro- 
duced more  curiously  illustrative  of  the  ways  of 
our  ancestors  than  that  given  above.  The  scene 
of  the  exhaustive  process  indicated  by  the  ac- 
count furnished  was  an  ancient  tavern  situated 
on  the  main  street  of  the  town  of  Newburyport. 
The  master  of  the  house.  William  Davenport,  was 
one  of  the  considerable  New  England  contingent 
Which  accompanied  the  British  regulars  to  the 


conquest  of  Canada,  and  fought  under  Wolfe  at 
the  siege  of  Quebec,  which  cost  the  country  so 
dear  in  the  death  of  that  victorious  and  noble- 
spirited  general.  Upon  big  return  home  Mr. 
Davenport  set  up  the  44  Wolfe's  HeadM  in  com- 
memoration of  his  beloved  and  lamented  com- 
mander, that  is,  a portrait  of  him  in  red  coat 
and  cocked  hat  painted  upon  an  ample  sign, 
which  was  suspended  from  a tall  flag-staff  or 
mast  in  front  of  his  tavern.  As  evidence  of  the 
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respect  entertained  for  the  memory  of  this  brave 
and  illustrious  British  general,  here  it  hung  un- 
molested throughout  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
until  the  old  house  was  burned  down  in  the  dis- 
astrous fire  which  devastated  the  town  in  the 
year  1811.  Nevertheless,  the  sign  was  renewed, 
and  also  hung  secure  in  front  of  the  more  mod- 
em hotel  which  succeeded  the  old  “Wolfe’s 
Head”  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  until  lately 
we  know,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  still 
maintains  its  place.  We  have  seen  a rough  but 
graphic  sketch  of  the  famous  place,  when  it  was 
the  spacious  stage  house  for  travelers  between 
Boston  and  the  East,  coaches  departing  on  their 
route,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  horseback 
riding  up  the  street,  and  remember  to  have  heard 
in  youth  of  the  wondrous  feat,  as  it  wa9  then 
considered,  of  a man  with  shackles  on  his  ankles 
walking  on  a tight-rope  from  the  roof  of  the 
tavern  to  that  of  a house  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  to  the  amazement  of  the  assembled 
multitude  beneath.  It  is  evident,  from  an  in- 
spection of  the  bill,  that  the  good  people  of  the 
town,  in  1765,  “ at  the  Greate  Uneasyness  and  Tu- 
mult on  Occasion  of  the  Stamp  Act,”  understood 
well  how  “to  keep  their  spirits  up  by  pouring 
spirits  down.”  Observe  what  dignity  is  conferred 
upon  the  account  by  its  preliminary  statement  of 
the  patriotic  reason  for  this  liberal  supply  of  re- 
freshment ! We  suppose  that  the  population  of 
the  town  at  that  period  can  not  have  much  ex- 
ceeded three  thousand  souls.  Excluding  women 
and  children,  therefore,  we  may  conceive  that  not 
more  than  a hundred  and  fifty,  perhaps,  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  may  have  assembled  at  the 
tavern  in  order  to  allay  their  “ Greate  Uneasy- 
ness” in  the  manner  specified,  on  the  evening  of 
September  26,  for  it  was  evidently  in  the  even- 
ing, by  the  insignificant  charge  for  “suppers, 
which  were  cooked  hot,”  probably  for  certain  pa- 
triots who  had  to  come  rather  late  without  first 
repairing  to  their  homes,  and  by  the  small  charge 
of  “ breakfast  of  coffee,”  which,  we  fear,  leads  to 
the  fair  inference  that  some,  evidently  not  many, 
of  the  company  were  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
maining all  night  In  case  our  computation  of 
the  probable  numbers  present  is  correct,  this 
would  allow  a gallon  of  punch  to  each  man,  in- 
cluding toddy  and  spirits,  as  charged  to  the  com- 
pany. W e can  imagine  these  dignified  characters, 
in  cocked  hats  and  pigtails,  in  what  a young  lady 
of  our  acquaintance  called  “short  pantaloons,” 
and  with  buckles  at  their  knees  and  on  their 
shoes,  feeling  the  “ tumult”  in  their  bosoms 
rather  aggravated  than  composed  with  every 
ladleful  of  the  delicious  compound  in  the  sev- 
eral “double”  and  “thribble  bowls”  supplied. 
The  slight  charges  for  supper  and  breakfast  in 
comparison  with  those— cheap  enough,  certain- 
ly, in  lawful  money — for  the  liquids  consumed,  re- 
mind one  forcibly  of  Prince  Henry’s  investigation 
of  Falstaffs  pockets  at  the  tavern  in  Eastcheap : 

P.  Hen.  What  hast  thou  found  7 

Point.  Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Let's  see  what  they  be : read  them. 

Point.  Item,  A capon,  2*.  2a. 

Item,  Sauce,  4a. 

Item,  Sack,  two  gallons,  5*.  Bd. 

Item,  Anchovies,  and  sack  after  supper,  9s.  6 d. 

Item,  Bread,  a half-penny. 

P.  Hen.  O monstrous ! but  one  half-penny  worth  of 
bread  to  this  Intolerable  deal  of  sack  I 

The  reader  will  observe  the  difference  between 
“ Old  Tenor”  and  “ Lawful  Money,”  the  former 


constituting  only  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  lat- 
ter. We  hope  the  bill  contracted  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances  was  duly  paid;  but  con- 
sidering the  inadequate  credits  allowed,  and  the 
fact  that  the  original  document  has  remained  to 
this  time  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Davenport’s 
descendants,  there  seems  reason  to  fear  that,  like 
Falstaffs  custom  at  Dame  Quickly’s,  his  princi- 
pal remuneration  for  his  liberal  hospitality  con- 
sisted in  the  countenance  afforded  by  the  “ com- 
pany” to  his  house. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  there  lived  in 
Glasgow  a quaint  old  minister  and  poet  named 
Zachary  Boyd,  whose  Flowers  of  Zion  have  recent- 
ly been  reproduced  by  a Glasgow  publisher.  He 
was  contemporary  with  Shakspeare ; and  though 
a hater  of  plays  and  players,  frequently  adopted 
the  dramatic  style  of  composition.  One  of  his 
principal  poems  is  entitled  “Jonah.”  The  Lord, 
telling  Jonah  of  the  wickedness  of  Nineveh,  sends 
him  tnere  as  a prophet  to  warn  the  people  before 
they  are  destroyed.  Jonah  did  not  like  the  busi- 
ness, but  nevertheless  embarked.  The  skipper, 
partly  in  soliloquy  and  partly  to  his  crew,  tells 
the  story  of  the  squall : 

Our  skill  doth  faile.  wee  worke  in  value  this  day, 
Sith  strength  and  skill  doe  faile,  it's  best  to  pray, 
And  cry  unto  onr  gods.  Let  ev’ry  man 
Cry  to  his  god,  ana  doe  the  best  hee  can. 

Going  below  “to  light  the  burden  and  the 
wares  cast  out,”  the  ship-master  finds  Jonah : 

Who  can  this  be  who  I heare  highly  snort  t 

I see  a man  that's  on  the  lower  deck 

Hard  fast  asleepe.  not  fearing  storme  nor  leek ; 

I with  my  fist  will  thump  him  on  the  brest, 

And  rouse  this  sluggard  from  his  uncouth  rest 

Jonah  is  roused ; the  pilot  is  ordered  to  draw 
lots  to  discover  who  the  wicked  man  is  who  has 
caused  the  trouble.  Jonah  confesses,  consents  to 
be  thrown  over,  and  the  doing  of  it  is  thus  cho- 
rused by  the  sailors : 

Now  overboord  bee  throwne  is,  by-and-by 
Where  in  the  waters  hee  doth  sprawling  ly ; 

There  Jonah  Is,  God's  wrath  for  to  appease. 

O'er  head  and  ears  downe  sonsdd  in  the  seas. 

But  what  is  this  that  near  him  wee  doe  see. 

Like  to  a tower  wambling  on  the  sea? 

A monster  great,  the  Leviathan  strong, 

With  beam  e-like  jawes  which  followes  him  along; 
A little  space  the  whale  did  round  him  play 
To  walte  his  time,  but  in  a short  delay 
He  wheel'd  abont,  and  in  a trice  wee  aawe 
The  living  man  he  burl'd  in  his  mawe. 

When  the  damp  prophet  finds  himself  In  his 
new  apartment,  he  soliloquizes ; 

What  house  is  this,  where’s  neither  fire  nor  candle, 
Where  I no  thing  Dot  guts  of  fishes  handle  7 
I And  my  table  are  both  here  within 
Where  day  ne'er  dawned,  where  sun  did  never  shine. 
The  like  of  this  on  earth  man  never  saw, 

A living  man  within  a monster's  mawe. 

***••*• 

He  [Noah]  in  his  ark  might  goe  and  also  come, 
Bot  I sit  still  in  snch  a straiten'd  roome. 

As  is  most  unconth,  head  and  feet  together, 
Among  such  grease  as  would  a thousand  smother: 
I find  no  way  now  for  my  shrinking  hence, 

But  heere  to  lye  and  die  for  mine  offendb. 

• • • « * • • 

This  grieves  mee  most  that  I for  grievous  slime 
In  career’d  lye  within  this  floating  Inn. 

Old  man  Jonah  finally  returned  to  Nineveh, 
somewhat  disgusted  at  the  failure  of  some  of  his 
predictions,  and  didn’t  have  a very  good  time  of  it 
afterward. 
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WELLESLEY  COLLEGE. 

By  EDWARD  ABBOTT- 


WJSLLISL Kf  GoLMtUlL  ' 

WHAT  woiiM  •'  D.-rothj  : ■ 

Dudley”  hare  said  had  ■ * 
ah*  been  entered  m a **  Fresh- 

lUnU*-  Jit  Well»Mb*y  Coitfcgfc!  v.  •' 

*fSHt  ••*:>,  ^ ' ' 

'*  Fair  maiden,  WfeotA  a hundred  munmere  knob 
Fnrewrr  w?yuM*m:*V*  • 

’’  , ;'  .. i‘“-  ' ■ ♦ ^ it«y  VjSpV  Jif' 

would  have  told  os  u vorv  <lftfVn*nt  story  of  kuml**  edrt<vHb>n  ^ 

from  that  which  can  he  related  by  tilt'  tfefct  mythical  Borofhyi&  ^ *'  *** 

and  Dudleys  of  to-day.  At  the  time  to  which  the  first  entry 

of  her  “ Diary”  introduces  us,  when  nine  British  redcoats  stopped  at  Brndish  Tavern,  in 
Cambridge,  for  dinner,  and  then  galloped  on  toward  Lexington  with  suspected  design  of 
seizing  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  there  was  no  female  seminary  or  yopng  ladies’ 
boarding-school  in  all  the  colonies,  and  no  college  to  which  a girl  might  go.  Our  nine- 
teenth-cent  urjr  ideas  of  education  were  largely  nebulous  mat  ter.  The  now  rising  project 
of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  was  very  far  below  the  horizon.  Not  even  at  William 
mid  Alary  College  was  there  any  place  except  for  the  Williams.  The  Marys  were  left  to 
shift  for  themselves.  Their  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  know  ledge  were  few,  the 
obstacles  in  their  way  were  many.  A view  of  such  an  institution  as  Wellesley  College 
becomes,  therefore,  an  important  part  of  the  general  inspection  we  nro  all  now  so  much 
interested  in  making  for  the  measurement  of  the  century’s  progress.  And  it  is  doubtful 
if  at  any  point  the  contrast  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  hundred  years  be  more 
striking  than  at  this  of  the  education  of  young  women. 


Entered  aceordingr  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1876,  U>*  Harper  and  Brother*,  In  tbo  Office  of  the  Libra 
riau  of  Congress,  fti  Washington, 
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undnoek  still  farther  ib  iht.v  Mbfer.:  1C 
college  hii^  a soul — autl  ojptu  u&y  eometuu^ 
think  it  tmud.  hare*  ~4t  may  djAity  study the 
gT&ee  and  beauty  of  it# form  Iff  tfe.fftjaw- 
ing  waters  of  l^ake  W shun,  which  fcirciub 
away  at  v*ry  bitae,  a most  Idy.ely  .'slider 
for  beauty  *md  a .mpat 

Years  ago  JDr*  Uowdftdj 
ful  research  to  Ascertain  the  fddfcl  healthful 
; towrv  in  Massf^hnsatta,  and  to  this  ww  ae- 
fcbftted  ilio  honor,  . ; . ‘>i- ■ ; ^‘,V  ••;  • 

We  way  ^ a *Uort  wv\ TV  or  drive 
along  femiffa  Natick  roiiitf-  tlw  pmfcy 
lodge  w hivb  tiiarkh  the  inain  and  oaraiiwrify 
iwod  ap  t r&4£e  to  tli*  -eodege  gr«i  un&a,  These 
grounds  comprise  about  three  Imndind  acres, 
: '■.  ■ ••  .•  • 


Hail  *vu  hour’s  rid*'  by 'a  swift  train  due 
ymd  iWra  o^er  the  Boston  and  Al- 

bany Railroad,'  brings  one  to  Wellesley,  tlf- 
t ecu  miles  away,  A tasteful  church,  one  or 
two  store*  of  the  common  couutry  kind,  a 
Junction  of  several  fo&ds,  and  u few  dwelt- 
i« houses,  scattered  rather  t hah  clustered, 
jii  vc  only  the  slightest  emphasis  to  the  spot 
ocieiitcdi^y  the  railroad  for  its  Htation,  while 
iif  the  wher£aT>o»ite  0\  the  distant  college 
building  r litre  is  tier  iviot  except  to 
who  kiiow  exactly  wheri?  ip  look.  Neither 
hi  tlierte  any  inlminthm  to  ijfiO^  a I igkiiug  at 
this  station  of  the  he&bHlul  rot  bug  entiti- 
trv  that  stiytdies  away  % tht*  southward. 
Though  that;  wintry  p ioHsao tty  Wj j>ti  the 
upper  waters  of  tho  fcljarieii  Riy tit  it* 


midst  l lew  the  historic  village  o(8oui^i;S^  | beautifully  divtwriftnd.  It  does  not  seem  as 
tick— tho  n OhUoWii"  whose  .'>  Folks’*  M.Ttw  1 if  tho  znml  accwnpJUhed  todarupc*  garden- 
Stpwtt  haa.so  pleasantly  delineated — sacred  j er,  with  fifty  ytfars  of  time  and  Unlimited 
with  the.  u^oeiatvons  of  John  Eliot,  apostle  f sn^pliea  ;of  inoiiey,  could  hove  created  fchfc 
to  the  Indians,  and  containing  u monument j like  out  of  411  y nrmt uriah  Nature,  One*  Would 
lot  bis  memory,  Around  are  the  mriai  town*  j ivimost  ilihik,  must  bare  anticipated  the 
nf  Oran  I vl  jlo,  beautiful  for  situation  ; j woo!  and  striven  by  long  and  patient  proo- 


llie  plying  of .»  groat  and  useful  Industry. 

OreToit  df  this  wide  and  *10*1  prospect 
tho  eyv*  tap  rote  from  the  heights  of  Wellesr 
ley  Collegei  hudj  tdear  air  permRtitig,  can 
mark  the  bfe*  hills  of  Milton  f&x  in  cue 
dlN5Ctb«i,  and  t he  dj(m  outti»6  of  Mount  Mo- 
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nod  the  young  tree  fresh  from  the  nursery 
in  contributing  to  the  foliage  that  screens 
the  soil.  Yet  nowhere  is  there  ati  appear- 
ance of  rawness  and  immaturity.  The  scars 
of  engineering  surgery  are  mostly  healed. 
It  is  a delightful  drive,  after  you  leave  the 
lodge,  for  three-fourths  of  a mile  along  the 
wide,  smooth  avenue,  under  the  shade,  if  it 
be  summer,  and  following  easily  the  vary- 
ing contour  of  the  grounds.  At  one  point 
on  the  left  a glimpse  is  to  be  had  of  the 
farm-houses  and  accompanying  buildings, of 
which  a spacious  greenhouse  is  one.  The  ou- 


One  is  not  long  upon  the  avenue  ap- 
proaching it  before  the  building  bursts  upon 
the  view.  At  no  point  probably  do  its 
qualities  of  size,  proportion,  and  style  more 
impressively  present  themselves  to  the  eye. 
So  far  as  such  an  inanimate  structure  may 
be  pictured  as  having  a countenance,  the 
expression  which  this  wears  is  one  in 
which  dignity,  grace,  and  repose  predomi- 
nate. There  is,  moreover,  a certain  femi- 
nine delicacy  to  its  aspect  befitting  its 
character,  but  with  nothing  of  weakness 
blended.  It  is  evident  that  the  architect 


qknilB 41.  ttjsw  or  tuk  oollkok  mjujnraa 


was  an  artist.  Mr.  Billings — Hammatt  Bil- 
lings— did  indeed  consider  it  his  chiefest 
work.  From  our  side  of  Providence,  it 
seems  a thing  to  be  deplored  that  he  could 
not  have  lived  to  witness  its  completion, 
and  so  to  have  had  his  share  in  the  enjoy- 
ment ovct  its  occupancy. 

Architecturally  described,  the  building  is 
in  the  form  of  a double  Latin  cross,  design- 
ed in  a style  of  the  Renaissance,  crowned 
with  a Mansard-roof,  and  set  off  at  various 
points  w ith  towers,  boys,  porches,  pavilions, 
and  spires,  the  whole  producing  an  irregu- 


graving  presented  of  this,  however,  is  taken 
from  another  point  of  view,  the  beholder  in 
this  instance  being  supposed  to  stand  in  the 
town  road  outside  the  college  grounds.  The 
pretty  effect  of  the  inclosing  trees,  through 
and  beyond  which  the  greenhouse  is  here 
seen,  is  only  one  of  countless  little  toadies 
upon  the  landscape  which  on  every  side  de- 
light the  eye. 

The  farm,  it  should  be  understood,  is  a 
very  important  adjunct  of  the  institution, 
though  space  will  not  allow  more  than  this 
passing  reference  to  it. 
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between  Uie  different  floors.  Thfi  taste  ! ■jSjSlyfcfc  away  in  ^ndnayetemua  fashion  thai 
with  which  these  stairways  are  treated  w j you  can  only  so*  above  the.  balustrade  h 
we)i  iJl«6tat^4  ltl  the  ftccmiipanyrit^'vlevr,  1 curly  hfcftd  bending  oyer  some  book,  doubt- 
..Having;  <mtero<l  the  building,  an  J paused  j less  found  mor*  hmioaimg  than  it  could 
ui  the  uofrlfc  central  ball  long  encmgii.  .to J bp  if h^vuA  mt  outlie  table  below 
take  in  its  general  plait f tb^AiisiUdr  w sheli-txKWB  for  one  buudred  Mid 

turn  r»?  the  left  into  ifo  eastern  half  Here,  J twenty  thmiaand  volumes 
upon  this  same  grciUubflMur  is.;  first,  the)  Compared  with'  lie  iu»j»aeit-y,the 


reception  parlor,  h stately  apurtmeut,  i in 
wails  of  hatfoWboi  waifoseu t ao*!  Fpmpelifo 
red  hung  with  pictures,  including  afttft- 
graphed  portraits  of  t^rngfellow,  Brvanr, 
and  Tennyson,  each  of  Whieii  bis  ft  history. 
Opening  mit  of  this  im  the  pivMdeut/s  room, 
nttM  with  a safe  and  htber  apputie- 
nances  of  a business  ofl8certvbioh  it.  is.  A 
abort 'walk  along  ;t'bp.  ^iTHiwlirj!.iigs:  fftm  to 
tho  east  transept,  w liosa  »ortbeTH  amf  that 
Vrlricli.  faced  the  visitor  as  ho  approached 
the  college^  eouatif li tea  the  library,  This 
library  , *11  tilings  coimidcred,  mVist  bo  ac- 
counted  the  gem  of  the  building,  llitup* 
rfthjgttd  in  alcoves,  and  superbly  tinhd/ed 
th  rougbpnt  i a sol  id  blauk-w  ft  hf  tit.  1 1 is  the 
v<ry  ideal  of  r*  iibrarr  for  yoitng  iftduoi, 
with  oi>r.y  nooka  and  comers,  where  a book 


of  tbo  libfftiry  at  present  swm  iueoiisulera- 
Irfe,  butv  taken  by  itself,  a mlfoetfon  df  |^b 
or  twelve  iiibbsaml  Yohimeyis  h y*rry  X$r 
spectnhle  due,  ill  ready  ihb  library  in  rmb 
and  valuable  for  its  It  is  tputk  com 

pleie  in  afcHodrtrd  English  works  at ul  in 
hrook.  <huyh»ii/  unit  Italian 

classics,  while  p^^5«siiig  also  some  rare  old 
folios,  mftnyehub'O  edition «,  and  not  ft  few 
ptonfops  memorials  of  the  groat  and  good 
whose  names  imjtcnsUabie  in  literature. 

ilie  library  is  ths  roa\hng-ror»Tq, 
u Stitiiiy  r»u>m,  as  it  rdumkl  be,  wsdl  A united 
Wilfi  -the  fterkftHea}.  iittfrotimt  of  ibk  day, 
Tbo ' fcai^factbs.hfirl  'stouten  ta  of  this  college 
arc  to  have  riot  buiy  abundan  t access  iptfor 
i ntel  k<tm»f  f re&$u*v&  nff  ihe-jinstj  but  ^Ary;. 
means  of  folio  whig,  the  progress  of  mrnfefn 
3&  twice  a book  ; with  ! thmght  In  all  %H-  inirreutev  itesutes 
of  J W-  E.y*fopeftii  an d 

* hrm  'ttosimyi  obt  3, lid  inagft*Tl)$*f 

ih«y*p  : vftji  gAlfoc-  vbo  h <kirn>  7>rgr»iwrli  lo  the  tables  of  l be 
V>y  A i^ifbhg  bbs^rv  *Vo,  fc^Vuog-rooni  is  [fioy'iflcd  whit 
ai^v>  Kbyte  tv  go*-  l^idj’og  y*«|kaV,  ^nd  w*ekJ.jr*»eeii1iir»Ji'd 
to  ba vc  ;i  ke^h  dtv  yAfi A uoopie  wfftl-  mtereKihig  feature 
debt  ia  otdUug  the*‘*  *d  tpo  ' aV  tlio. 

bfum  c^lfocMoii  of  nbonfc  nUe  thousand 
cv»iwo«nnti>T;Vv^  and  ‘Ohcr  belles  to  liiblical 
Gladys,  f ljis  gttl  of  % geuthUHftU  in  memory 
ol  .f  Vi.waswJi  de it  jf\ r^t  who  boro  that  mime: 
I>iir“5>Vf  ;ovor  Mtv  librnvy  i«  ibe  ehs^-h 
.,r.n,p^drj'  dii  H j *f  re f u air < in gp»tr t i o o of 
thu  iioilhrOt  W(f  of  the  east  transept  . 

Thin  tolr  is  ft  m 
itv  wft.Vjf.  ft  Spfteioxrs 
and  kidy  ftpartnienL 
thavtMjientiy  adkpir 
ed  to  itsporpHMc?ami 
lea  udsomtdy  fu  rro  sb* 
\?  f . ■ M.  The  promhioMt 

S ■■;  yl  -^VV v:  > w ifftlow  of  the.  deep  •' 

* T r hnyi«ri«eof  iiftp1?<kft8 

i ye  desigh  in  pAint- 
e)i  gJasqa,  ex^^vited  n\ 
>i  ili  ft  )chH  if  \ id  preeeti  jf- 
e/t  by  ex  vOovmior 
Clftfoih  of  MflSsiichu- 
in  hmrnory  >*f  a 
4ccc>st3<i  daugliter. 

Sctratiirg  rmw  our 
steps,  and  _«* pb»r> itg 
Ui 1 -lilkis  • jtmiincr  the 
WfoWn  iifilf  of  t be 
building,  vri>  Jind  loti 
%liw  the 

trftnscpt  eom^pond- 
ing  to  that  which 
contain#  the  library. 
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The  domestic  offices  of  tlie  establishment, 
among  which  we  are  wow  lingering,  are  all 
clustered  at  this  extreme  western  end  of  the 
building.  They  are  a sight  by  themselves, 
as  has  already  been  hinted,  though  it  is  not 
every  visitor  who  has  the  privilege  of  looking 
into  them.  The  domestic  hall,  linking  the 
dining-room  and  the  kitchen,  is  fitted  with 
soap-stone  sinks 

located  the  boilers 
whose  steam  sup- 
plies the  heat  for  the  building  by  the  indirect 
method,  the  same  being  distributed  into  ev- 
ery part  of  the  structure  by  not  less  than  four- 
teen miles  of  piping.  Hard  by  are  the  gas- 
works, for  the  building  is  lighted  with  gas; 
and  water  for  its  various  uses  is  carried  over 
it  by  pumpiug  from  the  Artesian  well,  which 
furnishes  a pure  and  inexhaustible  supply. 
Over  the  kitchen  is  the  gymnasium,  and  over 
the  domestic  hall  the  hospital.  This  hos- 
pital, with  its  open  tire-places,  cheerful  wood 
fires,  and  adjoining  rooms  for  visiting  moth- 
ers of  the  sick,  the  whole  carefully  sheltered 
from  the  bustle  of  the  building  proper,  and 
occupying  its  sunniest  and  brightest  corner, 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  precincts  of  all. 

With  this  survey  of  the  physical  basis  of 
the  life  which  goes  on  at  Wellesley  College, 
the  reader  may  be  supposed  to  be  quite  ready 
for  introduction  to  its  social  and  intellectual 
aspects.  Viewed  as  a huge  dormitory,  the 
unit  of  the  structure  is,  of  course,  the  stu- 
dent’s room,  into  w hich  all  will  wish  to  take 
a jH^ep.  The  plau  provides  a suit  of  two 
rooms  for  each  two  students — a parlor  for 
common  use  and  a bed-chamber  for  common 


the  dining-room,  where,  three  times  a day, 
the  three  hundred  students  ami  their  in- 
structors gather  to  their  meals.  Here  we 
are  brought  suddenly  face  to  face  with  the 
college  life,  and  at  a very  interesting  point 
of  it  toOi  The  domestic  labor  of  the  stu- 
dents is  an  incidental  ouly  of  their  daily 
routine,  and,  measured  by  the  time  it  takes, 


A stairway. 

rather  an  unimportant  one;  but  so  unique, 
so  essentially  important,  and  of  such  rela- 
tion to  the  internal  economy  of  the  college, 
and  of  such  value  in  the  training  of  the 
students.  as  to  require  careful  notice.  The 
young  ladies  of  the  institution  do  the  light- 
er portion  of  the  **  house- work’1'  which  it  oc- 
casions* Of  their  own  rooms  they  take  care, 
of  course.  They  divide  between  them  the 
care  of  those  public  portions  of  the  build- 
ing which  are  shared  in  common.  They  do 
all  the  table-work  in  the  dining-room,  set- 
ting the  tables,  serving  them,  clearing  them, 
and  washing  the  dishes.  They  do  not  do 
any  cooking  or  kitchen-work,  tlie  kitchen 
being  so  furnished  with  modern  scientific 
apparatus  that  two  or  three  men-servants, 
under  t he  direction  of  a professional  cook, 
can  easily  prepare  the  food.  The  experience 
thus  acquired  by  the  students  is  priceless, 
and  they  fully  appreciate  its  value.  In- 
deed, the  domestic  work  is  decidedly  a pop- 
ular feature  among  the  students.  Division 
of  the  labor  distributes  it  evenly  to  ail,  and 
makes  little  for  any  one.  One  lumr  only  is 
given  by  each  student  to  her  share. 
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use,  the  latter^ however,  being  provided  with  | and  the  living-rooms  have  been  bo  located, 
two  single  beds,  two  bureaus,  ami  other  ar-  that  with  few  exceptions  all  have  the  sun- 
tieles  of  furniture  in  duplicate.  The  furni-  j shine  during  some  portion  of  the  day.  All 
tu re  is  of  uniform  pattern  throughout,  being  are  finely  lighted  and  most  effectually  ven- 
juade  of  black-walnut  after  artistic  designs  til  a ted.  All  command  pleasant  views,  while 
in  tasteful  but  simple  styles.  The  rooms  from  some,  those  especially  along  the  south  - 


ancc.  Occasionally  two  suits  have  been 
combined  in  one  for  the  accommodation  of 
four  students.  Commonly  a single  suit  oe- 
enpies  a space  of  about  fourteen  feet  by 
twenty.  For  the  professors  equally  suita- 
ble quarters  have  been  provided,  the  rooms 
of  the  president  of  the  faculty  twang  in  the 
extreme  part  of  the  east  wing,  and  those 
of  her  associates  conveniently  distributed 
about  in  other  parts  of  the  building,  so  as 
to  keep  the  whole  of  it  tinder  a proper  de- 
gree of  supervision.  Special  provision  is 
made  for  the  social  wants  of  the  professors 
by  their  private  parlors,  while  for  general 
uses  there  is  a stately  drawing-room,  about 
fifty  feet  square,  looking  out  upon  the  hike. 
The  arrangement  of  the  building  is  such, 
with  ita  bold  projections  and  many  angles, 
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i After  all  that  Iia*v 
t.hna  been  vvn  turn  in 
attempted  deserip- 
tioii  of  this  hmUt~ 
i«g»  tho  reader  can 
M lucre  but  a faitfi 
idea  of  its  vast  dj- 
jl  nmxmiens,  its  licit* 
r|  proportions,  the 
^j|  symmetry  of  its 
lilies,  the  himoouy 
H of  its  forms  nod  col- 
||  ora,  the  response  of 
$j  tive  interior  to  the 
I expectations  nwnk- 
coed  by  the  oxty- 
S -n<ir4  its  excellent 
H general  plan,  the 
m convenience  of  f ta- 
il arrangement#,  the 
m retoed  nicety  of 
fj  all  its  details,,  th< 

i|!  f*oIHHy  ami  dwSfca* 
li  cy  is  lueii  are  *emi 
| blended  at  - every 
;j  point,  the  mi  ogled 
H s«mpfh‘ousnoss  and 
1 simplicity  illicit 
chaiatitemc  it 
tltroogitoujU  We  are 
•fti.fiy-r  lit 

tiv»  that 

them  i*  uti  fiper 
building  %*(  itskiuii 
iii  the  *wJ<L 
uAiid  f»W  ^ till 
this  V mere  shell  ? 
Within  this  mag- 
nificent body  i A 
therf*  a living  son! 


'm* 


Emerging  tom  these  aaory  retired  por- 1 to  correspond  I &uch  a ImiMmg  is  properly 
tiohs  of  the  hpridi^ig,  set  apart  X<*  the  pp:  | ^nly  a means  to  an  end.  Grand  as  the  means 
vale  ii sea  of  th<*  student  w'  thorn* 
public  jxrcyinets ^ dev>&te^  V>  ihe  college  tvort 
proper.  Thor#*  art?  sixteen  rtH5?rHikm-iocrias 
scattered  about  ijpcm  the  aovera*?  tWr^  lev- 
eraging tifiTiitt  twenty  ?d|nam>  yltese 
oV>nj'j  nm  air  os  rtmdy  finWbed.  $0  any,  aircl 
many  of.  them  am  tilth  appropmU* 
pbpt</gvapltic  views,  maps,  ehart*¥  amf  ^til- 
er illobhttilons  relating  tVx  lh«  sttMies  gKCTr 
sued-  A laboratory  roplpjte . cba- ^ 

ymmotcu,  n*yotp»  the  cftemtcal  leefb it-twnii' 


id.  the  end  ought  to '.’be  grander. 

The  plan  ctf  work  at  W^lasl&y  Goifege  m 
the  fruit  of  the  years  of  afiservatioa  and  tex  - 
y&p&tico  of  the  dtetihguisheii  eotlegift  pies?- 
d^itssiud  profe^iors  who  consti  tute  ho  large 
* jprt^tortiou  af  the  Board  of  Trustee/?.  I t 
is  the  Intention  to  graduate  from  W^ltes- 
Icy  Atmaents  who  shall. lie  fully  on  * par  in 
^hati^hip  Kith  the  gradual#  of  flarrani 
And  Tata  The  cinrlcvthirw  Cif  otiulif  vftll,  of 

_v __  ^ fpti&ihbi-.  »f  'A***. 

and  jfeilitattfd  the  ,stitdyyhWap^ietit  *<$dtage»  for  men,  hnt  t-to  wy 

istry-  A natural  history  room,  one  hundred!  highest  standard  of  mli nrs  m to-  be  main- 
fhur,  feytifty<cwnUdti^iready  t.W«SR:huitdred'|  tainefh 

und  wmity  feet  of  <u*e$ibr  the  ritaplayWi  JWjfc*  greatest  praHtaal  d08e«dty  to  bo 
&p?H’fUK  twh  aud4  by  means  flT  A galt^ry  endt-  j r.v«rto(mie  at  the  btits<  t in  the  Cftechtioti  of 
olivig  tho  apttitDicxit,?r5jui  bo  luiaiio  available  this  iniprwTuiit  design  is  tlmt  stndouta  pro- 
for  three  times  that  aamusit^  'Th'rro'  . b?  a wjut  thwitisehv^  with  such  irregular  and  its- 
larg^atf  .galleyy, OG<?rtpyi'ug;ythy  yijjfcy^»Tr • &t tetijr . They  come  &otfi  .oil. 
of  tho  west  wing;  the  same  i p&ttoi  .of  Main#  tu  Tmowh 

a ftur  tlw#  uoe  jand.  jhmjco  Georgia  to'  Celorado^traitted  fe, 

of  tjbs  prwfC/SHutH  of  physics  aiid  u&imaf  hi&  ; jttndic^  by  difiV*r»nt  uiuthods,  fnmi 

tory.  There  nru  m ; hiirg:«  ’ of ' \ gB  grod^  ^ piy  pobtio  Hchwls.  It 

masie-rooms  for  piano  practice.  i has  been  impossible  to  arrange  all  of  tbeoi 


an 
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at  once  into  Tegular  and  fully  graded  class-  to  Wellesley,  las t it  i*  muy  t».v  *oc  that  non* 
es.  Tfeuce  has  arimrtbe  neeesaity  of  a jmv  will  stay  ^iro  do  not  ge$it  Vo  become  leani^d 
paratary  depart  meat  ^lotig»irle  of  the  col- 1 women.  The  low  pricC) -tiicr  liigti  T^/|aire- 
Improper.  Tbi*  preparatory  department  ment*  for  inluftHeinn.  tbo  e^f  ended  »',oqr^HVf 
istnore  than  h feeder  to  the  collage.  It  study,  the  si ?» jtte  tfty  b.  of  4rc^,  the  tmuhnd& 
X*rmSd*»  nta«*e^  of  ditfer^ttt  grade*  #V;<r  iuak-  of  ingtrw^jod  e«<i  &u  point  tv  f he 

ingujMl^fideupie^  on  the  jjart  of  cmulhlates  faot  that  life  Ml  Vbia  collage  >«  v»«^Tk  ttiiii  nm 
for  tlift  colle^,  Students  are  examined  as  , plfty\ 

they  iHuajTj  ao<i  Instead  of  taing  sent  home  : 1 1 y peOdi rkuhle  hoj*  i\ tii eklY  the 

if  iimiEM,  are  placed  in  proper  course  of  i new  college  ha* shaped  itaelf  m aec.irdance 
traiuing  for  *ho  FVivshiwin  C\*w/  | vlth  these  |*trinciptea,  mid  esiaidifthed  it* 

The  college  proper  is  Intended  only  for  J character  n»  & place  for  thdnwgb  study, 
those  young  women  who  ivisb  to  become  ; The  *spn4  *fc  rXPpa  in  this  respect  <s  already 
ferlioloxs  ia  the  very  feigh^t  aeceptAa^of  j eery  high.  It  M# . ^tecottie  1 ho  fawUipn  to 
the  tforii  The  trustees  resolved  #fc  the  uni-  ] study.  Am  bortnrofde  amtnioiH  for  the  Uefct 
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satisfactory  examinations  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, spelling,  English  grammar,  modern  ge- 
ography, arithmetic,  history  of  the  United 
States,  Latin  grammar  and  reader.  In  the 
case  of  those  who  are  sixteen  years  or  older, 
a thorough  knowledge  of  French  or  German 
and  of  the  elements  of  algebra  is  accepted 
in  place  of  Latin.  The  course  of  prepara- 
tory study  covers  two  years  of  thorough 
training  in  Latin  grammar  and  Latin  prose 
composition,  Ctesar,  Virgil,  Cicero,  the  ele- 
mentary part  of  Oluey’s  University  Algebra, 
geometry,  German  or  French,  geography  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  outlines  of  its  his- 
tory to  the  Augustan  age,  English  grammar, 
analysis  and  composition,  physical  geogra- 
phy, elocution,  English  literature,  and  draw- 
ing. Those  who  intend  to  elect  Greek  in  the 
college  course  also  commence  the  study  of  it 
in  the  preparatory  department. 

Wnile  the  college  is  confined  to  its  pres- 
ent building,  bringing  the  students  of  the 
two  departments  under  the  same  roof  and 
similar  regulations,  it  is  the  plan  of  the 
trustees  that  the  preference  should  be  giv- 
en to  those  cau didates  for  admission  who 
are  fitted  to  enter  the  college  proper,  since 
they  must  reap  the  greater  benefit  from  the 
advantages  provided.  At  the  same  time 
many  of  the  finest  college  students  must  be 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  exceptional 
training  furnished  in  the  preparatory  de- 
partment. It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  the 
Christian  public,  as  it  becomes  interested 
in  this  seat  of  learning,  will  in  some  way 
provide  funds  for  erecting  another  building 
in  the  ample  grounds  of  the  college,  wheu 
the  important  preparatory  department  can 
be  separated  to  a still  higher  usefulness. 
The  instant  success  of  the  college  warrants 
this  extension  of  its  resources.  There  were 
so  many  applications  at  the  opening  in  Sep- 
tember, 1875,  that  between  two  and  three 
hundred  were  refused  of  necessity,  and  if 
there  were  other  buildings  on  the  grounds 
equal  to  the  first,  they  would  doubtless  be 
as  readily  filled. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  col- 
legiate department  in  September,  1876,  have 
been  established  by  the  trustees  to  meet  the 
comparatively  low  standard  of  preparation 
among  young  women;  but  they  are  to  be 
increased  year  by  year,  until  the  full  stand- 
ard adopted  in  the  leading  colleges  for  young 
men  shall  be  reached.  Candidates  must  be 
at  least  sixteen  years  old,  and  are  required 
to  pass  examinations  in  ancient  and  modern 
geography;  physical  geography;  arithme- 
tic ; algebra  through  involution,  evolution, 
radicals,  and  quadratic  equations ; geom- 
etry through  five  books  of  Loomis’s  Geom- 
etry or  their  equivalent;  Latin  grammar; 
and  four  books  of  Caesar,  four  books  of  Vir- 
gil, and  four  Orations  of  Cicero.  An  equiv- 
alent amount  of  reading  in  other  Latin  au- 
thors is  accepted.  Candidates  are  further 


advised  to  be  prepared  for  examination  in 
French  and  German.  No  Greek  is  positively 
required,  being,  in  fact,  an  elective  through- 
out the  entire  course;  but  a preparatory 
study  of  Greek  is  most  strongly  urged  upon 
those  who  intend  to  fit  for  the  college,  and 
it  will  probably  soon  be  made  a requisite 
for  admission. 

We  can  not  give  space  to  a detailed  ac- 
count of  the  studies  of  the  four  years’  col- 
lege course,  for  which  those  who  desire  it 
are  referred  to  the  published  circulars.  It 
must  be  enough  for  the  general  reader  to 
state  that  elaborate  courses  are  laid  out  in 
all  the  branches  of  learning  commonly  pur- 
sued in  our  highest  institutions.  No  doubt 
will  be  entertained  by  those  who  examine 
the  courses  of  study  that  this  is  to  be  a col- 
lege of  the  highest  standard  of  culture.  The 
studies  are  mostly  elective,  and  the  students 
can  pursue  any  in  which  they  may  desire 
to  become  specialists  as  far  as  they  can  be 
pursued  in  most  colleges  for  young  men. 
The  course  in  modern  languages  which  has 
already  been  arranged  and  announced  is 
very  comprehensive  and  thorough ; but  with 
the  next  college  year  it  will  be  supplement- 
ed by  an  extended  special  course,  which 
shall  carry  students  to  the  highest  degree 
of  proficiency  and  culture,  and  remedy  some 
of  the  many  deficiencies  which  mark  the 
common  methods.  The  students  receive 
general  instruction  in  vocal  music,  and  also 
in  drawing,  unless  already  practiced  in  that 
useful  accomplishment ; w hile  for  those  who 
intend  special  and  advanced  study  of  either 
art  the  best  facilities  are  at  hand.  The  art 
gallery  is  furnished  with  an  extensive  array 
of  casts  and  models,  selected  in  Europe  by 
Walter  Smith,  Esq.,  the  distinguished  State 
Director  of  Art  Study  in  Massachusetts ; and 
the  certain  prospective  demand  for  compe- 
tent teachers  of  drawing  makes  this  depart- 
ment one  of  great  importance.  In  general, 
class-room  instruction  is  supplemented  at 
every  point  by  lectures,  to  the  delivery  of 
which  specialists  in  art,  science,  and  litera- 
ture are  summoned ; while  Friday  evening 
is  usually  appropriated  to  a concert  or  a 
more  popular  lecture  in  the  chapel. 

There  are  many  things  about  the  Welles- 
ley methods  of  study  which  are  new  and 
interesting,  for  which  we  have  no  space. 
We  wish,  however,  to  notice  the  chemical 
department.  The  instruction  in  chemistry 
is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  actual  work 
in  the  laboratory.  This  is  fitted  up  with 
every  convenience  for  a class  of  ninety-six 
students,  divided  into  four  sections  of  twen- 
ty-four each.  Every  one  of  the  ninety-six 
has  her  own  drawer  and  cupboard.  There 
is  no  committing  of  text-books  to  memory, 
no  waste  of  time  in  witnessing  sensational 
experiments  by  the  teacher.  The  students 
work  out  their  own  experiments. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  college  classes, 
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noicnr atuduht* 
iri  j>  are  re- 

cel  v «d,  The  y cm  k *p*i>  <1 
all  their  time  in  the 
lo.lLM>r&lory,  awl  thn* 
UhsHfy  Cliem^^^aj  m 
t*4&ejte  for  that  in? 
&trurtfw)  m cliWriisjtn 
with  laborut^ry  prac- 
tice which  is  con- 
sider wl  m / ini  tial 
it  the 

tiic  fjcc.c4Jtl  >vhr  bi  the 

**m  .ft*  &<pteutbeir, 
IBTiVitis  'tiiti  intention 
tc'  receive/  to  a Ilinit* 
ed  degree,  wen -resi4t‘fif 
seudkmt*  tii  other  »4: 
ya peed  atiiiitafl,  the.  de- 
sire heiujg  tp  : giv*/  to.' 
tefcebera,  w ho  wi*h  to 
qualify  themselves  for 
;M|iw-  sifrtaiimu,  &$- 
for  biV:»»h- 
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privilege  in  giyhiv  ^ 
^jichera  :!-,4rti.^;oi-i'‘ThiMi:,- 
wiU  1m?  • *l*pe/Mal  j?Ui  - 
co niiPotcrf 
ib  iin^y  vtbci  mah  net 
wi  th  the  col  lege, 

Bat  the  infclleetHal 
ii  t>  in  ii#t  uuule  ihe 
so}*  object,  of  pimfmt 
at  %VTfvHe^it*j*  College 


T1w»  place  wli toll  Lbb-  i 

Heal-'  study  receive*  )u  ' ’ 

the  curru  uhiftj  null-  o#  rga  as«mim* 

CO ii&t  thr  hnjwwtutic.e 

which  b*  titiacheil  td  it  here.  Christianity  1 in  <mmroctv  When  Mr.  Longfellow  visited 
la  acrcplell  m a fact  to  Ik?  studied.  them  lost  autumn,  it  was  a Uelighffal  row 

Aihl  abte;  it  is  eatoemed  as  an  expdftehpe  they  gnvn  huh'  In  ari  right- oared  U&rg)?v 
m#i vidjialUcA  The  erhiw;  Cftl}htl;  tlto  / attri  uftar  h reason  or 

which  i*  c&tvcd  mto  the  key -stone  of  the  two  of  pmctfce,  if  wottW  ho  a fine  aw 
arch  which  span*  fcho  ^nirduen  door,  awl  which  they  eouht'  *h  mb  Hess  smut  to  coho 
Svliich  rises  above  the  highest  pinnacle  of  pete,  in  gnue  mol  skill*  if  not  in  sit&ngtlh 
the  xiobte  ■)»  o^ihWnyand  pledge  of  the  with  their  bmthersef  Harvard  uxid  Tale. 
sacroA  aim’ w iiich  has  m*pirci1  all.  Who  ever  heard  «f  a lire -brigade  miuiorO 

;ify  the  hrm;tbg  tone  pf  the  Wellesley  exclusive!^  by  wum&h  I TWrt?*  is  duo  at 
atmosphniic  ipii  the  wholesome  Cltwct  of  WviUyl&y,  fjvit  fy  there  tolieyiad  that,  bow- 
hieas  tfeytfiblohtk  thcmelvcs  -are  emf  tnctiuihastahl^  the  ^ollegh  lisiildlivg  iimy 
thed^t  witnem^  Thn^  hnndt^  health"  he,  the  sM&rtrts  nhoald  he  ranght  htrw*  to 
i etr  jhapPi^^ » fu°i»  ft  wiiht  pot  out  6ren  iti  their  ti-im  be 

be  har<l  to  had  in  company  ipgcdhrri  Th^y  triiibeU  ti?  presence  of  fiiitid,  to  familiaiity 
are  not  cnuihernl  wlth'miieh'  ^xin'QL*-  they  • with  the  thought  of  ^lihf  i«  to  he  done  Mu 
am  not  hampered  by  gtAtiy^rpl^  They  o.jk  . of.  fire,  arid  ta  n fill l reatfenlubi  of  the 
preCiiite  their  privildgcs,  ami  ato  worthy  xinrnt  important  fAdt  that  any  lire  call  he  put 
ihthi>  . To  a , liirgcrdcg^^tiiey  are  their  own  out  at  i1vc>pgimitng*  Twenty  hojml%hitipH 
governors..  - - ??evhf  had  j-oitbg  w^.men  finer  are  iliMribnfed  throughout  thn  hniMrng, 

Htuhtt  of  ««r-  well  aappleifi^ntefl  by  six  pad*  filictl  <4  ith 
waftir^  livery  pitnip  feas  lU  cnpMih  btidf 
. -'iiii?y;veTer  grow  weiuyv  ad  the  company  ufqix  girls/ orm  of  when?  is  lieu- 

hnantiGtl  grounds  withotU  arc  hubirc  th^ui,  tenant  / and  all  lUc  companies  ar*5  drUletl 
Thyy  rhaiiidu^ ^ at  Will  through  afl.  tlto  broad  a t cboVeuieni  Upport uni tioe  in  lifliitlliug  the 
daUmith  Tfe  lakn  is  their#katMigt>Ar^  in  ' phiupt*,  in  forming  line*,  and  in  passing  the 
winter,  the  ^cene  of  their  boating  exploit*  pails.  The  whole  organisation  is  ofikered 
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by  a mipfrint^ndtfcii  ami  secretary r Hose 
companies  for  the  operating  of  the  great 
Menm  ftre-{jiiwi»  yre  organised  in  a similar 
manner*  ' ' . 

The  property  ,«f  the  college  and  it s admim 
iatfatioii  are  vested  Ira  a Hoard  of  Trustees, 
eliartered  as  a perpetual  legal  corporation, 
mwler  the  name  of  W el lealey  College.  Pmi~ 
blent  l^rter,  of  Yale  Cdllegtvie  iVf 

the  ihnmi  ^Trufeteo^  anil  nr*Howard  C^Sr 
by,  ;#ew  ,YWr k;tfnivew%';i*' 

tba  ‘.•The  4^^$ 

the  Cmigsega^hptat,.  Pr^by  teriai  v Rpfoi^k- 
pal,  Methodist  f ati cl  l&pltet  cKiitrcltoa ; ote  ^ 
erhi  univetfutw,  (stVllpges,  and  th^oStjlftcat. 
seutimweH ; the  le&clitig  foreign  micwionary 
society '{tfe0  \ and  the 
laity  as  well  m ihja  clergy*  Tho  etfidwt  de- 
sign in  to  k&£p  the  colh'go  in  etom  affilia- 
tion with,  tit?  pm t c «mj ntrea.  and 

ntf  $er£he  uduea tom.  at 

tho  £t$#  securing  for  It  the  special 
.OOntf^onod'aT'ltRThose'' ithfvsti an  dcuomina- 
thms  tpptrh  is  evtfagclicab  thq  knowledge' 
#f affaire  pnatitweil only  by  business  men  ip 
active  tjifVs  riiol  iudfopetiaable  counsel  froift 
woman  hhrsalf.  '.*.»*  ’i  ;.  ■' 

W ?‘Ue*Hiey  College  needs  the  genertmH  re- 
mctnUvanee  of  the  rich,  What  Institution 


presents  a stronger  appeal  for  endowment 
than  this  I At  present  there  is  tut  endow- 
m«ot.  The  price  of  board  and  tuition  hue 
been  fixed  as  low  m $*250  a ^nr,  in  order  fa 
bring  its  iwjbteft  j&j^eges  vithin  the  rfeacli 
of  many  W ho  deserve*  them,  hti  would  oth- 
er wine  be  debarred  from  them.  B\ii  ut  that 
price  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
Cidtegfc  will  pay  its  own  current  expenses. 
Tlie  benevolent  here  see  a grand  foundation 
laid  to  tWir  I mud,  and,  by  the  cre^ 
alboi  »»f  an  endowment,  may  conununicuKt 
au  rtniiiodjate  and  immense  impulse  to  the 

O^Hfcliipss  of  the  juatitutioo*  The  many  yfc 
cap!  *ir<\Ivi*s  <»f  the  library  likewise  invite 
coutrilvuf.jons.  One  hundred  thousaud  dol- 
lars fitful#  be  At  once  .most  profitably  ^x- 
pended  in  supplying  them  with  those  costly 
works  which  are  ^uch  a b»\oti  to  both  a*n- 
dent  arid  teacher.  There  is  great  need  of 
ait  of^ervAtory.  And  then,  bow  much  good 
could  Im  effected  Ty  the  creation  of  scholar- 
ships t Oil?  college  for  young  men  are  be- 
ginning  to  bo  li  beridTy  provided  with  them : 
hutihero  is  eyeh  more  need  far  them  in  a 
college  for  young  woinoi?,  whose  rcK-*\nt?  are 
just  as  likely  to  ho  moderate,  and  whose  dp- 
portmjiVftt  for  mdf^tvpport  are  more  likely 
to  lw?  w; 


viicn1  os  H eu.nKj.i'T  wumis  rwju  *u*  orposm  innt  of  tub  t/ucs. 
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vf  the  huttU;  \>f  L^ng  LMainl , The  mieropt  d*i‘  wan  just  drawing 


X.  vra*  to  dejiVud  the  city  ofNew  York* 
but  the;  military  jr.ipmfn.Tice  of  the  ‘battle, 
as  ifivohifig  the  fmase&Mou.  hy  the  colonics 
or  tin?  ;eijeroy  ni.  tie  for i ue  i pal  column  I city, 
sinks  iutfOH«i|ttiiflcaiiCO.  in  oofophri&m  ■with 
iits  moral  importance*  sus  the  first  battle  of 
the  new  nation  for  ita  recently  sorted  'm~ 
il0x>«h4e5ic0.  Thr?  ^eomaurj'  who  fought  sf 
Leifogtab  ami  Banker  Hill  tlfil  dot  rxmtbtti- 
'of  fU^.coUmiea  from  the 
mother  country  as  a possible  in/inlt  of  their 
rxtsthi ati  ;e$  id  oppresaioin  The  soi ggest Um  of 
vsnch  a ttaralfc  would  have  palmed  many  an 
arm  ihai  etmck  ita  hattieat  m those  futertnl 
days.  Th«  Itleh.  Of  independeTice  was  itiroi- 
em%  to  Wftshujgtoti  at  tjhfr  time  when  he 
became  conunaiHler-Vn-«hie^  mfi  for  many 
sut*fte<i!teiit  months  But  gradually  tw  hfe, 
ms  fo  many  other  ndmlby  the  con  t tat  ion 
because  .firmly  tooted  that  ifte'taaQr  hf  fi  in- 
det*vtufoney^  fhe  only  vray  orperaorml 
safety  ot*  of  the  mtft&Km  tm*L  Chi  tlio  2d 


to  a melancholy  dose,  The  Jinny  was  mak- 
ing ifo  way  h DHui  % *fo  w ami 

jpantfnJ  $iag<%  dmih  ami  di^rthiii  vying 
with  eitah  of  hot  to  reduce  Ita  hum  her*,  lit 
evtfry  tent  there  wtw  a dca»l  or  dying  mau. 
From  thirty  to  forty  wen*  hutted  *v*rfy day. 
Aware  of  >irt  imet» : things  the, fifty  Cppgtaetfv- 
meu  at  rtiitadeipina  jfo  Wished  t lpuir 
tion  and  the  brnw^rtai  D^Lir**tVuis,  Hod 
the  ^Jr'^jpfj  Wcu  hi  wfoia  at  titei  fcipm,  news 
from  South  C&rnHfth  wyntd  iu  jfobm  degree 
have  rifow tarhcied  all  the.#*  re4«fouw  for,  do- 
pressum.  Thm%  ^tv  the  #*ih  pf  June,  the 
flep£  amt  for^e*  6f  Si  f I'tapiX  0.intoH  foiit 
been  ifoiOrtiVftipinily  rejpdwid 
of  F^rt  ^dn.ilirje,  with  >*  Joa**  of  one  n 
frig  a to,  iVXK)  pntmd*  <?C' . mid  JTH 
tw^tt  liht  if  fo;  foii  ko  ;3C|ijK  ^jviHC  hf  t ha 
Phidadelphia  ail  Urn  toore 

Rttjwfot  M ^ nf  ■ nd 

evtsry  grmwnt  fpr  Itoriy  the  mota  of  thj«*  in- 
spiring vidfdy  did  notamve  l iUoftc'c  the 
parage*##  jtiifc  revdutiim  Of  in- 

depends i f;  "itJ  dht  till  alter  the 

wloptiofi  of  th^  x^vt  da^' 

but  our  v 

Itve  British  ih^idty. 

on  the  l*  Ui  of  Mdridi^  akmg  xvith  \i 

about  a fhon^mid  n>ya1t»fo»  invludiug  eighth 
ecu  clergymen.  For  mim  feti  days  longer 


jmvr«,-.M«m  with  him  hmvfeil  at  »tat- 

en  Lland,  and  fchftt  the  remainder  of  the 
fleet.  ^pe^xt'etl  very  s<i*>Ti.  A lett  er  ft*m 
his  new  • Joseph  R»HMi.  ut 

nearly  the  Some  date,  cast  u Kt\ml  dHu\al 
hettoiu  op^.  ^Ilad  I known  the  true  post- 
ure of  atfairs,  m>  ei^V^mifoD  .would  have 
tempted  me  to  ha vn  tuVew  mi  aeii pan  in 
this  9»cene:  anil  this.‘euthnwit  U uuitersu.).'’ 
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destination.  Washington  had  ordered  five 
regiments  Oif  infantry  and  part  of  the  artil- 
lery to  New  York  the  day  after  the  # vacua- 
Uou«-.  When  thft  Sect  sailed,  the  remainder 
of  the  finny  followed,  with  the  exception 
iff  &vo  regiment*,  one  of  which,  Colonel 
fftuterV  regiment  of  Marblehead  fishermen, 
tvaa  stationed  at  loverly  to  fit  rnt  priva- 
teens  and  man  them  fpjm  its  mnk%  One 
of  the  privateers  t&is 
hj  James  Miigfyrd^  a 4hpl#«  of  tJi©  regi- 
ment, raptitred,  an  ot-May,  wiihitr 

sight  of  the  British  A |*Art  itf  wfe»ob 
still  lingered  in  the  roadv  the  mtmjiort 
Ho$e?y  JH»ntalnjng,  for  hhe  Rem,  150t)  barrels 
of  powder*  than  which  nothing  vnw  iiwre 
nehffed.  Tw>>  l?\ter  Afngfor»l  ioafc  his 
life  while  todefebd  hk  tifctte  schoon- 

er agai>j*t  overvybetoing  odds.  The  regi- 
men* maiehcd  for  Ne  w York;  on  the  20th  of 
July; drived  there  !«n  fh*  0th  of  An- 
whafel^^rt^ti.  service 
it  wr6aM  :' W-  called  $&  perforr©  -Wtbre  the*i 
month  was  over.  Washington  had  left;  Bos- 
ton for  New  York  on  ibfe  4th  of  April.  He  I 
had  not  mkreckonediu  supposing  that  New  | 
York  wp®  bo  the  nrxt  .prdja?  of  ..  - 
a<t^vk»  Vai  th>  ' ■:  \% 

mnefe.  hri&  ^raVi'/a* 


| of  thin  conspiracy . Till  the  Jafet  t hero  were 
Tory  formers  inside  the  American  line*. 
They  went  in  ancient.  They  w**nb inform- 
eta  and  guides.  There  was  w security 
Hgiwnst  the  pryaeivce  these  men  in  the 
bimg  M&nd;  It  f»  ueee^ary  to 

umkratdad  these  fete  in  order  td  aj^re- 
elate  tjhe  perilous  poaUUm  of  the  American 
anny*  and  the  vkribfy  of  eitcuimtaimes 
whu'ih  eofi»pired  iu  favor  of  t he  enemy. 

t^meral  Lee  had  reached  New  York  in  Feb- 
ruary, I77tf.  On  bk  way  fram  Cambridge  Lie 
had  stopped  long  ennugh  tit  Connecticut  tA 
enlist  JOr^iv  Wftb  these  men  at  hk 
heels,  he  rcr^hed  the  New  York  proviuclai 
boundary.  Hem  he  was  met  by  delegates 
from  th*  pTnvimjial  Congress  begging  him 
to  go  no  futtjfcsiv  Tim  captain  of  the 


While'  a glWt  Ikvl  ho  Vis- 
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it.  Lee  was  sufficiently  headstrong  not  to 
be  deterred  by  these  assurances.  He  pushed 
on,  aud  arriving  at  New  York,  soon  dispos- 
sessed the  local  Committee  of  Safety  of  all 
authority,  Congress  appointing  in  its  place, 
at  his  suggestion,  three  of  their  own  num- 
ber to  confer  with  him  in  regard  to  the  best 
means  of  defense.  The  resolve  to  hold  New 
York;  if  possible,  did  not  originate  with 
Washington.  It  was  contrary  to  his  judg- 
ment, which  hannonized  with  that  of  Jay, 
who  thought  it  best  to  burn  New  York,  lay 
waste  Long  Island,  and  prevent  New  En- 
gland being  left  out  in  the  cold  by  defend- 
ing the  Hudson  at  West  Point.  But  the 
Continental  Congress  had  resolved  that  New 
York  must  be  held,  and  Washington,  desir- 
ing “to  obey  the  orders  of  Congress  with  a 
scrupulous  exactness/’  promised  “ his  utmost 
exertions  under  every  disadvantage.”  The 
disadvantages  from  the  start  were  indeed 
great  and  numerous.  It  was  necessary  to  be 
on  the  defensive  at  so  many  points,  so  many 
fortifications  were  necessary,  and  so  many 
men  to  garrison' them  properly.  Lee  pro- 
jected the  fortifications  on  the  comprehen- 
sive scale  demanded  by  the  situation.  The 
most  important  of  these  were  to  be  on  Long 
Island,  stretching  across  from  Wallabout 
Bay  to  Gowanus  Creek.  There  were  to  be 
others  on  Long  Island  opposite  Hell  Gate, 
to  guard  against  a movement  through  Long 
Island  Sound ; at  Kings  Bridge,  where  Man- 
hattan Island  almost  touches  the  main-land ; 
and  at  various  places  along  the  shores  of 
East  River  and  the  Hudson.  Hardly  had 
Lee  projected  these  works  before  he  was  or- 
dered to  South  Carolina,  where  the  gallant 
defense  of  Fort  Moultrie,  though  undertaken 
in  opposition  to  his  judgment,  added  a dan- 
gerous lustre  to  his  reputation. 

Lee  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Stirling,  nota- 
ble as  the  only  lord  we  had  upon  our  side ; nor 
was  he  much  of  one,  his  title  never  having 
been  allowed.  But  though  little  of  a lord, 
he  was  a good  deal  of  a man ; had  already 
done  good  service  on  the  Jersey  coast  in 
eaptnring  a valuable  transport,  and  brought 
to  his  new  position  abundant  energy  and 
some  little  military  knowledge.  He  had  not 
been  a fortnight  in  command  before  the 
evacuation  of  Boston  liberated  the  army 
there,  which  soon  started  for  New  York,  and 
on  the  14th  of  April  Washington  made  his 
appearance  on  the  scene.  Going  to  Phila- 
delphia toward  the  end  of  May  for  a few 
days,  he  left  General  Putnam  in  command 
in  New  York,  and  General  Greene  in  charge 
of  the  works  still  in  progress  upon  Brooklyn 
Heights — positions  which  they  held  respect- 
ively till  a few  days  before  the  battle.  And 
still  the  enemy  did  not  arrive.  Perhaps  the 
Jeaders  were  not  eager  for  the  struggle  to 
begin.  The  longer  the  delay,  the  better  the 
preparation.  Immediately  on  Waabingtotf’s 
arrival  a thousand  men  had  been  sent  to 


Governor’s  Island,  and  these,  through  all  the 
bright  June  weather,  went  on  digging  and 
digging,  making  the  island  one  great  bat- 
tery. Every  thing  was  done  that  could  be 
done  to  obstruct  the  two  channels  by  whioh 
East  River  commuuicates  with  the  inner 
bay.  From  Governor’s  Island  to  the  New 
York  side  vessels  were  firmly  anchored,  with 
sharpened  timbers  projecting  from  them. 
There,  too,  hulks  were  sunk  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  forcing  a passage.  This  precau- 
tion had  also  been  taken  on  the  Brooklyn 
side  of  Governor’s  Island,  aud  this  channel 
was  defended  by  batteries  on  Brooklyn 
Heights  and  at  Red  Hook — a projection  of 
the  shore  not  far  from  Gowanus  Creek — as 
well  as  by  the  batteries  upon  Governor’s 
Island. 

On  the  11th  of  June  the  British  fleet, 
which  had  sailed  from  Boston  a few  weeks 
before,  set  sail  from  Halifax,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  it  was  seen  entering 
the  lower  bay.  The  4th,  that  day  made 
“ glorious”  at  Philadelphia,  was  celebrated 
by  an  attack  upon  the  Aria,  which  was  sail- 
ing near  the  shore,  from  a little  battery  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  our  Fort  Hamilton.  The 
Asia  answered  with  a whole  broadside,  and 
for  some  time  a lively  duel  was  kept  up,  the 
ship  getting  much  the  worst  of  it.  A few 
days  later  another  fleet  arrived,  a seriously 
battered  one,  with  a crest-fallen  admiral  and 
general  on  board.  It  was  the  fleet  of  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  which  on  the  28th  of  June  had 
fared  so  badly  at  Fort  Moultrie.  Its  trans- 
ports bore  the  army  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
which  was  to  have  taken  Charleston  as  a pre- 
lude to  the  capture  of  New  York.  And  still 
the  “ catalogue  of  the  ships”  was  far  enough 
from  being  fiuished.  They  came  from  all 
directions : one  day,  from  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida; another,  from  the  West  Indies;  another 
still,  from  the  English  harbors  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  12t  h of  August  saw  the  last 
great  addition.  All  the  winter  before,  King 
George  had  been  bartering  for  mercenary 
troops  in  Brunswick  and  Hesse  Cassel,  agree- 
ing to  pay  thirty-four  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
for  every  man  killed,  and  to  reckon  three 
wounded  as  one  dead — “ less  than  we  could 
have  expected,”  wrote  Lord  North.  Now, 
all  the  arrangements  had  been  completed; 
“the  fine  thin  dancing  pumps”  furnished  by 
an  English  contractor  had  been  exchanged 
for  more  serviceable  shoes,  and  at  last  the 
mercenaries  had  embarked.  8even  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  Hessians,  in  eighty-two 
transports,  convoyed  by  six  men -of- war,  aft- 
er a voyage  of  thirteen  weeks’ duration,  saw 
with  delight  the  lovely  wooded  hills  of  Stat- 
en Island,  and  the  Highlands  of  Navesink, 
and  the  Long  Island  farms,  waiting  to  be  de- 
spoiled of  their  just  ripening  fruits.  Their 
brave  old  general,  De  Heist er,  had  exhaust- 
ed his  stock  of  patience  and  tobacco  weeks 
before,  and  was  in  a towering  rage.  With 
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his  arrival  the  spectacle  presented  by  the 
lower  bay  reached  its  climax  of  portentous 
brilliancy.  Here  was  another  Great  Arma- 
da, more  numerous  in  ships  and  men  than 
that  which  Philip  of  Spain  had  organized  to 
subvert  the  liberties  of  England.  And  no 
providential  storm  rolled  up  to  shatter  this 
one  like  the  other.  The  pleasant  summer 
weather  smiled  upon  its  awful  menace,  as  it 
lay  securely  at  anchor  in  the  great  bend  be- 
tween Sandy  Hook  and  Staton  Isl  and.  There 
were  thirty-seven  men-of-war,  guarding  400 
transports;  35,000  men  in  all,  soldiers  and 
sailors,  the  soldiers  numbering  27,000. 

Washington  had  at  his  disposal,  on  Au- 
gust 8,  about  17,000  men,  of  whom  near- 
ly 4000  were  unlit  for  duty.  The  urgency 
of  the  situation  increased  the  number  of 
available  men  to  nearly  20,000.  Governor 
Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  was  particularly 
active  in  raising  new  regiments.  But  the 
great  trouble  was  that  they  were  new,  and 
so  were  almost  all  the  others.  The  constant 
departure  of  militia-men  enlisted  for  brief 
terms  of  service,  the  arrival  of  others  only 
a little  greener  in  their  places,  made  good 
discipline  impossible.  Less  than  6000  had 
been  in  the  rauks  a year.  Not  a single  reg- 
iment was  properly  equipped.  There  were 
not  enough  muskets  to  go  round,  and  many 
of  them  were  nearly  or  quite  useless.  The 
cannon  were  small  and  poor  and  without  ef- 
ficient gunners.  Knox,  the  artillery  colonel, 
was  brave  as  a lion,  or  any  braver  thing, 
but  he  had  been  lately  summoned  from  his 
Boston  book-selling.  General  Sullivan  had 
been  a lawyer.  Lord  Stirling's  military  ex- 
perience had  been  very  limited.  General 
Putnam's  only  tactics  were  to  engage  the 
enemy  whenever  and  wherever  he  could 
manage  to ; he  was  careless  of  defense,  and 
indifferent  to  strategy.  If  General  Greene 
could  have  remained  in  command  upon  Long 
Island  till  after  the  battle  of  the  27th,  its 
result  would  very  likely  have  been  differ- 
ent, for  Greene  was  as  skillful  and  cautious 
as  he  was  brave ; bnt  he  unfortunately  fell 
sick  of  a raging  fever  a few  days  before  the 
battle.  The  command  devolved  upon  Sul- 
livan, and  from  him  was  transferred  to  Gen- 
eral Putnam,  who  was  second  in  command 
to  Washington,  but  who  had  little  or  no 
acquaintance  with  the  destined  scene  of 
action. 

Where  the  scene  of  action  was  to  be,  had 
long  remained  in  doubt.  But  the  doubt  was 
clearly  resolved  on  the  22d  of  August,  when 
the  British  troops  that  had  been  disembark- 
ed on  Staten  Island  began  to  re-embark  on 
a great  number  of  fleet-boats  and  galleys, 
which  at  a given  signal  directed  their  conrse 
toward  the  Long  Island  shore  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  men-of-war.  Before  noon 
15,000  men,  with  forty  pieces  of  artillery  and 
a regiment  of  dragoons,  had  been  landed  at 
or  near  Denyse’s  Point  (then  a ferry  land- 


ing, the  boat  plying  across  the  Narrows  from 
Staten  Island),  now  the  spot  where  Fort 
Hamilton's  grassy  embankments  look  so 
peaceful  and  smiling  in  comparison  with 
its  frowning  masonry  and  monstrous  guns. 
The  house — whose  inmates  must  haye  had 
the  finest  opportunity  to  see  this  striking 
spectacle,  and,  being  Tories,  doubtless  im- 
proved it — still  remains  in  tolerable  preser- 
vation, a little  to  the  east  of  the  fort  on  the 
Bath  Road.  The  enemy  took  up  their  line 
of  march  for  Gravesend.  There  some  of 
them  halted,  while  the  main  body  pushed 
on  to  Flatlands  and  Flatbush,  the  American 
Colonel  Hand,  retiring  with  liis  Pennsylva- 
nia riflemen,  driving  before  him  what  cattle 
he  could,  and  setting  fire  to  the  great  stacks 
of  provender  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  prof- 
iting by  them.  Along  with  him  flocked  the 
disloyal  islanders,  while  the  more  loyal, 
tricked  out  with  Tory  badges,  hastened  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  invaders.  Long 
Island,  then,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  ap- 
proaching struggle.  Regiments  were  hur- 
ried over  from  New  York.  Washington  did 
his  best  to  inspire  them  with  hope  and  cour- 
age. He  clearly  set  before  them  the  impor- 
tance of  the  struggle  in  which  they  were 
about  to  engage.  But  he  spoke  to  men  who, 
if  not  fearful  of  danger,  were  not  sanguine 
of  success.  Con  tern  jK>rary  letters  and  other 
memorials  of  the  day  bear  witness  to  an  aw- 
ful shadow  brooding  over  the  Continental 
army. 

Brooklyn  and  its  environs  present  a very 
different  appearance  now  from  that  which 
they  presented  a century  ago.  The  Brook- 
lyn of  1876  has  a population  of  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  half  a million.  The  Brooklyn  of  1776 
had  a population  numbering  betweeu  three 
and  four  thousand,  and  these  were  scattered 
over  a territory  as  extensive  as  the  present 
city  boundaries,  clustering  a little  thicker 
around  the  ferry  and  the  tavern  near  it, 
around  the  church  situated  a mile  and  a 
quarter  from  the  ferry  on  the  old  Jamaica 
Road,  around  another  queer  little  octagonal 
church  in  Bush  wick,  now  Williamsburg,  and 
around  Bedford  Four  Corners,  not  far  from 
where  the  present  Bedford  Avenue  intersects 
Fulton  Avenue.  These  clusters  included 
only  a fraction  of  the  total  population.  The 
rest  w ere  sprinkled  about  on  the  great  com- 
fortable Dutch  farms.  The  City  of  Churches 
had  then  but  two  church  buildings.  Where 
it  now  has  six  hundred  miles  of  streets,  it 
then  had  one  country  road  leading  from  the 
ferry  to  the  church,  branching  off  a little 
beyond  the  church  on  the  left  toward  Ja- 
maica, on  the  right  toward  Gowanus,  and 
then  a little  farther  on  toward  Flatbush. 

The  situation  of  Brooklyn  wras  favorable 
to  defensive  operations.  The  heights  were 
a sort  of  peninsula  made  by  the  deep  inden- 
tation of  the  Wallabont  Basin  on  the  East 
River  Bide,  and  by  the  deeper  indentation 
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of  Gowaoos  Bay  and  the  mill-pond*  con- 
nected with  it  cm  the  sooth.  Across  from 
one  of  these  indent  at  ion*  to  The  other  it  was 
less  than  a mile  and  a half,  and  maul]  of  the 
land  in  this  line  was  high,  with  wooded 
eastern  iriffrpca,  making  it  easy  to  fortify. 
The  low  land  near  the  Wall  about  tree  de- 
fended by  a deep  moat ; the  soil  exatftt<4 
from  this  moat  made  a good  earth-work 
along  it*  edge.  A continuation  of  this  earth- 
work led  up  the  rid*  of  what  is  now  Wash- 
ington Park,  still  called  Fort  Greene — a 
name  which  it  acquired  during  the  war  of 
181%  when  it?  was  rafort i tied.  In  1776  it  was 
Fort  Potciom,  a at  rung  redoubt  mounting 
five  henry  guns,  having  a deep  Wide  ditch 
surrounding  it*  a formidable  a bat  in  of  felled 
trees  in  front,  their  sharpened  branch ee 


commantirng  the  approaches  to  East  Hirer, 
gad  Corkscrew  F»vi,  a sm/iU  redmiht  upon 
axf  eminence  n^ar  the  Brooklyn  Mh*umnm 
of  to-dsy,  commanding  Koi  Hook  Lane,  and 
meant  lor  its  defense  in  case  the  enemy 
should  cross  Qowanms  Creek;  Tradition 
Say*  tha>  the  redoubt  wa*  sixty  or  seventy 
fret  aWrve  the  present  grade  of  Atlantic 
Avenue  at  this  point*  From  this  lofty  |ssrch 
the  eye  of  the  commander  swept  the  field, 
and  gathered  up  its  various  tokens  ufiiUae- 
tar*  “Good  GodT  he  cried  ; M.  wba£  br are 
fellows  I must  lose  this  day  T*  as  he  saw  the 
young  Marylanders  fling  ilieuiselvc*  again 
and  again  apnn  the  enemy. 

The  event  proved  that  the  line  of  defense 
we  have  described  was  less  impregnable 
than  it  would  se«xa  from  our  description. 


fit,  „*wxntr^- 


'ki^-B^rrr.t  or  tow  iwi.a!ct* 


The  fact  was  that  it  was  overlooked  at  what 
was  tRcnot  to  be  its  strongest  point  by  high 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  FV/rf  F>itnam,  ami 
only  a few  kiuwLred  yanhfaway,  This  fact 
bad  been  eon  coaled  by  a growth  of  inter- 
vening trees.  The  tve*§:  Hffy  cwt  down  to 
strengthen  Fort  but  At  t h*  *ame 

time  its  weakness  was  mealed* 

Bnt  it  nm  not  the  design  of  Washington 
to  risk  every  thing  upon  ibis  line  of  fortifi- 
cations. These  were  an  timer  lfr»es  which, 
if  worst  Mi  to  worst,  ho  would  fall  bock 
upon  But  first  he  wrmM  defetui  the  ap- 
proach*** to  t his  Urn  by  means  of  an  outer 
line  of  defet^Oy  abou*  two  miles  from  the 
inner,  wltfcb  bo  found  ready-made  by  the 
natural  couftguratiou  of  the  country.  A 


pointing  outward.  From  Fort  Fatnarn  the 
line  of  earth- works  rigaagged  aoross  ta  F»r$ 
Greene*  tire  leeorid-bnst  redoubt*  midway  be- 
t Ween  Fort.  Putnam  ami  Freeke’s  Mill-pond, 
the  farthest  mbmd  point  of  the  Go  wanes 
indcuttatim.  There  was  a third  redoubt, 
nddway  betw*»a  Fort*  Putnam  and  Greene; 
and  rill)  another,  .Fori  Box,  upon  high 
ground  a Tittle  south  of  Froeke5*  Mill-pond, 
intended  to  guard  the  bridge  by  which  the 
Forte  Hoad  (a  road  leading  from  the  Flat- 
bnsh  Rom!  ta  Red  Hook  l^ane ) crossed  the 
milhdam.  Onwcmn*  Creek  and  the  adjoin* 
iog  milbpimds  cotirinncd  the  Hue  of  defense, 
which  was  completed  by  the  battery  upon 
Red  Hook,  called  Fort  Defiance.  Within 
this  line  were  FVvrf-  Stirling,  a large  redoubt 
you  km -No.  ins — «si 
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range  of  hills  heavily  wooded  stretched 
across  the  country.  The  enemy  would  not 
be  likely  to  come  through  the  woods.  He 
must  come  by  some  one  of  the  various  passes 
by  which  the  hills  were  cleft.  These  were, 
first,  Martense’s  Lane,  which  still  exists,  in 
part  forming  the  southern  boundary  of 
Greenwood  Cemetery ; it  led  from  the  old 
Flatbush  and  New  Utrecht  to  the  Gowanus 
Road ; at  its  junction  with  the  latter  stood 
the  Red  Lion  Inn ; second,  the  Flatbush 
Pass,  now  known  as  Battle  Pass,  in  Prospect 
Park,  and  indicated  by  a bronze  tablet  set 
in  a rock ; third,  the  Bedford  Pass,  made  by 
the  old  “Clove  Road”  near  the  present 
boundary  line  between  Flatbush  and  Bed- 
ford ; and  fourth,  three  miles  to  the  east  of 
Bedford,  the  Jamaica  Pass,  situated  within 
the  present  boundaries  of  the  Cemetery  of 
the  Evergreens.  There  was  no  reason  why 
all  three  passes  should  not  have  been  guard- 
ed with  equal  care.  Greene  planned  that 
they  should  be,  Washington  commanded  it, 
Sullivan  obeyed  his  orders.  But  when  the 
critical  hour  arrived,  for  some  inexplicable 
reason,  the  Bedford  Pass  was  left  almost, 
the  Jamaica  Pass  entirely,  unguarded ; and 
along  the  latter  marched  the  Nemesis  which 
always  dogs  the  feet  of  carelessness. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  August  Col- 
onels Atlee’s  and  Kichline’s  Pennsylvania 
musketeers  and  riflemen  guarded  Martense’s 
Lane,  their  left  resting,  or  pretending  to  rest, 
on  General  Sullivan’s  right.  Sullivan’s  right 
and  centre  were  composed  of  Colonel  Hen- 
shaw’s  Massachusetts  and  Colonel  Johns- 
ton’s New  Jersey  regiments ; his  left,  of  two 
Connecticut  regiments ; its  extreme,  of  Col- 
onel Miles’s  Pennsylvania  regiment,*  which 
rested  upon  nothing  in  particular.  His  cen- 
tre rested  on  the  Flatbush  Pass  near  its 
junction  with  the  Porte  Road.  Here,  on  a 
goodly  eminence,  a redoubt  had  been  con- 
structed, and  the  celebrated  Dongan  Oak, 
long  time  a landmark,  had  been  felled  to 
obstruct  the  road.  In  front  of  these  far- 
extending  lines  nearly  20,000  British  and 
mercenary  soldiers  lay  peacefully  encamped 
on  the  great  plain  of  Flatbush  and  Flat- 
lands.  To  the  Americans,  who  were  them- 
selves concealed  among  the  woods,  they  were 
plainly  visible.  For  five  days  they  thus  re- 
mained, withheld,  it  might  seem,  from  the 
encounter  by  the  mystery  of  the  American 
position.  In  reality  it  had  but  little  mys- 
tery for  them,  so  numerous  were  the  tell- 
tale partisans.  Their  delay  was  but  a feint 
intended  to  make  the  Americans  expect 
them  by  the  roads  they  did  not  mean  to 
take.  It  succeeded,  with  the  disposition  of 
their  forces,  in  convincing  Putnam  that  they 
would  try  to  force  their  way  through  the 
Flatbush  Pass,  and  through  Martense’s  Lane 
along  the  Gowanus  Road.  Their  plan,  as 
finally  developed,  proved  that  both  of  these 
movements  were  entirely  subordinate  to  a 


flank  movement  far  to  the  east,  through  the 
Jamaica  Pass. 

And  hence  it  happened  that  when  Kioh- 
line’s  riflemen,  who  had  been  stationed  on 
Martense’s  Lane,  discovered  a body  of  the 
enemy  approaching  the  Gowanus  Road  along 
this  lane,  and  hurried  off  a messenger  to 
Putnam  with  the  news,  that  sturdy  vet- 
eran, who  had  not  been  to  sleep  at  all  for 
the  night,  roused  up  Lord  Stirling  at  three 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  or- 
dered him  to  take  three  regiments,  and  “ ad- 
vance beyond  the  lines  and  repulse  the  en- 
emy.” Colonel  Smallwood’s  Maryland  and 
Colonel  Hazlett’s  Delaware  regiments  start- 
ed off  at  once;  Huntington’s  Connecticut 
soon  followed. 

The  force  which  Stirling  was  about  to 
engage  was  composed  of  tyo  brigades,  one 
Highland  regiment,  and  two  companies  of 
New  York  provincials.  These  bodies  of 
troops  formed  the  left  of  the  invading  army. 
It  was  a part  of  General  Howe’s  plan  that 
while  these  engaged  the  right  of  the  Amer- 
icans, his  brother’s  men-of-war  should  men- 
ace New  York  city,  and  at  dawn  of  day  these 
were  seen  sailing  up  the  harbor.  The  wind, 
however,  proved  so  unfavorable  that  they 
soon  went  back  again,  much  to  the  relief 
of  Washington,  who  had  heard  the  firing 
on  Long  Island,  but  had  not  dared  to  leave 
New  York.  As  the  fleet  withdrew,  he  hur- 
ried over  to  Brooklyn.  The  sun  had  ris- 
en with  a burning  heat,  and  by  this  time 
was  fairly  scorching  the  brave  fellows  who 
were  fighting  their  first  battle  against  over- 
whelming odds. 

The  force  opposed  to  Stirling  was  com- 
manded by  General  Grant.  He  had  once 
made  a speech  in  Parliament  upon  American 
affairs  in  which  he  had  declared  that  with 
5000  British  troops  he  would  march  from 
one  end  of  the  colonies  to  the  other.  Stir- 
ling had  been  present,  and  had  heard  the 
boast.  As  he  formed  his  men  in  line  of 
battle  he  repeated  it  to  them,  and  added, 
“ He  may  have  his  5000  with  him  now ; we 
are  not  so  many,  but  I think  we  are  enough 
to  prevent  his  advancing  further  thau  that 
mill-pond.”  Half  a mile  before  reaching 
the  Red  Lion  Tavern,  Stirling  met  Atlee’s 
picket  corps  retiring  from  that  point,  and 
saw  the  van -guard  of  the  enemy  approach- 
ing along  the  Gowanus  Road,  by  which  he 
was  himself  advancing.  Ordering  forward 
Atlee’s  skirmishers,  he  at  once  formed  his 
line  of  battle.  Its  right  rested  on  Gowanus 
Bay,  occupying  a winding  road  that  crossed 
a great  sand  hill,  called  Bluckie’s  Barracks; 
its  left  far  away  on  the  Flatbush  Road  near 
its  junction  with  the  Porte  Road ; its  centre, 
composed  of  the  Maryland  and  Delaware 
regiments,  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  their 
colonels,  Smallwood  and  Hazlett,  Stirling 
took  command  in  person,  on  the  high  ground 
now  known  as  Battle  Hill,  in  Greenwood 
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Cemetery,  near  its  western  boundary.  Here, 
at  the  most  obtrusive  angle  of  his  line,  he 
succeeded  in  planting  two  field' pieces. 
These,  with  the  galling  fire  of  Kichline’s 
riflemen,  posted  behind  a hedge  at  the  foot 
of  the  Greenwood  hills,  obliged  the  British 
to  fall  back  from  their  advanced  position, 
and  enabled  Atlee’s  skirmishers  to  re-occupy 
an  orchard  from  which  they  had  been  driven 
a short  time  before.  General  Grant’s  line 
was  about  600  yards  in  front  of  Stirling, 
stretching  along  the  hills,  and  resting  on 
the  shore  in  front  of  Bluckie’s  Barracks. 
At  this  point  there  was  some  hard  fighting, 
and  elsewhere,  off  and  on,  and  for  six  hours, 
the  Americans  innocently  imagining  that 
they  were  holding  the  enemy  in  check. 
Their  illusion  was  augmented  when,  soon 
after  ten  o’clock,  Grant  was  re-enforced  by 
two  regiments  from  the  fleet;  whereupon 
Stirling  ordered  forward  his  reserves.  Their 
position  was,  in  fact,  a strong  one ; but  there 
is  no  telling  what  the  result  would  have 
been  if  Grant’s  orders  had  not  been  to  de- 
sist from  any  vigorous  attack  until  a certain 
signal  had  been  given.  While  he  is  waiting 
for  this  signal,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to 
the  Flatbush  Pass,  where  General  Sullivan 
was  confronted  by  General  De  Heister  and 
his  8000  Hessians. 

The  red  glare  of  the  rising  sun  revealed 
to  Sullivan  no  change  in  the  position  of  the 
enemy  directly  in  his  front.  There  had, 
however,  been  important  changes  of  which 
he  was  not  aware.  Cornwallis  had  not 

44  Folded  bis  tents  like  tbe  Arabs, 

And  as  silently  stolen  away.** 

He  had  stolen  away  without  folding  his 
tents,  leaving  them  standing  to  disguise  the 
fact  of  his  departure.  In  front  of  Sullivan 
only  the  Hessians  and  one  British  regiment 
now  remained  of  all  the  host  that  for  five 
days  had  been  lying  there  on  the  broad  | 
plains  of  Flatbush  and  Flatlands.  But  for 
an  hour  or  two  already  Sullivan  had  heard 
firing  far  away  on  his  right,  and  as  it  grew 
more  regular,  and  deepened  every  now  and 
then  into  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  mass  in 
front  of  him,  so  long  lethargic,  began  to 
show  signs  of  activity.  The  lighter  troops 
came  sweeping  up  from  Flatbush  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  Flatbush  Road;  not 
far  behind,  the  grenadiers  and  several  pieces 
of  artillery.  These  were  no  sooner  brought 
into  position,  half  a mile  away,  than  they 
opened  fire  upon  the  battery  upon  the  knoll 
which  makes  one  side  of  Battle  Pass,  in 
Prospect  Park.  De  Heister,  like  Grant,  far 
to  his  left,  was  waiting  for  a preconcerted 
signal,  and  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
this  artillery  duel  till  he  should  hear  it 
sound.  But  his  fierce  Colonel  Donop  had 
been  “ spoiling  for  a fight”  for  several  days. 
Would  his  general  be  so  kind  as  to  permit 
him  to  lead  forward  tbe  sharp-shooters  and 


grenadiers  Y De  Heister  could  not  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  refuse  him  altogether,  but  he 
must  not  advance  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
woods  in  which  the  Americans  were  posted. 
Along  this  edge  a sharp  Bkirmish  was  kept 
up  for  two  hours.  These  tactics  soon  began 
to  excite  the  curiosity  of  Sullivan.  Taking 
400  men,  he  started  on  a reconnaissance, 
probably  to  the  eastward  of  the  Flatbush 
Road,  along  the  slopes  of  the  hills  on  which 
he  had  stationed  two  Connecticut  regiments 
and  one  Pennsylvania,  that  of  Colonel  Miles. 
While  he  was  gone,  De  Heister  heard  the 
signal  he  was  waiting  for — the  boom  of  two 
heavy  guns  in  the  rear  of  the  Americana. 
These  also  heard  it,  and  asked  each  other, 
with  white  faces,  what  it  meant.  It  meant 
they  were  outflanked ; that  they  were  caught 
between  an  upper  and  a nether  millstone ; 
that  almost  every  other  man  of  them  was 
doomed  to  sudden  death. 

It  was  nine  o’clock  when  De  Heister 
heard  the  signal  guns  in  the  rear  of  the 
Americans.  In  the  deepening  twilight  of 
the  previous  day  Cornwallis  had  withdrawn 
his  division  from  Flatbush  to  Flatlauds. 
About  nine  o’clock  the  advance-guard,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  took  up  its 
line  of  march  toward  the  northeast,  along 
the  king’s  highway  which  led  from  Flat- 
bush to  New  Lots.  He  had  with  him  the 
light  dragoons,  a brigade  of  light  infantry, 
and  Cornwallis’s  reserve,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a single  regiment  which  had  been 
left  upon  De  Keister’s  left,  the  Seventy-first 
Regiment,  and  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  main  body  of  the  army,  consisting  of 
thirteen  regiments,  with  ten  field-pieces,  led 
by  Lord  Percy  and  accompanied  by  General 
Howe,  marched  shortly  after  Clinton,  and 
these  in  their  turn  were  soon  followed  by  the 
Forty-firat  Regiment,  with  four  12-pounders, 
the  baggage  bringing  up  the  rear.  The 
road  along  which  they  marched  has  not  yet 
been  sacrificed  to  the  modern  passion  for 
right  angles.  Its  pleasant  curves  still  wind 
along  from  Gravesend  to  East  New  York, 
fringed  upon  either  side  with  shrubs  and 
straggling  vines,  bordered  with  foot-paths 
that  invite  to  solitary  rambles.  Many  a 
house  still  stands,  past  which  the  British 
marched  that  night  the  projecting  roofs, 
and  great  doors  opening  in  two  horizontal 
sections,  the  upper  pierced  with  bull’s-eyes, 
confirming  the  traditious  of  the  occupants. 

| Many  a great  tree  still  shades  the  road 
I which  lent  a deeper  shade  to  it  that  night, 

I as  Clinton,  Percy,  and  the  rest  stole  silently 
| along — so  silently  that  the  heavy  Dutch 
| sleep  of  the  adjacent  people  was  in  some  re- 
corded instances  unbroken.  At  Schoonmak- 
ei^s  Bridge,  a little  southeast  of  the  present 
site  of  East  New  York,  resistance  was  ex- 
i pec  ted — unwarrantably,  it  proved;  and  now 
the  country  lay  all  open,  to  the  foot  of  the 
hills  through  which  the  Brooklyn  and  Ja- 
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ing  on,  by  nine  o’clock  the  advanced  column 
rested  on  the  junction  of  the  old  Flatbush 
and  Jamaica  roads,  close  by  the  present 
junction  of  Flatbush  and  Atlantic  avenues, 
and  only  a few  rods  iu  front  of  the  Ameri- 
cans’ inner  line  of  fortifications.  Then  it 
was  that  the  two  heavy  cannon  sounded  the 
preconcerted  signal. 

De  Heister  heard  it,  and  immediately  or- 
dered Donop  to  carry  the  Flathush  Pass  re- 
doubt. A sudden  rush,  and  it  was  carried. 
The  Hessian  yagers  swept  up  through  the 
woods;  the  grenadiers  came  after  them  with 
fixed  bayonets,  keeping  their  lines  firm  and 
unbroken  even  among  the  trees  and  under* 
brush.  Back,  back  they  pressed  the  feeble 
lines  of  Henshaw’s  and  Johnston’s  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Jersey  men,  with  Hand’s 
riflemen  scattered  among  them.  Sullivan, 
with  his  four  hundred  absentees,  had  heard 
the  signal  guns,  divined  their  meaning,  and 
started  for  the  fortified  lipes.  A detach- 
ment of  the  British  had  marched  through 
the  Clove  Road,  and  reached  the  rear  of  Col- 
onel Miles,  posted  on  the  extreme  left,  and 
his  men  were  soon  in  full  retreat.  The  dif- 
ferent bands  of  fugitives  mingling  together 
on  the  slopes  of  Prospect  Hill,  were  sudden- 
ly confronted  by  the  troops  of  Clinton  and 
Cornwallis  advancing  with  fixed  bayonets. 
To  retreat  from  these  was  to  retreat  upon 
the  Hessians,  whose  tender  mercies  were 
exceeding  crueL  A few,  made  desperate  by 
their  situation,  managed  to  break  through 
the  Hessian  lines,  and  reached  East  River  far 
up  toward  the  Sound.  Some,  too,  reached 
the  Porte  Road,  and  made  their  way  across 
Freeke’s  mill-dam  into  the  shelter  of  the 
lines.  But  these  were  a minority.  The 
greater  part  found  themselves  shut  up  in  a 
triangular  inclosure,  whose  walls  of  steel 
and  fire  pressed  closer  every  moment,  like 
some  horrible  contrivance  of  Inquisitorial 
torture.  The  retreat  became  a rout,  the 
rout  a massacre.  Surrender  was  no  longer 
a security  against  death.  The  Hessians 
gave  no  quarter;  the  British  set  them  the 
example.  Men  who  had  thrown  away  their 
arms  were  shot  down  without  remorse,  or 
transfixed  with  bayonets  to  the  trees.  The 
survivors  saw  there  was  no  pity  in  the 
breasts  of  their  assailants,  and  peaceful 
farmer-folk,  who  a month  before  would  not 
have  hurt  a field-mouse  in  the  furrow,  grew 
terrible  with  a resolve  to  lose  their  lives  at 
the  severest  cost  to  their  assassins.  For 
two  hours  the  area  which  is  now  inclosed 
between  Atlantic,  Flatbush,  and  Clinton  av- 
enues saw  our  poor  men,  unused  to  arms  or 
discipline,  struggling  in  vain  against  a force 
nearly  ten  times  their  own,  splendidly  dis- 
ciplined and  officered.  Before  the  struggle 
ended,  more  than  a thousand  of  our  yeoman- 
ry lay  dead  upon  the  field. 

Out  of  the  many  instances  of  individual 
bravery  which  must  have  signalized  this 


fearful  struggle,  few  have  been  preserved; 
but  one,  that  has  been,  lights  up  the  melan- 
choly darkness  of  the  scene  with  a peculiar 
brightness.  At  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
John  Callender,  a captain  of  artillery,  had 
withdrawn  from  the  battle,  and  had  diso- 
beyed Putnam’s  orders  to  return.  The  bat- 
tle over,  Putnam  declared  that  if  Callender 
was  not  cashiered  or  shot,  he  would  him- 
self leave  the  service.  A court-martial  con- 
victed him  of  cowardice  and  dismissed  him 
“ from  all  further  service  in  the  Continental 
army  as  an  officer.”  Coward  or  not,  he  was 
brave  enough  to  step  down  into  the  ranks  of 
the  company  he  had  commanded.  The  27th 
of  August  found  him  on  the  heights  overlook- 
ing Flatbush.  His  captain  and  lieutenant 
had  fallen,  his  companions  were  beginning 
to  retreat.  Springing  in  front  of  them,  he 
ordered  them  to  return  and  man  their  pieces. 
For  a time  his  courage  nourished  theirs ; but 
at  length  he  stood  alone,  charging  a field- 
piece,  while  his  comrades  were  swept  away 
by  a tremendous  onset  of  the  enemy.  Court- 
ing death,  he  made  no  signal  of  surrender 
when  the  hostile  bayonets  were  at  his  breast; 
but  a brave  officer  interfered  in  his  behalf, 
and  he  was  made  a prisoner.  Washington, 
hearing  of  his  conduct,  ordered  the  sentence 
against  him  to  be  erased  and  his  command 
to  be  restored  to  him;  and  when,  a year 
later,  he  was  exchanged,  he  gave  him  his 
hand  before  the  army,  in  token  of  his  great 
respect  and  admiration.  He  left  the  serv- 
ice at  the  end  of  the  war  with  an  enviable 
reputation. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o’clock  when  Gener- 
al Grant  heard  a second  time  the  signal 
guns  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  Boom ! Boom ! 
The  first  time  he  knew  well  enough  they 
were  intended  for  De  Heister.  This  time 
he  knew  as  well  that  they  were  meant  for 
him.  He  had  just  been  re-enforced  by  two 
fresh  regiments  from  the  fleet,  and  with 
their  arrival  his  period  of  inaction  ceased. 
Pushing  rapidly  forward,  Colonel  Atlee  and 
his  faithful  skirmishers  to  the  number  of 
235  were  soon  killed  or  made  prisoners. 
The  Connecticut  regiment  of  Colonel  Hunt- 
ington fared  little  or  no  better.  And  al- 
most simultaneously  with  the  fierce  onset 
on  Stirling’s  front  the  Hessians  came  stream- 
ing in  upon  his  left  along  the  hills,  and 
Cornwallis,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  far 
away  in  flatbush,  came  hurrying  down 
upon  his  rear,  seizing  the  junction  of  the 
Porte  and  Gowanus  roads,  and  pushing  on  a 
little  beyond  this  point,  as  far  as  the  old 
Cortelyou  house,  which  stood  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  Gowanus  Road,  a few  hundred 
feet  from  the  creek,  with  which  its  original 
owner,  Nicholas  Vechte,  had  connected  it 
by  a canal,  which  he  found  a great  conven- 
ience, but  which  proved  very  inconvenient 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1776.  The  situation 
was  terrible,  but  Stirling  did  not  lose  in 
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any  least  dcgTee  bis  self-possession.  His 
titular  lordship  might  l>e  denied  him  by  En- 
glish peers,  but  he  would  prove  this  day 
that  he  was  one  of  nature’s  noblemen.  He 
saw  that  if  he  could  not  drive  Cornwallis 
back  beyond  the  Porte  Road,  or  at  least 
hold  him  where  ho  was,  his  whole  command 
would  su  Her  death  or  captu  re.  He  resolved 
upon  a costly  sacrifice,  if  haply  one  more 
costly  might  be  prevented.  Changing  his 
front,  and  taking  with  him  less  than  300 
of  the  Maryland  regiment,  be  ordered  the 
remainder  of  it  and  all  his  other  troops  to 
retreat  across  the  marsh  and  creek,  which 
the  rising  tide  was  making  every  moment 
less  aud  less  passable.  He  knew  the  quality 
of  the  young  men  whom  he  had  chosen  for 
a perilous  duty.  They  were  indeed  young, 
hart  11  y more  than  boys,  sons  of  the  “first 
families’’  of  Maryland,  bright,  ardent  spirits, 
eager  to  do  something  for  liberty ; eager 
too  to  win  distinction  for  themselves  and 
for  their  beloved  State. 

Stirling  invited  them  to  no  hardship 
which  he  did  not  mean  to  share.  Taking 
his  place  at  their  head,  he  led  them  rapidly 
along  the  Gowamis  Road,  which  made  quite 


a sharp  l>end  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  Cortelyou  house,  and  till  they 
reached  this  point  the  steep  road-side  with 
its  brambly  hedge  concealed  them  from  the 
enemy.  Turning  this  bend,  they  came  at 
once  upon  their  advanced  guard,  and  with 
impetuous  courage  drove  them  back  upon 
the  house.  Whereupon  Cornwallis  brought 
two  field-pieces  into  position  at  the  comer 
of  the  house,  from  whose  doors  and  windows 
his  grenadiers  poured  a steady  fire,  while 
from  the  adjacent  hills  the  Hessian  ride- 
men  sent  many  a messenger  of  death*  The 
slender  column  was  lessened  every  second. 
At  last  it  halted,  closed  up  its  ranks  as  the 
field-pieces  thinned  them  out  with  grape 
and  canister,  stood  for  a moment,  and  then 
sullenly  withdrew  beyond  the  bend  in  the 
road. 

Looking  across  the  marshes  and  the  mill- 
dams,  Stirling  saw  hundreds  of  his  men  in 
full  retreat.  Once  more  he  called  upon  the 
remnant  of  his  chosen  baud  to  interpose 
themselves  between  these  fugitives  and  tho 
advancing  foe;  once  more  be  found  them 
ready ; once  more,  turning  the  bend,  they 
encountered  the  same  dreadful  fire  of  rifles, 
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musketry,  and  cannon t om-ovriofe  iheydrdve, 
back  the  advanced  gfi$rd*  nulfe  to  tfee  bouse 
this  time,  wa^bod  buti»o  themselves, 
(1  rove  the  gunners  from  their  pieces,  *fAz&l 
tii em  for  a moment,  and  thou  rMitki  &gm*. 
under  the  incessant  finifg  from  the  fcoi:ag; 
{Ui'dagaiu  slowly  retreuteii  Agai:us  ^>4(Vp 
and  yet  again v this  Utile  band:^  beiges, 
satai  Jec  every  tiint% rattled  itfonnd  tbohtlead- 
er^  ab«i  returned  with  him 

u law  the  jaw*  td  ^l<natb€ 

Into  the  month  of  fidhn 

Afteribe  fifth  encounter  there  were  too  few 
regaining  uv  make  another  rally  poB&itdcv 
and  fuitod,  it  ^ hed  T3#e rioari- 

ctu*  sacrifice  had  done  ife  work,  Tho  fugi* 
tire^  had  nearly  all  escaped,  Two  Imudreci 
and  fifty-six  killed*  wounded,  atfil  mining 
were  reported  by  the  coioioui  of th&  rcgiv 
meniv  Apparently Tli«s  prkanvvn  wktp  few* 
Of  tJr*  wtoln  uarobor  the  feruiUtiou  ia  that 
nearly  ail  were  killed  •auingHt  nr  pfeteed 
with ;. •wpdJBFifek . •-  Considering  what  tho 
ptisonm  were  Obliged  to  mi  ft  or,  the  fortune 
of  the  iXexvd  wn^  ha^ph^i,  Tbbir  niangfeil 
feme  wet*  gathered  up  by  XVteb&ly  hands* 
and  feid  tcrTfejit  tinderu  >iitfe  tpttflbd*  which, 
only  a few  yeara  ago,  was  visible  In  the  Vir 
'Cftdiy;  of  Seventh  Stmt  • *ml  'Tjbbwi  Atouuo, 
Noty,  hy  the  grading,  of  these  streets,  it.  baa 
heeii  hidden,  But  the  obi  Corteiyovs  houwv 
which  etili  statute  at  the  .Uwietioiv  of  Third 
8teet  and  Fifth  Avenue,  ia  a rudo  nod  crum- 
biing  monaiijtuii,  better  than  any  that  conld 
tecuftt  Id  bronze  or  carved  in  marble,  of  the 
heroism  that  swayed  back  and  forth  before 
it&  voTierable  walls  cm  that  even tfttl  day, 
A feeble  remnant  of  the  regiment  straggled 
across  the  rresk/lxjaring  their  tattered  col- 
of*  with  them,  Stirling,  unable  to  ifo  more, 
hut  disdaining  to  atimmder  to  an  English 
trinity rt  »j» lined  away  actosa  the  hills  until 
he  found  l>o  Hoister,  and  to  him  be  gave 
his  Mvoni  Taken  on  board  the  ficet,  he 
iViuid  SnU> v uu  Already tbtae* 

And  60  the  b»Hlo  fctufed  ere  yrt  it  was 
Four  «r  five  thousand  intm  bad 
been  mjrmuidcd  by  four  times  as  many  of 
the  enemy,-  More  than  n thousand  kafcd 
mittfe  pmoocra;  the  dead  were  more  than 
these.  Tb  Ids  Official  re^mrt  (Sen eral  If Ovro 
estimates  tlio  fetal  loas  of  the  Americans:  nt  j 
33ft0,  Washington'*  figurea  are  very  differ- 
ent from  these,  and,  it  Is  generally  lyuumdmU 
muck  less  accurate,  though  Howe’s  exceed 
the  truth.  His  own  1 oases  he  returned  aa 
307  killed,  wounded,  and  missing;  They 
were  probably  much  greater 
'Hint  tlierwiH  was  not  still  more  ditfaii* 
trou«,  ib^  tlianka  of  the  Americans  wore  doe 
tA><7enerulHotve  rathbr  than  to  any  of  rh^ir 
own  generals/  Ho  it  was,  mindful,  it.  has 
IfQPU  suggested,  of  his  terrible  espstiepce 
at  BttblU’t  HUb  who  held  in  leash  hi*  gca^ 
orals,  HobcrtsdU  rind  VaughaB,  who  were 


iufeiistdy  cajger  to  cany  the  forUficatuiii? 
by  aad&iiU  v/hUe  4 be  battle  at*  the  FUtbnj?h 
Sfeigbfe  vtm  still  progresMkjg,  tndeeib  Cob 
the  :Keg»- 

waiting  fef  md***,  rn^lc  % sod- 
fl^U  HesU  fri&Otfi  ttieojkitv  fie  life  lieforo 

5thd  w^g  fclose  tHi*  i>UThl*et, 

whfeB  he  wtw3  ordered  Mek.  Hud  ftdWe  ltut 
the  xv cm},  it  wodbl,  tie  doubt,  have 
been  aoi  ‘e^y':'inA4^  4^  this  j miciim  to  car- 
ry the  works  fof  ^ owiaulfc.  But 

■few  traps'  wej©  feft  at  this  time  in  th#  In- 
twnchiifterife,  and  those  that  wwe  left  vr$r*s 


ot^TTiS  uy  U!U»nUL  CiUlYKX. 

not  to  bo  relied  upon.  The  dAtacliinentfl 
ordered  over  from  Kew  York  had  hot  yet 
arrtvM,  Wboti,  o few  dayr  JAtfcar,  Howe 
came  ftito  powioesion  of  th$  vrcwlcs,  a»  i f they 
wore  a witness  agaihsl  hlrg.  ho  ordered  them 
to  bo  a*  >>7Jee  rddbersml,  and  other*  of  at 
mom  s^ieptific  Aifd  fermidable  character  to 
ho  |daee. 

The  spaOe  feoloacd  by  the  original  ferti ft- 
catihus^ ^ TUOiJt  hirro  jh^sotdeil  a mb^:'U?ii<tt>c 
appearance  the  night  after  the  IwiHle  than 
•at  any  bther  in;  ife  history  , hut  on  ap~ 
poutance  a^  mtdanbbfAy  afr.  it  was  uOiqno 

. * .This  «W'ne*.  aitoaclii  tti  C^mm^wnultii  Avpdac, 
Bosttito— to  gift  of  John  T.  tWil  ttat.dft f 


trom 
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An  the  tiny  dosed  there  fell  a d tpmtoifrg  forrificwUona,  A heavy  tain  set  in,  tilling 
shower*  increasing  to  no  wiiiU!  degree*  the  ifot  iri&dicfc  with  watery  making 

general F*?w  of  the  soKUerH  had  to  their  sfcfn  fh*  new^ttoiete,  frho  had  #o 
UQtn  ^ Tito’  tent*  provided  for  iheia.  bat sottm 

ante  of  the  tmtlymg  farm*,  w &P  had  m vig h t gofrl  service  *it]keep1»g  the  enemy 

thp.Uim  oti  the. . t«it< .ii^f tlMli r l». -tt.id-  tents  till  Un*;  in  the-  oftemwn*  whet*:  they 

died hliont  t belt  and  «i»rb  jieisaehpld  appeared  and  began  to  thrtvsr  up  to  tsren  ch- 

at nff  os  they  hod  brought  abtog  with  them,  meat  a 500  yard*  away.  1W  was 
From  i&>0  to  1500  head  *«f  .ttrtUe,  that  had  drinmsbing  dining  the  day,  tort  the  moat 
jimvant  th^ir'falKng  ififa*  .emit  was  far  away  in  Jamaica  Vtl~ 

the  lipndA  of  the  ii*  waders,  roamed  aboatth^UgP,  where  Nathaniel  WoodlmU,  a pro  via* 
conip  hujigiyoiid  scoped,  making  night  hide*  cUd  general,  who  had  been  president  the 
das  with  their  Wdavnog,  Tina  yakgne  ter-  year  before  of  the  New  York  ] V^\aoetol  Cmi- 
tors  of  the  night  at  length  gave  place  to  the  grate,  wan  mode  a prisoner.  Commanded 
more  definite  *pprejiehMoi.is  of&potker  day.  id  e*y  frOod  Have  the  king, V he  satd  “ God 
A t hick  mist  clung  to  the  bmdfccupof  through  m?v  ua  all/’  whereupon  Oliver  De  Lancey, 
which.,  at;  four  Adoek  j canto  Wttehtngtdp  to  a -partisan  trooper,  or  some  creature  rvflris, 
*h$nt  np  ids.  shattered  and  di&pintod  bat-  to  slash  him  with  im  satire  on 

taliotm.  A Birin  later  Sheda  and  Magow's  his  bead  and  arms*  Mortally  wontMled,  he 
PeuuayJvahia  regiments  came  otm\ao&  Cob  was  taken  to  the  littte  ehmrh  ihri>tigh 
vineUllbyeFs  regiment ■ nf  Marblehead .'fisher*  whosb  broad  aisle  hod  galloped  the  iMly<*o- 
pieh^  trimly  drewed  in  hary  hl«e  and  wear-  imam  youth  one  Sunday  tuarofog  The 
ihg  MiU’r^.jacfejettet  Tlwo new  arrival#  ■ church  m&  titled  with  other  pmopetp, pa W- 
were  greeted  with  a about  <if  yyidestoia  as  ots  whom  De  $»#;rtiwui*  bad  »d3fr 

they  mjMT.heri  -along  to  take  their  stounaa 

on  tlw  low  grtomd  l&twccp  Fort  [Pitinkfa  ’ • £4$£?V 

and  tfte  WaUahohtv  ThprB  were  *KK>0  taken  id  the  fttlle 

troop**  in  tho  ihtrenehmeht-Sv  A*  the  mist  l%feh:  dpi <*cl!  tp  Now  l ■ frocbt,  need  ^ a 
tilear>?d  m&f%: Ji  trie,  it  mv£&Ud  $ /ore**  # prison  j wtjffr  dy Iw  > a ttonufc  rioae  by, 
^20,0tHl  .7^d^tk#t4  pass! ah«  ^hich  disappeared  aindd  ip 

the  hills  and  undulating  fields  faning  the  was  peaTly  t^o  hmnlr^il  years  old.  The 

ii.fr  of  W:Wv)hulL  al wars  bravo  and  snan> 

"•':<*  "•  “‘  'Vf‘  ■*"”’' ' . ■ 

:iife  %00§£  .fe,frV^h)^d 

j^w%-  ^ v ^ wmihAf  on  t-Mng'.  I^Uod. 

i\r  . IJpi  Mn*  i ;».st.|V4C  .ff  f«;i-  ^r;-.  j-i- ■». :-. s*  .., 

Mfraogh  the  fog  ih#it  the 


imoWKt  ftLOVKB  trFl*EaiNTO?DlWO  Tfl£  OlB^Qi* ATIOK, 
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erviKO  isroa*  atiow  tnmsfc  l»uth;>dltuks. 


opposing  armies  all  day  long,  a redoubt  in 
process  of  construction  near  the  present 
junction  of  Do  Kalb  ami  Clinton  avenues, 
a point  already  spoken  of  as  overlooking 
Fort  Putnam,  the  highest  point  in  the 
American  line,  Washington1®  resolve  was 
at  once  taken.  He  must  evacuate  Long 
Island.  A great  number  of  row-boats  and 
barges,  with  some  sail -boats,  had  been 
brought  together  on  the  New  York  side,  as 
if  with  the  intention  of  carrying  over  fresh 
detachments  from  New  Y<*rk  city.  Only  a 
few  leading  officers  were  intrusted  with 
the  secret.  Colonel  Glover’s  regiment  of 
mariners  had  been  busy  all  day  long  col- 
lecting every  available  means  of  transpor- 
tation. As  soon  as  it  was  dark  the  first 
troops  were  sent  over.  Colonel  Glover,  a 
man  whose  modesty  alone  had  prevented 
his  name  from  being  among  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  with  his  great  townsman’s, 
Elhridge  Gerry,  whose  bosom-friend  he  was, 
took  his  position  near  the  ferry  stairs  to 

His  humble 


loualy  with  the  towering  form  of  Washing- 
ton, who  stood  beside  him  all  night  long. 
It  was  a piece  of  siuguJar  good  fortune  that 
brought  the  two  together  at  this  critical 
juncture.  Without  just  such  a body  of  men 
as  Glover  had  at  his  command,  the  retreat 
would  have  been  absolutely  impossible.  It 
required  skillful  oarsmen  and  men  long  used 
to  handling  the  tiller  to  contend  successful- 
ly with  wind  and  tide — to  row  and  steer 
9000  men,  with  field  artillery,  much  heavy 
ordnance,  provisions,  ammunition,  horses, 
and  camp  equipage,  across  East  River  in  a 
single  night,  enveloped  as  it  was  in  fog  for 
nearly  half  the  time,  Washington  never 
forgot  the  service  rendered  him  by  Glover 
and  bis  men  at  the  most  critical  moment 
of  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

The  intense  darkness  of  the  night  helped 
to  conceal  the  movement  from  the  enemy, 
but  added  to  the  inevitable  confusion,  and 
increased  the  difficulties  of  the  embarkation. 
For  several  hours  the  wind  and  tide  were 
both  unfavorable,  and  only  the  row-boats 
could  be  used.  Later,  the  wind  changed  to 


superintend  the  embarkation, 
stature  must  have  contrasted  almost  ridicu 


HAIU’EB’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 
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in*  «bti  oni  tbe  night tmrir  edy  of  the  AVallabout  prison -ski ps , relat cd 

dr  Wh beyond  W:  - - ^Rfey^ataonKryTvar  m tbe  prison-pens 

trouts  vv^*?  Mk<m  on!?  drsd  cl  Libby  and  Anders^nvillie  to  tb»  late  civil 
— IfeljiO  Peni^^W  of war.  On  tbe  $0fh  of  October,  1776,  tin? 

and  ;M*£*w\tha  Delawaxi^i  jehu^  a large  transport*  anchored  in  the 

tte  brivve  r^iijoant  of  the  Marylanders  be*  Walla  Wilt,  and  was  &oon  tilled  with  prison- 
Lug  reserved  anti!  the  last.  Them  was  all  era.  From  year  to  year-aS  the  war  dragged 
manner  of  biarchitig  and  conutennarcbing  on*  many  other  skips  were  VJ*t  ailed  for  the 
tfcp  £n  regard  to'  what  was  same  purpose,  and  tbciir  $trtimMir 

gping  00.  Tbe  most  critical  moment  was  Scorpion,  Hemitr^ 

when  General  Miflttn,  having  received  mis-  became  synonyms.  for  All  the  horrors  that 
taken  orders,  came  marching  down  to  tW  confinement  and  bad  air; 

{carry  with  all  tbft  troopa  that  bad  l*2eo  loft  and  poor  pmylsfoTia,  could  aechtiwlain  on 
in  the  iciirnnchmentsv  For  ft  pioiueiit  the  devoted  heads  .of  • the.-  TihfWrt^A^'  :$tf  *- 

were  sharp  word*  between  Washington  ti&d  nffloftt*  - Yk$ old  JWwyf  nfi’ipm . eftHttl : t#dh* 
Miffiitii  then  the  briivO  Fennsylvauiah  led  J&H/  becalm  m h*h>r  imm.  *h*  ‘type' : d^d 
bis  men  back  to  t be  intnioebmetits*  them  to  Kyhtfnyni  of  the  whole  h atful  cepipany  of 
await  the  proper  tome  for  tltetr  dejntrfchte.  htilfcjtt,  ‘Of  wbs^ii  j$i{? was i AfoVou 

The  tot;  hm in  wwo  still  upon  the  river,  hhd  that  account*  if  oii  m alktor,  the  most  borri- 
of  fclitdn  ^ Who  had  pot  Me.  Mote  fkaii  a;  thousand  prisoneri*  were 

slept, ‘and  had hardly  1mm  mi  of  the  saddle;  sometimes  living,  ox  father  dyiiigV on  board 
for  forty -<dgbt  hoam,  when  a dtoiochraen*  of  of  her  at  a timer:.-  The  miffexiMgs  of  these 
the  Biitish  wem  seen  tUthh^Mng  over  the  prisnhefs.  . wet®'-  nWmorti  feeble  than  their 
intremch4»oijds.  Welt  targbt Oeneml  Oreette.  courage  wad  simple  and  frublitne,  When 
write,  V>  Considering  tbe  tUftieuUies*  the  re-  ' death  UM  teminated-  tlieir. aufferbigg,  they 
treat  fiorij  Loug  Island  Wii&’fhe best  eftevU  ’were  buried  in  the  light  • Aatidjr  soil  • jmm  nd 
tod  I everf«vA(i  or  hoiud  ;of.‘#  the  busing  In • such  .-ebailow’  grafes''  f Tiiit  ‘ tbe 

But  it  'was  •holy-'  because  tlm  Hessians  storms  and  tides  soon  brought  then  sfceie- 
werto  not  acqnaioted  with  ilie  English  lan*  tons  to  light.  The  sun  hleafched  them  and 
guage  that  It  was  n&t  thd  most,  aangut-  tlm  waves  hnatltMl  tbern  about  tuitii  Ii-08, 
twt$  &ml  disast/vns  retmatlmaglnabW,f  for  w b*n.  some  of  them  were  gathered  up  and 
scarcely  bail  it  Lt^gim  «ro  a Twy  Wiiis,  living  placed,  with  most  bombastic  and  ridiculous 
within  the  lines  and  umur  tbe  cer^patowes,  it  touist  be  allowed.  In  a queer 

husband*  John  Hapalyo,  had  *n.tFcvr©»&  much  strnctfLre  t>enr  the  Navy -yard,  built  as  a 
hrtligu ity  at  tbe  bands  of  his  Whig  neigh-  tomb  and  uurntmient  by  the  Tammany  So- 
burs,  sent  orf  a negro  slave  to  inform  Gener-  piety  of  New  Tprkv  This  structure  going  tr> 
nl  Ho  we  of  the  ftwfc.  Thus  w^ouUl  her  many  decay%  niter  % good  deal  of  agi ration  an  act 
wrongs^he  thonght,  and  espeemlly  her  pain-  of  the  StHtto-.  •Legislature  was  prociturit'  ;sp* 
fnl  separation  fi'dro  her  husband,  he  splen-  propriatlug  |7f*00  to  build  Upon  Fort.  Greene 
dldly  avenged.  Escaping tb rotigh  the  Amer-  a tomb*  which*  it  is  hoped,  will  ^ne  day  be 
icftn  Uhes,  the  hegto  foil  in  with  a company  sonnouuted  by  o imm  nine  tit.  Within  this 
of  Hc^i/ins,  and.  thbl  them  hi®  story^  They,  handsome  tnmh  the  precions  hones  now  rest 
unable  to  ani!»>^tabd  t«m,  locked  him  up  till  from  all  thtdr  •wanderinge^auioog  tbwuh  it 
itiomiihf,,  hthi  with  him  Ids  prechme  secret  is  easy  to  b^ti^Yto,  the  bonos  of  toany  pr 
In  paying  nat  Cen^ituml  debts,  let  oa  not  triot  wbosc  Hying  tVet  mnw  : trail  tlm  jdaco 
forget  hnt^  uvHcb  Wto  owe  to  their  stupidity,  where  now  b*  bos,  umlwhu  won^fe^ 

A aiiddof  tragedy  than  the  battle  of  Loag  it  to  battle,  mo  rcyidg^wl  Augu^t  niurpvng, 
Island  t*  >s»ocfat^d  with  the  history  of  full  of  b*gh  b^pe  Aiiil  : 


tbk  i*M»OK-«mir  ‘rxras«v. 
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A SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY  TO 
THE  JORDAN. 

rf  order  to  go  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jor- 
dan, it  is  necessary  to  have  an  escort  of 
Arabs,  to  whose  chief  a certain  sum  is  paid 
for  protection.  As  the  price  of  such  an  es- 
cort is  rather  onerous  for  one  person,  par- 
ties are  often  made  up  in  Jerusalem  to  share 
it,  as  weH  as  to  have  the  pleasure  of  travel- 
ing with  company.  While  exploring  the 
hills  of  Judsea,  I met  an  American  family, 
who  invited  me  under  these  conditions  to 
join  them  in  their  excursion  to  the  place 
above  mentioned.  The  invitation  came  aft- 
er several  days’  sight-seeing  together  in  the 
- Holy  City,  and  was  at  once  accepted. 

I shall  call  the  family  by  the  name  of 
Bromly,  in  order  not  to  scale  the  walls  of 
private  life.  It  consisted  of  Mr.  Bromly, 
wife,  and  daughter  Helen,  and  they  were 
accompanied  by  an  Egyptian  dragoman  and 
a courier  whom  they  had  engaged  in  Malta. 

Mr.  Bromly  was  one  of  those  whom  it  is 
now  the  fashion  to  hold  up  before  the  youth 
of  the  country  for  emulation : he  had  made 
money,  and  his  views  of  life  were  what  is 
called  practical.  Twenty  years  of  close  un- 
ion with  her  partner  in  the  struggle  for 
money  had  made  of  his  wife  a pale  reflec- 
tion of  her  husband.  By  one  of  those  com- 
pensations which  nature  occasionally  fur- 
nishes, the  daughter  was  different  from  her 
parents  in  almost  every  respect.  She  had 
the  beauty  which  is  one  of  the  national  dow- 
ries of  the  American  woman  when  young, 
and  she  had  enjoyed  social  and  educational 
advantages  which  had  been  denied  to  the 
parents,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  case  in 
all  new,  progressive  countries.  The  devel- 
opment of  grace  and  perfection  in  this  hand- 
some young  woman  was  regarded,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  with  parental  admiration. 
She  was  the  realization  of  their  dream.  The 
grubbing  for  money  had  been  the  work  of 
their  lives,  and  she  was  their  pleasure. 
Hence  was  she  somewhat  spoiled : it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise. 

Early  in  the  morning,  as  the  first  rays 
of  the  Syrian  sun  gilded  the  dome  of  the* 
Mosque  of  Omar,  we  passed  out  of  the  gate 
of  St.  Stephen,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  horseback,  followed  by  the  mules 
with  the  tents  and  the  luggage,  accompa- 
nied by  the  escort  of  six  Arabs.  As  we 
left  the  city,  and  were  winding  around  the 
shoulder  of  Mount  Olivet,  Clarkson,  the 
courier,  rode  up  to  me  to  make  inquiries 
about  the  safety  of  the  journey  and  other 
matters  connected  therewith,  knowing  that 
I had  had  some  experience  in  that  way,  and 
as  he  did  so,  his  eye  turned  on  Miss  Bromly 
with  a certain  degree  of  solicitude. 

I rode  in  front  of  the  little  caravan  with 
Miss  Bromly.  In  a short  time  the  reserve 
was  broken,  aud  we  had  many  things  to  say 


concerning  the  scenes  through  which  we 
were  passing.  After  the  mid-day  lunch  in 
the  chalky  cliffs  of  the  rapid  descent  of  the 
mountain,  we  all  felt  as  if  we  had  known 
each  other  for  a long  time,  three  hours  in  a 
tent  being  equiyalent  to  three  weeks  of  or- 
dinary life  in  promoting  intimacy.  As  we 
descended  the  natural  stairway  of  rock, 
Clarkson  was  sent  ahead  to  secure  the  best 
camping  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Jordan,  and  he  left  us  with  apparent  reluc- 
tance. 

Arriving  at  the  Jordan,  Miss  Bromly,  hav- 
ing brought  a bathing  costume  with  her, 
appeared  in  it  on  the  shore  of  the  stream 
with  the  matter-of-course  air  that  she  might 
have  shown  at  Brighton  or  Newport,  and 
ran  into  the  water  at  the  place  where  John 
is  believed  to  have  baptized  the  multitudes 
who  came  down  from  Jerusalem  and  Gali- 
lee. The  current  was  rapid,  and  some  anx- 
iety was  manifested  by  Mrs.  Bromly  as  her 
daughter  waded  into  the  water.  The  cou- 
rier, however,  stood  near  the  edge  of  the 
stream  in  a careless  attitude;  but  his  eye 
was  not  in  harmony  with  his  lounging  man- 
ner, and  betrayed  a resolution  to  jump  in 
case  .of  danger.  As  I walked  near  him,  I 
saw  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  repress  the 
appearance  of  solicitude  which  he  felt.  This 
was  not  natural  in  a courier,  and  I observed 
him.  Why  a man  in  his  station  should  take 
such  an  unusual  interest  in  one  of  his  trav- 
elers was  a question  which  began  to  excite 
my  curiosity. 

As  we  stood  looking  at  the  swimmer  play- 
ing in  the  water,  I observed  to  Mrs.  Bromly 
that  her  daughter  was  in  good  spirits,  which 
started  the  maternal  tongue,  and  before  long 
I was  made  acquainted  with  a portion  of 
the  daughter’s  history.  It  appeared  that 
Helen  had  obeyed  that  impulsion  which  is 
common  to  all  peoples,  ages,  and  climes.  She 
had  fallen  in  love,  and  wi  fcb  a good-for-noth- 
ing artist  in  the  Latin  Quarter  who  lived 
from  hand  to  mouth.  They  had  had  some 
trouble  in  estrangiug  her  from  the  young 
man,  but  finally  succeeded,  and  at  the  time 
she  was  talking  seemed  to  have  entirely  got- 
ten over  the  episode. 

“ What  was  the  name  of  this  presuming 
painter  !” 

“ Bromly — Charles  Bromly.” 

“ A relative  of  yours  V 9 

“Not  in  the  least.” 

“ I have  a theory,  Mrs.  Bromly.” 

“What  is  it!” 

“That  the  same  name  was  the  starting- 
point  of  interest  between  them.  People  al- 
ways take  unusual  interest  in  those  bear- 
ing the  same  name  as  themselves.  And  the 
painter— did  he  seem  to  get  over  it  as  easily 
as  your  daughter  f” 

“No;  he  persevered  for  some  time,  but 
we  finally  shook  him  by  taking  this  voy- 
age to  the  Jordan.” 
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Here  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  Mrs.  Bromly 'a  life  had  been  passed 
rather  in  acquiring  riches  than  the  niceties 
of  her  native  tongue.  While  this  conversa- 
tion was  taking  place,  the  eyes  of  the  cou- 
rier were  looking  at  the  radiant  face  of  the 
awimiuer  with  a reflected  radiance;  that  is, 
she  was  indifferent  toward  him,  apparently 
not  even  taking  cognizance  of  his  presence. 
But  this  was  not  the  case  with  him  : he  was 
absorbed.  There  was  in  bis  face  something 
that  should  not  be  fbnnd  in  that  of  a courier 
when  contemplating  his  mistress,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  the  democracy  of  America.  The 
blood  seemed  to  tingle  pleasantly  under  liis 
swarthy  «kin,  and  his  eyes  to  caress  with  ad- 
miration. 1 Baid  to  myself,  This  is  as  plain 


“ I don’t  take  much  stock  in  that  kind  of 
thing/’  observed  Mr.  Bromly;  “but  I sbonld 
like  to  know  how  much  Herod  gave  Cleo- 
patra an  acre  for  the  land  lying  round  here. 
Not  much,  I reckon.*’ 

‘‘But  it  was  very  fertile  in  old  days. 
The  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  owned 
it  once,  and  they  derived  from  it  princely 
revenues/* 

“It  don’t  look  so/’  said  Mr. Bromly ; “still, 
with  irrigation,  something  might  be  done 
with  it/’ 

The  talk  was  interrupted  by  a little 
scream  from  A^rs.  Bromly-  We  turned  quick- 
ly, and  saw  Miss  Bromly  borne  away  by  the 
rapid  curreut,  and  the  courier  swimming 
swiftly  after  her.  I pulled  off  my  coat  and 


ranee.  Tliea  came  the  thought  whether  it 
was  not  my  duty  to  apprise  the  parents  of 
my  knowledge,  which  was  followed  by  an- 
other thought,  that  it  was  none  of  my  busi- 
ness— to  meddle  is  to  get  into  trouble. 
Here,  considering  the  subject  disposed  of, 
I turned  to  Mr.  Bromly. 

*■  Observe  the  wren  on  the  thorn  bush ; 
there,  too,  is  the  nightingale  of  the  desert 
singing  in  the  branches  of  the  tamarisk 
overhanging  the  stream.  I wonder  if  it 
sung  its  song  when  John  stood  there  in 
the  water  as  it  does  floWf’* 
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“ Yes,"  added  Miss  Helen,  “ he  is  an  ex- 
cellent fellow,  and  ought  to  have  a nice 
present.” 

I looked  into  the  calm  eyes  of  her  who 
said  this,  and  saw  that  she  saw  nothing  but 
what  her  parents  saw ; it  was  simply  a sen- 
timent of  gratitude  for  a personal  service 
rendered  by  a subordinate. 

The  courier  hurried  off  to  his  tent  to  take 
off  his  wet  clothing,  and  five  minutes  after, 
as  I was  passing  it,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  some  trivial  order  to  give,  and  I stepped 
in  to  see  him.  Here  a revelation  awaited 
me.  He  was  just  putting  on  a dry  under- 
garment, which  he  hurriedly  adjusted  as  he 
saw  me.  But  I caught  sight  of  what  he 
strove  to  hide,  which  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  color  of  the  skin  on  his  hands 
and  face  and  that  of  his  body.  In  a word, 
the  complexion  of  his  body  was  that  of  a 
blonde,  while  that  of  his  face  and  hands  was 
as  dark  as  an  Arab’s. 

“ I have  seen  it,”  said  I,  looking  him  in 
the  eye. 

“ Seen  what  f”  said  he,  striving  to  get  his 
eyes  away  from  mine. 

“The  difference  between  your  body. and 
your  face.” 

“I  am  much  sunburned — traveling  in 
Egypt,  you  know.” 

“I  do  not  believe  the  sun  has  bad  any 
thing  to  do  with  it.” 

My  face  was  probably  skeptical,  for  he 
did  not  attempt  to  re-affirm  his  statement 
of  the  effect  of  the  Egyptian  snn. 

“ Come,”  said  I,  “ what  does  this  masquer- 
ading mean  f” 

He  at  length  made  his  confession.  He 
was,  as  the  reader  probably  suspects,  the 
Bohemian  painter  of  whom  Mrs.  Bromly  had 
spoken  to  me.  After  being  discarded,  he 
followed  the  family  to  Malta,  where  he  dis- 
guised in  the  costume  he  then  wore,  and 
presented  himself  as  a courier,  and  was  en- 
gaged because  “ he  spoke  English  so  plain- 
ly.” Uuder  his  black  locks  lie  showed  me 
a closely  cropped  blonde  head.  So  far  the 
family  had  not  an  idea  of  his  identity,  not 
even  Miss  Helen. 

When  he  said  this,  I told  him  that  I was 
inclined  to  think  that  she  did  not  love  him, 
as  true  love  is  said  to  penetrate  all  dis- 
guises. 

“ Alas !”  said  he,  “lam  afraid  myself  that 
she  does  not  return  my  affection.” 

“But  when  you  were  together  in  Paris, 
did  she  not  manifest  in  some  way — ” 

“ She  accorded  me  a preference,  and  that 
was  alL  She  never  told  me  that  she  loved 
me.”  This  was  said  ruefully. 

“Well,  what  do  you  propose  to  dot”  said 
I,  taking  a common-sense  view  of  the  affair. 

“ All  that  I propose  is  to  be  near  to  her. 
I don’t  go  beyond  that.” 

After  which  he  copjured  me  to  silence, 
which  I promised  for  the  time  being,  re- 


serving to  myself  the  right  to  speak  when  I 
thought  it  was  my  duty  to  do  so. 

The  next  day  we  made  an  excursion  over 
the  burning  plain  of  about  an  hour  to  the 
Arab  village  of  El  Riha,  which  stands  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Jericho.  On  our  way  thither 
the  courier  rode  up  several  times  to  explain 
the  route,  and  we  soon  reached  the  place, 
consisting  of  a score  or  two  of  mud  huts, 
covered  with  corn-stalk  roofs,  the  whole 
surrounded  by  a wall  of  brush  and  stones. 
Of  the  famous  “ City  of  the  Palms,”  only  one 
tree  remained,  like  the  last  rose  of  summer. 
Indeed,  this  was  the  only  palm-tree  to  be 
seen  on  the  plains. 

“ There  were  once  beautiful  avenues  lined 
with  sycamore  and  palm  trees  and  palaces,” 
said  the  courier,  “ on  the  ground  over  which 
we  are  walking.  There  was  here,  too,  a great 
circus  for  gladiatorial  combats.  Herod  dwelt 
here  after  being  driven  out  of  Jerusalem. 
The  theologians  have  made  it  out  that  his 
life  was  one  of  constant  pain  and  remorse 
while  he  lived  in  Jericho,  but  the  probabil- 
ities are  that  he  led  a rather  pleasant  one, 
after  the  Roman  and  Hellenic  manner.” 

“ First-class,  our  courier  is,”  said  Bromly 
to  his  wife. 

“ The  end  was  sad,”  continued  the  couri- 
er. “Contentions  arose  before  his  death, 
and  as  he  died  he  already  saw  the  scramble 
for  his  possessions.  The  sterile  plains  which 
you  see  around  you  were  once  fertile  gar- 
dens, belonging  to  a woman  who  was  much 
loved.” 

“ And  she  was — ” asked  Helen. 

“ Cleopatra.  Antony  gave  her  these  gar- 
dens. His  was  a noble  heart,  whose  affec- 
tion was  not  requited,  for  she  never  loved 
him  as  he  loved  her.” 

“ Clarkson,  you  speak  feelingly  on  the 
subject,”  observed  Helen,  with  the  faint- 
est bit  of  acidity  in  her  speech. 

“ How  do  you  come  to  know  these^things, 
Clarkson  ?”  asked  Bromly. 

“ Picked  them  up  from  travelers.  In  my 
business,  you  know,  I hear  them  talk  a good 
deal.” 

“ And,  Clarkson,”  pursued  Bromly,  “ what 
do  you  say  to  the  blowing  of  that  horn  which 
overthrew  the  walls  of  Jericho  f” 

“I  simply  say,”  answered  the  courier, 
“ that  it  is  the  greatest  blow  on  record.” 

“ I have  a suspicion  that  Clarkson  is  not 
orthodox,”  said  Helen. 

“ I am — at  least  in  one  particular.” 

“ Pray  what  is  that  t” 

“I  shall  tell  you  another  time,  Miss 
Bromly.” 

“ Ah ! you  make  a secret  of  it  Pray  do 
not  let  us  violate  your  confidence.” 

“ I shall  tell  it  to  you  alone,  Miss  Bromly.” 

“ Clarkson,  you  are  presuming  too  much 
on  my  good  nature.  Let  me  inform  you,  if 
you  do  not  know  it,  that  a lady  has  no  secrets 
with  a person  in  your  station.  Learn,  Clark- 
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fiyo  ignomr^t  of  ftvtEat  ii  ^ttriur 
i*  trim  ply  a — 

After  this  rebuke  Clarkson  so  Usullod  into 
Silence*  niid  a tlit^g  of  U^py;  woman,  and 
children  came  out  of  tbe  brush  and  stone 
walls  ami  sarroancteit  tarA- 

*ki*L  We  scattered  sotim  'farkisb  coins 
among  them,  and  at  Waigtb  gofc&wuf;. 

Am  we  rode  back  to  our  camp  ww 

probo tdy  rcMuYTse  m the  breast  of*  Miea  &ro&v 
]y  for  In^r  Mtsb  treatment  *xf  the  caaiiet, 
sine*  <*fce  invited  birr*  to  ride  «p  #Io%shk? 
and  bold  mi  WibrolU  ov*r  bar  head  Agautat 
the  sun*  :Re  of  the 

•tiea  •.*!&'  tifeerHjy  ha^dl^  i»eco»suty  to 

■'ms,  Anri  Ibns 

ing'tJbeWt^’  the  * id*  back  . 

On  getitbg  the  to  El 

HibA?  1 look  A tittle  with  Vl»«^  Brawly 
along*  the  hanks  of  the  Jordan  while  wait- 
ing 4il»m*4  As  «he  threw  twigs  into  tlie 
stream,  the  con vtasuttair  turned  Patiswanl, 
and  I asked  if  she  had  *ver known  A-^iang 
painter  there  willed  llmmlyya  namesake  of 
hem.  . . ,y:^> 

‘•  What Bnmlrf*  asked  slic>  with  an  u sx« 
change*!  face. 

*4  Charles  Btvttnkyoii  American/' 

“Charles  Brum!?*’'  she  repeated,  q*  if  try- 
log  id  recutleet  the  name,  M'  He  lived  in  the 
Lathe" ^ Qnarier/did  lie  not  fn 

* m <ti4  r 

“0>h £C6<  I knew  him/* 

•*  What  did  you  think  of  him  F’ 


I thought  be  to  a Mice  yirtuig  man. 
n muddy  the  water  is!  I wonder  if  it 
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The  courier,  however,  con  tinned  to  move 
about  her  with  invitations  to  eat  of  this 
and  that,  when  she  said,  somewhat  sharply, 

“Clarkson,  you  are  a good  courier,  but 
you  are  too  officious.  Restrain  your  ardor. 
I fancy  you  have  an  idea  that  you  saved  my 
life  in  the  Jordan  yesterday,  and  that  I am 
henceforth  in  some  sense  to  be  under  your 
protection.  If  you  entertain  such  an  idea, 
you  will  do  well  to  banish  it  at  once.  You 
did  not  save  my  life — I wish  that  distinctly 
understood — for  I could  easily  have  gotten 
to  the  shore  unaided,  for  I am  a fair  swim- 
mer. Clarkson,  you  will  please  retire,  for  I 
think  we  can  finish  this  dinner  without  any 
further  assistance  from  you.” 

Clarkson  bit  his  lip,  bowed  in  .silence, 
and  went  out,  when  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brom- 
ly  observed  to  their  daughter  that  she  was 
unuecessarily  severe  with  the  courier.  Half 
an  hour  afterward  we  sat  outside  of  the 
tent,  Bromly  and  myself  smoking,  when 
Miss  Helen,  seeing  the  courier  a little  die-  ] 
tance  off,  called  him.  When  he  came  near, 
she  took  her  father’s  cigar-case  and  offered 
him  a cigar,  which  he  accepted,  still  ruffled, 
thongh  pleased.  This  was  the  peace-offer- 
ing for  the  hostilities  over  the  dinner.  Not 
wishing,  probably,  to  subject  himself  to  the 
chances  of  another  rebuff,  he  moved  off  after 
lighting  his  cigar.  Then,  during  the  course 
of  the  evening,  she  asked  him  to  do  some- 
thing almost  menial,  which  destroyed  the 
effect  of  the  pacific  cigar. 

I found  the  courier  chafing  and  wqiting 
for  me  in  my  tent. 

“This  is  a dog’s  life,”  said  he,  doggedly. 

44  Of  your  own  choosing,”  I added.  44  You 
can  change  it  whenever  you  like.” 

“ She  did  not  blow  hot  and  cold  this  way, 
half  a dozen  times  in  a day,  in  Paris.” 

44  Since  you  refer  to  that,”  said  I,  44  let  me 
ask  you  seriously  if  you  don’t  think  your 
imagination  has  given  a color  to  your  re- 
lations with  Miss  Bromly  in  that  town  that 
they  iu  reality  did  not  possess  T” 

44  We  were  intimate,”  answered  he,  44  and 
she  appeared  to  like  me.  All  the  ordinary 
signs  pointed  that  way — I can  say  no  more 
than  that.  You  must  understand  how  I 
feel,  and  that  I can  not  exaggerate  in  a 
matter  of  such  delicacy  as  this.” 

14  But  when  I talked  to  her  to-day  about 
you,  she  did  not  seem  to  feel  any  attachment 
for  you ; indeed,  she  appeared  at  first  to  have 
some  difficulty  in  recollecting  your  name.” 

44  She  is  full  of  finente”  returned  he.  44  You 
don’t  know  her,  and  she  has  been  simply 
playing  the  comedian  with  you.” 

44  Yon  think  she  has  no  idea  that  you  are 
under  that  disguise  f” 

44  None  whatever.” 

In  the  evening  the  Arabs  came  from  El 
Riha  to  give  a 44  fantasia.”  The  nasal  voices 
of  these  dark  people  and  a string  instrument 
of  primitive  fashion  furnished  the  music  for 


the  dance  which  some  of  them  performed  be- 
fore us.  It  was  the  same  old  two-four  time, 
with  the  refrains  of 44  trill-la-la-la,”  familiar 
to  the  ears  of  most  travelers  in  the  East. 
There  was  the  same  woman’s  dance,  whose 
features  most  readers  have  learned  through 
description — the  twisting  and  posturing  of 
the  body  on  almost  stationary  feet,  the  gest- 
ures in  graceful  curves,  and  the  waving  of 
the  scarf. 

The  Syrian  moon  shone  down  on  the  camp 
with  a brightness  unknown  to  the  Western 
world  as  the  group  sat  and  talked  with  an 
expansion  they  would  not  have  displayed 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  ran  into 
the  groove  about  handsome  women  and  de- 
sirable men. 

44  Well,”  said  1, 44  Miss  Bromly,  I suppose 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  about  the  type 
of  man  you  admire  f” 

44 1 have.  He  is  dark,  slight,  and  rather 
under  the  middle  height.” 

The  whilom  Charles  Bromly  was  light, 
strong,  and  above  the  middle  height. 

44  He  is  a man  of  a positive  nature,  who 
looks  at  the  practical  side  of  life.  Not  one 
of  those  passionate  people  who  devote  them- 
selves to  an  art  and  talk  of  nothing  else. 
And  of  all  professions,  I think  that  of  paint- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  and 
precarious.  My  type  is  not  a painter.” 

A shade  of  sorrow  passed  over  the  face  of 
the  listening  courier.  Mr.  Bromly  commend- 
ed his  daughter  for  her  opinion  as  to  the 
man  most  entitled  to  admiration,  whom  he 
designated  in  his  more  homely  tongue  as  a 
44  square  man.”  As  to  Mrs.  Bromly,  could 
she  have  given  expression  to  an  opinion 
without  a breach  of  domestic  propriety,  she, 
like  the  dutiful  wife  that  she  was,  would 
have  probably  found  the  virtues  of  the  per- 
fect man  united  in  her  husband. 

Miss  Bromly’s  snubbing  of  the  courier  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  parents 
told  her  that  they  would  no  longer  submit 
to  it,  and  they  peremptorily  commanded  her 
to  treat  him  who  had  been  subjected  to  her 
tyranny  with  a consideration  due  to  him  as 
well  as  herself. 

44  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  f ’ asked  the 
daughter. 

44  Be  kind  to  him,”  said  the  parents,  in 
chorus.  44  We  insist  upon  it.” 

44  Well,  since  you  insist  on  it,  I shall.”  The 
courier  was  near  at  hand.  She  called  him. 
44  Please  come  here,  Clarkson ; I wish  to  speak 
to  you  in  presence  of  father  and  mother.” 

The  courier,  surprised,  stood  before  her. 

44  My  parents  think  I should  make  amends 
to  you  for  past  cruelties,  and  I agree  with 
them.” 

The  courier  began  stammering. 

44  My  parents  are  under  the  impression,” 
continued  she, 44  that  I dislike  you,  but  I am 
going  to  prove  to  them  that  they  are  mis- 
taken. The  fact  is,  Clarkson,  I like  you. 
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JOILN  AlBOWW,  Al'TUUU  OV  **  ILXli  AN1>  UiS  FSUUHW^' 


Give  another  stalwart  health 

To  him  who  does  grand  things  by  stealth 

Him  you’ll  never  find  a-sleeping 

When  there’s  Want  or  Sorrow  weeping . 

When  there’s  “ some  tiling  to  be  done," 

Straight  to  Rutland  Street  folks  run. 

Here’s  a forehead  without  frown, 

Signed  and  countersigned  John  Brown. 
What  a brain!  itself  s a bumper. 

Hid  you  ever  see  a plumper, 

One  more  full  of  strength  and  kindness, 
One  for  faults  more  prone  to  blindness, 


IIkre's  a face  without  a furrow — 
John  Brown’s,  of  Edinboro* : 

Doctor  John , his  cronies  call  him. 

Oh,  let  nothing  ill  befall  him, 
Nothing  cross  his  open  door 
Rut  what  bounteous  fortunes  pour! 

Tome!  a health  to  that  John  Brown 
Who,  in  Edinboro*  town, 

Practices  for  every  body, 

Pay  or  no  pay.  There’s  no  shoddy 
In  his  sterling-fine  condition, 

He  is  such  4i  a good  physician." 

Vou  HIT,— No.  3V&.~23 


Including  Jock^  02b&P&£  SOEU 
&&it$  $Q$ M 0*1(28, 

And  dear  old  &ib~*-Ut«ven  keep  fa*  b&aea  t 
For,  w&eri  the  Doctor's  sight  £row$  dark, 
Thai  dog  wilt  give  4 kindly  mi% 

And  lift  kin  biiid  once  t&<m>  u* 

A friendly  ami  feifotmd  tfieak 
And  though  in  gln^Und  fur  away, 

'Wtoake  dogs  ffjm  k &i>vn*f)  are  ail  at  pUiy, 
Will  itart  to  bear  hk  Scottish  namu, 

•jUA  I tek  ike  bind  that  ga*«  him  fame. 


Lik*  that  clotm*,  when  CkriMtrtijws  some*, 
Stuffed  with  everlasting  plums  y 


Hw'h  John  Bbowu  engraved  befwfc  j«: 
Here1 » a .head  that  mliv*  sbnyl 
SjjeetifiljB  on  nose— d*re  mind  'em?— 
And  a pair  of  eyes  behind  '5m 
Throw  such  light  ou  this  old  plfcpei, 

All  yoiO-  Tyndalls  ootild  not  spaa  it 


JiXkB  % »VLOS, 


MUDHBN  THETH  WMSTRUCTION,  EECOBATIOK, 

■ ano  furniture 

W:-M  ;il  HCDSON  HOLLY. 
c_  njiiform  h«1e;ht  with  ibe 

■C^  v'i^? $$■  , Oui  advautwge  Its  tife,  aa 

' it  sterns  f«  out  nic 

- - ' ’i  \ - '.-  ^ ^ • •*  '*••••  •••  '"••••• 

^ e think  the  squares 

*¥rWvm^EsBmnW«Sm- 3 4 ' Ua;1  ■M-tu-t  •*?  *mf-  ,aml 

when  mode  01  thick  gl&wj, 
they  are  greatly  improved 
by  beveling. 


mm: 

■ Hi 1 


Mtoch,,px~. 
penae  may  bu  spared, }iu*W> 
ever,  and  an  agreeubk? . af- 
fect produced*  by  curttfiirs. 
In  fact, a compromise  might 
be  made  between  the  glass 
mud  the  curtains,  ns  alt*  urn 
Sis  our  il l u«irofi  <yn v by  whjdh 
raearaa  the  more  valuable 
book*  may  be  linked.  rap, 
while  the  plainer  kind,  vr 
works  of  reference*  are  pro- 
tected behind  the  drapery, 

I have  abated  that  the  windows  in  the 
UT81PE  the  diniug-i^m*:,  perhaps  the  library  should  be  generally  opposite  the 
most  coiMpicnwis  pbpee  of  funntnreis  fireplace,  that  the  light  may  be  at  the  buck 
book-case,  which  I have  attempted  to  of  the  001:0  pant  while  sitting  b^fore  the  fire, 
drate  ‘m  Fig,  t There  are  several  re-  Ip  the  Hhisiraijon  Kig,  Iidwc ve^  thepft  b 
caieute  opnbi^efced  with  this  that  mte  * alight  doviAiion  from  this,  *4,  ii  will  be 
oesaily  Vest  sight <?f.  First;  in  regard  i«  observed,  at  ii is  left,  a small  ba^windritr 
;kt.  The  old  lwk>casos,  tumilng  eight  ooutaiitiog  a jdspt  cabinet  i»  arranged,  but 
high,  the  aippetr  shelves  of  which  could  the  being  in  the  depth  of  the  recess, 
h*.  r*^ch*4  V Vt$i?hfc •’&  Biep-iadder.  have  is  mpfctly  #oiv*nf'd  from  fJtos  rosier  by  the 
tiy  gw&'&tM;  state's' a#d  [projecting  ckinmey*  Should  a greater  fje-‘ 

:l^s*;iEv£  a miire  oa^id?ienh  keigUb  Ii  of  ahaiie.  he  rtHgutir^d,  Urn  sUdit}^;-  eorieiici;' 

that 'khi»,  at  \en*U  k'  a fa vomhlo  • beneath  the  transom  way  prove  effectuaL 
iigc/hy  *^  to  tb^  Tlii'se  b^y^m<y^s  often  hove  a most 

fer  tif«iffAea  And  cthvy  -Aramen tis  jeiv-  plmsiog  offset,  making  a 
th*  irp.-K*  atuive  free  fat  pietmrea.  plants  and  tmU  muy  ha  chcriabod  ue  un 


• - • 


ooshmsl  relief  to  our  Uteriury  labors.  There 
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With  love  all  over,  I Cornel  a njtt.it  iv  Doctor  Joho, 
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is  a decorated  panel  introduced  in  the  wain- 
scot, and  the  upper  part  of  the  sash  is  illu- 
minated with  stained  glass,  giving  the  whole 
a very  attractive  appearance. 

Another  object  of  interest  in  this  room  is 
the  hooded  chimney-piece,  which  is  entirely 
constructed  of  light 

freestone,  tormina-  jfjl 

ting  with  a carved  5 

bracket,  on  which  % 

may  be  displayed  F 2 

some  of  the  coarser  f| 

specimens  of  pottery;  • lr 

the  finer  kinds,  being  | fSMsL  ;f  ! 

nearer  the  eye,  are  m 

also  rendered  more  h ■ ' 2 

accessible  for  clean-  te 

If  MMBBMH 

The  book -ease  is  \ ' . — }||. 

somewhat  iu  charac-  Sa^Bi^OsEBggg 

ter  with  that  of  Fig.  1,  ! I 1 Jrajjgffi 

hot,  instead  of  being  y 

inclosed  with  doors, 

has  simply  a border  M 

of  leather  secured  L 

with  silver  nails  —Li-.  K 

along  the  shelves,  ’^acMgcg 

dropping  jnst  far 

enough  below  the 

tops  of  the  books 

to  exclude  the  dust. 

The  whole  is  strong- 


ly marked  with  the  Queen  Aune  feeling,  al- 
though the  mantel  partakes  somewhat  of 
the  Elizabethan  period. 

Perhaps  the  piece  of  furniture  which  has 
undergone  the  least  reform  is  the  piano. 
Here  the  bow-legs,  veneer,  and  polish  seem 


#WrVrr^im 
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no,  4.— TNG  Lift  U DZ&1G*  Of  A QBAHV 


sign  for  as  upright  piano  intended  to  be 
inlaid  of  woods  of  different  color,  the  centre 
medallion  being  taken  from  a design  of  Mr. 
J,  Moyr  Smith. 

Fig.  4 shows  an  English  design  of  a grand 
piano,  which  1 think  exhibits  some  very 
beautiful  detail.  There  is  an  objection  to 
the  music  stool  on  account  of  the  legs  be* 
ing  curved  across  the  grain,  and  conse- 
quently weak ; and  the  music  stand  seems 
to  be  equally  objectionable  on  the  grounds 
of  the  evident  inconvenience  of  putting  in 
the  books. 

Fig.  5 I think  an  improvement,  for  there 
the  books  can  be  more  easily  adjusted,  and 
also  can  be  protected  by  lock  and  key. 

There  is  a very  simple  aud  economical 
method  of  decorating  our  rooms  by  the  in- 
troduction of  plants  and  vines.  By  this  1 
do  not  mean  that  we  nmst  have  an  elab- 
orate conservatory,  or  even  a collection  of 
plants  in  a bay-window,  but  in  certain 
nooks,  which  seem  impossible  to  furnish,  a 
healthy  plant  has  often  a finer  effect  than 


riti.  ft.— MUHIO  STAND. 

never  to  have  been  questioned,  and  the  bar- 
renness of  design  in  this  article  of  manufac- 
ture is  patent  from  the  fact  that,  bad  as  it 
is,  the  makers  all  seem  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  must  continue  in  the 
same  groove,  as  scarcely  one  has 
ever  attempted  any  thing  better. 

Whether  square  or  upright,  grand 
or  concert,  all,  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  look  as  if  ran  in  the  ,?$ 

same  mould.  It  seems  strange  £ yS 
that  a science  so  nearly  allied  to 
art  should  he  so  utterly  indifferent 
to  aesthetic  considerations.  Music 
has  always  been  accepted  ns  one 
.of  the  fine  arts,  and  sorely  the  sis-  gSp® 
ter  arts  should  be  associated  with  W 
her.  W bile  pain  ting  and  sen!  pture  It 

are  thus  uniting  and  endeavoring 
to  create  harmony  and  onion,  mu- 
Ric,  which  is  the  sonl  of  harmo- 
ny, obstinately  and  inconsistently 
stands  aloof. 

In  Fig.  3 I have  prepared  a de- 
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find  such  furniture.  Piirehaeera  usually  go 
to  a fosldonttble  tattler,  and  are  compelled 
to  choose  from  what  they  see  before  them. 
It  is  true  fcfcai  op*  or  two  of  oar  furniture 
makers  have  attempted  to  offer  something 
tetter  iii  the  way  of  design,  mil  frith  cop- 
aiflerafclB  success  and  profit.  Rut  their  gre&l 
mi  Blake  js  that,  k«4wiug  they  bare  tire  tno- 
mipoly,  they  tuake  their  prices  so  high  that 
few  can  afford  to  deal  with  them,  thus  eon- 
fining  the  s^ercise  of  good  taste  within  very 
narrow  limit*.  Tfaw  is  re-sdly  no  reason 

why  this  furnittirc  should  l»e  more  expen- 
sive than  any  other;  and  that  the  uphol- 
sterer* of  a superior  coder  should  debase  art 
to  that  extent  m to  make,  it  servo  sordid  and 
mercenary  motive*  ctriy,  is  beneath  the  dig- 
witty  of  artists.  They  should  rather  rnn* 
foie  ihe  in t*en tors  of  this  style,  and  follow 
their  an  wn  nmore,  and  in  this  wuy.  by  edu- 
cuttng  Urn  people,  the  harvest  would  be  all 
tbs  more  abundant  in  the  end*  When  yon 
wish  any  thing  new  of  this  kiud,  they  will 
usually  prepare  a design,  and  with  it  submit 
a price  f hut  should  you:  ask  to  retain  tho 
drawing  ‘m  order  t*>  get  ftiriher  estimates, 
you  are  promptly  refused  the  privilege  by 
the  statement  that  they  axe  notin  the  habit 
of  allowing  aibar  mgnafifcdurare  to  profit  by 
their  brains.  One  Is  therefore  compelled 


sh#wy  fttrniiure  or  costly  hangings.  The 
rnde  cohtrivSuve  Ti?nncrly  used  ft/r  this  pur- 
pose is  nnw  sufperseilcHl  by  m 
artistic  of  wood  or 

fcho  aUto  bving  tUled  in 
wilh  ift^ir»a|ed  tile,  as 
trateil  ih  Fig,©,  which  is  similar  : ^ 

to  that,  shown  in  the 
The  top  of  this  is  lined  with 
cine,  in  order  to  prevent,  the  ; ^ ..P^* 

water  dripping  thnwigh,  and  % SlEl***,, 

capable  of  holding  some  half  a *:  ; : Jv ; 
dozen  pots.  These  vases  ate  *‘A  ;y,viv^ 
often  ornamental  — frequently  $r  * ' - iC: V vr- 
of  faience  or  majolica — ami  may 
be  either  grouped  an  placed  in 

Fig*f, shows  a single  rase  and 
stand,  which  is  the  same  aa  that  • 

shown  in  the  dmiug  -rcoui  intc- 

Fig  $ represents  a group  of 
bedroom  furniture  of  aoedhuval  '^fS‘  • 
dcaigdp  «$*Mjtrei>ly  known  m this  ' 

a»  the  Eaatlake  style, 

and  recommends  by  ^ 

Mibpllnity  ami  honest  treat- 1 

Fig,  K*  show*  a 

of  the  (^ueen  Auiic  pmm£^  Ok 
Figs,  tl  aud  ii*  are  waeh^f ami 
uti d c#iumode  of  the  same  school. 

FSgv  J;J  m a banging  cabinet 

similar U*  the  *>»u  In  the  library  JHBa L 

One  great  difficulty  in  the  wa;<  ' 

of  t he  desired  reform  is  t hat  the  •#  HwSb^sSisS 
public  do  not  know  where  to  m». 
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cither  to  take  an  inferior  design  from  an- 
other establishment  or  pay  the  price  of  the 
original  estimate,  exorbitant  as  it  may  be. 
There  is  a simple  remedy  for  all  this,  which 
I have  found  very  effective.  After  the  house 
is  completed,  instead  of  abandoning  your 
architect  and  submitting  yourself  to  the 


tender  mercies  of  an  upholsterer,  let  him 
who  has  thus  far  given  satisfaction  prepare 
the  designs  for  furniture  also.  He  wiU  be 
able  not  only  to  give  you  drawings  from 
which  you  may  obtain  several  estimates, 
thereby  gaining  the  advantage  of  eonapetb 
tiou,  but  if  he  be  possessed  of  ability,  he 
will  accommodate  its 
style  in  a manner  hax- 
monions  with  the  rest 
gfo  of  the  building. 

In  regard  to  textile 

fvSiii  ^ ar** w€>  k*ve  1)6611 

far  behind  as  in  other 
MU''.;'  matters  of  household 

\'Y  Carpets  especial- 

. ;ifr£  ly  have  been  the  fate 

_ na*re  oi  advocates 

of  reform.  Garlands  of 
dowers  or  geometrical 
par  terns  regularly  dis- 
MghflHHR  with  loud  and 

Sjj  tawdry  colors,  seem  to 

l|j§ the  tyro  the  embodi- 
es' roent  of  artistic  perfeo- 

^ ’ ifc.  tiou.  ji»  hi*  eves  120th- 

•;  . nig  appeals  beautiful 
unless  repented  right 
jL  ^ and  left,  backward  and 

forward,  the  name  ev- 
crla sting  pattern,  out- 
vying  those  of  a ten- 
cent. kaletdoacop*.  Tbc 
whole  carpet  Is  pi  aimed 
with  that  studied  pn>- 
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same  service  to  the  fur- 
niture. 

When  I speak  of  bor- 
ders, I do  not  mean  that 
they  should  invariably 
hug  the  surbase  of  the 
room.  Floors  may  Ik* 
treated  far  more  effect- 
ively if  a portion  of  the 
wood  be  left  to  show, 
for  the  custom  of  tor- 
turing our  carpets  to 
fit  into  every  nook  and 
corner,  so  that  it  would 
be  itnpossi  hie  to  change 
them  around  or  use 
for  another  apartment 
without  serious  altera- 
tion, is  only  tolerated 
from  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  so  universal. 
If,  therefore,  a border 
of  inlaid  wood — say,  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches 
wide — be  carried  en- 
tirely around  the  room, 
the  carpet  may  be  made 
to  cover  the  remain- 
der of  the  door  with 
little  deviation  from 
If  we  can 


WAflU-*TA*D. 


the  square, 
afford  it,  let  us  treat  the  floor  eutirely  in  par- 
quetry, and  bo  satisfied  with  simple’  rugs. 
If,  however,  our  means  are  such  that  we  can 
have  no  more  than  the  ordinary  pine  floor- 
ing, a n excellent  substitute  may  be  had  in 


cision,  line  for  line,  spot  for  spot,  as  if  the 
designer  imagined  that,  should  he  be  detect- 
ed in  not  having  his  spaces  mathematically 
correct,  his  artistio  reputation  would  he  for- 
ever blasted. 

The  fabrics  of  the  East  are  greatly  ad- 
mired by  connoisseurs  for  the  graceful  har- 
mony with  which  their  colors  are  blended* 
This  school  is  as  much  at  variance  with  rigid 
uniformity  aa Occidental  taste  has  been  in  its 
favor.  They  simply  preserve  a general  reg- 
ularity of  purpose  in  their  design,  but  their 
whole  system  of  ornamentation  seems  to  l>e 
absolutely  careless.  (Bee  Fig.  14,)  Their  col- 
ors in  the  centre  are  usually  unpronounced, 
while  the  borders  are  of  the  richest  hues. 
Still  there  is  no  occasion  for  employing  rngs 
from  Persia  or  carpets  from  Turkey,  as  the 
English  and  some  of  the  French  productions 
have  so  improved,  in  the  last  fow  years  that 
some  very  artistic  fabrics  may  be  found  at 
our  first-class  dealers’.  Perhaps  the  safest 
pattern  to  select  is  the  diaper,  or  that  that 
we  have  already  described  in  our  article  on 
paper-hanging,  kuo%vn  ns  the  **  all-over”  pat- 
tern ; and  it  is  desirable  that  the  prevailing 
tint  of  the  carpet  should  be  in  contrast,  rath- 
er than  repeat  that  of  the  wall-paper.  Ev- 
ery description  of  shaded  ornament  should 
be  sternly  banished  from  our  floors.  The 
borders  may  be  emphasized  with  brilliant 
hues,  to  which  the  carpet,  being  of  neutral 
color,  will  be  subordinate.  As  wal  1-paper 
should  act  as  a background  to  pictures,  so 
should  the  carpet  be  made  to  perform  the 
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he*.*  with  :&■  ^mon’a  dre**st  in 

hi  the  nvimiK',  Tbe^  ajhawnL 
Miiz%  butdvaitig  oar  ami  ahut  ting 

not  the  %bt.  hw  ^;^^i4ojne  appear- 
v hilt'  & link-  drAp^ry,  UwtefiUIjr  ar- 
ranged* is  tiirtffi&it  fro  v/  tOvij&hcti  mid  grape. 

A*  the  jircsvht  liuu>,  r*ftm  onr  workman- 
%kip  i&  of  that  superior  ottfer  m U>  wfctdudo 
Ih’W  dKH.'lfete  BCK  pbf^ 

tinal  m'-c^ity  ior  euT-r^iru  ^fe  m abodes 
an*  kiffbieut  oi  WIhJHc  f i|>'  fegivt ; *n>d,**<vo 
have  stated  in  v .format  if .ifee  win* 

«fe> w moil Kt»  t\g*  p ftr iiiuti tfeb 
wall*,  :*Kd.*hu?/  fof  hrc  tfe&  *&iudm¥  what  a 
pirrai<Hfrv  *pn  ►iof*  n«f  tfeA  &^vaa,  euiiAitis 
M«f»m  ullltH'd  , •;•  ,mu;V- '-;■'>  v j 

Tli/*  ntfgrb\6l  mini#  of  bulging  draperies 
wm  b^nog«*rw  m a >uv  Mii'bd*  #tm;MriiUhs. 
Ike  %na*  -k4*p  tj|fc  draughts 

%>J^i  *feov*f  * ril^feV  T+htlkir  m c&p<$py  w&* 
ITiwMfc  vohutc<v^iio\v<iv>;v«rt  ar&  no 
r^K>g<-r  ra<rro>t»i')fy^  innV  fend,  ontitfr he  lisxixb 
Away  yrii.fe  Ti**  n*etaf  rod  mud 


H1V»K.  *w^*aV  ; •.  ' ;,.,*'! 

statuuug  ? ami  if  rtigjam*  Jfeip##u«w^  ihn 
same  mfect  may  be  produced  fey  a pfeMii  cat- 
pet  with  bright  border,  made  si m ply  to  cover 
the  ctmtrfe  fcTthe  apartment. 


cfrig*-  wwy ;iw  ^rnbeUifthed,  and 

‘S-ftrtt ; iWdiu  to  the  certain, 
as  sbv^d  iu  u^ing-ifeoua  »4  former  chapter. 
But  its«teoti  of  adopting  iMs  method,  we 
have  Btppidiy  retained  this  now  meaning- 
less fmtu  re,  which  baa  been  developed  into 
a lunge  laid  futtfes*  border  c&Utad.  the  iambrt^ 
quin,  stnrmoaiited  fey  & anmatrima 
nice,  covering  up  the  ; 

indeed  the  curtains  are  usually  uaikd  to 
this,  rendering  it  utipos^hk  to  slid**  them  at 
all, ami  making  It  n&izmvxy  to  loop  them  up 
*%  the  side*  The  $3g<$a  #£ . tfeo  £*k&  thus 
t^come  prcni&twrcdy  faded,  w hilts  the  spikes 
feel  ween  «*»$&*  re^tam  their  JfrwhneRi  Trere 
they  not  Che  natural  receptacles  of  duat  and 
vermi a,  ' _ - ; , ■ ;.  ■ ' •• ' . ; y ; - ,'/ • 

The  Iftjaabreqcfeu  aeema  to  fee  tbu  favorite 
Byakfca  of  a vuiiouj*  art,  and  2a  not  only  ap- 
plied to  window^  feat  to  <fexsr»t  and 

even  arranged  along  the  wall*.  It  must  not 
fee  snpjio^d  tfeivi  t ofejeot  to  hangings  $&  a 


A room  eon  hardly  fee  considered  furnish- 
cd  without  drapery  of  aomc  description:.  It 
may  fee  applied  to  doom,  drct&sers,  or  sut  i& 
fele^oters*  Tlia  most  natural  place  far  thi* 
seeim  to  Iki  tho  window.  Indeed,  Its  origin 
wm  ptKfbMy  ib&i  to  the  nwl  uX  it  there* 
for  the  iHirpose  of  keeping  off  those  draught* 
whicli  found  their  way  tluoqgfe  tiie  imper- 
fectly Siting  sashed,  and  the  prototytve  of 
window  hangings  waa  a simple  ctxrtain 
made  to  achieve  this  purpose.  The  nr^arer 
we  come  to  this  primitive  idea,  the  more 
satiafaotory,  I think,  wc  ehall  find  ih.  The 
present  fashion  of  elaborately  dressing  our 
windows,  in  which  damask  and  lace  are  fetj- 
tooried  and  looped  up,  vying  in  their  full - 
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rule;  ou.  the  csmtrary,  I 
think*  when  properly  did* 
poped,  they  d*v  much  to 
the  fttiffnew  of  ft 
*<**;»,  waking  it  «oxy  and 
*i  liyaid#  f and  I would 
iwofc  ouiy  ad  tflife:  their  in- 
tifidriklicm  in  windows, 
lint  in  niches  and  Ua  ;/•■ 
place  of  AUtiiug 
iti  fact,  ae  I ha  ve  before 
said,  for  ©very  opeeittg 
where  security  is.  not  a 
eooi^idecetiefitx  But  ho 
p&a/se  them  uuzaenningly 
on  walla  and 

when?  they  can  •;^r^ 

ofther  pariioe©  tki^bob  '•  :■*•'* 

{acting  dost,  seem*  |p  7;^ 

highest  degree  J ; 

and  one  would  suppose 
that  careful  bousefc^***, 
would  object  to  them  on 
that  account?  fhr  the  only 
merit  they  An  possess  U that,  in  the  absence 
of  iroior,  they  sometium  form  a relief  to  a 
white  or  wild- tinted  walL  Those  J»1oa«, 
which  have  been  developed  during  an  age 
nf  perverted  taste,  are  ta  ft  meastuo  becom- 
ing informed;  and  whep  we  are  sufflcioatly 


no,  Pitmi  MArtar, 


degree  of  perfection  within  the  last  few 
y**Sr*,  aoit  the  moet  celebrated  architect* 
have  contributed  designs  for  this  pnrpoee, 
among  whom  are  BfotofieM,  Godwin,  Bor- 
ges, Kaatlake,  ft»4  Talbert  Mr,  Talbert. 
Seems  to  excel  ift  fAs  appreciation  of  the 


advance* I to  judge  tor  vmr&el  vea  as  to  whki  j loom*  and  his  designs  are  exee^ingSy  aatis- 
is  rmubkv  better  thioga  tufty  b«  exfM&et'od evidenced  in  some  of  the  fabrics 
and  the  sooner  we  free  oaraelvea  from  the 


upIroUtener's  notions  of  el&gftUee,  the  hettar. 

Silk  or  damafthwe  consider  as  inappropri- 
ate for  window  haagiug*,  aod  * rape,”  which 
is  a good  covering  for  forniture,  aluMrid  not 
be  employed  for  curtains-  There  is  an  arti- 
cle of  German  maniifftcture^cftBed  umtelmyv 
which  ia  a mixture  Of  rilfc*  wool,  awE  cotton, 
uml  when  actiatieftlly  de- 
fomja  tfjtio  of  -the 
for  this 

■pc 'rp<&b>  Vertical  stripes 
? bwnid  always  be 
tvindad.  Lateral 


5W 

fl| 

ihVKSftl  < ^ 


mafiufactumt  by  Cowliekaw,  NkoL  aud  Co.* 
of  Manchester^  wTiose  shtp^bjor  goods. or*  be- 
coming widely  known  both  lit  this  country 
aud  on  the  Continent-  Jat<%  for  a ch*ap  ar- 
ticle, lifts  proved  ah  excellent  material  for 
hangtisiga-  Another  staff,  made  of  raw  silk 
and  cotton,  not  duly  wears  well  and  re  tains 
its  gftktr,  h«t  has  a great  advantage  over 
wool,  m it  is  not  liable  to  moths. 

CVetowie,  a very  satisfactory  material  for 
bedrooms*  may  he  much  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  ft  plain  centre.  Whits  cot- 
ton vmaM  be,  course,  to©  violent  ft  con- 
trast; h&tovemi  tw?  amb«rf  periiftps  fe&etn- 
bvods,  with  $fgsag  ••  bliog  most  ibo  Absufe  of ;tfbh?eafcfe<?d  to*lln 
borders  top  and  | — which*  indeed,  ssed  not  be  •dwpi‘s&i~r 
bottom,  may  be  k wonld  iwodace  the  moat  hoitimiioit#  result 
Owing  to  the-  ettmtersome ; manner  in 
which  bed*  curtain*  wm*  formerly  hung, 
that  ancient  custom  has  been  almost  entire- 
ly abandoned.  The  traditional  four-poster, 


lifted  with  ad- 
vantage, giving 
somewhat  the 
effect  of  frieze 


ami  dado  to  tire  j with  Its  massive  cornice  and  mmtj  bang- 


waU,  ami,  like 
these  latter, 
may  be  treated 
wUhftny  degree 
of  £la  luiratiois , 
while  the  con-  • offers  a 
tri$y  if  not  nu 
tircly  plain,  i*  j 
hest  pf  a ijulet  i tributo 


|nga,  oripnated,  like  the  windovr-curtains, 
in  the  ncceastty  of  keeping  oft'  the  draught*. 
Their  use  is  now  no  longer  aecessary^y^t  in 
so  a»thettc  point  of  view  thtre  is >iune- 
thing  to  be  salil  in  thc4r  favor;  and  Fig.  ir> 
. affem  a suggestion  by  which  they  may  he 
• hung  in  a lightai  and  mun?  graceful  mdrincr. 
is  | Methlrif  artistically  wrought,  inay  ion- 
largely  to  the  adornment  txf  oar 


tpty&MK  So Km  dwellings,  but  hcivbjforo  H-js  <kftigiiers  ap- 

lii'  the  English  materini 1 pear  to  have  been  utterly  devodd  uf  urtiaUU 
yt^  ia-  x*ooa  zoo*,  b ae  adv  anced  to  a great  ideas-  |f  is  ioij*ortuj»t  that  the  work  should 


£ 


•oftily 
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shown  \n  Fig.  16.  Here  ite  metal 
face  not  only  appears*  hint  la  elon- 
gate lit  order  to  serve  the  ad- 
ditional purpose  of  fingcteylafe- 
Fig.  IT  repn^eota  a drawer  lock 
where  the  enfcrte  turn  Is  display- 
ed* to  which  is  »Jeo  attached  the 
handle.  1%.  l£  represents  % wtuiti 
drawer  h&ndte,  and  Fig.  19  u door 
tedt,  all  of  which  hove  their  faces 
displayed  and  ornamented, 

•The  old  system  of  ombeUi&bwg 
ibo  bings  ?ind  making  it  appear  n 
ctvostmctive  feature  of  the  door 
seems  to  have  been  eat|nriy  host 
eight  of  in  these  days  of  modem 
dkceptitm,  and  now  the  most  oedi- 
be  ctfnsistefrt.  with  the  matcriidiu  which,  it  nary  action  tvf  construction  appears  to  pat- 
is  evented.  Moddta  are  not  Tin  fluently  take  of  thedacirUu*  ofTuneTrrO)d*tb«t  **Un- 
pteparod  for  cast  iron  winch  should  have  gouge  wes  made  to  onocuel  our  thonghta^ 
been  for  Wmvghtt  evidenced  by  those  dis-  The  present  aim  is  to  Xmry  the  hinge,  which 
ttorfciyc  feat  am  which  could  only  fitly  he-  ha*  degenetaferl  into  the  flimsy  expedient 
long  to  the  latter.  By  this  the  authors 

evince  that  spirit  of  imitation  Which  is  the  , 

most:  subtle  enemy  of  true  art,  nnd  which 
should  be  eradicate*!  before ‘ the  frwt  step  •: 
io^krd  teJf^on  can  ^ taken.  .It| Is  tbe  ^ 

txttwt:  of  licHiguSv'  which  ru;,  ifr.—  w?i.fv 

’ mtfurtunately  crowd  urn* 

?‘  v *,  foundries  and  /hen,  per*  of  what  ia  known  m the  14  butt.”  Fig, 20  is 

haps,  add  snsnlt  to  injury  a design  for  » metal  hinge  intended  pt>  <x* 
j by  painting  and  sanding  tend  the  entire  width  of  the  door.  Tills  dif- 
& J these  borrora  to  imitate  ! furs  materially  from  the  old  hinges  as  seen, 

%_  M frtono*  Wo  Will  not  here  ! on  church  doors  tsoe  Fig,21),  which,  bowers* 


*10*  17.— t*K*W*JX  UMK.  Asn  ttA-SWI** 
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wy  legitimate  frame  pf!'  -brass  <*r  itrvtaft^ 
be  Cone  which  caudles  were  generally  placed, 
jets  ooald  ho  arriirigi»d  m iho  satuo  way 
smd  hskYd  an  nually  good  e fleet. 

Ite  v e I od  unit* 'rs  'yt  i t h tu e t ul  f rames  w brv 

also  very  comtnotw  hut  .instead  of  reaching 
ftom  tb>or  to  ceiling — aa  if  intended  ffe  <lo- 
lude  the  visitor  into  ike  belief  that  the  re- 
flection of  the  room  \tiw  another  apartment 
—they  were  seldom  larger  than  ordinary 


fully  concur  with  many  of  our  friends  who 
bar*  visited  this  tmilding^  that  if  sot»«  of 
op?  country  -houses  wore  tu/ilr  after  ibis  mod- 
ei.  a vast  ijmproveinecit  would  4«e  0 jo  nft&ttlt. 
Perhaps  the  most .promi£ifeia  t|de^  o?  mot- 
al-work  mtsfo  in  oirr  x»xnu«  lit  the  chandelier. 
The  rariwus  devices  used  to  torture  this  mfl- 
renal  jiifty  autragooiis  forjny,  wtfeootr  taste 
or  method,  are  eornmendahle  only  for  the  ver- 
satility of  getting  which  originates  such  <le- 


*igos<  and  remarkable  eiriefly  for  the  abac  ecu 
of  all  art  in  th«ir  prediction. , That  tbiimefts 
which  is  one  of  the  iefrHtuuttc  coaili turns 
to  Ik?  observed  i a .thU'artiatio' treatment  of 
this  material  seem*  utterly  lm%  q*#M  oft  Ohd 
heavy  castings,  apparently  strong;  ?noiigh 
for  aw  anchor  of  a^vott$y.-£>ttr,  Ulrtv  CpntiiiQ- 
ally  produced.  li)  luv^tl  mefcul  with  forms 
which  might  as  well  be  executed  iustbue  or 
wood  is  equally  absurd ; and  some  wept  so 
far  a fow  years  ago  os  to  make  ga«  ftxtures 
and  stuud&nU  of  these  materia  h.  The  idea 
that  these  are  simply  tnW  for  conveying 
gas  is  apparently  .forgotten,  even  bj  those* 
who  are  considered  in  advance,  and  h nge  ped- 
estals are  placed  on  top  of  the  stair  newels, 
which  seem  to  groan  beneath  their  weight. 

Fig.  33  shows  a side  hrackAt—aln^iar  pa 
that  in  Fig.  8 — used  itt  a former  and,  we 
think,  a better  age,  commonly  known  as  the 
4*  sconced  It  consists  of  a sheet  ^of  plate- 
gloss  beveled  at  the  edges,  And  set  into  u 


pictures.  The  ope  abovw  the  fljro- place 
rarely  exceeded  a foot  or  eight  eon  inches  in 
height,  but  extended  dlcmg  the  length  of 
the  manfoh 

The  fact  of  open  fire-places  corning  into 
vogue  ngmn  1ta«  remed  the  use  of  the  old 
brass  a ndfaoas  and  fender,  of  which  wc  have 
reecu Gy  hml  fccmve While 
we  apprevu  of  modern  firo-dog*  and  wrought 
fenders,  for  the  rest  nf  the  furniture  vre can 
not  say  m much.  Tak#  the  pbkytv  for  m- 
fltaoee  i nine  out  of  ten  of  those  rti$i*pfcft*»- 
ble  art .'idea  are  so  emt  in  yed  aa  t«  to*  utterly* 
useless,  The*  top  probably  is  of  j^lt#  too 
bright  to  touch,  or  yriih  *mh  protruding 
ornament*  as  tr*  ruAke  them  uncomfortably 
for  tte  hand ; and  it  tin*  income  the  fashion 
to  W«ntst  loaoijf  display  thvse  bright  iretiu 
tor  oruftomfit  *mly%  with  the  little  black 
poker,  raref ally  wuic<.aled  from  vi*w,  for 
use.  . •/  * \v 

Ottr  vusbuH  of  having  nil  the  bright,  work 
at  the  tlre-pi&r.e,  o%pm ed  to  tho  dust  anti 
smoke,  and  atir  Mantel  chimment*  ami  ils- 
tu  toe  of  dark  bronze,  seetim  iaconsisletrt  in 
the  extreme. 
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PART  III. 


WHAT  is  a “ wrecked”  life  ? One  which 
the  waves  of  inexorable  fate  have 
beaten  to  pieces,  or  one  that,  like  an  un- 
seaworthy  ship,  is  ready  to  go  down  in  any 
waters?  What  most  destroy  us?  the  things 
we  might  well  blame  ourselves  for,  only  we 
seldom  do,  our  follies,  blunders,  errors,  not 
counting  actual  Bins  ? or  the  things  for  which 
we  can  blame  nobody  but  Providence — if 
we  dared — such  as  our  losses  and  griefs,  our 
sicknesses  of  body  and  mind,  all  those  af- 
flictions which  we  call  “the  visitation  of 
God?”  Ay,  and  so  they  are,  but  not  sent 
in  wrath,  or  for  ultimate  eviL  No  amount 
of  sorrow  need  make  any  human  life  harm- 
ful to  man  or  unholy  before  God,  as  a dis- 
contented, unhappy  life  must  needs  be  un- 
holy in  the  sight  of  Him  who  in  the  mys- 
terious economy  of  the  universe  seems  to 
have  one  absolute  law — He  wastes  noth- 
ing. He  modifies,  transmutes,  substitutes, 
re-applies  material  to  new  uses ; but  appar- 
ently by  Him  nothing  is  ever  really  lost, 
nothing  thrown  away. 

Therefore  I incline  to  believe,  when  I hear 
people  talking  of  a “wrecked”  existence, 
that  whosoever  is  to  blame,  it  is  not  Provi- 
dence. 

Nobody  could  have  applied  the  term  to 
Fortune  Williams,  looking  at  her  as  she  sat 
in  the  drawing-room  window  of  a house  at 
Brighton,  just  where  the  gray  of  the  Espla- 
nade meets  the  green  of  the  Downs — a la- 
dies’ boarding-school,  where  she  had  in  her 
charge  two  pupils,  left  behind  for  the  holi- 
days, while  the  mistress  took  a few  weeks’ 
repose.  She  sat  watching  the  sea,  which 
was  very  beautiful,  as  even  the  Brighton 
sea  can  be  sometimes.  Her  eyes  were  soft 
and  calm;  her  hands  were  folded  on  her 
black  silk  dress,  her  pretty  little  tender- 
looking hands,  unringed,  for  she  was  still 
Miss  Williams,  still  a governess. 

But  even  at  thirty-five — and  she  had  now 
reached  that  age,  nay,  passed  it — she  was 
not  what  you  would  call  “old-maidish.” 
Perhaps  because  the  motherly  instinct,  nat- 
urally very  strong  in  her,  had  developed 
more  and  more.  She  was  one  of  those  gov- 
ernesses— the  only  sort  who  ought  ever  to 
attempt  to  be  governesses — who  really  love 
children,  ay,  despite  their  naughtinesses 
and  mischievousnesses  and  worrying  ways ; 
who  feel  that,  after  all,  these  little  ones  are 
“ of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  and  that  the 
task  of  educating  them  for  that  kingdom 


somehow  often  brings  us  nearer  to  it  our- 
selves. 

Her  heart,  always  tender  to  children,  had 
gone  out  to  them  more  and  more  every  year, 
especially  after  that  fatal  year  when  a man 
took  it  and  broke  it.  No,  not  broke  it,  but 
threw  it  carelessly  away,  wounding  it  so 
sorely  that  it  never  could  be  quite  itself 
again.  But  it  was  a true  and  warm  and 
womanly  heart  stilL 

She  had  never  heard  of  him — Robert  Roy 
— never  once,  in  any  way,  since  that  Sunday 
afternoon  when  he  said,  “I  will  write  to- 
morrow,” and  did  not  write,  but  let  her  drop 
from  him  altogether  like  a worthless  thing. 
Cruel,  somewhat,  even  to  a mere  acquaint- 
ance— but  to  her  ? 

Well,  all  was  past  and  gone,  and  the  tide 
of  years  had  flowed  over  it.  Whatever  it 
was,  a mistake,  a misfortune,  or  a wrong, 
nobody  knew  any  thing  about  it.  And  the 
wound  even  was  healed,  in  a sort  of  a way, 
and  chiefly  by  the  unconscious  hands  of 
these  little  “ ministering  angels,”  who  were 
angels  that  never  hurt  her,  except  by  blot- 
ting their  copy-books  or  not  learning  their 
lessons. 

I know  it  may  sound  a ridiculous  thing 
that  a forlorn  governess  should  be  comfort- 
ed for  a lost  love  by  the  love  of  children ; 
but  it  is  true  to  nature.  Women’s  lives 
have  successive  phases,  each  following  the 
other  in  natural  gradation — maidenhood, 
wifehood,  motherhood : in  not  one  of  which, 
ordinarily,  we  regret  the  one  before  it,  to 
which  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  go 
back.  But  Fortune’s  life  hod  had  none  of 
these,  excepting,  perhaps,  her  one  six  months’ 
dream  of  love  and  spring.  That  being  over, 
she  fell  back  upon  autumn  days  and  autumn 
pleasures — which  are  very  real  pleasures, 
after  aU. 

As  she  sat  with  the  two  little  girls  lean- 
ing against  her  lap — they  were  Indian  chil- 
dren, unaccustomed  to  tenderness,  and  had 
already  grown  very  fond  of  her — there  was 
a look  in  her  face,  not  at  all  like  an  ancient 
maiden  or  a governess,  but  almost  motherly. 
You  see  the  like  in  the  faces  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  as  the  old  monks  used  to  paiut  her, 
quaint,  and  not  always  lovely,  but  never 
common  or  coarse,  and  spiritualized  by  a 
look  of  mingled  tenderness  and  sorrow  into 
something  beyond  all  beauty. 

This  woman’s  face  had  it,  so  that  people 
who  had  known  Miss  Williams  as  a girl 
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were  astonished  to  find  her,  as  a middle- 
aged  woman,  grown  “ so  good-looking.”  To 
which  one  of  her  pupils  once  answered, 
naively,  “ It  is  because  she  looks  so  good.” 

Bnt  this  was  after  ten  years  and  more. 
Of  the  first  half  of  those  years  the  less  that 
is  said,  the  better.  She  did  not  live;  she 
merely  endured  life.  Monotony  without,  a 
constant  aching  within — a restless  gnawing 
want,  a perpetual  expectation,  half  hope, 
half  fear ; no  human  being  could  bear  all 
this  without  being  the  worse  for  it,  or  the 
better.  But  the  bettemess  came  afterward, 
not  at  first. 

Sometimes  her  craving  to  hear  the  small- 
est tidings  of  him,  only  if  he  were  alive  or 
dead,  grew  into  such  an  agony  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  her  entire  helplessness  in  the 
matter,  she  might  have  tried  some  means  of 
gaining  information.  But,  from  his  sudden 
change  of  plans,  she  was  ignorant  even  of 
the  name  of  the  ship  he  had  sailed  by,  the 
firm  he  had  gone  to.  She  could  do  abso- 
lutely nothing,  and  learn  nothing.  Hers 
was  something  like  the  “ Affliction  of  Mar- 
garet,” that  poem  of  Wordsworth’s  which, 
when  her  little  pupils  recited  it — as  they 
often  did — made  her  ready  to  sob  out.  loud 
from  the  pang  of  its  piteous  reality : 

“I  look  for  ghosts,  bat  none  will  force 
Tbeir  way  to  me : *tis  falsely  said 
That  there  was  ever  intercourse 
Betwixt  the  living  and  the  dead : 

For  surely  then  I should  have  sight 
Of  him  I wait  for  day  and  night 
With  love  and  lOBgings  infinite.” 

Still,  in  the  depth  of  her  heart  she  did  not 
believe  Robert  Roy  was  dead ; for  her  fin- 
ger was  still  empty  of  that  ring — her  moth- 
er’s ring — which  he  had  drawn  off,  promis- 
ing its  retnm  “ when  he  was  dead  or  she 
was  married.”  This  implied  that  he  never 
meant  to  lose  sight  of  her.  Nor,  indeed, 
had  he  wished  it,  would  it  have  been  very 
difficult  to  find  her,  these  ten  years  having 
been  spent  entirely  in  one  place,  an  obscure 
village  in  the  south  of  Englaud,  where  she 
had  lived  as  governess — first  in  the  squire’s 
family,  then  the  rector’s. 

From  the  Dalziel  family,  where,  as  she 
had  said  to  Mr.  Roy,  she  hoped  to  remain 
for  years,  she  had  drifted  away  almost  im- 
mediately; within  a few  months.  At  Christ- 
mas old  Mrs.  Dalziel  bad  suddenly  died ; her 
son  had  returned  home,  sent  his  four  boys 
to  school  in  Germany,  and  gone  bock  again 
to  India.  There  was  now*  for  the  first  time 
for  half  a century,  not  a single  Dalziel  left 
in  8t.  Andrews. 

But  though  all  ties  were  broken  connect- 
ing her  with  the  dear  old  city,  her  boys  still 
wrote  to  her  now  and  then,  and  Bhe  to  them, 
with  a persistency  for  which  her  conscience 
smote  her  sometimes,  knowing  it  was  not 
wholly  for  their  sakes.  Bnt  they  had  never 
been  near  her,  and  she  had  little  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  any  of  them  ever  again,  since 


by  this  time  she  had  lived  long  enough  to 
find  out  how  easily  people  do  drift  asunder, 
and  lose  all  clew  to  one  another,  unless  some 
strong  firm  will  or  unconquerable  habit  of 
fidelity  exists  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Since  the  Dalziels  she  had  only  lived  in 
the  two  families  before  named,  and  had 
been  lately  driven  from  the  last  one  by  a 
catastrophe,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  which 
had  been  the  bitterest  drop  in  her  onp  since 
the  time  she  left  St.  Andrews. 

The  rector — a widower,  and  a feeble,  gen- 
tle invalid,  to  whom  naturally  she  had  been 
kind  and  tender,  regarding  him  with  much 
the  same  sort  of  motherly  feeling  as  she  had 
regarded  his  children — suddenly  asked  her 
to  become  their  mother  in  reality. 

It  was  a great  shock  and  pang : almost 
a temptation ; for  they  all  loved  her,  and 
wished  to  keep  her.  She  would  have  been 
such  a blessing,  such  a brightness,  in  that 
dreary  home.  And  to  a woman  no  longer 
young,  who  had  seen  her  youth  pass  with- 
out any  brightness  in  it,  God  knows  what 
an  allurement  it  is  to  feel  she  has  still  the 
power  of  brightening  other  lives.  If  For- 
tune had  yielded — if  she  had  said  yes,  and 
married  the  rector — it  would  have  been 
hardly  wonderful,  scarcely  blamable.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  the  first  time  that  a 
good,  conscientious,  tender-hearted  woman 
has  married  a man  for  pure  tenderness. 

But  she  did  not  do  it;  not  even  when 
they  clung  around  her — those  forlorn,  half- 
eduoated,  bnt  affectionate  girls — entreating 
her  to  “ marry  papa,  and  make  ns  all  hap- 
py.” She  could  not — how  could  she  t She 
felt  very  kindly  to  him.  He  had  her  sin- 
cere respect,  almost  affection;  but  when 
she  looked  into  her  own  heart,  she  found 
there  was  not  in  it  one  atom  of  love,  never 
had  been,  for  any  man  alive  except  Robert 
Roy.  While  he  was  unmarried,  for  her  to 
marry  would  be  impossible. 

And  so  she  had  the  wisdom  and  courage 
to  say  to  herself,  and  to  them  all,  “ This  can 
not  be to  put  aside  the  cup  of  attainable 
happiness,  whioh  might  never  have  proved 
real  happiness,  because  founded  on  an  in- 
sincerity. 

Bnt  the  pain  this  cost  was  so  great,  the 
wrench  of  parting  from  her  poor  girls  so 
cruel,  that  after  it  Miss  Williams  had  a 
sharp  illness,  the  first  serious  illness  of  her 
life.  She  struggled  through  it,  quietly  and 
alone,  in  one  of  those  excellent  “ Governesses? 
Homes,”  where  every  body  was  very  kind  to 
her — some  more  than  kind,  affectionate.  It 
was  strange,  she  often  thought,  what  an 
endless  amonnt  of  affection  followed  her 
wherever  she  went.  She  was  by  no  means 
one  of  those  women  who  go  about  the  world 
moaning  that  nobody  loves  them.  Every 
body  loved  her,  and  she  knew  it— every 
body  whose  love  was  worth  having— except 
Robert  Roy. 
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Still  her  mind  never  changed ; not  even 
when,  in  the  weakness  of  illness,  there  would 
come  vague  dreams  of  that  peaceful  rectory, 
with  its  quiet  rooms  and  green  garden ; of 
the  gentle,  kindly  hearted  father,  and  the 
two  loving  girls  whom  she  could  have  made 
so  happy,  and  perhaps  won  happiness  her- 
self in  the  doing  of  it. 

44 1 am  a great  fool,  some  people  would 
say,”  thought  she,  with  a sad  smile ; 44  per- 
haps rather  worse.  Perhaps  I am  acting  ab- 
solutely wrong  in  throwing  away  my  chance 
of  doing  good.  But  I can  not  help  it — I can 
not  help  it.” 

So  she  kept  to  her  resolution,  writing  the 
occasional  notes  she  had  promised  to  write 
to  her  poor  forsaken  girls,  without  saying  a 
word  of  her  illness ; and  when  she  grew  bet- 
ter, though  not  strong  enough  to  undertake 
a new  situation,  finding  her  money  slipping 
away — though,  with  her  good  salaries  and 
small  wants,  she  was  not  poor,  and  had  al- 
ready begun  to  lay  up  for  a lonely  old  age 
— she  accepted  this  temporary  home  at 
Miss  Maclachlan’s,  at  Brighton.  Was  it — 
so  strange  are  the  under- currents  which 
guide  one’s  outward  life — was  it  because 
she  had  found  a curious  charm  in  the  old 
lady’s  Scotch  tongue,  unheard  for  years  T 
that  the  two  little  pupils  were  Indian  chil- 
dren, and  that  the  house  was  at  the  sea- 
side t — and  she  had  never  seen  the  sea  since 
she  left  St.  Andrews. 

It  was  like  going  back  to  the  days  of  her 
youth  to  sit,  as  now,  watching  the  sunshine 
glitter  on  the  far-away  ocean.  The  very 
smell  of  the  sea-weed,  the  lap-lap  of  the  lit- 
tle waves,  brought  back  old  recollections 
so  vividly — old  thoughts,  some  bitter,  some 
sweet,  but  the  sweetness  generally  over- 
coming the  bitterness. 

44 I have  had  all  the  joy  that  the  world  coaid  bestow ; 

I have  lived— I have  loved.” 

So  sings  the  poet,  and  truly.  Though  to 
this  woman  love  had  brought  not  joy,  but 
sorrow,  still  she  had  loved,  and  it  had  been 
the  main-stay  and  stronghold  of  her  life,  even 
though  to  outsiders  it  might  have  appeared 
little  better  than  a delusion,  a dream.  Once, 
and  by  one  only,  her  whole  nature  had  been 
drawn  out,  her  ideal  of  moral  right  entirely 
satisfied.  And  nothing  had  ever  shattered 
this  ideal.  She  clung  to  it,  as  we  cling  to 
the  memory  of  our  dead  children,  who  are 
children  forever. 

With  a passionate  fidelity  she  remember- 
ed all  Robert  Roy’s  goodness,  his  rare  and 
noble  qualities,  resolutely  shutting  her  eyes 
to  what  she  might  have  judged  severely, 
had  it  happened  to  another  person — his  to- 
tal, unexplained,  and  inexplicable  desertion 
of  herself.  It  was  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  all  she  had  ever  known  of  him ; and 
being  powerless  to  unravel  it,  she  left  it, 
just  as  we  have  to  leave  many  a mystery  in 


heaven  and  earth,  with  the  humble  cry, 44 1 
can  not  understand — I love.” 

She  loved  him,  that  was  all ; and  some- 
times even  yet,  across  that  desert  of  despair, 
stretching  before  and  behind  her,  came  a 
wild  hope,  almost  a conviction,  that  she 
should  meet  him  again,  somewhere,  some- 
how. This  day,  even,  when,  after  an  hour’s 
delicious  idleness,  she  roused  herself  to  take 
her  little  girls  down  to  the  beach,  and  sat 
on  the  shingle  while  they  played,  the  sound 
and  sights  of  the  sea  brought  old  times  so 
vividly  back  that  she  could  almost  have 
fancied  coming  behind  her  the  familiar  step, 
the  pleasant  voice,  as  when  Mr.  Roy  and  his 
boys  used  to  overtake  her  on  the  St.  An- 
drews shore — Robert  Roy,  a young  man, 
with  his  life  all  before  him,  as  was  hers. 
Now  she  was  middle-aged,  and  he — he  must 
be  over  forty  by  this  time.  How  strauge ! 

Stranger  still  that  there  had  never  oc- 
curred to  her  one  possibility — that  he 44  was 
not,”  that  God  had  taken  him.  But  this 
her  heart  absolutely  refused  to  accept.  So 
long  as  he  was  in  it,  the  world  would  never 
be  quite  empty  to  her.  Afterward — But, 
as  I said,  there  are  some  things  which  can 
not  be  faced,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 

All  else  she  had  faced  long  ago.  She  did 
not  grieve  now.  As  she  walked  with  her 
children,  listening  to  their  endless  talk  with 
that  patient  sympathy  which  made  all  chil- 
dren love  her,  and  which  she  often  found 
was  a better  help  to  their  education  than 
dozens  of  lessons,  there  was  on  her  face  that 
peaceful  expression  which  is  the  greatest 
preservative  of  youth,  the  greatest  antidote 
to  change.  And  so  it  was  no  wonder  that  a 
tall  lad,  passing  and  repassing  on  the  Espla- 
nade with  another  youth,  looked  at  her  more 
than  once  with  great  curiosity,  and  at  last 
advanced  with  hesitating  politeness. 

44 1 beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,  if  I mistake ; 
but  you  are  so  like  a lady  I once  knew,  and  am 
now  looking  for.  Are  you  Miss  Williams  ?” 

44 My  name  is  Williams,  certainly;  and 
you” — something  in  the  curly  light  hair, 
the  mischievous  twinkle  of  the  eye,  struck 
her — 44  you  can  not  be,  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble— David  Dalziel  f” 

44  But  I am,  though,”  cried  the  lad,  shak- 
ing her  hand  os  if  he  would  shake  it  off, 
44  And  I call  myself  very  clever  to  have  re- 
membered you,  though  I was  such  a little 
fellow  when  you  left  us,  and  I have  only 
seen  your  photograph  since.  But  you  are 
not  a bit  altered — not  one  bit.  And  as  I 
knew  by  your  last  letter  to  Archy  that  you 
were  at  Brighton,  I thought  I’d  risk  it  and 
speak.  Hurra ! how  very  jolly  1” 

He  had  grown  a handsome  lad,  the  pret- 
ty wee  Davie,  an  honest -looking  lad  too, 
apparently,  and  she  was  glad  to  see  him. 
From  the  dignity  of  his  eighteen  years  and 
five  feet  ten  of  height,  he  looked  down  upon 
the  governess,  and  patronized  her  quite  ten- 
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derly— dismissing  his  friend  and  walking 
home  with  her,  telling  her  on  the  way  all 
his  affairs  and  that  of  his  family  with  the 
volubility  of  little  David  Dalriel  at  St.  An- 
drews. 

“ No,  I’ve  not  forgotten  St.  Andrews  one 
bit,  though  I was  so  small.  I remember 
poor  old  grannie,  and  her  cottage,  and  the 
garden,  and  the  Links,  and  the  golfing,  and 
Mr.  Roy.  By-the-bye,  what  has  beoome  of 
Mr.  Roy?” 

The  suddenness  of  the  question,  nay,  the 
very  sound  of  a name  totally  silent  for  so 
many  years,  made  Fortune’s  heart  throb  till 
its  beating  was  actual  pain.  Then  came  a 
sudden  desperate  hope,  as  she  answered : 

“ I can  not  tell.  I have  never  heard  any 
thing  of  him.  Have  you  t” 

“ No — yet,  let  me  see.  I think  Arohy  once 
got  a letter  from  him,  a year  or  so  after  he 
went  away;  but  we  lost  it  somehow,  and 
never  answered  it.  We  have  never  heard 
any  thing  since.” 

Miss  Williams  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
benches  facing  the  sea,  with  a murmured 
excuse  of  being  “ tired.”  One  of  her  little 
girls  crept  beside  her,  stealing  a hand  in 
hers.  She  held  it  fast,  her  own  shook  so ; 
but  gradually  she  grew  quite  herself  again. 
“ I have  been  ill,”  she  explained,  “ and  can 
not  walk  far.  Let  us  sit  down  here  a lit- 
tle. You  were  speaking  about  Mr.  Roy, 
David!” 

“ Yes.  What  a good  fellow  he  was  1 We 
called  him  Rob  Roy,  I remember,  but  only 
behind  his  back.  He  was  strict,  but  he  was 
a jolly  old  soul  for  all  that.  I believe  I 
should  know  him  again  any  day,  as  I did 
you.  But  perhaps  he  is  dead;  people  die 
pretty  fast  abroad,  and  ten  years  is  a long 
time,  isn’t  it  T” 

“A  long  time.  And  you  never  got  any 
more  letters  !” 

“No ; or  if  they  did  come,  they  were  lost, 
being  directed  probably  to  the  care  of  poor 
old  grannie,  as  ours  was.  We  thought  it  so 
odd,  after  she  was  dead,  you  know.” 

Thus  the  boy  chattered  on — his  tongue 
had  not  shortened  with  his  increasing  inch- 
es— and  every  idle  word  sank  down  deep  in 
his  old  governess’s  heart. 

Then  it  was  only  her  whom  Robert  Roy 
had  forsaken.  He  had  written  to  his  boys, 
probably  would  have  gone  'on  writing  had 
they  answered  his  letter.  He  was  neither 
faithless  nor  forgetful.  With  an  ingenuity 
that  might  have  brought  to  any  listener  a 
smile  or  a tear,  Miss  Williams  led  the  conver- 
sation round  again  till  she  could  easily  ask 
more  concerning  that  one  letter;  but  David 
remembered  little  or  nothing,  except  that 
it  was  dated  from  Shanghai,  for  his  brothers 
had  had  a discussion  whether  Shanghai  was 
in  China  or  Japan.  Then,  boy-like,  they  had 
forgotten  the  whole  matter. 

“ Yes,  by  this  time  every  body  has  forgot- 


ten him,”  thought  Fortune  to  herself,  when, 
having  bidden  David  good-by  at  her  door 
and  arranged  to  meet  him  again — he  was 
on  a visit  at  Brighton  before  matriculating 
at  Oxford  next  term — she  sat  down  in  her 
own  room,  with  a strangely  bewildered  feel- 
ing. “Mine,  all  mine,”  she  said,  and  her 
heart  closed  itself  over  him,  her  old  friend 
at  least,  if  nothing  more,  with  a tenacity 
of  tenderness  as  sileut  as  it  was  strong. 

From  that  day,  though  she  saw,  and  was 
determined  henceforward  to  see,  as  much  as 
she  could  of  young  David  Dalziel,  she  never 
once  spoke  to  him  of  Mr.  Roy. 

Still,  to  have  the  lad  coming  about  her 
was  a pleasure,  a fond  link  with  the  past, 
and  to  talk  to  him  about  his  future  was  a 
pleasure  too.  He  was  the  one  of  all  the 
four — Mr.  Roy  always  said  so-— who  had 
“ brains”  enough  to  become  a real  student ; 
and  instead  of  following  the  others  to  In- 
dia, he  was  to  go  to  Oxford  and  do  his  best 
there.  His  German  education  had  left  him 
few  English  friends.  He  was  an  affection- 
ate, simple-hearted  lad,  and  now  that  his 
mischievous  days  were  done,  was  taking  to 
thorough  hard  work.  He  attached  himself 
to  his  old  governess  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
a lad  in  his  teens  often  conceives  for  a wom- 
an still  young  enough  to  be  sympathetic, 
and  intelligent  enough  to  guide  without 
ruling  the  errant  fancy  of  that  age.  She, 
too,  soon  grew  very  fond  of  him.  It  made 
her  strangely  happy,  this  sudden  rift  of  sun- 
shine out  of  the  never-forgotten  heaven  of 
her  youth,  now  almost  as  far  off  as  heaven 
itself. 

I have  said  she  never  spoke  to  David 
about  Mr.  Roy,  nor  did  she;  but  sometimes 
he  spoke,  and  then  she  listened.  It  seemed 
to  cheer  her  for  hours,  only  to  hear  that 
name.  She  grew  stronger,  gayer,  younger. 
Every  body  said  how  much  good  the  sea 
was  doing  her,  and  so  it  was ; but  not  ex- 
actly in  the  way  people  thought.  The  spell 
of  silence  upon  her  life  had  been  broken, 
and  though  she  knew  all  sensible  persons 
would  esteem  her  in  this,  as  in  that  other 
matter,  a great  “ fool,”  still  she  could  not 
stifle  a vague  hope  that  some  time  or  other 
her  blank  life  might  change.  Every  little 
wave  that  swept  in  from  the  mysterious 
ocean,  the  ocean  that  lay  between  them 
two,  seemed  to  carry  a whispering  message 
and  lay  it  at  her  feet,  “ Wait  and  be  patient, 
wait  and  be  patient.” 

She  did  wait,  and  the  message  came  at 
last. 

One  day  David  Dalziel  called,  on  one  of 
his  favorite  daily  rides,  and  threw  a news- 
paper down  at  her  door,  where  she  was 
standing. 

“An  Indian  paper  my  mother  has  just 
sent.  There’s  something  in  it  that  will  in- 
terest you,  and — ” 

His  horse  galloped  off  with  the  un finish- 
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ed  sentence;  end  supposing  it  was  some- 
thing concerning  his  family,  she  put  the 
paper  in  her  pocket  to  read  at  leisure  while 
she  sat  on  the  beach.  8he  had  almost  for- 
gotten it,  as  she  watched  the  waves,  full  of 
that  pleasant  idleness  and  dreamy  peace  so 
new  in  her  life,  and  which  the  sound  of  the 
sea  so  often  brings  to  peaceful  hearts,  who 
have  no  dislike  to  its  monotony,  no  dread  of 
those  solemn  thoughts  of  infinitude,  time 
and  eternity,  God  and  death  and  love,  which 
it  unconscionsly  gives,  and  which  I think  is 
the  secret  why  some  people  say  they  have 
“ such  a horror  of  the  sea-side.” 

She  had  none ; she  loved  it,  for  its  sights 
and  sounds  were  mixed  up  with  all  the  hap- 
piness of  her  young  days.  8he  could  have 
sat  all  this  sunshiny  morning  on  the  beach 
doing  absolutely  nothing,  had  she  not  re- 
membered David’s  newspaper;  which,  just 
to  please  him,  she  must  look  through.  She 
did  so,  and  in  the  corner,  among  the  brief 
list  of  names  in  the  obituary,  she  saw  that 
of  “ Roy.”  Not  himself,  as  she  soon  found, 
as  soon  as  she  could  see  to  read,  in  the  sud- 
den blindness  that  came  over  her.  Not 
himself.  Only  his  child. 

“ On  Christmas-day,  at  Shanghai,  aged 
three  and  a half  years,  Isabella,  the  only 
and  beloved  daughter  of  Robert  and  Isabel- 
la Roy.” 

He  was  alive,  then.  That  was  her  first 
thought,  almost  a joyful  one,  showing  how 
deep  had  been  her  secret  dread  of  the  con- 
trary. And  he  was  married.  His  “only 
and  beloved  daughter!”  Oh!  how  beloved 
she  could  well  understand.  Married,  and  a 
father ; and  his  child  was  dead. 

Many  may  think  it  strange  (it  would  be 
in  most  women,  but  it  was  not  in  this  wom- 
an) that  the  torrent  of  tears  which  burst 
forth,  after  her  first  few  minutes  of  dry -eyed 
anguish,  was  less  for  herself,  because  he 
was  married  and  she  had  lost  him,  than  for 
him,  because  he  had  had  a child  and  lost  it 
— he  who  was  so  tender  of  heart,  so  fond  of 
children.  The  thought  of  his  grief  brought 
auoh  a consecration  with  it,  that  her  grief 
— the  grief  most  women  might  be  expected 
to  feel  on  reading  suddenly  in  a newspaper 
that  the  man  they  loved  was  married  to  an- 
other— did  not  come.  At  least  not  at  once. 
It  did  not  burst  upon  her,  as  sorrow  does 
sometimes,  like  a wild  beast  out  of  a jungle, 
slaying  and  devouring.  She  was  not  slain, 
not  even  stunned.  After  a few  minutes  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  it  had  happened  long  ago 
— as  if  she  had  always  known  it  must  hap- 
pen, and  was  not  astonished. 

His  “only  and  beloved  daughter!”  The 
words  sung  themselves  in  and  out  of  her 
brain,  to  the  murmur  of  the  sea.  How  he 
must  have  loved  the  child ! She  could  al- 
most see  him  with  the  little  one  in  his  arms, 
ci  watching  over  her  bed,  or  standing  be- 
side her  small  ooffln.  Three  years  and  a 


half  old ! Then  he  must  have  been  married 
a good  while — long  and  long  after  she  had 
gone  on  thinking  of  him  as  no  righteous 
woman  ever  can  go  on  thinking  of  another 
woman’s  husband. 

One  burning  blush,  one  shiver  from  head 
to  foot  of  mingled  agony  and  shame,  one 
cry  of  piteous  despair,  which  nobody  heard 
but  God — and  she  was  not  afraid  of  His 
hearing — and  the  struggle  was  over.  She 
saw  Robert  Roy,  with  his  child  in  his  arms, 
with  his  wife  by  his  side,  the  same  and  yet 
a totally  different  man. 

She,  too,  when  she  rose  up  and  tried  to 
walk,  tried  to  feel  that  it  was  the  same  sea, 
the  same  shore,  the  same  earth  and  sky, 
was  a totally  different  woman.  Something 
was  lost,  something  never  to  be  retrieved  on 
this  side  the  grave,  but  also  something  was 
found. 

“ He  is  alive,”  she  said  to  herself,  with  the 
same  strange  joy ; for  now  she  knew  where 
he  was,  and  what  had  happened  to  him.  The 
silence  of  all  these  yean  was  broken,  the 
dead  had  come  to  life  again,  and  the  lost,  in 
a sense,  was  found. 

Fortune  Williams  rose  up  and  walked,  in 
more  senses  than  one ; went  round  to  fetch 
her  little  girls,  as  she  had  promised,  from 
that  newly  opened  delight  of  children,  the 
Brighton  Aquarium ; staid  a little  with 
them,  admiring  the  fishes;  and  when  she 
reached  home,  and  found  David  Dalsiel  in 
the  drawing-room,  met  him  and  thanked 
him  for  bringing  her  the  newspaper. 

“I  suppose  it  was  on  account  of  that 
obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Roy’s  child,”  said  she, 
calmly  naming  the  name  now.  “What  a 
sad  thing ! But  still  I am  glad  to  know  he 
is  alive  and  well.  So  will  you  be.  Shall 
you  write  to  him  V ’ 

“ Well,  I don’t  know,”  answered  the  lad, 
carelessly  crumpling  up  the  newspaper  and 
throwing  it  on  the  fire.  Miss  Williams  made 
a faint  movement  to  snatch  it  out,  then  dis- 
guised the  gesture  in  some  way,  and  silent- 
ly watched  it  burn.  “ I don’t  quite  see  the 
use  of  writing.  He’s  a family  man  now,  and 
must  have  forgotten  all  about  his  old  friends. 
Don’t  you  think  so  !” 

“Perhaps;  only  he  was  not  the  sort  of 
person  easily  to  forget.” 

She  could  defend  him  now;  she  could 
speak  of  him,  ahd  did  speak  more  than  once 
afterward,  when  David  referred  to  the  mat- 
ter. And  then  the  lad  quitted  Brighton  for 
Oxford,  and  she  was  left  in  her  old  loneli- 
ness. 

A loneliness  which  I will  not  speak  of. 
She  herself  never  referred  to  that  time. 
After  it,  she  roused  herself  to  begin  her  life 
anew  in  a fresh  home,  to  work  hard,  not 
only  for  daily  bread,  but  for  that  humble 
independence  which  she  was  determined  to 
win  before  the  dark  hour  when  the  most 
helpful  become  helpless,  and  the  most  inde- 
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pendeut  are  driven  to  fall  a piteous  burden 
into  the  charitable  hands  of  friends  or  stran- 
gers— a thing  to  her  so  terrible  that  to  save 
herself  from  the  possibility  of  it,  she  who 
had  never  leaned  upon  any  body,  never  had 
any  body  to  lean  on,  became  her  one  almost 
morbid  desire. 

She  had  no  dread  of  a solitary  old  age, 
but  an  old  age  beholden  to  either  public  or 
private  charity  was  to  her  intolerable ; and 
she  had  now  few  years  left  her  to  work  in 
— a governess's  life  wears  women  out  very 
fast.  She  determined  to  begin  to  work  again 
immediately,  laying  by  as  much  as  possible 
yearly  against  the  days  when  she  could  work 
no  more ; consulted  Miss  Maclachlan,  who 
was  most  kind ; and  then  sought,  and  was 
just  about  going  to,  another  situation,  with 
the  highest  salary  she  had  yet  earned,  when 
an  utterly  unexpected  change  altered  every 
thing. 


ASHES  OF  ROSES. 

A HAZY,  sultry,  midsummer  afternoon, 
too  hot  for  out-of-door  or  any  active 
amusement ; the  sun  pouring  from  a cloud- 
less sky  upon  the  croquet  mallets  lying  de- 
serted in  the  dry  grass ; light  puffs  of  heat- 
ed air,  wafting  in  from  time  to  time  the 
faint  perfume  of  the  clove-pinks,  the  clem- 
atis, sweet-peas,  and  tansy,  just  ruffling  the 
crumpled  frills  of  the  heavy-headed  pop- 
pies, and  floating  lazily  down  the  last  petals 
that  still  clung  to  the  briery  climbing  roses 
that  wound  the  pillars  of  the  porch  in  a close 
embrace.  They  were  the  same  flowers,  or 
the  descendants  of  the  same,  that  had  blos- 
somed here  a hundred  years  ago ; but  then 
the  garden  was  better  kept,  and  the  home- 
stead, now  nearly  ruinous  and  gone  to  de- 
cay, was  accounted  an  aristocratic  mansion. 

How  I delighted  in  the  old  house ! I had 
visited  here  frequently,  and  knew  its  every 
recess,  from  the  spinning-wheels  stored  in 
the  attic  to  the  mysterious  traces  of  an  un- 
der-ground passage  leading  from  the  wine- 
cellar,  of  whose  use  we  had  no  tradition. 
I had  devoured  all  of  the  quaint  old  vol- 
umes, knew  the  history  of  every  bit  of  chi- 
na, or  furniture,  or  costume,  and  fancied 
that,  to  me  at  least,  the  house  had  no  more 
secrets  to  reveal.  But  on  this  particu- 
lar afternoon  Aunt  Abbie,  pitying  my  dull- 
ness, gave  me  the  key  to  my  grandfather’s 
desk,  and  I began  to  explore  the  flies  of 
yellowed  paper  peeping  from  its  cedarn 
pigeon-holes.  They  were  mostly  bills  and 
notes,  account-books,  packets  of  old  letters, 
and  various  legal  documents.  Among  these 
last  I found  the  will  of  my  great-aunt ; it 
seemed  at  first  glance  to  be  a quaint  piece 
of  composition,  and  I was  already  interest- 
ed in  the  writer.  My  grandfather,  Obadias 
Pynoheon,  had  been  a man  of  substance, 
and  I had  heard  his  older  sister.  Serena, 
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spoken  of  as  one  of  the  early  belles  of  Bos- 
ton. Her  portrait,  too,  our  only  boast  as 
an  artistic  heir-loom,  hung  in  the  blue  cham- 
ber, which  I had  appropriated  to  myself  for 
the  summer.  It  had  been  painted  by  Cop- 
ley, but  the  face  reminded  me  of  a Greuze 
in  the  Louvre,  so  fair  it  was  in  tint  and  so 
poetic  in  sentiment.  The  golden  blonde 
hair,  the  natural  color  showing  through  a 
thin  rime  of  powder,  rose  in  light  pufis 
above  the  low  white  forehead.  The  eyes 
were  bronze -brown,  under  curling  golden 
lashes,  producing  that  striking  appearance 
usually  resulting  in  the  combination  of  light 
hair  and  dark  eyes.  Either  the  artist  flat- 
tered her  unwarrantably,  or  Serena  Pyn- 
cheon  was  an  uncommonly  beautiful  wom- 
an, and  I began  the  reading  of  her  will  with 
eagerness.  The  first  bequest  of  landed  es- 
tate was  that  of  the  old  mansion  to  my 
grandfather.  From  this  point  on  I found 
little  that  interested  me  until  reaching  the 
enumeration  and  disposal  of  her  personal 
property,  which  seemed  to  me  quite  odd, 
and  in  some  degree  characteristic.* 

41  As  I shall  die  possessed  of  many  good  cloethes" 
(said  this  part  of  the  will) 44  which  I am  certain  can  be 
of  service  neither  to  my  husband  nor  to  my  sona,  and 
which  I am  exceeding  loath  should  be  sold,  1 do  make 
the  following  disposition  of  them : 

44  To  Ann  Pyncbeon,  wife  of  my  beloved  brother 
Obadias  Pyncbeon,  I do  leave  my  Crimson  Grogram 
Gown,  with  my  long  Cardinal  and  Bonnet,  likewise 
my  best  Stays  and  my  Gauze  of  all  sorts. 

44  To  my  dear  friend  and  faithful,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  roy  illness,  Hannah  Partridge,  I do  leave  my 
striped  pink  and  white  lutestring  Petticoat,  also  my 
•prigged  red  and  white  linen  Gown,  and  my  brown 
padusay  Gown,  with  my  best  book-muslin  apron,  and 
ail  my  fans. 

44  My  puce-colored  satin  Gown  I do  request  should 
be  ripped  up,  and  a serviceable  and  handsome  chair  be 
covered  therewith  for  the  pulpit  of  the  meeting-house, 
to  the  end  that  the  pastor  of  that  chnrch,  being  vised 
to  behold  this  Gown  on  each  LordWay,  miss  not  its 
apparition  on  any  occasion  of  Divine  Service. 

44 1 do  leave  my  sapphire  shoe-buckles  to  the  wife 
of  my  eldest  son,  Louis  Lafayette  D’Etoile. 

44  To  my  second  son  John  Hancock  D’Etoile’s  wife 
I do  leave  my  ring  with  two  hearts  in  it,  and  my  Paris 
peach-colored  velvet  pelisse,  requesting  that  it  be  nev- 
er worn,  ripped  up,  given  away,  or  sold. 

44  To  Patience  Plympton  I do  bequeath  my  doth 
riding  petticoat  and  hood,  knowing  that  she  is  too 
weakly  to  ride  and  too  poor  to  possess  a horse;  and 
forbidding  her  ever  to  attempt  so  perilous  an  amuse- 
ment, for  4 an  horse  is  a vain  thing  for  safety.’  I do 
also  leave  her  my  green  padusay  Sack  and  my  gold 
buttons. 

44  To  Silas  Wells's  wife  I leave  my  flowered  blue  and 
white  damask  Petticoat  and  my  yellow  satin  Petticoat 

44  To  Electa  Lef&ngwell,  my  Patch  Gown  and  my 
Blrd-of-Paradlse  Gown.  I do  also  leave  to  the  said 
Electa  my  silver  tea-spoons. 

44 1 do  leave  my  chaise  to  my  husband. 

14 1 do  request  that  Hannah  Partridge  and  Electa 
Lefflngwell  do  divide  my  black  satin  Coat,  my  black* 
silk  Gloves,  my  crimson  worsted  Cloak,  my  black  ala- 
mode handkerchief,  my  green  silk  Calash,  and  my  long 
lawn  aprons,  with  my  hose  and  linen  of  all  sorts,  among 
ten  worthy  and  needy  women  of  their  own  choosing. 

44 1 do  leave  to  little  Abigail  Pynchcon,  daughter  of 
my  brother  Obadias  Pyncbeon,  my  gold  beads,  togeth- 
er with  my  songs,  journals,  letters,  and  writings  of  what- 
ever sort,  to  the  end  that,  ahe  having  shown  herself  at 
this  early  age  to  be  blest  with  s lively  wit,  may  set 
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forth  my  memoir  to  the  edifying  of  the  Bainte  and  the 
conversion  of  the  ungodly.  For  the  further  further- 
ance of  which  work  I do  likewise  leave  to  the  said 
Abigail  my  portrait,  that  it  may  be  put  into  the  handa 
of  skillful  draughtsmen  and  gravers,  and  a frontispiece 
be  made  therefrom  for  this  book.  I do  also  bequeath 
to  my  niece  Abigail  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  sterling. 

(Signed  and  attested)  44 

44  Why,  Aunt  Abbie  !”  said  I,  in  surprise, 
UI  never  heard  of  this  before.  Did  you 
ever  write  the  history  of  the  old  lady  t” 

44  No,”  replied  my  aunt,  with  a shrug.  44  I 
did  look  over  the  great  bundle  of  writings 
which  she  left  me,  but  I found  little  either 
to  edify  or  convert.  My  aunt  seems  from 
them  to  have  been  a very  worldly  woman 
in  her  younger  days,  and  a very  disagree- 
ably pious  one  in  old  age.  Eliza  Montague 
was  right  when  she  said  that  women  were 
either  all  vanity  or  vexation  of  spirit.  Se- 
rena Pyncheon  was  all  vanity  in  her  youth, 
and  vexation  of  spirit  the  rest  of  her  life.” 

44  Her  portrait  does  not  speak  so  poorly  of 
her,”  I said,  doubtfully. 

44  Read  what  she  left,  yourself,”  said  Aunt 
Abbie,  with  some  asperity — 44  such  a mesa 
of  flirtation  and  romance,  dress  and  silli- 
ness! I never  had  the  patienoe  to  wade 
thoroughly  through  it.”  And  Aunt  Abbie 
placed  before  me  a small  trunk  covered  with 
cow-skin  and  studded  with  brass  nails,  con- 
taining a large  portfolio  of  fine  tapestry- 
work  filled  with  the  papere  which  were  to 
tell  me  the  story  of  Serena  Pyncheon’s  life. 
Aunt  Abbie  selected  the  first  paper,  or  in- 
troduction to  the  rest,  and  I read : 

“Roxstranr,  /mm  tt,  19*6. 

44  My  Niecs  Abigail— Though  you  are  still  a very 
little  girl,  yet  am  I persuaded  that  you  are  a damsel  of 
flue  parts,  and  that  the  trust  which  1 now  lay  upon  you 
la  not  misplaced.  I have  been  during  my  youth  but 
of  a giddy  and  frivolous  disposition,  having  set  my 
heart  too  much  on  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  and 
beirig  overmuch  fond  of  gay  attire.  As  I grew  in 
years  these  trifling  things  sank  to  their  proper  level, 
insomuch  that  I was  minded  to  give  away  all  of  my 
rich  apparel ; but  as  I took  it  down  from  hooks  and 
nails,  each  Gown  and  Petticoat,  each  Ribbon  and  Fan, 
did  so  recall  some  scene  of  my  past  life  through  which 
the  unchanging  goodness  of  God  had  led  me,  that  it 
was  borne  in  upon  me  that  these  very  Gowns  and  Pet- 
ticoats that  had  once  served  the  cause  of  folly  and  of 
pride  might  now  make  reparation  for  their  past  use- 
lessness by  telling  the  history  of  what  they  had  wit- 
nessed. It  has  therefore  been,  and  still  is,  my  desire 
that  an  allegory  be  set  forth  by  some  one  that  hath 
wit  thereto,  whereby  these  Gowns  shall  In  a figure 
talk,  and  that  In  an  edifying  and  comelie  manner,  of 
what  they  have  seen.  I have  thought  of  leaving  this 
duty  to  my  dear  husband,  but  I fear  me  that  his  kind- 
ness of  heart  which  he  hath  toward  me  wonld  cause 
him  to  deal  too  gently  with  my  numerous  faults  and 
short-comings.  Lest  it  be  thought  that  the  figure  of 
Dress  be  too  mean  and  trivial  an  one  with  which  to 
set  forth  divine  and  moral  things,  I would  here  make 
two  selections  from  the  Psalms  to  show  that  such  fig- 
ures do  hold  an  honourable  part  in  the  public  service  of 
Divine  praise : 

« At  Kb  right  tad  oar  Eym  ta#U 
Th*  Qomb  imjrtd  la  punt  G*ld  t 
Th*  World  admlrw  b«i  boralj  Dratt, 

Hot  Rob*  erf  Joy  and  RighUonn— 

Aleoe, 

* Glided  with  Troth  and  eloathod  with  Oner, 

My  PriwU,  my  miabUn,  shall  sklna  j 
Not  Aaron  In  hla  eoatly  draaa 
Mad*  an  ippwruea  ao  dir  In*.’ 


The  thought  hath  likewise  sprung  up  within  me  how 
that  as  these  silken  threads  had  long  survived  the  hum- 
ble caterpillars  that  spun  them,  so  they  would  also  be 
more  lasting  than  my  own  life,  and  that  these  faded 
fabrics  might,  wbeu  I had  long  lain  in  the  dust,  still 
tell  of  the  Goodness  of  God,  even  as  also  the  ashes  of 
roses  do  for  long  years  survive  and  tell  of  the  sweet 
scent  of  the  flower  that,  living,  blossomed  but  for  a 
day.” 

These,  then,  were  Ashes  of  Roses,  and  as  I 
read  the  record  that  followed,  the  old  bro- 
cades and  old  loves  blossomed  again  in  all 
their  sweetness  and  tender  colors.  Had  I 
the  pen  of  a John  Bunyan,  the  quaint  idea 
of  the  allegory  which  my  great-aunt  con- 
ceived should  be  carried  ont ; but  I can  not 
bear  to  mar  these  simple  records  by  any 
change,  and  so  give  them  to  you  as  I found 
them,  only  in  places  modernizing  the  spell- 
ing, and  abridging  the  memoirs  when  at 
times  they  have  seemed  unnecessarily  pro- 
fuse. The  paper  first  in  order  was  entitled, 

L-MY  PINK  PADU8AY  AND  LUTESTRING 
PETTICOAT. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1775, 1 being 
then  fifteen  yean  old,  my  father  judging 
my  education  to  be  complete,  did,  in  token 
of  his  satisfaction,  give  me  a silk  gown  of 
rich  fabric  and  genteel  figure.  The  outer 
and  upper  part  of  this  attire  was  a pink 
Padusay  round-gown,  with  a lace  frill  about 
the  neck,  which  was  cut  low  and  square, 
and  about  the  sleeves,  which  reached  but 
to  the  elbow,  where  they  were  met  by  a 
pair  of  long  embroidered  gloves.  This 
round-gown  was  open  in  its  front  over  a 
petticoat  of  pink  and  white  striped  lute- 
string. I had  also  embroidered  hose  and 
red  high-heeled  slippen,  and  a pointed  pink 
satin  hat,  with  a white  ostrich  feather  three- 
quarters  of  a yard  in  length ; hut  my  father 
would  on  no  account  allow  that  I should 
patch  my  face  or  powder  my  hair.  My  in- 
terior adornment  was  not,  for  this  period, 
much  behind  my  outer,  for  I had  been  well 
instructed  in  needle-work,  and  that  of  all 
sorts.  I could  both  speak  and  write  French 
with  glibness,  could  dauce  becomingly,  play 
upon  the  spinet,  and  was  much  praised  for 
my  gift  in  singing;  but,  indeed,  my  skill  in 
this  latter  branch  was  not  so  much  owing 
to  any  uncommon  aptness  therefor  as  to  the 
great  talent  of  my  singing-master,  Consider 
Dillaway.  He  was  the  chorister  at  our  meet- 
ing-house, and  it  was  owing  to  the  respect 
and  consideration  that  I felt  for  him,  rather 
than  to  any  zeal  for  true  religion,  that  at  this 
time  neither  miry  weather  nor  sickness  of 
body  could  keep  me  from  the  Lord’s  house. 
I sang  treble,  and  when  there  were  parts  to 
be  carried  alone,  such  as, 

44  Let  virgin  troops  soft  timbrels  bring, 

And  some  with  graceful  motion  dance. 

And  some  with  graceful  motion  dance— 

Let  Instruments  of  varions  strings, 

With  organs  joined.  His  praise  advance— 

His  praise  advance,” 
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it  was  always  I to  whom  he  gave  them,  de- 
spite the  jealous  and  envious  talk  of  the 
other  singers. 

He  played  also  at  times  upon  the  bass- 
viol,  and  was  a plain-appearing  man,  who, 
though  quite  young,  wore  his  dark  hair 
combed  straightly  back,  without  curl  or 
powder,  and  tied  simply  with  a black  rib- 
bon. His  linen  also  was  very  plain,  scarcely 
admitting  of  two  ruffles,  and  he  never  wore 
aught  gayer  than  a claret -colored  coat 
Yet  was  there  something  singularly  attract- 
ive in  the  youth,  albeit  the  outward  plain- 
ness of  his  attire  was  a correct  symbol  of 
his  inward  gravity ; and  when  he  sang,  his 
clear  young  voice,  so  innocent  and  brave 
and  true  that  it  seemed  the  soul  of  the 
young  man  that  was  singing, 

“Ye  people  all  with  one  accord 
Clap  bands  and  much  rejoice; 

Be  glad,  and  sing  unto  the  Lord 
With  Bweet  and  pleasant  voice,* 

there  was  somewhat  in  the  song  that  car- 
ried me  away  more  than  any  preaching  I 
ever  heard,  somewhat  not  of  command,  nor 
yet  of  entreaty,  though  it  wrought  upon  me 
in  spite  of  myself,  making  me  to  sing  in  an- 
swer to  it,  when,  from  perversity  and  mere 
despite  of  maiden  willfulness,  I have  closed 
my  lips,  determined  to  be  silent,  that  thus 
the  song  might  be  spoiled  and  he  be  anger- 
ed with  me.  It  was  as  though  a great 
witchcraft  wrought  upon  me,  and  made  me 
sing  with  all  my  might,  until  the  tip  of  the 
feather  on  my  head-gear  trembled  like  the 
wing  of  a bird  that  is  singing  its  heart 
away. 

So  the  days  passed  for  me,  and  meantime 
the  great  storm  of  the  Revolution  burst 
upon  us.  .My  father  had  not  been  at  the 
battle  of  Banker  Hill,  but  he  belonged  to 
the  militia,  and  one  day  I rode  out  with 
him  from  Roxbury  to  Cambridge  to  see 
Washington  take  command  of  the  troops. 
That  evening  my  father  told  me  that  he 
should  now  remain  permanently  with  the 
Continental  army.  My  mother  had  died 
several  years  previous.  I was  too  young  to 
be  left  in  charge  of  the  house  and  of  my 
little  brother  Obadias,  and  it  was  concluded 
that,  as  passing  was  still  allowed  to  and 
from  Boston,  1 should  go  to  the  city  and  re- 
main under  the  care  of  my  father’s  sister, 
my  aunt  Phylie  Kimpball. 

She  was  a vehement  Tory,  and  it  seemed 
strange  to  me  that  she  should  charge  her- 
self with  the  children  of  her  rebellious  broth- 
er; but  “ blood  is  thicker  than  water,”  and 
we  presently  received  from  her  a most  cor- 
dial letter  of  welcome.  Leaving  Roxbury 
was  my  first  sorrow.  It  was  not  alone  part- 
ing from  my  father,  for  there  also  was  Con- 
sider Dillaway.  I went  once  more  to  the 
meeting-house,  but  my  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  I could  not  trust  myself  to  look  at  him 
while  he  sang : 


“ Come,  my  beloved,  haste  away ; 

Cut  short  the  hoars  of  thy  delay; 

Fly  like  a youthful  hart  or  roe 

Over  the  hills  where  spices  grow.* 

And  though  I did  not  look  at  him,  yet  I felt 
that  he  was  looking  at  me.  Something  kept 
coming  up  in  my  throat,  so  that  I could  not 
Bing.  I put  up  my  hand  to  push  it  back, 
and  then  I broke  down  utterlie,  and  wept. 
After  the  meeting,  Consider  Dillaway  walk- 
ed home  with  me,  and  asked  me  very  ten- 
derlie  what  caused  my  grief.  I told  him 
that  I was  soon  to  go  away  from  Roxbury. 
He  smiled  sadlie,  and  said,  “ I too  am  going 
away,  Serena.  I have  joined  the  light  in- 
fantry, and  shall  march  away  next  week. 
I have  dreaded  it  much,  but  it  will  not  be 
so  hard  if  you  are  no  longer  here.”  Then  I 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  for  I felt  that 
more  was  coming,  and  it  was  the  first  time 
that  one  had  told  me  that  he  loved  me.  But 
methinks  that  when  I entered  my  father’s 
door  I was  not  so  sad,  for  I wore  upon  my 
finger  a ring  with  two  hearts  joined,  aud 
inside  this  poaie,  “ My  heart  and  hand  you 
shall  command.”  It  was  Consider  Dilla- 
way’s  mother’s  wedding  ring,  and  it  would 
be  mine  some  day.  In  return,  I had  but 
filled  his  hands  with  the  roses  that  grew 
over  the  porch;  I had  but  given  him  the 
roses,  a kiss,  and  a promise — trifling  and  per- 
ishable things,  all  three,  which  cost  nothing 
to  give,  and  were  alike  to  pass  away  and  be 
forgotten. 

IL— THE  8APPHIRE  BUCKLES. 

My  aunt  Phylie  was  a woman  of  consid- 
erable fortune.  Her  house  stood  in  the 
most  fashionable  part  of  Boston,  overlook- 
ing the  Common.  As  she  had  no  children, 
she  was  right  glad  to  have  us  with  her.  I 
was  company  for  her,  and  gave  her  an  ex- 
cuse for  giving  dinners  and  drums,  which, 
as  she  was  still  fond  of  society,  and  was  a 
notable  whist-player,  she  greatly  enjoyed. 
Of  my  little  brother  Obadias  she  was  not 
overfond.  However,  as  I took  the  charge 
of  him,  and  he  came  not  greatly  under  her 
notice,  all  went  smoothly  enough.  She 
would  not  suffer  that  we  should  speak  of 
our  father,  who,  she  said,  was  a pestilent 
rebel  and  a deluded  man,  who  had  deserted 
his  children.  Nevertheless,  she  was  most 
generous,  and  dressed  me  in  such  a manner 
that,  though  I had  thought  my  pink  padu- 
say  fine,  it  was  but  as  one  of  the  plainest 
of  the  gowns  which  I now  wore.  She  also 
took  much  pleasure  in  my  voice,  and  caused 
her  spinet  to  be  new  tuned,  to  the  end  that 
I might  sing  and  play  to  her  every  evening ; 
but  Bhe  would  hear  to  none  of  the  songs 
that  I had  been  accustomed  to  sing  hither- 
to. Her  psalms  were  more  often  to  the  glory 
of  King  George  than  to  that  of  the  King  of 
kings,  as  witness  this  following,  which  was 
sung  each  morning  at  family  worship : 
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44  PSALM  LXXV. 

“Toths  happy  Accession  of  King  George  to  the  Throne. 

“ Britain  was  doom'd  to  be  a Slave, 

Her  Frame  dissolved;  her  Fears  were  great; 

When  God  a new  Supporter  gave, 

To  bear  the  Pillars  of  the  State. 

44  He  from,  thy  Hand  received  his  Crown, 

And  aware  to  rule  by  wholesome  Laws; 

His  Foot  shall  tread  th’  Oppressor  down, 

His  Arm  defend  the  righteous  Cause. 

“ Let  haughty  Sinners  sink  their  Pride, 

Nor  lift  so  high  their  Bcornful  Head, 

But  ley  their  foolish  Thoughts  aside, 

And  own  the  King  that  God  hath  made. 

44  Such  Honoure  never  come  by  Chance, 

Nor  do  the  Winds  Promotion  blow; 

Tis  God  the  Judge  doth  one  advance, 

*Tis  God  that  lays  another  low. 

44  His  Hand  holds  out  the  dreadful  Cup 

Of  Vengeance  mix'd  with  various  Plagues, 

To  make  the  Wicked  driuk  them  up, 

Wring  out  and  taste  the  bitter  Dregs.” 

My  aunt  was  a staunch  Church-woman. 
Each  Lord’s-day  the  whole  family,  includ- 
ing the  negro  boy  Jack,  repaired  to  King’s 
Chapel  to  hear  a discourse  from  the  rector, 
Dr.  Caner,  who  was  a vehement  loyalist,  and 
did  often  stir  up  my  spirit  within  me  by 
reason  of  the  sermons  which  he  preached 
against  Washington  and  the  Continental 
Congress.  I liked  much  the  grand  and  sol- 
emn music  of  the  organs ; but  it  seemed  not 
meet  to  me  that  the  walls  and  pillars  of  the 
house  of  God  should  be  hung  with  heraldio 
banners  and  escutcheons  of  man’s  vainglory. 
Jack  sat  with  the  other  slaves  in  the  gal-  | 
lery,  and  being  of  an  unrulie  and  mischiev- j 
ous  disposition,  caused  no  small  pains  to  good 
Mister  Rutley,  whose  business  it  was  “ to  ap- 
pease the  boys  and  negroes  and  other  unrulie 
persons.”  The  British  officers  sat  in  a great 
square  pew  beside  that  of  the  Governor, 
and  my  mind  was  often  drawn  from  the  Lit- 
any to  a contemplation  of  their  gorgeous 
uniforms.  I think  verily  that  I received 
more  exercise  of  a truly  religious  nature 
from  hearing  the  chimes  of  Christ  Church — 
Devotion  having  the  habit  of  entering  my 
soul  through  the  door  of  Music — than  from 
any  other  thing  during  my  stay  in  Boston. 

So  came  on  the  winter  of  1775  and  1776, 
but  with  such  exceeding  mildness  that  it 
seemed  a mark  of  Divine  favour  to  our  half- 
cloathed  soldiers  in  the  field.  My  aunt  saw 
a great  deal  of  society.  General  Howe  him- 
self was  not  seldom  at  her  house.  By  his 
gracious  and  worshipful  presence,  as  well 
as  through  the  person  of  his  brother,  Lord 
Howe,  slaine  at  the  battle  of  Ticonderoga  in 
our  defence  in  the  former  war,  he  had  stolen 
the  hearts  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people. 
Among  the  officers  who  most  did  frequent 
my  aunt’s  house  was  one  Colonel  Arthur 
Frothingham,  to  whom  she  took  a mighty 
liking.  His  elder  brother  was  a lord,  and 
my  aunt  could  never  divest  herself  of  the 
notion  that  he  would  one  day  arrive  at  the 
same  dignity,  whereas,  from  what  I could 


learn,  there  were,  brothers  and  nephews,  as 
good  as  five  lives  between  himself  and  the 
coronet.  He  was  of  a comely  and  engaging 
exterior,  but  addicted  to  the  vices  of  extrav- 
agance, gaming,  and  smoking,  and  withal  so 
great  a braggart  that  I could  not  abide  him. 
But  for  this  latter  quality,  I fancy  it  served 
rather  to  advance  him  in  the  good  graces 
of  my  aunt,  for  she  could  never  tire  of  hear- 
ing him  tell  how  he  went  shooting  with 
Lord  this  and  Sir  that,  and  that  his  sistero 
rode  to  hounds  better  than  any  of  the  sport- 
ing men  in  their  county.  When  my  aunt 
heard  this,  and  from  other  quarters  that  he 
was  accredited  to  be  the  best  horseman  at 
General  Burgoyne’s  riding-school  (for  the 
general  had  converted  the  Old  South  Church 
into  such  a place  of  amusement),  she  asked 
him  to  give  me  lessons  in  riding,  and  caused 
a fine  cloth  petticoat  to  be  made  for  me. 
But  it  fell  out  that  I went  no  further  than 
my  first  lesson,  for  the  horse  which  he 
brought  me  was  an  unrulie  aud  surlie  beast, 
which,  when  he  felt  that  he  was  not  be- 
stridden after  the  manner  of  the  cavallery, 
did  break  into  a fierce  run,  and  I,  being 
thrown  in  the  Common,  and  dragged  so  far 
as  Frog  Lane  (now  Boylston  8treet),  was  so 
grievously  injured  that  I durst  never  after- 
ward adventure  myself  on  so  fearsome  a 
creature. 

Now,  also,  the  manner  of  songs  was 
changed,  my  aunt  taking  most  pleasure  in 
such  old  English  ballads  as  “ Chevy  Chace 
and  Colonel  Frothingham  likewise,  though 
his  voice  was  in  no  manner  to  be  compared 
to  that  of  Consider  Dillaway,  did  acquit  him- 
self creditably,  and  we  sang  many  worldlie 
and  foolish  songs  together.  He  procured 
for  me,  also,  much  of  the  music  played  by 
the  Royal  Fusileers’  Band,  which  we  made  a 
shift  to  adapt  to  the  spinet.  It  chanced  of 
a certain  day  that  we  were  practicing  to- 
gether a carol  for  Christmas,  which  was 
then  near  at  hand,  and  as  the  colonel  sang, 

44  She  with  her  bright  eyes  seemed  to  be 
The  star  of  that  goodly  companle," 

he  placed  his  arm  with  much  familiarity 
about  my  waist.  At  the  same  instant  was 
heard  the  loud  beating  of  the  knocker  and 
the  laughing  and  stamping  of  some  of  his 
brother  officers  upon  the  front  steps,  where- 
at the  colonel,  being  much  abashed,  did  most 
inconsiderately  fiy  into  my  aunt’s  china  clos- 
et and  close  the  door.  When  the  compa- 
nie  was  entered,  my  aunt  having  also  de- 
scended to  receive  them,  my  little  brother 
Obadias  began  to  amuse  himself  in  an  un- 
seemly manner  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
ranging  the  chairs  in  line  of  battle  and  re- 
viewing them  as  he  had  often  seen  the  of- 
ficers do  upon  the  Common.  Whereat  my 
aunt  did  sharplie  rebuke  him ; but  one  of 
the  guests  encouraged  his  roguerie  by  ask- 
ing him  if  he  were  playing  General  Howe, 
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and  the  saucie  wight  replied,  with  much 
boldness,  “ Nay,  I am  General  Washington, 
and  we  have  beaten  the  redcoats !”  Then 
said  the  officer,  with  a feigned  laugh,  while 
my  aunt  sat  speechless  with  horror,  “ Have 
you  taken  any  prisoners  f”  “ Yea,”  roared 
my  brother,  right  lustilie;  “I  have  taken 
one,  and  he  is  shut  up  in  the  china  closet.” 
Whereat  he  did  with  main  force  pull  open 
the  door  and  discover  the  oolonel,  though  he 
on  his  side  did  resist,  holding  on  to  the  pan- 
els with  his  fingers. 

My  aunt  was  greatly  scandalized  by  this 
event,  so  that  for  a time  she  forbade  the 
colonel  the  house.  I also  had  no  great 
liking  for  him ; but  he  obtaining  a private 
conference  with  my  aunt,  did  convince  her 
of  the  contrary,  and  did  ask  my  hand  in 
marriage.  Borne  time  after  this,  I,  not 
knowing  what  had  passed  between  them, 
consented  to  go  with  Colonel  Frothingham 
to  the  Queen’s  ball,  which  General  Howe 
gave  at  the  Province  House  on  the  22d  of 
February,  my  aunt  showing  herself  very 
anxious  that  I should  do  so,  and  having 
caused  at  great  expense  a new  gown  to  be 
made  for  me,  far  finer  than  any  I had  yet 
worn,  the  upper  part  being  of  rich  damask 
of  a bird-of-paradise  color,  matching  in  tint 
my  hair,  and  worn  over  a blue  and  white 
flowered  damask  petticoat.  My  shoes  were 
blue,  with  large  rosettes ; I -carried  my  aunt's 
white  and  gold  fan,  and  she  caused  me  to 
wear  her  own  jewels,  which  were  sapphires, 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  colony,  and  con- 
sisted of  a necklace  of  large  single  sapphires 
set  round  with  small  diamonds  with  large 
sapphire  pendants,  and  of  two  silver  shoe- 
buckles  of  the  bigness  of  my  hand,  which 
had  been  my  uncle’s,  each  studded  closely 
with  sapphires,  whereof  some  were  great 
and  some  small.  My  aunt  caused  me  to 
wear  these  two  buckles  in  my  hair,  the 
one  as  a coronet  in  the  fore  and  topmost 
part  of  my  head-gear,  and  the  other  at  the 
back  as  a comb.  I saw  none  other  ladies  at 
the  ball  with  jewels  so  magnificent.  As  we 
returned,  Colonel  Frothingham,  with  much 
condescension,  and  as  one  who  demands 
that  which  is  already  his,  did  ask  me  to 
be  his  wife,  saying  that  my  singular  merit 
and  accomplishments  did  recommend  me  to 
an  advantageous  and  honourable  match 
with  some  gentleman  of  figure  and  fortune, 
and  that  he  doubted  not  that  both  my  pru- 
dence and  my  heart  would  counsel  me  to 
look  favourably  upon  him.  Whereat  I told 
him  very  shortlie  that  I had  never  had  any 
great  liking  for  him,  which  I thought  he  had 
for  a long  time  had  the  wit  to  perceive. 
With  that  we  arrived  at  my  aunt’s  house, 
and  though  it  was  late  at  night,  my  aunt 
met  us  at  the  door  and  persisted  that  the 
oolonel  should  come  in,  for  the  weather  had 
changed,  and  notwithstanding  the  heat  of 
our  discussion,  we  were  almost  starved  with 


the  cold.  She  led  us  to  her  own  room,  where 
was  a good  fire  blazing  upon  the  hearth,  and 
her  three  fine  silver  tankards  ranged  before ; 
then  I knew  that  we  were  to  have  some  flip, 
and  I was  right  glad,  because  the  cold  seem- 
ed to  have  gotten  into  our  very  lungs  and 
stomachs,  and  because  my  aunt’s  flip  was 
better  and  stronger  than  that  of  any  one 
else  in  the  colony.  She  took  the  iron  logger- 
head  from  its  little  closet  in  the  ohimney  and 
heated  it  red-hot  in  the  embers ; then  Jack 
brought  the  beer,  the  sugar,  and  the  nut- 
meg, which  my  aunt  mixed  properly,  filled 
the  tankards,  and  plunged  the  heated  log- 
gerhead within  them  as  though  it  were  the 
dasher  of  a churn.  We  then  did  our  utmost 
to  drink  the  flip,  but  the  liquor  was  so  ex- 
ceeding ardent  that  it  brought  the  team  to 
my  eyes,  and  I could  swallow  but  a small 
portion.  After  that  the  colonel  did  con- 
verse in  a somewhat  constrained  manner 
with  my  aunt,  complimenting  her  on  the 
beauty  and  costliness  of  her  sapphires, 
“ which,”  quoth  he,  “are  worthy  to  be  worn 
by  a duchess.”  “Then,”  quoth  my  aunt, 
“must  little  Serena  wed  with  a duke,  for 
the  sapphires  shall  be  hers,  though  now  I 
suffer  her  not  to  keep  them  for  fear  that  mis- 
chance befall  them.”  Whereto  the  colonel 
consented,  saying  that  it  was  meet  that  such 
treasures  should  lie  in  some  sure  place ; and 
my  aunt  opened  the  desk  that  stood  Inside 
the  ohimney  and  shewed  him  the  secret 
drawer,  taking  therefrom  the  Chinese  box 
wherein  she  kept  them.  The  colonel  re- 
garded the  drawer  with  much  interest,  and 
then  praised  my  aunt’s  flip  so  highly — say- 
ing that  nowhere  on  Pudding  Lane,  where 
were  the  more  part  of  the  inns  and  houses 
of  entertainment,  nor  at  the  Green  Dragon, 
or  the  White  Horse,  nor  even  at  the  Noah’s 
Ark,  which  was  the  inn  he  did  most  affect, 
was  to  be  found  such  delectable  liquor — 
that  my  aunt  would  have  up  more  beer  and 
brewed  him  another  tankard,  which,  how- 
ever, the  colonel  would  not  drink,  so  that 
my  aunt,  being  a prudent  woman  and  averse 
to  having  aught  wasted,  was  constrained  to 
drink  it  herself. 

Shortly  after,  the  colonel  took  his  depart- 
ure, and  when  I bade  my  aunt  good-night, 
she  sat  looking  at  the  jewels,  with  the  log- 
gerhead in  her  hand,  and  I thought  then 
that  she  had  drunken  overmuch,  for  she 
called  me  Duchess  Frothingham,  and  said  I 
should  dress  my  hair  with  loggerheads  all 
my  days.  I had  scarcely  gotten  to  bed  when 
I fell  into  a deep  sleep,  from  the  which,  how- 
ever, it  seemed  to  me  I was  immediately 
awakened  by  a noise  in  my  aunt’s  chamber, 
which  was  next  my  own.  Thinking  that 
perchance  she  had  fallen  ill,  and  might  need 
my  help,  I made  speed  to  light  a caudle,  and 
all  in  my  night-gown  as  I was,  ran  into  the 
hall,  and  into  the  arms  of  one  who  issued 
from  my  aunt’s  chamber.  The  next  instant 
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my  light  was  blown  out,  and  I felt  myself 
held  strongly  by  the  wrists ; hut  I had  seen 
the  face  of  Colonel  Arthur  Frothingham, 
and  was  ware  that  he  held  the  Chinese  box 
wherein  my  aunt  kept  the  sapphires.  I had 
been  too  much  affrighted  to  cry  aloud,  and 
now  it  was  the  colonel  who  spake:  “Go 
hack  into  your  chamber,  and  see  that  you 
report  naught  of  this  matter,  or  I will  in- 
form upon  your  aunt  and  yourself  as  reb- 
els." Then  said  I,  “General  Howe  is  our 
friend,  and  he  will  not  suffer  our  house  to 
be  broken  into  and  robbed  by  one  of  his 
soldiers,  nor  will  he  believe  idle  tales  con- 
cerning my  aunt,  whom  all  know  to  be  a 
staunch  loyalist.”  “Let  not  the  daughter 
of  a rebel  speak  so  confidently,”  said  the  col- 
onel. “ Your  aunt  did  but  a few  days  since 
privily  receive  a letter  gotten  secretly  into 
the  town  from  a rebel  in  arms,  which  letter 
I have  safely  in  my  pocket,  and  will  pro- 
duce if  mention  is  made  of  this  business.” 
With  that  he  pushed  me  rudely  into  my 
room,  and  having  turned  the  key  upon  me, 
departed. 

When  morning  was  come,  my  aunt  hav- 
ing let  me  out,  I told  her  what  had  chanced, 
whereupon  she  went  at  once  to  the  desk  and 
found  the  secret  drawer  open  and  empty; 
a letter  also  which  had  arrived  from  my  fa- 
ther, and  of  which  she  had  not  hitherto  made 
mention,  was  missing;  but  she  so  feared  the 
colonel’s  threat  that  she  durst  not  make 
complaint  of  him  to  General  Howe.  It  were 
idle  to  say  that  we  saw  him  no  more  at  our 
house,  whereat  I was  right  glad;  and  though 
my  aunt  would  say  that  it  was  not  because 
he  was  a Tory  that  he  had  acted  so  vilely, 
and  that  the  more  part  of  his  companions 
would  blush  for  his  conduot,  yet  I marked 
that  from  this  time  her  zeal  for  the  King’s 
cause  did  wonderfully  abate. 

I attended  but  one  more  social  entertain- 
ment in  Boston  that  winter,  one  of  a series 
of  plays  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and  the  only  play 
that  I have  ever  seen  in  Boston.  It  was  a 
travestie  of  the  American  officers,  writ  by 
General  Burgoyne,  a great  scholar  and  wit. 
The  Misses  Byles  were  present,  being  sent 
in  Lord  Percy’s  carriage.  I myself  was  at- 
tended by  Ensign  Plympton,  a young  Tory, 
and  member  of  the  Loyal  American  Fenci- 
bles,  the  only  Amerioan  company,  if  I re- 
member rightly,  organized  in  support  of 
the  British.  But  we  saw  nothing  of  the 
play,  for  it  was  interrupted  by  reason  of  ru- 
mors of  fighting  in  Charlestown,  which  was 
indeed  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  Shortlie 
after  this,  on  the  17th  of  March,  General 
Howe  and  his  troops  sailed  away  from  Bos- 
ton. Many  of  the  loyalists  went  with  him, 
some  to  Halifax,  some  to  New  York,  and 
some  even  to  England.  Among  this  num- 
ber were  the  Fencibles  and  Dr.  Caner,  who 
carried  off  with  him  the  church  registers, 
plate,  and  vestments.  I think  my  aunt 


would  have  gone  too,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  recent  affair  with  the  colonel ; but  her 
former  liking  for  him  was  changed  into  as 
lively  a repugnance,  so  that  she  was  glad 
when  the  fortunes  of  war  separated  them. 
Washington  now  took  peaceable  possession 
of  the  town,  and  my  father  coming  with  him, 
was  welcomed  gladly  and  in  a right  sisterly 
manner  by  my  aunt. 

As  it  was  a very  raw  and  chilly  day,  when 
the  evening  was  come  he  besought  my  aunt 
to  prepare  him  a tankard  of  flip,  whereat  a 
shade  crossed  my  aunt’s  countenance,  for 
she  was  minded  of  the  night  of  the  robbery 
and  of  her  lost  jewels.  However,  she  bade 
me  place  the  loggerhead  to  heat  in  the  fire, 
and  rang  for  Jack  to  bring  up  the  beer  and 
the  condiments.  When  I had  opened  the 
little  closet  in  the  chimney,  to  my  great  be- 
wilderment I drew  from  the  recess  not  the 
iron  loggerhead,  but  the  sapphire  necklace 
and  buckles.  Whereof  the  true  explana- 
tion seemeth  to  be  that  my  aunt,  having 
drunk  more  than  her  wont  of  flip,  did  in  her 
confusion  of  mind  change  the  places  of  the 
loggerhead  and  the  jewels,  insomuch  that 
the  colonel  did  break  into  our  house  to  rob 
us  of  a paltry  morsel  of  iron.  My  aunt  was 
so  shamed  by  this  occurrence  that  never 
after,  until  the  day  of  her  death,  could  she 
be  persuaded  to  brew  or  to  drink  any  kind 
of  ardent  liquor.  * 

m.— THE  WHITE  COCKADE  AND  THE  CRIMSON 
GROGRAM  GOWN. 

Not  long  after  this  event  my  father  was 
ordered  South,  and  I saw  him  no  more,  nei- 
ther did  any  event  of  importance  transpire, 
until  the  autumn  of  1778,  when  he  obtained 
a furlough  and  was  with  us  for  some  time. 
At  this  time  also  Boston  again  showed  some- 
what of  the  gayety  of  routs  and  drums,  of 
which  we  had  had  great  lack  since  the  de- 
parture of  the  British.  For  at  this  season 
President  Hancock  and  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette  were  in  the  town,  the  Count  d’Es- 
taing  also  had  lately  arrived  with  the  French 
fleet,  and  the  Boston  ladies  did  their  utmost 
worthilie  to  welcome  their  distinguished 
guests.  The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  remain- 
ed, indeed,  but  a few  days,  but  he  was  every 
where,  and  deservedly,  the  hero;  for  the 
whole  land  worshiped  his  devotion  and 
sacrifice  for  the  weal  of  a country  not  his 
own.  The  Count  d’Estaing,  who  had  taken 
up  his  quarters  on  George’s  Island,  hod 
brought  upon  himself  the  prejudice  and  cen- 
sure of  many  on  account  of  the  matter  of 
Newport,  in  that  he  obeyed  the  letter  rather 
than  the  spirit  of  his  orders.  The  populace 
were  so  angry  thereat,  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  French  and  Indian  war  was  so  fresh, 
that  they  could  not  accustom  themselves  to 
look  upon  the  French  other  than  as  enemies, 
l and  there  occurred  an  unseemly  and  dia- 
| graceful  riot,  wherein  many  of  the  French 
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were  maltreated,  and  the  Chevalier  St.  San- 
venr  killed.  Bnt  Lafayette  and  others  in 
authority  did  interpose  for  peace.  President 
Hancock  also,  to  the  end  that  the  prejudice 
of  the  lower  ranks  might  not  spread  to  those 
of  the  better  class,  did  frequently  bid  the 
Count  d’Estaing  and  his  staff,  with  officers 
of  the  Continental  army  and  marine,  as  well 
as  citizens  occupying  important  posts,  to 
dine  with  him  at  his  mansion  on  Beacon 
Hill.  My  father  was  often  at  these  gather- 
ings, and  spoke  well  of  such  of  the  French 
as  he  met,  especially  of  one  Louis  d’Etoile, 
a young  man  of  rank  whom  he  did  find  much 
to  his  taste. 

The  house  of  President  Hancock  was  at 
this  time  the  centre  of  gay  society  in  Boston, 
even  as  the  Province  House  had  been  be- 
fore, the  great  possessions  and  high  position 
of  its  owner,  together  with  his  courtlie  and 
fascinating  manners,  making  it  such.  Mad- 
am Hancock  also  contributed  by  her  affable 
and  charming  disposition  to  its  attractions ; 
and  though  they  lived  in  princely  style,  rid- 
ing in  a coach  drawn  by  six  bays  and  at- 
tended by  several  servants  in  livery,  so  pop- 
ular were  they  that  none  ever  envied  or 
maligned  them.  On  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 5 President  Hancock  gave  a grand  ball 
to  the  French  officers.  He  had  used  to  give 
such  entertainments  at  his  own  mansion, 
whereto  he  had  added  a long  wooden  dan- 
cing hall ; bnt  on  this  occasion  even  this 
was  not  judged  to  be  of  sufficient  bigness, 
and  it  was  given  at  Concert  Hall.  This 
ball  was  more  an  affair  of  Madam  Hancock 
than  of  her  husband,  and  she  invited  to  her 
house  beforehand  many  of  the  first  ladies 
of  Boston  (who,  out  of  all  cities  of  the  colo- 
ny, have  ever  been  most  forward  in  any  work 
of  public  patriotism  or  charity,  offctimes  to 
the  stirring  up  thereunto  of  their  husbands 
and  fathers)  to  aid  her  in  devices  for  this 
festivity,  it  being  understood  that  its  ihain 
object  was  the  furtherance  of  peaceable 
feelings  between  the  French  and  our  own 
people. 

It  chanced  that  various  committees,  as 
of  music,  of  flowers,  and  of  dancing,  having 
been  chosen,  another  committee  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  guests  was  made  up  of  such 
as  had  any  proficiency  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. And  I,  being  known  for  a great 
glibness  of  tongue  in  that  as  well  as  in  my 
native  speech,  was  set  thereto.  And  hav- 
ing settled  among  ourselves  that  we  should 
dress  in  red  and  in  white,  wearing  the 
French  cockade  of  white  satin  in  our  bead- 
gear,  we  presently  dispersed.  When  my 
father  heard  this  he  was  well  pleased,  for 
he  hoped  that  I should  meet  his  new  favour- 
ite, Louis  d’Etoile,  whom  he  had  bidden  to 
our  house,  though  he  had  not  yet  come. 
He  gave  mo  also  a goodly  sum  wherewith 
to  make  myself  fine,  and  I caused  to  be  I 
made  a crimson  grogram  gown  garnished  I 


with  Dutch  lace  of  the  finest  sort,  and  worn 
over  a white  satin  petticoat  covered  with 
raised  work  of  flowers  and  vines  in  em- 
broidery of  white  silks,  the  whole  spread 
upon  a wide  hoop  after  the  latest  Phila- 
delphia fashions.  The  ball  was  a brilliant 
affair,  for  the  officers  were  all  of  fine  ap- 
pearance, and  magnificent  in  white  uni- 
forms faced  with  scarlet,  light  blue,  or  green ; 
and  though  the  greater  part  of  them  could 
not  speak  our  language,  they  did  so  con- 
verse by  means  of  bows  and  smiles  and 
pleasant  gestures,  and  each  withal  possess- 
ed so  dancing  a foot,  that  the  young  wom- 
en did  all  declare  them  far  more  agreeable 
partners  than  General  Howe’s  stiff  and 
clumsy  soldiery  had  been.  As  for  myself,  I 
think  I never  enjoyed  a ball  as  much; 
though  indeed  there  had  been  much  gayer 
assemblages  at  the  Province  House,  where 
the  gentlemen  who  were  not  in  uniform 
glittered  in  waistcoats  of  pea-green,  canary- 
colos,  or  sky-blue  velvet  plentifully  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  I have  never  since 
heard  music  whereto  the  foot  kept  time  in 
the  minuet  more  naturally,  and  as  it  were 
of  its  own  will,  than  that  which  Lord  Per- 
cy’s band  was  wont  to  discourse.'  In  the 
fore  part  of  the  evening,  spying  an  exceed- 
ingly noble  and  graceful  young  man  stand- 
ing solitary  and  apart,  I,  as  was  the  duty 
of  my  committee,  accosted  him  and  asked 
him  if  I should  find  him  a partner  with 
whom  to  dance.  Whereupon  he  made  an- 
swer that  he  would  be  better  pleased  if  I 
would  dance  with  him  myself,  which  I ac- 
cordingly did,  there  being  none  who  can 
accuse  me  in  saying, “We  have  piped  unto 
you  and  ye  have  not  danced,”  the  din  of 
fiddles,  bass-viol,  flutes,  or  bassoon  running 
always  in  my  blood  like  to  a fever.  And  I 
danced  with  him  not  the  next  set  only,  but 
all  following,  thereby  drawing  upon  myself 
the  displeasure  of  the  rest  of  the  committee, 
who  said  that  I had  deserted  my  duty  and 
left  double  labor  to  them.  I did  not  learn 
the  name  of  my  gallant,  but  I observed  that 
he  had  the  most  wonderful  eyes  I had  ever 
seen ; they  did  beam  upon  me  with  such  a 
searching,  admiring,  and  withal  so  tender 
and  respectful  a gaze  that  I had  no  such 
thing  so  move  me  since  the  day  that  I 
heard  Consider  Dillaway  sing,  “Come,  my 
beloved,”  with  the  strange  new  thrill  in 
liis  voice.  When  the  last  set  was  danced, 
he  asked  me  as  a souvenir  of  the  ball  and 
of  myself  to  give  him  the  white  cockade 
which  I wore  in  my  hair,  and  he  in  turn 
presented  me  with  a striped  and  varied  col- 
ored ribbon  which  he  wore  upon  his  breast, 
and  had  been  given  him  upon  some  field  of 
battle  in  foreign  lands.  Shortly  after,  the 
head  of  our  committee  took  me  aside  to  up- 
braid me  for  my  lack  of  duty,  and  my  fa- 
ther, coming  soon  after  to  fetch  me  home, 
said  that  throughout  the  ball  he  had  sought 
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in  vain  for  Louis  d’Etoile,  and  bad  only 
found  him  a moment  before,  when  the  young 
man  excused  himself,  saying  that  he  had 
met  with  so  charming  a young  person  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  seek  my  father  in  order 
to  be  introduced  to  his  daughter.  Whereat 
my  father,  though  not  well  pleased,  had  bid 
him  to  dine  upon  the  morrow. 

Great  was  my  surprise  to  find  when  our 
guest  arrived  that  he  was  none  other  than 
my  chevalier  of  the  night  before.  After 
this  he  came  often  to  our  house,  and  we 
found  him  to  be  a man  “ stuffed  with  all 
honourable  virtues,”  and  so  inflamed  with  a 
love  for  Liberty  and  a personal  admiration 
for  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  that  he  had 
made  him  his  example,  and  left  all  to  follow 
him.  His  only  grief  was  that  he  could  not 
serve  directly  under  so  glorious  a command- 
er in  the  more  active  warfare  in  which  the 
land  forces  were  engaged.  As  time  passed 
by,  I found  my  liking  for  this  young  man  to 
grow  more  and  more,  the  which  gavq  me 
great  pain,  for  had  I not  given  my  promise 
to  Consider  Dillaway,  and  though  I had  not 
heard  from  him,  I doubted  not  but  that  he 
kept  his  troth  to  me  with  a leal  heart  and 
true.  Bering  much  vexed  in  mind,  and  chief- 
ly with  my  own  unruly  heart,  which  would 
prefer  this  fascinating  Frenchman  to  the 
plain  youth  to  whom  I had  given  my  word, 
I chanced  one  day  to  open  my  psalm-book 
to  a hymn  which  Consider  and  I had  oft- 
times  sung  together,  and  as  I read  it  anew 
it  came  to  me  as  a sign,  and  I could  say 
with  faith, 

“I  to  my  God  my  Ways  commit, 

And  cheerful  wait  His  Will; 

Thy  hand  which  guides  my  doubtful  feet 
8hall  my  desires  fulfill.’1 

That  same  day  my  father  brought  a message 
from  Considers  family  in  Roxbury,  none  of 
them  knowing  what  such  message  might 
mean  to  me,  saying  that  he  was  without 
doubt  slain,  being  missing  after  a battle 
in  New  Jersey,  from  which  it  was  thought 
the  British  had  carried  away  no  prisoners. 
These  woful  tidings  so  saddened  me,  for  me- 
thought  that  by  my  indecision  I had  wished 
for  his  death,  and  so  was  in  a manner  ac- 
countable for  it,  that  I had  no  longer  any 
heart  for 

“The  dull  farce,  the  empty  show, 

Of  powder,  pocket  glees,  end  been,” 

and  had  much  ado  to  keep  from  my  father 
and  from  Louis  d’Etoile  the  true  cause  of 
the  change  in  my  spirits.  My  father,  indeed, 
took  the  reason  to  be  that  I was  unhappy 
because  our  guest  was  soon  to  leave  us,  the 
fleet  having  orders  to  depart  for  the  West 
Indies.  And  Louis  d’Etoile  himself,  though 
possessed  with  as  much  modesty  as  is  ever 
granted  to  vain  man,  did  become  imbued 
with  the  same  notion,  and  pled  his  cause 
with  such  warmth  and  confidence  as  only  a 
Frenchman  can  use  without  offence,  urging 


me  to  become  his  wife,  and  that  without 
delay.  “ For,”  quoth  he,  “ who  knows  that 
we  shall  ever  meet  again ; and  if  I should 
be  wounded  on  some  field  of  battle,  you 
would  then  have  an  undisputed  right  to 
come  to  me  and  cheer  my  soul  in  its  depart- 
ure on  the  great  journey.”  My  father  like- 
wise deemed  it  advisable  that  I should  be 
married  before  his  departure,  and  wait  with 
my  aunt  the  return  of  my  husband,  for  he 
was  about  to  set  out  himself.  He  knew  not 
but  that  he  might  soon  give  his  life  for  his 
country,  and  he  wished  to  see  me  settled  in 
life  before  he  died.  My  aunt  also  thought 
that  I bid  fair  to  become  an  ancient  spin- 
ster, having  now  reached  the  mature  age  of 
eighteen,  and  advised  my  being  wed  with 
all  haste  possible.  And  so  wed  we  were  in 
King’s  Chapel,  though  not  by  Dr.  Caner,  it 
being  the  greatest  display  that  had  here 
taken  place  since  his  departure,  the  organ 
which  Handel  had  selected  pouring  forth 
his  most  joyous  music,  the  bell  clanging 
merrily,  and  all,  even  to  the  horses  to  all  the 
coaches,  wearing  wedding  favors.  We  were 
carried  home  in  President  Hancock’s  coach, 
and  Madam  Hancock  herself  gave  the  wed- 
ding breakfast.  Then  my  father  and  my 
husband  departed,  and  I was  left  again  with 
my  aunt  in  guise  more  like  to  a widow  than 
a bride. 

I had  news  from  my  husband  after  the  un- 
successful affair  of  Saint  Lucia,  and  after 
the  victories  of  Saint  Vincent  and  Grenada. 
I received  also  the  following  letter  from  him 
after  the  attack  on  Savannah : 

“Mr  wsll  - beloved,— Day  before  yesterday  the 
Count  d’Estaing,  co-operating  with  General  Lincoln, 
landed  hia  troops  and  began  a furious  attack  on  Sa- 
vannah. We  fooght  for  the  space  of  an  lioar  upon  the 
breastworks.  Twice  the  American  flag  was  hoisted, 
and  I once  planted  the  Jleur-deJyt.  It  was  a desperate 
assault,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  While  we  hsd  been 
waiting  in  sight  of  the  town,  reinforcements  hsd  ar- 
rived, and  we  were  driven  back.  Count  Pulaski  was 
killed,  and  Count  d’Eet&Ing  twice  wounded.  I myself 
received  a scratch,  but  that  is  of  no  consequence,  save 
that  your  white  cockade  is  all  stained  and  spoiled. 

“ I am  in  the  confidence  of  the  count,  and  he  saya  wo 
are  shortly  to  return  to  France.  I can  not  come  for 
yon,  so  come  to  me,  my  beloved  one.  Write  me  when 
you  start,  and  where  In  England  I shall  meet  you,  ad- 
dressing me  at  — % All  thine,  Louis.” 

I did  not  receive  this  letter  until  long  aft- 
er it  was  written,  and  had  then  to  communi- 
cate with  my  father,  so  that  it  was  not  until 
the  spring  of  1780  that  I was  ready  to  de- 
part. 

Madam  Hancock  then  placed  me  in  charge 
of  her  very  good  friend  Captain  Scott,  com- 
mander of  a London  packet,  and  gave  me  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  another  friend  of 
theirs,  the  artist  Copley,  at  whose  house  in 
London  I was  to  meet  my  husband.  The 
letter  which  I wrote,  informing  him  of  this 
arrangement,  went  over  in  the  Barne  Bhip 
with  me ; and  while  waiting  for  him  in  Lon 
don,  I improved  the  time  by  having  my  por- 
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trait  painted  by  this  artist,  which  I sent 
back  to  my  annt  to  keep  as  a pleasant  sur- 
prise for  my  father  when  he  should  return 
from  the  held.  About  a month  following, 
my  husband  came  for  me  and  took  me  to  his 
own  home. 

IV.— THE  PEACH-COLORED  VELVET. 

I shall  have  to  pass  briefly  over  my  so- 
journ in  the  pleasant  land  of  France.  My 
husband’s  family  possessed  a small  ch&teau 
in  La  Vendde,  not  fax  from  Fontenay,  which 
after  several  years  passed  to  him  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  Together  with  my  hus- 
band’s sister  Ernestine,  we  passed  our  time 
alternately  here  and  at  Paris,  the  slight 
“soratoh”  of  which  my  husband  spoke  be- 
ing of  sufficient  importance  to  place  him 
for  a time  upon  the  retired  list  of  officers. 
I had  the  honour  at  one  time  to  be  presented 
at  court,  and  on  that  occasion  was  attired  in 
a peach-colored  velvet  gown  profusely  gar- 
nished with  gold-lace.  1 was  much  touched 
by  the  sweet  and  gentle  manners  of  the 
Queen,  as  well  as  by  her  marvelous  beauty; 
and  now  1 first  knew  my  husband  to  be  a 
sad  flatterer,  for  he  loved  most  to  say  that  I 
resembled  Marie  Antoinette.  I know  not 
which  1 most  enjoyed  at  this  time,  the  gay- 
ety  of  the  great  city  or  the  simple  pleasures 
of  our  country  home,  where  our  children 
were  born,  and  where,  with  them,  1 looked 
from  my  pointed  window  to  see  the  fields 
gay  with  cockles  and  Marguerites,  with  here 
and  there  a windmill  slothfully  stretching  its 
great  arms,  like  unto  the  sluggard  awaken- 
ing from  his  slumber.  The  peasants  were 
simple  and  kindly  folk,  and  loved  us  right 
loyally,  and  never  would  we  have  been  in- 
jured, even  in  the  terrible  days  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  had  we  but  remained  with  them ; 
for  if  the  battlements  of  the  ch&teau  had  not 
been  strong  enough  to  defend  us,  there  was 
not  a chaumi&re  in  all  the  country  which 
would  not  have  received  and  secreted  us. 
But  at  the  first  muttering  of  the  storm  my 
husband,  thinking  that  he  might  be  of  use 
to  his  royal  master,  and  that  so  long  as  La- 
fayette remained  at  his  post  there  was  still 
hope  for  the  country,  betook  himself  to  Par- 
is and  obtained  a commission  as  one  of  the 
Body  Quards  under  his  old  officer,  the  Count 
d’Estaing,  who  was  now  commander  of  the 
National  Guards  at  Versailles. 

For  a time  we  all  dwelt  near  him  at  Paris; 
but  early  in  1792,  perceiving  that  the  signs 
of  the  times  did  not  betoken  fairer  weather, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  went  from  bad 
to  worse,  the  nobility  now  using  what  dis- 
patch they  might  to  quit  the  country,  he 
deemed  it  not  prudent  for  his  family  to  re- 
main longer  with  him,  and  procured  us  pass- 
ports to  England  as  6migr&.  For  himself,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  remain,  whatever  chanced, 
by  the  side  of  his  sovereign.  Having  dwelt 
thus  for  a year  and  a half  in  England,  and 


hearing  but  sorry  tidings  from  France,  the 
anguish  of  mind  that  we  were  in  could  no 
longer  be  supported ; and  leaving  the  chil- 
dren and  our  luggage  with  certain  safe  peo- 
ple, my  sister  Ernestine  and  myself  did  ad- 
venture to  pass  again,  under  false  names, 
into  France.  When  we  reached  Paris,  mat- 
ters lacked  but  little  of  the  worst.  I made 
myself  known  to  some  former  servants,  who 
now  kept  a little  wine  shop,  and  with  whom 
I lodged ; but  it  was  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty and  after  long  search  that  I found 
my  husband.  The  royal  family  were  in  pris- 
on, the  Body  Guards  disbanded  and  most  of 
them  killed — though  some  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  escape,  and  others  to  secrete  them- 
selves, among  these  last  being  him  we  sought. 
Through  the  help  of  my  host,  the  wine-mer- 
chant, my  husband’s  former  lackey,  we  found 
him,  disguised  and  hidden.  The  sight  of  me 
did  but  cause  him  the  most  poignant  dis- 
tress. “ I had  thought  you  safe  out  of  this 
whirlpool  of  death,”  quoth  he,  “ and  now  I 
know  not  how  you  may  escape.”  “ Then  will 
I share  your  fate,”  said  1.  But  he  charged 
me  on  no  account  to  be  rash,  but  to  strive 
to  live  for  our  children.  “ If  I am  arrested,” 
quoth  he,  “ make  no  attempt  to  see  me ; you 
would  only  seal  the  destruction  of  each  of 
us.”  After  gently  upbraiding  me  in  these 
words,  he  took  leave  of  me  in  the  most  lov- 
ing manner,  saying  that  it  did  indeed  great- 
ly move  him  to  see  what  risks  I and  his  sis- 
ter had  run  for  the  sake  of  seeing  him  again, 
that  he  thanked  God  for  this  last  opportu- 
nity to  clasp  us  to  his  heart,  that  his  trust 
was  in  Christ,  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  die. 
He  looked  worn  and  tired,  and  he  said  that, 
by  reason  of  great  anxiety,  he  had  not  slept 
for  the  space  of  three  nights.  “ But  I shall 
soon  be  at  rest,”  quoth  he ; and  with  that 
he  laid  his  head  upon  the  table  before  him, 
and  repeated  this  verse,  wherewith  I had 
been  wont  to  put  our  children  to  bed : 

M Sleep,  downy  sleep,  come  dose  mine  eyes, 
Tiled  of  beholding  vanities.” 

After  the  which  he  took  leave  of  us,  full 
loath  to  go,  for  we  would  fain  have  remain- 
ed with  him,  but  he  constrained  us;  and 
when  Ernestine,  sobbing,  would  not  say 
adieu,  but  only  au  revoir,  he  consented,  point- 
ing upward. 

Some  days  after,  a woman  of  a wild  ap- 
pearance thrust  into  my  hand  a crumpled 
paper,  on  which  was  written:  “Prison  of 
the  Concifergerie,  August  20.  Au  revoir .” 
Then  we  knew  that  the  bolt  had  fallen, 
and  that  there  was  no  hope.  I was  stand- 
ing, when  the  message  came,  in  the  back  part 
of  the  little  wine  shop.  There  was  but  one 
customer  in  the  room,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
reading ; but  when  I rightly  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  words  which  I read,  there 
was  no  longer  any  foroe  in  my  knees,  and  X 
fainted  and  fell.  When  I came  out  of  my 
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trance,  I found  the  gentleman,  whom  at  first 
I did  not  recognize,  talking  earnestly  with 
the  keeper  of  the  shop.  Seeing  that  I had 
somewhat  recovered,  he  approached  me,  and 
said,  “ Serena  Pyncheon,  how  does  it  happen 
that  I meet  you  in  this  God-forsaken  land  t” 
Then  I told  Colonel  Frothingham — for  it  was 
indeed  he — all  my  sad  story,  and  besought 
his  aid,  for  I knew  not  whether  I should  find 
in  him  a friend  or  foe.  u Be  not  afraid," 
quoth  he;  “I  have  a government  position 
here,  and  I doubt  not  but  I shall  be  able  to 
get  you  out  of  this  accursed  country  f and 
with  that  he  hastily  bade  me  adieu  and  de- 
parted. Two  days  thereafter  he  came  again, 
and  said  that  he  had  gotten  me  a passport 
as  an  English  lady — whereto  my  blonde  hair 
and  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue  com- 
ported— and  one  for  Ernestine  as  my  maid. 
And  when  I had  observed  the  passport,  I saw 
that  the  name  of  the  English  lady  was  Mis- 
tress Arthur  Frothingham ; for  he  being  well 
known  to  the  authorities,  it  was  the  easier 
to  procure  a permission  of  departure  for  his 
wife.  Having  made  all  haste  to  throw  a 
few  matters  together  into  a traveling-sack, 
we  committed  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of 
the  colonel ; and  as  we  rode  together  toward 
the  place  from  whence  the  diligence  set  forth, 
he  said  to  me,  in  English : “ I have  long  de- 
sired an  occasion  to  make  some  reparation 
for  my  villainous  conduct  While  in  America ; 
and  if  through  my  humble  efforts  you  come 
off  safe  from  this  adventure,  I beg  of  you  to 
forget  my  base  action  in  the  past.  I have 
naught  to  say  in  defence  of  myself,  except 
that  I was  grievously  tempted,  being  sore 
pressed  by  debt,  and  that  my  conscience  has 
since  caused  me  to  suffer  most  intolerable 
pains.  Lest  I be  again  tempted  in  like 
manner,  I carry  continually  with  me  this 
small  iron." 

Seeing  that  his  contrition  was  unfeigned, 
I bethought  me  of  some  word  of  comfort 
which  I might  give  him  from  the  Script- 
ures ; but  it  seemed  to  me  that  I heard  the 
voice  of  one  singing ; the  voice  and  the  song 
were  in  like  manner  fhmiliar,  and  I repeat- 
ed the  words  to  the  repentant  man  at  my 
side: 

“ ‘Though  ye  have  lain  among  the  pots, 

Like  dorse  ye  shall  appear, 

Whose  wings  with  sliver  and  with  gold, 
Whose  feathers  covered  are.’”  - 

I had  no  time  to  make  a fitting  explanation, 
bnt  I think  he  rightly  understood  it,  for  a 
pleasanter  expression  than  I had  ever  seen 
upon  it  lighted  his  handsome  face,  and  we 
bade  each  other  farewell ; nor  from  that  time 
to  this  have  I seen  Arthur  Frothingham 
more. 

V.— THE  PUCE-OOLOHED  SATIN. 

Many  more  dolorons  and  heavy  days  we 
spent  in  England,  the  fact  of  my  widowhood 
coming  to  me  with  the  certainty  of  the  exe- 
cution of  Louis  d’Etoile,  aristocrat,  at  the 


prison  of  the  Concifergerie  on  the  ever-mem- 
orable  3d  of  September.  I had  had  no  hope, 
and  so  the  news  brought  me  no  additional 
affliction ; bnt  not  so  my  sister-in-law,  who 
was  of  a playful  and  merry  disposition,  and 
presently  sank  into  so  profound  a melan- 
choly that  it  was  impossible  to  rouse  her 
therefrom,  in  which  state  she  shortly  de- 
parted this  evil  life,  with  all  joy  in  the  hope 
of  a speedy  reunion  with  her  brother.  My 
husband’s  commander  and  faithful  friend, 
the  Count  d’Estaing,  who  had  won  honours 
for  France  against  the  English  in  India  be- 
fore his  exploits  in  America,  was  likewise 
guillotined  on  the  28th  of  April  following, 
his  last  words  before  the  tribunal  being, 
“ When  you  have  cut  off  my  head,  send  it  to 
the  English ; they  will  give  yon  a high  price 
for  it."  Lafayette,  our  hero,  languished  in 
a foreign  prison,  and  there  being  now  noth- 
ing to  detain  me  in  this  land  of  strangers,  I 
returned  with  my  two  sons,  Louis  Lafayette 
and  John  Hancock,  to  my  father’s  house, 
nevermore,  as  I trust,  to  go  out  from  it  again 
until  such  time  as  I go  to  rejoin  my  father 
in  the  country  without  war  to  which  he  has 
gone.  Here,  indeed,  have  I fonnd  many 
and  sad  changes,  my  aunt  having  also  died, 
with  divers  of  my  old  friends  and  compan- 
ions, bnt  here  likewise  have  I found  much 
peace  and  happiness.  My  two  sons  have  at- 
tained honourable  estates,  the  one  as  a sol- 
dier and  the  other  as  a merchant,  and  both 
are  men  of  fine  figure,  of  subtle  parts,  of 
honour,  merit,  and  of  understanding. 

The  roses  have  overgrown  the  porch,  and 
clamber  up  to  my  own  chamber  window,  and 
when  the  sash  is  lifted,  do  even  venture 
their  sweet  pink  faces  within,  reminding  me 
of  the  promise  I gave  with  them  long  ago 
to  Consider  Dillaway,  and  that  roses  and 
promises  are  not  the  trifling  and  perishable 
things  I thought  them  in  early  life.  And 
so  I close  these  memoirs,  there  being  little 
more  to  tell,  except  that  this  past  week,  on 
the  17th  day  of  June,  1825, 1 being  sixty-five 
years  old,  did  ride  with  my  son  Louis  to  see 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  passing  under  an  arch  thrown 
across  Washington  Street  in  honour  of  the 
coming  again  of  our  beloved  Lafayette,  and 
bearing  this  inscription,  improvised  by  the 
poet  Charles  Sprague : 

“We  bow  not  the  neck,  and  we  bend  not  the  knee, 
Bat  oar  heart*,  Lafayette,  we  surrender  to  thee.” 

During  his  stay  in  Boston  the  Marquis  de 
la  Fayette  dined  at  our  house,  and  we  had 
much  comfortable  converse  together  con- 
cerning affairs  in  France  and  in  America; 
and  we  have  met  again  at  the  honse  of 
Madam  Hancock  (who,  since  the  death  of 
her  husband,  has  married  Captain  Scott, 
under  whose  care  I first  went  to  England), 
all  three  of  ns  thankfhl  to  that  Providence 
which  had  permitted  ub  to  clasp  hands  after 
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so  many  and  varied  vicissitudes.  It  is  the 
last  meeting  with  old  friends  that  1 can  ex- 
pect ; they  that  danced  with  me  at  the 
Province  House  or  the  Hancock  Mansion 
sleep  in  foreign  graves  or  within  armorial 
carved  vaults,  and  under  ruder  Puritan  slabs 
of  Copp’s  Hill.  I visited  them  but  yester- 
day, and  was  minded  of  an  English  ballad : 

44  Friends  slumber  here  we  were  wont  to  regard ; 

We  can  trace  out  their  names  in  the  old  kirk-yard.’’ 

One  other  event  I must  not  neglect  to 
mention.  Shortly  after  my  return  from  Eu- 
rope I sat  once  more  in  my  aunt’s  pew  in 
King’s  Chapel,  listening  again  to  the  notes 
of  the  organ,  whioh  was  no  longer  decora- 
ted with  the  great  gilt  crown  which  had 
surmounted  it  in  time  past ; all  the  coats  of 
arms  and  escutcheons  which  had  formerly 
been  displayed  along  the  walls  and  suspend- 
ed from  the  pillars,  after  the  manner  of  Eu- 
ropean churches,  had  also  been  taken  away, 
and  the  church  itself  was  now  Unitarian 
and  not  Episcopal.  I was  roused  from  my 
cogitations  on  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  by  the  voice  of  the  preacher.  It  was 
not  the  regular  pastor,  but  one  who  for  that 
day  supplied  his  place,  and  in  spite  of  the 
unfamiliar  black  gown  and  the  whitened 
hair,  which  had  no  need  of  powder,  I recog- 
nized Consider  Dillaway. 


He  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Brit- 
ish, and  not  exchanged  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  thus  it  was  that  we  had  all 
thought  him  dead.  He  preaches  at  a wood- 
en meeting-house  not  far  from  my  home; 
he  is  married,  and  seems  to  have  forgotten 
all  the  unhappy  past,  living  most  lovingly 
with  the  partner  he  has  chosen.  She  is  not 
like  his  early  love — gay  little  Serena  Pyn- 
oheon,  with  her  pink  padnsay  and  pointed 
hat  with  its  long  white  plume;  she  is  a 
sober-faced  woman,  far  advanced  in  years, 
who  wears  every  Lord’s-day  the  same  puce- 
colored  satin  gown,  and  looks  less  to  the 
Philadelphia  fashions  than  to  the  assurance 
that 

44  The  Mints  shmU  flourish  In  His  days, 

Drest  in  the  Bobss  of  Joy  and  Praise.” 

And  yet  when  the  choir  sings, 

44  Come,  my  beloved,  haste  away, 

Cut  short  the  hours  of  thy  delay; 

Fly  like  a youthful  hart  or  roe 
Over  the  hills  where  spices  grow,” 

I have  seen  the  pastor’s  eye  rest  with  a lov- 
ing and  facetions  twinkle  npon  the  plain 
face  of  his  oonsort ; and  I have  had  all  that 
I could  do  to  preserve  a decent  and  seemly 
countenance,  and  not  to  create  scandal  in 
the  congregation  by  smiling  back  to  iiim  in 
the  pulpit — for,  strange  to  sayr  I am  his 
wife. 


GARTH:1 

01  Nobel. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER  XV. — ( Continued.) 

REVERBERATIONS. 

IT  must  have  been  very  near  midnight 
when  Garth  reached  Urmhnrst,  and 
paused  a moment  under  the  porch  before 
entering.  The  wind  during  the  last  half 
hour  had  waxed  greatly  stronger,  and  whis- 
tled shrewdly  round  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  dark  and  massive  old  house,  and  rat- 
tied  the  rose  vine  which  climbed  over  Eve’s 
window,  and  rustled  through  the  dried  oak 
leaves  of  the  porch.  It  was  a cold,  sharp 
night : winter  was  harrying  down  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  would  be  here  by  morning. 
From  the  valley  came  the  white  gleam  of 
the  lake  and  winding  river,  looking  as  if  the 
frosty  gusts  were  already  beginning  to  shiv- 
er them  in  to  i ce.  The  valley  iteelf  was  bleak 
and  desolate,  its  brown  woods  and  meadows 
gradually  paling  to  gray,  until  Wabeno 
lifted  its  shadowy,  dim -gleaming  barrier 
against  the  further  world.  Many  an  Urm- 
Bon — all  those  old  fellows  whose  dust  lay  in 
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yonder  grave-yard!  but  whose  lives  Garth 
had  gathered  up  into  his  own  that  night — 
had  stood  where  he  stood  now,  and  gazed 
across  the  bleak  moon-lit  valley  till  that 
immemorial  mountain  stopped  the  way. 
The  stern  Puritan,  in  his  jack -boots  and 
steel  breastplate ; the  black-browed,  hand- 
some, reckless  soldier  who  followed  Phipps 
to  Quebec ; the  blue-eyed,  swarthy  mariner 
who  had  traded  in  the  East  Indies  and  in 
Acadia,  and  had  traversed  all  the  world  be- 
tween ; the  Revolutionary  captain  in  bine 
and  buff,  broad-shouldered,  grim,  cholerio, 
and  reticent— -each  one  of  them  had  leaned 
with  folded  arms  against  this  stunted  oak 
trunk,  and  had  frowned  at  Wabeno  as  at  the 
symbol  of  an  irremovable  bar  in  the  way  of 
success.  But  not  one,  Garth  thought,  had 
frowned  from  so  heavy  and  unquiet  a heart 
as  he ; for  they,  at  least,  had  been  forth  to 
wrestle  with  the  world,  and  had  done  some- 
thing, good  or  bad,  that  had  had  a flavor 
and  a fashion  of  its  own,  and  was  not,  at  all 
events,  insignificant.  Bat  he,  the  descend- 
ant of  them  all,  had  done  nothing ; had  only 
vexed  his  soul  with  doubts  and  broken  be- 
ginnings and  marrowlees  compromises.  Yet 
he  was  the  heir  of  their  qualities  as  well  as 
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of  their  name.  What  was  the  clog  in  his 
machinery  that  prevented  his  bringing  all 
this  accumulated  energy  to  bear  f Were 
scruples  and  conscientiousness  but  an  art- 
ful device  of  the  devil  f If  he  could  pluck 
something  out  of  his  breast  and  fling  it 
away  forever,  would  not  the  world  lie  at  his 
feet  f If  Christ,  when  he  went  up  into  that 
high  place  whence  he  overlooked  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  had  chosen  to  com- 
ply with  his  companion’s  moderate  condi- 
tion, would  not  His  name  have  been  better 
known  and  celebrated  to-day  than  is  actu- 
ally the  case  t 

Garth  stamped  his  foot,  and  the  heel  of 
his  shoe  was  wedged  in  the  cleft  of  the  gran- 
ite threshold,  so  that  it  required  an  effort  to 
pull  it  out.  It  seemed  as  if  that  old  Indian 
underneath  had  put  forth  a skeleton  gripe, 
with  the  intention  of  dragging  the  young 
man  down  into  the  grave,  and  taking  re- 
venge upon  him  for  the  injuries  perpetrated 
by  his  forefathers.  But  this  scheme  of  retri- 
bution did  not  meet  Garth’s  views ; on  the 
contrary,  it  brought  him  to  a sudden,  tin- 
gling recognition  of  the  immense  value  of 
life,  and  of  the  inestimable  possibilities 
which  were  within  his  power  to  realize.  If 
he  could  but  fasten  his  hold  firmly  upon 
something  definite  and  continuous,  he  felt 
that  he  could  climb  upward  to  the  stars, 
even  though  the  sins  of  twenty  generations 
were  piled  upon  his  shoulders.  Were  not 
the  worst  of  his  difficulties,  after  all,  imag- 
inary Y Had  he  not  been  a little  insane  of 
late  Y or,  at  least,  might  he  not  be  visited 
presently  by  some  luminous  inspiration  of 
genius,  in  comparison  with  which  ordinary 
perception  was  mere  purblindness  Y He 
passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  and  was 
startled  to  feel  how  hot  it  was ; and  yet, 
how  chilly  was  the  wind ! Heaven  forbid 
that  he  should  be  taken  ill  at  a time  when 
something  more  than  common  good  health 
was  to  be  wished  for ! 

He  opened  the  heavy  green  door  and  en- 
tered the  house.  The  kitchen  fire  was 
alight,  and  Nikomis  sat  smoking  in  the 
chimney-corner.  On  the  table  stood  a joint 
of  cold  roast  meat,  while  some  vegetables 
were  warming  on  the  hob.  In  spite  of  his 
long  fast,  Garth  now  felt  little  positive  ap- 
petite; however,  he  managed  to  swallow 
somewhat,  and  then,  Instead  of  drinking  the 
tea  which  Nikomis  had  ready  for  him,  he 
asked  the  old  lady  whether  she  could  not 
find  him  any  whiskey. 

Being  an  Indian,  it  was  entirely  beneath 
Nikomis  to  manifest  any  surprise  even  at  so 
unprecedented  a demand  as  this.  As  for 
whiskey,  no  house  in  New  Hampshire,  ex- 
cept the  meeting-houses,  was  ever  known  ! 
to  be  without  it ; and  Urmhurst  was  no  ex-  1 
oeption  to  the  rule,  although  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  household  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
consuming  it  was  Nikomis  herself.  Golight- 


ley,  indeed,  occasionally  took  a glass,  embel- 
lished with  a little  hot  water  and  a lump  of 
sugar,  but  neither  Cuthbert  nor  Garth  was 
inclined  to  keep  him  company.  To-night, 
however,  the  young  man  was  sensible  of  a 
pervading  shiver  such  as  only  a draught 
of  fire  could  allay.  He  had  taken  cold,  and 
so  potent,  because  unusual,  a remedy  could 
hardly  fail  to  check  its  further  progress. 

Nikomis  grunted,  and  laid  down  her  pipe. 
The  liquor  was  not  far  off;  in  truth,  she 
forthwith  drew  from  her  pocket  a battered 
pewter  flask  which  proved  to  be  half  full  of 
it.  She  poured  a quantity  of  it  into  a tum- 
bler, added  a little  water  from  the  tea-ket- 
tle, and  a few  other  ingredients,  stirred  it 
up,  tasted  it,  and  then  handed  it  to  the 
young  man  with  a grunt  of  emphatic  recom- 
mendation. He  sipped  it,  shuddered,  sipped 
again,  laid  down  the  spoon,  and  resolutely 
drank  off  about  half  of  the  mixture. 

“There’s  something  very  genuine  about 
that,  Nikomis,”  he  said,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes ; “ I dare  say  I might  get  to  like  it  in 
time.” 

“Ugh!”  responded  Nikomis,  relighting 
her  pipe  and  gazing  at  the  fire ; “ due  say 
—dare  say !” 

As  was  usual  after  supper-time,  the  kitch- 
en was  unlighted  save  for  the  flickering  fire- 
light, and  even  this  had  now  subsided  to  a 
ruddy  glow,  which  served  to  illumine  hardly 
more  than  the  cavernous  fire-place.  Garth 
drew  the  antique  oaken  chair  far  up  on  the 
hearth,  and  held  his  hands  toward  the  em- 
bers, while  his  dusky  companion  puffed  at 
her  pipe,  and  the  slowly  emitted  smoke  hung 
and  swayed  in  fine  clouds  until  it  came 
within  the  draught  of  the  chimney,  which 
whisked  it  suddenly  upward  and  out  of 
sight.  It  was  a snug  old  place — this  chim- 
ney-corner, and  just  now  it  seemed  to  Garth 
to  contain  the  only  bit  of  human  life  that 
was  left  in  the  world.  Here  sat  Nikomis 
and  himself,  types  and  compendiums  of  two 
hostile  peoples,  literally  hobnobbing  togeth- 
er in  the  most  amicable  manner  imaginable. 
All  the  bitterness  of  a traditional  and  hered- 
itary enmity  had  simmered  down  to  yonder 
pungent  noggin  of  punch,  or  was  vanishing 
into  oblivion  along  with  the  fumes  from  the 
Indian’s  pipe  bowL  But  this  was  only  be- 
cause they  were  the  last  of  their  race ; all 
the  rest  had  been  exterminated  on  both 
sides ; and  Nikomis  and  he,  having  before 
them  the  alternative  of  either  scalping  each 
other,  or  of  making  up  all  grievances  over 
a feast  of  whiskey  and  tobacco,  had  wisely 
decided  upon  the  latter  course,  and  had 
thereby  become  aware,  at  thiB  late  day,  what 
pleasant  oompany  they  had  been  denying 
themselves  during  the  latter  centuries. 

“ What  a good  thing  it  would  have  been, 
Nikomis,”  Baid  Garth,  “ if  that  old  sachem 
of  yonrs  and  my  contemporary  ancestor  could 
have  come  to  an  understanding  as  cozy  and 
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sensible  as  this,  instead  of  pitching  into  one 
another  with  blunderbusses  and  tomahawks ! 
I wish  you  had  been  sitting  here  two  hun- 
dred years  instead  of  ten.  But  two  hundred 
years  ago  you  would  have  brewed  me  a cup 
of  poison  instead  of  a glass  of  grog.” 

The  fire  in  the  old  lady's  pipe  bowl  glow- 
ed and  dulled  again,  but  she  said  nothing. 
Garth  took  another  sip  from  his  tumbler, 
and  continued : 

“ Nikomis,  I know  you  represent  the  pos- 
terity of  the  old  sachem ; but  unless  you  are 
something  besides  that,  the  account  between 
us  is  not  balanced  yet.  For  the  ground  on 
which  this  house  stands  belongs  to  you,  and 
we  have  given  you  nothing  for  it  but  house- 
room;  not  to  speak  of  the  iniquitous  way 
we  became  possessed  of  it.  I shouldn’t  feel 
easy,  nor  would  you,  I should  think,  if  things 
were  left  so  uneven  as  that.  But  1 sus- 
pect— tell  me  if  I’m  not  right — that  it  was 
your  people  who  stole  away  my  aunt  Eve.  I 
That  was  a revenge  worth  having,  Nikomis. 
You  were  a young  woman  then,  1 suppose ; 
but  perhaps  you  saw  it  done.  Did  you 
not?” 

“Why  you  ask, Garth?”  grunted  the  In- 
dian, after  a pause.  “ What-a-differenee — 
nm  ?w 

“ Much  difference,  Nikomis.  We  violated 
the  sachem’s  grave,  and  killed  its  defend- 
er ; but  if  you  took  away  Eve,  we’re  not  less 
than  quits.  We’ve  paid  for  your  grave,  and 
all  that’s  in  it.  We  could  forgive  no  one 
else  but  you,  and  Heaven  would  have  per- 
mitted none  but  you  to  take  her.” 

“Nikomis  old  squaw — know  nothing- 
urn.  What  we  do  with  Eve?  Think  we 
scalp — urn  T” 

Garth  shook  his  head.  “You  would  nev- 
er have  brought  her  scalp  to  Urmhurst. 
But  it  might  be  worth  your  while  to  know 
whether  she  lived  to  marry  one  of  your 
tribe,  Nikomis;  for  if  so,  Urmhurst  and  a 
great  deal  of  money  (only  there  is  no  mon- 
ey, Pm  afraid)  would  belong  to  her  chil- 
dren.” 

“ Um ! Why  you  talk  so,  Garth  ? Niko- 
mis old  squaw — pappoose  all  dead.  Tribe 
all  dead  too.  Why  you  talk  so — um  V9 

“ I talk  of  what  I wish  were  true,”  return- 
ed he,  grasping  his  hair  with  both  hands, 
and  resting  his  elbowB  on  his  knees.  “ I can 
oonceive  of  nothing  better  than  to  leave  this 
blood-stained  old  Urmhurst  to  a descendant 
of  your  side  and  mine.  The  legacy  was  to 
wait  for  fifty  years,  and  they’re  not  out  yet. 
If  you  know  where  the  heir  is,  Nikomis, 
bring  him  out.  It  isn’t  your  sachem,  but 
we  Urmsons,  who  have  really  been  buried 
underneath  this  great  heavy  house  all  these 
generations  past.  We  built  it  to  last  a thou- 
sand years,  and  all  the  result  is  that  it 
presses  us  down  like  a ponderous,  inevitable 
curse.  No  good  will  come  to  us  till  it  is  ei- 
ther got  into  other  hands  or  burned  down.” 


“ Ugh !”  assented  Nikomis,  with  smoky  ut- 
terance. “ Big  house— big  curse — ugh !” 

“A  wigwam  is  much  better,”  continued 
Garth ; “ better  even  than  a grave,  at  least 
so  far  as  other  people  are  concerned.  A 
grave  is  a selfish  luxury,  apt  to  make  a quar- 
rel among  survivors.  Only  the  last  man — 
supposing  him  to  have  dug  his  own  pit  be- 
forehand-can drop  into  it  with  the  certain- 
ty of  not  cansing  a spirit  of  strife  to  rise  up 
out  of  it.  Nikomis,  do  you  know  that  I’m 
going  to  be  married  ?” 

He  raised  his  head  as  he  made  the  in- 
quiry, but  his  interlocutor  answered  only 
with  a puff  of  smoke ; so  he  resumed  his  for- . 
mer  position,  and  continued:  “And  sinorf 
my  wife  wants  to  see  the  world,  we  shall 
probably  leave  Urmhurst  to  my  father  and 
you.  You  must  take  care  of  him  till  we 
come  back.” 

“ How  long-a-that  ?”  demanded  Nikomis. 

Garth  gave  a gruff,  short  laugh.  “ A year 
or  more — as  long  as  the  whim  lasts.” 

“ Cuthbert  dead  in  a year,”  observed  the 
sibyl,  gravely.  “ Nikomis  too,  maybe.” 

“My  father  dead  in  a year!”  repeated 
Garth,  roughly,  but  with  a momentary  sink- 
ing of  the  heart.  He  sat  upright  in  his  chair 
and  looked  hard  at  the  wrinkled  bronze  stat- 
ue that  Bmoked  so  impassively  in  its  sombre 
niche.  After  a pause  he  took  the  tumbler 
from  the  hob  and  slowly  drank  what  was 
left  of  the  contents,  then  oleared  his  throat, 
and  said,  very  gently,  “ My  father  is  not  an 
old  man,  Nikomis.”  But  the  old  Indian, 
having  committed  herself  to  an  assertion, 
was  evidently  resolved  that  it  should  stand 
unaltered,  right  or  wrong.  Meanwhile  her 
ominous  words,  whether  justifiable  or  not, 
sank,  during  the  few  minutes’  silence  that 
ensued,  so  deeply  into  Garth’s  centre  of  ex- 
istence, that  the  outward  effect  was  the  same 
as  if  they  had  altogether  passed  out  of  his 
memory.  He  made  no  further  allusion  to 
them ; he  could  not  talk— could  hardly  think 
— so  far  below  the  surface  as  they  lay.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  could  tinge  every  drop  of 
blood  that  coursed  through  his  veins.  Only 
one  recognizable  reflection  on  the  subject 
made  its  way  to  the  light  at  this  time : it 
took  the  form  of  a resentful  impulse  against 
his  uncle  and  Mrs.  Tenterden.  “ Meddle- 
some fools !”  he  whispered,  setting  his  teeth 
hard  together;  “ they’ve  been  babbling  their 
nonsense  here,  and  she  got  it  from  them.” 

“ That  was  a good  punch,”  he  remarked, 
presently ; “ I believe  it’s  gone  to  my  head 
and  made  me  talkative.  Suppose  you  let 
me  have  a pull  at  your  pipe,”  he  added,  ob- 
serving that  Nikomis  was  knocking  out  the 
dead  ashes  preparatory  to  refilling  it.  She 
recharged  it,  still  silently,  and  handed  it  to 
him.  It  was  an  old  red  clay  pipe,  curiously 
[ chased  about  the  bowl — such  a pipe  as  the 
sagamores  might  have  smoked  in  the  time 
I of  Columbus  or  earlier.  As  Garth  took  it, 
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and  set  it  going  with  a brand  from  the  fire, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  one  of  Niko- 
mis’s  most  precious  possessions,  and  had 
never,  so  far  as  any  body  knew,  been  seen 
in  another  mouth  than  hers  since  her  ap- 
pearance in  Urmsworth.  Her  present  sur- 
render of  it,  therefore,  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a really  extraordinary  piece  of  condescen- 
sion. “ The  calumet  of  peace,  Nikomis,”  he 
said,  with  a smile,  as  he  puffed  out  the  first 
gray  cloud.  “ This  ought  to  oomplete  my 
cure.” 

The  swarthy  sibyl  took  a dry  stick  of 
wood  from  the  oven  and  laid  it  on  the  glow- 
ing embers.  It  quickly  caught  fire,  and 
flooded  Garth’s  face  and  figure  with  dan- 
cing light.  Bhe  studied  him  for  a moment 
with  her  wrinkled  eyes,  and  then  asked,  ab- 
ruptly, 

“ How  you  like  Sam — um  f” 

4tl  ought  to  like  him,  since  I gave  him  a 
thrashing,”  replied  the  young  man,  meeting 
her  look  with  a glance  of  momentary  curios- 
ity ; “ and  if  he’d  confessed  the  lie  I thrash- 
ed him  for  telling,  no  doubt  we’d  have  been 
good  friends  till  now.  But  I think  that 
white  rascal  who,  you  say,  was  his  father, 
spoiled  him.  But  I dare  say  he’s  improved 
since  he  was  here.  Have  you  heard  of  him 
lately  ?” 

“Ugh I he  great  man  now:  very  rich. 
Come  here  by-’n’-by.  Ugh  I very  rich.” 

Garth  was  aware  that  Nikomis  had  re- 
ceived occasional  intelligence  of  Sam’s  be- 
ings and  doings  ever  since  he  went  away ; 
but  this  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  vol- 
unteered any  information  about  him;  and 
Garth,  not  having  potent  faith  in  his  old 
associate’s  manly  worth,  had  delicately  for- 
borne to  push  his  inquiries  beyond  the 
bounds  of  formal  politeness.  But  the  idea 
of  Sam  in  the  character  of  a great  and 
wealthy  man  came  as  an  amusing  surprise. 

“ Pm  glad  to  hear  it,”  he  said,  in  his  deep, 
kindly  tones.  “ Sam  will  stay  with  us  while 
he’s  here,  I hope — unless,  that  is,  he  has  got 
a family  along  with  his  other  riches  f We 
might  not  have  room  for  a wife  and  chil- 
dren.” 

“ No  squaw  yet,”  rejoined  N ikomis,  with  her 
characteristic  grunt.  “ Bam  get  squaw  here. 
He  live  here ; not  go  'way.  Great  man.” 

“ And  who  is  his  squaw  to  be  ?”  inquired 
Garth,  pleasantly. 

“ Madge  his  squaw,”  replied  Nikomis,  with 
the  most  phlegmatic  composure. 

Garth  stared  a moment,  amazed,  but,  on 
second  thoughts,  laughed  very  good-natur- 
edly. He  was  not  so  used  to  conversation 
with  this  fantastic  old  personage  as  to  be 
always  prepared  for  her  peculiar  and  un- 
heralded flashes  of  humor.  In  fact,  she  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  people  in  the  world 
to  get  on  familiar  terms  with.  Often  she 
would  not  vouchsafe  a word  to  any  body 
for  days  or  even  weeks  together;  and  when 


she  did  speak,  her  utterances  were  apt  to 
be  discouragingly  curt  and  monosyllabic. 
Rare,  indeed,  was  it  for  her  to  unbend  so 
far  as  she  had  done  to-night.  Garth  as- 
cribed it  to  the  calumet,  which,  for  all  he 
knew,  might  hold  the  only  charm  capable 
of  thawing  her  out.  At  all  events,  she  had 
never  been  so  oommunicative  to  him  before. 
The  distinction  might  have  flattered  him 
more,  had  not  his  eye  happened  at  this  junc- 
ture to  light  upon  his  own  empty  punch 
glass.  This,  by  reminding  him  of  one  thing, 
suggested  another,  from  which  he  made  bold 
to  infer  a third,  thus  reaching  a conclusion 
which  probably  did  Nikomis  injustice,  she 
being  a temperate  person  in  her  degree.  It 
was  more  likely,  indeed,  that  Garth’s  own 
judgment  had  been  thrown  a trifle  out  of 
balance  by  his  unwonted  indulgence,  else 
he  would  not  have  been  so  easily  suspicious. 

“But  I thought  Madge  was  to  be  my 
squaw,”  he  said,  laughing.  “ If  Sam  means 
to  fight  me  for  her  again,  I think  I can  beat 
him  stilL  But  will  no  one  else  suit  him  ?” 

“He  take  Madge — you  take  Elinor!” 
grunted  the  sibyl,  as  composedly  as  before. 

“You’re  not  a good  match-maker,”  ob- 
served Garth,  growing  grave  again.  “ It’s 
a more  complicated  business  with  us  than 
with  the  red  people.  But  I’ll  make  this,  bar- 
gain with  you,”  he  added,  smiling  once  more 
— for  he  was  in  a singular  mood,  rather  of 
profound  shallowness  than  of  shallow  pro- 
fundity, but,  at  all  events,  more  or  less  defi- 
ant and  reckless — “ if  Madge  tells  me  that 
she  prefers  Sam  to  me ; and  if,  then,  Miss  Go- 
Ughtley  offers  me  her  hand,  I’ll  take  it.” 

“ Ugh ! ugh !”  assented  Nikomis ; and  as 
if  to  ratify  the  agreement,  she  stretched  out 
a dark  talon  for  the  calumet.  “What-a- 
good-a-have  wrong  squaw — um?  Sam  rich 
man,  take  Madge ; you  picture  man,  take  Eli- 
nor. Tell  you  what,  Garth,  you  not  very 
wise.  You  think  Madge  care  for  you?” 
Here  Nikomis  made  a sound  in  her  throat 
like  a crow  cawing  under  its  breath,  at  the 
same  time  shaking  her  head  slowly.  “You 
not  very  wise.” 

These  deliberate  attaoks  upon  the  very 
roots  of  his  hopes  and  happiness  might  have 
irritated  him  coming  from  any  other  mouth 
than  Nikomis’s,  or  dismayed  him,  but  that 
the  one  thing  which  he  believed  in  more 
unalterably  than  in  any  thing  else  was 
Madge’s  unalterable  affection  for  him.  As 
for  poor  Sam,  if  Garth  could  have  accept- 
ed the  idea  that  the  vagabond  half-breed 
was  really  capable  of  loving  her,  he  would 
have  felt  a great  deal  of  compassion  and  a 
slight  increase  of  respect  for  him.  But  he 
saw  in  old  Nikomis’s  grotesque  utterances 
only  the  half-cunning,  half-senile  attempts 
of  a tenacious,  but  narrow  and  decaying, 
mind  to  realize  a long-cherished  though 
hitherto  undiscovered  purpose.  And — his 
mood  to-night  being,  as  I have  said,  some- 
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what  reckless  and  defiant,  owing  either  to 
the  whiskey,  or  to  the  peculiar  effect  upon 
his  brain  of  the  chill  he  had  got  while  dream- 
ing in  the  woods  beneath  the  moon,  or  to 
the  stress  of  things  in  general — he  chose 
to  amuse  himself  by  humoring  the  ancient 
squaw’s  whim.  He  felt  free  to  converse 
with  her  in  a strain  of  fanciful  extrava- 
gance such  as  he  could  have  permitted  him- 
self with  no  one  else,  and  which,  just  at  this 
time,  was  especially  comforting  to  him.  He 
was  grateful  to  her  for  being  precisely  the 
strange,  unorthodox,  half- savage  creature 
that  she  was,  and  would  not  have  exchanged 
her  company  for  that  of  the  most  charming 
civilized  woman  in  the  world.  He  was  aware 
of  the  stirring  of  something  unorthodox  and 
savage  within  himself,  which  rendered  a 
contact  with  the  Indian’s  nature  congenial 
and  stimulating. 

“ I can  understand  your  knowing  Madge’s 
heart,  Nikomis,”  said  he;  “ yon  were  inti- 
mate with  her  all  the  time  I was  away. 
But  are  you  as  sure  about  Miss  Golightley  f 
If  she  were  to  refuse  me,  after  Madge  had 
left  me  in  the  lurch,  I should  be  obliged  to 
take  off  your  Sam’s  scalp.” 

The  idea  of  a woman’s  refusing  a man 
who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  her  was 
evidently  beyond  Nikomis’s  primitive  con- 
ceptions. What  her  own  romance  might 
have  been  is  unknown:  perhaps,  after  a 
good  stand-up  fight,  she  was  knocked  down 
with  effectiveness  enough  to  satisfy  her 
maidenly  scruples,  and  so  borne  off  to  her 
husband’s  wigwam;  although  the  North 
American  Indians  usually  managed  these 
matters  rather  in  a mercantile  spirit.  At 
all  events  the  wooers  where  Nikomis  was 
brought  up  had  evidently  been  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  their  point,  one  way  or  another ; 
and  when  Garth  suggested  the  contingency 
of  Elinor’s  refusing  him,  she  replied,  with  a 
grunt  of  uncompromising  contempt  for  so 
paltry  an  objection, 

“Then  you  make  herP 

“ You  are  a true  sibyl  P exclaimed  the 
young  man,  with  an  outburst  of  grim  en- 
thusiasm. “You’re  much  wiser  than  civil- 
ization, Nikomis  I Of  course — make  her ! 
Why  wasn’t  all  the  world  bom  Indian  f — 
all  warriors  and  squaws  and  wigwams  t I 
might  have  felt  as  if  I were  alive  then.  Or 
beasts  t why  aren’t  we  bears  and  lions,  in- 
stead of  pottering  about  between  heaven 
and  earth,  afraid  to  say  what  we  think,  or 
do  what  we  wishf  I want  to  roar,  and 
have  no  soul,  and  tear  my  enemies  to  pieces 
with  my  teeth  and  claws,  and  eat  them  raw! 
ha!  ha!  ha!  No  right  and  wrong,  and  duty 
and  law — only  instinct  P 

This  rhapsody  was  uttered  in  Garth’s  cus- 
tomary low  but  powerful  bass  voice,  and 
with  such  savage  zest  as  might  have  stirred 
Nikomis’s  wild  old  blood  better  than  a war- 
whoop  would  have  done. 


“Ugh!  ugh!”  quoth  she;  and  after  an 
interval  again,  with  confirmed  approval, 
“Ugh!” 

“But  we  are  forgetting  my  uncle,”  re- 
sumed Garth,  after  a short  silence.  “ If  I 
don’t  take  Sam’s  scalp,  I must  have  his.  He 
thinks  Miss  Golightley  belongs  to  him !” 

“ Caw ! his  scalp  no  good,”  said  Nikomis, 
with  a motion  of  her  hand,  as  if  throwing 
away  so  pitiful  a bauble.  “ You  take  her — 
he  do  nothing ! Caw ! he  nobody.  Nikomis 
put  him-a-fire  ’nd  bum  up ! You  take  her ; 
me  fix  him.” 

“ Let’s  get  him  and  put  him  in  the  range 
now,”  suggested  Garth,  robbing  his  hands 
and  chuckling.  “ He’ll  keep  us  warm  while 
we’re  drinking  another  glass  of  punch.  Shall 
we  take  him  whole,  or  split  him  up  into  kin- 
dlings T” 

“No  need-a-that, ’’replied  the  other, grave- 
ly ; and  then,  peering  at  Garth  through  her 
cloud  of  smoke,  “ you  think-a-make  fun — 
um  T” 

“Yes;  fun  worth  making.  What,  you 
mean  make-believe T No,  no!  bum  him, 
and  the  house  with  him,  if  you  like.  That 
might  be  the  best  plan.” 

“ You  not  wise,  Garth,”  repeated  Nikomis, 
with  something  of  the  pride  of  superior  fac- 
ulties in  her  manner.  “Me  bum  him-a-not 
see  him — not  touch  him.  He  go  Boston — 
go  London : Nikomis  sit  home  in  kitchen  ’nd 
bnm  him  all  up.  Ugh !” 

“Witchcraft!”  exclaimed  Garth,  becom- 
ing suddenly  enlightened;  and  truly  the 
appearance  of  the  old  lady  at  this  moment, 
bending  forward  from  the  shadow  of  her 
niche  into  the  red  glow  of  the  fire-light, 
which  kindled  np  her  dark  bronze  features, 
the  wrinkled  eyes,  the  prominent  cheek- 
bones, the  great  hooked  nose,  and  the  wide 
thin  lips,  and  dickered  npon  the  grizzled 
lengths  of  coarse  straight  hair  that  hong 
down  on  each  side  of  her  furrowed  cheeks 
— her  aspect  certainly  was  as  witch-like  as 
ever  woman  wore — “ witchcraft ! Nikomis, 
I had  forgotten.  You’ll  make  a wax  image 
of  him,  and  melt  it  before  a slow  fire ; or 
write  a spell  on  a piece  of  paper;  and  light 
your  pipe  with  it!  Why,  a witch  is  better 
than  either  an  Indian  or  a wild  beast.  Have 
you  got  the  paper  with  yon— or  the  image  f” 

Before  Nikomis  could  answer,  the  con- 
versation received  a sudden  interruption. 
There  was  a sound  of  low  steady  knock- 
ing, whence  proceeding  Garth  could  not  at 
first  determine.  It  seemed  to  come  from  the 
air  round  about  them.  Nikomis,  however, 
immediately  pointed  upward.  Cuthbert’s 
room  was  overhead,  and  evidently  he  was 
awake  and  knocking  on  the  floor.  Garth 
sprang  to  his  feet.  The  thought  that  had 
all  along  been  hiding  at  the  bottom  of  his 
soul  gave  a leap,  and  stood  naked  before  him, 

“ Is  my  father  ill  f Has  he  been  V ’ 

| Nikomis  also  had  risen,  and  stood  half 
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revealed  in  the  glimmer,  like  a grotesque 
apparition  which  the  next  moment  would 
vanish  altogether.  After  listening  an  in- 
stant, she  quietly  resumed  her  seat  in  the 
chimney-corner. 

“ He  all  right/7  said  she ; u powwow  wake 
him  up,  maybe.  You  go  see,  Garth ; maybe 
he  want  you.77 


Garth  turned  and  went,  threw  open  the 
door  upon  the  black  hallway,  down  which 
he  strode  with  heavy  but  quick  steps,  and 
then  bounded  up  stairs.  His  father’s  door 
was  ajar;  and  as  he  approached,  it  opened 
wide,  and  he  saw  his  father  standing  in  his 
dressing-gown,  with  a lighted  lamp  in  his 
hand. 


HYMN  TO  FREY  A. 


L 

Her  thick  hair  is  golden; 

Her  white  robe  is  floating  on  air; 

And,  though  unbeholden, 

We  know  that  her  body  is  fair, 

For  a rosy  effulgence 
Reveals  the  warm  limbs  as  they  move 
In  rapturous  indulgence 
Of  grace — the  sweet  Goddess  of  Love. 

Like  dew-drops  ethereal, 

Jewels  her  white  neck  adorn; 

But  alone  her  imperial 
Eyes  make  the  dawning  of  mom 
Oh ! sweeter  than  singing 
She  whispers — the  birds  burst  to  song, 
And  golden  bells  ringing, 

The  charm  of  her  presence  prolong. 

The  groves  where  she  passes 
Hang  heavy  with  blossoms  and  fruit; 

In  rich  meadow-grasses 
Spring  flowers  at  the  touch  of  her  foot. 

She  loves  best  the  roses — 

A rose  branch  for  sceptre  she  takes; 

And  where’er  she  reposes 
Droop  willows  o’er  crystalline  lakes. 

n. 

By  night,  in  fir  forest, 

0 Wanderer,  astray  and  afar! 

When  thy  need  is  the  sorest, 

Lo!  a light,  not  of  moon  nor  of  star! 

Have  courage,  0 Seamen ! 

She  glides  o’er  the  tempest — behold ! 

Her  snowy  swan-women 
Swim  high  in  the  azure  and  gold! 

Young  Maidens,  with  winning 
Blue  eyes,  like  the  flowers  of  the  flax 
Which  deftly  ye  are  spinning, 

Let  not  the  fair  fingers  relax; 

Each  spun  thread  she  doubles 
With  one  that  is  golden  and  fine, 

A dream-thread  that  troubles, 

Yet  maketh  your  task-work  divine. 

m. 

Her  home  is  in  ether, 

Where  Summer  unfading  abides; 

Its  warmth  from  wild  weather 
A limpid  stream  ever  divides. 

Of  the  Unborn  the  warden: 

Their  souls  are  as  butterflies’  breath 
To  the  sweets  of  that  garden, 

Till  summoned  to  life  and  to  death. 

There  time  and  tide  loiter; 

There  sparkles  the  Fountain  of  Youth. 

Could  we  drink  of  that  water, 
Sunny  gold  were  the  gray  hairs  of  ruth. 


But  freely  ’tis  sprinkled; 

It  freshens  the  world  with  the  dew; 

The  mom-red  unwrinkled 
To  Skald  and  to  sky-lark  is  new. 

IV. 

Coy  Queen  of  Heaven, 

A bride,  before  Odin,  she  flies ; 

As  cloud  by  wind  driven, 

Chased  and  embraced  in  blue  skies. 

The  Lady  of  Sorrow, 

Lora  mother  of  Balder,  o’er  meres 
And  mounts,  a sad  morrow, 

She  hangs  in  a heart-break  of  tears. 

She  leaves  the  March  meadow 
For  Ygdrasil's  roots,  deep  in  night 
Queen  Hel  is  but  shadow 
Of  darkness,  and  slinks  from  her  sight. 

On  Hel’s  throne,  the  forces 
Of  Nature,  the  rife  under-earth. 

She  stirs  at  their  sources — 

And  Death  is  but  travail  of  Birth. 

v. 

The  sun,  like  the  leven, 

Shall  die,  and  the  darkened  earth  sink ; 

The  stars  rain,  till  heaven 
Is  empty;  the  sea  itself  shrink. 

For,  with  flames  for  corolla, 

The  All-life  Tree  shall  flower  and  consume; 

Asfcard  and  Walhalla 
Crash  down  in  the  thunders  of  doom. 

But  she  is  eternal; 

A new  earth  she  seeth  arise, 

In  loveliness  vernal, 

From  ocean  and  blesseder  skies. 

And  battle  and  murder 
At  Balder’s  returning  shall  cease— 

Balder  and  Hoder, 

The  gods  of  a heaven  of  peace. 

VI. 

She  is  all  that  is  fairest 
In  the  world  and  the  welkin  on  high, 

The  grace  that  is  rarest, 

The  glow  that  is  homely  and  nigh. 

She  is  Freedom  and  Duty, 

Frank  Morn  and  the  Veiling  of  Light, 

The  Passion  of  Beauty, 

The  Fragrance  and  Voices  of  Night 

Divinest,  supremest, 

Crowned  Queen  of  the  Quick  and  the  Dead; 

She  is  more  than  thou  dreamest, 

0 soul  of  desire  and  of  dread! 

She  is  Spring-time  and  Gladness, 

And  rapture  all  glory  above; 

She  is  Longing  and  Sadness; 

She  is  Birth — she  is  Death — she  is  Love! 
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(JoiiCMd* % -IStf  umdMuaJ  c?f  the 

: llocl  " Xor,  jU'rWp*  could 

then  ]»h»r  «>*  thv  af- 

fection ip  which  lit?  wtw*  held  by  *h*.|iidj- 
Wi»  than  thic*  net  of  giving  to  him  the 
benefit*  of  that  which  th*y  hnd  always 
satarcdiy  guarded  a*  a prfttJ.ro*  gift  to 
the  ma#Yt*  from  ttm  Great  Ijjpfoik 
eontpitaxted  by  tern  rJt&ifafr- 

onei,  on  the  224  of  August,  1737.  being  too 
feeble  to  walk*  waft  placed  on  a lit  tor  and 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  faithful  Mo- 
hawks through  the  woods  to  the  spring. 
Here  he  remained  in  a mde  bark  lodge  for 
four  flays*  by  w hich  time  he  was  so  much 
benefited  as  to  bo  able  to  return  to  Johns- 
town,  part  of  the  way  on  foot. 

The  popularity  of  Saratoga  Springs  as  a 
watering-place  may  be  said  to  date  from 
this  visit.  “ My  dear  Schuyler/’  writes  the 
baronet  to  his  intimate  friend  General  Phil- 
ip Schuyler,  “I  have  just  returned  from  a 


THE  first  white  man  who  (so  far  as  is 
known)  visited  Saratoga  Springs  was  Sir 
William  Johnson,  Bart,  Sir  William,  under 
a commission  of  major-general  from  George 
II,,  defeated  the  French  army  under  Baron 
Pieskau  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George,  on 
the  8th  of  September,  1755.  In  this  aotioti 
he  received  a wound  from  which  ho  never 
recovered,  and  was  frequently  subject  to 
serious  illness.  It  w m during  one  of  these 
attacks  that  the  Mohawks  revealed  to  their 
H beloved  brother/*  War  - ra  - ghi  - ya  - ghy 
Vox-  UIL-No.  316.-25 
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mi ip  & ixtitrnh  - There  i*  iioobn  veiiienee 
for  bathing  except  an  tfpeu  log-hut/ ftU-h  a 
large  to  those  m use  for  food* 

mg  swine,  which  receiver  the  water  from 
the  spriiigv  Into  this  you  roll  from  off  a 
bench.” 

pa  1783  General  Washington,  accompa- 
nied fey  hm  aids,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
George  Clin  ton,  and  Colonels  Knuiphreya 
stud  Fish,  visited  the  High  Ko.clc  on  thair 
return  fkf »tu  &n  inspection  >»f  the  northern 
f*>tUir  iiudit  attention  baying  been  directed 
to  it  by  General  Schuyler  while  guests  at 
the  latter's  house  at  Sen uyl&rv ille.  Ou  their 
return  roil  to  through tin*  woods*  when  negr 
the  present  village  tff  .Ralls  to  ft,  they'  lost 

their  wayv  Khar  the  bridfe-paUr  red  w 


visit  to  a most  amazing  spring,  which  al- 
moat  effected  my  cure ; and  3 have  went  for 
Stringer,  of  New  Tork,  to  come  op  and 
^ntiiy/.e  it#  Hence  it  that  the  fact  b f 
SO  di s ti o gois b ed  a petwm&ge  a«r  Sir  William 
hav  ing  been  partially  teetered  by  the  water 
became  noised  through  the  eountry^h- 
dluciug  others  to  make  the  trial.  lit  1770  at 
Dr?  Conarabie,  whd  remiled  at  Scheaer tody , 
examined  the  crater  **  Saratoga  and  r»r*> 
uounced  it  jbighfy. 

1777,  Mojor-G^eml  <Wooec^f  of;  Rl^tWbWg/ 
who  was  stationed  hut- 

render  in  the  viriidinr,  visited  the  spring  : 
and  I*r..  SainnciTeutieyi  bregi  ment- 

al surgeuti  in  camp  at  Risli  Creekt  also  paid, 
a visit  to  thfi  spring,  ami  made  some  Judi- 


- *ut  . i*  -itflT. 


/ Tom*1  Calmer,  who  whs  chopping  wood  at 
2uk  cabin  door/  They  inquired  the  way, 
an  d Torn  gaYa.tfe  direct  ions,  Tho 

party  accoriilngly  retraced  their  steps  a 
short  distant  bu^  becoming  bewildered, 
rwd*  back  forf  mure  explicit  directions. 
Torn  had  by  thin  t tm«  lost  hi*  temper,  and 


clone  remarks  cm  its  uses  m a *m>dJ  oimv  (u; 
the  summer  of  ihe  same  year  General  Schuy- 
ler cut  a road  sbrmigh  tho  forest  from  Schuy- 
lerville  ts>  tlm  Jffigh  Rock,  and  erected  a font, 
onder  whfoh  his  fondly  spent  several  weeks, 
using  the  water.  For  many  years  after  its 
discovery  &li*  High  Hack  continued  to  be 
the  resort  of  people  from  all  sections  of  the 
country and  when  other  springs  were  found 
in  the  neighboring  village  of  RaUaton,  ift 
177%  the  chief  drrre  of  'tlie  vieifcM*  4 tore 
was  through  the  woods  to  the  i}  High  Hock/' 
'The  accouuoodAtions,  however  for  u Jong 
time  were  of  the  most  primitive  character. 
* Thate  watered  write*  Elk&nfch  Watson, in 
visiting  the  High  Rock  in  VTffl,  w are  sit* 


peevishly  eri^d  unt-  tu  tho  ejwkesumu  of  the 
party,  who  hapfwuie.il  to  bo  Wellington.  “ I 
tell  yoft,  turn  buck  otf id  take  tho  firat  right- 
hand  path*  and  then  sfcfok  ta  it?,  atiy  darn- 
ed fool  would  know  the  way.”  When  poor 
Tom  loaned  whom  be  hail  thus  addms^), 
he  was  greatly  chagrined.  His  neighbors 
for  a long  time  tormented  t&itn  cm  his  "re- 
ception of  Goneral  Washington,” 
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The  next  year,  1784,  another  distinguish- 
e<l  person  visited  the  High  Rock,  brought 
there  by  the  advice  of  Washington,  viz.. 
Colonel  Otho  R.  Williams;  and  in  1790  the 
mother  of  the  late  Hon.  Theodore  Dwight 
also  visited  the  spring,  coming  from  Hart- 
ford on  horseback.  On  reaching  the  spring, 
Mrs.  Dwight  found  but  three  habitations, 
and  those  but  poor  log-houses  on  the  high 
bank  of  a meadow.  The  log-cabins  were 
full  of  visitors,  and  she  found  it  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  accommodations  even  for 
two  nights. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  High  Rock  in 
the  spring  succeeding  Mrs.  Dwight’s  visit 
were  a Congressman  (John  Taylor  Gilman) 
and  au  aged  gentleman,  bis  friend  and  fel- 


od  it  was  necessary  to  climb  over  logs  waist 
high  to  gain  access  to  the  new  spring,  the 
water  issuing  from  a fissure  in  the  rock, 
and  being  conducted  to  the  glass  through 
a wooden  spout  fastened  into  the  crevice. 
The  village  now  rapidly  increased;  now 
springs  were  discovered ; a large  frame 
house,  was  built  in  1802  by  Gideon  Putnam 
an  the  site  of  the  present  Grand  Union,  hav- 
ing for  its  sign  a quaint  representation  of 
the  ml  venture  of  “ Putnam  and  the  Wolf,” 
and  thenceforth  the  “ Springs”  became  the 
resort  of  those  w ho  were  in  pursuit  of  healt  h 
and  pleasure. 

The  fountains  of  Saratoga  will  ever  be 
the  resort,  of  wealth,  intelligence,  and  fash- 
ion. As  a political  observatory  no  place 
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can  be  mow  fitly  selected.  Gentlemen  are 
continually  coming  from  and  going  to  ev- 
ery section  of  the  country  ; information 
from  all  quarters  is  received  daily  ; and  it  is 
the  best  of  all  places  for  politicians  to  con- 
gregate. The  great  “ combination”  of  oppo- 
site parties  and  opposing  interests,  by  which 
General  Jackson,  Mr.  Eaton,  and  Mr.  Van 
Bttrou  were  brought  into  power,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  turned  out,  was  chiefly  form- 
ed here;  ami  it  was  here  that  the  old  Clin- 
toniana  were  sold  out  to  “Jackson  and  Co.” 
Saratoga,  too,  for  a series  of  years,  w as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  “ Albany  Regency,' ” -un- 
der the  leadership  of  Edwin  Croswcdl  and 
John  Cramer  — a combination  which  has 


low-traveler.  One  day,  as  the  former,  ac- 
companied by  a young  son  of  the  woewis- 
man  with  whom  they  were  stopping,  was 
returning  from  a hunt  along  a foot-path 
leading  to  the  cabin,  the  aged  gentleman 
meanwhile  sitting  on  the  door-step  await- 
ing their  coming,  the  boy,  highly  elated, 
ran  forward*  exclaiming,  “Oh,  mother,  we’ve 
found  a new  spring  \i}  To  the  q neat  ion, 
“ Who  found  it  V-  the  son  replied,  “The  Con- 
gress.” The  aged  gentleman  then  said, 
laughingly,  to  Mr.  Gilman,  who  had  now 
come  up,  “The  spring  shall  always  bo  call- 
ed the ■*  Congress.5  ” Thereupon  the  entire 
household  “ turned  out”  and  went  down  to 
see  the  wonderfnl  discovery.  At  this  peri- 
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never  been  equaled 
in  its  influence  over 
the  political  desti- 
nies of  New  York 
State,  and,  through 
it,  upon  the  nation. 

During  three-quar- 
ters of  a century 
Saratoga  has  enter- 
tained more  persons 
distinguished  in  let- 
ters, human  and  di- 
vine, than  any  other 
place  of  the  kind. 

Time  would  fail  to 
mention  in  detail 
the  reception  of  the 
“ Great  Magician,” 
who,  in  the  autumn 
of  1832,  like  the  hero 
of  a German  melo- 
drama, came  clothed 
in  a storm ; the  fir- 
rival  of  Senator 
Douglas,  amidst  the 
thundering  of  can- 
non. in  the  summer 
qf  i860;  the  great 
Whig  gather*  ng  i\  u t- 
iug  the  Harrison 

campaign  In  1840,  uud  the  speech  of  Daniel  more  and  Seward,  and  Sir  Allan  M‘Nah ; or  to 
Webstar  ou  that  occasion  to  an  audieuce  of  descant  upon  the  genial  Irving,  who  for  many 
fifteen  thousami;  the  tributes  paid  to  Scott,  seasons  occupied  a cottage  at  the*4  United 
Madison, Clinton, Clay, Calhoun, Tyler, Fill-  States”  or  the  individual  traits  of  Way- 

hind , Fuller.  Murray  (Kirwau),  Cheever, 

r ——  Kent,  ami  & host  of  others  equally  dis- 

:§ > ting  wished-  All  that  may  be  done  is  to 
.^Jpl  TSiCbl  & THE  a few  characters  as  they  iiit 

King 

r*dimie  was  stopping  at  the  “United 
MBLJWHBKSm  States”  was  present  at  a dinner  party 

given  in  his  honor  by  Mr.  Henry  Wal- 
, ton.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  sister, 

| Caroline  Murat,  aud  his  two  daughters. 

^ " ^ - -4B  I Though  a king,  he  looked  very  much 

Irf  ! Hke  other  mortals.  His  manners,  dress, 

g «~5L  and  equipage  were  wholly  unassuming, 

Ml  Mwietjaod  unpretentious,  m was  the  case 

The  rank 
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with  the  ladies  of  his  family 
was  there, and  needed  no  demonstration. 
In  the  course  of  the  dinner,  Bonaparte 
suddenly  turned  deadly  pale,  and,  with 
the  pfvfHpijratiori  standing  on  his  fore- 
head, turned  imploringly  to  his  host, 
gasping  nut,  fJn  vlutt!  nn  chat !” 

^John^s&id  Mr,  Walton  to  his  waiter, 
“ take  away  the  cat ; it  disturbs  this  gen- 
tleman.” 

“ Cat,  Sir?”  echoed  John;  “I  can  see 
no  cat !" 

The  other  members  of  the  family  now 
joined  in  the  search ; and  at  last  , sure 
enough,  crouched  under  the  sideboard 
was  discovered  a little  frightened  kit- 


t»u>  But  it  was  nut  until  Snuapart*  bad 
lain  down  f<*i  emme  hmm  that  lie  recovered 
from  the  proBfratiou  am*  which  the  presence 
of  the  Mine  had  thrown  !um. 

The  cHtmjvt  wa*  fallowed  m the  omiing 
hya  hifliJIaiit  pa*ty„ 


; _ 

gr  nitameu  present  W$**>  Theodore  B.  Fay, 
P^ttival,  Piiuhto^  Irving,  Yerplanck,  and 
Joseph  II,  Chandler.  McDonald  Clarke,  the 
Hi  ad  poe  t;*r  was  also  among  the  guests. 
Clarke  did  md  remain  long,  «f.*r  did  he  cir- 
culate among  the  company.  Must  of  the/ 
time  he  stood  try  the  dour,  hW  po»e  and 
style  fcUri  faiHiliar  attitude  ed  the  classic 
iN&poieoii , Wi  f k arms  foil  Uni.  Bia  head  rest* 
isti  nnx  \iim i h i$  breast,  hut  his  eyes  looked 

one  foot  was  a 
j^eli-boot,  and  *>a  the  other  a large  clumsy 
fctroft;  After  ii^  haii  JeiY,  Colonel  Stone  /$?-.■ 
bifed ,'‘to  the  comp&fiy  the  history  of  the 

stanza  by  Clttrk*>  that  had  lately  appeared 
m Vomfumitdi  li  seems  that  Lang*  in  his 
New  York  CaxrJle^  had  alluded  m ♦'•"'MiDoo* 
aid  Clark#,  that  fellow  yri th  zigzag  brains,'' 
The  insulted  poet  milled  into  the  wtucto 
Of  the  Commer&aly  blazing  with  fury. 

•4  Do  ypti  see,  colonel  ” said  ke;  •*  what 
Johnny  Latig  *aye  tit  isie  f Ue  calls  uio  a 
fedow*  with  zigsag  brain*.” 

u ^U,  and  s<i  yGuft&ipr&iA.  the  rolnmd. 
**  I think  it  is  a Tory  hap^y  dcacripi.ion  of 
you.”  :;  • *'  ' ‘ •••>.’,. ' ;' - * V « 

^ Ohi  that's  very  -yan  /pr/yi^-to  say^re- 
toned  McDonald.  “Til/Jhktf  ir  joke  from 
you  ; h^t Johnny  Lang  shall  n^t  de^troy  my 
wcibe&rned  reputation:  Zigzag  htiiina,  for* 
sooth ! Zigzag  hraine— dhlhk  of  It,  colonel! 

I Tbuet  have  a chance  to  reply  to  hirti  id 
your  paper;"  s 

^ Ilaw  much  space  would  you  want  i”'w- 
quired  tjio  crdanel.  , ; 

4*  I think  I Tdiild.  ose  him  up  in  a column 
and  o half /^aid  M4I>ouald. 

0 A tftolurrm  and  a huff  ln  said  the  col- 
onel. d Stuff  I You  shall  have  no  such 
Space.  IT!  give  you  just  four  lines ; and  if 
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Chat  will  answer,  fire  away;  hut  hot  tine  Hue 
titto&ft 

The  poet,,  thus  rlriveu  into  a corner,  in- 
stantly wrote  lwflf  the  following  aeat  epi- 
gram : ‘ ; ; ’/  !•;; ,;  * ^ 

“ 1 can:  tell  Johnny  Lang:,  In  the  way  of  & laugh, 

In  reply  to  hi*  fuda  nm!  nr/maoiierly  ec/a^), 
That,  \n  tuy  humhje  Tcrr^«t  R is  bettor  by  heif 
To  havij  hratn»  that  «rc  wt'wg  than  no  (jr^oa  at 


*4  There,  cs*hniel,w  ^aid  be,  H let  Johnny 
Lang  put  that  in  his  rdjje  und  smoke  it.” 

lit  Augustr  l^^  Judge  Coweo  gave  a fvun.^ 
well  r^eepfinQ  tv  James  F^nixnore  Cooper, 
who  y/ak  to  sail  in  a few  day « for  Europe. 
From  tb^  diary  of  a gentleman  who  was 


>W. 

If..  vA  ^ ' rv 


mat  or  SASA.TOOA,  too atxot*  or  this  raisoir  vt  arainaa. 
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iUTto'Oitt 


prenvut  I qn»»t*'  the  following 

inflections  brought unit  by  .sen-  Jfc&k  ? 

ing  Cooper  at  this  time:  u Ttt 

Mr.  Cooper  th*  low  of  his  prop-  ikJflBkjl 

erty  has  probably  hr^Mi  *>f  more 

real  advantage  than  the  in  mi- 

ey  ten  times  ove*  won  hi  have 

hmti  it.  Ran  called  forth  tin* 

*Iriiub»*ritjg  enorghi*  of  hi* 
in  inti,  anti  given  vigor  asui  ‘38 

richness  to  bis  im^gumtion,  i \ ,,jyT  - mI 
by  tho  exertion  of  which  he 
has  acquired  a proud  name  among  the  dis- 
tinguished writers  of  his  country.” 

Saratoga  has  also  been  the  residence  of 
many  distinguished  lawyers,  men  who  have 
adorned  the  bench  by  their  individual  and 
professional  worth.  Indeed,  during  one  pe- 
riod of  its  existence  the  village  was  the  cen- 
tre of  a galaxy  of  legal  minds  that  cast  a 
halo  around  whatever  came  within  the  cir- 
cle of  its  influence.  Tho  names  of  Walworth 
and  Willard,  Co  wen  and  Hill,  Lester  and 
Barbour,  will  occur  to  the  reader,  while  the 
names  of  others  now  living  in  Saratoga,  and 
also  eminent  in  their  profession,  show  that 
the  mantles  of  the  departed  have  fallen 
npon  worthy  successors. 

On  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Vandam 
Street  yet  stands  the  old  homestead  of  the 
Walworth  family,  embosomed  in  a grove  of 
stately  pines.  These  trees  are  all  that  re- 
main of  a large  wood  formerly  used  as  a 
public  ground,  and  a favorite  resort  for 
guests  and  villagers.  Swings  bung  down 
between  the  tall  pines,  which  in  fair  weather 
were  in  almost  constant  motion.  Here  tho 


Indians  encamped,  sold  their  bows,  canes, 
and  baskets,  aud  shot  at  pennies  to  show 
their  skill ; and  here,  too,  the  militia  met 
for  drill,  armed  with  umbrellas  and  broom- 
sticks, or,  in  default  of  those  articles,  with 
com  stalks. 

Pine  Grove  was  for  a long  period  of 
yeans  a much -frequented  place.  Few'  resi- 
dence have  seen  more  of  the  great  celeb- 
rities of  the  country,  especially  of  her  dis- 
tinguished jurists  and  statesmen.  It  has 
known  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  I)e  Witt  Clin- 
ton, Martin  Van  Buren,  Enos  T.  Throop, 
Silas  Wright,  Churchill  C.  Cambrcling,  Will- 
iam L.  Matey,  Francis  Granger,  Stephen  A 
Douglas,  Millard  Fillmore,  James  Buchanan, 
Chancellor  Kent,  Judge  Story,  Judge  Grier, 
Washington  Irving,  James  Fen i more  Coop- 
er, William  L.  Stone,  Catharine  Sedgwick, 
Mrs.  Sigourney,  Gerr  it  Smith, Generals  Scott, 
Wool,  and  Worth,  Gottechalk  the  pianist, 
and  a host  of  others — Governors,  Senators, 
and  Congressmen,  celebrated  authors  and 
soldiers,  who  have  chatted  in  its  parlors, 
dined  at  its  table,  aud  walked  about  tinder 
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the  shade  of  its  pines.  Chancellor  Walworth 
never  forgot  an  acquaintance.  Every  morn- 
ing during  the  summer  season  lie  looked 
carefully  over  the  list  of  arrivals,  and  hast- 
ened to  call  on  those  he  knew.  The  **  Grove” 
has  known  the  portly  form  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte in  tights,  and  the  squat  tigure  of  Mar 
Yohammu,  the  Nestorian  bishop,  in  xuulti* 
t ud  i nous  folds  of  cloth.  Clergymen  always 
found  o welcome  here,  whatever  their  type 
of  faith  or  form  of  worship.  Its  traditions 
array  such  name*  as  EHphalet  Nott,  Lyman 
Beecher,  Drsu  Sprague  and  Bethune,  Francis 
Way  land,  Archbishops  Hughes,  M'Closkey, 
Purcell,  Kenrick,  and  Spalding,  Cardinal  Be- 
llini, and  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter.  Methodist 
bishops  have  visited  there,  and  at  a very 


hers  of  the  bar,  who,  by  going  there  instead 
of  to  Albany,  were  able  to  combine  a little 
Lusiuesa  with  a trip  to  the  Springs.  A 
wood-box  being  covered  with  a carpet,  an 
arm-chair  was  placed  upon  it,  and  a long- 
legged  desk  before  it,  and  the  little  aiBoe 
was  thus  converted  into  a court-room.  Here 
for  many  years  distinguished  counsel  came 
to  make,  defend,  and  argile  motions  ii  chan- 
cery. Hither  caine  Ambrose  Spencer, Chief 
Justice  of  New  York,  John  C.  Spencer,  Josh- 
ua Spencer,  Charles  O'Conor,  Samuel  Stevens, 
Mark  Reynolds,  Elisha  Williams,  Benjamin 
F.  Butler  of  New  York,  Daniel  Lord,  William 
H.  Seward,  David  (indium,  and  many  other 
men  of  equal  mark,  though  of  a later  gener- 
ation. Here  once  William  Kent  anil  George 
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pi  a.  party  of  uianufftctttrera  m yapping  *s 
aftiR&gith  aad  the  consequent*  damages  to 
tins  oilier  portly  having  the  MciruMve  right 
m to  rap  m ifereaafck  Mr*.  Wa! ^nrtU  onco, 


spike  mix  h$  about  ; loop's  mfat- 
vtav0  i$$  u Indeed,  madam/*  he  repUmi, *«  I 
vary  much  aaUameiX  if  you  did.  I 
Inive beep  engaged  in  it  for'afeVeral  ymvnq 
yet?1 

Chaheellor  Walworth  had  certain 

presiding  iji  court  which  were 
to  the  lawy  ers  who*  frequented 
tte  little  forum  at  the  Grove.  In  endeavor- 
fWgT:  te  .Water  point*  of  a case  he  had  a 
method  of  hie  own,  and  Ji  waa  necessary  I&r 
rpiinsel  to  epafurin  to  it  iii  their  argumenta. 
Those  whirfrequentefl  hiacourt  won  learned 
to  humor  him  in  this  respect,  hut  strangers 
were  often  iMuioy  ed  by  his  iaterimptioiia  a nd 
cientradictioos.  fie  WqftVred  not  only  the 
names  of  the  jmnies  ^nd  the  general  irntnro 
but  the  pe;:nh»je  eharo*  t of 
eW  one’s  interest  clearly  stated,  before  he 
wtmld  ri^teii  to  any  argnioftnt  or  to  any  tbe- 
iotteal  preambles.  A noted  Uw  yc  f of  ;iftouk~ 
lyn  after  reading  his  n&davittn  wit* 

^hdehtoiing  to  enter  ujmii  iik  argument  in 
support  of  his  motion,  But  the  chancellor 
\cmb  uot  satisfied.  M 1 think/'  lie  said,  **  that 
Widow  Van  Buimnel  ought  to  he  heard  from 
bt  this  umt ter."  ^ indeed*  your  hounr/’  tu- 
piiet^  Um  counsel,  **I  dp  not  see  how  the 
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case,  which  the  chan  celt  or  undertook  after 
the  aholi  tvmi  pf  hi*  office,  The  origin  til  suit 
was  lmmgiit  in  the  United  ^tatm  Ciiort  ha,* 
the  infringement  -of  a right  to  give  a peeaf 
tar  rnp  fo  the  toad  of  a spike  in  the  process 
of  fiinmitior;,  stud  Hte  qxmstion  heforO  the 
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Original  fro 
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oowkn’b  broNc  omo& 


widow  Van  JBummel  can  have  any  possible 
interest  in  the  motion."  He  endeavored  to 
proceed,  but  was  soon  interrupted  again : “ I 
should  like  to  know  what  the  widow  Van 
Bummel  has  to  say.’’  After  a hard  contest 
for  liberty  to  proceed,  despairing  at  last  of 
success,  the  counsel  began  tying  up  his  pa- 
pers, and  said,  testily,  “ Well,  your  honor,  I 
will  hunt  np  this  widow  Van  Burnmel,  and 
see  if  she  has  any  thing  to  say;  and  if  there 
is  any  other  old  woman  in  the  United  States 
or  elsewhere  that  your  honor  wonld  like  to 
see,  I will  bring  her  into  court.” 

Another  old  landmark  yet  standing  is  the 
“Stone  Office,”  bnilt  by  Esek  Cowen  in  1312, 
and  in  which  were  written  Co  wen  s Evidence 
and  the  Note#  on  Phillipp’a  Evidence — works 
which  are,  perhaps,  more  extensively  con- 
sulted than  any  other  law-books  extant. 
The  latter  of  these  represents  a labor  of 
eleven  years,  in  the  last  three  of  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Nicholas  Hill  and  William 
L.  F.  Warren.  Here  were  written  those 
learned  opinions  which  illumined  the  Re- 
ports in  the  best  days  of  our  jurisprudence ; 
and  here,  also,  was  written  Judge  Co  wen’s 
famous  opinion  in  the  celebrated  “ M’Leixi 
case,”  in  which  were  discussed  the  question 
of  perfect  and  imperfect  war  and  other 
great  national  principles,  and  which  by  its 
learoing  and  ability  attracted  universal  at- 
tention. 

Judge  Cowen  was  a man  of  untiring  zeal 
in  intellectual  labors,  with  fixed  lmbits  of 
intense  application;  and  while  yet  young 
he  became  a ripe  and  varied  student,  earn- 


ing the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
finished  scholars  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
erudite  judges  of  the  nation*  He  devoted 
never  less  than  fourteen  hours  a day  to 
study,  often  protracting  his  labors  far  into 
the  night.  At  such  times  he  never  consult- 
ed his  watch,  but  used  wax  candles,  starting 
with  fresh  ones  every  evening ; when  they 
bad  burned  to  the  socket  it  forced  him  to 
bring  his  labors  to  a close.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  substituted  for  them  a lamp,  as  re- 
quiring less  attention  in  snuffing.  The 
hours  wore  on,  and  the  oil  being  unexhaust- 
ed, daylight  found  him  still  at  his  labors, 
He  made  the  trial  a second  night,  but  with 
no  better  success,  and  was  obliged  to  return 
to  his  candles. 

A little  distance  from  the  “Stone  Office” 
stood,  until  within  two  years,  the  bouse  in 
which  those  talented  sisters  Lucretia  Maria 
and  Margaret  Miller  Davidson  lived  and 
died.  It  was  an  old -fashioned  wooden 
building,  with  gable  ends  and  moss-grown 
porch,  and  surrounded  by  magnificent  elms, 
whose  branches,  meeting  over  the  roof,  had 
intertwined  and  clasped  hands  as  though 
desirous  of  protecting  the  occupants  wit  hin. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  ideal  home  for  a dreamy 
poetic  nature. 

The  earliest  of  Lucretia’s  poems  which 
are  preserved  were  written  at  the  age  of 
nine  years;  aud  although  a great  x>ortion 
of  her  compositions  were  destroyed,  two 
hundred  and  seventy -eight  yet  remain. 
Margaret,  sharing  her  elder  sister’s  precoc- 
ity# began  to  write  when  she  was  six.  At 
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ten  eke  wrote  and  a^texJ'  a '&]$&&. ■ 

York ; add  kbt »>4K*ij4  he?  «»#(**!* :%£o* 
her  tofc^loetu&l  aeti yijty  was  not  wwtraiiifiiU 
$0  Ardent;  UD' 

inwdbded,  except  ia  f k#  ^fCh*t  ter feiu 

Wit  Kirk*  ViHiito-  Catharine'  $*%wukand 
\V«wh  iiigton  Irving  W*iri\  when  V \A  tdig  S&r^ 
utogaJ^ed  :i'u«i  wekmtti*  gt&id*  of  tbr?  £>a~ 
vidaon  faxmly ; add  on  the  death  of  Margaret 
her  p<*«*ma  were  pnbU*lM;d  muter  the  Wr 
apices  of  the  latter,  The  remain*  of  both 
the  *istere,  togetkor  with  thbsiv  of  their 
htethin  the  li  eutemint,  uteo  a -writer-  of  <dcn 
gau t v&iae,  lie  |i|  # lie  pvtaeiery  bf  the  ^Uagtt 
—a  cemetery  \YMcb,  >vUhoHt  rfie  «)iowitH‘ft3 
o€  Green  worn!  t »1r  tfe  dusti-ring  memories 
of  JMo.cmt  Auburn,  tic  ^y*t>  the  jnethresqae- 


*h:<nm%»r 

The  grenteHi  u|:id  miwt  histctricftl  orca- 
j&rmrbfc wov^r,  la  which  Tom  figured  wo#  in 
1^49^  {hiring  one  of  the  Visits  of  Mefiasne  da* 
me)  to  flie  village.  Madam*  JuriMil,  who«o 
isriiniml  hitimacy  with  Aaron  Butt  had 
brought  her  into  enutempt  i tboafc  were  the 
whim  fr^e-love  dwfcnues  were  *«tte 
umutd  »t  their  true  value*),  was  then  stays 
u>g  tit  the  " United  States,"’  and  «he  endeav- 
ored by  a magnificent  equipage*  to  diusle 
the  tipderstaBdi'og,  fiiii  thus  atone  for  her 


-ijs 


Ltm&rn  k m a&\jl 


news  of  I^mrol  Ilill,  Rti  11  attracts  by  tlie 
rpihd  beauty  qf  iW  su^hfididgiv 

ft  would  be  passing  string*  If  Saratoga 
*hdulfl  hot  have  kn»>wt](  fifiriug  existence 
many  minima  fcbatuidm*  Of  these  - r/Om.v 
perhaps,  have  ^ cer-. 

Uio  kind  than  a c.nU>r?4  »i«n  who  was 
known  as  S‘-if*iitn  Cam*bif  This  pm<m  tt»<? 
devi  lo<tiy  m vrigmal gemo*  Liteo  Yoriefc 
“ a ielJbw  rtf  withal  of 

great  ehrewtlneiia  in.  some  rfcepcdfs,  he  yet  at 
titties  was  in  his  aiutpl7<:Uy  a perfect  »pnei- 
trieii  of  the  rjtigm.  Like  the  wis- 

dom of  the  CWnidiat  milter,  who  nought  to 
better-  the  ooiutitipo  of  hi$  craft  by  deelar- 
ihg  that  the  liitlliffV  toll  {dd»-fentk)  w#* 
too  email,  and  tberefdre  proposed  a law 


diamisaa)  {rdin  the  ranks  of  Diana.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  Atindu later  to  her  a 
lesson. 

Aeuordingly,  oho  ufteTT?dotivwlieu  her  eat- 
riago,  with  a nmnemoa  rctiiuie  nf  ouiriders, 
drow  np  in  tWmt  of  the  %rUuii«d  States”  to 
take  h^t  to  die  lake,-  hv£  jttet  X*  she  drove 
c^,  anotiivr  ^oipage  appeared  dirOefly  fqj- 
lowing  hor.  This  earitiage  was  driyoia  by  n 
villager  in  fail  livery 4 »qd  Iwhitid,  in  a Imge 
clothi'admsknt  tor  a seat,  ant  onothor  vit- 
higer^  in  fm>t drvss,  while  platuly  vis* 
Ibie  w ithin  the  open  cart iage,  and  dresaml 
tip  in  lyotnaidd  clothes,  sat  Tom  Catiieh  rep- 
refuting  the  former  miatre»ii  of  Aarnn  Bnrr. 
If  was  the  v rw  tom  of  Mud  sane  I^fdre 

I going  otti  of  the  town#  to  drive  slowly 
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through  the  main 
village  street,  that 
the  rustic  inhnb- 
Hants  might  have 
a proper  sense  of 
their  own  insignif- 
icance ; and  before 
the  trick  was  dis- 
covered, madam  e’» 
carriage,  followed 
by  her  counterfeit 
in  4*  double, n had 
paraded  the  en- 
tire length  of  the 
street,  Tom  Cam- 
el, meanwhile,  fan- 
ning himself  with 
a large  fan,  and 
bowing  andcourte- 
eying  to  the 
crowds,  which  had 
now  gathered  on 
every'’  side.  Ma- 
dame J urae!  by 
turns  threatened 
and  pleaded  and 
offered  bribes*  But 
Tom  waft  inexora- 
ble ; and  the  two 
equipages  went  to 
the  lake  and  back 


house. 

in  the  same  order. 

Owing  to  this  exhibition,  Madame  Jumel  the  great  number  and  beauty  of  its  small 
made  this  her  last  visit  to  the  Springs.  fresh-water  lakes.  One  of  the  most  beauti- 
A striking  feature  of  American  scenery  is  ful  of  these  is  Lake  Saratoga,  the  best  view 

N!  to  the  right,  and  is 

( . ’ . j.  ; • _ merged  in  the  Fiah- 

obasp  roios  hotel.  kill,  through  which 
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out  of  the  box  to  allow  tWi*  tbxiHfcy.  Not, 
perhaps,  liking  iheT&miliarity  sif  w %i$*$ 
keeper, ; cute ' of.  tib*ih  bit  bl&i  in  tb®  frmhl, 
and  hia  the  fothiwtng  day. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Snake  Hill  them  Jived* 
a year  *>r  two  siutt,  a h&Xf-i&ecvL 
the  Bt,  Regie  tribe,  by  h&me 
To  b'u*’  Iitpo  cottage  it  wafc  ib&  euetom  of 
epii'iuv.%  to  make  tegular  pilgrimage^  for 


it  enters  the  Hudson.,  The  hike  can  bo  seen 
from  msariy  every  point  of  the  eompasa, 
Prom  the 

Kay ud^r  nksbih*  and 

from  thh  Prent'ii  Mounts! ms.  M Lake  Gedrg© 
on  the  northwest  it  M visible! ; 

tbp  J,eaT 

the  a*  wbll 

as  the.  vicinity  of  the  LpJifu  Fa&*  ib  iho  Adi- 
roudachivmay  - 

The  lake  )i  about  jive  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  width  df  bun  fottei  ifr 
ing  the  broadest  opposite  tbepr‘*i  eon  lory 
known  as  Snake  Hill,  This  liiti*  which  km 
of  late  years  become  m tsmEiatiy  known  M 
the  sta^tilig-point  of  the  intercollegiafe  re- 
j^tias,  has  formed  the  frame- work  of  si  Uev- 


ii^  ob^r—so  they  all  agreM^iOtild  cook  a 
ti&k  ae  delicately  and  Serve  it  as  temptingly 
m P^te^r  When  PetV  Francis  cooked  the 
X4&e  Saratoga  brak^  fresh  from  the  cold 
iraiislunent  depths, whence  Ik*  had  Jnred 

them  with  a skill  that  nmie  yopM  .rijnai, 
criticism  became  dumb*  and  the  appetite 
enjoyed  a fonst  that  lingered  long*  like. 


'•■  ' 
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ohitionary  mrnanco  fjxm  the  pen  of  the  late 
Bathe!  .6heplinrt'y«f  Sarutojra*  The  name- 
was  given  to  it  by  the  early  settlers  id  eon- 
jbirriiidable  den  nf  fattfesimkes 
that  formerly  existed  half  ^4;t  up  itk  side, 
f^esident  P wight,  when  visiting  Saratoga 
lu  l$$b.  w as  ^ba#^te4'tbM  ** I&w 


the  memory  of  fioitjw  pleasant  ecstasy,  As 
CkariKs  Lmtili .'said  of  a eunvas-liack  duck, 
the  eating  of  one  fonn^tnn  era  fcj  a ninn'a 
exbdencf.  PetCitike  tvfl  great  gent  use*,  v:  as 
WHh  strong  likes 
nod  d&lifces*  fo  itod  a keeti  appreciation  of 
l’ft  favbrito  with 

ghilJhJ4;paf Attumg  whom  bo 
P'Alttez*  oiembdrs  of 
t^>gi*€ss,  rkw\  eotiimisswdrs  of  all 

degrees  uf  pbommedee-  Y*ot  niost  part, 
he  was  a «|uiet,  gomt-nabinxi  ^oul,  stndiing 
about  with  ft  subdued  wu  ep«y  and 

delibemte  gftit,  in  a stat#  of  entlro  fm- 
doro  from  restmint,  redeetiou,  wd  w'atit, 
ami  xyithxmt  any  impulse  strong  enough  to 
call  forth  his  latent ^ manhuod| 
with  this  solitary  exception— * whbu  he  had 


vioiisly  there  wsa  ^ mao  living  .near  Bnako 
Hill  wh»>  had  the  singular  pe^var  bud  sfin 
stranger  temerity  .for  CBteh  living  raffle*’ 
ftnakes  iii  jris  nnkittl  ^mn^- 
lag  the  snakes  or  being  wounded  by  them. 
He  used  to  accumttlattx  in  grBUt  hum- 
bera  for  enriosiry  and  hiiVc.  littr  one  even- 
ittg,  omring  at  iW  Springs  iriife  a pair 
of  these  atni  able  play  t hings  i«  $ box,  kud- 


Imvin^  di»rega/d«d : the  principles  of  the 
temperance  aociety,  he  heedlessly  took  them 
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'*<’** '■':  :X&  Y*.^^  '^'toui.  ^.d  jfotffthjfc  *£#>  J*t#e 

htotkwliUi! iMUtoi&xiitiiQVt ; it\  4kf:  thr  »*iiim  >Vk*  etvii»& 

t-^';^;4^  -*viWy  %*»  j$*6  ($$&  *f  *i<v  $)*«'  $#'  ti&i* 

iiy*fc  «vifmn,»  ippu.  )?Jvfe  .W  v\>n**  Bon,  dfmti&jug'ttiAittto  rbe  Uke  Pp 

t)jrii&:  $*Aih>j,  enjqdoyYvi  \<x  tjiVpf  the  v*i  idled.  **«4i!v  t*0&£f: 

hy\<V'iU  'Wtei*t  >rtU\  U<v\ivi  i/f.i:fie  o^i  &'(\)&  i umt  tm*-v-  «*»  lute  m \*$2  ike  lutv  &0&&&- 
.-•‘•»vn>  ffttf&l  a*  AlHllV  * ! • : flitfi  ; tSiifito  JL.  ^I.uiv  tXtfttng  i 1 ...  £)>*  - e 

% Jiita. i^§h*  %#$&$&€*.  TiAlUyi  fuwanw  tu. I & hi*  ytpmth*  X*$k  ^ 

w£dc<v  XtthfibVfy  U*A  ntf?** 1&*H  A^lioUtfiL  ! *^>i**v  v ^atfW  11:aiV  4 few  Of  tl>*W  fob  ''*fc£e 

•f&r witi>r i- .dutfc.%  Ub  tiig  - lit^^i  iw^  t&i*  ■■£«&*■  ;.Ht  $0$. 

interregnum  between  the  fhrafc  6iid  second  thn  trout  very  aooia  dwa»\*pearoii  Tim  lake 
lMttlea  of  Iietuh*s  Jk'jghi*.  When  the  lintisii  dim:  has  long  been  famous  for  ii&  yellow 
$^iywe*^iri  Wttrd  jweJ*  { t***k 

acetwtomed  to  supply  Gen  ami  SiurgnytteV  this  the  glory  oi  Lake  Sw»^>t  ^ 

am 

ad  :fc$t&uy  yl&» 

cause  <of  this  ij»  to 
i>e  asiiribod  entire 
ly  to  the  pend dims 
p racticc  of** £|*yir- 
logfn  &iu\  nsldtig 
vtitik  “set 
and  ytifor-fr  em\  cm 
uoi  only  fraught 
with  tenfold  more 
dttugvtr  to  the  tinny 
tribe  th&u  legiti- 
mate tidUixjg,  Iwi 
one  that  ha«  con- 
tiDocd  for  n*»ny 
year*,  ipfttTHtb* 

sitoiUhft  All  en- 

ilettvnt^  to  jiut  a 
atop  Ut  it 

iiiatd  is  an  id- 

diim  .superstition 
attached  ti>  thia 
lake  ivhich  ■$&&**. 
bly  hod  tie  entree 
in  ita  resaarkttbl!> 
lonelineea  and  toc- 
^uillity,  T lie  Mo- 
hatwkja  tillered 
that  its  fctiiUieaw 


umii  UvXJK  «r!U»*i. 
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♦ after  the  country  was 

comparatively  set- 
tled up  it  still  pre- 
"> : exited  fitti*  opportu- 

j*^,V  |>  " v bp  y -nities  for  Inflating  the 

f ,tf  ?*\  : larger  and  atxmlier 

' :k  \ • ’ TStnetiffi  ^f  otiiiuals. 

' ! Lying  ou  tlie anutfa* 

*rn  edge  of  Beat 

- '• ^ . 

Bl'^  l *£;;' :■.  ;Wr- 

$gk $£;■.  > 'a vi- . • Laito  • Lamely1  find 
• v ••*•:•£. Hariiydt^  ' • • Lake. 
A. s ■ '£$&#  Lonely  was 
A&?r'  ',»n>fil»Hify  culled  by 

Av;--.  tliX  >&riy 

; , * Owl  F<wuV'  ofi  Bc* 

jf  • }V"  ^ COtUl*  ttf  ti)  6 t|U*Ul~ 

tif£-  vf'-titytte  which 
: >*  m&yirty&t  &:j$|W 

4 nrpuud  it*  shore*  und 

■^5>*  njiikt*  ntglfi  dismal 

by  t&dr  !^tidW 

’ ' ' On  H*  eastern  bank; 

. : stoop  declivities  'me. 

.-  •:  h j?  from  t he ' w & l*f  & 

edge,  £M'*tod  wltii 
* tingled  tira  and 
hemlock*,  a*mw  of 
whklu  the  growth  of 
centuries,  rise  aWyA-ttoir  fetlnw*,  till,  tlunr 
tope,  rOsem  bjiug  so  tttfiny  splata,  stem  lost 
in  the  el<md&  Standing  upon  the  eaetem 
share  a lid  northward,  the  eye,  * if#p? 

tog  Wymtd  this  smooth  sheet  &i  water,  ti\)%m 
is  the  most  eohtherly  kpiira  of  the  Adiron- 
dack TV&iidh  tbukiy  • woodod  to  then-  top- 
bumf  *di> i’e;ih>n . ,X:a\the  spr%g  eon*>6cfidde 
tort'eiiU  jihur  down  the  deep  ravines  into 
The  ishef  fpiTiiUig  eaacad^  of  An  me  rpaguL 
ttiile.  One  of  these  glen*  fontm  an  evhnitl- 
mftst  ti*  disMuet  and  po w otfiU  as  ib£  sole* 
hrstTvd  on*  in  The  ruined  kr^tion  uf  the  old 
French  fortress  at  Crown  Foiut 
BurhyOFs  Lake  was 

and  T?&> — a great  v*mi%  iii&ipg.m i ts 
hiviiks  a pfthlic-hou^e  kept  hy  Myfihee^  Har- 
hydL  a lhiteh  settler,  iliis  t aril  ia  exiled  a 
^ lukev  by  courteey.  8unk  os  deep  U\Us ! he 
earth  «s  the  firs  shoot  aboYe  it.  it  i6sr)tn>WHd- 
wl  i>y  g wilderness  of  stralghL  po|nm»ar 
shaffs,  which  * hmncli  out  at  t(j<?  like 
round  tahlC'?*  spreml  for  . a hart^uv^  ip  t he 
tdaudtt?*'  -.  As  late  &i  i<i*Sp  ih  wm  tilled  with 
though  even  theh  the  slmJwd  old 
llutuhinaw  foresaw  the  future  seivfe’ty  of 
ihhi ::.hslL  In  the  earu.tu^ti'vd'fhtit  jpar^Al- 
outp  8»i*ne,  writer  to  the  C<n?ifw/n?»af  Adrer* 
tixcr/'  A t Lhirhytlf^  the  is  iddiged 

f«  thiow  all  tlie  trout  he  may  take,  haok 
Info  their  native  e\*xnv>nt  again,  oik!  pay  by 
the  hour  for  the  privilege  benhles. -r  ; 

Jaedhus  Barhyftt  was  in  many ^respefctt?  an 
origiiml  chai  aider.  With;  a) l h‘f d Astipem'^s, 
however,  he  sometimes  ovemaclied  himself. 


MV??IIT?KI1  WA.E«n/T, 


was  sacred  to  tlip  On^at  Spirit,  and  that  if  a 
bnumu  voice  urtvrml  a sound  upon  iks  wa- 
ters,  the  Cfuioe  of  the  ofRf>iider  wjouid instant- 
ly sink.  A afcory  |i  told  of  an  English  wom- 
an, in  the  early  days  nf  thn  first  settlors,  who 
had  peca^ioat  to  uruss  this  lake  with  a party 
i>f  Indians>  who^  before  <? ni barki U g,  watnOtl 
her  mtyst  mipre^jivefy  of  the  spoil,  B wa* 
n silent,  breathless  day,  ahd  the  o^nne  shot, 
over  the  surface  of  the  lake  like  an  tutow 
About  half  a mile  from  the  shore,  mw  thn 
mitre  of  the  lake,  the  wohiAo,  whibingto 
comdnee  the  Indians  of  the  i.uTont*4mMiess 
of  thoir  suffcrsti fciou,  nt torexl  a loud  cry.  The 
comitonauceH  af  the  Indians  fell  instantly 
to  the  deepest  gloom,  Aft*?r  a minute’s 
pati^i,  towcWT  tliey  redorihled  their  pxp r* 
t i on»,  and  in  f?o w ning  sUence  drove  the 
light  hark  kwtlHy  over  the  waters,  fh^y 
reached  the  shoto in  safety*  and  draw;  up  the 
eanb^i  when  the  worann  rallied  the  chief  on 
his  ereddrity.  J<Tho  Hreafc  Spirit  ia  incroi^ 
f«i;v  &nsv  crou  t he  scornful  Mohawk ; “ ihy 
knuwa  that  a white  woman  can  nut  hold 
her  tongue  !,r 

Btretohing  aro'tiiid  thfi  village  of  Saratoga 
Springs  on  it*  eastern  hide  is  a wide  !wei  t of 
lo  w marshy  land  kiunvu  tiS  the  Bear  Swamp. 
Id  the  early  setthuhent  «»f  the  cjfnutry  thi® 
region  wa»  renntrkahle  tor  the  uinnher  hud 
vari-ty  ,:»f  the.  wild  aninpilk  it  cniitniiovl, 
H mulurihkuUy  funuftinnl  n large  portion 
of  the  git  ate  which  aimed  Luke  MrnH^a 
to  be  *<*  well  kuomi  to  th^  Siy  Nutuvne 
iSihp.  $ilkeo  wheto ; the  game  ahiuiiuls/1  and 
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tin*  oUi  Butchmaii  e ^4  fev*?  a 

liidW  couvemaubu  with  him*  Awrmg  other 
things, we  asked  iirai.  If  ho  was  aware.  . tluit 
he  hjid  teen  put  into  a book.  * Pv  t hearts 
toll  mui  lie.  ‘A  Mr.  Wilkins  vr  Wato 
Mite  ha*  wr;lt  ^dm&f.bing  about  ixk%  but  I 
kwaw  why-, . 7 »crfr  ^l  him  mo  harm  cm 
Ikrunc  m: » 

On  a ball  night  the  scene  on  driving  mfci 
town  from  the  lake  iamodt  womlcrfnL  ijtii;. 
emerging  flout  the  pine  proves  that  skirt 
the  village  on  the  eaal, a thousand 
lights  Unwi  upon  the  view  as  they 
forth  their  beams  from  the  brilliant  b 4lj& 
and  countless  wiwinws  of  the  splendid  fes~ 
tahlisliU4en(8  of  this  celebrated  watering- 
plnce..  A my  ttiihng  effort  of  the  imagiurt- 
tkin  would  afcihm  moment  bo  necessary  to 
trumimm  these  rnwituona  into  Site  fairy  rus- 
tics »n<Pp»da^esnf  Kft€4ern  romance,  lighted 
up  In  ten# of  oonie  signal  triumph  m tpyjd 
bridal-  JfBt&  Oft  th^mt  uoeasious  the  trttll- 

#in#pal  hot^ift  are  :frfc?' 

fluently  ilcworated  with  fetches  mid  .festtexti* 
of  dow^m*  ahd  tho  India  ar<r  Audl^  iJlhmiua* 
tedi  i "'*(VV  ; . / • . / ;'  . 

Ilte  hotels  at  Saratoga  are  of  worldwide 
reputat  ion  They  afford  i he  fn«uu&  hf  -jmlg- 
ing  Mf  the  m.'ai hers  it  ml  forming  soiue  esti- 
mate of  ihe  of  our 

countrjpiea  frimi  ite  p#ts  yif  the 

extended  oiul  trnhhh"  ns  iCf  cuatrdi  a 

gli  mpm<  the;  pnevaiii ng l follies  wd  lush- 
i one  of  tli«s  day. 


When  Joseph  Bonaparre  w^s  nt  Saratoga 
in  I&2&,  he  pfftfjrm!  BarJrydt  02O;(HH)  for  the 
place.  Astdmvde4  sum,  Brttbydf 

refused?!,  he  h did  uot  know 

whether  tena|>afU'  wua  a fool  or  a kaav*,? 
The  old  Dnbdunun  could  not  corteiva  that 
the  beauty  of  the  place  had  teuipted  the  m- 
fer4  and  tiuspected  aome  sinister  design,  “ If 
it*s  worth  that  to  yivurM  lio  said,  in  dosing 
the  tujiirersatioto,  u.  itvs  #oarth  that  to  me,” 
Bonaparte,  failing  fc»>  buy  iu  Saratoga,  after* 
ward  bought  a bdintifiVl  pWe  4t  Borden* 
town*  New  Jersey,  and  thus  Saratoga  lost  a 
king  for  a citizen.  * . 

In  lB3ff  N.  P.  Willis  Yisibut  BmliydfeLiike, 
and  gave  the  following  description  of  the 
old  Dutchman : 

*4The#d  mati  ml  dor  his  Ilufcli  fitoop 
smoking  hia  pipe,  and  suffered  tis  to  Ttoour 
ponies  %n  bis  fence  without,  stirring  ftmiuf 
answer  to  our  hiqii  tries  If  there  w<te  a boat 
ou  the  lake,  simply  nodded  and  pointed  # 
the  waters  edg<s,  Whether  this  mdiffer- 
once  io  strangers  is  innocence  merely,  or 
whether  IteiT  Bnrhydt  does  not  choose  to  be 
considered  ou  Innkeeper.  at»  one  is  enough 
in  ^iis  Secrets  tn  divine.  He  will  give  yon 
a dram  ot  aook  you  a dinner  of  trout,  and 
seems  not  only  indifferent  whether  you  like 
his  (Isli  or  his  li<iiuir,  but  quite  ns  indiff  eront 
whe flier  or  what  you  pay  him.  In  his  way 
Herr  ISarhydt  is  kind  ami  eourtedrrs. 

u We  tescciMhjf’d  M the  lake,  and  after 
rowing  about,  we  returned  to  partake  of 
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at  ttjwSe  «»»  •+* 

WXLMAH  ^CAH^OBO JtmTpBIOK. 


from  Ocyyonior  Bull  toa*  then  the  property 
of  Colonel.  Thomas  ShubifofcyWH’  bad  ivn- 
dered  gallant  aerviCo  to  the  country  th  the 
war  of  the  -{faroluttoti,  Catering  th£  aimy 

when  little  more  than  twenty*  amt  noting 
aueceseively  us  al<l  to  OePeraf  LUioolai  and  to 
Gpnifjtal  Greene  in  the  iiui?^t  impdrtiMit  cam- 
paigns of  the  Southern  department. 

From  Belvedere,  the  home  plantation  of 
Colonel  ^Tiiotoon  tyiuhrick,  nix  dam  passed 
Into  the  mlHtouy  service  of  the  country,  the 
tvm  elder*  Thocruna  &twj  Kidbtml,  who  both 
died  young,  in  the  omyy  the  four  younger 
in  the  u&yy,  John  Templar  and  William 
Branford  Bhubrick  entered  the  naval  aerv- 


_|  memf/ry  of  its  best  men.  Ipvpry  ]nu:e 
and  upright  Life  has  mt  inherent  value  ranch 
heyonil  ordinary  calculation*  Bat  when  a 
manly  life  thus  pure,  thus  upright,  and  pro- 
longed it*  a period  of  more  than  hmxscure 
ycstxs,.  is  gtyeu  with  tuihfo  fidelity  the 
public  ser vice,  it  attains  a dignity  which 
commands  toir  grateful  homage, 

William  Branford  Ehubriek,  tire  sixth  son 
aotl  ninth  child  «f  a family  of  sixteen,  was 

burn  October  3L  I7i Hi  m Bairs  Island,  one 

of  those  Macula  of  the  Sontberu  sea-board 
yielding:  the  beautiful  long  cotton  of  Caro- 
lina. The  island,  which  derived  its  name 
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ice  the  same  year,  in  1806.  Lieutenant  John 
Templer  Shubrick,  after  being  engaged  in 
several  important  actions  of  the  war  of  1812, 
and  receiving  a medal  for  his  gallant  con- 
duet  in  the  Hornet , was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
President  in  1815,  and  carried  to  Bermuda. 
At  the  proclamation  of  peace,  a few  weeks 
later,  he  returned,  home,  and  in  May  sailed 
again  with  the  squadron  of  Commodore  De- 
catur, bound  for  the  Mediterranean  to  settle 
the  difficulties  with  Algiers.  Forty  days  aft- 
er the  squadron  sailed  from  America,  Com- 
modore Decatur  compelled  the  Dey  to  sign 
a satisfactory  treaty  at  Algiers.  Lieutenant 
Shubrick  was  then  placed  in  command  of 
the  Epervier  and  sent  home,  bearing  with 
him  the  treaty  of  peace.  But  the  Epervier 
never  made  her  port.  She  was  seen  to  pass 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar  early  in  July,  but  from 
that  hour  nothing  is  known  of  her  course. 
Her  fate  remains  one  of  the  solemn  mysteries 
of  the  deep. 

The  life  of  William  Branford  Shubrick 
was  prolonged  many  years  beyond  those  of 
his  brothers.  Bora  but  a few  months  after 
the  final  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  he 
lived  to  see  the  vast  panorama  of  vigorous 
national  development  unfolding  about  him, 
year  after  year,  with  marvelous  rapidity. 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  impressive  growth 
there  came  one  great  crisis  after  another — 
foreign  wars,  political  changes,  financial 
struggles,  and  at  last  treachery,  conspiracy, 
and  civil  war  threatening  the  very  life  of 
the  nation.  During  all  those  fourscore 
years,  and  in  the  midst  of  those  convulsions, 
he  held  with  simple  manly  dignity  the  posi- 
tion he  had  taken  in  early  youth : brave, 
upright,  faithful,  generous,  a true  American 
gentleman. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1006  that  the  lad 
of  sixteen  received  his  warrant  as  a mid- 
shipman, and  made  his  first  cruise  in  the 
Wasp,  Captain  Smith.  The  navy  was  then 
in  a very  feeble  condition.  There  was  lit- 
tle, one  should  suppose,  to  attract  a youth 
of  spirit  to  the  service.  At  that  date  the 
country  had  not  a single  ship  of  the  line. 
The  miserable  policy  of  defending  the  har- 
bors, bays,  and  sonnds  of  a vast  coast  by 
gan-boats  alone  bad  been  adopted  by  the 
government.  With  a commerce  that  al- 
ready carried  the  flag  of  the  republio  into 
all  the  seas  of  the  known  world,  the  armed 
marine  of  the  nation  was  treated  with  a 
neglect  strangely  short-sighted.  The  com- 
mercial shipping  of  the  conntry  already 
amounted  to  a tonnage  of  1,200,000.  And 
yet  there  was  but  one  station  where  an 
American  cruiser  was  ever  seen.  The  inso- 
lence of  the  Barbary  pirates  had  rendered 
it  imperatively  necessary  to  keep  a small 
squadron  of  two  or  three  vessels  in  the 
Mediterranean.  But  this  was  the  only  for- 
eign station.  Neither  was  there  any  reg- 
ular home  squadron,  although  there  were 
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constant  complaints  of  irregular  proceed- 
ings and  molestations  on  the  part  of  English 
and  French  cruisers  at  the  very  mouths  of 
the  principal  harbors  of  the  country.  But 
with  all  this  neglect  of  the  navy  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  the  spirit  of  the 
people  was  thoroughly  maritime,  as,  indeed, 
it  always  had  been  from  the  time  of  the 
earliest  colonists.  There  were  in  every  gen- 
eration many  gallant  youths  to  whom  the 
life  of  a.  sailor  was  full  of  attraction,  for 
whom  perils  and  adventures  found  an  addi- 
tional charm  from  their  connection  with 
the  ocean.  And  already  in  1806  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  navy,  if  we  may  use 
the  phrase,  stood  very  high ; the  gallantry 
of  its  small  but  brilliant  corps  of  officers 
had  given  dignity  to  the  service  in  spite 
of  neglect  by  the  government.  The  four 
years1  war  with  Tripoli  Had  just  closed,  and 
the  glow  of  its  daring  achievements  was 
still  felt  throughout  the  oountry. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  life  as  a mid- 
shipman, Mr.  Shubrick,  in  common  with  all 
his  brother  officers,  must  have  had  many 
annoyances  to  endure  from  the  uncertain, 
short-sighted  policy  of  the  government  con- 
cerning that  arm  of  the  public  service.  It 
was  the  period  of  the  impressment  of  Amer- 
ican seamen  by  the  English  authorities,  and 
the  period  when  commanders  of  British  cruis- 
ers held  themselves  authorized  to  search 
American  vessels  of  war  for  deserters — in 
short,  it  was  the  day  when  the  Chesapeake 
lowered  her  flag  to  the  Leopard . 

In  May,  1807,  Mr.  Shubrick  was  ordered  to 
the  Wasp , a beautiful  sloop  carrying  eight- 
een guns,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Smith,  and  destined  for  the  Mediterranean. 
On  the  10th  of  June  the  Wasp  sailed  for  En- 
gland, bearing  dispatches.  The  vessel  had 
been  but  a few  days  in  English  waters  when 
her  officers  received  the  newB  of  the  blow  to 
the  Chesapeake . They  were  burning  with  in- 
dignation at  this  insult  to  the  flag.  War 
was  looked  for  immediately.  Guns  were 
overhauled,  magazines  examined,  and  all 
prepared  for  a desperate  conflict.  The  offi- 
cers and  crew  were  constantly  put  through 
all  the  manoeuvres  of  a severe  naval  battle. 
And  every  other  ship  in  the  navy  carried  on 
l^e  same  practice,  not  only  at  the  moment, 
but  until  the  declaration  of  war,  five  years 
later.  This  vigilance  and  severe  discipline 
prepared  the  way  for  future  victories.  In 
October  the  Mediterranean  squadron  return- 
ed to  Boston.  Mr.  Shubrick  remained  in  the 
Wasp,  which  was  employed  in  enforcing  the 
embargo,  until  1810.  Not  only  the  com- 
mander, Captain  Lawrence,  but M all  the  of- 
ficers,199  wrote  Mr.  Shubrick,  at  a later  day, 
“were  of  high  character,  and  in  such  a 
school  and  at  such  a time  onr  yonng  aspir- 
ant was  in  the  way  to  learn  his  duty.” 
Captain  Lawrence  became  his  fast  friend. 
And  at  this  time  he  also  formed  an  intimacy 
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with  one  of  his  messmates,  a midshipman 
like  himself,  whose  home  was  in  the  Otsego 
hills.  It  was  an  intimacy  which  ripened 
into  a manly  friendship,  warm,  deep,  and 
lasting,  remaining  unbroken  until  the  last 
hours  of  life.  Mr.  Shubrick’s  friend  left  the 
navy  a year  or  two  later,  on  his  marriage, 
and  became  a farmer,  and  later  still  a writer, 
but  he  was  through  life  a sailor  at  heart,  and 
the  sympathy  between  them  remained  sin- 
gularly true  and  deep  from  early  youth  to 
old  age. 

The  war  cloud  hanging  over  the  country 
varied  frequently  in  aspect,  now  apparently 
dispersing  under  negotiation,  then  growing 
darker,  laden  with  fresh  outrage  of  the  laws 
and  rights  of  nations.  At  length,  in  1812, 
came  the  crisis.  It  found  the  naval  service 
of  the  country  utterly  inadequate  to  the  du- 
ties of  protecting  a vast  mercantile  marine 
and  of  defending  2000  miles  of  sea-board.  In 
the  year  1812  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  reg- 
istered 1060  sail,  of  which  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  were  in  effective  condi- 
tion— much  the  most  powerful  naval  force 
the  world  had  ever  seen;  more  powerful, 
indeed,  at  that  hour  than  the  armed  ma- 
rines of  all  other  Christian  powers  together. 
America  at  the  same  date  had  just  seventeen 
vessels  of  tear  in  effective  condition,  and  nine 
of  these  were  of  a class  less  than  frigates. 
It  is  true,  there  were  the  gun-boats ; but 
of  what  avail  that  entire  diminutive  fleet 
against  any  one  of  the  twenty  powerful 
squadrons  which  England  could  at  a mo- 
ment send  upon  the  American  coast  f “ It 
is  not  to  be  concealed,”  says  the  author  of 
the  History  of  the  Navy , “ that  at  this  pre- 
cise moment  three  two-decked  ships  of  the 
enemy  could  have  driven  the  whole  of  the 
public  marine  of  America  before  them.” 

After  the  declaration  of  war,  Mr.  Shubriok 
made  one  cruise  in  the  Hornet , Captain  Law- 
rence, and  saw  the  fine  chase  of  the  Belvi- 
dera  by  the  frigate  Constitution , Commodore 
Rodgers,  and  the  escape  of  the  English  ves- 
sel, so  skillfully  managed  by  her  command- 
er. In  January,  1613,  he  was  promoted,  and 
transferred  as  lieutenant  to  the  Constellation , 
Captain  Stewart,  fitting  out  at  Washington. 
As  soon  as  the  vessel  was  ready  for  sea,  she 
dropped  down  abreast  of  Craney  Island  to 
cover  the  fortifications  recently  begun  on 
that  ground. 

8ome  twenty  ships  of  the  line  of  the  ene- 
my’s force,  among  them  the  flags  of  two  ad- 
mirals, were  cruising  before  Hampton  Roads. 
On  the  18th  three  frigates  came  into  the 
roads,  one,  the  Junon,  moving  up  to  the  quar- 
antine ground  and  destroying  some  small 
vessels.  On  the  20th,  in  a misty  night,  a 
flotilla  of  fifteen  gun-boats,  one  under  Lieu- 
tenant Shubrick,  was  sent  out  to  attack  the 
English  vessel.  Forming  in  a crescent,  the 
flotilla  poured  a brisk  cannonade  into  the 
frigate.  It  was  some  time  before  this  fire 


was  returned,  as  the  oommander  of  the  .Te- 
non would  appear  to  have  been  taken  by 
surprise,  and,  indeed,  the  defense  was  so 
feeble  that  this  vessel  might  possibly  have 
been  captured  by  the  gun-boats  had  it  not 
been  for  her  two  consorts  moving  to  her 
support.  When  the  engagement  had  con- 
tinued about  an  hour,  the  flotilla  was  sig- 
naled to  withdraw.  The  boat  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Shubrick  happened  to  be 
nearest  to  the  enemy.  “ That  brave  young 
officer,”  said  Commodore  Tatnall,  an  eye- 
witness, “ obeyed  the  order  very  slowly , and 
continued  to  blaze  away  at  the  frigate.  This 
caused  the  concentration  of  the  enemy’s  fire 
upon  that  single  boat.  Still  he  moved  off 
slowly,  firing  as  he  retreated,  until  a signal 
made  especially  for  him  directed  him  to 
withdraw  and  take  in  tow  a disabled  gun- 
boat.” This  he  did  without  losing  a single 
man.  With  the  next  flood  tide  a fleet  of 
fourteen  sail  of  the  enemy  came  into  the 
roads,  and,  ascending  to  the  month  of  the 
James,  prepared  to  send  up  a large  force  in 
boats.  As  the  defense  of  the  batteries  on 
Craney  Island  was  of  great  moment,  Cap- 
tain Cassin,  then  in  command  at  Norfolk, 
sent  three  lieutenants  of  the  Constellation, 
among  them  Lieutenant  Shubrick,  with  100 
seamen,  to  take  charge  of  the  principal  bat- 
teries. On  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  en- 
emy landed  a large  force  at  a point  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  gun-boats,  and,  rather  later, 
a landing  was  also  attempted  on  Craney  Isl- 
and at  a point  protected  from  the  gun-boats, 
but  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  seamen’s  bat- 
tery. The  fire  from  this  battery,  one  gun 
of  which  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Shubrick,  is  said  to  have  been  delivered 
with  singular  coolness  and  precision.  It  was 
so  effectual  that  the  enemy  was  repulsed. 

So  great  was  the  British  force,  however, 
before  Hampton  Roads  that  the  good  ship 
Constellation  was  not  able  to  work  her  way 
out  to  sea.  She  remained  blockaded  through- 
out the  war.  It  is  said  that  during  those 
three  years  of  naval  warfare  England  had 
100  pennants  of  admirals  and  commodores 
flying  on  the  American  coast.  Lieutenant 
Shubrick,  unwilling  to  remain  idle,  left  the 
blockaded  ship,  and  was  transferred!,  as  third 
lieutenant  of  six,  to  the  Constitution , Captain 
Stewart,  which  had  just  been  refitted  at 
Boston.  This  celebrated  vessel,  always  a 
favorite  with  officers  and  men,  had  already 
received  in  nautical  parlance  the  name  of 
“Old  Ironsides.”  In  February,  1815,  the 
Constitution  was  cruising  between  Portugal 
and  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  where,  on  the 
20th,  two  vessels  of  the  enemy  were  seen  in 
the  offing,  one  a small  frigate,  the  other  a 
large  sloop  of  war.  After  much  nautical 
manoeuvring  to  prevent  a junction  be- 
tween the  enemy’s  vessels,  the  Constitution, 
at  six  in  the  evening,  showed  her  ensign  as 
a challenge,  and  prepared  for  immediate 
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action,  engaging  both  vessels  of  the  enemy 
at  the  same  time.  The  battle  was  fought 
by  moonlight.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
beautiful  manoeuvring  of  the  Constitution  be- 
tween her  two  antagonists ; often  shrouded 
in  a dense  cloud  of  smoke,  her  guns  were 
then  silent;  then  again,  a moment  later, 
when  the  moonlight  revealed  her  foe,  one 
broadside  was  poured  out  after  another 
with  terrible  rapidity.  At  a critical  mo- 
ment, as  the  cloud  of  smoke  rose,  both  ves- 
sels of  the  enemy  were  seen  close  at  hand, 
and  both  in  positions  favorable  to  them- 
selves. The  Constitution  poured  a broadside 
into  the  ship  abreast  of  her,  and  at  the  same 
moment  handled  her  sails  with  such  singu- 
lar skill  that  the  instant  she  had  delivered 
her  fire  she  backed  swiftly  astern,  compell- 
ing the  vessel  in  her  rear  to  move  her  posi- 
tion, in  order  to  avoid  a raking  fire  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  larger  ship  soon  aft- 
er struck.  It  was  the  Cyane . An  hour  later 
the  Constitution  was  looking  for  her  enemy’s 
consort,  which  had  been  partially  disabled, 
but  which  now  prepared  to  renew  the  ac- 
tion. The  fire  of  the  Constitution  was  so 
well  delivered,  however,  that  every  gun  told, 
and  the  vessels  were  so  near  that  the  rip- 
ping of  the  enemy’s  planks  was  heard  by  the 
American  officers.  The  gallant  Englishman 
was  compelled  to  strike.  The  vessel  proved 
to  be  the  Levant,  and  Lieutenant  Shubrick 
was  sent  on  board  to  take  possession.  In 
this  remarkable  moon-lit  battle  Captain 
Stewart,  with  one  vessel  opposed  to  two, 
handled  the  Constitution  with  such  consum- 
mate skill  that  the  conflict  has  always  been 
considered  as  among  the  most  brilliant  nau- 
tical manoeuvring  on  record. 

Lieutenant  Shubrick  had  a narrow  escape 
after  the  battle  was  over.  He  was  standing 
on  deck,  attending  to  his  duties,  when  a por- 
tion of  the  mast  fell  and  struck  him  on  the 
head.  He  was  stunned,  and  would  proba- 
bly have  been  killed  had  it  not  been  for  the 
iron  boarding  cap  which  he  still  wore.  The 
iron  was  indented  by  the  blow,  and  he  re- 
ceived a wound  on  the  skull  which,  in  heal- 
ing, left  a small  protuberance.  This  at  a 
later  day  proved  a puzzle  to  phrenologists, 
to  his  own  great  amusement.  The  Eagle  of 
the  Cincinnati  was  sent  to  Lieutenant  Shu- 
brick by  the  South  Carolina  branch  of  the 
order  at  the  close  of  the  war,  after  the  loss 
of  his  elder  brother  in  the  Epervier,  and  in 
especial  acknowledgment  of  his  own  per- 
sonal services. 

During  the  years  of  peace  which  followed 
the  war  of  1812  Lieutenant  Shubrick  was 
much  in  society,  where  he  was  always  a 
great  favorite.  There  was  a peculiar  charm 
in  his  manner  which  from  early  manhood  to 
old  age  made  him  a delightful  companion. 
This  rare  charm  of  manner  was,  indeed,  in 
him  a high  personal  merit,  for  it  was  entire- 
ly frank  and  unstudied,  the  healthful  out- 


| flow  of  a generous,  courteous,  manly  nature, 
j There  was  the  polish  of  high -breeding,  but 
it  was  the  harmony  of  a fine  individual  char- 
acter underlying  the  surface  which  gave  the 
charm  of  life  and  reality.  For  a gentleman- 
ly naval  officer  a manner  more  happy  could 
scarcely  be  conceived.  And  his  personal  ap- 
pearance was  equally  in  his  favor  : feature, 
form,  and  carriage  were  all  manly  and  dis- 
tinguished; the  position  of  his  head  was 
fine,  slightly  thrown  back,  but  as  easy  as 
possible,  while  the  frank,  fearless,  often  joy- 
ous look  from  the  brown  eye,  and  the  smile, 
always  kindly  and  often  delicately  express- 
ive of  wit  or  humor,  gave  additional  attrac- 
tion to  the  face. 

In  September,  1815,  Lieutenant  Shubrick 
was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  Cordelia  Weth- 
ered,  daughter  of  John  Wethered,  Esq.,  of 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland — a marriage 
which  remained  unbroken  for  nearly  fifty- 
nine  years. 

He  went  to  the  Mediterranean  rather  later 
as  flag-lieutenant  of  Commodore  Hull.  In 
1820  he  received  his  commission  as  com- 
mander. In  1829  he  was  ordered  to  the 
command  of  the  Lexington , and  made  a cruise 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador  for  the  protection 
of  the  American  fisheries.  At  the  close  of 
the  fishing  season  he  went  to  the  West  In- 
dies and  brought  home  the  remains  of  Com- 
modore Perry.  In  1830,  the  period  of  the 
Nullification  troubles,  he  was  at  the  navy- 
yard  in  Washington.  His  commission  as 
captain  dates  from  1831.  During  four  years, 
from  1833  to  1837,  he  was  employed  on  ord- 
nance duty,  and  from  this  period,  as  experi- 
ence gave  additional  value  to  his  services,  he 
was  often  engaged  in  various  practical  du- 
ties of  importance  connected  with  the  navy, 
and  repeatedly  received  the  assurance  of  the 
entire  confidence  of  successive  Secretaries  at 
the  head  of  the  department.  His  high  rep- 
utation for  fidelity,  integrity,  promptness, 
and  business  capacity  was  indeed  well  earn- 
ed by  earnest  devotion  to  every  duty  in- 
trusted to  him,  whether  ashore  or  afloat. 

In  1839  Captain  Shubrick  first  hoisted  his 
broad  pennant  as  commodore,  in  command 
of  the  West  India  squadron.  On  his  return, 
in  1840,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
navy-yard  at  Norfolk.  In  1844  he  received 
from  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  a sword 
of  great  beauty  in  design  and  execution,  as  a 
testimonial  of  the  just  appreciation  in  which 
his  services  were  held  by  his  native  State. 
The  resolution  of  the  Legislature  which  ac- 
companied the  sword  expressed  very  strong- 
ly their  “high  sense  of  his  distinguished 
gallantry  and  good  conduct.”  In  1845-46 
he  was  again  engaged  in  ordnance  duty. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1846,  war  was  de- 
clared against  Mexico.  Commodore  Shu- 
brick was  then  in  command  of  the  navy- 
yard  at  Washington.  May  14  he  offered 
himself  to  the  department  for  active  serv- 
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ice,  and  a few  days  later  was  informed  that 
the  Secretary  wished  him  to  go  to  the  Pa- 
cific to  take  command  of  the  squadron  on 
the  western  coast.  June  I the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Mason,  wrote  to  him  as  follows : 

“ Commodore, — You  will  hold  yourself  in  readiness 
to  proceed  in  the  United  States  ship  Independence  to 
the  Pacific,  for  the  command  of  the  United  States  na- 
val forces  on  that  station.” 

Again,  J uly  9,  the  Secretary  wrote  as  follows : 

“Commodour,— You  are  herein  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  to  relieve  Commodore  John  T.  Bloat” 

The  Independence  was  lying  at  Boston,  in 
an  unfinished  state,  and  with  a new  crew, 
but  the  broad  pennant  of  the  commodore 
was  hoisted  on  the  vessel  August  10,  and 
on  the  29th  she  was  reported  outside  of 
Boston  Light.  The  Independence  arrived  at 
Valparaiso  December  2.  Commodore  Bid- 
dle had  arrived  at  the  same  port  only  a few 
hoars  earlier  with  the  squadron  from  the 
East  Indies.  There  was  a singular  incon- 
sistency in  the  ordera  he  had  received  from 
the  department  and  those  given  to  Commo- 
dore Shnbrick.  The  orders  to  Commodore 
Biddle  were  worded  as  follows : 

“ Mmf  IS,  1846. 

“ Comm o does, — A state  of  war  has  been  declared  by 
Congreee  to  exist  between  the  United  States  and  the 
republic  of  Mexico.  You  will  therefore,  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch,  appear  with  the  squadron  under  your 
command  off  California,  and  take  command  of  the  Pa- 
cific squadron.” 

Commodore  Biddle  was  the  senior  officer. 
The  orders  to  Commodore  Shnbrick  were 
essentially  the  same,  and  of  later  date.  Se- 
rious difficulties  might,  under  leas  favorable 
circumstances,  have  resulted  from  this  ir- 
regularity in  the  orders  from  the  depart- 
ment. But  it  was  the  first  wish  of  both  of- 
ficers to  serve  the  country  faithfully.  In 
accordance  with  naval  etiquette,  Commo- 
dore Biddle,  as  senior  officer,  took  command. 
Commodore  Shubrick  sailed  immediately  for 
Monterey,  where  he  arrived  in  eight  days 
from  Valparaiso,  the  voyage  from  Boston 
round  the  oontinent,  including  delays,  hav- 
ing been  made  in  the  remarkably  short  time 
of  146  days.  He  proceeded  immediately  to 
organize  and  discipline  the  forces.  On  the 
arrival  of  Commodore  Biddle,  in  April,  he 
hoisted  the  red  pennant  of  a subordinate 
commander,  and  was  sent  to  blockade  Maz- 
atlan.  He  was  soon  recalled  to  Monterey, 
however,  when  Commodore  Biddle  informed 
him  officially  that  he  was  abont  to  give  up 
the  command  and  return  home.  Commo- 
dore 8hubrick  then  laid  before  the  depart- 
ment the  plans  he  had  already  made  for 
taking  possession  of  all  the  ports  on  the 
western  coast  of  Mexico.  On  the  19th  of 
July  the  command  was  formally  transferred 
to  him,  and  he  immediately  prepared  for 
active  operations.  A supply  of  small-arms 
was  procured,  and  having  drilled  the  sea- 
men of  the  squadron  thoroughly  in  their 


use  for  service  ashore,  the  commander-in- 
chief directed  Captain  Lavalette  to  proceed 
to  the  Gulf  of  California  with  the  Congreee 
and  the  Portsmouth , and  to  commence  op- 
erations by  taking  possession  of  Gnaymas, 
nearly  at  the  head  of  the  gulf — an  order 
which  was  handsomely  executed.  On  the 
27th  of  October  Commodore  Shubrick  sail- 
ed from  Monterey  for  Cape  San  Lncas  with 
the  Independence  and  the  Cyane,  Captain  Du- 
pont. At  San  Lucas  he  was  joined  by  Cap- 
tain Lavalette  in  the  Congress . After  tak- 
ing possession  of  San  Josd,  the  principal 
mart  of  Lower  California,  and  a resort  of 
our  whalers,  aud  quieting  some  disturbances 
at  Todos  Santos,  be  sailed  for  Mazatlan  with 
the  Independenoe}  the  Congress , and  the  Cyane. 

Mazatlan  was  then  the  most  important 
point  on  the  western  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica, containing  11,000  inhabitants,  with  a 
garrison  of  some  1200  regular  troops.  On 
the  10th  of  November  the  American  fleet 
came  in  sight  of  the  town.  A plan  of  the 
coast  and  harbor  had  been  given  to  the  com- 
manders, and  the  position  to  be  taken  by 
each  vessel  marked  on  this  chart.  The 
wind  was  moderate,  and  evening  was  at 
hand.  The  commander-in-chief  inquired  if 
the  ships  could  take  their  positions  after 
dark.  The  answer  from  all  was  affirmative. 
They  were  then  ordered  to  proceed.  Maz- 
atlan is  built  on  a peninsula.  There  is  a 
bend  in  the  outer  shore,  called  the  “ Old 
Harbor.”  The  Congress  led  off  in  fine  style, 
and  swept  into  position  in  this  outer  har- 
bor. The  shore  being  low  here,  the  ship 
from  this  point  could  command  several  of 
the  roads  leading  from  the  town,  and  effect- 
ively cover  the  landing,  should  the  surf  al- 
low this  reach  of  the  shore  to  be  chosen  for 
the  purpose.  It  was  considered  a hazard- 
ous anchorage,  but  a position  favorable  for 
attack,  and  boldly  taken  in  the  dim  evening 
light.  The  Cyane  moved  onward  into  the 
New  Harbor,  her  light  draught  enabling  her 
to  anchor  so  close  to  the  bar  that  her  gnns 
could  reach  the  wharf,  aud  cover  a landing 
there.  The  flag-ship  Independence  mean- 
while Btood  off  for  another  slight  bend  in 
the  shore,  where  a break  in  the  hills  gives  a 
view  eastward  of  the  most  important  part 
of  the  town.  Steadily  she  made  her  way  in 
the  darkness  to  the  position  allotted  to  her, 
dropped  her  anchor,  and  swinging  round, 
her  stern  almost  in  the  rollers,  the  prond 
ship  showed  her  imposing  gun-deck  tier  of 
lights  to  the  town.  No  vessel  bad  ever  be- 
fore taken  the  anchorage  chosen  by  Commo- 
dore Shnbrick  for  his  flag-ship  on  that  No- 
vember evening.  An  English  vessel  of  war 
was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  and  her 
officers  expressed  their  admiration  strongly 
at  the  skillful  manner  in  which  the  three 
vessels  took  their  different  positions,  invest- 
ing the  town  so  effectually. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  Mazat- 
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lan  was  summoned  to  surrender.  Colonel 
Telles,  the  commander  of  the  port,  tore  up 
the  letter  of  Commodore  Shubrick,  with  in- 
solent threats.  Orders  were  then  given  for 
an  immediate  landing.  The  town  was  not 
to  be  bombarded,  but  to  be  taken  by  assault. 
Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  surf,  no  at- 
tempt to  laud  could  be  made  from  without, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  enter  the  harbor 
in  boats,  and  to  land  at  the  wharf.  The 
boats  of  the  different  ships  entered  the  har- 
bor in  three  lines,  commanded  by  their  re- 
spective officers,  Commodore  Shubrick  di- 
recting their  movements  in  person.  Five 
pieces  of  artillery,  recently  captured  in 
Lower  California,  and  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Livingston,  accompanied  the 
detachment.  The  Cyane  sprung  her  broad- 
side, to  cover  the  landing  if  necessary.  The 
movement  of  the  boats  was  swift ; the  men 
were  soon  ashore,  and  formed  into  compa- 
nies while  the  artillery  was  landing.  The 
whole  force,  600  strong,  then  began  their 
march  toward  the  cuartel  or  fort  which 
protected  the  town.  They  had  expected 
decided  opposition,  the  Mexican  force  being 
nearly  two  to  one,  exclusive  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  town,  which  in  itself  offered 
many  natural  facilities  for  defense ; but  the 
threats  of  Colonel  Telles  proved  idle  bluster. 
The  Mexicans,  who  had  recently  fought  with 
determined  resistance  on  several  occasions 
in  California,  now  retreated  without  strik- 
ing a blow.  Commodore  Shubrick  marched 
his  force  through  the  town  to  the  cuartel 
without  opposition,  and  the  American  dag 
was  hoisted  under  a salute  from  the  Inde- 
pendence. Measures  were  immediately  taken 
for  the  defense  of  the  captured  town;  a 
garrison  of  seamen  and  marines  was  organ- 
ized, and  Captain  Lavalette  appointed  gov- 
ernor. The  squadron  moved  into  the  har- 
bor ; the  terms  of  occupation  were  arranged 
with  the  municipal  junta ; the  custom-house 
was  opened,  and  a tariff  of  duties,  modified 
to  suit  the  trade  of  the  coast,  was  establish- 
ed. In  five  months  more  than  $250,000  of 
duties  was  collected  at  this  port.  Redoubts 
were  erected  and  manned  on  the  landward 
side  of  the  town  to  anticipate  an  attack, 
and  sorties  were  frequently  made  to  drive 
the  Mexioan  force  farther  back  into  the 
country.  The  towns,  and  other  lesser  places 
captured,  were  held  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  but  the  large  force  required  on  shore 
for  this  purpose  prevented  Commodore  Shu- 
brick from  fully  carrying  out  his  original 
plan  of  taking  possession  of  Acapulco  and 
other  small  ports  to  the  southward.  In 
July,  1848,  on  the  proclamation  of  peace,  he 
returned  home  in  the  Independence . 

His  first  duty  after  the  Mexican  war  was 
connected  with  the  ordnance  department. 

In  the  summer  of  1851  he  left  his  home  in 
Washington  and  came  up  into  the  high- 
lands of  Otsego.  The  friend  of  his  youth, 


from  whom  he  had  never  known  a moment’s 
estrangement,  was  fatally  ill.  The  half- 
paralyzed  hand  could  no  longer  hold  the 
pen,  but  the  mind  was  still  active,  and  the 
heart  warm  as  ever.  At  that  moment,  in- 
deed, within  a few  weeks  of  his  death,  Mr. 
Cooper  was  dictating  passages  connected 
with  a continuation  of  the  History  of  the 
Nary,  and  another  work  which  his  sanguine 
spirit  still  hoped  to  finish.  The  friends  en- 
joyed some  pleasant,  peaceful  days  togeth- 
er ; both  were  cheerful  and  buoyant  by  na- 
ture. They  parted  with  the  affection  of 
nearly  fifty  years  still  warm  and  true.  It 
was  their  last  meeting  on  earth;  but  the 
survivor  carried  with  him  an  affectionate 
regard  for  the  memory  of  his  friend  for 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century  longer,  until 
the  latest  days  of  his  own  life. 

In  August,  1852,  a Light-house  Board  was 
established  by  act  of  Congress.  Commodore 
Shubrick  was  placed  on  the  board,  and  be- 
came its  chairman,  a position  he  held  for 
nineteen  yearB,  although  there  were  inter- 
ruptions when  his  services  were  required 
elsewhere. 

In  the  summer  of  1853  he  was  employed 
on  important  and  critical  duty  connected 
with  the  vexed  question  of  the  fisheries. 
The  aspect  of  affairs  was  threatening.  A 
little  rough  handling  of  the  subject  might 
have  brought  on  war.  Perhaps  no  better 
testimony  to  the  value  of  his  services  and 
his  high  personal  character  could  be  found 
than  the  choice  of  Commodore  Shubrick  for 
this  delicate  duty.  In  his  hands  the  honor 
of  the  country  would  be  safe  beyond  all 
doubt,  while  at  the  same  time  his  discre- 
tion, his  sense  of  justice,  and  the  courtesy 
of  manner  for  which  he  was  distinguished 
W'ould  temper  his  decision.  In  July  he 
sailed  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
in  commaud  of  the  squadron  ordered  to  the 
fishing  grounds,  the  Princeton  bearing  his 
broad  pennant.  The  work  allotted  to  him 
was  very  thoroughly  done.  Preliminary  in- 
quiries were  made  of  the  collectors  of  our 
own  Eastern  ports,  and  of  the  principal 
houses  directly  connected  with  the  fisher- 
ies. The  Princeton  then  proceeded  to  Hali- 
fax, where  Commodore  Shubrick  met  Vice- 
Admiral  Seymour,  commanding  the  naval ' 
forces  of  England  on  that  station.  The 
conference  with  Admiral  Seymour  settled 
satisfactorily  the  most  pressing  questions 
under  temporary  arrangements,  looking  for- 
ward to  a treaty  of  reciprocity  on  the  same 
subject  then  under  consideration,  and  which 
was  signed  the  following  year.  The  En- 
glish authorities  in  the  Provinces,  both  civil 
and  military,  were  very  decided  in  their 
gratification  at  the  just  and  conciliatory 
course  taken  by  Commodore  Shubrick  and 
his  officers  on  this  occasion.  As  usual,  the 
discipline  of  the  fleet  was  excellent.  A brill- 
iant public  entertainment  was  given  by  the 
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civil  and  military  authorities  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  to  Commodore  Shubrick  and  his 
officers  at  the  close  of  the  cruise.  The  au- 
thorities at  Washington  on  the  return  of  the 
squadron  expressed  their  approbation  very 
strongly.  The  department  “ was  struck  with 
the  amount  of  service  rendered,  and  with 
the  good  judgment  with  which  it  was  com- 
bined,” and  expressed  its  “admiration  for 
the  promptness,  energy,  and  cheerful  zeal 
shown  by  the  flag-officer  and  all  under  his 
command.” 

After  a renewal  of  difficulties  a few  years 
later,  Commodore  Shubrick  lived  to  see  the 
inauguration  of  a happier  era  in  1871,  when 
the  old  forms  of  a subtle  diplomacy  were  ex- 
changed for  the  more  manly  principle  of  up- 
right arbitration. 

In  1858  there  was  again  an  interruption 
to  the  duties  of  Commodore  Shubrick  at 
the  Light-house  Board.  He  was  once  more 
afloat.  For  some  years  there  had  been  dif- 
ficulties between  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  Paraguay,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  jealousy  of  Lopez,  who 
aimed  at  retaining  a monopoly  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  in  his  own  hands. 
At  that  date  in  Paraguay  the  government 
was  the  chief  merchant  and  manufacturer. 
True,  a decree  of  1845  had  nominally  open- 
ed the  country  to  foreigners,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  decree  an  American  compa- 
ny of  some  importance  had  purchased  lands 
and  established  mills  and  factories  on  the 
Paraguay  River,  some  miles  below  Asun- 
cion, the  capital.  The  gross  injustice  of 
Lopez  to  this  company,  the  obstacles  thrown  ‘ 
in  its  way,  the  vexations  it  endured,  termi- 
nated at  length  in  the  arbitrary  closing  of 
the  cigar  factory  by  the  government  of  Par- 
aguay. Personal  insults  to  the  American 
oonsul  and  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States  also  required  redress.  And  finally, 
when  the  Water  Witch , Commander  Page, 
ascended  the  river,  prepared  to  exchange 
the  ratification  of  a treaty  already  agreed 
upon  between  the  two  governments,  she  was 
fired  upon  by  a Paraguayan  fort.  To  settle 
these  difficulties,  and  to  show  to  the  coun- 
tries in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  force 
at  the  command  of  the  United  States,  a 
powerful  fleet  was  sent  into  those  waters, 
consisting,  said  President  Buchanan  in  his 
Message,  of  “ nineteen  armed  vessels,  great 
and  small,  carrying  200  guns  and  2500  men, 
under  the  command  of  the  veteran  and  gal- 
lant Shubrick.”  Commodore  Shubrick  sail- 
ed from  New  York  in  the  Sabine , his  flag- 
ship, October  17.  When  three  days  out,  the 
ship  was  struck  by  a cyclone,  which  lasted 
three  days,  and  threw  her  on  her  beam  ends. 
For  five  hours  she  was  kept  down,  straining 
under  the  terrible  force  of  the  hurricane, 
the  roaring  of  the  tempest  sounding,  said 
Commodore  Shubrick  at  a later  day,  as  the 
howling  of  infuriated  wild  animals  in  a for- 


est might  be  supposed  to  sound.  Every  pre- 
caution had  been  taken  at  the  approach  of 
the  gale,  and  the  vessel  was  lying  to  under 
bare  poles.  Had  she  been  scudding,  she 
must  have  foundered.  Such  at  least  was 
the  opinion  of  her  officers.  An  examination 
of  her  condition  after  the  hurricane  proved 
her  to  be  too  much  crippled  to  proceed  on 
the  long  voyage  before  her.  She  was  tak- 
en to  Bermuda,  where  the  authorities  court- 
eously offered  every  assistance,  and  she  was 
repaired  in  the  dry-dock.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  this  delay,  the  expedition  was  en- 
tirely successful.  All  difficulties  were  sat- 
isfactorily adjusted.  The  commissioner,  Mr. 
Bowlin,  arrived  at  Asuncion  January  25, 
1859,  and  in  three  weeks  all  the  objects  of 
his  mission  were  thoroughly  accomplished. 
A fleet  of  nineteen  vessels  so  well  command- 
ed proved  the  best  possible  argument  in 
favor  of  the  just  demands  of  the  commis- 
sioner. “To  the  zeal,  energy,  discretion, 
and  courteous  and  gallant  bearing  of  Flag- 
officer  Shubrick  and  the  officers  under  his 
command  in  conducting  an  expedition  far 
into  the  interior  of  a remote  country,  en- 
countering not  only  great  physical  difficul- 
ties, but  the  fears  and  apprehensions  and 
prejudices  of  ' numerous  states,  is  the  coun- 
try largely  indebted  for  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  and  for  the  friendly  feeling  which 
now  prevails  toward  the  United  States  in 
all  that  part  of  South  America.”  Such  was 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  simple  dignity  and  the  kindly  courtesy 
of  bearing  natural  to  Commodore  Shubrick 
never  failed  to  attract  the  respect  and  re- 
gard of  all  whom  he  met  on  official  duty. 
“He  represented  us  abroad  with  men  of 
high  rank  better  than  any  officer  we  ever 
had,”  said  Admiral  Dupont.  General  Ur- 
quiera,  President  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, received  him  with  especial  honors,  and 
presented  him  with  a handsome  sword  in 
testimony  of  “ respect  for  his  high  charac- 
ter.” Congress,  by  joint  resolution,  allowed 
him  to  accept  this  beautiful  sword — a grace- 
ful close  to  his  last  service  afloat. 

The  grave  crisis  which  convulsed  the  en- 
tire country  was  now  at  hand.  We  all  re- 
member the  firing  of  the  first  gun,  the  roll 
of  the  first  drum,  calling  brother  to  arm 
against  brother.  Those  were  sounds  which 
seemed  to  pierce  our  very  heart’s  core.  And 
we  can  all  remember  the  deep  anxiety  with 
which  we  awaited  intelligence  of  the  course 
taken  by  this  or  that  distinguished  public 
man.  One  was  wavering,  another  was  stead- 
fast, another  had  deserted  the  flag  and  the 
country.  Probably  among  the  military  of- 
ficers, whether  of  the  army  or  the  navy, 
there  was  not  one  placed  in  a position  more 
painful,  not  one  more  sorely  tried,  than  Ad- 
miral Shubrick.  The  firat  gun  in  that  frat- 
ricidal strife  was  fired  at  Charleston,  within 
sight  of  his  paternal  home  at  Belvedere. 
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The  first  State  to  take  the  fatal  step  of  se- 
cession was  his  native  State,  in  whose  early 
history  he  had  always  felt  a just  and  hon- 
orable pride.  In  many  of  the  best  homes 
in  Charleston,  on  many  plantations  of  the 
State,  were  men,  women,  and  children  with 
kindred  blood  to  his  own  flowing  in  their 
veins.  Scarce  a public  man  in  Carolina  of 
honorable  name  and  character  who  was  not 
known  to  him  ; very  many  were  his  friends. 
His  high  standing  as  an  officer  and  his  per- 
sonal character  rendered  his  example  of  im- 
portance to  the  Confederate  leaders  : stren- 
uous efforts  were  made  to  shake  his  loyalty 
by  those  high  in  authority  in  Carolina.  The 
natural  strength  of  his  feelings,  the  unusual 
warmth  of  his  attachments,  must  have  giv- 
en additional  force  to  the  trial.  We  draw 
the  veil  over  what  to  a man  like  himself  I 
must  have  been  hours  of  anguish.  The  re- 
sult is  known.  No  subtlety  could  mislead 
his  honest  mind.  No  flattery  could  blind 
him  to  plain  duty.  No  force  of  cutting 
abuse  could  move  him.  He  remained  at 
his  post  in  Washington,  and  after  the  de- 
feat at  Bull  Run  offered  himself  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  active  service.  At  this  date  he 
even  volunteered  to  aid  in  defending  the 
forts  near  Washington. 

In  December,  1861,  Congress  passed  a law 
creating  a retired  list,  whereby  all  navy  of- 
ficers are  considered  “ retired”  after  forty- 
five  years'  service,  or  on  attaining  the  age 
of  sixty-two  years.  At  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law  Commodore  Shubrick  had 
fulfilled  both  of  these  conditions.  But  the 
department  used  a discretionary  power  in 
the  application  of  the  law ; some  exceptions 
were  made,  and  Commodore  Shubrick  con- 
tinued for  ten  years  longer  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  chairman  of  the  Light-house  Board. 
In  1662  he  received  his  commission  as  rear- 
admiral  on  the  retired  list. 

Men  of  upright  and  unprejudiced  minds 
as  they  move  onward  through  life  are  often 
gradually  led  to  raise  their  eyes  higher. 
Such  is  the  natural  result  of  experience. 
Holy  truths  which,  though  acknowledged, 
are  yet  half  forgotten  in  the  passionate  day 
of  youth,  rise  more  clearly  before  the  mind 
at  a period  of  greater  calm  and  thoughtful- 
ness. Fidelity  to  every  duty,  however  se- 
vere and  onerous,  however  trivial  and  irk- 
some, was  perhaps  the  most  striking  vir- 
tue in  the  character  of  Admiral  Shubrick. 
With  him,  to  know  a duty  was  to  perform 
it,  at  whatever  sacrifice.  And  there  was 
also  a manly  humility  in  his  nature  which 
was  a fine  element  in  a character  so  noble. 
This  fidelity  to  duty,  this  generous  humil- 
ity, led  him  year  by  year  nearer  to  his  God. 
Born  and  baptized  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
he  became  in  mature  life  a faithful  com- 
municant of  that  Church.  His  attendance 
at  public  worship  was  regular  not  only 
on  Sunday,  but  at  other  services.  During 


Lent,  in  the  cold  gray  dawn  of  the  winter 
mornings  his  manly  figure  was  daily  seen 
moving  toward  the  parish  church  for  the 
early  prayers.  Yes,  and  following  in  his 
steps  came  another  manly  figure  from  the 
same  household,  more  humble,  less  erect, 
with  the  gray  head  and  dark  face  of  u Uncle 
Simon,”  a worthy  freedman,  honored  and  es- 
teemed by  many  who  knew  him  in  Washing- 
ton. Master  and  servant  knelt  daily  togeth- 
er at  those  early  services. 

Years  passed  over.  He  had  counted  the 
allotted  threescore  and  ten,  and  still  he  was 
engaged  in  public  duties,  giving  faithful  at- 
tention to  his  work,  and  making  journeys 
of  inspection  from  time  to  time  to  different 
points  of  the  coast.  And  he  was  still  a 
charming  companion,  the  reverence  felt  for 
his  venerable  character  and  increasing  years 
adding  a higher  interest  to  the  pleasure  he 
had  always  carried  with  him  into  society. 
His  private  life  from  early  youth  had  been 
one  of  singular  beauty,  pure,  faithful,  gen- 
erous, manly,  in  all  its  varied  relations.  In 
1871  Congress  passed  a law  relieving  all  re- 
tired officers  from  duty.  The  work  of  Ad- 
miral Shubrick  as  chairman  of  the  Light- 
house Board  ceased  at  that  date,  which 
closed  a service  of  sixty-five  years,  during 
which  he  had  been  unemployed  only  six 
yearo  and  eight  months. 

His  general  health  had  now  become  im- 
paired, and  his  sight  was  seriously  affected. 
He  was  compelled  to  give  up  reading,  which 
through  life  had  been  one  of  his  greatest 
pleasures.  The  bright  joyous  manner  nat- 
ural to  him  was  now  gradually  passing  away 
into  the  quiet  of  advanced  age,  though  oc- 
casionally with  an  old  friend  he  had  still  a 
great  deal  to  say  in  his  usual  pleasant  way. 
Attachment  to  his  friends  remained  unabat- 
ed, and  his  affections  vividly  warm  to  the 
last.  And  he  was  still  interested  in  all  pub- 
lic events  of  importance,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  hearing  the  papers  read  morning 
and  evening.  The  blindness  he  had  feared 
never  darkened  his  sight  entirely.  The 
dignity  of  extreme  old  age  was  in  him 
very  touching,  and  those  who  were  with 
him  most  frequently  felt  that  the  loveliness 
of  his  character  and  manner  could  scarcely 
be  described  with  full  justice. 

Surrounded  by  far  more  than  common 
love  and  reverence  and  devotion,  he  died 
peacefully,  at  his  house  in  Washington,  May 
24, 1874,  wanting  but  a few  months  of  com- 
pleting his  eighty-fourth  year. 

The  general  order  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  on  the  same  day,  announcing 
the  death  of  Rear-Admiral  Shubrick,  closes 
with  the  following  passage : “ In  every  trust 
committed  to  him  during  life  he  has  de- 
served well  of  the  republic,  and,  dying,  he 
leaves  to  the  service  the  conspicuous,  exam- 
ple of  a life  of  wisdom,  courtesy,  courage, 
and  spotless  honor.” 
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A WOMAN-HATER. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

INA  KLOSKING  worked  night  and  day 
upop.  Siebel  in  Gounod's  Faust,  and  upon 
the  songs  that  had  been  added  to  give  weight 
to  the  part. 

She  came  early  to  the  theatre  at  night, 
and  sat,  half  dressed,  fatigued,  and  nervous, 
in  her  dressing-room. 

Crash ! — the  first  coup  (Tarehet  announced 
the  overture,  and  roused  her  energy,  as  if 
Ithuriel's  spear  had  pricked  her.  She  came 
down  dressed,  to  listen  at  one  of  the  upper 
entrances,  to  fill  herself  with  the  musical 
theme,  before  taking  her  part  in  it,  and  also 
to  gauge  the  audience  and  the  singers. 

The  man  Faust  was  a German;  but  the 
musical  part  Faust  seems  better  suited  to 
an  Italian  or  a Frenchman.  Indeed,  some 
say  that,  as  a rule,  the  German  geniuB  ex* 
cels  in  creation,  and  the  Italian  in  repre- 
sentation or  interpretation.  For  my  part,  I 
am  unable  to  judge  nations  in  the  lump,  as 
some  fine  fellows  do,  because  nations  are 
composed  of  very  different  individuals,  and 
I know  only  one  to  the  million;  but  I do 
take  on  me  to  say  that  the  individual  Herr 
who  executed  Doctor  Faustus  at  Homburg 
that  night,  had  every  thing  to  learn,  except 
what  he  had  to  unlearn.  His  person  was 
obese ; his  delivery  of  the  words  was  mouth- 
ing, chewing,  and  gurgling ; and  he  uttered 
the  notes  in  tune,  but  without  point,  pathos, 
or  passion ; a steady  lay  clerk  from  York  or 
Durham  Cathedral  would  have  done  a little 
better,  because  he  would  have  been  no  cold- 
er at  heart,  and  more  exact  in  time,  and 
would  have  sung  clean,  whereas  this  gentle- 
man set  his  windpipe  trembling  all  through 
the  business,  as  if  palsy  was  passion.  By 
what  system  of  leverage  such  a man  came 
to  be  hoisted  on  to  such  a pinnacle  of  song 
as  Faust,  puzzled  our  English  friends  in 
front  as  much  as  it  did  the  Anglo-Danish 
artist  at  the  wing ; for  English  girls  know 
what  is  what  in  opera. 

The  Marguerite  had  a voice  of  sufficient 
compass,  and  rather  sweet,  though  thin. 
The  part  demands  a better  actress  than  Pat- 
ti, and  this  Friiulein  was  not  half  as  good : 
she  put  on  the  painful  grin  of  a prize-fight- 
er who  has  received  a staggerer,  and  grinned 
all  through  the  part,  though  there  is  little 
in  it  to  grin  at.  She  also  suffered  by  having 
to  play  to  a Faust  milked  of  his  poetry,  and 
self-smitten  with  a “ tremolo,”  which,  as  I 
said  before,  is  the  voice  of  palsy,  and  is  not, 
nor  ever  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  the  voice  of 
passion.  Bless  your  heart,  passion  is  a man- 
ly thing,  a womanly  thing,  a grand  thing — 
not  a feeble,  quavering,  palsied,  anile,  senile 
thing.  Learn  that,  ye  trembling,  quavering 
idiots  of  song  1 


“ They  let  me  down,”  whispered  Ina  Klos- 
king  to  her  faithful  Ashmead.  “ I feel  all 
out  of  tune.  I shall  never  be  able.  And 
the  audience  so  cold.  It  will  be  like  sing- 
ing in  a sepulchre.” 

“ What  would  you  think  of  them  if  they 
applauded  T ” said  Ashmead. 

“ I should  say  they  were  good,  charitable 
souls,  and  the  very  audience  I shall  want  in 
five  minutes.” 

“ No,  no,”  said  Ashmead ; “ all  you  want 
is  a discriminating  audience ; and  this  is  one. 
Remember,  they  have  all  seen  Patti  in  Mar- 
guerite. Is  it  likely  they  would  applaud 
this  tin  stick  f” 

Ina  turned  the  conversation  with  femi- 
nine quickness.  “Mi.  Ashmead,  have  you 
kept  your  promise ; my  name  is  not  in  the 
programme  !” 

“ It  is  not ; and  a great  mistake  too.” 

“ I have  not  been  announoed  by  name  in 
any  way  f ” 

“ No.  But  of  course  I have  nursed  you  a 
bit.” 

“ Nursed  me  t What  is  that  t Oh,  what 
have  you  been  doing  f No  charlatanerie,  I 
hope.” 

“Nothing  of  the  kind,”  said  Ashmead, 
stoutly ; “ only  the  regular  business.” 

“ And  pray  what  is  the  regular  business  t” 
inquired  Ina,  distrustfully. 

“ Why,  of  course  I sent  on  the  manager  to 
say  that  Mademoiselle  Schwaub  was  taken 
seriously  ill ; that  we  had  been  fearing  we 
must  break  faith  with  the  public  for  the 
first  time ; but  that  a cautatrice,  who  had 
left  the  stage,  appreciated  our  difficulty,  and 
had,  with  rare  kindness,  come  to  our  aid 
for  this  one  night : we  felt  sure  a Humbug 
audience — what  am  I saying  f — a Homburg 
audience  would  appreciate  this,  and  make 
due  allowance  for  a performance  undertaken 
in  such  a spirit,  and  with  imperfect  rehears- 
als, etc. ; in  short,  the  usual  patter ; and  the 
usual  effect,  great  applause  — indeed,  the 
only  applause  that  I have  heard  in  this  thea- 
tre to-night.  Ashmead  ahead  of  Gounod, 
so  far.” 

Ina  Klosking  put  both  hands  before  her 
face  and  uttered  a little  moan.  She  had  real- 
ly a soul  above  these  artifices.  “ 80  then,” 
said  she,  “if  they  do  receive  me,  it  will  be 
•out  of  charity.” 

“ No,  no ; bnt  on  your  first  night  you  most 
have  two  strings  to  yonr  bow.” 

“But  I have  only  one.  These  cajoling 
speeches  are  a waste  of  breath.  A singer 
can  sing,  or  she  can  not  sing,  and  they  find 
out  which  it  is  as  soon  as  she  opens  her 
mouth.” 

“ Well,  then,  you  open  yonr  mouth — that 
is  just  what  half  the  singers  can't  do— and 
they  will  soon  find  out  you  can  sing.” 
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“I  liope  they  may.  I do  not  know.  I 
am  discouraged.  I’m  terrified.  I think  it 
is  stago  fright/’  and  she  began  to  tremble 
visibly,  for  the  time  drew  near. 

Ashmoad  ran  off  and  brought  her  some 
brandy  and  water.  She  put  up  her  hand 
against  it  with  royal  scorn.  “No,  Sir!  If 
the  theatre,  and  the  lights,  and  the  people, 
the  mind  of  Goethe,  and  the  musio  of  Gou- 
nod, can’t  excite  me  without  tkaty  put  me 
at  the  counter  of  a oq/tf,  for  I have  no  busi- 
ness here.” 

The  power,  without  violence,  and  the 
grandeur  with  which  she  said  this  would 
have  brought  down  the  house  had  she  spok- 
en it  in  a play  without  a note  of  music ; and 
Ashmead  drew  back  respectfully,  but  chuck- 
led internally  at  the  idea  of  this  Minerva 
giving  change  in  a oaf 4. 

And  now  her  cue  was  coming.  She  or- 
dered every  body  out  of  the  entranoe  not 
very  ceremoniously,  and  drew  well  back. 
Then,  at  her  cue,  she  made  a stately  rush, 
and  so,  being  in  full  swing  before  she  clear- 
ed the  wing,  she  swept  into  the  centre  of 
the  stage  with  great  rapidity  and  resolu- 
tion ; no  trace  either  of  her  sorrowful  heart 
or  her  quaking  limbs  was  visible  from  the 
front. 

There  was  a little  applause,  all  due  to 
Ashmead’s  preliminary  apology,  but  there 
was  no  real  reception ; for  Germany  is  large 
and  musical,  and  she  was  not  immediately 
recognized  at  Homburg.  But  there  was 
that  indescribable  flutter  which  marks  a 
good  impression  and  keen  expectation  sud- 
denly aroused.  She  was  beautiful  on  the 
stage,  for  one  thing ; her  figure  rather  tall 
and  stately,  and  her  face  full  of  power : and 
then  the  very  way  she  came  on  showed  the 
step  and  carriage  of  an  artist,  at  home  upon 
the  boards. 

She  cast  a rapid  glance  round  thef  house, 
observed  its  size,  and  felt  her  way.  She 
sang  her  first  song  evenly,  but  not  tamely, 
yet  with  restrained  power;  but  the  tones 
were  so  full  and  flexible,  the  expression  so 
easy  yet  exact,  that  the  judges  saw  there 
was  no  effort,  and  suspected  something  big 
might  be  yet  in  store  to-night.  At  the  end 
of  her  song  she  did  let  out  for  a moment, 
and  at  this  well-timed  foretaste  of  her  pow- 
er there  was  applause,  but  nothing  extrava- 
gant. 

She  was  quite  content,  however.  She  met 
Ashmead  as  she  came  off,  and  said,  “ All  is 
well,  my  friend,  so  far.  They  are  sitting  in 
judgment  on  me,  like  sensible  people,  and 
not  in  a hurry.  I rather  like  that.” 

“Your  own  fault,”  said  Joseph.  “You 
should  have  been  announced.  Prejudice  is 
a surer  card  than  judgment.  The  public  is 
an  ass.” 

“ It  must  come  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end,”  said  the  Klosking,  firmly.  “ One  can 
•ing,  or  one  can  not.” 


Her  next  song  was  encored,  and  she  came 
off  flushed  with  art  and  gratified  pride.  “ I 
have  no  fears  now,”  said  she  to  her  Achates, 
firmly.  “I  have  my  barometer — a young 
lady  in  the  stalls.  Oh,  such  a beautiful 
creature,  with  black  hair  and  eyes ! She 
applauds  mo  fearlessly.  Her  glorious  eyes 
speak  to  mine,  and  inspire  me.  She  is  happy , 
she  is.  I drink  sunbeams  at  her.  I shall 
act  and  sing  * Le  Parlate  d’  Amor’  for  her— 
and  you  will  see.” 

Between  the  acts  who  should  come  in  but 
Ned  Se verne,  and  glided  into  the  vacant 
stall  by  Zoe’s  side. 

She  quivered  at  his  coming  near  her ; he 
saw  it,  and  felt  a thrill  of  pleasure  himself. 

“ How  is  4 S.  T.  V ” said  she,  kindly. 

“ 1 S.  T.  V ” said  he,  forgetting. 

“ Why,  your  sick  friend,  to  be  sure.” 

“ Oh,  not  half  so  had  as  he  thought.  I 
was  a fool  to  lose  an  hour  of  you  for  Alia. 
He  was  hipped ; had  lost  all  his  money  at 
rouge  et  ttoir.  So  I lent  him  fifty  pounds, 
and  that  did  him  more  good  than  the  doo- 
tor.  You  forgive  met” 

“ Forgive  you  t I approve.  Are  you  go- 
ing back  to  him  f”  said  she,  demurely. 

“No,  thank  you;  I have  made  sacrifices 
enough.” 

And  so  indeed  he  had,  having  got  cleaned 
out  of  £300  through  preferring  gambling  to 
beauty. 

“ Singers  good  f ” he  inquired. 

“Wretched;  all  but  one;  and  she  is  di- 
vine.” 

u Indeed ! Who  is  shot” 

“I  don’t  know.  A gentleman  in  black 
came  out— 

“ Mephistopheles  f” 

“No — how  dare  you! — and  said  a singer 
that  had  retired  would  perform  the  part  of 
Siebel,  to  oblige ; and  she  has  obliged  me 
for  one.  She  is,  oh ! so  superior  to  tiie  oth- 
ers. Such  a heavenly  contralto!  and  her 
upper  notes  honey  dropping  from  the  comb. 
And  then  she  is  so  modest,  so  dignified,  and 
so  beautiful.  She  is  fair  as  a lily;  and 
such  a queen-like  brow,  and  deep  gray  eyes, 
full  of  sadness  and  soul ! I’m  afraid  she  is 
not  happy.  Once  or  twice  she  fixed  them 
on  me,  and  they  magnetized  me  and  drew 
me  to  her.  So  I magnetized  her  in  return. 
I should  know  her  any  where  fifty  years 
hence.  Now  if  I was  a man,  I should  love 
.that  woman,  and  make  her  love  me.” 

“ Then  I am  very  glad  you  are  not  a man,” 
said  Severne,  tenderly* 

“ So  am  I,”  whispered  Zoe,  and  blushed. 

The  curtain  rose. 

“ Listen  now,  Mr.  Chatterbox,”  said  Zoe. 

Ned  Severne  composed  himself  to  listen ; 
but  Fraulein  Graas  had  not  sung  many  bars 
before  he  revolted.  “ Listen  to  what  f”  said 
he ; “ and  look  at  what  f The  only  Margue- 
rite in  the  place  is  by  my  side.” 
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Zoe  colored  with  pleasure ; hut  her  good 
sense  was  not  to  be  blinded.  “The  only 
good  black  Mephistophetew  you  mean,”  said 
she.  “ To  be  Marguerite,  one  must  be  great 
and  sweet  and  tender — yes,  and  far  more 
lovely  than  ever  woman  was.  That  lady  is 
a better  color  for  the  part  than  I am ; but 
neither  she  nor  I shall  ever  be  Marguerite.” 

He  murmured  in  her  ear,  “ You  are  Mar- 
guerite, for  you  could  fire  a man’s  heart  bo 
that  he  would  sell  his  soul  to  gain  you.” 

It  was  the  accent  of  passion,  and  the  sen- 
sitive girl  quivered.  Yet  she  defended  her- 
self— in  words : “ Hush  1”  said  she.  “ That 
is  wicked — out  of  an  opera.  Fanny  would 
laugh  at  you  if  she  heard.” 

Here  were  two  reasons  for  not  making 
such  hot  love  in  the  stalls  of  an  opera. 
Which  of  the  two  weighed  most  with  the 
fair  reasoner  shall  be  left  to  her  own  sex. 

The  brief  scene  ended  with  the  declara- 
tion of  the  evil  spirit  that  Marguerite  is 
lost. 

“ There,”  said  Zoe,  naively,  “ that  is  over, 
thank  goodness.  Now  you  will  hear  my 
singer.” 

8iebel  and  Marta  came  on  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  stage.  “ See !”  said  Zoe ; “ isn’t 
she  lovely  V9  and  she  turned  her  beaming 
face  full  on  Severne,  to  share  her  pleasure 
with  him.  To  her  amazement,  the  man 
seemed  transformed : a dark  cloud  had  come 
over  his  sunny  countenance.  He  sat,  pale, 
and  seemed  to  stare  at  the  tall,  majestic, 
dreamy  singer,  who  stood  immovable,  dress- 
ed like  a velvet  youth,  yet  looking  like  no 
earthly  boy,  but  a draped  statue  of  Mer- 
cury, 

44  New-lighted  on  a heaven-kissing  hilL” 

The  blood  left  his  lips,  and  Zoe  thought 
he  was  faint ; but  the  next  moment  he  put 
his  handkerchief  hastily  to  his  nose,  and 
wriggled  his  way  out,  with  a rush  and  a 
crawl  strangely  combined,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  singer  delivered  her  first 
commanding  note  of  recitative. 

Every  body  about  looked  surprised  and 
disgusted  at  so  ill-timed  an  exit ; but  Zoe, 
who  had  seen  his  white  face,  was  seriously 
alarmed,  and  made  a movement  to  rise  too, 
and  watch,  or  even  follow  him ; but  when 
he  got  to  the  side,  he  looked  back  to  her, 
and  made  her  a signal  that  his  nose  was 
bleeding,  but  it  was  of  no  great  consequence. 
He  even  pointed  with  his  finger  out  and 
then  back  again,  indicating  he  should  not 
be  long  gone. 

This  re- assured  her  greatly ; for  she  had 
always  been  told  a little  bleeding  of  that 
sort  was  good  for  hot-headed  young  people. 

Then  the  singer  took  complete  hold  of 
her.  The  composer,  to  balance  the  delight- 
ful part  of  Marguerite,  has  given  Siebel  a 
melody  with  which  wonders  can  be  done; 
and  the  Klosking  had  made  a considerable 
reserve  of  her  {lowers  for  this  crowning  ef- 


fort. After  a recitative  that  rivaled  the 
silver  trumpet,  she  flung  herself  with  im- 
mediate and  electrifying  ardor  into  the  mel- 
ody ; the  orchestra,  taken  by  surprise,  fought 
feebly  for  the  old  ripple,  but  the  Klosking, 
resolute  by  nature,  was  now  mighty  as  Nep- 
tune, and  would  have  her  big  waves.  The 
momentary  struggle,  in  which  she  was  loy- 
ally seconded  by  the  conductor,  evoked  her 
grand  powers.  Catgut  had  to  yield  to 
brains,  and  the  whole  orchestra,  composed, 
after  all,  of  good  musicians,  soon  caught  the 
divine  afflatus,  and  the  little  theatre  seemed 
on  fire  with  musio;  the  air,  sung  with  a 
large  rhythm,  swelled  and  rose,  and  thrilled 
every  breast  with  amazement  and  delight ; 
the  house  hung  breathless ; by-and-by  there 
were  pale  cheeks,  panting  bosoms,  and  wet 
eyes,  the  true,  rare  triumphs  of  the  sover- 
eigns of  song ; and,  when  the  last  note  had 
pealed  and  ceased  to  vibrate,  the  pent-up 
feelings  broke  forth  in  a roar  of  applause 
which  shook  the  dome,  followed  by  a clap- 
ping of  hands,  like  a salvo,  that  never 
stopped  till  Ina  Klosking,  who  had  retired, 
came  forward  again. 

She  courtesied,  with  admirable  dignity, 
modesty,  and  respectful  gravity,  and  the 
applause  thundered,  and  people  rose  at  her 
in  clusters  about  the  house,  and  waved 
their  hats  and  handkerchiefs  at  her,  and  a 
little  Italian  recognized  her,  and  cried  out 
as  loud  as  he  could,  “Vivat  la  Klosking, 
vivat!”  and  she  heard  that,  and  it  gave 
her  a thrill ; and  Zoe  Vizard,  being  out  of 
England,  and,  therefore,  brave  as  a lioness, 
stood  boldly  up  at  her  full  height,  and  tak- 
ing her  bouquet  in  the  right  band,  carried 
it  swiftly  to  her  left  ear,  and  so  flung  it, 
with  a free  backhanded  sweep,  more  Orient- 
al than  English,  into  the  air,  and  it  lighted 
j by  the  singer ; and  she  saw  the  noble  mo- 
tion, rfnd  the  bouquet  fly,  and,  when  she 
made  her  last  courtesy  at  the  wing,  she 
fixed  her  eyes  on  Zoe,  and  then  put  her 
| hand  to  her  heart  with  a most  touching 
gesture,  that  said,  “ Most  of  all  I value  your 
bouquet  and  your  praise.” 

Then  the  house  buzzed,  and  ranks  were 
leveled;  little  people  spoke  to  big  people, 
and  big  to  little,  in  mutual  congratulation ; 
for  at  such  rare  moments  (except  in  Anglo- 
Saxony)  instinct  seems  to  tell  men  that  true 
art  is  a sunshine  of  the  soul,  and  blesses  the 
rich  and  the  poor  alike. 

One  person  was  affected  in  another  way. 
Harrington  Vizard  sat  rapt  in  attention, 
and  never  took  his  eyes  off  her,  yet  said 
not  a word. 

Several  Russian  and  Prussian  grandees 
sought  an  introduction  to  the  new  singer. 
But  she  pleaded  fatigue.  The  manager  en- 
treated her  to  sup  with  him,  and  meet  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse.  She  said  she  had  a 
prior  engagement. 

She  went  quietly  home,  and  supped  with 
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her  faithful  Ashmead,  and  very  heartily  too ; 
for  nature  was  exhausted,  and  agitation  had 
quite  spoiled  her  dinner. 

Joseph  Ashmead,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart, 
proposed  a bottle  of  Champagne.  The  Queen 
of  Song,  with  triumph  flushed,  looked  rather 
blue  at  that.  “My  friend,”  said  she,  in  a 
meek,  deprecating  way,  “we  are  working 
people:  is  not  Bordeaux  good  enough  for 
u»r 

“Yes;  but  it  is  not  good  enough  for 
the  occasion,”  said  Joseph,  a little  testily. 
“Well,  never  mind;”  and  he  muttered  to 
himself,  “ that  is  the  worst  of  good  women ; 
they  are  so  terribly' stingy.” 

The  Queen  of  Song,  with  triumph  flushed, 
did  not  catch  these  words,  but  only  a little 
growling.  However,  as  supper  proceeded, 
she  got  uneasy.  So  she  rang  the  bell,  and 
ordered  a pint : of  this  she  drank  one  spoon- 
ful. The  remainder,  co-operating  with  tri- 
umph and  claret,  kept  Ashmead  in  a great 
flow  of  spirits.  He  traced  her  a brilliant 
career.  To  be  photographed  to-morrow 
morning  as  Siebel,  and  in  plain  dress.  Par- 
agraphs in  Era,  Figaro , Galignani,  Independ - 
anoe  Beige , and  the  leading  dailies.  Large 
wood-cuts  before  leaving  Homburg  for  Paris, 
London,  Vienna,  Petersburg,  and  New  York. 

“ Fm  in  your  hands,”  said  she,  and  smiled 
languidly,  to  please  him. 

But  by-and-by  he  looked  at  her,  and  found 
she  was  taking  a little  cry  all  to  herself. 

“ Dear  me,”  said  he,  “ what  is  the  matter  t” 

“ My  friend,  forgive  me.  Me  was  not  there 
to  share  my  triumph.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

As  the  opera  drew  to  an  end,  Zoe  began 
to  look  round  more  and  more  for  Severne ; 
but  he  did  not  come,  and  Lord  Uxmoor  offer- 
ed his  arm  earnestly.  8he  took  it ; but  bung 
back  a moment  on  his  very  arm  to  tell  Har- 
rington Mr.  Severne  had  been  taken  ilL 

At  the  railway  station  the  truant  emerged 
suddenly,  just  as  the  train  was  leaving ; but 
Lord  Uxmoor  had  secured  three  seats,  and 
the  defaulter  had  to  go  with  Harrington. 
On  reaching  the  hotel,  the  ladies  took  their 
bed  candles;  but  Uxmoor  found  time  to 
propose  an  excursion  next  day,  Sunday,  to 
a lovely  little  lake-open  carriage,  four 
horses.  The  young  ladies  accepted,  but 
Mr.  Severne  declined;  he  thanked  Lord  Ux- 
moor politely,  but  he  had  arrears  of  corre- 
spondence. 

Zoe  cast  a mortified,  and  rather  a haughty 
glance  on  him,  and  Fanny  shrugged  her 
shoulders  incredulously. 

These  two  ladies  brushed  hair  together 
in  Zoe’s  room.  That  is  a soothing  oper- 
ation, my  masters,  and  famous  for  stimula- 
ting females  to  friendly  gossip ; but  this 


time  there  was,  for  once,  a guarded  reserve. 
Zoe  was  irritated,  puzzled,  mortified,  and 
even  grieved  by  Severne’s  conduct.  Fanny 
was  gnawed  by  jealousy,  and  out  of  temper. 
She  had  forgiven  Zoe  Ned  Severne.  But 
that  young  lady  was  insatiable ; Lord  Ux- 
moor, too,  had  fallen  openly  in  love  with 
her;  openly  to  a female  eye:  so  then  a 
blonde  had  no  chance  with  a dark  girl  by! 
thus  reasoned  she,  and  it  was  intolerable. 

It  was  some  time  before  either  spoke  an 
atom  of  what  was  uppermost  in  her  mind. 
They  each  doled  out  a hundred  sentences, 
that  missed  the  mind  and  mingled  readily 
with  the  atmosphere,  being  in  fact  mere 
preliminary  and  idle  air:  bo  two  deer,  in 
duel,  go  about  and  about,  and  even  affect 
to  look  another  way,  till  they  are  ripe  for 
collision.  There  be  writers  would  give  the 
reader  all  the  preliminary  puffs  of  articula- 
ted wind,  and  every  body  would  say,  “ How 
clever!  That  is  just  the  way  girls  really 
talk.”  But  I leave  the  glory  of  photograph- 
ing nullities  to  the  geniuses  of  the  age,  and 
run  to  the  first  words  which  could,  without 
impiety,  be  called  dialogue. 

“ Don’t  you  think  his  conduct  a little  mys- 
terious V ” said  Zoe,  mal  d propot  of  any  thing 
that  had  been  said  hitherto. 

“Well,  yes;  rather,”  said  Fanny,  with 
marked  carelessness. 

“ First,  a sick  friend ; then  a bleeding  at 
the  nose ; and  now  he  won’t  drive  to  the  lake 
with  us : arrears  of  correspondence  f Pooh !” 

Now  Fanny’s  suspicions  were  deeper  than 
Zoe’s.  She  had  observed  Severne  keenly, 
but  it  was  not  her  cue  to  speak.  She  yawn- 
ed, and  said,  “ What  doe$  it  matter  V9 

“Don’t  be  unkind,  Fanny.  It  matters  to 
me .” 

“ Not  it.  You  have  another  ready.” 

“ What  other  t There  is  no  one  that  I — 
Fanny.” 

“Oh,  nonsense.  The  man  is  evidently 
smitten,  and  you  keep  enoonraging  him.” 

“No,  I don’t;  I am  barely  civil.  And 
don’t  be  ill-natured.  What  can  I do  F’ 

“Why,  be  oontent  with  one  at  a time.” 

“ It  is  very  rude  to  talk  so.  Besides,  I 
haven’t  got  one,  much  less  two.  I !>egin  to 
doubt  him ; and  Lord  Uxmoor!  you  know  I 
can  not  possibly  care  for  him — an  acquaint- 
ance of  yesterday.” 

“ But  you  know  all  about  him ; that  he  is 
an  excellent  parti i,”  said  Fanny,  with  a pro- 
voking sneer. 

This  was  not  to  be  borne. 

“Oh!”  said  Zoe,  “I  see;  you  want  him 
for  yourself.  It  is  you  that  are  not  content 
with  one.  You  forget  how  poor  Harrington 
would  miss  your  attentions.  He  would  be- 
gin to  appreciate  them — when  he  had  lost 
them.” 

This  stung,  and  Fanny  turned  white  and 
red  by  turns.  “ I deserve  this,”  said  she, 
“ for  wasting  advice  on  a coquette.” 
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“ That  is  not  true.  I’m  no  coquette ; and 
here  I am,  asking  your  advice,  and  you  only 
snub  me.  You  are  a jealous,  cross,  unrea- 
sonable thing.” 

“ Well,  I’m  not  a hypocrite.” 

“ I never  was  called  so  before,”  said  Zoe, 
nobly  and  gently* 

“Then  you  were  not  found  out,  that  is 
all.  You  look  so  simple  and  ingenuous,  and 
blush  if  a man  says  half  a word  to  you; 
and  all  the  time  you  are  a greater  flirt  than 
I am.” 

“ Oh,  Fanny  I”  screamed  Zoe,  with  horror. 

It  seems  a repartee  may  be  conveyed  in  a 
scream ; for  Fanny  now  lost  her  temper  al- 
together. “Your  conduct  with  those  two 
men  is  abominable,”  said  she.  “I  won’t 
speak  to  you  any  more.” 

“ I beg  you  will  not , in  your  present  tem- 
per,” said  Zoe,  with  unaffected  dignity,  and 
rising  like  a Greek  column. 

Fanny  flounced  out  of  the  room. 

Zoe  sat  down  and  sighed,  and  her  glorious 
eyes  were  dimmed.  Mystery — doubt — and 
now  a quarrel.  What  a day  t At  her  age  a 
little  cloud  seems  to  darken  the  whole  sky. 

Next  morning  the  little  party  met  at 
breakfast.  Lord  Uxmoor,  anticipating  a 
delightful  day,  was  in  high  spirits,  and  he 
and  Fauny  kept  up  the  ball.  She  had  re- 
solved, in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night, 
to  contest  him  with  Zoe,  and  make  every 
possible  use  of  Seveme  in  the  conflict. 

Zoe  was  silent  and  distraUo , and  did  not 
even  try  to  compete  with  her  sparkling  ri- 
val. But  Lord  Uxmoor’s  eyes  often  wan- 
dered from  his  sprightly  companion  to  Zoe, 
and  it  was  plain  he  longedfbr  a word  from 
her  mouth. 

Fanny  observed,  bit  her  lip,  and  tacked 
internally,  “ ’bout  ship,”  as  the  sailors  say. 
Her  game  now,  conceived  in  a moment,  and 
at  once  put  in  execution,  was  to  encourage 
Uxmoor’s  attentions  to  Zoe.  She  began  by 
openly  courting  Mr.  Severne,  to  make  Zoe 
talk  to  Uxmoor,  and  also  make  him  think 
that  Severne  and  she  were  the  lovers. 

Her  intentions  were  to  utilize  the  com- 
ing excursion ; she  would  attach  herself  to 
Harringtpn,  and  so  drive  Zoe  and  Uxmoor  to- 
gether ; and  then  Lord  Uxmoor,  at  his  pres- 
ent rate  of  amorous  advance,  would  proba- 
bly lead  Zoe  to  a detached  rock  and  make 
her  a cerious  declaration.  This  good,  artful 
girl  felt  sure  such  a declaration  made  a few 
months  hence  in  Barfordshire  would  be  ac- 
cepted, and  herself  left  in  the  cold.  There- 
fore *he  resolved  it  should  be  made  prema- 
turely, and  in  Prussia,  with  Severne  at  hand, 
and  so  in  all  probability  come  to  nothing. 
She  even  glimpsed  a vista  of  consequences, 
and  in  that  little  avenue  discerned  the 
figure  of  Fanny  Dover  playing  the  part  of 
consoler,  friend,  and  ultimately  spouse  to  a 
wealthy  noble. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

The  letters  were  brought  in.  One  was  to 
Vizard,  from  Henries,  announcing  a remit- 
tance ; one  to  Lord  Uxmoor.  On  reading  it 
he  was  surprised  into  an  exclamation,  and 
his  face  expressed  great  concern. 

“ Oh !”  said  Zoe — “ Harrington !” 

Harrington’s  attention  being  thus  drawn, 
he  said,  “ No  bad  news,  I hope  f ” 

“ Yes,”  said  Uxmoor,  in  a low  voice,  “very 
bad.  My  oldest,  truest,  dearest  friend  has 
been  seized  with  small-pox,  and  his  life  is 
in  danger.  He  has  asked  for  me,  poor  fel- 
low ! This  is  from  his  sister.  I must  start 
by  the  twelve-o’clock  train.” 

“ Small-pox ! why,  it  is  oontagious,”  cried 
Fanny,  “ and  so  disfiguring.” 

“ I can’t  help  that,”  said  the  honest  fel- 
low ; and  instantly  rang  the  bell  for  his  serv- 
ant, and  gave  the  requisite  orders. 

Zoe,  whose  eye  had  never  left  him  all  the 
time,  said,  softly,  “ It  is  brave  and  good  of 
you.  We  poor,  emotional,  cowardly  girls 
should  sit  down  and  cry.” 

“You  would  not,  Miss  Vizard,”  said  he, 
firmly,  looking  full  at  her.  “ If  you  think 
you  would,  you  don’t  know  yourself.” 

Zoe  colored  high,  and  was  silent. 

Then  Lord  Uxmoor  showed  the  true  En- 
glish gentleman.  “ I do  hope,”  said  he,  ear- 
nestly, though  in  a somewhat  broken  voice, 
“ that  you  will  not  let  this  spoil  the  pleas- 
ure we  had  planned  together.  Harrington 
will  be  my  deputy.” 

“Well,  I don’t  know,”  said  Harrington, 
sympathizingly. 

Mr.  Severne  remarked,  “Such  an  occur- 
rence puts  pleasure  out  of  one’s  head.”  This 
he  said  with  his  eyes  on  his  plate,  like  one 
repeating  a lesson. 

“ Vizard,  I entreat  you,”  said  Uxmoor,  al- 
most vexed.  “ It  will  only  make  me  more 
unhappy  if  you  don’t.” 

“ We  will  go,”  cried  Zoe,  earnestly ; “ we 
promise  to  go.  What  does  it  matter  f We 
shall  think  of  you  and  your  poor  friend 
wherever  we  are.  And  I shall  pray  for  him. 
But,  ah ! I know  how  little  prayers  avail  to 
avert  these  cruel  bereavements.”  She  was 
young,  but  old  enough  to  have  prayed  hard 
for  her  sick  mother’s  life,  and,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  prayed  in  vain.  At  this  remembrance 
the  tears  ran  undisguised  down  her  cheeks. 

The  open  sympathy  of  one  so  young  and 
beautiful,  and  withal  rather  reserved,  made 
Lord  Uxmoor  gulp,  and,  not  to  break  down 
before  them  all,  he  blurted  out  that  he  must 
go  and  pack.  With  this  he  hurried  away. 

He  was  unhappy.  Besides  the  calamity 
he  dreaded,  it  was  grievous  to  be  torn  away 
from  a woman  he  loved  at  first  sight,  and 
just  when  she  had  come  out  so  worthy  of 
his  love : she  was  a high-minded  creature ; 
she  had  been  silent  and  reserved  so  long  as 
the  conversation  was  trivial ; but  when  trou- 
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ble  came,  she  was  the  one  to  speak  to  him 
bravely  and  kindly.  Well,  what  must  be, 
must.  All  this  ran  through  his  mind,  and 
made  him  sigh;  but  it  never  occurred  to 
him  to  shirk — to  telegraph  instead  of  going 
— nor  yet  to  value  himself  on  his  self-denial. 

They  did  not  see  him  again  till  he  was  on 
the  point  of  going,  and  then  he  took  leave  of 
them  all,  Zoe  last.  When  he  came  to  her, 
he  ignored  the  others,  except  that  he  lower- 
ed his  voice  in  speaking  to  her.  “ God  bless 
you  for  your  kindness,  Miss  Vizard.  It  is  a 
little  hard  upon  a fellow  to  have  to  run 
away  from  such  an  acquaintance,  just  when 
I have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  make  it.” 

“ Oh,  Lord  Uxmoor,”  said  Zoe,  innocently, 
“ never  mind  that.  Why,  we  live  in  the 
same  county,  and  we  are  on  the  way  home. 
All  I think  of  is  your  poor  friend ; and  do 
please  telegraph — to  Harrington.” 

He  promised  he  would,  and  went  away 
disappointed  somehow  at  her  last  words. 

When  he  was  gone,  Severae  went  out  on 
the  balcony  to  smoke,  and  Harrington  held 
a council  with  the  young  ladies.  “Well, 
now,”  said  he,  “ about  this  trip  to  the  lake  T” 

“ I shall  not  go,  for  one,”  said  Zoe,  reso- 
lutely. 

“ La !”  said  Fanny,  looking  carefully  away 
from  her  to  Harrington;  “and  she  was  the 
one  that  insisted.” 

Zoe  ignored  the  speaker,  and  set  her  face 
stiffly  toward  Harrington.  “ She  only  said 
that  to  kim.” 

- Fanny.  “But  unfortunately  ears  mo  not 
confined  to  the  noble.” 

Zoe.  “ Nor  tongues  to  the  discreet.” 

Both  these  remarks  were  addressed  point- 
edly to  Harrington. 

“ Hallo !”  said  he,  looking  from  one  flaming 
girl  to  the  other ; “ am  I to  be  a shuttlecock? 
and  your  discreet  tongues  the  battledores  f 
What  is  up  r 

“We  don’t  speak,”  said  the  flrank  Zoe; 
“that  is  up.” 

“ Why,  what  is  the  row  t” 

“ No  matter”  (stiffly). 

“No  great  matter,  I’ll  be  bound.  ‘Toll, 
toll  the  bell.’  Her©  goes  one  more  immortal 
friendship — quenched  in  eternal  silence,” 

Both  ladies  bridled.  Neither  spoke. 

“And  dead  silence,  as  ladies  understand 
it,  consists  in  speaking  at  one  another  in- 
stead of  to.” 

No  reply. 

“That  is  well-bred  taciturnity.” 

No  answer. 

“The  dignified  reserve  that  distinguishes 
an  estrangement  from  a squabble.” 

No  reply. 

“Well,  I admire  permanent  sentiments, 
good  or  bad,  constant  resolves,  etc.  Tour 
friendship  has  not  proved  immortal ; so  now 
let  us  see  how  long  you  can  hold  spite — 
sieves  Then  he  affected  to  start.  “ What 
is  this  ? I spy  a rational  creature  out  on 


yonder  balcony.  I hasten  to  join  him.  ‘Birds 
of  a feather,’  you  know and  with  that  he 
went  out  to  his  favorite,  and  never  looked 
behind  him. 

The  young  ladies,  indignant  at  the  con- 
tempt the  big  man  had  presumed  to  cast 
npon  the  constant  soul  of  woman,  turned 
two  red  faces  and  four  sparkling  eyes  to 
each  other,  with  the  instinctive  sympathy 
of  the  jointly  injured ; but  remembering  in 
time,  turned  sharply  round  again,  and  pre- 
sented napes,  and  so  sat  sullen. 

By-and-by  a chilling  thought  fell  upon 
them  both  at  the  same  moment  of  time.  The 
men  were  good  friends,  as  usual,  safe,  by  sex, 
from  tifis,  and  could  do  without  them ; and 
a dull  day  impended  over  the  hostile  pair. 

Thereupon  the  ingenious  Fauny  resolved 
to  make  a splash  of  some  sort  and  disturb 
stagnation.  She  suddenly  cried  out,  “La! 
and  the  man  is  gone  away,  so  what  is  the 
use  T”  This  remark  she  was  careful  to  level 
at  bare  space. 

Zoe,  addressing  the  same  person — space, 
to  wit — inquired  of  him  if  any  body  in  his 
parts  knew  to  whom  this  young  lady  was 
addressing  herself. 

“ To  a girl  that  is  too  sensible  not  to  see 
the  folly  of  quarreling  about  a man — t then  he 
is  gone  ” said  Fanny. 

“ If  it  is  me  you  mean,”  mid  Zoe,  stiffly, 
“ really  I am  surprised.  Tou  forget  we  are  at 
daggers  drawn.” 

“ No,  I don’t,  dear ; and  parted  forever.” 

Zoe  smiled  at  that  against  her  will. 

“ Zoe  1”  (penitentially). 

“Frances!”  (archly). 

“ Come,  cuddle  me  quick !” 

Zoe  was  all  round  her  neck  in  a moment, 
like  a lace  scarf,  and  there  was  violent  kiss- 
ing, with  a tear  or  two. 

Then  they  put  an  arm  round  each  other’s 
waist,  and  went  all  about  the  premises  in- 
tertwined like  snakes ; and  Zoe  gave  Fanny 
her  cameo  bnooeh,  the  one  with  the  pearls 
round  it. 

The  person  to  whom  Vizard  fled  from  the 
tongue  of  beauty  was  a delightful  talker: 
he  read  two  or  three  newspapers  every  day, 
and  recollected  the  best  things.  Now  it  is 
not  every  body  can  remember  a thousand 
disconnected  facts  and  recall  them  d propos. 
He  was  various,  fluent,  and  above  all  superfi- 
cial ; and  such  are  your  best  con versers  ; they 
have  something  good  and  strictly  ephem- 
eral to  say  on  every  thing,  and  don’t  know 
enough  of  any  thing  to  impale  their  hearers. 
In  my  youth  there  talked  in  Pall  Mall  a gen- 
tleman known  as  “Conversation  Sharpe.” 
He  eclipsed  every  body.  Even  Macaulay 
paled.  Sharpe  talked  all  the  blessed  after- 
noon, and  grave  men  listened  enchanted; 
and  of  all  he  said,  nothing  stuck.  Where  be 
now  your  Sharpiana  T The  learned  may  be 
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compared  to  mines ; these  desultory  charm- 
ers are  more  like  the  ornamental  cottage 
near  Staines,  forty  or  fifty  rooms,  and  the 
whole  structure  one  story  high.  The  mine 
teems  with  solid  wealth ; but  you  must  grope 
and  trouble  to  come  to  it : it  is  easier  and 
pleasanter  to  run  about  the  cottage  with  a 
lot  of  rooms  all  on  the  ground-floor. 

The  mind  and  body  both  get  into  habits — 
sometimes  apart,  sometimes  in  conjunction. 
Nowadays  we  seat  the  body  to  work  the  in- 
tellect, even  in  its  lower  form  of  mechanical 
labor:  it  is  your  clod  that  toddles  about 
laboring.  The  Peripatetics  did  not  endure : 
their  method  was  not  suited  to  man’s  micro- 
cosm. Bodily  movements  fritter  mental  at- 
tention. We  sit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  or, 
as  some  call  him,  Tyndall;  and  we  sit  to 
Bacon  and  Adam  Smith.  But  when  we  are 
standing  or  walking,  we  love  to  take  brains 
easy.  If  this  delightful  chatterbox  had 
been  taken  down  short-hand  and  printed, 
and  Vizard  had  been  set  down  to  Severni 
opuscula,  10  vols. — and,  mind  you,  Seveme 
had  talked  all  ten  by  this  time— the  Bar- 
fordshire  squire  and  old  Oxonian  would  have 
cried  out  for  “ more  matter  with  less  words,” 
and  perhaps  have  even  fled  for  relief  to  some 
shorter  treatise,  Bacon’s  Essays,  Browne’s 
Religio  Medici,  or  Buckle’s  Civilisation.  But 
lounging  in  a balcony,  and  lazily  breathing 
a cloud,  he  could  have  listened  all  day  to 
his  desultory,  delightful  friend,  overflowing 
with  little  questions,  little  answers,  little 
queries,  little  epigrams,  little  maxims  d la 
Rochefoucauld,  little  histories,  little  anec- 
dotes, little  gossip,  and  little  snap  shots  at 
every  feather  flying. 

“ Qulcquld  ftgont  homines,  votnm,  timor,  tra,  voluptas, 
Gauds,  disc  mans,  noetri  farrago  Several.” 

But  alas ! after  an  hour  of  touch-and-go, 
of  superficiality  and  soft  delight,  the  des- 
ultory charmer  fell  on  a subject  he  had 
studied.  So  then  he  bored  his  companion 
for  the  first  time  in  all  the  tour. 

But,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  Mr.  Seveme 
had  hitherto  been  pleasing  his  friend  with 
a cold-blooded  purpose.  His  preliminary 
gossip,  that  made  the  time  fly  so  agreeably, 
was  intended  to  oil  the  way ; to  lubricate 
the  passage  of  a premeditated  pill.  As  soon 
as  he  had  got  Vizard  into  perfect  good  hu- 
mor, he  said,  d propos  of  nothing  that  had 
passed,  “By-the-bye,  old  fellow,  that  five 
hundred  pounds  you  promised  to  lend  me!” 

Vizard  was  startled  by  this  sudden  turn 
of  a conversation  hitherto  agreeable. 

“ Why,  you  have  had  three  hundred  and 
lost  it,”  said  he.  “Now  take  my  advice, 
and  don’t  lose  any  more.” 

“ I don’t  mean  to.  But  I am  determined 
to  win  back  the  three  hundred,  and  a great 
deal  more,  before  I leave  this.  I have  dis- 
covered a system,  an  infallible  one.” 

“ I am  sorry  to  hear  it,”  said  Harrington, 


gravely.  “ That  is  the  second  step  on  the 
road  to  ruin ; the  gambler  with  a system  is 
the  confirmed  maniac.” 

“ What ! because  other  systems  have  been 
tried  and  proved  to  be  false  1 Mine  is  un- 
tried, and  it  is  mere  prejudice  to  condemn  it 
unheard.” 

“ Propound  it,  then,”  said  Vizard.  “ Only 
please  observe  the  bank  has  got  its  system; 
you  forget  that ; and  the  bank’s  system  is 
to  take  a positive  advantage,  which  must 
win  in  the  long-run ; therefore  all  counter 
systems  must  lose  in  the  long-run.” 

“ But  the  bank  is  tied  to  a long-run,  the 
individual  player  is  not.” 

This  reply  checked  Vizard  for  a moment, 
and  the  other  followed  up  his  advantage. 
“Now,  Vizard,  be  reasonable.  What  would 
the  trifling  advantage  the  bank  derives 
from  an  incident,  which  occurs  only  once 
in  twenty-eight  deals,  avail  against  a player 
who  could  foresee  at  any  given  deal  wheth- 
er the  card  that  was  going  to  come  up  the 
nearest  thirty  would  be  on  the  red  or  black  ?” 

“No  avail  at  alL  God  Almighty  could 
break  the  bank  every  afternoon.  Aprest 
as  we  say  in  France.  Do  yon  pretend  to 
omniscience  V9 

“Not  exactly.” 

“ Well,  but  prescience  of  isolated  events, 
preceded  by  no  indicia,  belongs  only  to  om- 
niscience. Did  they  not  teaoh  yon  that 
much  at  Oxford  f” 

“They  taught  me  very  little  at  Oxford.” 

“Fault  of  the  place,  ehf  You  taught 
them  something,  though;  and  the  present 
conversation  reminds  me  of  it.  In  your 
second  term,  when  every  other  man  is  still 
quizzed  and  kept  down  as  a Freshman,  you 
were  already  a leader,  a chief  of  misrule; 
you  founded  a whist  club  in  Trinity,  the 
primmest  college  of  all.  The  Dons  rooted 
you  out  in  college ; but  you  did  not  suc- 
cumb; you  fulfilled  the  saying  of  Sydney 
Smith,  that  ‘ cribbage  should  be  played  in 
caverns,  and  sixpenny  whist  in  the  howling 
wilderness.’  Ha ! ha!  how  well  I remember 
riding  across  Bullington  Green  one  fine  aft- 
ernoon, and  finding  four  Oxford  hacks  hal- 
tered in  a row,  and  the  four  under-graduates 
that  had  hired  them  on  long  tick,  sitting 
cross-legged  under  the  hedge,  like  Turks  or 
tailors,  round  a rude  table  with  the  legs 
sawed  down  to  stumps ! You  had  two  packs 
and  a portable  inkstand,  and  were  so  hard 
at  it  that  I put  my  mare’s  nose  right  over 
the  quartette  before  you  saw  either  her  or 
me.  That  hedge  was  like  a drift  of  odorif- 
erous snow  with  the  hawthorn  bloom,  and 
primroses  sparkled  on  its  bank  like  topazes. 
The  birds  chirruped,  the  sky  smiled,  the  sun 
burned  perfumes;  and  there  sat  my  lord  and 
his  fellow-maniacs,  snick-snack — pit-pat — 
cutting,  dealing,  playing,  revoking,  scor- 
ing, and  exchanging  LO.U.’s  not  worth  the 
paper.” 
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“All  true  but  the  revoking,”  said  Se verne, 
merrily.  “Monster!  by  the  memory  of 
those  youthful  days,  I demand  a fair  hear- 
ing.” Then,  gravely,  “ Hang  it  all,  Vizard, 
I am  not  a fellow  that  is  always  intruding 
his  affairs  and  his  theories  upon  other 
men.” 

“No,  no,  no,”. said  Vizard,  hastily,  and 
half  apologetically ; “ go  on.” 

“ Well,  then,  of  course  I don’t  pretend  to 
foreknowledge ; but  I do  to  experience,  and 
you  know  experience  teaches  the  wise.” 

“Not  to  fling  five  hundred  after  three. 
There — I beg  pardon.  Proceed,  instructor 
of  youth.” 

“Do  listen,  then:  experience  teaohes  us 
that  luck  has  its  laws ; and  1 build  my  sys- 
tem on  one  of  them.  If  two  opposite  acci- 
dents are  sure  to  happen  equally  often  in  a 
total  of  fifty  times,  people  who  have  not  ob- 
served expect  them  to  happen  turn  about, 
and  bet  accordingly.  But  they  don’t  hap- 
pen turn  about ; they  make  short  runs  and 
sometimes  long  ones.  They  positively  avoid 
alternation.  Have  you  not  observed  thi#  at 
1 trente  et  quarante  f ” 

“No.” 

“Then  you  have  not  watched  the  cards.” 

“Not  much.  The  faces  of  the  gamblers 
were  always  my  study.  They  are  instruct- 
ive.” 

“Well,  then,  I’ll  give  you  an  example 
outside— for  the  principle  runs  through  all 
equal  chances.  Take  the  university  boat- 
race  : you  have  kept  your  eye  on  that  f” 

“ Rather.  Never  missed  one  yet.  Come 
all  the  way  from  Barfordshire  to  see  it.” 

“Well, there’s  an  example.” 

“ Of  chance  f No,  thank  you.  That  goes 
by  strength,  skill,  wind,  endurance,  chaste 
living,  self-denial,  and  judicious  training. 
Every  winning  boat  is  manned  by  virtues.” 
His  eye  flashed,  and  he  was  as  earnest  all  in 
a moment  as  he  had  been  listless.  A Conti- 
nental cynic  had  dubbed  this  in«ikr  cynic 
mad. 

The  professor  of  chances  smiled  superior. 
“Those  things  decide  each  individual  race, 
and  the  best  men  win,  because  it  happens  to 
be  the  only  race  that  is  never  sold.  But  go 
farther  back,  and  you  find  it  is  chance.  It 
is  pure  chance  that  sends  the  best  men  up 
to  Cambridge  two  or  three  years  running, 
and  then  to  Oxford.  With  this  key,  take 
the  facts  my  system  rests  on.  There  are 
two.  The  first  is  that  in  thirty  and  odd 
races  and  matches  the  university  luck  has 
come  out  equal  on  the  river  and  at  Lord’s : 
the  second  is,  the  luck  has  seldom  alter- 
nated. I don’t  say  nevor.  But  look  at  the 
list  of  events;  it  is  published  every  March. 
Tou  may  see  there  the  great  truth  that  even 
chances  shun  direct  alternation.  In  this, 
properly  worked,  lies  a fortune  at  Hamburg, 
where  the  play  is  square.  Red  gains  once ; 
you  back  red  next  rime,  and  stop.  Tou  are 


on  black,  and  win ; you  double.  This  is  the 
game  if  you  have  only  a few  pounds.  But 
with  five  hundred  pounds  you  can  double 
more  courageously,  and  work  the  short  run 
hard;  and  that  is  how  losses  are  averted 
and  gains  secured.  Once  at  Weisbaden  I 
caught  a croupier  out  on  a holiday.  It  was 
Good-Friday,  you  know.  I gave  him  a stun- 
ning dinner.  He  was  close  as  wax  at  first 
— that  might  be  the  salt  fish ; but  after  the 
rognons  & la  brochette,  and  a bottle  of  Cham- 
pagne, he  let  out.  I remember  one  thing  he 
said.  1 Monsieur,  ce  que  fait  la  fortune  de 
la  banque  ce  n’est  pas  le  petit  avantage 
qu’elle  tire  du  refait — quoique  cela  y est 
pour  quelquechose — o’est  la  tdmdritl  de  ceux 
qui  perdent,  et  la  rimiditl  de  ceux  qui  ga- 
gnent.’  ” 

“And,”  says  Vizard,  “there  is  a French 
proverb  founded  on  experience — 

44  * C’est  encore  rouge  qui  pent, 

Et  encore  noir, 

Hals  tou  jours  blanc  qui  gigne.’” 

Severne,  for  the  first  time,  looked  angry 
and  mortified ; he  turned  his  back,  and  was 
silent.  Vizard  looked  at  him  uneasily,  hes- 
itated a moment,  then  flung  the  remainder 
of  his  cigar  away,  and  seemed  to  rouse  him- 
self body  and  soul.  He  squared  his  shoul- 
ders, as  if  he  was  going  to  box  the  Demon 
of  play  for  his  friend,  and  he  let  out  good 
sense  right  and  left,  and,  indeed,  was  almost 
betrayed  into  eloquence.  “ What !”  he  cried ; 
“ you,  who  are  so  bright  and  keen,  and  know- 
ing in  every  thing  else,  are  you  really  so 
blinded  by  egotism  and  credulity  as  to  be- 
lieve that  you  can  invent  any  method  of 
betting  at  rouge  et  noir  that  has  not  been 
tried  before  you  were  bom?  Do  you  re- 
member the  first  word  in  La  Bruyfere’s  fa- 
mous work  f’ 

“ No,”  said  Ned,  sulkily.  “ Read  nothing 
but  newspapers.” 

“Good  lad.  Saves  a deal  of  trouble. 
Well,  he  begins, 1 Tout  est  dit’ — ‘ Every  thing 
has  been  said :’  and  I say  that,  in  your  busi- 
ness, * Tout  est  fait’ — ‘ Every  thing  has  been 
done.’  Every  move  has  been  tried  before 
you  existed,  and  the  result  of  all  is  that  to 
bet  against  the  bank,  wildly  or  systematic- 
ally, is  to  gamble  against  a rock.  Si  monu- 
menta  quarts,  circumspice.  Use  your  eyes, 
man.  Look  at  the  Kursaal,  its  luxuries,  its 
gardens,  its  gilding,  its  attractions,  all  of 
them  cheap,  except  the  one  that  pays  for 
all:  all  these  delights,  and  the  rents,  and 
the  croupiers,  and  the  servants,  and  the  in- 
come and  liveries  of  an  unprincipled  prince, 
who  would  otherwise  be  a poor  but  honest 
gentleman,  with  one  bonne,  instead  of  thirty 
blazing  lackeys,  all  come  from  the  gains  of 
the  bank,  which  are  the  losses  of  the  play- 
ers, especially  of  those  that  have  got  a sys- 
tem.” 

8eveme  shot  in,  “ A bank  was  broken  last 
week.” 
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“Was  itt  Then  all  it  lost  has  returned 
to  it,  or  will  return  to  it  to-night ; for  gam- 
blers know  no  day  of  rest.” 

“ Oh  yes,  they  do*  It  is  shut  on  Good- 
Friday.” 

“You  surprise  me.  Only  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  days  in  the  year.  Brainless 
avarice  is  more  reasonable  than  I thought. 
8e verne,  yours  is  a very  serious  case.  You 
have  reduced  your  income,  that  is  clear ; for 
an  English  gentleman  does  not  stay  years 
and  years  abroad  unless  he  has  outrun  the 
constable,  and  I feel  sure  gambling  has  done 
it.  You  had  the  fever  from  a boy.  Bulling- 
ton  Green ! 4 As  the  twig's  bent,  the  tree's 

inclined.1  Come,  come,  make  a stand.  We 
are  frien  da.  Let  us  help  one  another  against 
our  besetting  foibles.  Let  us  practice  an- 
tique wisdom ; let  us 1 know  ourselves,’  and 
leave  Homburg  to-morrow,  instead  of  Tues- 
day.” 

Seveme  looked  sullen,  but  said  nothing ; 
then  Vizard  gave  him  too  hastily  credit  for 
some  of  that  sterling  friendship,  bordering 
on  love,  which  warmed  his  own  faithful 
breast.  Under  this  delusion  he  made  an  ex- 
traordinary effort;  he  used  an  argument 
which,  with  himself,  would  have  been  irre- 
sistible. “ Look  here,”  said  he, 44  I’ll — won’t 
you  have  a cigar  1 — there ; now  I’ll  tell  you 
something — I have  a mania  as  bad  as  yours, 
only  mine  is  intermittent,  thank  Heaven  1 
I’m  told  a million  women  are  as  good,  or  bet- 
ter, than  a million  men.  It  may  be  so.  But 
when  I,  an  individual,  stake  my  heart  on 
lovely  woman,  she  always  turns  out  un- 
worthy. With  me,  the  sex  avoids  alterna- 
tion. Therefore  I rail  on  them  wholesale. 
It  is  not  philosophical ; but  I don’t  do  it  to 
instruct  mankind ; it  is  to  soothe  my  spleen. 
Well,  would  you  believe  it,  once  in  every 
three  years,  in  Bpite  of  my  experience,  I am 
always  bitten  again.  After  my  lucid  inter- 
val has  expired,  I fall  in  with  some  woman, 
who  seems  not  like  the  rest,  but  an  angel. 
Then  I,  though  I’m  averse  to  the  sex,  fall 
an  easy,  an  immediate,  victim  to  the  individ- 
ual.” 

44  Love  at  first  sight.” 

44  Not  a bit  of  it.  If  she  is  as  beautiful  as 
an  angel,  with  the  voice  of  a peacock  or  a 
guinea-hen — and,  luckily  for  me,  that  is  a 
frequent  arrangement— -she  is  no  more  to 
me  than  the  fire-shoveL  If  she  has  a sweet 
voice  and  pale  eyes,  Fm  safe.  Indeed,  I am 
safe  against  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva  for 
two  years  and  several  months  after  the 
last ; but  when  two  events  coincide,  when 
my  time  is  up,  and  the  lovely,  melodious  fe- 
male comes,  then  I am  lost.  Before  I have 
seen  her  and  heard  her  five  minutes,  I know 
my  fate,  and  I never  resist  it.  . I never  can : 
that  is  a curious  part  of  the  mania.  Then 
commences  a little  drama,  all  the  acts  of 
which  are  stale  copies ; yet  each  time  they 
take  me  by  surprise,  as  if  they  were  new. 


In  spite  of  past  experience,  I begin  all  con- 
fidence and  trust : by-and-by  come  the  sub- 
tle but  well-known  signs  of  deceit ; so  doubt 
is  forced  on  me;  and  then  I am  all  suspi- 
cion, and  so  darkly  vigilant  that  soon  all  is 
certainty;  for  4les  fourberies  des  femmes’ 
are  diabolically  subtle,  but  monotonous. 
They  seem  to  vary  only  on  the  surface.  One 
looks  too  gentle  and  sweet  to  give  any  creat- 
ure pain ; I cherish  her  like  a tender  plant ; 
she  deceives  me  for  the  coarsest  fellow  she 
can  find.  Another  comes  the  frank  and  can- 
did dodge ; she  is  so  off-handed,  she  shows 
me  it  is  not  worth  her  while  to  betray ; she 
deceives  me,  like  the  other,  and  with  as  lit- 
tle discrimination.  The  next  has  a face  of 
beaming  innocence,  and  a limpid  eye  that 
looks  like  transparent  candor;  she  gases 
long  and  calmly  in  my  face,  as  if  her  eye 
loved  to  dwell  on  me — gazes  with  the  eye 
of  a gazelle  or  a young  hare,  and  the  baby 
lips  below  outlie  the  hoariest  male  fox  in 
the  Old  Jewry.  But,  to  complete  the  delu- 
sion, all  my  sweethearts  and  wives  are  ro- 
mantic and  poetical  skin-deep,  or  they  would 
not  attract  me,  and  all  turn  out  vulgar  to 
the  core.  By  their  lovers  alone  can  you 
ever  know  them.  By  the  men  they  can’t 
love,  and  the  men  they  do  love,  you  find 
these  creatures,  that  imitate  sentiment  so 
divinely,  are  hard,  prosaic,  vulgar  little 
things,  thinly  gilt  ana  double  varnished.” 

44  They  are  much  better  than  we  are ; but 
you  don’t  know  how  to  take  them,”  said  Sev- 
ern©, with  the  calm  superiority  of  success. 

44  No,”  replied  Vizard,  dryly ; 44  curse  me  if 
I do.  Well,  I did  hope  I had  outgrown  my 
mania,  as  I have  done  the  toothache;  for 
this  time  I had  passed  the  fatal  period,  the 
three  years.  It  is  nearly  four  years  now 
since  I went  through  the  established  proc- 
ess— as  fixed  beforehand  as  the  dyer’s  or  the 
cotton-weaver’s — adored  her,  trusted  her 
blindly,  suspected  her,  watched  her,  detect- 
ed her,  left  her.  By-the-bye,  she  was  my 
wife,  the  last ; but  that  made  no  difference. 
She  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
rest,  and  her  methods  and  idiotic  motives  of 
deceit  identical.  Well,  Ned,  I was  mistaken. 
Yesterday  night  I met  my  Fate  once  more.” 

44  Where  f in  Frankfort  f ” 

“No;  at  Homburg;  at  the  opera.  You 
must  give  me  your  word  not  to  tell  a soul.” 

44 1 pledge  you  my  word  of  honor.” 

44  Well,  the  lady  who  sang  the  part  of 
SiebeL” 

44  Siebel  f”  muttered  Severn©. 

44  Yes,”  said  Vizard,  dejectedly. 

Severn©  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  friend  with 
a strange  expression  of  oonfusion  and  curi- 
osity, as  if  he  oould  not  take  it  all  in.  But 
he  said  nothing,  only  looked  very  hard  all 
the  time. 

Vizard  burst  out,  44  4 O misene  hominum 
mantes,  o pectora  csca  1’  There  I sat,  in  the 
stalls,  a happy  man  comparatively,  because 
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my  heart,  though  full  of  scars,  was  at  peace, 
and  my  reason,  after  periodical  abdications, 
had  resumed  its  throne  for  good ; so  I,  weak 
mortal,  fancied.  Siebel  appeared ; tall,  easy, 
dignified,  and  walking  like  a wave ; mod- 
est, fair,  noble,  great,  dreamy,  and,  above  all, 
divinely  sad;  the  soul  of  womanhood  and 
music  poured  from  her  honey  lips.  She 
conquered  all  my  senses : I felt  something 
like  a bolt  of  ioe  run  down  my  back.  1 
ought  to  have  jumped  up  and  fled  the  the- 
atre. I wish  I had.  But  I never  do.  I 
am  incurable.  The  charm  deepened;  and 
when  she  had  sung  4 Le  Parlate  d’  Amor,’  as 
no  mortal  ever  sang  and  looked  it,  she  left  the 
stage,  and  carried  my  heart  and  soul  away 
with  her.  What  chance  had  I f Here  shone 
all  the  beauties  that  adorn  the  body,  all  the 
virtues  and  graces  that  embellish  the  soul ; 
they  were  wedded  to  poetry  and  ravishing 
music,  and  gave  and  took  enchantment.  I 
saw  my  paragon  glide  away,  like  a goddess, 
past  the  scenery,  and  I did  not  see  her  meet 
her  lover  at  the  next  step — a fellow  with  a 
wash-leather  face,  greasy  locks  in  a sausage 
roll,  and  his  hair  shaved  off  his  forehead — 
and  suatch  a pot  of  porter  from  his  hands, 
and  drain  it  to  the  dregs,  and  say, 4 It  is  all 
right,  Harry : that  fetched  ’em.’  But  I know, 
by  experience,  she  did ; so  4 sauve  qui  pent ;’ 
dear  friend  and  fellow-lunatic,  for  my  sake 
and  yours,  leave  Frankfort  with  me  to-mor- 
row.” 

Severne  hung  his  head  and  thought  hard. 
Here  was  a new  and  wonderful  turn.  He 
felt  all  manner  of  strange  things;  a pang 
of  jealousy  for  one.  He  felt  that  on  every 
account  it  would  be  wise  to  go,  and,  indeed, 
dangerous  to  stay.  But  a mania  is  a mania, 
and  so  he  could  not.  “Look  here,  old  fel- 
low,” he  said,  44  if  the  opera  was  on  to-morrow, 
I would  leave  my  three  hundred  behind  me, 
and  sacrifice  myself  to  you,  sooner  than  ex- 
pose you  to  the  fascinations  of  so  captivating 
a woman  as  Ina  Klosking.” 

“ Ina  Klosking  f Is  that  her  name  f How 
do  you  know  f” 

44  I — I fancy  I hoard  so.” 

“ Why,  she  was  not  announced.  Ina  Klos- 
king! it  is  a sweet  name  f and  he  sighed. 

“ But  you  are  quite  safe  from  her  for  one 
day,”  continued  Severne,  “ so  yon  must  be 
reasonable.  I will  go  with  you  Tuesday,  as 
early  as  you  like ; but  do  be  a good  fellow, 
and  let  me  have  the  five  hundred  to  try  my 
system  with  to-morrow.” 

Vizard  looked  sad,  and  made  no  reply. 

Severne  got  impatient.  44  Why,  what  is 
it  to  a rich  fellow  like  you  f If  I had  twelve 
thousand  acres  in  a ring-fence,  no  friend 
would  ask  me  twice  for  such  a trifling 
sum.” 

Vizard,  for  the  first  time,  wore  a supercil- 
ious smile  at  being  so  misunderstood,  and 
did  not  deign  a reply. 

Severne  went  on  mistaking  his  man : “I 
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can  give  you  bills  for  the  money,  and  for  the 
three  hundred  you  did  lend  me.” 

Vizard  did  not  receive  this  as  expected. 
44  Bills  f”  said  he,  gravely.  44  What,  do  you 
do  that  sort  of  thing  as  well  f” 

“ Why  not,  pray  t So  long  as  I’m  the 
holder,  not  the  drawer  nor  the  acceptor. 
Besides,  they  are  not  accommodation  bills, 
but  good  commercial  paper.” 

44  You  are  a merchant,  then,  are  you  t” 

44  Yes : in  a small  way.  If  you  will  allow 
me,  I will  explain.” 

He  did  so : and  to  save  comments,  yet  en- 
able the  reader  to  appreciate  his  explana- 
tion, the  true  part  of  it  is  printed  in  italics, 
the  small,  mendacious  portion  in  ordinary 
type. 

u My  estate  in  Huntingdonshire  is  not  very 
large;  and  there  are  mortgages  on  it,  for  the 
benefit  of  other  members  of  my  family.  I 
was  always  desirous  to  pay  off  these  mort- 
gages, and  took  the  best  advice  I could.  I 
have  got  an  unde : he  lives  in  the  city.  He 
put  me  on  to  a good  thing.  I bought  a share 
in  a trading  vessel ; she  makes  short  trips, 
and  turns  her  cargo  often.  She  will  take  out 
paper  to  America,  and  bring  back  raw  cot- 
ton: she  will  land  that  at  Liverpool,  and 
ship  English  hardware  and  cotton  fabrics 
for  the  Mediterranean  and  Greece,  and  bring 
back  currants  from  Zante,  and  lemons  from 
Portugal.  She  goes  for  the  nimble  shilling. 
Well,  you  know  shipB  wear  out:  and  if  you 
varnish  them  ivtien,  and  insure  them  high,  and 
they  go  to  glory,  Mr . Flimsoll  is  down  on  you 
like  a hammer . So,  when  she  had  paid  my 
purchase-money  three  times  over,  some  fel- 
lows in  the  city  made  an  offer  for  The  Rover; 
that  was  her  name.  My  share  came  to 
twelve  hundred,  and  my  uncle  said  I was 
to  take  it.  Now  I always  feel  hound  by  what 
he  decides.  They  gave  me  four  bills,  for 
four  hundred,  three  hundred,  three  hundred, 
and  two  hundred.  The  four  hundred  was 
paid  at  maturity.  The  others  are  not  due 
yet  1 have  only  to  send  them  to  Lon- 
don, and  I can  get  the  money  back  by 
Thursday:  but  you  want  me  to  start  on 
Tuesday.” 

4*  That  is  enough,”  said  Vizard,  wearily ; 
44 1 will  be  your  bauker,  and — ” 

44 You  are  a good  fellow!”  said  Severne, 
warmly. 

44  No,  no ; I am  a weak  fellow,  and  an  in- 
judicious one.  But  it  is  the  old  story : when 
a friend  asks  you  what  he  thinks  a favor, 
the  right  thing  is  to  grant  it  at  once.  He 
doesn’t  want  your  advice ; he  wants  the  one 
thing  he  asks  for.  There,  get  me  the  bills, 
and  I’ll  draw  a check  on  Mtiller : Herries  ad- 
vised him  by  Saturday’s  post;  so  we  can 
draw  on  Monday.” 

44  All  right,  old  man,”  said  Severne,  and 
went  away  briskly  for  the  bills. 

When  he  got  from  the  balcony  into  the 
room,  his  steps  flagged  a little;  it  struck 
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him  that  ink  takes  time  to  dry,  and  more 
time  to  darken. 

As  The Rover,  'with  her  nimble  cargoes, 
was  first  cousin  to  The  Flying  Dutchman, 
with  his  crew  of  ghosts,  so  the  bills  received 
by  Severae,  as  purchase-money  for  his  ship, 
necessarily  partook  of  that  ship’s  aerial  char- 
acter. Indeed,  they  existed,  as  the  School- 
men used  to  say,  in  posse,  but  not  in  esse . To 
be  less  pedantic  and  more  exact,  they  exist- 
ed as  slips  of  blank  paper  with  a govern- 
ment stamp.  To  give  them  a mercantile 
character  for  a time,  viz.,  until  presented 
for  payment,  they  must  be  drawn  by  an  im- 
aginary ship-owner  or  a visionary  merchant, 
and  indorsed  by  at  least  one  shadow  and  a 
man  of  straw. 

The  man  of  straw  sat  down  to  inscribe 
self  and  shadows,  and  became  a dishonest 
writer  of  fiction ; for  the  art  he  now  com- 
menced appears  to  fall  short  of  forgery 
proper,  but  to  be  still  more  distinct  from 
justifiable  fiction.  The  ingenious  Mr.  De- 
foe’s certificate  by  an  aerial  justice  of  the 
peace  to  the  truth  of  his  ghostly  narrative 
comes  nearest  to  it  in  my  poor  reading. 

Qualms  he  had,  but  not  deep.  If  the 
bills  Vrere  drawn  by  Imagination,  accepted 
by  Fancy,  and  indorsed  by  Impudence,  what 
did  it  matter  to  Ned  Straw,  since  his  system 
would  enable  him  to  redeem  them  at  matu- 
rity ? His  only  real  concern  was  to  conceal 
their  recent  origin.  So  he  wrote  them  with 
a broad-nibbed  pen,  that  they  might  be  the 
blacker,  and  set  them  to  dry  in  the  sun* 

He  then  proceeded  to  a change  of  toilet. 

While  thus  employed,  there  was  a sharp 
tap  at  his  door,  and  Vizard’s  voice  outside. 
Severne  started  with  terror,  snapped  up  the 
three  bills  with  the  dexterity  of  a conjurer 
— the  handlfe  turned — he  shoved  them  into 
a. drawer — Vizard  came  in — he  shut  the 
drawer,  and  panted. 

Vizard  had  followed  the  custom  of  Oxo- 
nians among  themselves,  which  is  to  knock, 
and  then  come  in,  unless  forbidden. 

“ Come,”  said  he,  cheerfully,  “ those  bills; 
I’m  in  a hurry  to  cash  them  now,  and  end 
the  only  difference  we  have  ever  had,  old 
fellow.” 

The  blood  left  8everne’s  cheek  and  lips 
for  a moment,  and  he  thought  swiftly  and 
hard.  The  blood  returned,  along  with  his 
ready  wit.  “ How  good  you  are,”  said  he : 
“ but  no.  It  is  Sunday.” 

“Sunday!”  shouted  Vizard.  “What  is 
that  to  you — a fellow  who  has  been  years 
abroad  f ” 

“ I can’t  help  it,”  said  Severne,  apologet- 
ically. “I^am  superstitious — don’t  like  to 
do  business  on  a Sunday.  I would  not  even 
shunt  at  the  tables  on  a Sunday — I don’t 
think.” 

“Ah,  you  are  not  quite  sure  of  that. 
There  is  a limit  to  your  superstition ! Well, 
will  you  listen  to  a story  on  a Sunday  I” 


“Rather!” 

“ Then  once  on  a time  there  was  a Scotch 
farmer  who  had  a bonny  cow,  and  another 
farmer  coveted  her  honestly.  One  Sunday 
they  went  home  together  from  kirk,  and 
there  was  the  cow  grazing.  Fanner  2 
stopped,  eyed  her,  and  said  to  Farmer  1, 
* Gien  it  were  Monday,  as  it  is  the  Sabba’ 
day,  what  would  ye  tak’  for  your  coowf 
The  other  said  the  price  would  be  nine 
pounds  if  it  was  Monday.  And  so  they  kept 
the  Sabbath ; and  the  cow  changed  hands, 
though  to  the  naked  eye  she  grazed  on  in 
situ , Our  negotiation  is  just  as  complete. 
So  what  does  it  matter  whether  the  actual 
exchange  of  bills  and  cash  takes  place  to- 
day or  to-morrow  f” 

“Do  you  really  mean  to  say  it  does  not 
matter  to  you  f”  asked  Severne. 

“ Not  one  straw.” 

“ Then,  as  it  does  not  matter  to  you,  and 
does  to  me,  give  me  my  foolish  way,  like  a 
dear  good  fellow.” 

“ Now  that  is  smart,”  said  Vizard — “ very 
smart.”  Then,  with  a look  of  parental  ad- 
miration, “ He  gets  his  own  way  in  every 
thing.  He  t oill  have  your  money — he  won't 
have  your  money.  I wonder  whether  he 
mil  consent  to  walk  those  girls  out,  and 
disburden  me  of  their  too  profitable  dis- 
course.” 

“ That  I will,  with  pleasure.” 

“ Well,  they  are  at  luncheon — with  their 
bonnets  on.” 

“ I will  join  them  in  five  minutes.” 

After  luncheon,  Miss  Vizard,  Miss  Dover, 
and  Mr.  Severne  started  for  a stroll. 

Miss  Maitland  suggested  that  Vizard 
should  accompany  them. 

“ Couldn’t  think  of  deserting  you,”  said 
he,  dryly. 

The  young  ladies  giggled,  because  these 
two  rarely  opened  their  mouths  to  agree, 
one  being  a professed  woman-hater,  and  the 
other  a man-hater,  in  words. 

Says  Misander,  in  a sourish  way,  “ Since 
you  value  my  conversation  so,  perhaps  you 
will  be  good  enough  not  to  smoke  for  the 
next  ten  minutes.” 

Misogyn  consented,  but  sighed.  That  sigh 
went  unpitied,  and  the  lady  wasted  no  time. 

“Do  you  see  what  is  going  on  between 
your  sister  and  that  young  man  f” 

“ Yes ; a little  flirtation.” 

“ A great  deal  more  than  that.  I caught 
them,  in  this  very  room,  making  love.” 

“ You  alarm  me,”  said  Vizard,  with  marked 
tranquillity. 

“ I saw  him — kiss — her — hand.” 

“ You  relieve  me,”  said  Vizard,  as  calmly 
as  he  had  been  alarmed.  “ There’s  no  harm 
in  that.  I’ve  kissed  the  Queen’s  hand,  and 
the  nation  did  not  rise  upon  me.  Howev- 
er, I object  to  it.  The  superior  sex  should 
not  play  the  spaniel.  I will  tell  him  to  drop 
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that.  But,  permit  me  to  say,  all  tliia  is  in 
your  department,  not  mine.” 

“But  what  can  I do  against  three  of 
them,  unless  you  support  me  t There  you 
have  let  them  go  out  together.” 

“ Together  with  Fanny  Dover,  you  mean.” 

“ Yes ; and  if  Fanny  had  any  designs  on 
him,  Zoe  would  be  safe — >” 

“ And  poor  Ned  tom  in  two.” 

“ But  Fanny,  I am  grieved  to  say,  seems 
inclined  to  assist  this  young  man  with  Zoe : 
that  is  because  it  does  not  matter  to  her. 
She  has  other  views — serious  ones.” 

“ Serious ! Wbat  ? A nunnery  t Then 
I pity  my  lady  abbess.” 

“ Her  views  are  plain  enough  to  any  body 
but  you.” 

“Are  they!  Then  make  me  as  wise  os 
my  neighbors.” 

“ Well,  then,  she  means  to  marry  you.” 

“What!  Oh,  come! — that  is  too  good  a 
joke.” 

“ It  is  sober  earnest.  Ask  Zoe — ask  your 
friend  Mr.  Severae — ask  the  chamber-maids 
— ask  any  creature  with  an  eye  in  its  head. 
Oh,  the  blindness  of  you  men !” 

The  Misogyn  was  struck  dumb!  When 
he  recovered,  it  was  to  repine  at  the  lot  of 
man. 

“Even  my  own  familiar  cousin — mice  re- 
moved— in  whom  I trusted ! I depute  you 
to  inform  her  that  I think  her  adorabh,  and 
that  matrimony  is  no  longer  a habit  of 
mine.  Set  her  on  to  poor  Severae ; be  is  a 
ladies’  man,  and  1 the  more  the  merrier’  is 
his  creed.” 

“ Such  a girl  as  Fanny  is  not  to  be  divert- 
ed from  a purpose  of  that  sort.  Besides,  she 
has  too  much  sense  to  plunge  into  the  Sev- 
erae and  pauperism ! She  is  bent  on  a rich 
husband,  not  a needy  adventurer.” 

“ Madam,  in  my  friend’s  name,  I thank 
you.” 

“You  are  very  welcome,  Sir — it  is  only 
the  truth.”  Then,  with  a swift  return  to 
her  original  topic:  “No;  I know  perfectly 
well  what  Fanny  Dover  will  do  this  after- 
noon. She  sketches.” 

“It  is  too  true,”  said  Vizard,  dolefully: 
“ showed  me  a ship  in  full  sail,  and  I praised 
it  in  my  way.  I said, * That  rock  is  rather 
well  done.’  ” 

“ Well,  she  will  be  seized  with  a desire  to 
sketch.  She  will  sit  down  apart  and  say, 
* Please  don’t  watch  me ; it  makes  me  nerv- 
ous.’ The  other  two  will  take  the  hiut,  and 
make  love  a good  way  off;  and  Zoe  will  go 
greater  lengths,  with  another  woman  in 
sight — but  only  just  in  sight,  and  slyly  en- 
couraging her — than  if  she  was  quite  alone 
with  her  mauvais  etyet.” 

Vizard  was  pleased  with  the  old  lady. 

“ This  is  sagacious,”  said  he,  “ and  shows 
an  eye  for  detail.  I recognize  in  your  pic- 
ture the  foxy  sex.  But  at  this  moment  who 
can  foretell  which  way  the  wind  will  blow  t 


You  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  Zoe  and 
Fanny  have  had  a quarrel.  They  don’t 
speak.  Now  in  women,  you  know,  vices 
are  controlled  by  vices — see  Pope.  The 
conspiracy  you  dread  will  be  averted  by 
the  other  faults  of  their  character,  their 
jealousy,  and  their  petulant  tempers.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  they  are  sparring  at  this 
moment,  and  that  poor  silly  Severae  medi- 
ating and  moderating,  and  getting  scratch- 
ed on  both  sides  for  trying  to  be  just.” 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Fan- 
ny Dover  glittered  on  the  threshold  in  Cam- 
bridge blue. 

“ There,”  said  Vizard,  “ did  not  I tell  you  t 
They  are  come  home.” 

“ Only  me,”  said  Fanny,  gayly. 

“Where  are  the  others t”  inquired  Miss 
Maitland,  sharply. 

“Not  far  off — only  by  the  river-side.” 

“And  you  left  those  two  alone!” 

“Now  don’t  be  ctoss,  aunt,”  cried  Fanny, 
and  limped  up  to  her.  “ These  new  boots 
are  so  tight,  I really  couldn’t  bear  them 
any  longer.  1 believe  I shall  be  lame  as 
it  is.” 

“You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
What  will  the  people  say  T” 

“ La!  aunt,  it  is  abroad.  One  does  what 
one  likes — out  of  England.” 

“Here’B  a code  of  morals!”  said  Vizard, 
who  must  have  his  slap. 

“ Nonsense,”  said  Miss  Maitland ; “ she  will 
be  sure  to  meet  somebody.  All  England  is 
on  the  Rhine  at  this  time  of  year;  and  wheth- 
er or  no,  is  it  for  you  to  expose  that  child  to 
familiarity  with  a person  nobody  knows,  nor 
his  family  either.  You  are  twenty-five  years 
old ; you  know  the  world ; yon  have  as  poor 
an  opinion  of  the  man  as  I have,  or  yon  would 
have  set  your  own  cap  at  him — you  know 
you  would ; and  you  have  let  out  things  to 
me  when  you  were  off  your  guard.  Fanny 
Dover,  you  are  behaving  wickedly ; you  are 
a false  friend  to  that  poor  girl.” 

Upon  this,  lo!  the  pert  Fanny,  hitherto 
so  ready  with  her  answers,  began  to  cry 
bitterly ; the  words  really  pricked  her  con- 
science, and  to  be  scolded  is  one  thing,  to 
be  severely  and  solemnly  reproached  is  an- 
other ; and  before  a man ! 

The  official  woman-hater  was  melted  in  a 
moment  by  the  saucy  girl’s  tears.  “There! 
there  I”  said  he,  kindly,  “ have  a little  mer- 
cy. Hang  it  all ; don’t  make  a mountain 
of  a mole-hill” 

The  official  man-hater  never  moved  a 
muscle.  “It  is  no  use  her  crying  to  sis; 
she  must  give  me  a proof  she  is  sorry.  Fan- 
ny, if  yon  are  a respectable  girl,  and  have 
any  idea  of  being  my  heir,  go  you  this  mo- 
ment and  bring  them  home.” 

“Yes,  aunt,”  said  Fanny,  eagerly,  and 
went  off  with  wonderful  alacrity. 

It  was  a very  long  apartment,  full  forty 
feet;  and  while  Fanny  bustled  down  it, 
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Miss  Maitland  extended  a skinny  finger, 
like  one  of  Macbeth’s  witches,  and  directed 
v izard’s  eye  to  the  receding  figure  so  point- 
edly that  he  put  up  his  fijiy-glass  the  better 
to  see  the  phenomenon. 

As  Fanny  skipped  out  and  closed  the 
door,  Miss  Maitland  turned  to  Vizard,  with 
lean  finger  still  pointing  after  Fanny,  and 
uttered  a monosyllable — 

“Lamb!” 

Vizard  burst  out  laughing.  “La  fourbe!” 
said  he.  “ Miss  Maitland,  accept  my  com- 
pliments ; you  possess  the  key  to  a sex  no 
fellow  can  unlock.  And,  now  I have  found 
an  interpreter,  I begin  to  be  interested  in 
this  little  comedy.  The  first  act  is  just 
over.  There  will  be  half  an  hour's  wait  till 
the  simulatrix  of  iufirmity  comes  running 
back  with  the  pilgrims  of  the  Rhine.  Are 
they 1 the  pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,’  or  4 the  pil- 
grims of  Love  V Time  will  show.  Play  to 
recommence  with  a verbal  encounter;  you 
will  be  one  against  three ; for  all  that,  I 
don’t  envy  the  greater  number.” 

“ Three  to  one  t No.  Surely  you  will  be 
on  the  right  side  for  once.” 

“ Well,  you  see,  I am  the  audience.  We 
can’t  be  all  dramatis  persona % and  no  spec- 
tator. During  the  wait,  I wonder  whether 
the  audience,  having  nothing  better  to  do, 
may  be  permitted  to  smoke  a cigar.” 

“ So  long  a lucid  interval  is  irksome,  of 
course.  Well,  the  balcony  is  your  smoking- 
room.  You  will  see  them  coming;  please 
tap  at  my  door  the  moment  you  do.” 

Half  an  hour  elapsed,  an  hour,  and  the 
personages  required  to  continue  the  comedy 
did  not  return. 

Vizard,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  fell 
to  thinking  of  Ina  Klosking,  and  that  was 
not  good  for  him.  Solitude  and  ennui  fed 
his  mania,  and  at  last  it  took  the  form  of 
action.  He  rang,  and  ordered  up  his  man 
Harris,  a close,  discreet  personage,  and  di- 
rected him  to  go  over  to  Homburg,  and  bring 
back  all  the  information  he  could  about  the 
new  singer ; her  address  in  Homburg,  mar- 
ried or  single,  prude  or  coquette.  Should 
information  be  withheld,  Harris  was  to  fee 
the  porter  at  the  opera-house,  the  waiter  at 
her  hotel,  and  all  the  human  commodities 
that  knew  any  thing  about  her. 

Having  dismissed  Harris,  ho  lighted  his 
seventh  cigar,  and  said  to  himself,  “It  is  all 
Ned  Seveme’s  fault.  I wanted  to  leave  for 
England  to-day.” 

The  day  had  been  overcast  for  some  time, 
and  now  a few  big  drops  fell,  by  way  of 
warning.  Then  it  turned  cool : then  came 
a light  drizzling  rain,  and,  in  the  middle  of 
this,  Fanny  Dover  appeared,  almost  flying 
home. 

Vizard  went  and  tapped  at  Miss  Mait- 
land’s door.  She  came  out. 

“ Here’s  Miss  Dover  coming,  but  she  is 
alone.” 


THE  JUDGE’S  FLIRTATION. 

AS  Dr.  Hofiinan  drove  up  the  avenue 
leading  to  Judge  Cooper’s  house,  he 
was  startled  by  cries  for  help — cries  con- 
tinued and  vociferous,  then  piteous,  broken, 
and  entreating. 

Above  all  the  accompanying  chorus,  shout- 
ing a negative  that  might  have  been  heard 
in  Babel,  he  detected  the  voice  appealing 
for  aid  as  belonging  to  the  judge  himself. 

Bending  his  head  from  under  the  cover 
of  his  carriage  that  he  might  see  the  house, 
he  was  again  alarmed  at  the  unusual  light 
and  movement.  Good  heavens ! could  it  be 
fire  I Was  any  one  sick  unto  sudden  death  f 
It  was  the  work  of  a moment  to  spring 
up  the  steps  leading  to  the  piazza,  to  open 
the  shutters  to  the  library  window,  and  look 
in.  What  he  saw  seemed  to  satisfy  and  re- 
lieve him,  for  he  walked  down  the  steps 
with  great  deliberation,  declined  in  rather 
a snappish  way  the  hostler’s  offer  to  attend 
his  horse,  and  acted  altogether  like  a man 
who  resented  a false  draft  on  his  feeliugB. 

Before  peeping  over  the  doctor’s  shoulder, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  Judge  Cooper’s  house — 
an  old-fashioned  country  mansion,  undor 
whose  roof-tree  five  generations  of  the  name 
had  lived  and  died— was  literally  an  “ open” 
one.  It  stood  at  the  end  of  the  main  streot, 

and  just  out  of  the  little  village  of  C , 

the  avenue  or  carriage-way  leading  to  tho 
house  being  a continuation  of  the  street  it- 
self. At  this  time  it  was  filled  with  Christ- 
mas guests  and  holiday  cheer,  the  first  being 
limited  to  suit  the  geuerous  capacity  of  the 
house,  while  the  latter  never  reached  any 
stated  limit  except  the  forced  ones  of  time 
and  endurance. 

About  midway  between  the  two  more  im- 
portant days  of  Christmas  and  New-Year's 
occurred  the  judge’s  birthday,  when  the 
mirth  and  fan  outran  all  bounds,  when 
tricks 'were  played  upon  the  unsuspecting, 
and  jokes  of  the  most  practical  and  per- 
sonal character  were  permitted  without  of- 
fense, the  master  of  the  house  being  usually 
the  ringleader  and  fountain-head  of  most 
of  the  uproarious  jollity.  No  distinction  of 
age  counted,  and  from  tho  judge  himself  to 
Louis,  his  five-year-old  grandson,  the  only 
condition  demanded  was  to  be  wide-awake 
and  make  as  much  noise  as  possible  while 
strength  lasted. 

Dr.  Hoffman  alone  of  all  the  guests  was 
allowed  to  come  and  go  independent  of  time 
and  occasion,  his  profession  making  the  ex- 
ception necessary ; and  so  it  happened  that 
he  missed  many  of  the  peculiar  scenes  that 
were  enacted,  and  which  would  have  shock- 
ed his  rather  prim  sense  of  official  propriety 
and  dignity,  and  he  was  all  the  more  scan- 
dalized when  he  peeped  through  the  blind. 
“I  agree  with  the  judge  when  he  says 
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that  for  throe  hundred  and  fifty-five  days 
he  keeps  hoose,  and  the  other  ten  insane 
asylum/'  he  tv  as  saying  to  himself  as  he 
gave  the  horse  his  supper  before  going  in. 

And  who  would  not  have  beeu  shocked, 
not  having  been  present,  and  not  under- 
standing the  situation,  to  see  an  elderly 
and  ordinarily  a dignified  gentleman  try- 
ing to  balance  himself  while  standing  in 
the  centre  of  a large  library  tablet  He  was 
gesticulating  violently  in  the  endeavor  to 
make  himself  heard,  as  he  read  from  an  an- 
cient law-book,  which  he  retained  in  his 
hand  with  great  difficulty,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a shouting  multitude  who  would 
neither  let  him  dismount  from  his  platform 
nor  listen  to  his  oration. 

The  fury  of  the  mob  subsided  a little  on 
the  doctor's  entrance,  only  to  turn  its  force 
on  him,  and  a dozen  voices  demanded, 

44  Isn't  it  cowardly  in  him  to  refuse,  doc- 
tor, when  he  understood  the  terms  ?" 

“Don't  side  with  him,  please,  for  he  can't 
come  down  until  he  promises,  anyway." 

This  slight  diversion  gave  the  judge  his 
chance,  and  he  proceeded  to  read  the  riot 
proclamation  in  the  same  solemn  voice  that 
had  carried  terror  into  the  ranks  of  the 
wicked  many  a time  in  the  court-room. 
His  face  was  a picture  of  judicial  earnest- 
ness as  he  rehearsed  the  terrible  warning. 

“'If  you  do  not  immediately  disperse  and 
peaceably  depart  to  your  own  habitations, 
or  to  your  lawful  places  of  business,  yon  will 
be  within  an  hour  seized,  and,  if  yon  resist, 
be  killed  without  benefit  of  clergy.  God 
save  the  king !'  ” 

But  the  disturbance  was  not  so  easily  put 
down.  Instead  of  being  seized,  his  tor- 
mentors turned  the  table  on  the  judge,  and 
hustled  the  poor  victim  on  his  wheeled 
throne  until  he  was  glad  to  agree  to  terms, 
in  order  to  give  time  to  explain  matters  to 
the  doctor,  who  was  elected  umpire,  the 
condition  being  first  enacted  by  the  majori- 
ty that  the  culprit  be  confined  to  the  table 
until  a decision  was  reached. 

It  seemed  that  a young  lady  from  Bos- 
ton, a friend  of  pretty  Alice  Cooper,  had 
been  trying  to  introduce  and  explain  a new 
game,  which  she  called  “ Impromptu,"  and 
which  was  in  high  favor  in  her  native  city. 

Now,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a new  game 
was  a great  acquisition,  as  the  old  stock 
was  exhausted,  and  the  demand  for  novel- 
ties lively.  She  explained  to  the  doctor  in 
a voice  trembling  from  the  late  violent  exer- 
cise: “You  take  two  boxes  or  hats — hats  will 
do  nicely.  In  one  you  place  the  namo  of  ev- 
ery person  present,  children  and  all,  for  the 
little  ones  make  the  best  fun  ; then,  for  the 
other  hat,  you  write  on  like  slips  of  paper  os 
many  subjects  for  song,  story,  recitation — 
any  thing  you  choose — as  there  are  names. 
Shake  them  well,  and  let  a name  be  drawn 
from  one  bat  and  a subject  from  the  other, 


one  with  the  right  hand  and  the  other  With 
the  left,  the  person  drawing  being  securely 
blindfolded.  Then  a story,  song,  or  what- 
ever, mu$t  follow  from  said  person  on  said 
subject,  I speak  with  emphasis,  that  the 
offender  may  understand.  N.B. — Tickets 
not  transferable." 

In  the  confusion  of  cross-explanation  it 
came  out  that  Judge  Cooper  had  been  de- 
lighted with  the  idea  of  the  game,  and  had 
commended  it  to  the  girls  as  giving  them  a 
chance  to  show  their  quick  wit ; but  when 
his  name  was  drawn,  followed  by  “ Flirta- 
tion” as  a text  for  his  discourse,  ho  had  pro- 
tested against  the  decree,  and  insisted  on 
having  another  chance,  or  at  least  the  priv- 
ilege of  oxchanging  with  some  one  who  had 
a theme  within  his  knowledge, 

“ Why,  doctor,  I know  less  about  this  mat- 
ter than  old  Prince,  asleep  there  on  the  rug ; 
and  I appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice.  Here 
is  my  wicked  daughter,  who  is  going  to  tell 
us  what  she  knows  about 4 Torpedoes/  and 
refuses  to  exchange  with  her  poor  old  fa- 
ther, although  she  thoroughly  understands 
his  subject.  Do  you  consider  this  fair!" 

Yes,  the  doctor  evidently  did,  for  he  heart- 
lessly joined  the  party  having  the  floor. 
What  else  could  he  do  when  Alice  entreated  t 
So  the  poor  judge  was  forced  to  capitulate, 
and  was  released  on  parole. 

44  But  you  must  give  me  a short  reprieve ; 
I insist  on  time  to  think  it  over  a little. 
Here,  let  Louis  tell  his  story  first.  Wh&t  is 
it,  Louis  T — 4 Bears !'  And  you  are  exactly 
the  man  who  can  tell  us  all  about  them,  aft- 
er your  last  summer  in  the  woods.  Up  you 
go!"  and  small  Lonis  was  swung  to  the  ros- 
trum lately  vacated  by  the  speaker. 

The  little  fellow  stood  abashed  for  a min- 
ute, with  a fist  boring  into  each  eye,  suffer- 
ing, the  doctor  said,  from  an  attack  of  stage 
fright ; but  after  a short  whispered  prompt- 
ing from  Aunt  Alice,  he  said,  in  a low,  grnff 
voice, 44  Up  in  the  norf  woods ! Heard  a big 
band  of  rnoosic ! Big  bear  corned  out  and 
eat  every  body  up ! That’s  tho  end  o'  my 
story !"  And  stretching  his  toes  down  until 
they  tonched  a convenient  chair,  reached 
the  floor  in  triumph. 

This  rather  mixed  statement  was  received 
with  shouts  of  applause  and  laughter,  fright- 
ening the  small  orator  out  of  his  wits,  but 
did  not  give  the  judge  the  time  for  prepa- 
ration which,  he  insisted,  every  condemned 
man  was  entitled  to. 

44  But  I’ve  caught  at  a slight  olew, 4 found- 
ed on  fact/  and  I hope  it  will  unwind  to 
your  satisfaction.  If  not,  why,  I shall  de- 
light in  the  sufferings  yon  have  called  down 
on  yourselves,  for  you  deserve  it." 

The  noisy  audience,  quieting  down,  began 
to  form  a circle  round  the  blazing  fire,  leav- 
ing a seat  for  the  speaker  in  their  midst,  who, 
after  a few  moments'  meditation  and  one  or 
two  preliminary  coughs,  began : 
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“ In  the  old,  old  days,  when  I was  in  my 
Senior  year  in  Columbia  (I  decline  to  men- 
tion the  exact  time,  for  some  of  yon  young- 
sters will  be  trying  your  skill  in  arithmetic 
on  me ; but  I was  a much  older  fellow  than 
I am  now),  I had  been  homo  here  for  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  was  to  start  next 
morning  for  New  York  to  resume  my  work. 

“ In  those  days  a journey  from  the  interi- 
or of  the  State  to  New  York  city  was,  speak- 
ing after  the  manner  of  men,  only  a less  se- 
rious matter  than  death.  Indeed,  among 
the  country  people  very  much  the  same  prep- 
aration was  made  for  each,  as  far  as  putting 
all  business  affairs  on  a possible  post-mortem 
footing  went,  with  a view  of  making  a set- 
tlement easy  ‘ in  case  any  thing  happened,' 
as  it  was  quite  likely  to  do.  A summer  jour> 
ney  was  undertaken  only  under  the  most 
urgent  stress  of  business,  as  the  time  occu- 
pied and  expense  incurred  were  things  to  be 
thought  over  and  talked  over  before  being 
realized.  Of  course  we  had  steamboats,  such 
os  they  were ; but  to  the  farmers  in  the  re- 
tired districts  the  idea  of  going  to  ‘York'  in 
a steamboat  was  about  as  practicable  as  it 
would  be  to  talk  of  crossing  the  ocean  in  a 
balloon  in  these  later  times.  They  much 
preferred  the  safer  and  cheaper  sloops  and 
other  sail  vessels  which  made  regular  trips 
between  Albany  and  New  York  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  travelers. 

“If  an  average  summer  journey  required 
all  this  forethought,  for  one  undertaken  in 
the  winter,  when  we  were  obliged  to  cross 
the  river  and  other  streams  hardly  less  dan- 
gerous on  the  ice,  in  a heavily  laden  coach 
drawn  by  four  horses,  to  break  our  way 
through  deep  snow-drifts,  or  to  go  the 
wheels'  depth  in  mud,  the  risk  was  very 
much  enhanced.  The  advertised  time  for 
the  winter  trip  was  three  or  four  days,  and 
the  small  way-side  taverns  where  we  used  to 
‘put  up'  at  night  are  still  standing.  The 
promise  as  to  time  was  rarely  kept,  depend- 
ing as  it  did  on  the  condition  of  the  roads, 
and  the  last  day  of  the  journey  we  gener- 
ally rode  pretty  well  into  the  night.  I re- 
member very  well  being  on  the  road  eight 
days  during  my  college  years,  when  the  pas- 
sengers were  obliged  to  pry  the  coach  out  of 
the  mud  several  times.  But  as  this  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  intimately  connected  with  my 
theme,  I'll  defer  it. 

“Charley  R was  my  companion,. and 

had  been  home  with  mo  for  the  holidays.  A 
nice,  clever  chap  enough,  and  to  this  day  my 
good  friend,  but  as  a boy  he  was  too  effemi- 
nate to  be  very  popular  among  his  hardy 
classmates.  He  h ad  remarkably  small  hands 
and  feet,  like  a girl’s,  and,  we  used  to  say,  was 
quite  as  proud  of  them.  I could  never  un- 
derstand why  Charley,  with  his  soft,  woman- 
ish ways  and  manners,  should  have  taken  to 
the  Church;  but  he  did  brave  and  effective 
work  on  the  Western  frontier,  when  it  re- 


quired as  much  courage  to  be  a missionary 
as  to  lead  a forlorn  hope. 

“ We  were  obliged  to  go  seven-and-twenty 
miles  by  private  conveyance  to  reach  Albany, 
from  which  place  the  stage  started.  We  ar- 
rived there  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  enjoyed  our  night  of  freedom  at  the  then 
famous  Congress  Hall — enjoyed  it  almost  too 
well,  we  thought  next  morning,  when  we 
came  down  to  the  dimly  lighted  breakfast- 
room  shivering  and  dispirited. 

“ It  was  the  custom  for  the  stage  to  go 
round  from  house  to  house  to  collect  pas- 
sengers, the  seats  being  secured  in  advance, 
like  boxes  at  the  opera ; so  when  it  drove 
up  to  the  hotel  that  dismal  morning  it  was 
filled,  with  tho  exception  of  the  two  places 
which  we  had  bespoken,  one  on  the  middle 
seat,  where  the  only  support  to  the  back 
was  a swaying  leather  strap,  and  the  other 
on  the  front.  We  could  see  dimly  by  tho 
driver's  lantern  that  the  two  occupants  of 
the  front  seat  were  an  elderly  gentleman, 
looking  very  cross,  and  evidently  an  inva- 
lid, and  a pretty,  fresh-looking  young  girl, 
rolled  up  to  the  eyes  in  a fur-lined  mantle, 
and,  as  we  found  out  later,  the  sick  man's 
daughter.  I don’t  think  I ever  saw  so 
sweet  a — " 

“Come,  come,  Morris,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Cooper,  “ don’t  go  into  particulars,  please, 
or  you  won’t  finish  to-night." 

“Charley  hod  the  good  luck  to  get  in 
first,  and  of  course  seized  upon  the  seat  by 
the  pretty  girl's  side,  leaving  me  to  share 
mine  with  an  old  lady  who  took  snuff,  and 
carried  a carpet-bag  on  her  lap,  poking  me 
in  the  side  with  the  brass  rod  that  fastened 
it,  when  she  did  not  crush  my  feet  by  let- 
ting it  slide  to  the  floor.  With  tho  day- 
light came  a general  straightening  up,  and 
a putting  of  ourselves  in  better  shape,  ex- 
cepting tho  pretty  girl,  who  was,  from  the 
first,  distractingly  graceful  and  sweet.  I 
glared  jealously  at  Charley,  who  was  beam- 
ing with  satisfaction,  and  already  trying  to 
bo  attentivo,  in  a brotherly  way,  to  his  fair 
neighbor.  ‘Was  she  comfortable?'  ‘Had 
she  sufficient  room  ?’  And  I was  delighted 
to  soe  that  farther  civilities  were  not  en- 
couraged by  the  daughter,  and  that  tho 
father  looked  at  my  friend  over  the  collar 
of  his  camlet  cloak  in  a way  to  snub  a much 
braver  lad  than  Charley. 

“ Well,  we  jolted  weary  mile  after  weary 
mile,  with  nothing  to  break  in  upon  the 
dullness  of  the  still  white  road.  Wc  would 
toil  heavily  up  hill,  stop  to  breathe  tho 
horses,  and  slip  down  the  other  side  almost 
as  heavily,  the  wheels  being  held  by  the 
stout  brakes.  Once  in  a while  we  wonld 
whirl  up  with  great  flourish  and  racket 
to  the  tavern,  and  if  the  hour  suited,  we 
stopped  for  dinner  or  whatever  meal  was 
due.  Sometimes  we  accepted  the  driver's 
advice  to  ‘get  out  and  stretch  your  logs* — 
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counsel  that  poor  little  Charley  would  glad- 
ly have  realized  iu  person. 

“It  was  on  our  third  day’s  ride,  while 
taking  a brisk  walk  back  and  forth  on  the 
road,  that  I got  to  talking  more  freely  with 
the  pretty  girl’s  father,  and  learned  that 
his  name  was  -Gardiner;  that  he  was  from 
Baltimore;  that  he  was  traveling  for  his 
health ; that  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  New- 
burgh to  visit  a married  daughter.  In  re- 
turn, I told  him  my  name,  the  same  as  my 
father’s;  where  I lived;  where  I was  going; 
and  in  the  free  and  easy  confidence  of  youth 
was  making  a long  story  of  it,  when  it  was 
checked  by  his  telling  me  that  father  and 
he  were  old  friends  and  classmates,  and 
without  having  seen  each  other  for  thirty 
years,  he  had  no  doubt  Morris  Cooper  re- 
membered him  well. 

“Then  we  were  thrown  into  the  depths 
of  despair  by  being  told  that  they  expected 
to  reach  Newburgh  by  nine  o’clock  that  even- 
ing. I was  pretty  nearly  frantic,  with  all 
sorts  of  desperate  thoughts  going  through 
my  head.  Should  I go  into  the  house  and 
order  mulled  wine  for  the  party,  giving  a 
hint  to  have  one  made  very  strong,  and  giv- 
en in  the  hope  that  it  might  make  her  watch- 
ful sentinel  sleep  on  post  f I had  once  heard 
of  its  being  tried  with  success,  but  I lacked 
courage  for  it.  And  this  was  to  be  the  end 
— to  shake  hands,  say  good-by,  and  go  our 
ways ! You  will  laugh  if  I talk  about  my 
three -days -old  love,  though  I believed  it 
had  really  come  to  that.  How  I hoped  that 
an  accident  might  happen,  that  we  might 
collide  with  something,  though  it  wasn’t 
the  fashion  then  to  collide ; and  if  a horse 
had  gone  lame  or  the  coach  tipped  over,  I 
should  have  regarded  it  as  a special  and 
timely  blessing. 

“But  Fate  sometimes  will  bring  us  our 
desires  in  a matter-of-course  way  so  natural 
and  simple  that  we  overlook  it  in  our  high- 
strung  moods ; and  so  came  my  deliverance. 
I had  noticed  that  Mr.  Gardiner  seemed  un- 
easy and  nervous  about  something — had 
loosened  the  mighty  brass  clasp  that  fast- 
ened his  cloak,  and  had  made  vain  attempts 
to  unbutton  the  leather  curtain  at  the  side 
that  he  might  admit  the  air.  Both  failing, 
he  leaned  across  to  me,  and  whispered, 

“ 4 Would  you  object  to  changing  seats 
with  me  T It  disagrees  with  me  to  ride 
backward,  and  I feel  quite  ill.’ 

“ Object ! I couldn’t  believe  my  ears,  and 
in  my  eager  delight  and  haste  sprang  to  my 
feet,  fearing  he  might  change  his  mind  and 
cheat  me  of  my  blissful  chance.  I tried  to 
steady  my  voice  and  take  a little  of  the  evi- 
dent joy  out  of  it  before  saying, 

“ 4 Certainly.  I am  sorry  you  did  not 
speak  before.’  And  with  the  most  consid- 
erate and  hypocritical  carefulness  helped 
him  to  my  place,  hoping  from  my  heart  that 
the  air  would  revive  him  sufficiently  to  re- 


lieve his  illness,  but  not  enough  to  make 
another  change  of  seats  possible. 

44  We  changed  just  as  the  day  began  to 
fade,  and  she  was  to  leave  the  coach  in  a 
few  hours,  and  I should  never  see  her  again ! 
You  can  imagine  my  desperation,  so  I will 
spare  you  the  recital,  only  waiting  to  say 
that  if  you  think  it  an  exaggerated  state  of 
feeling,  you  must  remember  that  in  those 
days  young  people  did  not,  as  now,  take 
these  matters  into  their  own  hands.  They 
did  not  make  acquaintance  on  the  street, 
nor  did  they,  as  you  call  it, 4 flirt’  by  an  un- 
derstood code  of  signals.  Young  girls  were 
surrounded  by  many  prim  formalities  that 
would  be  laughed  at  now;  but  I’ve  never 
lost  my  admiration  for  a fair  blossom  of  a 
girl,  having  many  of  the  sweet  ways  of  the 
violet,  especially  its  quality  of  shyuess.  In 
short,  just  such  girls  as  present  company. 

“ I was  happy  enough  at  first  in  merely 
sitting  beside  the  charming  girl  and  watch- 
ing in  the  half-light  her  sweet  comforting 
face,  anxiety  for  her  father  being  uppermost 
in  it  now.  But  the  old  gentleman  presently 
settled  down  into  a heavy  sleep,  evidently 
relieved  of  his  vertigo. 

“ During  my  exile  on  the  middle  seat  I 
had  thought  of  many  bright  things  to  say, 
if  I could  only  have  the  chance,  and  won- 
dered at  Charley’s  dullness,  but  now  they 
were  all  gone.  I stammered  an  awkward 
protest  against  the  time  going  so  swiftly, 
or  something  equally  intelligent,  and  felt 
rather  relieved  when  we  stopped  to  change 
horses.  On  getting  back  again  into  the 
coach,  I hod^lie  felicity  of  holding  the  young 
lady’s  muff  while  she  adjusted  her  wraps. 
I even  passed  the  cord  or  string  attached 
to  it  over  her  head  as  she  resumed  her  seat, 
which  was  more  of  a favor  than  had  been 
shown  Charley,  in  spite  of  his  advantage 
in  point  of  time.  Then,  growing  braver, 
I folded  her  mantle  around  her,  that  had 
slipped  from  its  place,  for  which  she  thank- 
ed me  in  a way  that  was  entrancing. 

41  So  far,  you  will  see,  nothing  very  orig- 
inal had  been  said,  nor  any  great  advance 
made  toward  intimate  acquaintance,  but  it 
was  enough  to  fill  me  with  delight,  and 
make  me  forget  every  thing  except  that  time 
was  going.  Papa  being  safely  and  soundly 
asleep— you  may  depend  there  was  no  sleep 
in  our  young  eyes — we  had  some  very  small 
talk  among  ourselves,  during  which,  I re- 
member, she  referred  to  my  being  on  my  way 
to  4 school,’  and  making  me  feel  as  young  as 
the  respectable  butler  did  David  Copper- 
field.  I took  special  care  to  say  4 college,’ 
with  strong  emphasis,  and  to  refer  to  my 
graduating  the  coming  summer,  iu  a tone 
that  had  a strong  flavor  of  mannishness  in  it. 

44  In  the  mean  time  we  were  riding  fast 
toward  the  dreaded  hour,  and  I was  wretch- 
ed with  the  thought  of  never  seeing  this 
dear  girl  again.  For  three  days  we  had 
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been  together,  and  it  was  the  one  blessing 
of  the  old  stage-coach  that  hours  did  the 
work  of  ordinary  weeks  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing friends — or  enemies,  for  I’m  sure  I hated 
the  snuffy  old  woman  as  much  as  if  I had 
known  her  twenty  years.  And  now  a sud- 
den lurch  of  the  coach  forced  me  into  a po- 
sition most  delightfully  close  to  her  side, 
and  with  my  hand  resting  on  her  muff — an 
old-fashioned,  generous  muff,  in  which  you 
could  lose  one  of  the  toy  affairs  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  contact  made  me  bold,  and 
from  the  outside  I shyly  passed  my  hand  in- 
side the  muff,  and  I can  remember  nothing 
in  my  after-life  that  has  made  me  so  entire- 
ly happy  as  when  in  that  warm  covert  I felt 
her  little  gloved  hand  clasp  mine.  I wish- 
ed the  road  would  lengthen  out  indefinitely, 
that  nine  o’clock  could  be  postponed  for  a 
week  or  two.  The  truth  is,  I felt  like  hav- 
ing  a good  cry  os  I whispered,  in  a shaky 
voice, 4 You  won’t  forget  me  T’  Yes,  I said 
something  much  tenderer  than  this,  but  I 
can  not  go  on  with  my  story  if  Mrs.  Cooper 
looks  at  me  in  that  savage  way.” 

44  Go  on,  dear,  tell  it  all ; only  don’t  draw  on 
your  imagination  too  much,”  said  his  laugh- 
ing wife. 

44  Did  I say  before  that  we  had  the  coach 
to  ourselves  by  this  time  f The  other  pas- 
sengers had  been  dropped  at  intervals  along 
the  road.  The  old  gentleman  was  sleeping 
peacefully,  Charley  had  scarcely  spoken  for 
an  hour,  and. I was  awaiting  in  an  agony  of 
dread  the  minute  when  the  driver  would 
shout  the  fatal  word.  I suppose  the  wretch- 
ed creature  did  right  to  anticipate  our  ar- 
rival at  Newburgh  with  a yell  loud  enough 
to  wake  the  dead,  rousing  papa  to  an  up- 
right position  and  a knowledge  of  his  where- 
abouts. 

44 4 Come,  Annie,’  he  said,  with  a yawn. 

4 Here  we  are,  and  with  this  horrible  river 
to  cross  again.  Have  you  every  thing  ready, 
dearf’ 

44  4 1 shall  have  in  one  moment,9  she  said, 
as  the  coach  stopped,  giving  my  hand  a 
closer  clasp  before  withdrawing  it  forever. 

44  Mr.  Gardiner  expressed  himself  with 
great  friendliness,  sent  kind  messages  to  fa- 
ther, hoped  we  might  meet  again,  shook 
hands,  and  stepped  down  into  the  deep 
snow. 

44  4 In  one  moment,  papa,’  she  repeated. 
And  then,  in  a lower  tone,  that  he  might  not 
hear  her, 4 Pardon  me,  Mr.  Cooper,  but  if  you 
and  your  friend  are  through  with  my  muff, 
I shall  have  to  trouble  you  for  it.  I hope 
you  have  both  found  it  comfortable.  Thank 
you.  No  apologies,  I beg.  You  were  quite 
welcome  to  it.  A pleasant  journey.  Good- 
night.’ And  she  took  her  father’s  offered 
hand — he  would  not  allow  us  to  leave  the 
coach  to  assist  him — and  left  us  both  stunned. 

44  Even  now,  after  all  these  years,  I can 
not  recall  this,  even  when  alone,  without 


blushing  and  burning  with  shame.  Think 
of  us  two  boobies  sitting  there  for  three 
mortal  hours  squeezing  each  other’s  hands ! 
I wasn’t  so  much  to  blame,  for  Charley’s 
hands,  as  I’ve  told  yon,  were  small  and  deli- 
cate as  a woman’s.  But  think  of  his  press- 
ing such  a hand  as  that , and  supposing  it  be- 
longed to  pretty  Annie  Gardiner!  I had  a 
mind  to  cuff  him  then  and  there  for  the  in- 
sult to  her,  but  it  was  too  abominably  ridio- 
ulous  for  any  thing  but  a laugh ; and  laugh 
we  did,  though  there  was  more  noise  than 
mirth  in  it.  We  jumped  over  the  seats,  and 
pounded  the  cushions  like  a couple  of  luna- 
tics, trying  to  emphasize  our  shouts. 

44  Charley’s  explanation  and  excuse  was, 
that  noticing  his  pretty  neighbor  kept  only 
one  hand  in  her  muff,  and  desiring  to  make 
some  tender  demonstration  before  parting, 
he  thought  it  wouldn’t  be  amiss  to  capture 
and  hold  it,  and  was  surprised  when  the  in- 
dignant little  hand  was  withdrawn.  Be- 
fore he  could  follow  suit  it  seems  that  I was 
seized  with  the  same  desire,  aud  he  thought 
she  had  relented.  Do  you  see  f 

44  And  there  sat  sweet  Annie  Gardiner  be- 
hind her  muff,  her  own  hands  half  frozen, 
enjoying  in  advance  our  coming  discom- 
fiture, but  looking  like  a prim  little  saint 
in  whose  heart  no  thought  of  mischief  ever 
entered. 

44 It  was  very  queer;  but  without  ex- 
acting a promise  from  each  other,  I don’t 
think  either  of  the  victims  ever  told  the 
story,  though  the  temptation  to  do  so  was 
very  great.  But  perhaps  you  don’t  thiuk 
it  was  queer  f There,  doctor,  do  you  call 
that  a flirtation  f And  have  I paid  my  for- 
feit f If  so,  Mrs.  Cooper  will  be  kind  enough 
to  continue  the  entertainment,  and  give  us 
her  ideas  of  the  4 Missing  Link,’  which,  I am 
delighted  to  know,  is  her  subjeot.  Louis 
and  I have  done  our  part.” 

44  But  tell  us,  judge,  did  you  never,  see  the 
pretty  girl  again  t and  what  became  of  Char- 
ley f ’ queried  the  proposer  of  the  game. 

44  My  dear,  I am  glad  to  have  interested 
you  enough  to  have  you  care  to  know. 
Charley  is  at  this  time  a right  reverend  fa- 
ther in  the  Church,  and  well  has  he  earned 
his  promotion.  And  os  for  Annie,  I think 
she  must  havo  gone  down  to  see  after  our 
little  evening  supper.  Suppose  we  follow 
her?” 

44 Ah,  judge,”  said  the  girl,  “but  Mrs. 
Cooper’s  name  was  not  Annie  Gardiner  at 
all.  Alice  told  me  only  this  morning  that 
her  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Mary  Rob- 
ertson ; so  you  may  have  cheated  us  about 
all  the  rest  of  it  too.” 

44  No,  my  dear  child,  every  word  else  is 
true.  But  I <^d  try  the  subterfuge  famil- 
iar to  my  craft,  and  provided  my  wife  with 
an  olios.  I could  not  give  you  in  advance 
the  only  point  in  my  poor  little  story.  But 
let’s  go  down  to  supper.  It  is  getting  late.” 
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BOOK  VI.— REVELATIONS. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

“This,  too,  is  probable,  according  to  that  saying  of 
Agathon:  ‘It  is  a part  of  probability  that  manylra- 
probable  things  will  happen.”*— Abistotlx:  Bodies. 

IMAGINE  the  conflict  in  a mind  like  Derond&’s, 
given  not  only  to  feel  strongly,  but  to  ques- 
tion actively,  on  the  evening  after  that  interview 
with  Mordecai.  To  a young  man  of  much  duller 
susceptibilities  the  adventure  might  have  seemed 
enough  out  of  the  common  way  to  divide  his 
thoughts;  but  it  had  stirred  Deronda  rfo  deeply 
that,  with  the  usual  reaction  of  his  intellect,  he 
began  to  examine  the  grounds  of  his  emotion, 
and  consider  how  far  he  must  resist  its  guidance. 
The  consciousness  that  he  was  half  dominated 
by  Mordecai’s  energetic  certitude,  and  still  more 
by  his  fervent  trust,  roused  his  alarm.  It  was 
his  characteristic  bias  to  shrink  from  the  moral 
stupidity  of  valuing  lightly  what  had  come  close 
to  him,  and  of  missing  blindly  in  his  own  life  of 
to-day  the  crises  which  he  recognised  as  moment- 
ous and  sacred  in  the  historic  life  of  men.  If 
ho  had  read  of  this  incident  as  having  happened 
centuries  ago  in  Rome,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Pal- 
estine, Cairo,  to  some  man  young  as  himself,  dis- 
satisfied with  his  neutral  life,  and  wanting  some 
closer  fellowship,  some  more  special  duty  to  give 
him  ardor  for  the  possible  consequences  of  his 
work,  it  would  have  appeared  to  him  quite  natu- 
ral that  the  incident  should  have  created  a deep 
impression  on  that  far-off  man,  whose  clothing 
and  action  would  have  been  seen  in  his  imagina- 
tion as  part  of  an  age  chiefly  known  to  us  through 
its  more  serious  effects.  Why  should  he  be 
ashamed  of  his  own  agitated  feeling  merely  be- 
cause ho  dressed  for  dinner,  wore  a white  tie, 
and  lived  among  people  who  might  laugh  at  his 
owning  any  conscience  in  the  matter  as  the  sol- 
emn folly  of  taking  himself  too  seriously  ? — that 
bugbear  of  circles  in  which  the  lack  of  grave 
emotion  passes  for  wit  From  such  cowardice 
before  modish  ignorance  and  obtuseness  Deron- 
da shrank.  But  he  also  shrank  from  having  his 
course  determined  by  mere  contagion,  without 
consent  of  reason,  or  from  allowing  a reverential 
pity  for  spiritual  struggle  to  hurry  him  along  a 
dimly  seen  path.  | 

What,  after  all,  had  really  happened?  He 
knew  quite  accurately  the  answer  Sir  Hugo  would 
have  given:  “A  consumptive  Jew,  possessed  by 
a fanaticism  which  obstacles  and  hastening  death  | 
intensified,  had  fixed  on  Deronda  as  the  antitype 
of  some  visionary  image,  the  offspring  of  wedded 
hope  and  despair : despair  of  his  own  life,  irre- 
pressible hope  in  the  propagation  of  his  fanatical 
beliefs.  The  instance  was  perhaps  odd,  excep- 
tional in  its  form,  but  substantially  it  was  not 
rare.  Fanaticism  was  not  so  common  os  bank- 


ruptcy, but  taken  in  all  its  aspects,  it  was  abun- 
dant enough.  While  Mordecai  was  waiting  on 
the  bridge  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  visions,  an- 
other man  was  convinced  that  he  had  the  mathe- 
matical key  of  the  universe  which  would  super- 
sede Newton,  and  regarded  all  known  physicists 
as  conspiring  to  stifle  his  discovery  and  keep  the 
universe  locked ; another,  that  he  had  the  meta- 
physical key,  with  just  that  hair’s-breadth  of  differ- 
ence from  the  old  wards  which  would  make  it  fit 
exactly.  Scattered  here  and  there  in  every  direo- 
tion  you  might  find  a terrible  person,  with  more  or 
less  power  of  speech,  and  with  an  eye  either  glitter- 
ing or  pretematurally  dull,  on  the  look-out  for  the 
man  who  must  hear  him ; and  in  most  cases  he 
had  volumes  which  it  was  difficult  to  get  printed, 
or  if  printed,  to  get  read.  This  Mordecai  happen- 
ed to  have  a more  pathetic  aspect,  a more  passion- 
ate, penetrative  speech,  than  was  usual  w ith  such 
monomaniacs : he  was  more  poetical  than  a social 
reformer  with  colored  views  of  the  new  moral 
world  in  parallelograms,  or  than  an  enthusiast  in 
sewage ; still  life  came  under  the  same  class.  It 
would  be  only  right  and  kind  to  indulge  him  a 
little,  to  comfort  him  w ith  such  help  as  was  prac- 
ticable; but  what  likelihood  was  there  that  his 
notions  had  the  sort  of  value  he  ascribed  to 
them  ? In  such  cases  a man  of  the  world  knows 
what  to  think  beforehand.  And  as  to  Morde- 
c&Ts  conviction  that  he  had  found  a new  execu- 
tive self,  it  might  be  preparing  for  him  the  worst 
of  disappointments — that  which  presents  itself  as 
final.” 

Deronda’s  ear  caught  all  these  negative  whis- 
perings ; nay,  he  repeated  them  distinctly  to  him- 
self. It  was  not  the  first,  but  it  was  the  most 
pressing,  occasion  on  which  ho  had  to  face  this 
question  of  the  family  likeness  among  the  heirs 
of  enthusiasm,  whether  prophets  or  dreamers  of 
dreams,  whether  the 

“Great  benefactors  of  mankind,  deliverers,” 

or  the  devotees  of  phantasmal  discovery — from 
the  first  believer  in  his  own  unmanifested  inspi- 
ration, down  to  the  last  inventor  of  an  ideal  ma- 
chine that  will  achieve  perpetual  motion.  The 
kinship  of  human  passion,  the  sameness  of  mor- 
tal scenery,  inevitably  fill  fact  with  burlesque  and 
parody.  Error  and  folly  have  had  their  heca- 
tombs of  martyrs.  Reduce  the  grandest  type  of 
man  hitherto  known  to  an  abstract  statement  of 
his  qualities  and  efforts,  and  he  appears  in  daq- 
gerous  company:  say  that,  like  Copernicus  and 
Galileo,  he  was  immovably  convinced  in  the  face 
of  hissing  incredulity ; but  so  is  the  contriver  of 
perpetual  motion.  We  can  not  fairly  try  the 
spirits  by  this  sort  of  test.  If  we  want  to  avoid 
giving  the  dose  of  hemlock  or  the  sentence  of 
banishment  in  the  wrong  case,  nothing  will  do  but 
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a capacity  to  understand  the  subject-matter  on 
which  the  immovable  man  is  convinced,  and  fel- 
lowship with  human  travail,  both  near  and  afar, 
to  hinder  us  from  scanning  any  deep  experience 
lightly.  Shall  we  say,  “ Let  the  ages  try  the  spir- 
its, and  see  what  they  are  worth  ?”  Why,  we  are 
the  beginning  of  the  ages,  which  can  only  be  just 
by  virtue  of  just  judgments  in  separate  human 
breasts — separate  yet  combined.  Even  steam- 
engines  could  not  have  got  made  without  that 
condition,  but  must  have  staid  in  the  mind  of 
James  Watt. 

This  track  of  thinking  was  familiar  enough  to 
Deronda  to  have  saved  him  from  any  contemptu- 
ous prejudgment  of  Mordecai,  even  if  their  com- 
munication had  been  free  from  that  peculiar 
claim  on  himself  strangely  ushered  in  by  some 
long-growing  preparation  in  the  Jew’s  agitated 
mind.  This  claim,  indeed,  considered  in  what  is 
called  a rational  way,  might  seem  justifiably  dis- 
missed as  illusory  and  even  preposterous ; but  it 
was  precisely  what  turned  Mordecai’s  hold  on 
him  from  an  appeal  to  his  ready  sympathy  into 
a clutch  on  his  struggling  conscience.  Our  con- 
sciences are  not  all  of  the  same  pattern,  an  inner 
deliverance  of  fixed  laws : they  are  the  voice  of 
sensibilities  as  various  as  our  memories  (which 
also  have  their  kinship  and  likeness).  And  De- 
ronda’s  conscience  included  sensibilities  beyond 
the  common,  enlarged  by  his  early  habit  of  think- 
ing himself  imaginatively  into  the  experience  of 
others. 

What  was  the  claim  this  eager  soul  made  upon 
him  ? — “ You  must  believe  my  beliefs — be  moved 
by  my  reasons — hope  my  hopes — see  the  vision  I 
point  to — behold  a glory  where  I behold  it !”  To 
take  such  a demand  in  the  light  of  an  obligation 
in  any  direct  sense  would  have  been  preposterous 
— to  have  seemed  to  admit  it  would  have  been 
dishonesty;  and  Deronda,  looking  on  the  agita- 
tion of  those  moments,  felt  thankful  that  in  the 
midst  of  his  compassion  he  had  preserved  him- 
self from  the  bondage  of  false  concessions.  The 
claim  hung,  too,  on  a supposition  which  might 
be — nay,  probably  was — in  discordance  with  the 
full  fact : the  supposition  that  he,  Deronda,  was 
of  Jewish  blood.  Was  there  ever  a more  hypo- 
thetic appeal  ? 

But  since  the  age  of  thirteen  Deronda  had  as- 
sociated the  deepest  experience  of  his  affections 
with  what  was  a pure  supposition,  namely,  that 
Sir  Hugo  was  his  father : that  was  a hypothesis 
which  had  been  the  source  of  passionate  struggle 
within  him ; by  its  light  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  subdue  feelings  and  to  cherish  them.  He  had 
been  well  used  to  find  a motive  in  a conception 
which  might  be  disproved ; and  he  had  been  also 
used  to  think  of  some  revelation  that  might  in- 
fluence his  view  of  the  particular  duties  belonging 
to  him.  To  be  in  a state  of  suspense  which  was 
also  one  of  emotive  activity  and  scruple,  was  a 
familiar  attitude  of  his  conscience. 

And  now,  suppose  that  wish-begotten  belief  in 
his  Jewish  birth,  and  that  extravagant  demand  of 
discipleship,  to  be  the  foreshadowing  of  an  actual 
discovery  and  a genuine  spiritual  result : suppose 
that  Mordecai’s  ideas  made  a real  conquest  over 
Deronda’s  conviction?  Nay, it  was  conceivable 
that  os  Mordecai  needed  and  believed  that  he  had 
found  an  active  replenishment  of  himself,  so  De- 
ronda might  receive  from  Mordecai’s  mind  the 
complete  ideal  shape  of  that  personal  duty  and 


citizenship  which  lay  in  his  own  thought  like  sculp- 
tured fragments  certifying  some  beauty  yearned 
after,  but  not  traceable  by  divination. 

As  that  possibility  presented  itself  in  his  medi- 
tations, he  was  aware  that  it  would  be  called 
dreamy,  and  began  to  defend  it.  If  the  influence 
he  imagined  himself  submitting  to  had  been  that 
of  some  honored  professor,  some  authority  in  a 
seat  of  learning,  some  philosopher  who  had  been 
accepted  as  a voice  of  the  age,  would  a thorough 
receptiveness  toward  direction  have  been  ridi- 
culed ? Only  by  those  who  hold  it  a sign  of  weak- 
ness to  be  obliged  for  an  idea,  and  prefer  to  hint 
that  they  have  implicitly  held  in  a more  correct 
form  whatever  others  have  stated  with  a sadly 
short-coming  explicitness.  After  all,  what  was 
there  but  vulgarity  in  taking  the  fact  that  Mor- 
decai was  a poor  Jewish  workman,  and  that  he 
was  to  be  met  perhaps  on  a sanded  floor  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Hand  and  Banner , as  a reason  for 
determining  beforehand  that  there  was  not  some 
spiritual  force  Y^hin  him  that  might  have  a de- 
termining effect  on  a white-handed  gentleman? 
There  is  a legend  told  of  the  Emperor  Domitian, 
that  having  heard  of  a Jewish  family  of  the  house 
of  David,  whence  the  ruler  of  the  world  was  to 
spring,  he  sent  for  its  members  in  alarm,  but 
quickly  released  them  on  observing  that  they  had 
the  hands  of  work-people — being  of  just  the  oppo- 
site opinion  with  that  Rabbi  who  stood  waiting  at 
the  gate  of  Rome  in  confidence  that  the  Messiah 
would  be  found  among  the  destitute  who  entered 
there.  Both  Emperor  and  Rabbi  were  wrong  in 
their  trust  of  outward  signs : poverty  and  poor 
clothes  are  no  sign  of  inspiration,  said  Deronda 
to  his  inward  objector,  but  they  have  gone  with 
it  in  some  remarkable  cases.  And  to  regard  dis- 
cipleship as  out  of  the  question  because  of  them 
would  be  mere  dullness  of  imagination. 

A more  plausible  reason  for  putting  disciple- 
ship  out  of  the  question  was  the  strain  of  vision- 
ary excitement  in  Mordecai,  which  turned  his 
wishes  into  overmastering  impressions,  and  made 
him  read  outward  facts  as  fulfillment.  Was  such 
a temper  of  mind  likely  to  accompany  that  wise 
estimate  of  consequences  which  is  the  only  safe- 
guard from  fatal  error,  even  to  ennobling  mo- 
tive ? But  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  that 
rare  conjunction  existed  or  not  in  Mordecai : per- 
haps his  might  be  one  of  the  natures  where  a 
wise  estimate  of  consequences  is  fused  in  the 
fires  of  that  passionate  belief  which  determines^ 
the  consequences  it  believes  in.  The  inspirations' 
of  the  world  have  come  in  that  way  too:  even 
strictly  measuring  science  could  hardly  have  got 
on  without  that  forecasting  ardor  which  feels  the 
agitations  of  discovery  beforehand,  and  has  a 
faith  in  its  preconception  that  surmounts  many 
failures  of  experiment.  And  in  relation  to  hu- 
man motives  and  actions,  passionate  belief  has  a 
fuller  efficacy.  Here  enthusiasm  may  have  the 
validity  of  proof,  and,  happening  in  one  soul, 
give  the  type  of  what  will  one  day  be  general. 

At  least,  Deronda  argued,  Mordecai’s  visionary 
excitability  was  hardly  a reason  for  concluding 
beforehand  that  he  was  not  worth  listening  to 
except  for  pity’s  sake.  Suppose  he  had  intro- 
duced himself  as  one  of  the  strictest  reasoners : 
do  they  form  a body  of  men  hitherto  free  from 
false  conclusions  and  illusory  speculations  ? The 
driest  argument  has  its  hallucinations,  too  hast- 
ily concluding  that  its  net  will  now  at  last  be 
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large  enough  to. hold  the  universe.  Men  may 
dream  in  demonstrations,  and  cut  out  an  illusory 
world  in  the  shape  of  axioms,  definitions,  and 
propositions,  with  a final  exclusion  of  fact  signed 
Q.ED.  No  formulas  for  thinking  will  save  us 
mortals  from  mistake  in  our  imperfect  ^pprehen- 
sion  of  the  matter  to  be  thought  about.  And 
since  the  unemotional  intellect  may  carry  us  into 
a mathematical  dream-land  where  nothing  is  but 
what  is  not,  perhaps  an  emotional  intellect  may 
have  absorbed  into  its  passionate  vision  of  possi- 
bilities some  truth  of  what  will  be — the  more 
comprehensive  massive  lifo  feeding  theory  with 
new  material,  as  the  sensibility  of  the  artist  seizes 
combinations  which  science  explains  and  justifies. 
At  any  rate,  presumptions  to  the  contrary  are 
not  to  be  trusted.  We  must  be  patient  with  the 
inevitable  make-shift  of  our  human  thinking, 
whether  in  its  sum  total  or  in  the  separate  minds 
that  have  made  the  sum.  Columbus  had  some 
impressions  about  himself  which  we  call  super- 
stitions, and  used  some  arguments  which  we  dis- 
approve; but  he  had  also  some  true  physical  con- 
ceptions, and  he  had  the  passionate  patience  of 
genius  to  make  them  tell  on  mankind.  The  world 
has  made  up  its  mind  rather  contemptuously  about 
those  who  were  deaf  to  Columbus. 

“ My  contempt  for  them  binds  me  to  see  that 
I don't  adopt  their  mistake  on  a small  scale," 
said  Deronda,  “ and  make  myself  deaf  with  the 
assumption  that  there  can  not  be  any  momentous 
relation  between  this  Jew  and  me,  simply  because 
he  has  clad  it  in  illusory  notions.  What  I can 
be  to  him,  or  he  to  me,  may  not  at  all  depend  on 
his  persuasion  about  the  way  we  came  together. 
To  me  the  way  seems  made  up  of  plainly  discern- 
ible links.  If  I had  not  found  Mirah,  it  is  prob- 
able that  I should  not  have  begun  to  be  specially 
interested  in  the  Jews,  and  certainly  I should  not 
have  gone  on  that  loitering  search  after  an  Ezra 
Cohen  which  made  me  pause  at  Ram's  book -shop 
and  ask  the  price  of  Maimon.  Mordecai,  on  his 
side,  had  his  visions  of  a disciple,  and  he  saw  me 
by  their  light ; I corresponded  well  enough  with 
the  image  his  longing  had  created.  He  took  me 
for  one  of  his  race.  Suppose  tnat  his  impression 
— the  elderly  Jew  at  Frankfort  seemed  to  have 
something  like  it — suppose,  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
sumptions to  the  contrary,  that  his  impression 
should  somehow  be  proved  true,  and  that  I should 
come  actually  to  share  any  of  the  ideas  he  is  de- 
voted to  ? This  is  the  only  question  which  really 
concerns  the  effect  of  our  meeting  on  my  life. 

“But  if  the  issue  should  be  quite  different? 
— well,  there  will  be  something  painful  to  go 
through.  I shall  almost  inevitably  have  to  be  an 
active  cause  of  that  poor  fellow's  crushing  disap- 
pointment. Perhaps  this  issue  is  the  one  I had 
need  prepare  myself  for.  I fear  that  no  tender- 
ness of  mine  can  make  his  suffering  lighter. 
Would  the  alternative — that  I should  not  disap- 
point him — be  less  painful  to  me?” 

Here  Deronda  wavered.  Feelings  had  lately 
been  at  work  within  him  which  had  very  much 
modified  the  reluctance  he  would  formerly  have 
had  to  think  of  himself  as  probably  a Jew.  And, 
if  you  like,  he  was  romantic.  That  young  ener- 
gy and  spirit  of  adventure  which  have  helped  to 
create  the  world-wide  legends  of  youthful  heroes 
going  to  seek  the  hidden  tokens  of  their  birth  and 
its  inheritance  of  tasks,  gave  him  a certain  quiv- 
ering interest  in  the  bare  possibility  that  he  was 


entering  on  a like  track — all  the  more  because 
the  track  was  one  of  thought  as  well  as  action. 

“The  bare  possibility."  He  could  not  admit 
it  to  be  more.  The  belief  that  his  father  was  an 
Englishman  only  grew  firmer  under  the  weak  as- 
saults of  unwarranted  doubt.  And  that  a mo- 
ment should  ever  come  in  which  that  belief  was 
declared  a delusion,  was  something  of  which  De- 
ronda would  not  say,  “ I should  be  glad."  His 
life-long  affection  for  Sir  Hugo,  stronger  than  all 
his  resentment,  made  him  shrink  from  admitting 
that  wish. 

Which  way  soever  the  truth  might  lie,  ho  re- 
peated to  himself  what  he  had  said  to  Mordecai 
— that  he  could  not  without  farther  reason  un- 
dertake to  hasten  its  discovery.  Nay,  be  was 
tempted  now  to  regard  his  uncertainty  as  a con- 
dition to  be  cherished  for  the  present.  If  fur- 
ther intercourse  revealed  nothing  but  illusions  as 
what  he  was  expected  to  share  in,  the  want  of 
any  valid  evidence  that  he  was  a Jew  might  save 
Mordecai  the  worst  shock  in  the  refusal  of  fra- 
ternity. It  might  even  be  justifiable  to  use  the 
uncertainty  on  this  point  in  keeping  up  a sus- 
pense which  would  induce  Mordecai  to  accept 
those  offices  of  friendship  that  Deronda  longed 
to  urge  on  him. 

These  were  the  meditations  that  busied  De- 
ronda in  the  interval  of  four  days  before  he 
could  fulfill  his  promise  to  call  for  Mordecai  at 
Ezra  Cohen's,  Sir  Hugo's  demands  on  him  often 
lasting  to  an  hour  so  latp  as  to  put  the  evening 
expedition  to  Holborn  out  of  the  question. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

“Wens  cs  elne Stnfenleiter  von  Leiden  giebt,  so  hat 
Israel  die  hbchste  Staffel  erstiegen ; wenn  die  Dauer 
der  Schmeraen  und  die  Geduld,  mit  welcher  sie  ert ra- 
ge n werden,  adeln,  bo  nehmen  m die  Juden  mit  den 
Hochgeborenen  allcr  Lftnder  anf ; wenn  eine  Liters tur 
reich  genannt  wirrl,  die  wenlge  klassfeche  Tranerspiele 
beaitzt,  welcher  Plata  gebubrt  dann  eincr  Tragodie  die 
anderthalb  Jahrtausende  wfthrt,  gedfehtet  und  darge- 
stellt  von  den  Leiden  aelber  ?n — Zunz : Die  Synagogue 
Poeeie  dee  MitUlaltere . 

“ It  there  are  ranks  in  suffering,  Israel  takes 
precedence  of  all  the  nations ; if  the  duration  of 
sorrows  and  the  patience  with  which  they  are 
borne  ennoble,  the  Jews  are  among  the  aristocracy 
of  every  land  ; if  a literature  is  called  rich  in  the 
possession  of  a few  classic  tragedies,  what  shall 
we  say  to  a National  Tragedy  lasting  for  fifteen 
hundred  years,  in  which  the  poets  and  the  actors 
were  also  the  heroes  ?” 

Deronda  had  lately  been  reading  that  passage 
of  Zunz,  and  it  occurred  to  him  by  way  of  con- 
trast when  he  was  going  to  the  Cohens’,  who 
certainly  bore  no  obvious  stamp  of  distinction  in 
sorrow  or  in  any  other  form  of  aristocracy.  Ezra 
Cohen  was  not  clad  in  the  sublime  pathos  of  the 
martyr,  and  his  taste  for  money-getting  seemed 
to  be  favored  with  that  success  which  has  been 
the  most  exasperating  difference  in  the  greed  of 
Jews  during  all  the  ages  of  their  dispersion.  This 
Jeshunm  of  a pawnbroker  was  not  a symbol  of 
the  great  Jewish  tragedy ; and  yet,  was  there 
not  something  typical  in  the  fact  that  a life  like 
Mordecai's — a frail  inoorpor&tion  of  the  national 
consciousness,  breathing  with  difficult  breath — 
was  nested  in  the  self-gratulating  ignorant  pros- 
perity of  the  Cohens  ? 
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* Glistening  was  the  gladness  in  their  faces  when 
Deronda  re-appeared  among  them.  Cohen  him- 
self took  occasion  to  intimate  that  although  the 
diamond  ring,  let  alone  a little  longer,  would  have 
bred  more  money,  he  did  not  mind  that — not  a 
sixpence — when  compared  with  the  pleasure  of 
the  women  and  children  in  seeing  a young  gentle- 
man whose  first  visit  had  been  so  agreeable  that 
they  had  44  done  nothing  but  talk  of  it  ever  since.” 
Young  Mrs.  Cohen  was  very  sorry  that  baby  was 
asleep,  and  then  very  glad  that  Adelaide  was  not 
yet  gone  to  bed,  entreating  Deronda  not  to  stay 
in  the  shop,  but  to  go  forthwith  into  the  parlor 
to  see  44  mother  and  the  children.”  He  willingly 
accepted  the  invitation,  having  provided  himself 
with  portable  presents ; a set  of  paper  figures  for 
Adelaide,  and  an  ivory  cup  and  ball  for  Jacob. 

The  grandmother  had  a pack  of  cards  before 
her,  aud  was  making  44  plates”  with  the  children. 
A plate  had  just  been  thrown  down  and  kept  it- 
self whole. 

“ Stop !”  said  Jacob,  running  up  to  Deronda  as 
he  entered.  “Don’t  tread  on  my  plate.  Stop 
and  see  me  throw  it  up  again:” 

Deronda  complied,  exchanging  a smile  of  un- 
derstanding with  the  grandmother,  and  the  plate 
bore  several  tossings  before  it  came  to  pieces; 
then  the  visitor  was  allowed  to  come  forward  and 
seat  himself.  He  observed  that  the  door  from 
which  Mordecai  had  issued  on  the  former  visit 
was  now  closed,  but  he  wished  to  show  his  inter- 
est in  the  Cohens  before  disclosing  a yet  stronger 
interest  in  their  singular  inmate. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  Adelaide  on  his  knee, 
and  was  setting  up  the  paper  figures  in  their 
dance  on  the  table,  while  Jacob  was  already  prac- 
ticing with  the  cup  and  ball,  that  Deronda  said, 

44  Is  Mordecai  in  just  now  ?” 

44  Where  is  he,  Addy  ?”  said  Cohen,  who  had 
seized  an  interval  of  business  to  come  and  look  on. 

44  In  the  work-room  there,”  said  his  wife,  nod- 
ding toward  the  closed  door. 

44  The  fact  is,  Sir,”  said  Cohen, 44  we  don’t  know 
what’s  come  to  him  this  last  day  or  two.  He’s 
always  what  I may  call  a little  touched,  you 
know” — here  Cohen  pointed  to  his  own  forehead 
— 44  not  quite  to  say  rational  in  all  things,  like 
you  and  me ; but  he’s  mostly  wonderful  regular 
and  industrious  as  far  as  a poor  creature  can  be, 
and  takes  as  much  delight  in  the  bov  as  any 
body  could.  But  this  last  day  or  two  he’s  been 
moving  about  like  a sleep-walker,  or  else  sitting 
as  still  as  a wax  figure.” 

44  It’s  the  disease,  poor  dear  creature,”  said  the 
grandmother,  tenderly.  44 1 doubt  whether  he  can 
stand  long  against  it.” 

“ No ; I think  it’s  only  something  he’s  got  in 
his  head,”  said  Mrs.  Cohen  the  younger.  44  He’s 
been  turning  over  writing  continually,  and  when 
I speak  to  him,  it  takes  him  ever  so  long  to  hear 
and  answer.” 

44  You  may  think  us  a little  weak  ourselves,” 
said  Cohen,  apologetically.  44  But  my  wife  and 
mother  wouldn’t  part  with  him  if  he  was  a still 
worse  incumbrance.  It  isn’t  that  we  don’t  know 
the  long  and  short  of  matters,  but  it’s  our  prin- 
ciple. There’s  fools  do  business  at  a loss  and 
don’t  know  it.  I’m  not  one  of  ’em.” 

44  Oh,  Mordecai  carries  a blessing  inside  him,” 
said  the  grandmother. 

44  He’s  got  something  the  matter  inside  him,” 
said  Jacob,  coming  up  to  correct  this  erratum  of 


his  grandmother’s.  44  He  said  he  couldn’t  talk  to 
me,  and  he  wouldn’t  have  a bit  o’  bun.” 

“So  far  from  wondering  at  your  feeling  for 
him,”  said  Deronda, 44 1 already  feel  something  of 
the  same  sort  myself.  I have  lately  talked  to  him 
at  Ram’s  book-shop — in  fact,  I promised  to  call 
for  him  here,  that  we  might  go  out  together.” 

44  That’s  it,  then !”  said  Cohen,  slapping  his 
knee.  44  He’s  been  expecting  you,  and  it’s  taken 
hold  of  him.  I suppose  he  talks  about  his  learn- 
ing to  you.  It’s  uncommonly  kind  of  you,  Sir ; for 
I don’t  suppose  there’s  much  to  be  got  out  of  it, 
else  it  wouldn’t  have  left  him  where  he  is.  But 
there’s  the  shop.”  Cohen  hurried  out,  and  Ja- 
cob, who  had  been  listening  inconveniently  near 
to  Deronda’s  elbow,  said  to  him,  with  obliging 
familiarity,  “I’ll  call  Mordecai  for  you,  if  you 
like.” 

44  No,  Jacob,”  said  his  mother ; 44  open  the  door 
for  the  gentleman,  and  let  him  go  in  himself. 
Hush ! Don’t  make  a noise.” 

Skillful  Jacob  seemed  to  enter  into  the  play, 
and  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  as  noiselessly 
as  possible,  while  Deronda  went  behind  him  and 
stood  on  the  threshold.  The  small  room  was  lit 
only  by  a dying  fire  and  one  candle  with  a shade 
over  it.  On  the  board  fixed  under  the  window 
various  objects  of  jewelry  were  scattered : some 
books  were  heaped  in  the  comer  beyond  them. 
Mordc&ai  was  seated  on  a high  chair  at  the  board 
with  his  back  to  the  door,  his  hands  resting  on 
each  other  and  on  the  board,  a watch  propped  on 
a stand  before  him.  He  was  in  a state  of  expec- 
tation as  sickening  as  that  of  a prisoner  listen- 
ing for  the  delaj’ed  deliverance — when  he  heard 
Deronda’s  voice  saying,  44 1 am  come  for  you. 
Are  you  ready  ?” 

Immediately  he  turned  without  speaking,  seized 
his  furred  cap,  which  lay  near,  and  moved  to  join 
Deronda.  It  was  but  a moment  before  they  were 
both  in  the  sitting-room,  and  Jacob,  noticing  the 
change  in  his  friend’s  air  and  expression,  seised 
him  by  the  arm  and  said, 44  See  my  cup  and  ball !” 
sending  the  ball  up  close  to  Mordecai’s  face,  as 
something  likely  to  cheer  a convalescent  It  was 
a sign  of  the  relieved  tension  in  Mordecai’s  mind 
that  he  could  smile  and  say, 44  Fine,  fine !” 

44  You  have  forgotten  your  great-coat  and  com- 
forter,” said  young  Mrs.  Cohen,  and  he  went  back 
into  the  work-room  and  got  them. 

44  He’s  come  to  life  again,  do  you  see  ?”  said 
Cohen,  who  had  re-entered — speaking  in  an  un- 
der-tone. “I  told  you  so:  I’m  mostly  right.” 
Then,  in  his  usual  voice, 44  Well,  Sir,  we  mustn’t 
detain  you  now,  I suppose ; but  I hope  this  isn’t 
the  last  time  we  shall  see  you.” 

44  Shall  you  come  again  ?”  said  Jacob,  advan- 
cing. 44  See,  I can  catch  the  ball ; I’ll  bet  I catch 
it  without  stopping,  if  you  oome  again.” 

44  He  has  clever  hands,”  said  Deronda,  looking 
at  the  grandmother.  44  Which  side  of  the  family 
does  he  get  them  from  ?” 

But  the  grandmother  only  nodded  toward  her 
son,  who  said,  promptly,  “ My  side.  My  wife’s 
family  are  not  in  that  line.  But,  bless  your  soul ! 
ours  is  a sort  of  cleverness  as  good  as  gutta-per- 
cha ; you  can  twist  it  which  way  you  like.  There’s 
nothing  some  old  gentlemen  won’t  do  if  you  set 
’em  to  it.”  Here  Cohen  winked  down  at  Jacob’s 
back,  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  this  judicious 
allusiveness  answered  its  purpose,  for  its  subject 
gave  a nasal  whinnying  laugh,  and  stamped  about, 
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singing 11  Old  gentlemen,  old  gentlemen,”  in  chim- 
ing cadence. 

Deronda  thought,  “I  shall  never  know  any 
thing  decisive  about  these  people  until  I ask  Co- 
hen point-blank  whether  he  lost  a sister  named 
Mirah  when  she  was  six  years  old.”  The  deci- 
sive moment  did  not  yet  seem  easy  for  him  to 
face.  Still,  his  first  sense  of  repulsion  at  the 
commonness  of  these  people  was  beginning  to  be 
tempered  with  kindlier  feeling.  However  unre- 
fined their  airs  and  speech  might  be,  he  was 
forced  to  admit  some  moral  refinement  in  their 
treatment  of  the  consumptive  workman,  whose 
mental  distinction  impressed  them  chiefly  as  a 
harmless,  silent  raving. 

“The  Cohens  seem  to  have  an  affection  for 
you,”  said  Deronda,  as  soon  as  he  and  Mordecai 
were  off  the  door-step. 

“ And  I for  them,”  was  the  immediate  answer. 
“They  have  the  heart  of  the  Israelite  within 
them,  though  they  are  as  the  horse  and  the  mule, 
without  understanding  beyond  the  narrow  path 
they  tread.” 

“I  have  caused  you  some  uneasiness,  I fear,” 
said  Deronda,  “ by  my  slowness  in  fulfilling  my 
promise.  I wished  to  come  yesterday,  but  I found 
it  impossible.” 

“Yes,  yes;  I trusted  you.  But  it  is  true  I 
have  been  uneasy,  for  the  spirit  of  my  youth  has 
been  stirred  within  me,  and  this  body  is  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  beating  of  its  wings.  I am  as 
a man  bound  and  imprisoned  through  long  years : 
behold  him  brought  to  speech  of  his  fellow  and 
his  limbs  set  free : ho  weeps,  he  totters,  the  joy 
within  him  threatens  to  break  and  overthrow  the 
tabernacle  of  flesh.” 

“ You  must  not  speak  too  much  in  this  evening 
air,”  said  Deronda,  feeling  Mordec&i's  words  of 
reliance  like  so  many  cords  binding  him  painful- 
ly. “ Cover  your  mouth  with  the  woolen  scarf. 
We  arc  going  to  the  Hand  and  Banner,  I suppose, 
and  shall  be  in  private  there  ?” 

“ No,  that  is  my  trouble  that  you  did  not  come 
yesterday.  For  this  is  the  evening  of  the  club  I 
spoke  of,  and  we  might  not  have  any  minutes 
alone  until  late,  when  all  the  rest  are  gone.  Per- 
haps we  had  better  seek  another  place.  But  I 
am  used  to  that  only.  In  new  places  the  outer 
world  presses  on  me  and  narrows  the  inward 
vision.  And  the  people  there  are  familiar  with 
my  face.” 

“ I don't  mind  the  club,  if  I am  allowed  to  go 
in,”  said  Deronda.  “It  is  enough  that  you  like 
this  place  best  If  we  have  not  enough  time,  I 
will  come  again.  What  sort  of  club  is  it  ?” 

“It  is  called,  ‘The  Philosophers.*  They  are 
few — like  the  cedars  of  Lebanon — poor  men 
given  to  thought.  But  none  so  poor  as  I am : 
and  sometimes  visitors  of  higher  worldly  rank 
have  been  brought.  We  are  allowed  to  intro- 
duce a friend  who  is  interested  in  our  topics. 
Each  orders  beer  or  some  other  kind  of  drink,  in 
payment  for  the  room.  Most  of  them  smoke.  I 
nave  gone  when  I could,  for  there  are  other  men 
of  my  race  who  come,  and  sometimes  I have 
broken  silence.  I have  pleased  myself  with  a 
faint  likeness  between  these  poor  philosophers 
and  the  Masters  who  handed  down  the  thought 
of  our  race — the  great  Transmitters,  who  labored 
with  their  hands  for  scant  bread,  but  preserved 
and  enlarged  for  us  the  heritage  of  memory,  and 
saved  the  soul  of  Israel  alive  as  a seed  among  the 


tombs.  The  heart  pleases  itself  with  faint  re- 
semblances.” 

“I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go  and  sit  among 
them,  if  that  will  suit  you.  It  is  a sort  of  meet- 
ing I should  like  to  join  in,”  said  Deronda,  not 
without  relief  in  the  prospect  of  an  interval  be- 
fore he  went  through  the  strain  of  his  next  pri- 
vate conversation  with  Mordecai. 

In  three  minutes  they  had  opened  the  glazed 
door  with  the  red  curtain,  and  were  in  the  little 
parlor,  hardly  much  more  than  fifteen  feet  square, 
where  the  gas-light  shone  through  a slight  haze 
of  smoke  on  what  to  Deronda  was  a new  and 
striking  scene.  Half  a dozen  men  of  various 
ages,  from  between  twenty  and  thirty  to  fifty, 
all  shabbily  dressed,  most  of  them  with  clay  pipes 
in  their  mouths,  were  listening  with  a look  of  con- 
centrated intelligence  to  a man  in  a pepper-and- 
salt  dress,  with  blonde  hair,  short  nose,  broad 
forehead,  and  general  breadth,  who,  holding  hit 
pipe  slightly  uplifted  in  the  left  hand,  and  beat- 
ing his  knee  with  the  right,  was  just  finishing  a 
quotation  from  Shelley  (the  comparison  of  the 
avalanche  in  his  “ Prometheus  Unbound”)— 

14  As  thought  by  thought  Is  piled,  till  some  great  troth 

Is  loosened,  aud  the  nations  echo  roand.” 

The  entrance  of  the  new-comers  broke  the  fix- 
ity of  attention,  and  called  for  a re-arrangement 
of  seats  in  the  too  narrow  semicircle  round  the 
fire-place  and  the  table  holding  the  glasses,  spare 
pipes,  and  tobacco.  This  was  the  soberest  of 
clubs;  but  sobriety  is  no  reason  why  smoking 
and  “taking  something**  should  bo  less  imperi- 
ously needed  as  a means  of  getting  a decent  staU 
us  in  company  and  debate.  Mordecai  was  received 
with  welcoming  voices  which  had  a slight  cadence 
of  compassion  in  them,  but  naturally  all  glances 
passed  immediately  to  his  companion. 

“ I have  brought  a friend  who  is  interested  in 
our  subjects,**  said  Mordecai.  “ He  has  traveled 
and  studied  much.*’ 

“ Is  the  gentleman  anonymous  ? Is  he  a Great 
Unknown?”  said  the  broad-chested  quoter  of 
Shelley,  with  a humorous  air. 

“ My  name  is  Daniel  Deronda.  I am  unknown, 
but  not  in  any  sense  great.”  The  smile  breaking 
over  the  stranger's  grave  face  as  he  said  tills  was 
so  agreeable  that  there  was  a general  indistinct 
murmur,  equivalent  to  a “ Hear,  hear,”  and  the 
broad  man  said, 

“ You  recommend  the  name,  Sir,  and  are  wel- 
come. Here,  Mordecai,  come  to  this  comer 
against  me,”  he  added,  evidently  wishing  to  give 
the  coziest  place  to  the  one  w ho  most  needed  it 

Deronda  was  well  satisfied  to  get  a seat  on  the 
opposite  side,  where  his  general  survey  of  the  par- 
ty easily  included  Mordecai,  who  remained  an  emi- 
nently striking  object  in  this  group  of  sharply 
characterized  figures,  more  than  one  of  whom,  even 
to  Daniel's  little  exercised  discrimination,  seemed 
probably  of  Jewish  descent 

In  fact  pure  English  blood  (if  leech  or  lancet 
can  furnish  us  with  the  precise  product)  did  not 
declare  itself  predominantly  in  the  party  at  pres- 
ent assembled.  Miller,  the  broad  man,  an  excep- 
tional second-hand  bookseller  who  knew  the  in- 
sides of  books,  had  at  least  grandparents  who 
called  themselves  German,  and  possibly  far-away 
ancestors  who  denied  themselves  to  be  Jews; 
Buchan,  the  saddler,  was  Scotch ; Pash,  the  watch- 
maker, was  a small,  dark,  vivacious,  triple-baked 
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Jew;  Gideon,  the  optical  instrument  maker,  was 
a Jew  of  the  red-haired,  generous-featured  type 
easily  passing  for  Englishmen  of  unusually  cor- 
dial manners;  and  Croop,  the  dark-eyed  shoe- 
maker, was  probably  more  Celtic  than  he  knew. 
Only  three  would  have  been  discernible  every 
where  as  Englishmen : the  wood  inlayer  Goodwin, 
well  built,  open-faced,  pleasant- voiced ; the  florid 
laboratory  assistant  Marrables;  and  Lilly,  the 
pale,  neat-faced  copying  clerk,  whose  light  brown 
hair  was  set  up  in  a small  parallelogram  above 
his  well-filled  forehead,  and  whose  shirt,  taken 
with  an  otherwise  seedy  costume,  had  a fresh- 
ness that  might  be  called  insular,  and  perhaps 
even  something  narrower. 

Certainly  a company  select  of  the  select  among 
poor  men,  being  drawn  together  by  a taste  not 
prevalent  even  among  the  privileged  heirs  of  learn- 
ing and  its  institutions ; and  not  likely  to  amuse 
any  gentleman  in  search  of  crime  or  low  comedy 
as  the  ground  of  interest  in  people  whose  weekly 
income  is  only  divisible  into  shillings.  Deronda, 
even  if  he  had  not  been  more  than  usually  in- 
clined to  gravity  under  the  influence  of  what  was 
pending  between  him  and  Mordecai,  would  not 
have  set  himself  to  find  food  for  laughter  in  the 
various  shades  of  departure  from  the  tone  of  pol- 
ished society  sure  to  be  observable  in  the  air  and 
talk  of  these  men  who  had  probably  snatched 
knowledge  as  most  of  us  snatch  indulgences,  mak- 
ing the  utmost  of  scant  opportunity.  He  looked 
around  him  with  the  quiet  air  of  respect  habitual 
to  him  among  equals,  ordered  whiskey  and  water, 
and  offered  the  contents  of  his  cigar-case,  which, 
characteristically  enough,  he  always  carried  and 
hardly  ever  used  for  his  own  behoof,  having  rea- 
sons for  not  smoking  himself,  but  liking  to  in- 
dulge others.  Perhaps  it  was  his  weakness  to  be 
afraid  of  seeming  strait-laced,  and  turning  him- 
self into  a sort  of  diagram  instead  of  a growth 
which  can.  exercise  the  guiding  attraction  of  fel- 
lowship. That  he  made  a decidedly  winning  im- 
pression on  the  company  was  proved  by  their 
showing  themselves  no  less  at  ease  than  before, 
and  desirous  of  quickly  resuming  their  interrupt- 
ed talk. 

“This  is  what  I call  one  of  our  touch-and-go 
nights,  Sir,”  said  Miller — who  was  implicitly  ac- 
cepted as  a sort  of  moderator — addressing  De- 
ronda by  way  of  explanation,  and  nodding  toward 
each  person  whose  name  he  mentioned.  44  Some- 
times we  stick  pretty  close  to  the  point.  But  to- 
night our  friend  Pash,  there,  brought  up  the  law 
of  progress,  and  we  got  on  statistics ; then  Lilly, 
there,  saying  we  knew  well  enough  before  count- 
ing that  in  the  same  state  of  society  the  same 
sort  of  things  would  happen,  and  it  was  no  more 
wonder  that  quantities  should  remain  the  same 
than  that  qualities  should  remain  the  same,  for 
in  relation  to  society  numbers  are  qualities — the 
number  of  drunkards  is  a quality  in  society — the 
numbers  are  an  index  to  the  qualities,  and  give 
us  no  instruction,  only  setting  us  to  consider  the 
causes  of  difference  between  different  Bocial  states 
-—Lilly  saying  this,  we  went  off  on  the  causes  of 
social  change,  and  when  you  came  in  I was  going 
upon  the  power  of  ideas,  which  I hold  to  be  the 
main  transforming  cause.” 

“I  don’t  hold  with  you  there,  Miller,”  said 
Goodwin,  the  inlayer,  more  concerned  to  carry 
on  the  subject  than  to  wait  for  a word  from  the 
new  guest  “ For  either  you  mean  so  many  sorts 


| of  things  by  ideas  that  I get  no  knowledge  by 
I what  you  say,  any  more  than  if  you  said  light 
was  a Cause ; or  else  you  mean  a particular  sort 
of  ideas,  and  then  I go  against  your  meaning  as 
too  narrow.  For,  look  at  it  in  one  way,  all  ac- 
tions men  put  a bit  of  thought  into  are  ideas— 
say,  sowing  seed,  or  making  a canoe,  or  baking 
clay;  and  such  ideas  as  these  work  themselves 
into  life  and  go  on  growing  with  it,  but  they  can't 
go  apart  from  the  material  that  set  them  to  work 
and  makes  a medium  for  them.  It’s  the  nature 
of  wood  and  stone  yielding  to  the  knife  that  raises 
the  idea  of  shaping  them,  and  with  plenty  of  wood 
and  stone  the  shaping  will  go  on.  I look  at  it 
that  such  ideas  as  are  mixed  straight  away  with 
all  the  other  elements  of  life  are  powerful  along 
with  ’em.  The  slower  the  mixing,  the  less  power 
they  have.  And  as  to  the  causes  of  social  change, 
I look  at  it  in  this  way — ideas  are  a sort  of  par- 
liament, but  there’s  a commonwealth  outside,  and 
a good  deal  of  the  commonwealth  is  working  at 
change  without  knowing  what  the  parliament  is 
doing.” 

“ But  if  you  take  ready  mixing  as  your  test  of 
power,”  said  Pash,  * some  of  the  least  practical 
ideas  beat  every  thing.  They  spread  without  be- 
ing understood,  and  enter  into  the  language  with- 
out being  thought  of.” 

“They  may  act  by  changing  the  distribution 
of  gases,”  said  Marrables ; 44  instruments  are  get- 
ting so  fine  now,  men  may  come  to  register  the 
spread  of  a theory  by  observed  changes  in  tho 
atmosphere  and  corresponding  changes  in  the 
nerves.” 

44  Yes,”  said  Pash,  his  dark  face  lighting  up 
rather  impishly,  44  there  is  the  idea  of  nationali- 
ties ; I dare  say  the  wild  asses  are  snuffing  it,  and 
getting  more  gregarious.” 

“You  don’t  share  that  idea?”  said  Deronda, 
finding  a piquant  incongruity  between  Pash’s 
sarcasm  and  the  strong  stamp  of  race  on  his 
features. 

44  Say,  rather,  he  does  not  share  that  spirit,”  said 
Mordecai,  who  had  turned  a melancholy  glance  on 
Pash.  “ Unless  nationality  is  a feeling,  what  force 
can  it  have  as  an  idea  ?” 

“Granted,  Mordecai,”  said  Pash,  quite  good- 
humoredly.  “ And  as  the  feeling  of  nationality 
is  dying,  I take  the  idea  to  be  no  better  than  a 
ghost,  already  walking  to  announce  the  death.” 

“ A sentiment  may  6eem  to  be  dying  and  yet 
revive  into  strong  life,”  said  Deronda.  41  Nations 
have  revived.  We  may  live  to  see  a great  out- 
burst of  force  in  the  Arabs,  who  are  being  inspired 
with  a new  zeal.” 

“ Amen,  amen,”  said  Mordecai,  looking  at  De- 
ronda with  a delight  which  was  the  beginning  of 
recovered  energy : his  attitude  was  more  upright, 
his  face  was  less  worn. 

44  That  may  hold  with  backward  nations,”  said 
Pash, 44  but  with  us  in  Europe  the  sentiment  of 
nationality  is  destined  to  die  out  It  will  last  a 
little  longer  in  the  quarters  where  oppression  lasts, 
but  nowhere  else.  The  whole  current  of  progress 
is  setting  against  it” 

“ Ay,”  said  Buchan,  in  a rapid  thin  Scotch  tone 
which  was  like  the  letting  in  of  a little  cool  air  on 
the  conversation,  “ye’ve  done  well  to  bring  us 
round  to  the  point  Ye’re  all  agreed  that  socie- 
ties change — not  always  and  every  where — but  on 
the  whole  and  in  the  long-run.  Now,  with  all 
deference,  I would  beg  t’observe  that  we  have  got 
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to  examine  the  nature  of  changes  before  we  have 
a warrant  to  call  them  progress,  which  word  is 
supposed  to  include  a bettering,  though  I appre- 
hend it  to  be  ill  chosen  for  that  purpose,  since 
mere  motion  onward  may  carry  us  to  a bog  or 
a precipice.  And  the  questions  I would  put  are 
three : Is  all  change  in  the  direction  of  progress  ? 
if  not,  how  shall  we  discern  which  change  is  prog- 
ress and  which  not  ? and  thirdly,  how  far  and  in 
what  ways  can  we  act  upon  the  course  of  change 
so  as  to  promote  it  where  it  is  beneficial,  and  di- 
vert it  where  it  is  injurious  ?" 

But  Buchan's  attempt  to  impose  his  method  on 
the  talk  was  a failure.  Lilly  immediately  said, 

44  Change  and  progress  are  merged  in  the  idea 
of  development  The  laws  of  development  are 
being  discovered,  and  changes  taking  place  ac- 
cording to  them  are  necessarily  progressive ; that 
is  to  say,  if  we  have  any  notion  of  progress  or 
improvement  opposed  to  them,  the  notion  is  a 
mistake." 

44 1 really  can't  see  how  you  arrive  at  that  sort 
of  certitude  about  changes  by  calling  them  de- 
velopment," said  Deronda.  44  There  will  still  re- 
main the  degrees  of  inevitableness  in  relation  to 
our  own  will  and  acts,  and  the  degrees  of  wisdom 
in  hastening  or  retarding ; there  will  still  remain 
the  danger  of  mistaking  a tendency  which  should 
be  resisted  for  an  inevitable  law  that  we  must 
adjust  ourselves  to— which  seems  to  me  as  bad  a 
superstition  or  false  god  as  any  that  has  been  set 
up  without  the  ceremonies  of  philosophizing." 

44  That  is  a truth,"  said  MordecaL  44  Woe  to  the 
men  who  see  no  place  for  resistance  in  this  gen- 
eration ! I believe  in  a growth,  a passage,  and  a 
new  unfolding  of  life  whereof  the  seed  is  more 
perfect,  more  charged  with  the  elements  that  are 
pregnant  with  diviner  form.  The  life  of  a people 
grows,  it  is  knit  together  and  yet  expanded,  in  joy 
and  sorrow,  in  thought  and  action ; it  absorbs  the 
thought  of  other  nations  into  its  own  forms,  and 
gives  back  the  thought  as  new  wealth  to  the 
world ; it  is  a power  and  an  organ  in  the  great 
body  of  the  nations.  But  there  may  come  a check, 
an  arrest ; memories  may  be  stifled,  and  love  may 
be  faint  for  the  lack  of  them ; or  memories  may 
shrink  into  withered  relics — the  soul  of  a people, 
whereby  they  know  themselves  to  be  one,  may 
seem  to  be  dying  for  want  of  common  action. 
But  who  shall  say,  4 The  fountain  of  their  life  is 
dried  up,  they  shall  forever  cease  to  be  a nation  V 
Who  shall  say  it  ? Not  he  who  feels  the  life  of 
his  people  stirring  within  his  own.  Shall  he  say, 
4 That  way  events  are  wending,  I will  not  resist  V 
His  very  soul  is  resistance,  and  is  as  a seed  of  fire 
that  may  enkindle  the  souls  of  multitudes,  and 
make  a new  pathway  for  events." 

44 1 don't  deny  patriotism,"  said  Gideon,  44  but 
we  all  know  you  have  a particular  meaning,  Mor- 
decaL You  know  Mordecai's  way  of  thinking,  I 
suppose."  Here  Gideon  had  turned  to  Deronda, 
who  sat  next  to  him ; but  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  he  went  on : 44  I'm  a rational  Jew  myself. 
I stand  by  my  people  as  a sort  of  family  relations, 
and  I am  for  keeping  up  our  worship  in  a rational 
way.  I don't  approve  of  our  people  getting  bap- 
tized, because  I don't  believe  in  a Jew's  conversion 
to  the  Gentile  part  of  Christianity.  And  now  we 
have  political  equality,  there's  no  excuse  for  a pre- 
tense of  that  sort.  But  I am  for  getting  rid  of 
all  our  superstitions  and  exclusiveness.  There’s 
no  reason  now  why  we  shouldn't  melt  gradually 


into  the  populations  we  live  among.  That's  the 
order  of  the  day  in  point  of  progress.  I would 
as  soon  my  children  married  Christians  os  Jews. 
And  I'm  for  the  old  maxim, 4 A man's  country  is 
where  he’s  well  off.' " 

44  That  country's  not  so  easy  to  find,  Gideon," 
said  the  rapid  Pash,  with  a shrug  and  grimace. 
44  You  get  ten  shillings  a week  more  than  I do, 
and  have  only  half  the  number  of  children.  If 
somebody  will  introduce  a brisk  trade  in  watches 
among  the  4 Jerusalem  wares,'  I’ll  go — eh,  Morde- 
cai,  what  do  you  say  ?'* 

Deronda,  all  ear  for  these  hints  of  Mordecai’s 
opinion,  was  inwardly  wondering  at  his  persist- 
ence in  coming  to  this  club.  For  an  enthusiastic 
spirit  to  meet  continually  the  fixed  indifference  of 
men  familiar  with  the  object  of  his  enthusiasm  is 
the  acceptance  of  a slow  martyrdom,  beside  which 
the  fate  of  a missionary  tomahawked  without  any 
considerate  rejection  of  his  doctrines  seems  hardly 
worthy  of  compassion.  But  Mordecai  gave  no 
sign  of  shrinking : this  was  a moment  of  spiritual 
fullness,  and  he  cared  more  for  the  utterance  of  his 
faith  thpn  for  its  immediate  reception.  With  a 
fervor  which  had  no  temper  in  it,  but  seemed 
rather  the  rush  of  feeling  in  the  opportunity  of 
speech,  he  answered  Pash : 

44  What  I say  is,  let  every  man  keep  far  away 
from  the  brotherhood  and  the  inheritance  he  de- 
spises. Thousands  on  thousands  of  our  race  have 
mixed  with  the  Gentile  as  Celt  with  Saxon,  and 
they  may  inherit  the  blessing  that  belongs  to  the 
Gentile.  You  can  not  follow  them.  You  are  one 
of  the  multitudes  over  this  globe  who  must  walk 
among  the  nations  and  be  known  as  Jews,  and 
with  words  on  their  lips  which  mean, 4 1 wish  I 
had  not  been  born  a Jew,  I disown  any  bond  with 
the  long  travail  of  my  race,  I will  outdo  the  Gen- 
tile in  mocking  at  our  separateness,'  they  all  the 
while  feel  breathing  on  them  the  breath  of  con- 
tempt because  they  are  Jews,  and  they  will  breathe 
it  back  poisonously.  Can  a fresh-made  garment 
of  citizenship  weave  itself  straightway  into  the 
flesh  and  change  the  slow  deposit  of  eighteen 
centuries  ? What  is  the  citizenship  of  him  who 
walks  among  a people  he  has  no  hearty  kindred 
and  fellowship  with,  and  has  lost  the  sense  of 
brotherhood  with  his  own  race  ? It  is  a charter 
of  selfish  ambition  and  rivalry  in  low  greed.  He 
is  an  alien  in  spirit,  whatever  he  may  be  in  form ; 
he  sucks  the  blood  of  mankind ; he  is  not  a man. 
Sharing  in  no  love,  sharing  in  no  subjection  of 
the  soul,  he  mocks  at  all.  Is  it  not  truth  I speak, 
Pash?" 

44  Not  exactly,  Mordecai,’’  said  Pash,  44  if  you 
mean  that  I think  the  w’orse  of  myself  for  being 
a Jew.  What  I thank  our  fathers  for  is  that 
there  are  fewer  blockheads  among  us  than  among 
other  races.  But  perhaps  you  are  right  in  think- 
ing the  Christians  don’t  like  me  so  well  for  it." 

44  Catholics  and  Protestants  have  not  liked  each 
other  much  better,"  said  the  genial  Gideon.  44  We 
muBt  wait  patiently  for  prejudices  to  die  out 
Many  of  our  people  are  on  a footing  with  the 
best,  and  there's  been  a good  filtering  of  our 
blood  into  high  families.  I am  for  making  our 
expectations  rational." 

44  And  so  am  1 1"  said  Mordecai,  quickly,  lean- 
ing forward  with  the  eagerness  of  one  who  pleads 
in  some  decisive  crisis,  his  long  thin  hands  clasped 
together  on  his  lap.  14 1 too  claim  to  be  a ration- 
al Jew.  But  what  is  it  to  be  rational — what  is 
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it  to  feel  the  light  of  the  divine  reason  growing 
stronger  within  and  without  ? It  is  to  see  more 
and  more  of  the  hidden  bonds  that  bind  and  con- 
secrate change  as  a dependent  growth — yea,  con- 
secrate it  with  kinship:  the  past  becomes  my 
parent,  and  the  future  stretches  toward  me  the 
appealing  arms  of  children.  Is  it  rational  to 
drain  away  the  sap  of  special  kindred  that  makes 
the  families  of  man  rich  in  interchanged  wealth, 
and  various  as  the  forests  are  various  with  the 
glory  of  the  cedar  aud  the  palm  ? When  it  is 
rational  to  say, 4 1 know  not  my  father  or  my  moth- 
er, let  my  children  be  aliens  to  me,  that  no  prayer 
of  mine  may  touch  them,*  then  it  will  be  ration- 
al for  the  Jew  to  say,  *1  will  seek  to  know  no 
difference  between  me  and  the  Gentile,  I will  not 
cherish  the  prophetic  consciousness  of  our  nation- 
ality— let  the  Hebrew  cease  to  be,  and  let  all  his 
memorials  be  antiquarian  trifles,  dead  as  the  wall- 
paintings  of  a conjectured  race.  Yet  let  his  child 
learn  by  rote  the  speech  of  the  Greek,  where  he 
adjures  his  fellow-citizens  by  the  bravery  of  those 
who  fought  foremost  at  Marathon — let  him  learn 
to  say,  that  was  noble  in  the  Greek,  that  is  the 
spirit  of  an  immortal  nation ! But  the  Jew  has 
no  memories  that  bind  him  to  action;  let  him 
laugh  that  his  nation  is  degraded  from  a nation ; 
let  him  hold  the  monuments  of  his  law  which 
carried  within  its  frame  the  breath  of  social  jus- 
tice, of  charity,  and  of  household  sanctities — let 
him  hold  the  energy  of  the  prophets,  the  patient 
care  of  the  Masters,  the  fortitude  of  martyred 
generations,  as  mere  stuff  for  a professorship. 
The  business  of  the  Jew  in  all  things  is  to  be 
even  as  the  rich  Gentile.1  ” 

Mordecai  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and 
there  was  a moment’s  silence.  Not  one  member 
of  the  club  shared  his  point  of  view  or  his  emo- 
tion ; but  his  whole  personality  and  speech  had 
on  them  the  effect  of  a dramatic  representation 
which  had  some  pathos  in  it,  though  no  practical 
consequences;  and  usually  he  was  at  once  in- 
dulged and  contradicted.  Deronda’s  mind  went 
back  on  what  must  have  been  the  tragic  pressure 
of  outward  conditions  hindering  this  man,  whose 
force  he  felt  to  be  telling  on  himself,  from  mak- 
ing any  world  for  his  thought  in  the  minds  of 
others — like  a poet  among  people  of  a strange 
speech,  who  may  have  a poetry  of  their  own,  but 
have  no  ear  for  his  cadence,  no  answering  thrill 
to  his  discovery  of  latent  virtues  in  his  mother- 
tongue. 

The  cool  Buchan  was  the  first  to  speak,  and 
hint  the  loss  of  time.  44 1 submit,”  said  he,  44  that 
ye’re  traveling  away  from  the  questions  I put  con- 
cerning progress.” 

44  Say  they’re  levanting,  Buchan,”  said  Miller, 
who  liked  his  joke,  and  would  not  have  objected 
to  be  called  Voltairian.  “Never  mind.  Let  us 
have  a Jewish  night ; we’ve  not  had  one  for  a 
long  while.  Let  us  take  the  discussion  on  Jew- 
ish ground.  I suppose  we’ve  no  prejudice  here ; 
we’re  all  philosophers ; and  we  like  our  friends 
Mordecai,  Pash,  and  Gideon  as  well  as  if  they 
were  no  more  kin  to  Abraham  than  the  rest  of  us. 
We’re  ail  related  through  Adam,  until  further 
showing  to  the  contrary ; and  if  you  look  into  his- 
tory, we’ve  all  got  some  discreditable  forefathers. 
So  I mean  no  offense  when  I say  I don’t  think  any 
great  things  of  the  part  the  Jewish  people  have 
played  in  the  world.  What  then  ? I think  they 
were  iniquitously  dealt  by  in  past  times.  And  I 


suppose  we  don’t  want  any  men  to  be  maltreated, 
white,  black,  brown,  or  yellow  ; I know  I’ve  just 
given  my  half  crown  to  the  contrary.  And  that 
reminds  me,  I’ve  a curious  old  German  book — I 
can’t  read  it  myself,  but  a friend  was  reading  out 
of  it  to  me  the  other  day — about  the  prejudices 
against  the  Jews,  and  the  stories  used  to  be  told 
against  ’em,  and  what  do  you  think  one  was  ? 
Why,  that  they’re  punished  with  a bad  odor  in 
their  bodies ; and  that , says  the  author,  date  1715 
(I’ve  just  been  pricing  and  marking  the  book  this 
very  morning)— that  is  true,  for  the  ancients  spoke 
of  it.  But  then,  he  says,  the  other  things  are  fa- 
bles, such  as  that  the  odor  goes  away  all  at  once 
when  they’re  baptized,  and  that  every  one  of  the 
ten  tribes — mind  you,  all  the  ten  being  concerned 
in  the  crucifixion — has  got  a particular  punish- 
ment over  and  above  the  smell : Asher,  I remem- 
ber, has  the  right  arm  a hand-breadth  shorter 
than  the  left,  and  Naphthali  has  pigs’  ears  and  a 
smell  of  live  pork.  What  do  you  think  of  that? 
There’s  been  a good  deal  of  fun  made  of  rabbin- 
ical fables,  but  in  point  of  fables  my  opinion  is 
that  all  over  the  world  it’s  six  of  one  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  other.  However,  as  I said  before,  I 
hold  with  the  philosophers  of  the  last  century  that 
the  Jews  have  played  no  great  part  as  a people, 
though  Pash  will  have  it  they’re  clever  enough  to 
beat  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  if  so,  iMk, 
why  haven’t  they  done  it  ?” 

44  For  the  same  reason  that  the  cleverest  men 
in  the  country  don’t  get  themselves  of  their  ideas 
into  Parliament,”  said  the  ready  Pash ; 44  because 
the  blockheads  are  too  many  for  ’em.” 

44  That  is  a vain  question,”  said  Mordecai, 
44  whether  our  people  would  beat  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Each  nation  has  its  own  work,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  world,  enriched  by  the  work  of 
each.  But  it  is  true,  as  Jehuda  ha-Levi  first  said, 
that  Israel  is  the  heart  of  mankind,  if  we  mean 
by  heart  the  core  of  affection  which  binds  a race 
and  its  families  in  dutiful  love,  and  the  rever- 
ence for  the  human  body  which  lifts  the  needs 
of  our  animal  life  into  religion,  and  the  tender- 
ness which  is  merciful  to  the  poor  and  weak  and 
to  the  dumb  creature  that  wears  the  yoke  for 
us.” 

44  They’re  not  behind  any  nation  in  arrogance,” 
said  Lilly ; 44  and  if  they  have  got  in  the  rear,  it 
has  not  been  because  they  were  orermodest” 

44  Oh,  eveiy  nation  brags  in  its  turn,”  said  Mil- 
ler. 

44  Yes,”  said  Pash,  “and  some  of  them  in  the 
Hebrew  text.” 

44  Well,  whatever  the  Jews  contributed  at  one 
time,  they  are  a stand -still  people,”  said  Lilly. 
“They  are  the  type  of  obstinate  adherence  to 
the  superannuated.  They  may  show  good  abili- 
ties when  they  take  up  liberal  ideas,  but  &s  a race 
they  have  no  development  in  them.” 

“That  is  false  1”  said  Mordecai,  leaning  for- 
ward again  with  his  former  eagerness.  44  Let 
their  history  be  known  and  examined;  let  the 
seed  be  sifted,  let  its  beginning  be  traced  to  the 
weed  of  the  wilderness — the  more  glorious  will 
be  the  energy  that  transformed  it.  Where  else 
is  there  a nation  of  whom  it  may  be  as  truly  said 
that  their  religion  and  law  and  moral  life  mingled 
as  the  stream  of  blood  in  the  heart  and  made 
one  growth — where  else  a people  who  kept  and 
enlarged  their  spiritual  store  at  the  very  time 
when  they  were  hunted  with  a hatred  as  fierce 
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as  the  forest  fires  that  chase  the  wild  beast  from 
his  coYcrt  ? There  is  a fable  of  the  Roman  that, 
swimming  to  save  his  life,  he  held  the  roll  of  his 
writings  between  his  teeth  and  saved  them  from 
the  waters.  But  how  much  more  than  that 
is  true  of  our  race?  They  struggled  to  keep 
their  place  among  the  nations  like  heroes — yea, 
when  the  hand  was  hacked  off,  they  clung  with 
the  teeth;  but  when  the  plow  and  the  harrow 
had  passed  over  the  last  visible  signs  of  their 
national  covenant,  and  the  fruitfulness  of  their 
land  was  stifled  with  the  blood  of  the  sowers  and 
planters,  they  said, 4 The  spirit  is  alive,  let  us  make 
it  a lasting  habitation — lasting  because  movable 
— so  that  it  may  be  carried  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  our  sons  unborn  may  be  rich  in 
the  things  that  have  been,  and  possess  a hope 
built  on  an  unchangeable  foundation.1  They  said 
it  and  they  wrought  it,  though  often  breathing 
with  scant  life,  as  in  a coffin,  or  as  lying  wounded 
amidst  a heap  of  slain.  Hooted  and  scared  like 
the  unowned  dog,  the  Hebrew  made  himself  en- 
vied for  his  wealth  and  wisdom,  and  was  bled  of 
them  to  fill  the  bath  of  Gentile  luxury;  he  ab- 
sorbed knowledge,  he  diffused  it ; his  dispersed 
race  was  a new  Phoenicia  working  the  mines  of 
Greece  and  carrying  their  products  to  the  world. 
The  native  spirit  of  our  tradition  was  not  to  stand 
still,  but  to  use  records  as  a seed,  and  draw  out 
the  compressed  virtues  of  law  and  prophecy ; and 
while  the  Gentile,  who  had  said, 4 What  is  yours 
is  ours,  and  no  longer  yours,’  was  reading  the  let- 
ter of  our  law  as  a dark  inscription,  or  was  turn- 
ing its  parchments  into  shoe  soles  for  an  army 
rabid  with  lust  and  cruelty,  our  Masters  were  still 
enlarging  and  illuminating  with  fresh-fed  inter- 
pretation. But  the  dispersion  was  wide,  the  yoke  : 
of  oppression  was  a spiked  torture  as  well  as  a 
load;  the  exile  was  forced  afar  among  brutish 
people,  where  the  consciousness  of  his  race  was 
no  clearer  .to  him  than  the  light  of  the  sun  to  our 
fathers  in  the  Roman  persecution,  who  had  their 
hiding-place  in  a cave,  and  knew  not  that  it  was 
day  save  by  the  dimmer  burning  of  their  candles. 
What  wonder  that  multitudes  of  our  people  are 
ignorant,  narrow,  superstitious  ? What  wonder  ?” 

Here  Mordecai,  whose  seat  was  next  the  fire- 
place, rose  and  leaned  his  arm  on  the  little  shelf ; 
his  excitement  had  risen,  though  his  voice,  which 
had  begun  with  unusual  strength,  was  getting 
hoarser. 

44  What  wonder  f The  night  is  unto  them,  that 
they  have  no  vision ; in  their  darkness  they  are 
finable  to  divine ; the  sun  is  gone  down  over  the 
prophets,  and  the  day  is  dark  above  them ; their 
observances  are  as  nameless  relics.  But  which 
among  the  chief  of  the  Gentile  nations  has  not  an 
ignorant  multitude  ? They  scorn  our  people’s 
ignorant  observance ; but  the  most  accursed  ig- 
norance is  that  which  has  no  observance — sunk  to 
the  cunning  greed  of  the  fox,  to  which  all  law  is 
no  more  than  a trap  or  the  cry  of  the  worrying 
hound.  There  is  a degradation  deep  down  below 
the  memofy  that  has  withered  into  superstition. 
In  the  multitudes  of  the  ignorant  on  three  conti- 
nents who  observe  our  rites  and  make  the  con- 
fession of  the  divine  Unity,  the  soul  of  Judaism 
is  not  dead.  Revive  the  organic  centre : let  the 
unity  of  Israel  which  has  made  the  growth  and 
form  of  its  religion  be  an  outward  reality.  Look- 
ing toward  a land  and  a polity,  our  dispersed 
people  in  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  may  share  the 
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dignity  of  a national  life  which  has  a voice  ajnong 
the  peoples  of  the  East  and  the  West — which 
will  plant  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  our  race  so 
that  it  may  be,  as  of  old,  a medium  of  transmis- 
sion and  understanding.  Let  that  come  to  pass, 
and  the  living  warmth  will  spread  to  the  weak 
extremities  of  Israel,  and  superstition  will  van- 
ish, not  in  the  lawlessness  of  the  renegade,  but 
in  the  illumination  of  great  facts  which  widen 
feeling,  and  make  all  knowledge  alive  as  the 
young  offspring  of  beloved  memories.” 

Mordecai’s  voice  had  sunk,  but,  with  the  hectic 
brilliancy  of  his  gaze,  it  was  not  the  less  impress- 
ive. His  extraordinary  excitement  was  certainly 
due  to  Deronda’s  presence:  it  was  to  Deronda 
that  he  was  speaking,  and  the  moment  had  a 
testamentary  solemnity  for  him  which  rallied  all 
his  powers.  Yet  the  presence  of  those  other  fa- 
miliar men  promoted  expression,  for  they  em- 
bodied the  indifference  which  gave  a resistant 
energy  to  his  speech.  Not  that  he  looked  at  De- 
ronda: he  seemed  to  see  nothing  immediately 
around  him,  and  if  any  one  had  grasped  him  he 
would  probably  not  have  known  it  Again  the 
former  words  came  back  to  Deronda’s  mind: 
‘‘You  must  hope  my  hopes — see  the  vision  I 
point  to — behold*  a glory  where  I behold  it” 
They  came  now  with  gathered  pathos.  Before 
him  stood,  as  a living,  suffering  reality,  what 
hitherto  he  had  only  seen  as  an  effort  of  imag- 
ination, which,  in  its  comparative  faintness,  yet 
carried  a suspicion  of  being  exaggerated : a man 
steeped  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  weakened  by 
disease,  consciously  within  the  shadow  of  advan- 
cing death,  but  living  an  intense  life  in  an  invisi- 
ble past  and  future,  careless  of  his  personal  lot, 
except  for  its  possibly  making  some  obstruction 
to  a conceived  good  which  he  would  never  share 
except  as  a brief  inward  vision— a day  afar  off, 
whose  sun  would  never  warm  him,  but  into  which 
he  threw  his  soul’s  desire  with  a passion  often 
wanting  to  the  personal  motives  of  healthy  youth. 

It  was  something  more  than  a grandiose  transfig- 
uration of  the  parental  love  that  toils,  renounces, 
endures,  resists,  the  suicidal  promptings  of  de- 
spair— all  because  of  the  little  ones,  whose  fu- 
ture becomes  present  to  the  yearning  gaze  of 
anxiety. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  on  Mordecai  as  he  sat  down 
again,  and  none  with  unkindness ; but  it  happen- 
ed that  the  one  who  felt  the  mo6t  kindly  was  the 
most  prompted  to  speak  in  opposition.  This  was 
the  genial  and  rational  Gideon,  who  also  was  pot 
without  a sense  that  he  was  addressing  the  guest 
of  the  evening.  He  said : 

44  You  have  your  own  way  of  looking  at  things, 
Mordecai,  and,  as  you  say,  your  own  way  seems  to 
you  rational.  I know  you  don’t  hold  with  the 
restoration  to  Judaea  by  miracle,  and  so  on ; but 
you  are  as  well  aware  as  I am  that  the  subject 
has  been  mixed  with  a heap  of  nonsense  both 
by  Jews  and  Christians.  And  as  to  the  connec- 
tion of  our  race  with  Palestine,  it  has  been  per- 
verted by  superstition  till  it’s  as  demoralizing  as 
the  old  poor-law.  The  raff  and  scum  go  there  to 
be  maintained  like  able-bodied  paupers,  and  to  be 
taken  special  care  of  by  the  angel  Gabriel  when 
they  die.  It’s  no  use  fighting  against  facts.  We 
must  look  where  they  point ; that’s  what  I call 
rationality.  The  most  learned  and  liberal  men 
among  us  who  are  attached  to  our  religion  are 
for  clearing  our  liturgy  of  all  such  notions  as  a 
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literal  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  about  restora- 
tion, and  so  on.  Prune  it  of  a few  useless  rites 
and  literal  interpretations  of  that  sort,  and  our  re- 
ligion is  the  simplest  of  all  religions,  and  makes 
no  barrier,  but  a union,  between  us  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.1* 

44  As  plain  as  a pike-staff,**  said  Fash,  with  an 
ironical  laugh.  44  You  pluck  it  up  by  the  roots, 
strip  off  the  leaves  and  bark,  shave  off  the  knots, 
and  smooth  it  at  top  and  bottom ; put  it  where 
you  will,  it  will  do  no  harm,  it  will  never  sprout. 
You  may  make  a handle  of  it,  or  you  may  throw 
it  on  the  bonfire  of  scoured  rubbish.  I don’t  see 
why  our  rubbish  is  to  be  held  sacred  any  more 
than  the  rubbish  of  Brahmanism  or  Buddhism.** 

44  No,*’  said  Mordecai,  44  no,  Pash,  because  you 
have  lost  the  heart  of  the  Jew.  Community  was 
felt  before  it  was  called  good.  I praise  no  super- 
stition ; I praise  the  living  fountains  of  enlarging 
belief.  What  is  growth,  completion,  development  ? 
You  began  with  that  question,  I apply  it  to  the 
history  of  our  people.  I say  that  the  effect  of  our 
separateness  will  not  be  completed  and  have  its 
highest  transformation  unless  our  race  takes  on 
again  the  character  of  a nationality.  That  is  the 
fulfillment  of  the  religious  trust  that  moulded  them 
into  a people,  whose  life  has  *made  half  the  in- 
spiration of  the  world.  What  is  it  to  me  that 
the  ten  tribes  are  lost  untraoeably,  or  that  multi- 
tudes of  the  children  of  Judah  have  mixed  them- 
selves with  the  Gentile  populations  as  a river  with 
rivers  ? Behold  our  people  still ! Their  skirts 
spread  afar:  they  are  torn  and  soiled  and  trod- 
den on ; but  there  is  a jeweled  breastplate.  Let 
the  wealthy  men,  the  monarchs  of  commerce,  the 
learned  in  all  knowledge,  the  skillful  in  all  arts, 
the  speakers  the  political  counselors,  who  carry 
in  their  veins  the  Hebrew  blood  which  has  main- 
tained its  vigor  in  all  climates,  and  the  pliancy 
of  the  Hebrew  genius  for  which  difficulty  means 
new  device — let  them  say,  4 We  will  lift  up  a 
standard,  we  will  unite  in  a labor  hard  but  glo- 
rious like  that  of  Moses  and  Ezra,  a labor  which 
shall  be  a worthy  fruit  of  the  long  anguish  where- 
by our  fathers  maintained  their  separateness,  re- 
fusing the  ease  of  falsehood.*  They  have  wealth 
enough  to  redeem  the  soil  from  debauched  and 
paupered  conquerors ; they  have  the  skill  of  the 
statesman  to  devise,  the  tongue  of  the  orator  to 
persuade.  And  is  there  no  prophet  or  poet  among 
us  to  make  the  ears  of  Christian  Europe  tingle 
with  shame  at  the  hideous  obloquy  of  Christian 
strife  which  the  Turk  gazes  at  as  at  the  fighting 
of  beasts  to  which  he  has  lent  an  arena  ? There 
is  store  of  wisdom  among  us  to  found  a new  Jew- 
ish polity,  grand,  simple,  just,  like  the  old — a re- 
public where  there  is  equality  of  protection,  an 
equality  which  shone  like  a star  on  the  forehead 
of  our  ancient  community,  and  gave  it  more  than 
the  brightness  of  Western  freedom  amidst  the 
despotisms  of  the  East  Then  our  race  shall 
have  an  organic  centre,  a heart  and  brain  to 
watch  and  guide  and  execute;  the  outraged  Jew 
shall  have  a defense  in  the  court  of  nations,  as 
the  outraged  Englishman  or  American.  And  the 
world  wiS  gain  as  Israel  gains.  For  there  will 
be  a community  in  the  van  of  the  East  which 
carries  the  culture  and  the  sympathies  of  every 
great  nation  in  its  bosom ; there  will  be  a land 
set  for  a halting -place  of  enmities,  a neutral 
ground  for  the  East  as  Belgium  is  for  the  West 
Difficulties  ? I know  there  are  difficulties.  But 


let  the  spirit  of  sublime  achievement  move  in 
the  great  among  our  people,  and  the  work  will 
begin.” 

“Ay,  we  may  safely  admit  that,  Mordecai,*’ 
said  Pash.  44  When  there  are  great  men  on 
’Change  and  high-flying  professors  converted  to 
your  doctrine,  difficulties  will  vanish  like  smoke.” 

Deronda,  inclined  by  nature  to  take  the  side  of 
those  on  whom  the  arrows  of  scorn  were  falling, 
could  not  help  replying  to  Pash’s  outfiing,  and 
said: 

44  If  we  look  back  to  the  history  of  efforts  which 
have  made  great  changes,  it  is  astonishing  how 
many  of  them  seemed  hopeless  to  those  who  look- 
ed on  in  the  beginning.  Take  what  we.  have  all 
heard  and  seen  something  of — the  effort  after 
the  unity  of  Italy,  which  we  are  sure  soon  to  see 
accomplished  to  the  very  last  boundary.  Look 
into  Mazzini*8  account  of  his  first  yearning,  when 
he  was  a boy,  after  a restored  greatness  and  a 
new  freedom  to  Italy,  and  of  his  first  efforts  as  a 
young  man  to  rouse  the  same  feelings  in  other 
young  men,  and  get  them  to  work  toward  a united 
nationality.  Almost  every  thing  seemed  against 
him : his  countrymen  were  ignorant  or  indiffer- 
ent, governments  hostile,  Europe  incredulous. 
Of  course  the  b corners  often  seemed  wise.  Yet 
you  see  the  prophecy  lay  with  him.  As  long  as 
there  is  a remnant  of  national  consciousness,  I 
suppose  nobody  will  deny  that  there  may  be  a 
new  stirring  of  memories  and  hopes  which  may 
inspire  arduous  action.” 

44  Amen,”  said  Mordecai,  to  whom  Deronda’s 
words  were  a cordial.  44  What  is  needed  is  the 
leaven — what  is  needed  is  the  seed  of  fire.  The 
heritage  of  Israel  is  beating  in  the  pulses  of  mill. 
ions ; it  lives  in  their  veins  as  a power  without 
understanding,  like  the  morning  exultation  of 
herds ; it  is  the  inborn  half  of  memory,  moving 
as  in  a dream  among  writings  on  the  walls,  which 
it  sees  dimly  but  can  not  divide  into  speech.  Let 
the  torch  of  visible  community  be  lit  l Let  the 
reason  of  Israel  disclose  itself  in  a great  outward 
deed,  and  let  there  be  another  great  migration, 
another  choosing  of  Israel  to  be  a nationality 
whose  members  may  still  stretch  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  even  as  the  sons  of  England  and  Ger- 
many, whom  enterprise  carries  afar,  but  who  still 
have  a national  hearth  and  a tribunal  of  national 
opinion.  Will  any  say  4 It  can  not  be  ?*  Baruch 
Spinoza  had  not  a faithful  Jewish  heart,  though 
he  had  sucked  the  life  of  his  intellect  at  the 
breasts  of  Jewish  tradition.  He  laid  bare  his 
father’s  nakedness  and  said,  4 They  who  scorn 
him  have  the  higher  wisdom.*  Yet  Baruch  Spi- 
noza confessed  he  saw  not  why  Israel  should  not 
again  be  a chosen  nation.  Who  says  that  the 
history  and  literature  of  our  race  are  dead  ? Are 
they  not  as  living  as  the  history  and  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  which  have  inspired  revolu- 
tions, enkindled  the  thought  of  Europe,  and  made 
the  unrighteous  powers  tremble  ? These  were  an 
inheritance  dug  from  the  tomb.-  Ours  is  an  in- 
heritance that  has  never  ceased  to  quiver  in  mill- 
ions of  human  frames.” 

Mordecai  had  stretched  his  arms  upward,  and 
his  long  thin  hands  quivered  in  the  air  for  a mo- 
ment after  he  had  ceased  to  speak.  Gideon  was 
certainly  a little  moved,  for  though  there  was  no 
long  pause  before  he  made  a remark  in  objection, 
his  tone  was  more  mild  and  deprecatory  than  be- 
fore ; Pash,  meanwhile,  pressing  his  lips  togeth- 
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er,  nibbing  his  black  head  with  both  his  hands, 
and  wrinkling  his  brow  horizontally,  with  tho  ex- 
pression of  one  who  differs  from  every  speaker, 
but  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  Bay  bo. 
There  is  a sort  of  human  paste  that  when  it  comes 
near  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  is  only  baked  into 
harder  shape. 

44  It  may  seem  well  enough  on  one  side  to  make 
Bd  much  of  our  memories  and  inheritance  as  you 
do,  Mordecai,”  said  Gideon ; 44  but  there’s  anoth- 
er side.  It  isn’t  all  gratitude  and  harmless  glory. 
Our  people  have  inherited  a good  deal  of  hatred. 
There’s  a pretty  lot  of  curses  still  flying  about, 
and  stiff  settled  rancor  inherited  from  the  times 
of  persecution.  How  will  you  justify  keeping 
one  sort  of  memory  and  throwing  away  the  oth- 
er ? There  are  ugly  debts  standing  on  both  sides.  ” 

u I justify  the  choice  as  all  other  choice  is  justi- 
fied,” said  Mordecai  44 1 cherish  nothing  for  the 
Jewish  nation,  I seek  nothing  for  them,  but  the 
good  which  promises  good  to  all  the  nations. 
The  spirit  of  our  religious  life,  which  is  one  with 
our  national  life,  is  not  hatred  of  aught  but  wrong. 
The  Masters  have  said  an  offense  against  man  is 
worse  than  an  offense  against  God.  But  what 
wonder  if  there  is  hatred  in  the  breasts  of  Jews 
who  are  children  of  the  ignorant  and  oppressed 
—what  wonder,  since  there  is  hatred  in  the  breasts 
of  Christians  ? Our  national  life  was  a growing 
light.  Let  the  central  fire  be  kindled  again,  and 
the  light  will  reach  afar.  The  degraded  and 
scorned  of  our  race  will  learn  to  think  of  their  sa- 
cred land  not  as  a place  for  saintly  beggary  to 
await  death  in  loathsome  idleness,  but  as  a repub- 
lic where  the  Jewish  spirit  manifests  itself  in  a 
new  order  founded  on  the  old,  purified,  enriched 
by  the  experience  our  greatest  sons  have  gath- 
ered from  the  life  of  the  ages.  How  long  is  it  ? 
—only  two  centuries  since  a vessel  carried  over 
the  ocean  the  beginning  of  the  great  North 
American  nation.  The  people  grew  like  meeting 
waters : they  were  various  in  habit  and  sect. 
There  came  a time,  a century  ago,  when  they 
needed  a polity,  and  there  were  heroes  of  peace 
among  them.  What  had  they  to  form  a polity 
with  but  memories  of  Europe,  corrected  by  the 
vision  of  a better?  Let  our  wise  and  wealthy 
show  themselves  heroes.  They  have  the  memo- 
ries of  the  East  and  West,  and  they  have  the  full 
vision  of  a better.  A new  Persia  with  a purified 
religion  magnified  itself  in  art  and  wisdom.  So 
will  a new  Judaea,  poised  between  East  and  West 
— a covenant  of  reconciliation.  Will  any  say  the 
9 prophetic  vision  of  your  race  has  been  hopelessly 
mixed  with  folly  and  bigotry ; the  angel  of  prog- 
ress has  no  message  for  Judaism — it  is  a half- 
buried  city  for  the  paid  workers  to  lay  open — the 
waters  are  rushing  by  it  as  a forsaken  field  ? I 
say  that  the  strongest  principle  of  growth  lies  in 
human  choice.  The  sons  of  Judah  have  to  choose 
that  God  may  again  choose  them.  The  Messianic 
time  is  the  time  when  Israel  shall  will  the  plant- 
ing of  the  national  ensign.  The  Nile  overflow- 
ed and  rushed  onward : the  Egyptian  could  not 
choose  the  overflow,  but  he  chose  to  work  and 
make  channels  for  the  fructifying  waters,  and 
Egypt  became  the  land  of  corn.  Shall  man, 
whose  soul  is  set  in  the  royalty  of  discernment 
and  resolve,  deny  his  rank  and  say,  I am  an  on- 
looker, ask  no  choice  or  purpose  of  me  ? That  is 
the  blasphemy  of  this  time.  The  divine  principle 
of  our  race  is  action,  choice,  resolved  memory. 


Let  us  contradict  the  blasphemy,  and  help  to  will 
our  own  better  future  and  the  better  future  of 
the  world — not  renounce  our  higher  gift  and  say, 
4 Let  us  be  as  if  we  were  not  among  the  popula- 
tions ;’  but  choose  our  full  heritage,  claim  the 
brotherhood  of  our  nation,  and  carry  into  it  a 
new  brotherhood  with  the  nations  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  vision  is  there ; it  will  be  fulfilled.” 

With  the  last  sentence,  which  was  no  more 
than  a loud  whisper,  Mordecai  let  his  chin  sink 
on  his  breast  and  his  eyelids  fall  No  one  spoke. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  insisted  on 
the  same  ideas,  but  he  was  seen  to-night  in  a new 
phase.  The  quiet  tenacity  of  his  ordinary  self 
differed  as  much  from  his  present  exaltation  of 
mood  as  a man  in  private  talk,  giving  reasons  for 
a revolution  of  which  no  sign  is  discernible,  dif- 
fers from  one  who  feels  himself  an  agent  in  a rev- 
olution begun.  The  dawn  of  fulfillment  brought 
to  his  hope  by  Deronda’s  presence  had  wrought 
Mordecai’s  conception  into  a state  of  impassioned 
conviction,  and  he  had  found  strength  in  his  ex- 
citement to  pour  forth  the  unlocked  floods  of 
emotive  argument,  with  a sense  of  haste  as  at  a 
crisis  which  must  be  seized.  But  now  there  had 
come  with  the  quiescence  of  fatigue  a sort  of 
thankful  wonder  that  he  had  spoken — a contem- 
plation of  his  life  as  a journey  which  had  come 
at  last  to  this  bourne.  After  a great  excitement, 
the  ebbing  strength  of  impulse  is  apt  to  leave  us 
in  this  aloofness  from  our  active  self.  And  in 
the  moments  after  Mordecai  had  sunk  his  head, 
his  mind  was  wandering  along  the  paths  of  his 
youth,  and  all  the  hopes  which  had  ended  in 
bringing  him  hither. 

Every  one  felt  that  the  talk  was  ended,  and  the 
tone  of  phlegmatic  discussion  made  unseasona- 
ble by  Mordecai’s  high-pitched  solemnity.  It  was 
as  if  they  had  come  together  to  hear  the  blowing 
of  the  shophar,  and  had  nothing  to  do  now  but  to 
disperse.  The  movement  was  unusually  general, 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  room  was  empty 
of  all  except  Mordecai  and  Deronda.  “Good- 
nights” had  been  given  to  Mordecai,  but  it  was 
evident  he  had  not  heard  them,  for  he  remained 
rapt  and  motionless.  Deronda  would  not  dis- 
turb this  needful  rest,  but  waited  for  a spon- 
taneous movement 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

44 My  spirit  Is  too  weak;  mortality 
Weighs  heavily  on  me  like  unwilling  sleep, 

And  each  imagined  pinnacle  and  steep 
Of  godlike  hardship  tells  me  I must  ale 
Like  a sick  eagle  looking  at  the  sky.” 

— Knn. 

Ajtxr  a few  minutes  the  unwonted  stillness  had 
penetrated  Mordecai’s  consciousness,  and  he  look- 
ed up  at  Deronda,  not  in  the  least  with  bewilder- 
ment and  surprise,  but  with  a gaze  full  of  repos- 
ing satisfaction.  Deronda  rose  and  placed  his 
chair  nearer,  where  there  could  be  no  imagined 
need  for  raising  the  voice.  Mordecai  felt  the  ac- 
tion as  a patient  feels  the  gentleness  that  eases 
his  pillow.  He  began  to  speak  in  a low  tone,  as 
if  he  were  only  thinking  articulately,  not  Uying 
to  reach  an  audience. 

44  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Cabala,  souls  are  bora 
again  and  again  in  new  bodies  till  they  are  per-  * 
fected  and  purified,  and  a soul  liberated  from  a 
worn-out  body  may  join  the  fellow-soul  that  needs 
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it,  that  they  may  be  perfected  together,  and  their 
earthly  work*  accomplished.  Then  they  will  de- 
part from  the  mortal  region,  and  leave  place  for 
new  souls  to  be  bom  out  of  the  store  in  the  eter- 
nal bosom.  It  is  the  lingering  imperfection  of 
the  souls  already  born  into  the  mortal  region  that 
hinders  the  birth  of  new  souls  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Messianic  time:  thus  the  mind  has 
given  shape  to  what  is  hidden,  as  the  shadow  of 
what  is  known,  and  has  spoken  truth,  though  it 
were  only  in  parable.  When  my  long- wandering 
soul  is  Uberated  from  this  weary  body,  it  will 
join  yours,  and  its  work  will  be  perfected.” 

Mordecai’s  pause  seemed  an  appeal  which  De- 
ronda’s  feelings  would  not  let  him  leave  unan- 
swered. He  tried  to  make  it  truthful ; but  for 
Mordecai’s  ear  it  was  inevitably  filled  with  un- 
spoken meanings.  He  only  said, 

“ Every  thing  I can  in  conscience  do  to  make 
your  life  effective  I will  do.” 

“ I know  it,”  said  Mordecai,  in  the  tone  of  quiet 
certainty  which  dispenses  with  further  assurance. 
44 1 heard  it  You  see  it  all — you  are  by  my  side 
on  the  mount  of  vision,  and  behold  the  paths  of 
fulfillment  which  others  deny.” 

He  was  silent  a moment  or  two,  and  then  went 
on  meditatively : 

44  You  will  take  up  my  life  where  It  was  broken. 
I feel  myself  back  in  that  day  when  my  life  was 
broken.  The  bright  morning  sun  was  on  the  quay 
—it  was  at  Trieste — the  garments  of  men  from  all 
nations  shone  like  jewels — the  boats  were  push- 
ing off — the  Greek  vessel  that  would  land  us  at 
Beyrout  was  to  start  in  an  hour.  I was  going 
with  a merchant  os  his  clerk  and  companion.  I 
said,  I shall  behold  the  lands  and  people  of  the 
East,  and  I shall  speak  with  a fuller  vision.  I 
breathed  then  as  you  do,  without  labor ; I had  the 
light  step  and  the  endurance  of  youth ; I could 
fast,  I could  sleep  on  the  hard  ground.  I had 
wedded  poverty,  and  I loved  my  bride — for  pov- 
erty to  me  was  freedom.  My  heart  exulted  as  if 
it  had  been  the  heart  of  Moses  ben  Maimon,  strong 
with  the  strength  of  threescore  years,  and  know- 
ing the  work  that  was  to  fill  them.  It  was  the 
first  time  I had  been  south : the  soul  within  me 
felt  its  former  sun ; and  standing  on  the  quay, 
where  the  ground  I stood  on  seemed  to  send  forth 
light,  and  the  shadows  had  an  azure  glory  as  of 
spirits  become  visible,  I felt  myself  in  the  flood  of 
a glorious  life,  wherein  my  own  small  year-count- 
ed existence  seemed  to  melt,  so  that  I knew  it  not ; 
and  a great  sob  arose  w ithin  me  as  at  the  rush  of 
waters  that  were  too  Btrong  a bliss.  So  I stood 
there  awaiting  my  companion ; and  I saw  him  not 
till  he  said,  4 Ezra,  I have  been  to  the  post,  and 
there  is  your  letter.*  ” 

44  Ezra !”  exclaimed  Deronda,  unable  to  contain 
himself. 

“Ezra,”  repeated  Mordecai,  affirmatively,  en- 
grossed in  memory.  44 1 was  expecting  a letter ; 
for  I wrote  continually  to  my  mother.  And  that 
sound  of  my  name  was  like  the  touch  of  a wand 
that  recalled  me  to  the  body  wherefrom  I had 
been  released  as  it  were  to  mingle  with  the  ocean 
of  human  existence,  free  from  the  pressure  of  in- 
dividual bondage.  I opened  the  letter ; and  the 
name  came  again  as  a cry  that  would  have  dis- 
turbed me  in  the  bosom  of  heaven,  and  made  me 
yearn  to  reach  where  that  sorrow  was — 4 Ezra, 
my  son  !*  ” 

Mordecai  paused  again,  his  imagination  arrest- 


ed by  the  grasp  of  that  long-passed  moment 
Deronda’s  mind  was  almost  breathlessly  suspend- 
ed on  what  was  coming.  A strange  possibility 
had  suddenly  presented  itself.  Mordecai’s  eyes 
were  cast  down  in  abstracted  contemplation,  and 
in  a few  moments  he  went  on : 

44  She  was  a mother  of  whom  it  might  have 
come — yea,  might  have  come  to  be  said,  4 Her 
children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed.4  In  her  I 
understood  the  meaning  of  that  Master  who,  per- 
ceiving the  footsteps  of  his  mother,  rose  up  and 
6aid, 4 The  majesty  of  the  Eternal  cometh  near !’ 
And  that  letter  was  her  cry  from  the  depths  of  an- 
guish and  desolation — the  cry  of  a mother  robbed 
of  her  little  one.  I was  her  eldest.  Death  had 
taken  four  babes,  one  after  the  other.  Then  came 
late  my  little  sister,  who  was  more  than  all  the 
rest  the  desire  of  her  mother’s  eyes ; and  the  let- 
ter was  a piercing  cry  to  me — 4 Ezra,  my  son,  I am 
robbed  of  her.  He  has  tyken  her  away,  and  left 
disgrace  behind.  They  will  never  come  again-’  ” 
— Here  Mordecai  lifted  his  eyes  suddenly,  laid  his 
hand  on  Deronda’s  arm,  and  said, 44  Mine  was  the 
lot  of  Israel.  For  the  sin  of  the  father  my  soul 
must  go  into  exile.  For  the  sin  of  the  father  the 
work  was  broken,  and  the  day  of  fulfillment  de- 
layed. She  who  bore  me  was  desolate,  disgraced, 
destitute.  I turned  back.  On  the  instant  I turn- 
ed— her  spirit,  and  the  spirit  of  her  fathers,  who 
had  worthy  Jewish  hearts,  moved  within  me,  and 
drew  me.  God,  in  whom  dwells  the  universe, 
was  within  me  as  the  strength  of  obedience.  I 
turned  and  traveled  with  hardship — to  save  the 
scant  money  which  she  would  need.  I left  the 
sunshine,  and  traveled  into  freezing  cold.  In  the 
last  stage  I spent  a night  in  exposure  to  cold  and 
snow.  And  that  was  the  beginning  of  this  slow 
death.” 

Mordecai  let  his  eyes  wander  again,  and  re- 
moved his  hand.  Deronda  resolutely  repressed 
the  questions  which  urged  themselves  within  him. 
While  Mordecai  was  in  this  state  of  emotion,  no 
other  confidence  must  be  sought  than  what  came 
spontaneously:  nay,  he  himself  felt  a kindred 
emotion  which  made  him  dread  his  own  speech 
as  too  momentous. 

“But  I worked.  We  were  destitute— every 
thing  had  been  seized.  And  she  was  ill:  the 
clutch  of  anguish  was  too  strong  for  her,  and 
wrought  with  some  lurking  disease.  At  times 
she  could  not  stand  for  the  beating  of  her  heart, 
and  the  images  in  her  brain  became  as  chambers 
of  terror,  where  she  beheld  my  sister  reared  in 
evil.  In  the  dead  of  night  I heard  her  crying  for 
her  child.  Then  I rose,  and  we  stretched  forth 
our  arms  together  and  prayed.  We  poured  forth 
our  souls  in  desire  that  Mirah  might  be  delivered 
from  eviL” 

44  Mirah  f”  Deronda  repeated,  wishing  to  assure 
himself  that  his  ears  had  not  been  deceived  by  a 
forecasting  imagination.  44  Did  you  say  Mirah  ?” 

44  That  was  my  little  sister’s  name.  After  we 
had  prayed  for  her  my  mother  would  rest  a while. 
It  lasted  hardly  four  years,  and  in  the  minutes  be- 
fore she  died,  we  were  praying  the  same  prayer — 
I aloud,  she  silently.  Her  soul  went  forth  upon 
its  wings.” 

44  Have  you  never  since  heard  of  your  sister  ?” 
said  Deronda,  as  quietly  as  he  could. 

44  Never.  Never  have  I heard  whether  she  was 
delivered  according  to  our  prayer.  I know  not, 
I know  not  Who  shall  say  where  the  pathways 
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lief  The  poisonous  will  of  the  wicked  is  strong. 
It  poisoned  my  life — it  is  slowly  stifling  this 
breath.  Death  delivered  my  mother,  and  I felt 
it  a blessedness  that  I was  alone  in  the  winters 
of  suffering.  But  what  are  the  winters  now  ? — 
they  are  far  off” — here  tfordecai  again  rested  his 
hand  on  Deronda’s  arm,  and  looked  at  him  with 
that  joy  of  the  hectic  patient  which  pierces  us  to 
sadness — “ there  is  nothing  to  wail  in  the  wither- 
ing of  my  body.  The  work  will  be  the  better 
done.  Once  I said,  the  work  of  this  beginning  is 
mine,  I am  bom  to  do  it.  Well,  I shall  do  it  I 
shall  live  in  you.  I shall  live  in  you.” 

His  grasp  had  become  convulsive  in  its  force, 
and  Deronda,  agitated  as  he  had  never  been  be- 
fore— the  certainty  that  this  was  Mirah’s  brother 
suffusing  his  own  strange  relation  to  Mordecai 
with  a new  solemnity  and  tenderness — felt  his 
strong  young  heart  beating  faster  and  his  lips 

Stling.  He  shrank  from  speech.  He  feared,  in 
ordecai’s  present  state  of  exaltation  (already 
an  alarming  strain  on  his  feeble  frame)  to  utter 
a word  of  revelation  about  Mirah.  He  feared 
to  make  an  answer  below  that  high  pitch  of  ex- 
pectation which  resembled  a flash  from  a dying 
fire,  making  watchers  fear  to  see  it  dying  the 
faster.  His  dominant  impulse  was  to  do  as  he 
had  once  done  before:  he  laid  his  firm  gentle 
hand  on  the  hand  that  grasped  him.  Mordecai’s, 
as  if  it  had  a soul  of  its  own — for  he  was  not  dis- 
tinctly willing  to  do  what  he  did — relaxed  its  grasp, 
and  turned  upward  under  Deronda’s.  As  the  two 
palms  met  and  pressed  each  other,  Mordecai  re- 
covered some  sense  of  his  surroundings,  and  said, 
“Let  us  go  now.  I can  not  talk  any  longer.” 
And  in  fact  they  parted  at  Cohen’s  door  with- 
out having  spoken  to  each  other  again — merely 
with  another  pressure  of  the  hands. 

Deronda  felt  a weight  on  him  which  was  half 
joy,  half  anxiety.  The  joy  of  finding  in  Mirah’s 
brother  a nature  even  more  than  worthy  of  that 
relation  to  her,  had  the  weight  of  solemnity  and 
sadness : the  reunion  of  brotner  and  sister  was  in 
reality  the  first  stage  of  a supreme  parting — like 
that  farewell  kiss  which  resembles  greeting,  that 
last  glance  of  love  which  becomes  the  sharpest 
pang  of  sorrow.  Then  there  was  the  weight  of 
anxiety  about  the  revelation  of  the  fact  on  both 
sides,  and  the  arrangements  it  would  be  desirable 
to  make  beforehand.  I suppose  we  should  all 
have  felt  as  Deronda  did,  without  sinking  into 
snobbishness  or  the  notion  that  the  primal  duties 
of  life  demand  a morning  and  an  evening  suit,  that 
it  was  an  admissible  desire  to  free  Mirah’s  first 
meeting  with  her  brother  from  all  jarring  outward 
conditions.  His  own  sense  of  deliverance  from 
the  dreaded  relationship  of  the  other  Cohens,  not- 
withstanding their  good  nature,  made  him  resolve 
if  possible  to  keep  them  in  the  background  for 
Mirah,  until  her  acquaintance  with  them  would 
be  an  unmarred  rendering  of  gratitude  for  any 
kindness  they  had  shown  toward  her  brother. 
On  all  accounts  he  wished  to  give  Mordecai  sur- 
roundings not  only  more  suited  to  his  frail  bodily 
condition,  but  less  of  a hinderance  to  easy  inter- 
course, even  apart  from  the  decisive  prospect  of 
Mirah’s  taking  up  her  abode  with  her  brother,  and 
tending  him  tnrough  the  precious  remnant  of  his 
life.  In  the  heroic  drama,  great  recognitions  are 
not  encumbered  with  these  details ; and  certainly 
Deronda  had  as  reverential  an  interest  in  Mordecai 
and  Mirab  as  ho  could  have  had  in  the  offspring 


of  Agamemnon ; but  he  was  oaring  for  destinies 
still  moving  in  the  dim  streets  of  our  earthly  life, 
not  yet  lifted  among  the  constellations,  and  his 
task  presented  itself  to  him  as  difficult  and  deli- 
cate, especially  in  persuading  Mordecai  to  change 
his  abode  and  habits.  Concerning  Mirah’s  feel- 
ing and  resolve  he  had  no  doubt : there  would  be 
a complete  union  of  sentiment  toward  the  depart- 
ed mother,  and  Mirah  would  understand  her  broth- 
er’s greatness.  T es,  greatness : that  was  the  word 
which  Deronda  now  deliberately*  chose  to  signify 
the  impression  that  Mordecai  made  on  him.  He 
said  to  himself,  perhaps  rather  defiantly  toward 
the  more  negative  spirit  within  him,  that  this 
man,  however  erratic  some  of  his  interpretations 
might  be— this  consumptive  Jewish  workman  in 
threadbare  clothing,  lodged  by  charity,  delivering 
himself  to  hearers  who  took  his  thoughts  without 
attaching  more  consequences  to  them  than  the 
Flemings  to  the  ethereal  chimes  ringing  above 
their  market-places — had  the  chief  elements  of 
greatness : a mind  consciously,  energetically  mov- 
ing with  the  larger  march  of  human  destinies,  but 
not  the  less  full  of  conscience  and  tender  heart  for 
the  footsteps  that  tread  near  and  need  a leaning- 
place  ; capable  of  conceiving  and  choosing  a life’s 
task  with  far-off  issues,  yet  capable  of  the  un- 
applauded heroism  which  turns  off  the  road  of 
achievement  at  the  call  of  the  nearer  duty  whose 
effect  lies  within  the  beatings  of  the  hearts  that 
are  close  to  us,  as  the  hunger  of  the  unfledged 
bird  to  the  breast  of  its  parent. 

Deronda  to-night  was  stirred  with  the  feeling 
that  the  brief  remnant  of  this  fervid  life  had  be- 
come his  charge.  He  had  been  peculiarly  wrought 
on  by  what  he  had  seen  at  the  club  of  the  friend- 
ly indifference  which  Mordecai  must  have  gone  on 
encountering.  His  own  experience  of  the  small 
room  that  ardor  can  make  for  itself  in  ordinary 
minds  had  had  the  effect  of  increasing  his  re- 
serve ; and  while  tolerance  was  the  easiest  atti- 
tude to  him,  there  w as  another  bent  in  him  also 
capable  of  becoming  a weakness — the  dislike  to 
appear  exceptional  or  to  risk  an  ineffective  in- 
sistence on  his  own  opinion.  But  such  caution 
appeared  contemptible  to  him  just  now,  when  he 
for  the  first  time  saw  in  a complete  picture  and 
felt  as  a reality  the  lives  that  bum  themselves 
out  in  solitary  enthusiasm : martyrs  of  obscure 
circumstance,  exiled  in  the  rarity  of  their  own 
minds,  w’hose  deliverances  in  other  ears  are  no 
more  than  a lone  passionate  soliloquy — unless 
perhaps  at  last,  when  they  are  nearing  the  invis- 
ible shores,  signs  of  recognition  and  fulfillment 
may  penetrate  the  cloud  of  loneliness ; or  perhaps 
it  may  be  with  them  as  with  the  dying  Copernicus 
made  to  touch  the  first  printed  copy  of  his  book 
when  the  sense  of  touch  was  gone,  seeing  it  only 
as  a dim  object  through  the  deepening  dusk. 

Deronda  had  been  brought  near  to  one  of  those 
spiritual  exiles,  and  it  was  In  his  nature  to  feel  the 
relation  as  a strong  claim,  nay,  to  feel  his  imagi- 
nation moving  without  repugnance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mordecai’s  desires.  With  all  his  latent 
objection  to  schemes  only  definite  in  their  gener- 
ality and  nebulous  in  detail,  in  the  poise  of  his 
sentiments  he  felt  at  ono  with  this  man  who  had 
made  a visionary  selection  of  him : the  lines  of 
what  may  be  called  their  emotional  theory  touched. 
Ho  had  not  the  Jewish  consciousness,  but  he  had 
a yearning,  grown  the  stronger  for  the  denial 
which  had  been  his  grievance,  after  the  obligation 
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of  avowed  filial  and  social  ties.  His  feeling  was 
ready  for  difficult  obedience.  In  this  way  it  came 
that  he  set  about  his  new  task  ungrudgingly ; and 
again  he  thought  of  Mrs.  Meyrick  as  his  chief 
helper.  To  her  first  he  must  make  known  the  dis- 
covery of  Mirah’s  brother,  and  with  her  he  must 
consult  on  all  preliminaries  of  bringing  the  mutu- 
ally lost  together.  Happily  the  best  quarter  for 
a consumptive  patient  did  not  lie  too  far  off  the 
small  house  at  Chelsea,  and  the  first  office  Peron- 
da  had  to  perform  for  this  Hebrew  prophet  who 
claimed  him  as  a spiritual  inheritor  was  to  get 
him  a healthy  lodging.  Such  is  the  irony  of  earth- 
ly mixtures,  that  the  heroes  have  not  always  had 
carpets  and  tea-cups  of  their  own;  and,  seen 
through  the  open  window  by  the  mackerel  vend- 
or, may  have  been  invited  with  some  hopefulness 
to  pay  three  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  form  of  four- 
pence.  However,  Deronda's  mind  was  busy  with 
a prospective  arrangement  for  giving  a furnished 
lodging  some  faint  likeness  to  a refined  home  by 
dismantling  his  own  chambers  of  his  best  old 
books  in  vellum,  his  easiest  chair,  and  the  bass- 
reliefs  of  Milton  and  Dante. 

But  was  not  Mirah  to  be  there  ? What  furni- 
ture can  give  such  finish  to  a room  as  a tender 
woman's  face  ? and  is  there  any  harmony  of  tints 
that  has  such  stirrings  of  delight  as  the  sweet 
modulations  of  her  voice  ? Here  is  one  good,  at 
least,  thought  Deronda,  that  comes  to  Mordec&i 
from  his  having  fixed  his  imagination  on  me.  He 
has  recovered  a perfect  sister,  whose  affection  is 
waiting  for  him. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Fairy  folk  a-llatenlng 

Hear  the  seed  sprout  in  the  spring, 

And  for  music  to  their  dance 

Hear  the  hedge-rows  wake  from  trance, 

Sap  that  trembles  into  bnds 
Sending  little  rhythmic  floods 
Of  fairy  sound  in  fairy  ears. 

Thus  all  beauty  that  appears 
Has  birth  as  sound  to  liner  sense 
And  lighter-clad  intelligence. 

And  Gwendolen?  She  was  thinking  of  De- 
ronda much  more  than  he  was  thinking  of  her — 
often  wondering  what  were  his  ideas  “about 
things,”  and  how  his  life  was  occupied.  But  a 
lap-dog  would  be  necessarily  at  a loss  in  framing 
to  itself  the  motives  and  adventures  of  doghood 
at  large;  and  it  was  as  far  from  Gwendolen's 
conception  that  Deronda’s  life  could  be  deter- 
mined by  the  historical  destiny  of  the  Jews  as 
that  he  could  rise  into  the  air  on  a brazen  horse, 
and  so  vanish  from  her  horizon  in  the  form  of  a 
twinkling  star. 

With  all  the  sense  of  inferiority  that  had  been 
forced  upon  her,  it  was  inevitable  that  she  should 
imagine  a larger  place  for  herself  in  his  thoughts 
than  she  actually  possessed.  They  must  be  rath- 
er old  and  wise  persons  who  are  not  apt  to  see 
their  own  anxiety  or  elation  about  themselves  re- 
flected in  other  minds ; and  Gwendolen,  with  her 
youth  and  inward  solitude,  may  be  excused  for 
dwelling  on  signs  of  special  interest  in  her  shown 
by  the  one  person  who  had  impressed  her  with 
the  feeling  of  submission,  and  for  mistaking  the 
color  and  proportion  of  those  signs  in  the  mind 
of  Deronda. 

Meanwhile,  what  would  he  tell  her  that  she 
ought  to  do  ? “ He  said  I must  get  more  inter- 


est in  others,  and  more  knowledge,  and  that  I 
must  care  about  the  best  things ; but  how  am  I 
to  begin  ?”  She  wondered  whit  books  he  would 
tell  her  to  take  up  to  her  own  room,  and  recalled 
the  famous  writers  that  she  had  either  not  look- 
ed into  or  had  found  the  most  unreadable,  with  a 
half-smiling  wish  that  she  could  mischievously 
ask  Deronda  if  they  were  not  the  books  called 
“ medicine  for  the  mind.”  Then  she  repented  of 
her  sauciness,  and  when  she  was  safe  from  ob- 
servation, carried  up  a miscellaneous  selection — 
Descartes,  Bacon,  Locke,  Butler,  Bnrke,  Guizot 
— knowing,  as  a clever  young  lady  of  education, 
that  these  authors  were  ornaments  of  mankind, 
feeling  sure  that  Deronda  had  read  them,  and 
hoping  that  by  dipping  into  them  all  in  succes- 
sion, with  her  rapid  understanding  she  might  get 
a point  of  view  nearer  to  his  level. 

But  it  was  astonishing  how  little  time  she 
found  for  these  vast  mental  excursions.  Con- 
stantly she  had  to  be  on  the  scene  as  Mrs.  Grand- 
court,  and  to  feel  herself  watched  in  that  part  by 
the  exacting  eyes  of  a husband  who  had  found  a 
motive  to  exercise  his  tenacity — that  of  making 
his  marriage  answer  all  the  ends  he  chose,  and 
with  the  more  completeness  the  more  he  dis- 
cerned any  opposing  will  in  her.  And  she  her- 
self, whatever  rebellion  might  be  going  on  within 
her,  could  not  have  made  up  her  miud  to  failure 
in  her  representation.  No  feeling  had  yet  recon- 
ciled her  for  a moment  to  any  act,  word,  or  look 
that  would  be  a confession  to  the  world;  and 
what  she  most  dreaded  in  herself  was  any  violent 
impulse  that  would  make  an  involuntary  confes- 
sion : it  was  the  will  to  be  silent  in  every  other 
direction  that  had  thrown  the  more  impetuosity 
into  her  confidences  toward  Deronda,  to  whom 
her  thought  constantly  turned  as  a help  against 
herself.  Her  riding,  her  hunting,  her  visiting 
and  receiving  of  visits,  were  all  performed  in  a 
spirit  of  achievement  which  served  instead  of 
zest  and  young  gladness,  so  that  all  round  Dip- 
low, in  those  weeks  of  the  New  Year,  Mro. 
Grandcourt  was  regarded  as  wearing  her  honors 
with  triumph. 

“ She  disguises  it  under  an  air  of  taking  every 
thing  as  a matter  of  course,”  said  Mrs.  Arrow- 
point.  “ A stranger  might  suppose  that  she  had 
condescended  rather  than  risen.  I always  no- 
ticed that  doubleness  in  her.” 

To  her  mother  most  of  all  Gwendolen  was  bent 
on  acting  complete  satisfaction,  and  poor  Mrs. 
Davilow  was  so  far  deceived  that  she  took  the 
unexpected  distance  at  which  she  was  kept,  in 
spite  of  what  she  felt  to  be  Grandcourt's  hand- 
some behavior  in  providing  for  her,  as  a com- 
parative indifference  in  her  daughter,  now  that 
marriage  had  created  new  interests'.  To  be 
fetched  to  lunch  and  then  to  dinner  along  with 
the  Gascoignes,  to  be  driven  back  soon  after 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  to  have  brief 
calls  from  Gwendolen  in  which  her  husband 
waited  for  her  outside  either  on  horseback  or  sit- 
ting in  the  carriage,  was  all  the  intercourse  al- 
lowed to  the  mother. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  second  time  Gwendo- 
len proposed  to  invite  her  mother  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gascoigne,  Grandcourt  had  at  first  been  si- 
lent, and  then  drawled,  “We  can’t  be  having 
Mote  people  always.  Gascoigne  talks  too  much. 
Country  clergy  are  always  bores-— with  their  con- 
founded fuss  about  every  thing.” 
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That  speech  was  full  of  foreboding  for  Gwen- 
dolen.  To  have  her  mother  classed  under  14  those 
people”  was  enough  to  confirm  the  previous  dread 
of  bringing  her  too  near.  Still,  she  could  not  give 
the  true  reasons — she  could  not  say  to  her  mother, 
“ Mr.  Grandcourt  wants  to  recognize  you  as  little 
as  possible ; and  besides,  it  is  better  you  should 
not  see  much  of  my  married  life,  else  you  might 
find  out  that  I am  miserable.11  So  she  waived  as 
lightly  as  she  could  every  allusion  to  the  subject ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Davilow  again  hinted  the  possibil- 
ity of  her  having  a house  close  to  Ryelands,  Gwen- 
dolen said,  41  It  would  not  be  so  nice  for  you  as 
being  near  the  Rectory  here,  mamma.  We  shall 
perhaps  be  very  little  at  Ryelands.  You  would 
miss  m/aunt  and  uncle.” 

And  all  the  while  this  contemptuous  veto  of 
her  husband’s  on  any  intimacy  with  her  family, 
making  her  proudly  shrink  from  giving  them 
the  aspect  of  troublesome  pensioners,  was  rous- 
ing more  inward  inclination  toward  them.  She 
had  never  felt  so  kindly  toward  her  uncle,  so 
much  disposed  to  look  back  on  his  cheerful,  com- 
placent activity  and  spirit  of  kind  management, 
even  when  mistaken,  as  more  of  a comfort  than 
the  neutral  loftiness  which  was  every  day  chilling 
her.  And  here,  perhaps,  she  was  unconsciously 
finding  some  of  that  mental  enlargement  which 
it  was  hard  to  get  from  her  occasional  dashes  into 
difficult  authors,  who,  instead  of  blending  them- 
selves with  her  daily  agitations,  required  her  to 
dismiss  them. 

It  was  a delightful  surprise  one  day  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gascoigne  were  at  Offendene  to  see 
Gwendolen  ride  up  without  her  husband — with 
the  groom  only.  All,  including  the  four  girls  and 
Miss  Merry,  seated  in  the  dining-room  at  lunch, 
could  see  the  welcome  approach ; and  even  the 
elder  ones  were  not  without  something  of  Isabel's 
romantic  sense  that  the  beautiful  sister  on  the 
splendid  chestnut,  which  held  its  head  as  if  proud 
to  bear  her,  was  a sort  of  Harriet  Byron  or  Miss 
Wardour  re-appearing  out  of  her 44  happiness  ever 
after.” 

Her  uncle  went  to  the  door  to  give  her  his 
hand,  and  she  sprang  from  her  horse  with  an  air 
of  alacrity  which  might  well  encourage  that  no- 
tion of  guaranteed  happiness;  for  Gwendolen 
was  particularly  bent  to-day  on  setting  her  moth- 
er’s heart  at  rest,  and  her  unusual  sense  of  free- 
dom in  being  able  to  make  this  visit  alone  enabled 
her  to  bear  up  under  the  pressure  of  painful  facts 
which  were  urging  themselves  anew.  The  seven 
family  kisses  were  not  so  tiresome  as  they  used 
to  be. 

44  Mr.  Grandcourt  is  gone  out,  so  I determined 
to  fill  up  the  time  by  coming  to  you,  mamma,” 
said  Gwendolen,  as  she  laid  down  her  hat  and 
seated  herself  next  to  her  mother ; and  then,  look- 
ing at  her  with  a playfully  monitory  air, 44  That  is 
a punishment  to  you  for  not  wearing  better  lace 
an  your  head.  You  didn't  think  I should  come 
and  detect  you — you  dreadfully  careless-about- 
yeurself  mamma  1”  She  gave  a caressing  touch 
to  the  dear  head. 

44  Scold  me,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  her  deli- 
cate worn  face  flushed  with  delight.  44  But  I wish 
there  were  something  you  oould  eat  after  your  ride 
— instead  of  these  scraps.  Let  Jocoea  make  you 
a cup  of  chocolate  in  your  old  way.  You  used  to 
like  that” 

Miss  Merry  immediately  rose  and  went  out, 


though  Gwendolen  said, 44  Oh  no,  a piece  of  bread, 
or  one  of  those  hard  biscuits.  I can’t  think  about 
eating.  I am  come  to  say  good-by.” 

44  What ! going  to  Ryelands  again  ?”  said  Mr. 
Gascoigne. 

44  No ; we  are  going  to  town,”  said  Gwendolen, 
beginning  to  break  up  a piece  of  bread,  but  put- 
ting no  morsel  into  her  mouth. 

44  It  is  rather  early  to  go  to  town,”  said  Mrs.  Gas- 
coigne, 44  and  Mr.  Grandcourt  not  in  Parliament” 

44  Oh,  there  is  only  one  more  day’s  hunting  to 
be  had,  and  Henleigh  has  some  business  in  town 
with  lawyers,  I think,”  said  Gwendolen.  44 1 am 
very  glad.  I shall  like  to  go  to  town.” 

44  You  will  see  your  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,” 
said  Mrs.  Davilow.  She  and  the  girls  were  de- 
vouring with  their  eyes  every  movement  of  their 
goddess,  soon  to  vanish. 

44  Yes,”  said  Gwendolen,  in  a tone  of  assent  to 
the  interest  of  that  expectation.  44  And  there  is 
so  much  to  be  seen  and  done  In  town.” 

44 1 wish,  my  dear  Gwendolen,”  said  Mr.  Gas- 
coigne, in  a tone  of  cordial  advice,  44  that  you 
would  use  your  influence  with  Mr.  Grandcourt  to 
induce  him  to  enter  Parliament  A man  of  his 
position  should  make  his  weight  felt  in  politics. 
The  best  judges  are  confident  that  the  Ministry 
will  have  to  appeal  to  the  country  on  this  ques- 
tion of  further  Reform,  and  Mr.  Grandcourt  should 
be  ready  for  the  opportunity.  I am  not  quite  sure 
that  his  opinions  and  mine  accord  entirely ; I hate 
not  heard  him  express  himself  very  fully.  But  I 
don’t  look  at  the  matter  from  that  point  of  view. 
I am  thinking  of  your  husband’s  standing  in  the 
country.  And  he  is  now  come  to  that  stage  of 
life  when  a man  like  him  should  enter  into  pub- 
lic affairs.  A wife  has  great  influence  with  her 
husband.  Use  yours  in  that  direction,  my  dear.” 

The  Rector  felt  that  he  was  acquitting  himself 
of  a duty  here,  and  giving  something  like  the  as- 
pect of  a public  benefit  to  his  niece’s  match.  To 
Gwendolen  the  whole  speech  had  the  flavor  of 
bitter  comedy.  If  she  had  been  merry,  she  must 
have  laughed  at  her  uncle’s  explanation  to  her 
that  he  had  not  heard  Grandoourt  express  him- 
self very  fully  on  politics.  And  the  wife’s  great 
Influence  1 General  maxims  about  husbands  and 
wives  seemed  now  of  a precarious  usefulness. 
Gwendolen  herself  had  onoe  believed  tn  her  fu- 
ture influence  as  an  omnipotence  in  managing — 
she  did  not  know  exactly  what  But  her  ohief 
concern  at  present  was  to  give  an  answer  that 
would  be  felt  appropriate. 

44 1 should  be  very  glad,  uncle.  But  I think 
Mr.  Grandoourt  would  not  like  the  trouble  of  an 
election — at  least,  unless  it  could  be  without  his 
making  speeches.  I thought  candidates  always 
made  speeches.” 

44Not  necessarily — to  any  great  extent,”  said 
Mr.  Gascoigne.  44  A man  of  position  and  weight 
can  get  on  without  much  of  it  A county  mem- 
ber need  have  very  little  trouble  In  that  way,  and 
both  out  of  the  House  and  in  it  is  liked  the  bet- 
ter for  not  being  a speechifier.  Tell  Mr.  Grand- 
court that  I say  so.” 

“Here  comes  Jooosa  with  my  chocolate  after 
all,”  said  Gwendolen,  escaping  from  a promise  to 
give  information  that  would  certainly  have  been 
received  in  a way  inconceivable  to  the  good  Rec- 
tor, who,  pushing  his  chair  a little  aside  from  the 
table  and  crossing  his  leg,  looked  as  well  as  felt 
like  a worthy  specimen  of  a clergyman  and  mag- 
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istrate  giving  experienced  advice.  Mr.  Gascoigne 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Grandcourt  was  a 
proud  man,  but  his  own  self-love,  calmed  through 
life  by  the  consciousness  of  his  general  value  and 
personal  advantages,  was  not  irritable  enough  to 
prevent  him  from  hoping  the  best  about  his 
niece’s  husband  because  her  uncle  was  kept  rath- 
er haughtily  at  a distance.  A certain  aloofness 
must  be  allowed  to  the  representative  of  an  old 
family ; you  would  not  expect  him  to  be  on  inti- 
mate terms  even  with  abstractions.  But  Mrs. 
Gascoigne  was  less  dispassionate  on  her  husband’s 
account,  and  felt  Grandcourt’s  haughtiness  as 
something  a little  blamable  in  Gwendolen. 

44  Your  uncle  and  Anna  will  very  likely  be  in 
town  about  Easter,”  she  said,  with  a vague  sense 
of  expressing  a slight  discontent  44  Dear  Rex 
hopes  to  come  out  with  honors  and  a fellowship, 
and  he  wants  his  father  and  Anna  to  meet  him 
in  London,  that  they  may  be  jolly  together,  as  he 
says.  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  Lord  Brackenshaw 
invited  them,  he  has  been  so  very  kind  since  he 
came  back  to  the  Castle.” 

44 1 hope  my  uncle  will  bring  Anna  to  stay  in 
Groevenor  Square,”  said  Gwendolen,  risking  her- 
self so  far,  for  the  sake  of  the  present  moment, 
but  in  reality  wishing  that  she  might  never  be 
obliged  to  bring  any  of  her  family  near  Grand- 
court again.  44 1 am  very  glad  of  Rex’s  good  for- 
tune.” 

44  We  must  not  be  premature,  and  rejoice  too 
much  beforehand,”  said  the  Rector,  to  whom  this 
topic  was  the  happiest  in  the  world,  and  altogeth- 
er allowable,  now  that  the  issue  of  that  little  af- 
fair about  Gwendolen  had  been  so  satisfactory. 
44  Not  but  that  I am  in  correspondence  with  im- 
partial judges,  who  have  the  highest  hopes  about 
my  son,  as  a singularly  clear-headed  young  man. 
And  of  his  excellent  disposition  and  principle  I 
have  had  the  best  evidence.” 

44  We  shall  have  him  a great  lawyer  some  time,” 
said  Mrs.  Gascoigne. 

44  How  very  nice  l”  said  Gwendolen,  with  a con- 
cealed skepticism  as  to  niceness  in  general  which 
made  the  word  quite  applicable  to  lawyers. 

44  Talking  of  Lord  Brackenshaw’s  kindness,” 
said  Mrs.  Davilow, 44  you  don’t  know  how  delight- 
ful he  has  been,  Gwendolen.  He  has  begged  me 
to  consider  myself  his  guest  in  this  house  till  I 
can  get  another  that  I like — he  did  it  in  the  most 
graceful  way.  But  now  a house  has  turned  up. 
Old  Mr.  Jodson  is  dead,  and  we  can  have  his 
house.  It  is  just  what  I want;  small,  but  with 
nothing  hideous  to  make  you  miserable  thinking 
about  it.  And  it  is  only  a mile  from  the  Rectory. 
You  remember  the  low  white  house  nearly  hid- 
den by  the  trees,  as  we  turn  up  the  lane  to  the 
church  ?” 

44  Yes,  but  you  have  no  furniture,  poor  mam- 
ma,” said  Gwendolen,  in  a melancholy  tone. 

44  Ob,  I am  saving  money  for  that  You  know 
who  has  made  me  rather  rich,  dear,”  said  Mrs. 
Davilow,  laying  her  hand  on  Gwendolen’s.  44  And 
Jocosa  really  makes  so  little  do  for  housekeeping 
— it  is  quite  wonderful.” 

44  Oh,  please  let  me  go  up  stairs  with  you  and 
arrange  my  hat,  mamma,”  said  Gwendolen,  sud- 
denly putting  up  her  hand  to  her  hair,  and  per- 
haps creating  a desired  disarrangement  Her 
heart  was  swelling,  and  she  was  ready  to  cry. 
Her  mother  mutt  have  been  worse  off  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Grandcourt  44 1 suppose  I shall, 


never  see  all  this  again,”  said  Gwendolen,  look- 
ing round  her  as  they  entered  the  black  and  yel- 
low bedroom,  and  then  throwing  herself  into  a 
chair  in  front  of  the  glass  with  a little  groan  as 
of  bodily  fatigue.  In  the  resolve  not  to  cry  she 
had  become  very  pale. 

44  You  are  not  well,  dear?”  said  Mrs.  Davilow. 

44  No ; that  chocolate  has  made  me  sick,”  said 
Gwendolen,  putting  up  her  hand  to  be  taken. 

44 1 should  be  allowed  to  come  to  you  if  you 
were  ill,  darling,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  rather  timid- 
ly, as  she  pressed  the  hand  to  her  bosom.  Some- 
thing had  made  her  sure  to-day  that  her  child 
loved  her — needed  her  as  much  as  ever. 

44  Oh  yes,”  said  Gwendolen,  leaning  her  head 
against  her  mother,  though  speaking  as  lightly  as 
she  could.  44  But  you  know  I never  am  ill  lam 
as  strong  as  possible ; and  you  must  not  take  to 
fretting  about  me,  but  make  yourself  as  happy  as 
you  can  with  the  girls.  They  are  better  children 
to  you  than  I have  been,  you  know.”  She  turned 
up  her  face  with  a smile. 

44  You  have  always  been  good,  my  darling.  I 
remember  nothing  else.” 

44  Why,  what  did  I ever  do  that  was  good  to 
you,  except  marry  Mr.  Grandcourt  ?”  said  Gwen- 
dolen, starting  up  with  a desperate  resolve  to  be 
playful,  and  keep  no  more  on  the  perilous  edge 
of  agitation.  44  And  I should  not  have  done  that 
unless  it  had  pleased  myself.”  She  tossed  up 
her  chin,  and  reached  her  hat 

44  God  forbid,  child ! I would  not  have  had  you 
marry  for  my  sake.  Your  happiness  by  itself  is 
half  mine.” 

44  Very  well,”  said  Gwendolen,  arranging  her 
hat  fastidiously, 44  then  you  will  please  to  consid- 
er that  you  are  half  happy,  which  is  more  than  I 
am  used  to  seeing  you.”  With  the  last  words 
Bhe  again  turned  with  her  old  playful  smile  to 
her  mother.  44  Now  I am  ready ; but  oh,  mamma, 
Mr.  Grandcourt  gives  me  a quantity  of  money, 
and  expects  me  to  spend  it,  and  I can’t  spend  it; 
and  you  know  I can’t  bear  charity  children  and 
all  that ; and  here  arc  thirty  pounds.  I wish  the 
girls  would  spend  it  for  me  on  little  things  for 
themselves  when  you  go  to  the  new  house.  Tell 
them  so.”  Gwendolen  put  the  notes  into  her 
mother’s  hand  and  looked  away  hastily,  moving 
toward  the  door. 

44  God  bless  you,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Davilow.  44  It 
will  please  them  so  that  you  should  have  thought 
of  them  in  particular.”  . 

44  Oh,  they  are  troublesome  things ; but  they 
don’t  trouble  me  now,”  said  Gwendolen,  turning 
and  nodding  playfully.  She  hardly  understood 
her  own  feeling  in  this  act  toward  her  sisters,  but 
at  any  rate  she  did  not  wish  it  to  be  taken  as  any 
thing  serious.  She  was  glad  to  have  got  out  of 
the  bedroom  without  showing  more  signs  of  emo- 
tion, and  she  went  through  the  rest  of  her  visit 
and  ail  the  good-by’s  with  a quiet  propriety  that 
made  her  say  to  herself  sarcastically  as  she  rode 
away,  44 1 think  I am  making  a very  good  Mrs. 
Grandcourt.” 

She  believed  that  her  husband  was  gone  to 
Gadsmere  that  day — had  inferred  this,  as  she  had 
long  ago  inferred  who  were  the  inmates  of  what 
he  had  described  as 44  a dog-hutch  of  a place  in  a 
black  country ;”  and  the  strange  conflict  of  feel- 
ing within  her  had  had  the  characteristic  effect  of 
sending  her  to  Offendene  with  a tightened  resolve 
— a form  of  excitement  which  was  native  to  her. 
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She  wondered  at  her  own  contradictions.  Why 
should  she  feel  it  bitter  to  her  that  Grandcourt 
showed  concern  for  the  beings  on  whose  account 
she  herself  was  undergoing  remorse?  Had  she 
not  before  her  marriage  inwardly  determined  to 
speak  and  act  on  their  behalf? — and  since  he 
had  lately  implied  that  he  wanted  to  be  in  town 
because  he  was  making  arrangements  about  his 
will,  she  ought  to  have  been  glad  of  any  sign  that 
he  kept  a conscience  awake  toward  those  at  G&ds- 
mere ; and  yet,  now  that  she  was  a wife,  the  sense 
that  Grandcourt  was  gone  to  Gadsmere  was  like 
red  heat  near  a bum.  She  had  brought  on  her- 
self this  indignity  in  her  own  eyes — this  humilia- 
tion of  being  doomed  to  a terrified  silence  lest  her 
husband  should  discover  with  what  sort  of  con- 
' sdousness  she  had  married  him ; and,  as  she  had 
said  to  Deronda,  she  “ must  go  on.”  After  the 
intensest  moments  of  secret  hatred  toward  this 
husband  who  from  the  very  first  had  cowed  her, 
there  always  came  back  the  spiritual  pressure 
which  made  submission  inevitable.  There  was 
no  effort  at  freedom  that  would  not  bring  fresh 
and  worse  humiliation.  Gwendolen  could  dare 
nothing  except  in  impulsive  action — least  of  all 
could  she  dare  premeditatedly  a vague  future  in 
which  the  only  certain  condition  was  indignity. 
In  spite  of  remorse,  it  still  seemed  the  worst  result 
of  her  marriage  that  she  should  in  any  way  make 
a spectacle  of  herself ; and  her  humiliation  was 
lightened  by  her  thinking  that  only  Mrs.  Glasher 
was  aware  of  the  fact  which  caused  it.  For 
Gwendolen  had  never  referred  the  interview  at 
the  Whispering  Stones  to  Lush’s  agency ; her  dis- 
position to  vague  terror  investing  with  shadowy 
omnipresence  any  threat  of  fatal  power  over  her, 
and  so  hindering  her  from  imagining  plans  and 
channels  by  which  news  had  been  conveyed  to 
the  woman  who  had  the  poisoning  skill  of  a sor- 
ceress. To  Gwendolen’s  mind  the  secret  lay  with 
Mrs.  Glasher,  and  there  were  words  in  the  hor- 
rible letter  which  implied  that  Mrs.  Glasher  would 
dread  disclosure  to  the  husband,  as  much  as  the 
usurping  Mrs.  Grandcourt 
Something  else,  too,  she  thought  of  as  more  of 
a secret  from  her  husband  than  it  really,  was — 
namely,  that  suppressed  struggle  of  desperate  re- 
bellion which  she  herself  dreaded.  Grandcourt 
could  not,  indeed,  fully  imagine  how  things  affect- 
ed Gwendolen:  he  had  no  imagination  of  any 
thing  in  her  but  what  affected  the  gratification 
of  his  own  will ; but  on  this  point  ne  had  the 
sensibility  which  seems  like  divination.  What 
we  see  exclusively  we  are  apt  to  see  with  some 
mistake  of  proportions  ; and  Grandcourt  was  not 
likely  to  be  infallible  in  his  judgments  concerning 
this  wife  who  was  governed  by  many  shadowy 
powers,  to  him  non-existent.  He  magnified  her 
inward  resistance,  but  that  did  not  lessen  his  sat- 
isfaction in  the  mastery  of  it 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


Behold  my  lady's  carriage  stop  the  way. 

With  powdered  lackey  and  with  champing  bay : 
She  sweeps  the  matting,  treads  the  crimson  stair, 
Her  arduous  function  solely  “to  be  there." 

Like  Sirius  rising  o'er  the  silent  sea, 

She  hides  her  heart  in  lustre  loftily. 


So  the  Grandoourts  were  in  Grosvenor  Square 
in  time  to  reoeive  a card  for  the  musical  party  at 
Lady  Mallinger’s,  there  being  reasons  of  business 


which  made  Sir  Hugo  know  beforehand  that  his 
ill-beloved  nephew  was  coming  up.  It  was  only 
the  third  evening  after  theiu  arrival,  and  Gwen- 
dolen made  rather  an  absent-minded  acquaint- 
ance with  her  new  ceilings  and  furniture,  preoc- 
cupied with  the  certainty  that  she  was  going  to 
speak  to  Deronda  again,  and  also  to  see  the  Miss 
Lapidoth  who  had  gone  through  so  much,  and 
was  “ capable  of  submitting  to  any  thing  in  the 
form  of  duty.”  For  Gwendolen  had  remembered 
nearly  every  word  that  Deronda  had  said  about 
Mi  rah,  and  especially  that  phrase,  which  she  re- 
peated to  herself  bitterly,  having  an  ill-defined 
consciousness  that  her  own  submission  was  some- 
thing very  different  She  would  have  been  obliged 
to  allow,  if  any  one  had  said  it  to  her,  that  what 
she  submitted  to  could  not  take  the  shape  of 
duty,  but  was  submission  to  a yoke  drawn  on  her 
by  an  action  she  was  ashamed  of,  and  worn  with 
a strength  of  selfish  motives  that  left  no  weight 
for  duty  to  carry. 

The  drawing-rooms  in  Park  Lane,  all  white, 
gold,  and  pale  crimson,  were  agreeably  furnished, 
and  not  crowded  with  guests  before  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grandcourt  entered ; and  more  than  half  an  hour 
of  instrumental  music  was  being  followed  by  an 
interval  of  movement  and  chat  Klesmer  was 
there  with  his  wife,  and  in  his  generous  interest 
for  Mirah  he  proposed  to  accompany  her  singing 
of  Leo’s  44  O patria  mio,”  which  he  had  before 
recommended  her  to  choose,  as  more  distinctive 
of  her  than  better-known  music.  He  was  already 
at  the  piano,  and  Mirah  was  standing  there  con- 
spicuously, when  Gwendolen,  magnificent  in  her 
pale  green  velvet  and  poisoned  diamonds,  was 
ushered  to  a seat  of  honor  well  in  view  of  them. 
With  her  long  sight  and  self-command,  she  had 
the  rare  power  of  quickly  distinguishing  persons 
and  objects  on  entering  a full  room,  and  while 
turning  her  glance  toward  Mirah,  she  did  not 
neglect  to  exchange  a bow  and  smile  with  Kles- 
mer as  she  passed.  The  smile  seemed  to  each  a 
lightning  flash  back  on  that  morning  when  it 
had  been  her  ambition  to  stand  as  the  “ little 
Jewess”  was  standing,  and  survey  a grand  au- 
dience from  the  higher  rank  of  her  talent — in- 
stead of  which  she  was  one  of  the  ordinary  crowd 
in  silk  and  gems,  whose  utmost  performance  it 
must  be  to  admire  or  find  fault.  “ He  thinks  I 
am  in  the  right  road  now,”  said  the  lurking  re- 
sentment within  her. 

Gwendolen  had  not  caught  sight  of  Deronda  in 
her  passage,  and  while  sho  was  seated  acquitting 
herself  in  chat  with  8ir  Hugo,  she  glanced  round 
her  with  careful  ease,  bowing  a recognition  here 
and  there,  and  fearful  lest  an  anxious-looking 
exploration  in  search  of  Deronda  might  be  ob- 
served by  her  husband,  and  afterward  rebuked  as 
something  44  damnably  vulgar.”  But  all  travel- 
ing, even  that  of  a slow  gradual  glance  round  a 
room,  brings  a liability  to  undesired  encounters, 
and  among  the  eyes  that  met  Gwendolen’s,  forcing 
her  into  a slight  bow,  were  those  of  the  44  ama- 
teur too  fond  of  Meyerbeer,”  Mr.  Lush,  whom 
Sir  Hugo  continued  to  find  useful  as  a half-caste 
among  gentlemen.  He  was  standing  near  her 
husband,  who,  however,  turned  a shoulder  toward 
him,  and  was  being  understood  to  listen  to  Lord 
Pentreath.  How  was  it  that  at  this  moment,  for 
the  first  time,  there  darted  through  Gwendolen, 
like  a disagreeable  sensation,  the  idea  that  this 
man  knew  all  about  her  husband’s  life  ? He  bad 
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been  banished  from  her  sight,  according  to  her 
will,  and  she  had  been  satisfied;  he  had  sunk 
entirely  into  the  background  of  her  thoughts, 
screened  away  from  her  by  the  agitating  figures 
that  kept  up  an  inward  drama  in  which  Lush 
had  no  place.  Here  suddenly  he  re-appeared  at 
her  husband's  elbow,  and  there  sprang  up  in  her, 
like  an  instantaneously  fabricated  memory  in  a 
dream,  the  sense  of  his  being  connected  with  the 
secrets  that  made  her  wretched.  She  was  con- 
scious of  effort  in  turning  her  head  away  from 
him,  trying  to  continue  her  wandering  survey 
as  if  she  had  seen  nothing  of  more  consequence 
than  the  picture  on  the  wall,  till  she  discovered 
Deronda.  But  he  was  not  looking  toward  her, 
and  she  withdrew  her  eyes  from  him  without 
having  got  any  recognition,  consoling  herself  with 
the  assurance  that  he  must  have  seen  her  come 
in.  In  fact,  he  was  standing  not  far  from  the 
door  with  H&ns  Meyrick,  whom  he  had  been  care- 
ful to  bring  into  Lady  Mallinger’s  list  They 
were  both  a little  more  anxious  than  was  com- 
fortable lest  Mirah  should  not  be  heard  to  advan- 
tage. Deronda  even  felt  himself  on  the  brink  of 
betraying  emotion,  Mirah’s  presence  now  being 
linked  with  crowding  images  of  what  had  gone 
before  and  was  to  come  after — all  centring  in 
the  brother  whom  he  was  soon  to  reveal  to  her ; 
and  he  had  escaped  as  soon  as  he  could  from  the 
side  of  Lady  Pentreath,  who  had  said,  in  her  vio- 
loncello voice, 

“Well,  your  Jewess  is  pretty — there’s  no  de- 
nying that.  But  where  is  her  Jewish  impudence  ? 
She  looks  as  demure  as  a nun.  I suppose  she 
learned  that  on  the  stage.” 

He  was  beginning  to  feel  on  Mirah’s  behalf 
something  of  what  he  had  felt  for  himself  in  his 
seraphic  boyish  time,  when  Sir  Hugo  asked  him 
if  he  would  like  to  be  a great  singer — an  indig- 
nant dislike  to  her  being  remarked  on  in  a free 
and  easy  way,  as  if  she  were  an  imported  com- 
modity disdainfully  paid  for  by  the  fashionable 
public ; and  he  winced  the  more  because  Morde- 
cai,  he  knew,  would  feel  that  the  name  “ Jewess” 
was  taken  as  a sort  of  stamp  like  the  lettering  of 
Chinese  silk.  In  this  susceptible  mood  he  saw 
the  Grandcourts  enter,  and  was  immediately  ap- 
pealed to  by  Hans  about  “ that  Vandyck  duchess 
of  a beauty.”  Pray  excuse  Deronda  that  in  this 
moment  he  felt  a transient  renewal  of  his  first 
repulsion  from  Gwendolen,  as  if  she  and  her 
beauty  and  her  failings  were  to  blame  for  the 
undervaluing  of  Mirah  as  a woman — a feeling 
something  like  class  animosity,  which  affection 
for  what  is  not  fully  recognized  by  others,  wheth- 
er in  persons  or  in  poetry,  rarely  allows  us  to 
escape.  To  Hans,  admiring  Gwendolen  with  his 
habitual  hyperbole,  he  answered,  with  a sarcasm 
that  was  not  quite  good-humored, 

u I thought  you  could  admire  no  style  of  wom- 
an but  your  Berenice.” 

“ That  is  the  style  I worship — not  admire,”  said 
Hans.  “ Other  styles  of  woman  I might  make 
myself  wicked  for,  but  for  Berenice  I could  make 
myself — well,  pretty  good,  which  is  something 
much  more  difficult” 

“ Hush !”  said  Deronda,  under  the  pretext  that 
the  singing  was  going  to  begin.  He  was  not  so 
delighted  with  the  answer  as  might  have  been 
expected,  and  was  relieved  by  Hans’s  movement 
to  a more  advanoed  spot. 

Deronda  had  never  before  heard  Mirah  sing 


u 0 patria  mia.”  He  knew  well  Leopardi’s  fine 
Ode  to  Italy  (when  Italy  sat  like  a disconsolate 
mother  in  chains,  hiding  her  face  on  her  knees 
and  weeping),  and  the  few  selected  words  were 
filled  for  him  with  the  grandeur  of  the  whole, 
which  seemed  to  breathe  as  inspiration  through 
the  music.  Mirah  singing  this,  made  Mordecai 
more  than  ever  one  presence  with  her.  Certain 
words  not  included  in  the  song  nevertheless  rang 
within  Deronda  as  harmonies  from  one  invisible— 
“Hon  ti  difends 

ye$9un  de'  tuoif  V armL  qua  V armi;  io  *olo 

CombaUerd , procomberd  ml  i ow— 

they  seemed  the  very  voice  of  that  heroic  pas- 
sion which  is  falsely  said  to  devote  itself  in  vain 
when  it  achieves  the  godlike  end  of  manifesting 
unselfish  love.  And  that  passion  was  present  to 
Deronda  how  as  the  vivid  image  of  a man  dying 
helplessly  away  from  the  possibility  of  battle. 

Mirah  was  equal  to  his  wishes.  While  the 
general  applause  was  sounding,  Klesmer  gave  a 
more  valued  testimony,  audible  to  her  only — 
“ Good,  good — the  crescendo  better  than  before.” 
But  her  chief  anxiety  was  to  know  that  she  had 
satisfied  Mr.  Deronda : any  failure  on  her  part 
this  evening  would  have  pained  her  as  an  espe- 
cial injury  to  him.  Of  course  all  her  prospects 
were  due  to  what  he  had  done  for  her;  still,  this 
occasion  of  singing  in  the  house  that  was  his 
home  brought  a peculiar  demand.  She  looked 
toward  him  in  the  distance,  and  he  could  see  that 
she  did-;  but  he  remained  where  he  was,  and 
watched  the  stream  of  emulous  admirers  closing 
round  her,  till  presently  they  parted  to  make  way 
for  Gwendolen,  who  was  taken  up  to  be  introduced 
by  Mrs.  Klesmer.  Easier  now  about  “ the  little 
Jewess,”  Daniel  relented  toward  poor  Gwendolen 
in  her  splendor,  and  his'  memory  went  back,  with 
some  penitence  for  his  momentary  hardness,  over 
all  the  signs  and  confessions  that  she  too  heeded 
a rescue,  and  one  much  more  difficult  , than  that 
of  the  wanderer  by  the  river — a rescue  for  which 
he  felt  himself  helpless.  The  silent  question, 
“ But  is  it  not  cowardly  to  make  that  a reason 
for  turning  away?”  was  the  form  in  which  he 
framed  his  resolve  to  go  near  her  on  the  first  op- 
portunity, and  show  his  regard  for  her  past  con- 
fidence, in  spite  of  Sir  Hugo’s  unwelcome  hints. 

Klesmer,  having  risen  to  Gwendolen  as  &he  ap- 
proached, and  being  included  by  her  in  the  open- 
ing conversation  with  Mirah,  continued  near  them 
a little  while,  looking  down  with  a smile,  which 
was  rather  in  his  eyes  than  on  his  lips,  at  the 
piquant  contrast  of  the  two  charming  young  creat- 
ures seated  on  the  red  divan.  The  solicitude 
seemed  to  be  all  ou  the  side  of  the  splendid  one. 

“ You  must  let  me  say  how  much  I am  obliged 
to  you,”  said  Gwendolen.  “ I had  heard  from 
Mr.  Deronda  that  I should  have  a great  treat  in 
your  singing,  but  I was  too  ignorant  to  imagine 
how  great.” 

“You  are  very  good  to  say  so,”  answered  Mi- 
rah, her  mind  chiefly  occupied  in  contemplating 
Gwendolen.  It  was*  like  a new  kind  of  stage  ex- 
perience to  her  to  be  close  to  genuine  grand  la- 
dies with  genuine  brilliants  and  complexions,  and 
they  impressed  her  vaguely  as  coming  out  of 
some  unknown  drama,  in  which  their  parts  per- 
haps got  more  tragic  as  they  went  on. 


9 Do  none  of  thy  children  defend  thee?  Arms! 
bring  me  ami!  alone  I will  fight,  alone  I will  falL 
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44  We  shall  all  want  to  learn  of  you — I,  at  least,” 
said  (Gwendolen.  44  I sing  very  badly,  as  Herr 
Klesmer  will  tell  you” — here  she  glanced  upward 
to  that  higher  power  rather  archly,  and  continued 
— 44  but  I have  been  rebuked  for  not  liking  to  be 
middling,  since  I can  be  nothing  more.  I think 
that  is  a different  doctrine  from  yours?”  She 
was  still  looking  at  Klesmer,  who  said,  quickly, 

“Not  if  it  means  that  it  would  be  worth  while 
for  you  to  study  further,  and  for  Miss  Lapidoth  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  helping  you.”  With  that  he 
moved  away,  and  Mir&h,  taking  every  thing  with 
naive  seriousness,  said, 

44  If  you  think  I could  teach  you,  I shall  be  very 
glad.  I am  anxious  to  teach,  but  I have  only  just 
begun.  If  I do  it  well,  it  must  be  by  remember- 
ing how  my  master  taught  me.” 

Gwendolen  was  in  reality  too  uncertain  about 
herself  to  be  prepared  for  this  simple  prompti- 
tude of  Mirah’s,  and  in  her  wish  to  change  the 
subject  said,  with  some  lapse  from  the  good  taste 
of  her  first  address, 

44  You  have  not  been  long  in  London,  I think? 
— but  you  were  perhaps  introduced  to  Mr.  Deron- 
da  abroad  ?” 

44  No,”  said  Mirah ; 44 1 never  saw  him  before  I 
came  to  England  in  the  summer.” 

44  But  he  has  seen  you  often  and  heard  you 
sing  a great  deal,  has  he  not  ?”  said  Gwendolen, 
led  on  partly  by  the  wish  to  hear  any  thing  about 
Deronda,  and  partly  by  the  awkwardness  which 
besets  the  readiest  person  in  carrying  on  a dia- 
logue when  empty  of  matter.  44  He  spoke  of  you 
to  me  with  the  highest  praise.  He  seemed  to 
know  you  quite  well” 

44  Oh,  I was  poor,  and  needed  help,”  said  Mirah, 
in  a new  tone  of  feeling,  44  and  Mr.  Deronda  has 
given  me  the  best  friends  in  the  world.  That  is 
the  only  way  he  came  to  know  any  thing  about 
me — because  he  was  sorry  for  me.  I had  no 
friends  when  I came.  I was  in  distress.  I owe 
every  thing  to  him.”  * 

Poor  Gwendolen,  who  had  wanted  to  be  a strug- 
gling artist  herself,  could  nevertheless  not  escape 
Gie  impression  that  a mode  of  inquiry  which 
would  have  been  rather  rude  toward  heTself  was 
an  amiable  condescension  to  this  Jewess  who 
was  ready  to  give  her  lessons.  The  only  effect 
on  Mirah,  as  always  on  any  mention  of  Deronda, 
was  to  stir  reverential  gratitude  and  anxiety  that 
she  should  be  understood  to  have  the  deepest  ob- 
ligation to  him. 

But  both  he  and  Hans,  who  were  noticing  the 
pair  from  a distance,  would  have  felt  rather  in- 
dignant if  they  had  known  that  the  conversation 
had  led  up  to  Mirah’s  representation  of  herself  in 
this  light  of  neediness.  In  the  movement  that 
prompted  her,  however,  there  was  an  exquisite 
delicacy,  which  perhaps  she  could  not  have  stated 
'explicitly — the  feeling  that  she  ought  not  to  allow 
any  one  to  assume  in  Deronda  a relation  of  more 
equality  or  less  generous  interest  toward  her  than 
actually  existed.  Her  answer  was  delightful  to 
Gwendolen : she  thought  of  nothing  but  the  ready 
compassion,  which  in  another  form  she  had  trust- 
ed in  and  found  for  herself ; and  on  the  signals 
that  Klesmer  was  about  to  play,  she  moved  away 
in  much  content,  entirely  without  presentiment 
that  this  Jewish  protegee  would  ever  make  a more 
important  difference  in  her  life  than  the  possible 
improvement  of  her  singing — if  the  leisure  and 
spirits  of  a Mrs.  Grandcourt  would  allow  of  other 


lessons  than  such  as  the  world  was  giving  her  at 
rather  a high  charge. 

With  her  wonted  alternation  from  resolute  care 
of  appearances  to  some  rash  indulgence  of  an 
impulse,  she  chose,  under  the  pretext  of  getting 
farther  from  the  instrument,  not  to  go  again  to  her 
former  seat,  but  placed  herself  on  a settee  where 
she  could  only  have  one  neighbor.  She  was  near- 
er to  Deronda  than  before : was  it  surprising  that 
he  came  up  in  time  to  shake  hands  before  the 
music  began — then,  that  after  he  had  stood  a lit- 
tle while  by  the  elbow  of  the  settee  at  the  empty 
end,  the  torrent-like  confluences  of  bass  and  treble 
seemed,  like  a convulsion  of  nature,  to  cast  the 
conduct  of  petty  mortals  into  insignificance,  and 
to  warrant  his  sitting  down  ? 

But  when  at  the  end  of  Klesmer’s  playing  there 
came  the  outburst  of  talk  under  which  Gwendolen 
had  hoped  to  speak  as  she  would  to  Deronda,  she 
observed  that  Mr.  Lush  was  within  hearing,  lean- 
ing against  the  wall  close  by  them.  She  could 
not  help  her  flush  of  anger,  but  she  tried  to  have 
only  an  air  of  polite  indifference  in  saying, 

44  Miss  Lapidoth  is  eveiy  thing  you  described 
her  to  be.” 

44  You  have  been  very  quick  in  discovering 
that,”  said  Deronda,  ironically. 

44 1 have  not  found  out  all  the  excellences  you 
spoke  of — I don’t  mean  that,”  said  Gwendolen ; 
44  but  I think  her  singing  is  charming,  and  herself 
too.  Her  face  is  lovely — not  in  the  least  com- 
mon ; and  she  is  such  a complete  little  person. 
I should  think  she  will  be  a great  success.” 

This  speech  was  grating  to  Deronda,  and  he 
would  not  answer  it,  but  looked  gravely  before 
him.  She  knew  that  he  was  displeased  with  her, 
and  she  was  getting  so  impatient  under  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mr.  Lush,  whioh  prevented  her  from 
saying  any  word  she  wanted  to  say,  that  she  med- 
itated some  desperate  step  to  get  rid  of  it,  and 
remained  silent  too.  That  constraint  seemed  to 
last  a long  while,  neither  Gwendolen  nor  Deronda 
looking  at  the  other,  till  Lush  slowly  relieved  the 
wall  of  his  weight,  and  joined  some  one  at  a 
distance. 

Gwendolen  immediately  said, 44  You  despise  me 
for  talking  artificially.” 

44  No,”  said  Deronda,  looking  at  her  coolly;  44 1 
think  that  is  quite  excusable  sometimes.  But  I 
did  not  think  what  you  were  last  saying  was  alto- 
gether artificial” 

41  There  was  something  in  it  that  displeased 
you,”  said  Gwendolen.  44  What  was  it  ?” 

44  It  is  impossible  to  explain  such  things,”  said 
Deronda.  44  One  can  never  communicate  niceties 
of  feeling  about  words  and  manner.” 

44  You  think  I am  shut  out  from  understanding 
them,”  said  Gwendolen,  with  a slight  tremor  in  her 
voice,  which  she  was  trying  to  conquer.  44  Have 
I shown  myself  so  very  dense  to  every  thing  you 
have  said  ?”  There  was  an  indescribable  look  of 
suppressed  tears  in  her  eyes,  which  were  turned 
on  him. 

44  Not  at  all,”  said  Deronda,  with  some  soften- 
ing of  voice.  44  But  experience  differs  for  differ- 
ent people.  We  don’t  all  wince  at  the  same  things. 
I have  had  plenty  of  proof  that  you  are  not  dense.” 
He  smiled  at  her. 

44  But  one  may  feel  things  and  not  be  able  to  do 
any  thing  better  for  all  that,”  said  Gwendolen,  not 
smiling  in  return — the  distance  to  which  Deron- 
da’s  words  seemed  to  throw  her  chilling  her  too 
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much.  44  I begin  to  think  we  can  only  get  better 
by  having  people  about  us  who  raise  good  feel- 
ings. You  must  not  be  surprised  at  any  thing  in 
me.  I think  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  alter.  I 
don’t  know  how  to  set  about  being  wise,  as  you 
told  me  to  be.” 

44 1 seldom  find  I do  any  good  by  my  preaching. 
I might  as  well  have  kept  from  meddling,”  said 
Deronda,  thinking  rather  sadly  that  his  interfer- 
ence about  that  unfortunate  necklace  might  end 
in  nothing  but  an  added  pain  to  him  in  seeing 
her,  after  all,  hardened  to  another  sort  of  gam- 
bling than  roulette. 

44  Don’t  say  that,”  said  Gwendolen,  hurriedly, 
feeling  that  this  might  be  her  only  chance  of  get- 
ting the  words  uttered,  and  dreading  the  increase 
of  her  own  agitation.  44  If  you  despair  of  me,  I 
shall  despair.  Your  saying  that  I should  not  go 
on  being  selfish  and  ignorant  has  been  some 
strength  to  me.  If  you  say  you  wish  you  had 
not  meddled — that  means,  you  despair  of  me  and 
forsake  me.  And  then  you  will  decide  for  me 
that  I shall  not  be  good.  It  is  you  who  will  de- 
cide, because  you  might  have  made  me  different 
by  keeping  as  near  to  me  as  you  could,  and  be- 
lieving in  me.” 

She  had  not  been  looking  at  him  as  she  spoke, 
but  at  the  handle  of  the  fan  which  she  held  closed. 
With  the  last  words  she  rose  and  left  him,  return- 
ing to  her  former  place,  which  had  been  left  vacant ; 
while  every  one  was  settling  into  quietude  in  ex- 
pectation of  Mirah’s  voice,  which  presently,  with 
that  wonderful,  searching  quality  of  subdued  song 
in  which  the  melody  seems  simply  an  effect  of  the 
emotion,  gave  forth, 44  Per  pietd  non  dirmi  addio” 

In  Deronda’s  ear  the  strain  was  for  the  moment 
a continuance  of  Gwendolen’s  pleading — a painful 
urging  of  something  vague  and  difficult,  irrecon- 
cilable with  pressing  conditions,  and  yet  cruel  to 
resist.  However  strange  the  mixture  in  her  of  a 
resolute  pride  and  a precocious  air  of  knowing  the 
world,  with  a precipitate,  guileless  indiscretion,  he 
was  quite  sure  now  that  the  mixture  existed.  Sir 
Hugo’s  hints  had  made  him  alive  to  dangers  that 
his. own  disposition  might  have  neglected;  but 
that  Gwendolen’s  reliance  on  him  was  unvisited 
by  any  dream  of  his  being  a man  who  could  mis- 
interpret her  was  as  manifest  as  morning,  and 
made  an  appeal  which  wrestled  with  his  sense  of 
present  dangers,  and  with  his  foreboding  of  a 
growing  incompatible  claim  on  him  in  her  mind. 
There  was  a foreshadowing  of  some  painful  col- 
lision: on  the  one  Bide  the  grasp  of  Mordecai’s 
dying  hand  on  him,  with  all  the  ideals  and  pros- 
pects it  aroused ; on  the  other  this  fair  creature  in 
silk  and  gems,  with  her  hidden  wound  and  her 
self-dread,  making  a trustful  effort  to  lean  and 
find  herself  sustained.  It  was  as  if  he  had  a vision 
of  himself  besought  with  outstretched  arms  and 
cries,  while  he  was  caught  by  the  waves  and  com- 
pelled to  mount  the  vessel  bound  for  a far-off 
coast.  That  was  the  strain  of  excited  feeling  in 
him  that  went  along  with  the  notes  of  Mirah’s 
song ; but  when  it  ceased  he  moved  from  his  seat 
with  the  reflection  that  he  had  been  falling  into  an 
exaggeration  of  his  own  importance,  and  a ridicu- 
lous readiness  to  accept  Gwendolen’s  view  of  him- 
self, as  if  he  could  really  have  any  decisive  power 
over  her. 

44  What  an  enviable  fellow' you  are,”  said  Hans 
to  him, 14  sitting  on  a sofa  with  that  young  duchess, 
and  having  an  interesting  quarrel  with  her  f’ 


“Quarrel  with  her?”  repeated  Deronda,  rather 
uncomfortably.  * 

44  Oh,  about  theology,  of  course ; nothing  per- 
sonal. But  she  told  you  what  you  ought  to  think, 
and  then  left  you  with  a grand  air  which  was  ad- 
mirable. Is  she  an  Antinomi&n  ?— if  so,  tell  her 
I am  an  Antinomian  painter,  and  introduce  me. 
I should  like  to  paint  her  and  her  husband.  He 
has  the  sort  of  handsome  physique  that  the  Duke 
ought  to  have  in  Lucreria  Borgxa — if  it  could  go 
with  a finc'barytone,  which  it  can’t.” 

. Deronda  devoutly  hoped  that  Hans's  account 
of  the  impression  his  dialogue  with  Gwendolen 
had  made  on  a distant  beholder  was  no  more  than 
a bit  of  fantastic  representation,  such  as  was  com- 
mon with  him. 

And  Gwendolen  was  not  without  her  after-* 
thoughts  that  her  husband’s  eyes  might  have 
been  on  her,  extracting  something  to  reprove — 
some  offense  against  her  dignity  as  his  wife ; her 
consciousness  telling  her  that  she  had  not  kept 
up  the  perfect  air  of  equability  in  public  which 
was  her  own  ideal.  But  Grandcourt  made  no 
observation  on  her  behavior.  All  he  said  as  they 
were  driving  home  was, 

44  Lush  will  dine  with  us  among  the  other  peo- 
ple to-morrow.  You  will  treat  him  civilly.” 

Gwendolen’s  heart  began  to  beat  violently. 
The  words  that  she  wanted  to  utter,  as  one  wants 
to  return  a blow,  were, 44  You  are  breaking  your 
promise  to  me — the  first  promise  you  made  me.” 
But  she  dared  not  utter  them.  She  was  as  fright- 
ened at  a quarrel  as  if  she  had  foreseen  that  it 
would  end  with  throttling  fingers  on  her  neck. 
After  a pause,  she  said,  in  the  tone  rather  of  de- 
feat than  resentment, 

44 1 thought  you  did  not  intend  him  to  frequent 
the  house  again.” 

44 1 want  him  just  now.  He  is  useful  to  me ; 
and  he  must  be  treated  civilly.” 

Silence.  There  may  come  a moment  when  even 
an  excellent  husband  who  has  dropped  smoking 
under  more  or  less  of  a pledge  during  courtship, 
for  the  first  time  will  introduce  his  cigar  smoke 
between  himself  and  his  wife,  with  the  tacit  un- 
derstanding that  she  will  have  to  put  up  with  it 
Mr.  Lush  was,  so  to  speak,  a very  large  cigar. 

If  these  are  the  sort  of  lovers’  vows  at  which 
Jove  laughs,  he  must  have  a merry  time  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

44 If  any  one  should  Importune  me  to  give  a reason 
why  I loved  him,  I feel  It  could  no  otherwise  be  ex- 
pressed than  bv  making  answer, 4 Because  it  was  be; 
because  it  was  L*  There  is.  beyond  what  I am  able  to 
say,  I know  not  what  inexplicable  and  inevitable  pow- 
er that  brought  on  this  union/*  — Moxtaigkx:  On 
Friendship. 

The  time  had  come  to  prepare  Mordecai  for 
the  revelation  of  the  restored  sister  and  for  the 
change  of  abode  which  was  desirable  before  Mi- 
rah’s meeting  with  her  brother.  Mrs.  Meyrick,  to 
whom  Deronda  had  confided  every  thing  except 
Mordecai’s  peculiar  relation  to  himself,  had  been 
active  in  helping  him  to  find  a suitable  lodging  In 
Brompton,  not  many  minutes’  walk  from  her  own 
house,  so  that  the  brother  and  sister  would  bo 
within  reach  of  her  motherly  care.  Her  happy 
mixture  of  Scottish  caution  with  her  Scottish  fer- 
vor and  Gallic  liveliness  had  enabled  her  to  keep 
the  secret  close  from  the  girls  as  well  as  from 
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Hans,  any  betrayal  to  them  being  likely  to  reach 
Mirah  in  some  way  that  would  raise  an  agitating 
suspicion,  and  spoil  the  important  opening  of 
that  work  which  was  to  secure  her  independence 
— as  we  rather  arbitrarily  call  one  of  the  more 
arduous  and  dignified  forms  of  our  dependence. 
And  both  Mrs.  Meyrick  and  Deronda  had  more 
reasons  than  they  could  have  expressed  for  desir- 
ing that  Mirah  should  be  able  to  maintain  herself. 
Perhaps  u the  little  mother”  was  rather  helped  in 
her  secrecy  by  some  dubiousness  in  her  sentiment 
about  the  remarkable  brother  described  to  her; 
and  certainly,  if  she  felt  any  joy  and  anticipatory 
admiration,  it  was  due  to  her  faith  in  Deronda’s 
judgment.  The  consumption  was  a sorrowful 
fact  that  appealed  to  her  tenderness;  but  how 
was  she  to  be  very  glad  of  an  enthusiasm  which, 
to  tell  the  truth,  she  could  only  contemplate  as 
Jewish  pertinacity,  and  as  rather  an  undesirable 
introduction  among  them  all  of  a man  whose 
conversation  would  not  be  more  modern  and  en- 
couraging than  that  of  Scott’s  Covenanters  ? Her 
mind  was  any  thing  but  prosaic,  and  she  had  her 
soberer  share  of  Mab’s  delight  in  the  romance  of 
Mirah’s  story  and  of  her  abode  with  them ; but 
the  romantic  or  unusual  in  real  life  requires  some 
adaptation.  We  sit  up  at  night  to  read  about 
Cakya-Mouni,  Saint  Francis,  or  Oliver  Cromwell ; 
but  whether  we  should  be  glad  for  any  one  at  all 
like  them  to  call  on  us  the  next  morning,  still 
more,  to  reveal  himself  as  a new  relation,  is 
quite  another  affair.  Besides,  Mrs.  Meyrick  had 
hoped,  as  her  children  did,  that  the  intensity  of 
Mirah’s  feeling  about  Judaism  would  slowly  sub- 
side, and  be  merged  in  the  gradually  deepening 
current  of  loving  interchange  with  her  new  friends. 
In  fact,  her  secret  favorite  continuation  of  the  ro- 
mance had  been  no  discovery  of  Jewish  relations, 
but  something  much  more  favorable  to  the  hopes 
she  discerned  in  Hans.  And  now — here  was  a 
brother  who  would  dip  Mirah’s  mind  over  again 
in  the  deepest  dye  of  Jewish  sentiment  She 
could  not  help  saying  to  Deronda : 

“ I am  as  glad  as  you  are  that  the  pawnbroker 
is  not  her  brother : there  are  Ezras  and  Ezras  in 
the  world ; and  really  it  is  a comfort  to  think  that 
all  Jews  are  not  like  those  shop-keepers  who  will 
not  let  you  get  out  of  their  shops ; and  besides, 
what  he  said  to  you  about  his  mother  and  sister 
makes  me  bless  him.  I am  sure  he’s  good.  But 
I never  did  like  any  thing  fanatical.  I suppose 
I heard  a little  too  much  preaching  in  my  youth, 
and  lost  my  palate  for  it” 

“ I don’t  think  you  will  find  that  Mordecai  ob- 
trudes any  preaching,”  said  Deronda.  44  He  is  not 
what  I should  call  fanatical.  I call  a man  fanat- 
ical when  his  enthusiasm  is  narrow  and  hood- 
winked, so  that  be  has  no  sense  of  proportions, 
and  becomes  unjust  and  unsympathetic  to  men 
who  are  out  of  his  own  traclt  Mordecai  is  an 
enthusiast : I should  like  to  keep  that  word  for 
the  highest  order  of  minds — those  who  care  su- 
premely for  grand  and  general  benefit  to  man- 
kind. He  is  not  a strictly  orthodox  Jew,  and  is 
full  of  allowances  for  others : his  conformity  in 
many  things  is  an  allowance  for  the  condition  of 
other  Jews.  The  people  he  lives  with  are  as  fond 
of  him  as  possible,  and  they  can’t  in  the  least  un- 
derstand his  ideas.” 

440h,  well,  I can  live  up  to  the  level  of  the 
pawnbroker’s  mother,  and  like  him  for  what  I 
see  to  be  good  in  him ; and  for  what  I don’t  see 


the  merits  of,  I will  take  your  word.  According 
to  your  definition,  I suppose  one  might  be  fanat- 
ical in  worshiping  common-sense;  for  my  hus- 
band used  to  say  the  world  would  be  a poor  place 
if  there  were  nothing  but  common-sense  in  it. 
However,  Mirah’s  brother  will  have  good  bedding 
— that  I have  taken  care  of;  and  I shall  have 
this  extra  window  pasted  up  with  paper  to  pre- 
vent draughts.”  (The  conversation  was  taking 
place  in  the  destined  lodging.)  44  It  is  a comfort  to 
think  that  the  people  of  the  house  are  no  stran- 
gers to  me — no  hypocritical  harpies.  And  when 
the  children  know,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  the 
rooms  much  prettier.” 

“ The  next  stage  of  the  affair  is  to  tell  all  to 
Mordecai,  and  get  him  to  move — which  may  be  a 
more  difficult  business,”  said  Deronda. 

“ And  will  you  tell  Mirah  before  I say  any  thing 
to  the  children  ?”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick.  But  De- 
ronda hesitated,  and  she  went  on  in  a tone  of  per- 
suasive deliberation : 41  No,  I think  not  Let  me 
tell  Hans  and  the  girls  the  evening  before,  and 
they  will  be  away  the  next  morning.” 

44  Yes,  that  will  be  best.  But  do  justice  to  my 
account  of  Mordecai—- or  Ezra,  as  I suppose  Mirah 
will  wish  to  call  him : don’t  assist  their  imagina- 
tion by  referring  to  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath,” 
said  Deronda,  smUing— Mrs.  Meyrick  herself  hav- 
ing used  the  comparison  of  the  Covenanters. 

44  Trust  me,  trust  me,”  said  the  little  mother. 
44 1 shall  have  to  persuade  them  so  hard  to  be 
glad,  that  I shall  convert  myself.  When  I am 
frightened,  I find  it  a good  thing  to  have  some- 
body to  be  angry  with  for  not  being  brave : it 
warms  the  blood.” 

Deronda  might  have  been  more  argumentative 
or  persuasivo  about  the  view  to  be  taken  of  Mirah’s 
brother,  if  he  had  been  less  anxiously  preoccupied 
with  the  more  important  task  immediately  be- 
fore him,  which  he  desired  to  acquit  himself  of 
without  wounding  the  Cohens.  Mordecai,  by  a 
memorable  answer,  had  made  it  evident  that  he 
would  be  keenly  alive  to  any  inadvertence  in  re- 
lation to  their  feelings.  In  the  interval,  he  had 
been  meeting  Mordecai  at  the  Hand  and  Banner, 
but  now  after  due  reflection  he  wrote  to  him  say- 
ing that  he  had  particular  reasons  for  wishing  to 
see  him  in  his  own  home  the  next  evening,  and 
would  beg  to  sit  with  him  in  his  work-room  for  an 
hour,  if  the  Cohens  would  not  regard  it  as  an  in- 
trusion. He  would  call  with  the  understanding 
that  if  there  were  any  objection,  Mordecai  would 
accompany  him  elsewhere.  Deronda  hoped  in 
this  way  to  create  a little  expectation  that  would 
have  a preparatory  effect. 

He  was  received  with  the  usual  friendliness, 
some  additional  costume  in  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  in  all  the  elders  a slight  air  of  wonder- 
ing which  even  in  Cohen  was  not  allowed  to  pass 
the  bounds  of  silence — the  guest’s  transactions 
with  Mordecai  being  a sort  of  mystery  which  he 
was  rather  proud  to  think  lay  outside  the  sphere 
of  light  which  inclosed  his  own  understanding. 
But  when  Deronda  said, 44 1 suppose  Mordecai  is 
at  home  and  expecting  me,”  Jacob,  who  had  prof- 
ited by  the  family  remarks,  went  up  to  his  knee 
and  said, 44  What  do  you  want  to  talk  to  Mordecai 
about?” 

44  Something  that  is  very  interesting  to  him,” 
said  Deronda,  pinching  the  lad’s  ear, 44  but  that 
you  can’t  understand.” 

44 Can  you  say  this?”  said  Jacob, immediately 
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giving  forth  a string  of  his  rote-learned  Hebrew 
verees  with  a wonderful  mixture  of  the  throaty 
and  the  nasal,  and  nodding  his  small  head  at  his 
hearer,  with  a sense  of  giving  formidable  evidence 
which  might  rather  alter  their  mutual  position. 

“ No,  really,”  said  Deronda,  keeping  grave ; “ I 
can't  say  aqy  thing  like  it” 

“ I thought  not,”  said  Jacob,  performing  a dance 
of  triumph  with  his  small  scarlet  legs,  while  he 
took  various  objects  out  of  the  deep  pockets  of 
his  knickerbockers  and  returned  them  thither,  as 
a slight  hint  of  his  resources ; after  which,  run- 
ning to  the  door  of  the  work-room,  he  opened  it 
wide,  set  his  back  against  it,  and  said,  “ Mordecai, 
here's  the  young  swell” — a copying  of  his  father's 
phrase  which  seemed  to  him  well  fitted  to  cap 
the  recitation  of  Hebrew. 

* He  was  called  back  with  hushes  by  mother  and 
grandmother,  and  Deronda,  entering  and  closing 
the  door  behind  him,  saw  that  a bit  of  carpet  had 
been  laid  down,  a chair  placed,  and  the  fire  and 
lights  attended  to,  in  sign  of  the  Cohens'  respect 
As  Mordecai  rose  to  greet  him,  Deronda  was 
struck  with  the  air  of  solemn  expectation  in  his 
face,  such  as  would  have  seemed  perfectly  natural 
if  his  letter  had  declared  that  some  revelation  was 
to  be  made  about  the  lost  sister.  Neither  of  them 
spoke  till  Deronda,  with  his  usual  tenderness  of 
manner,  had  drawn  the  vacant  chair  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  hearth  and  had  seated  himself 
near  to  Mordecai,  who  then  said,  in  a tone  of  fer- 
vid certainty, 

u You  are  come  to  tell  me  something  that  my 
soul  longs  for.” 

“ It  is  true  that  I have  something  very  weighty 
to  tell  you — something,  I trust,  that  you  will  re- 
joice in,”  said  Deronda,  on  his  guard  against  the 
probability  that  Mordecai  had  been  preparing 
himself  for  something  quite  different  from  the 
fact 

“ It  is  all  revealed — it  is  made  clear  to  yon,” 
said  Mordecai,  more  eagerly,  leaning  forward  with 
clasped  hands.  “You  are  even  as  my  brother 
that  sucked  the  breasts  of  my  mother — the  her- 
itage is  yours — there  is  no  doubt  to  divide  us.” 

**  I have  learned  nothing  new  about  myself,” 
said  Deronda.  The  disappointment  was  inevita- 
ble: it  was  better  not  to  let  the  feeling  be  strained 
longer  in  a mistaken  hope. 

Mordecai  sank  back  in  his  chair,  unable  for  the 
moment  to  care  what  was  really  coming.  The 
whole  day  his  mind  had  been  in  a state  of  tension 
toward  one  fulfillment.  The  reaction  was  sicken- 
ing, and  he  closed  his  eyes. 

“Except,”  Deronda  went  on,  gently,  after  a 
pause — “ except  that  I had  really  some  time  ago 
come  into  another  sort  of  hidden  connection  with 
you,  besides  what  you  have  spoken  of  as  existing 
in  your  own  feeling.” 

The  eyes  were  not  opened,  but  there  was  a 
fluttering  in  the  lids. 

“ I had  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  in  whom 
you  are  interested.” 

Mordecai  opened  his  eyes  and  fixed  them  in  a 
quiet  gaze  on  Deronda : the  former  painful  check 
repressed  all  activity  of  conjecture. 

“ One  who  is  closely  related  to  your  departed 
mother,”  Deronda  went  on,  wishing  to  make  the 
disclosure  gradual;  but  noticing  a shrinking 
movement  in  Mordecai,  he  added — “ whom  she 
and  you  held  dear  above  all  others." 

Mordecai,  with  a sudden  start,  laid  a spasmodic 


grasp  on  Deronda’s  wrist:  there  was  a great  ter- 
ror in  him.  And  Deronda  divined  it  A tremor 
was  perceptible  in  his  clear  tones  as  he  said, 

“What  was  prayed  for  has  come  to  pass: 

Mirah  has  been  delivered  from  evil." 

Mordecai's  grasp  relaxed  a little,  bat  he  was 
panting  with  a sort  of  tearless  sob. 

Deronda  went  on : “ Your  sister  is  worthy  of 
the  mother  you  honored.” 

He  waited  there,  and  Mordecai,  throwing  him- 
self backward  in  his  chair,  again  closed  his  eyes, 
uttering  himself  almost  inaudibly  for  some  min- 
utes in  Hebrew,  and  then  subsiding  into  a happy- 
looking  silence.  Deronda,  watching  the  expres- 
sion in  his  uplifted  face,  oould  have  imagined 
that  he  was  speaking  with  some  beloved  object: 
there  was  a new  suffused  sweetness,  something 
like  that  on  the  faces  of  the  beautiful  dead.  For 
the  first  time  Deronda  thought  he  discerned  a 
family  resemblance  to  Mirah. 

Presently,  when  Mordecai  was  ready  to  listen, 
the  rest  was  told.  But  in  accounting  for  Mirah's 
flight  he  made  the  statements  about  the  father's 
conduct  as  vague  as  he  could,  and  threw  the  em- 
phasis on  her  yearning  to  come  to  England  as 
the  place  where  she  might  find  her  mother.  Also 
he  kept  back  the  fact  of  Mirah's  intention  to 
drown  herself,  and  his  own  part  in  rescuing  her ; 
merely  describing  the  home  she  had  found  with 
friends  of  his,  whose  interest  in  her  and  efforts 
for  her  he  had  shared.  What  he  dwelt  on  finally 
was  Mirah's  feeling  about  her  mother  and  broth- 
er ; and  in  relation  to  this  he  tried  to  give  every 
detail. 

“ It  was  in  search  of  them,"  said  Deronda,  smil- 
ing, “ that  I turned  into  this  house : the  name 
Ezra  Cohen  was  just  then  the  most  interesting 
name  in  the  world  to  me.  I confess  I had  a fear 
for  a long  while.  Perhaps  you  will  forgive  me 
now  for  having  asked  you  that  question  about 
the  elder  Mrs.  Cohen's  daughter.  I cared  very 
much  what  I should  find  Mirah's  friends  to  be. 

But  I had  found  a brother  worthy  of  her  when  1 
knew  that  her  Ezra  was  disguised  under  the  name 
of  Mordecai” 

“ Mordecai  is  really  my  name— Ezra  Mordecai 
Cohen.” 

“ Is  there  any  kinship  between  this  family  and 
yours  ?”  said  Deronda. 

“ Only  the  kinship  of  IsraeL  My  soul  clings 
to  these  people,  who  have  sheltered  me  and  given 
me  succor  out  of  the  affection  that  abides  in 
Jewish  hearts,  as  a sweet  odor  in  things  long 
crushed  and  hidden  from  the  outer  air.  It  is 
good  for  me  to  bear  with  their  ignorance  and  be 
bound  to  them  in  gratitude,  that  I may  keep  in 
mind  the  spiritual  poverty  of  the  Jewish  million, 
and  not  put  impatient  knowledge  in  the  stead  of 
loving  wisdom.” 

“ But  you  don't  feel  bound  to  continue  with 
them  now  there  is  a closer  tie  to  draw  you  f" 
said  Deronda,  not  without  fear  that  he  might  find 
an  obstacle  to  overcome.  “ It  seems  to  me  right 
now — is  it  not  ?— that  you  should  live  with  your 
sister ; and  I have  prepared  a home  to  take  you 
to  in  the  neighborhood  of  her  friends;  that  she 
may  join  you  there.  Pray  grant  me  this  wish. 

It  wiU  enable  me  to  be  with  you  often  in  the  hours 
when  Mirah  is  obliged  to  leave  you.  That  is  my 
selfish  reason.  But  the  chief  reason  is,  that  Mi- 
rah will  desire  to  watch  over  you.  and  that  you 
ought  to  give  to  her  the  guardianship  of  a broth- 
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er’a  presence.  Yon  shall  have  books  about  yon. 
I shall  want  to  learn  of  you,  and  to  take  you  out 
to  see  the  river  and  trees.  And  you  will  have 
the  rest  and  comfort  that  you  will  be  more  and 
more  in  need  of — nay,  that  I need  for  yon.  This 
is  the  claim  I make  on  yon,  now  that  we  have 
found  each  other.” 

Deronda,  grasping  his  own  coat  collar  rather 
nervously,  spoke  in  a tone  of  earnest  affectionate 
pleading,  siich  as  he  might  have  used  to  a vener- 
ated elder  brother.  Mordecafs  eyes  were  fixed 
on  him  with  a listening  contemplation,  and  he 
was  silent  for  a little  while  after  Deronda  had 
ceased  to  speak.  Then  he  said,  with  an  almost 
reproachful  emphasis, 

“And  yon  would  have  me  hold  it  doubtful 
whether  yon  were  bom  a Jew!  Have  we  not 
from  the  first  touched  each  other  with  invisible 
fibres — have  we  not  quivered  together  like  the 
leaves  from  a common  stem  with  stirrings  from 
a common  root  ? I know  what  I am  outwardly — 
I am  one  among  the  crowd  of  poor — I am  strick- 
en, I am  dying.  But  our  souls  know  each  other. 
They  gazed  in  silence  as  those  who  have  long 
been  parted  and  meet  again,  but  when  they  found 
voice  they  were  assured,  and  all  their  speech  is 
understanding.  The  life  of  Israel  is  in  your  veins.” 

Deronda  sat  perfectly  still,  but  felt  his  face 
tangling.  It  was  impossible  either  to  deny  or  as- 
sent. He  waited,  hoping  that  Mordec&i  would 
presently  give  him  a more  direct  answer.  And 
after  a pause  of  meditation  he  did  say,  firmly, 

“What  you  wish  of  me  I will  do.  And  our 
mother — may  the  blessing  of  the  Eternal  be  with 
her  in  our  souls ! — would  have  wished  it  too.  I 
will  accept  what  your  loving-kindness  has  pre- 
pared, and  Mirah's  home  shall  be  mine.”  He 
paused  a moment,  and  then  added,  in  a more  mel- 
ancholy tone,  “ But  I shall  grieve  to  part  from 
these  parents  and  the  little  ones.  You  must  tell 
them,  for  my  heart  would  fail  me.” 

44  I felt  that  you  would  want  me  to  tell  them. 
Shall  we  go  now  at  once  ?”  said  Deronda,  much 
relieved  by  this  unwavering  compliance. 

44  Yes ; let  us  not  defer  it  It  must  be  done,” 
said  Mordecai,  rising  with  the  air  of  a man  who 
has  to  perform  a painful  duty.  Then  came,  as 
an  after-thought,  “ But  do  not  dwell  on  my  sister 
more  than  is  needful. ” 

When  they  entered  the  parlor  he  said  to  the 
alert  Jacob, 41  Ask  your  father  to  come,  and  tell 
Sarah  to  mind  the  shop.  My  friend  has  some- 
thing to  say,”  he  continued,  turning  to  the  elder 
Mrs.  Cohen.  It  seemed  part  of  Mordecai’s  eccen- 
tricity that  he  should  call  this  gentleman  his 
friend,  and  the  two  women  tried  to  show  their 
better  manners  by  warm  politeness  in  begging 
Deronda  to  seat  himself  in  the  best  place. 

When  Cohen  entered,  with  a pen  behind  his 
ear,  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  said,  with  loud  sat- 
isfaction, 44  Well,  Sir!  I'm  glad  you're  doing  us 
the  honor  to  join  our  family  party  again.  We  are 
pretty  comfortable,  I think.” 

He  looked  round  with  shiny  gladness.  And 
when  all  were  seated  on  the  hearth  the  scene  was 
worth  peeping  in  upon : on  one  side  Baby  under 
her  scarlet  quilt  in  the  corner  being  rocked  by 
the  young  mother,  and  Adelaide  Rebekah  seated 
on  the  grandmother's  knee ; on  the  other,  Jacob 
between  his  father’s  legs ; while  the  two  marked- 
ly different  figures  of  Deronda  and  Mordecai  were 
in  the  middle-— Mordecai  a Utile  backward  in  the 


shade,  anxious  to  conceal  his  agitated  suscepti- 
bility to  what  was  going  on  around  him.  The 
chief  light  came  from  the  fire,  which  brought  out 
the  rich  color  on  a depth  of  shadow,  and  seemed 
to  turn  into  speech  the  dark  gems  of  eyes  that 
looked  at  each  other  kindly. 

44 1 have  just  been  telling  Mordecai  of  an  event 
that  makes  a great  change  in  his  life,”  Deronda 
began, 44  but  I nope  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  a joyful  one.  Since  he  thinks  of  you  as  his 
best  friends,  he  wishes  me  to  tell  you  for  him  at 
once.” 

44  Relations  with  money,  Sir  ?”  burst  in  Cohen, 
feeling  a power  of  divination  which  it  was  a pity 
to  nullify  by  waiting  for  the  fact. 

44 No;  not  exactly,”  said  Deronda,  smiling. 
“But  a very  precious  relation  wishes  to  be  re- 
united to  him — a very  good  and  lovely  young  sis-  - 
ter,  who  will  care  for  his  comfort  in  every  way.” 

44  Married,  Sir?” 

44  No,  not  married.” 

“ But  with  a maintenance  ?” 

“ With  talents  which  will  secure  her  a main- 
tenance. A home  is  already  provided  for  Mor- 
decai.” 

There  was  silence  for  a moment  or  two  before 
the  grandmother  said,  in  a wailing  tone, 

44  Well,  well!  and  so  you’re  going  away  from 
us,  Mordecai.” 

44  And  where  there's  no  children  as  there  is 
here,”  said  the  mother,  catching  the  wail. 

44  No  Jacob,  and  no  Adelaide,  and  no  Eugenie  I” 
wailed  the  grandmother  again. 

44  Ay,  ay,  Jacob’s  learning  'ill  all  wear  out  of 
him.  He  must  go  to  school.  It  'll  be  hard  times 
for  Jacob,”  said  Cohen,  in  a tone  of  decision. 

In  the  wide-open  ears  of  Jacob  his  father’s 
words  sounded  like  a doom,  giving  an  awful  finish 
to  the  dirge-like  effect  of  the  whole  announcement 
His  face  had  been  gathering  a wondering  incredu- 
lous Borrow  at  the  notion  of  Mordecai’s  going  away : 
he  was  unable  to  imagine  the  change  as  any  thing 
lasting;  but  at  the  mention  of  “hard  times  for 
Jacob”  there  was  no  further  suspense  of  feeling, 
and  he  broke  forth  in  loud  lamentation.  Ade- 
laide Rebekah  always  cried  when  her  brother  cried, 
and  now  began  to  howl  with  astonishing  sudden- 
ness, whereupon  baby,  awaking,  contributed  angry 
screams,  and  required  to  be  taken  out  of  the  cra- 
dle. A great  dad  of  hushing  was  necessary,  and 
Mordecai,  feeling  the  cries  pierce  him,  put  out  his 
arms  to  Jacob,  who  in  the  midst  of  his  tears  and 
sobs  was  turning  his  head  right  and  left  for  gen- 
eral observation.  His  father,  who  had  been  say- 
ing, 44  Never  mind,  old  man ; you  shall  go  to  the 
riders,”  now  released  him,  and  he  went  to  Morde- 
cai, who  clasped  him  and  laid  his  cheek  on  the 
little  black  head  without  speaking.  But  Cohen, 
sensible  that  the  master  of  the  family  must  make 
some  apology  for  all  this  weakness,  and  that  the 
occasion  called  for  a speech,  addressed  Deronda 
with  some  elevation  of  pitch,  squaring  his  elbows 
and  resting  a hand  on  each  knee : 

“It's  not  as  we're  the  people  to  grudge  any 
body's  good  luck,  Sir,  or  the  portion  of  their  cup 
being  made  fuller,  as  I may  say.  I’m  not  an 
envious  man,  and  if  any  body  offered  to  set  up 
Mordec&i  in  a shop  of  my  sort  two  doors  lower 
down,  / shouldn’t  make  wry  faces  about  it.  I'm 
not  one  of  them  that  had  need  have  a poor  opin- 
ion of  themselves,  and  be  frightened  at  any  body 
else  getting  a chance.  If  I’m  offal,  let  a wise 
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man  come  and  tell  me,  for  I’ve  never  beaftl  it 
yet  And  in  point  of  business,  I’m  not  a class 
of  goods  to  be  in  danger.  If  any  body  takes  to 
rolling  me,  I can  pack  myself  up  like  a caterpil- 
lar, and  find  my  feet  when  I’m  let  alone.  And 
though,  as  I may  say,  you’re  taking  some  of  our 
good  works  from  us,  which  is  a property  bearing 
interest,  Tm  not  saying  but  we  can  afford  that, 
though  my  mother  and  my  wife  bad  the  good- 
will to  wish  and  do  for  Mordecai  to  the  last ; and 
a Jew  must  not  be  like  a servant  who  works  for 
reward — though  I see  nothing  against  a reward 
if  I can  get  it.  And  as  to  the  extra  outlay  in 
schooling,  I’m  neither  poor  nor  greedy — I wouldn’t 
hang  myself  for  sixpence,  nor  half  a crown  nei- 
ther. But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren are  fond  of  Mordecai.  You  may  partly  see 
how  it  is,  Sir,  by  your  own  sense.  A man  is 
bound  to  thank  God,  as  we  do  every  Sabbath, 
that  he  was  not  made  a woman ; but  a woman 
has  to  thank  God  that  He  has  made  her  accord- 
ing to  His  will.  And  we  all  know  what  He  has 
made  her — a child-bearing,  tender-hearted  thing 
is  the  woman  of  our  people.  Her  children  are 
mostly  8 tout,  as  I think  you’ll  say  Addy’s  are, 
and  she’s  not  mushy,  but  her  heart  is  tender. 
So  you  must  excuse  present  company,  Sir,  for  not 
being  glad  all  at  once.  And  as  to  this  young 
lady — for  by  what  you  say  4 young  lady’  is  the 
proper  term” — Cohen  here  threw  some  addition- 
al emphasis  into  his  look  and  tone — 44  we  shall 
all  be  glad  for  Mordecai’s  sake  by-and-by,  when 
we  cast  up  our  accounts  and  see  where  we  are.” 

Before  Dcronda  could  summon  any  answer  to 
this  oddly  mixed  speech,  Mordecai  exclaimed : 

44  Friends,  friends ! For  food  and  raiment  and 
shelter,  I would  not  have  sought  better  than  you 
have  given  me.  You  have  sweetened  the  morsel 
with  love ; and  what  I thought  of  as  a joy  that 
would  be  left  to  me  even  in  the  last  months  of 
my  waning  strength  was  to  go  on  teaching  the 
lad.  But  now  I am  as  one  who  had  clad  himself 
beforehand  in  his  shroud,  and  used  himself  to 
making  the  grave  his  bed,  and  the  divine  com- 
mand came,  4 Arise,  and  go  forth ; the  night  is 
not  yet  come.’  For  no  light  matter  would  I have 
turned  away  from  your  kindness  to  take  another’s. 
But  it  has  been  taught  us,  as  you  know,  that  the 
reviv'd  of  one  duty  is  the  power  to  fulfill  another — 
so  said  Ben  Azai.  You  have  made  your  duty  to 
*one  of  the  poor  among  your  brethren  a joy  to  you 
and  me ; and  your  reward  shall  be  that  you  will 
not  rest  without  the  joy  of  like  deeds  in  the  time 
to  come.  And  may  not  Jacob  come  and  visit  me  ?” 

Mordecai  had  turned  with  this  question  to  De- 
ronda, who  said, 

44  Surely  that  can  be  managed.  It  is  no  further 
than  Brompton.” 

Jacob,  who  had  been  gradually  calmed  by  the 
need  to  hear  what  was  going  forward,  began  now 
to  see  some  daylight  on  the  future,  the  word 
44  visit”  having  the  lively  charm  of  cakes  and 
general  relaxation  at  his  grandfather’s,  the  deal- 
er in  knives.  He  danoed  away  from  Mordecai, 
and  took  up  a station  of  survey  in  the  middle  of 
the  hearth,  with  his  hands  in  his  knickerbockers. 

“Well,”  said  the  grandmother, with  a Bigh  of 
resignation,  44 1 hope  there’ll  be  nothing  in  the 
way  of  your  getting  kosher  meat,  Mordecai.  For 
you’ll  have  to  trust  to  those  you  live  with.”  j 

44  That’s  all  right,  that’s  all  right,  you  may  be  | 
sure,  mother,”  said  Cohen,  as  if  anxious  to  cut  off 


inquiry  on  matters  in  which  he  was  uncertain  of 
the  guest’s  position.  44  So,  Sir,”  he  added,  turning 
with  a look  of  amused  enlightenment  to  Deronda, 
44  it  was  better  than  learning  you  had  to  talk  to 
Mordecai  about!  I wondered  to  myself  at  the 
time.  I thought  somehow  there  was  a some- 
thing.” 

44  Mordecai  will  perhaps  explain  to  you  how  it 
was  that  I was  seeking  him,”  said  Deronda,  feel- 
ing that  he  had  better  go,  and  rising  as  he  spoke. 

It  was  agreed  that  he  should  come  again  and 
the  final  move  be  made  on  the  next  day  but  one; 
but  when  he  was  going,  Mordecai  begged  to  walk 
with  him  to  the  end  of  the  street,  and  wrapped 
himself  in  coat  and  comforter.  It  was  a March 
evening,  and  Deronda  did  not  mean  to  let  him  go 
far,  but  he  understood  the  wish  to  be  outside  the 
house  with  him  in  communicative  silence,  after 
the  exciting  speech  that  had  been  filling  the  last 
hour.  No  word  was  spoken  until  Deronda  had 
proposed  parting,  when  he  said, 

44  Mirah  would  wish  to  thank  the  Cohens  for 
their  goodness.  You  would  wish  her  to  do  so— - 
to  come  and  see  them,  would  you  not  ?” 

Mordecai  did  not  answer  immediately,  but  at 
length  said, 

44 1 can  not  tell.  I fear  not.  There  is  a family 
sorrow,  and  the  sight  of  my  sister  might  be  to 
them  as  the  fresh  bleeding  of  wounds.  There  is 
a daughter  and  sister  who  will  never  be  restored 
as  Mirah  is.  But  who  knows  the  pathways  ? We 
are  all  of  us  denying  or  fulfilling  prayers— and 
men  in  their  careless  deeds  walk  amidst  invisible 
outstretched  arms  and  pleadings  made  in  vain. 
In  my  ears  I have  the  prayers  of  generations  past 
and  to  come.  My  life  is  as  nothing  to  me  but  the 
beginning  of  fulfillment.  And  yet  I am  only  an- 
other prayer — which  you  will  fulfill.” 

Deronda  pressed  his  hand,  and  they  parted. 


CHAPTER  XL VII. 

“ And  you  must  love  him  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love." 

— Woods  worm. 

Ok*  might  be  tempted  to  envy  Deronda  pro- 
viding new  clothes  for  Mordecai,  and  pleasing 
himself  as  if  he  were  sketching  a picture  in  im- 
agining the  effect  of  the  fine  gray  flannel  shirts 
and  a dressing-gown  very  much  like  a Francis- 
can’s brown  frock,  with  Mordecai’s  head  and 
neck  above  them.  Half  his  pleasure  was  the 
sense  of  seeing  Mirah’s  brother  through  her  eyes, 
and  securing  her  fervid  joy  from  any  perturbing 
impression.  And  yet,  after  he  had  made  all 
things  ready,  he  was  visited  with  a doubt  wheth- 
er he  were  not  mistaking  her,  and  putting  the 
lower  effect  for  the  higher : was  she  not  just  as 
capable  as  he  himself  had  been  of  feeling  the 
impressive  distinction  in  her  brother  all  the  more 
for  that  aspect  of  poverty  which  was  among  the 
memorials  of  his  past?  But  there  were  the 
Meyricks  to  be  propitiated  toward  this  too  Judaic 
brother;  and  Deronda  detected  himself  piqued 
into  getting  out  of  sight  every  thing  that  might 
feed  the  ready  repugnance  in  minds  unblessed 
with  that 44  precious  seeing,”  that  bathing  of  all 
objects  in  a solemnity  as  of  sunset  glow,  which 
is  begotten  of  a loving  reverential  emotion. 

And  his  inclination  would  have  been  the  more 
confirmed  if  he  had  heard  the  dialogue  round 
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Mrs.  Meyrick’s  fire  late  in  the  evening,  after  Mi- 
rah  had  gone  to  her  room.  Hans,  settled  now  in 
his  Chelsea  rooms,  had  staid  late,  and  Mrs.  Mey- 
rick,  poking  the  fire  into  a blaze,  said, 

44  Now,  Kate,  put  out  your  candle,  and  all  come 
round  the  fire  cozily.  Hans  dear,  do  leave  off 
laughing  at  those  poems  for  the  ninety -ninth 
time,  and  come  too.  I have  something  wonder- 
ful to  tell  you.” 

“ As  if  I didn’t  know  that,  ma.  I have  seen  it 
in  the  corner  of  your  eye  ever  so  long,  and  in 
your  pretenses  of  errands,”  said  Kate,  while  the 
girls  came  to  put  their  feet  on  the  fender,  and 
Hans,  pushing  his  chair  near  them,  sat  astride  it, 
resting  his  fists  and  chin  on  the  back. 

“Well,  then,  if  you  are  so  wise,  perhaps  you 
know  that  Mirah’s  brother  is  found !”  said  Mrs. 
Meyrick,  in  her  clearest  accents. 

44  Oh,  confound  it  1”  said  Hans,  in  the  same  mo- 
ment 

44  Hans,  that  is  wicked,”  said  Mab.  44  Suppose 
we  had  lost  you  ?” 

44  lean  not  help  being  rather  sorry,”  said  Kate. 
44 And  her  mother? — where  is  she?” 

44  Her  mother  is  dead.” 

44 1 hope  the  brother  is  not  a bad  man,”  said 
Amy. 

44  Nor  a fellow  all  smiles  and  jewelry — a Crys- 
tal Palace  Assyrian  with  a hat  on,”  Baid  Hans,  in 
the  worst  humor. 

44 Were  there  ever  such  unfeeling  children?” 
said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  a little  strengthened  by  the 
need  for  opposition.  44  You  don’t  think  the  least 
bit  of  Mirah’s  joy  in  the  matter.” 

44  You  know,  ma,  Mirah  hardly  remembers  her 
brother,”  said  Kate. 

44  People  who  are  lost  for  twelve  years  should 
never  come  back  again,”  said  Hans.  44  They  are 
always  in  the  way.” 

44  Hans !”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  reproachfully.  44  If 
you  had  lost  me  for  twenty  years,  I should  have 
thought — ” 

44 1 said  twelve  years,”  Hans  broke  in.  44  Any 
where  about  twelve  years  is  the  time  at  which 
lost  relations  should  keep  out  of  the  way.” 

44  Well,  but  it’s  nice  finding  people — there  is 
something  to  tell,”  said  Mab,  clasping  her  knees. 
44  Did  Prince  Camaralzaman  find  him  ?” 

Then  Mrs.  Meyrick,  in  her  neat  narrative  way, 
told  all  she  knew  without  interruption.  “Mr. 
Deronda  has  the  highest  admiration  for  him,” 
she  ended — 44  seems  quite  to  look  up  to  him. 
And  he  says  Mirah  is  just  the  sister  to  under- 
stand this  brother.” 

“Deronda  is  getting  perfectly  preposterous 
about  those  Jews,”  said  Hans,  with  disgust,  rising 
and  setting  his  chair  away  with  a bang.  44  He 
wants  to  do  every  thing  he  can  to  encourage  Mi- 
rah in  her  prejudices.” 

44  Oh,  for  shame,  Hans  ! — to  speak  in  that  way 
of  Mr.  Deronda,”  said  Mab.  And  Mra,  Meyrick’s 
face  showed  something  like  an  under-current  of 
expression,  not  allowed  to  get  to  the  surface. 

“And  now  we  shall  never  be  all  together,” 
Hans  went  on,  walking  about  with  his  hands 
thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his  brown  velveteen 
coat, 44  but  we  must  have  this  prophet  Elijah  to 
tea  with  us,  and  Mirah  will  think  of  nothing  but 
sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem.  She  wUl  be 
spoiled  as  an  artist — mind  that — she  will  get  as 
narrow  as  a nun.  Every  thing  will  be  spoiled — our 
home  and  every  thing.  I shall  take  to  drinking.” 
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44 Oh,  really,  Hans,”  said  Kate,  impatiently,  “I 
do  think  men  are  the  most  contemptible  animals 
in  all  creation.  Every  one  of  them  must  have 
every  thing  to  his  mind,  else  he  is  unbearable.” 

“Oh,  oh,  oh,  it’s  very  dreadful!”  cried  Mab. 
44 1 feel  as  if  ancient  Nineveh  were  come  again.” 

44 1 should  like  to  know  what  is  the  good  of 
having  gone  to  the  university  and  knowing  every 
thing,  if  you  are  so  childish,  Hans,”  said  Amy. 
44  You  ought  to  put  up  with  a man  that  Provi- 
dence sends  you  to  be  kind  to.  We  shall  have  to 
put  up  with  him.” 

44 1 hope  you  will  all  of  you  like  the  new  Lam- 
entations of  Jeremiah — 4 to  be  continued  in  our 
next’ — that’s  all,”  said  Hans,  seizing  his  wide- 
awake. 44  It’s  no  use  being  one  thing  more  than 
another  if  one  has  to  endure  the  company  of 
those  men  with  a fixed  idea — staring  blankly  at 
you,  and  requiring  all  your  remarks  to  be  small 
foot-notes  to  their  text  If  you’re  to  be  under  a 
petrifying  well,  you’d  better  be  an  old  boot  I 
don’t  feel  myself  an  old  boot.”  Then  abruptly, 
44  Good-night,  little  mother,”  bending  to  kiss  her 
brow  in  a hasty,  desperate  manner,  and  conde- 
scendingly, on  his  way  to  the  door, 44  Good-night, 
girls.” 

“ Suppose  Mirah  knew  how  you  are  behaving,” 
said  Kate.  But  her  answer  was  a slam  of  the 
door.  “ I should  like  to  see  Mirah  when  Mr.  De- 
ronda tells  her,”  she  went  on,  to  her  mother.  “I 
know  she  will  look  so  beautiful.” 

But  Deronda  on  second  thoughts  had  written  a 
letter,  which  Mrs.  Meyrick  received  the  next  morn- 
ing,  begging  her  to  make  the  revelation  instead  Of 
waiting  for  him,  not  giving  the  real  reason — that 
he  shrank  from  going  again  through  a narrative 
in  which  he  seemed  to  be  making  himself  im- 
portant, and  giving  himself  a character  of  gener- 
al beneficence — but  saying  that  he  wished  to  re- 
main with  Mordecai  while  Mrs.  Meyrick  would 
bring  Mirah  on  what  was  to  be  understood  as  a 
visit,  so  that  there  might  be  a little  interval  be- 
fore that  change  of  abode  which  he  expected  that 
Mirah  herself  would  propose. 

Deronda  secretly  felt  some  wondering  anxiety 
how  far  Mordecai,  after  years  of  solitary  preoccu- 
pation with  ideas  likely  to  have  become  the  more 
exclusive  from  continual  diminution  of  bodily 
strength,  would  allow  himself  to  feel  a tender  in- 
terest in  his  sister  over  and  above  the  rendering 
of  pious  duties.  His  feeling  for  the  Cohens,  and 
especially  for  little  Jacob,  showed  a persistent  ac- 
tivity of  affection;  but  those  objects  had  entered 
into  his  daily  life  for  years ; and  Deronda  felt  it 
noticeable  that  Mordecai  asked  ho  new  questions 
about  Mirah,  maintaining,  indeed,  an  unusual  si- 
lence on  all  subjects,  and  appearing  simply  to 
submit  to  the  changes  that  were  coming  over  his 
personal  life.  He  donned  his  new  clothes  obedi- 
ently, but  said  afterward  to  Deronda,  with  a faint 
smile,  44 1 must  keep  my  old  garments  by  me  for 
a remembrance.”  And  when  they  were  seated 
awaiting  Mirah,  he  uttered  no  word,  keeping  his 
eyelids  closed,  but  yet  showing  restless  feeling  in 
his  face  and  hands.  In  fact,  Mordecai  was  un- 
dergoing that  peculiar  nervous  perturbation  only 
known  to  those  whose  minds,  long  and  habitually 
moving  with  strong  impetus  in  one  current,  are 
suddenly  compelled  into  a new  or  re-opened  chan- 
nel Susceptible  people  whose  strength  has  been 
long  absorbed  by  a dominant  bias  dread  an  inter- 
view that  imperiously  revives  the  past,  as  they 
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would  dread  a threatening  illness.  Joy  may  be 
there,  but  joy,  too,  is  terrible. 

Deronda  felt  the  infection  of  excitement,  and 
when  he  heard  the  ring  at  the  door,  he  went  out, 
not  knowing  exactly  why,  that  he  might  see  and 
greet  Mirah  beforehand.  He  was  startled  to  find 
that  she  had  on  the  hat  and  cloak  in  which  he  had 
first  seen  her — the  memorable  cloak  that  had  once 
been  wetted  for  a winding-sheet.  She  had  come 
down  stairs  equipped  in  this  way,  and  when  Mrs. 
Meyrick  said,  in  a tone  of  question,  44  You  like  to 
go  in  that  dress,  dear  ?”  she  answered,  44  My  broth- 
er is  poor,  and  I want  to  look  as  much  like  him 
as  I can,  else  he  may  feel  distant  from  me” — 
imagining  that  she  should  meet  him  in  the  work- 
man’s dress.  Deronda  could  not  make  any  re- 
mark, but  felt  secretly  rather  ashamed  of  his  own 
fastidious  arrangements.  They  shook  hands  si- 
lently, for  Mirah  looked  pale  and  awed. 

When  Deronda  opened  the  door  for  her,  Mor- 
decai  had  risen,  and  had  his  eyes  turned  toward 
it  with  an  eager  gaze.  Mirah  took  only  two  or 
three  steps,  and  then  stood  still.  They  looked 
at  each  other,  motionless.  It  was  less  their  own 
presence  that  they  felt  than  another’s ; they  were 
meeting  first  in  memories,  compared  with  which 
touch  was  no  union.  Mirah  was  the  first  to  break 
the  silence,  standing  where  she  was. 

44  Ezra,”  she  said,  in  exactly  the  same  tone  as 
when  she  was  telling  of  her  mother's  call  to 
him. 

Mordecai  with  a sudden  movement  advanced 
and  laid  his  hands  on  her  shoulders.  He  was 
the  head  taller,  and  looked  down  at  her  tenderly 
while  he  said,  44  That  was  our  mother’s  voice. 
You  remember  her  calling  me  ?” 

44  Yes,  and  how  you  answered  her— 4 Mother !’ 
— and  I knew  you  loved  her.”  Mirah  threw  her 
arms  round  her  brother’s  neck,  clasped  her  little 
hands  behind  it,  and  drew  down  his  face,  kiss- 
ing it  with  child-like  lavishness.  Her  hat  fell 
backward  on  the  ground  and  disclosed  all  her 
curls. 

44  Ah,  the  dear  bead,  the  dear  head  1”  said  Mor- 
decai, in  a low  loving  tone,  laying  his  thin  hand 
gently  on  the  curls. 

“You  are  very  ill,  Ezra,”  said  Mirah,  sadly, 
looking  at  him  with  more  observation. 

44  Yes,  dear  child,  I shall  not  be  long  with  you 
in  the  body,”  was  the  quiet  answer. 

44  Oh,  I will  love  you  and  we  will  talk  to  each 
other,”  said  Mirah,  with  a sweet  outpouring  of 
her  words,  as  spontaneous  as  bird-notes.  44 1 
will  tell  you  every  thing,  and  you  will  teach  me 
— you  will  teach  me  to  be  a good  Jewess — what 
she  would  have  liked  me  to  be.  I shall  always 
be  with  you  when  I am  not  working.  For  I work 
now.  I shall  get  money  to  keep  us.  Oh,  I have 
had  such  good  friends  1” 

Mirah  until  now  had  quite  forgotten  that  any 
one  was  by,  but  here  she  turned  with  the  pretti- 
est attitude,  keeping  one  hand  on  her  brother’s 
arm  while  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Meyrick  and  De- 
ronda. The  little  mother’s  happy  emotion  in 
witnessing  this  meeting  of  brother  and  sister  had 
already  won  her  to  Mordecai,  who  seemed  to  her 
really  to  have  more  dignity  and  refinement  than 
she  had  felt  obliged  to  believe  in  from  Deronda’s 
account. 

“ See  this  dear  lady  l”  said  Mirah.  u I was  a 
stranger,  a poor  wanderer,  and  she  believed  in  me, 
-and  has  treated  me  as  a daughter.  Please  give 


my  brother  your  hand,”  she  added,  beseechingly, 
taking  Mrs.  Meyrick’s  hand  and  putting  it  in 
Mordecai’s,  then  pressing  them  both  with  her 
own  and  lifting  them  to  her  lips. 

44  The  Eternal  Goodness  has  .been  with  you,” 
said  Mordecai.  44  You  have  helped  to  fulfill  our 
mother’s  prayer.” 

44 1 think  we  will  go  now,  shall  we  ? — and  re- 
turn later,”  said  Deronda,  laying  a gentle  pressure 
on  Mrs.  Meyrick’s  arm,  and  she  immediately  com- 
plied. He  was  afraid  of  any  reference  to  the 
facts  about  himself  which  he  hod  kept  back 
from  Mordecai,  and  he  felt  no  uneasiness  now  in 
the  thought  of  the  brother  and  sister  being  alone 
together. 


CHAPTER  XLYIIL 

Tis  a bard  and  ill-paid  task  to  order  all  things  be- 
forehand by  the  rule  of  our  own  security,  as  la  well 
hinted  by  M&cchiavelll  concerning  Cseaar  Borgia,  who, 
salth  he,  had  thought  of  all  that  might  occur  on  hta 
father’s  death,  ana  had  provided  against  every  evil 
chance  aave  only  one : it  bad  never  come  into  his  mind 
that  when  his  father  died,  his  own  death  would  quickly 
follow. 

Grandcourt’s  importance  as  a subject  of  this 
realm  was  of  the  grandly  passive  kind  which  con- 
sists in  the  inheritance  of  land.  Political  and 
social  movements  touched  him  only  through  the 
wire  of  his  rental,  and  his  most  careful  biographer 
need  not  have  read  up  on  Schleswig-Holstein,  the 
policy  of  Bismarck,  trade-unions,  household  suf- 
frage, or  even  the  last  commercial  panic.  He 
glanced  over  the  best  newspaper  columns  on  these 
topics,  and  his  views  on  them  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  wanted  breadth,  since  he  embraced  all 
Germans,  all  commercial  men,  and  all  voters  lia- 
ble to  use  the  wrong  kind  of  soap,  under  the  gen- 
eral epithet  of  44  brutes but  he  took  no  action 
on  these  much-agitated  questions  beyond  looking 
from  under  his  eyelids  at  any  man  who  mention- 
ed them,  and  retaining  a silence  which  served  to 
shake  the  opinions  of  timid  thinkers. 

But  Grandcourt  within  his  own  sphere  of  in- 
terest showed  some  of  the  qualities  which  have 
entered  into  triumphal  diplomacy  of  the  widest 
continental  sort. 

No  movement  of  Gwendolen  in  relation  to  De- 
ronda escaped  him.  He  would  have  denied  that 
he  was  jealous,  because  jealousy  would  have  im- 
plied some  doubt  of  his  own  power  to  hinder  what 
he  had  determined  against  That  his  wife  should 
have  more  inclination  to  another  man’s  society 
than  to  his  own  would  not  pain  him:  what  he 
required  was  that  she  should  be  as  fully  aware  as 
she  would  have  been  of  a locked  hand-cuff,  that 
her  inclination  was  helpless  to  decide  any  thing 
in  contradiction  with  his  resolve.  However  much 
of  vacillating  whim  there  might  have  been  in  his 
entrance  on  matrimony,  there  was  no  vacillating 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  bond.  He  had  not 
repented  of  his  marriage ; it  had  really  brought 
more  of  aim  into  his  life,  new  objects  to  exert  his 
will  upon ; and  he  had  not  repented  of  his  choice. 
His  taste  was  fastidious,  and  Gwendolen  satisfied 
it : he  would  not  have  liked  a wife  who  had  not 
received  some  elevation  of  rank  from  him ; nor 
one  who  did  not  command  admiration  by  her  mien 
and  beauty ; nor  one  whose  nails  were  not  of  the 
right  shape ; nor  one  the  lobe  of  whose  ear  was 
at  all  too  large  and  red ; nor  one  who,  even  if  her 
nails  and  ears  were  right,  was  at  the  same  time  a 
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ninny,  unable  to  make  spirited  answers.  These 
requirements  may  not  seem  too  exacting  to  refined 
contemporaries  whose  own  ability  to  fall  in  love 
has  been  held  in  suspense  for  lack  of  indispensa- 
ble details ; but  fewer  perhaps  may  follow  him  in 
his  contentment  that  his  wife  should  be  in  a tem- 
per which  would  dispose  her  to  fly  out  if  she 
dared,  and  that  she  should  have  been  urged  into 
marrying  him  by  other  feelings  than  passionate 
attachment  Still,  for  those  who  prefer  command 
to  love,  one  does  not  see  why  the  habit  of  mind 
should  change  precisely  at  the  point  of  matri- 
mony. 

Grandcourt  did  not  feel  that  he  had  chosen  the 
wrong  wife;  and  having  taken  on  himself  the 
rt  of  husband,  he  was  not  going  in  any  way  to 
fooled,  or  allow  himself  to  be  seen  in  a light 
that  could  be  regarded  as  pitiable.  This  was  his 
state  of  mind — not  jealousy;  still,  his  behavior 
In  some  respects  was  as  like  jealousy  as  yellow  is 
to  yellow,  which  color  we  know  may  be  the  effect 
of  very  different  causes. 

He  had  come  up  to  town  earlier  than  usual 
because  he  wished  to  be  on  the  spot  for  legal 
consultation  as  to  the  arrangements  of  his  will, 
the  transference  of  mortgages,  and  that  transac- 
tion with  his  uncle  about  the  succession  to  Dip- 
low, which  the  bait  of  ready  money,  adroitly 
dangled  without  importunity,  had  finally  won  him 
to  agree  upon.  But  another  acceptable  accom- 
paniment of  his  being  in  town  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  himself  with  the  beautiful  bride  whom  he 
had  chosen  to  marry  in  spite  of  what  other  peo- 
ple might  have  expected  of  him.  It  is  true  that 
Grandcourt  went  about  with  the  sense  that  he  did 
not  care  a languid  curse  for  any  one's  admira- 
tion ; but  this  state  of  not  caring,  just  as  much 
as  desire,  required  its  related  object — namely,  a 
world  of  admiring  or  envying  spectators : for  if 
you  are  fond  of  looking  stonily  at  smiling  per- 
sons, the  persons  must  be  there  and  they  must 
smile — a rudimentary  truth  which  is  surely  for- 
gotten by  those  who  complain  of  mankind  as 
generally  contemptible,  since  any  other  aspect  of 
the  race  must  disappoint  the  voracity  of  their  con- 
tempt Grandcourt,  in  town  for  the  first  time 
with  his  wife,  had  his  non-caring  abstinence  from 
curses  enlarged  and  diversified  by  splendid  recep- 
tions, by  conspicuous  rides  and  drives,  by  pres- 
entations of  himself  with  her  on  all  distinguished 
occasions.  He  wished  her  to  be  sought  after; 
he  liked  that  14  fellows”  should  be  eager  to  talk 
with  her  abd  escort  her  within  his  observation ; 
there  was  even  a kind  of  lofty  coquetry  on  her 
part  that  he  would  not  have  objected  to.  But 
what  he  did  not  like  were  her  ways  in  relation  to 
Deronda. 

After  the  musical  party  at  Lady  Mallinger’s, 
when  Grandcourt  had  observed  the  dialogue  on 
the  settee  as  keenly  as  Hans  had  done,  it  was 
characteristic  of  him  that  he  named  Deronda  for 
invitation  along  with  the  Mallingers,  tenaciously 
avoiding  the  possible  suggestion  to  any  body  con- 
cerned that  Deronda’s  presence  or  absence  could 
be  of  the  least  importance  to  him ; and  he  made 
no  direct  observation  to  Gwendolen  on  her  be- 
havior that  evening,  lest  the  expression  of  his 
disgust  should  be  a little  too  strong  to  satisfy  his 
own  pride.  But  a few  days  afterward  he  remark- 
ed, without  being  careful  of  the  d propo^ 

44  Nothing  makes  a woman  more  of  a gawky 
than  looking  out  after  people  and  showing  tem- 


pers In  public.  A woman  ought  to  have  fine  man- 
ners. Else  it's  intolerable  to  appear  with  her.” 

Gwendolen  made  the  expected  application,  and 
was  not  without  alarm  at  the  notion  of  being  a 
gawky.  For  she,  too,  with  her  melancholy  dis- 
taste for  things,  preferred  that  her  distaste  should 
include  admirers.  But  the  sense  of  overhanging 
rebuke  only  intensified  the  strain  of  expectation 
toward  any  meeting  with  Deronda.  The  novelty 
and  excitement  of  her  town  life  was  like  the  hur- 
ry and  constant  change  of  foreign  travel : what- 
ever might  be  the  inward  despondency,  there  was 
a programme  to  be  fulfilled,  not  without  gratifica- 
tion to  many-sided  self.  But,  as  always  happens 
with  a deep  interest,  the  comparatively  rare  occa- 
sions on  which  she  could  exchange  any  words 
with  Deronda  had  a diffusive  effect  in  her  con- 
sciousness, magnifying  their  communication  with 
each  other,  and  therefore  enlarging  the  place  she 
imagined  it  to  have  in  his  mind.  How  could 
Deronda  help  this  ? He  certainly  did  not  avoid 
her ; rather  he  wished  to  convince  her  by  every 
delicate  indirect  means  that  her  confidence  in 
him  had  not  been  indiscreet,  since  it  had  not  low- 
ered his  respect.  Moreover,  he  liked  being  near 
her — how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? She  was  some- 
thing more  than  a problem:  she  was  a lovely 
woman,  for  the  turn  of  whose  mind  and  fate  he 
had  a care  which,  however  futile  it  might  be,  kept 
soliciting  him  as  a responsibility,  perhaps  ail  the 
more  that,  when  he  dared  to  think  of  his  own 
future,  he  saw  it  lying  far  away  from  this  splen- 
did sad-hearted  creature,  who,  because  he  had 
once  been  impelled  to  arrest  her  attention  mo- 
mentarily, as  he  might  have  seized  her  arm  with 
warning  to  hinder  her  from  stepping  where  there 
was  danger,  had  turned  to  him  with  & beseeching 
persistent  need. 

One  instance  in  which  Grandcourt  stimulated  a 
feeling  in  Gwendolen  that  he  would  have  liked 
to  suppress  without  seeming  to  care  about  it,  had 
relation  to  Mirah.  Gwendolen's  inclination  lin- 
gered over  the  project  of  the  singing  lessons  as 
a sort  of  obedience  to  Dcronda’s  advice,  but  day 
followed  day  with  that  want  of  perceived  leisure 
which  belongs  to  lives  where  there  is  no  work  to 
mark  off  intervals ; and  the  continual  liability  to 
Grandcourt's  presence  and  surveillance  seemed 
to  flatten  every  effort  to  the  level  of  the  boredom 
which  his  manner  expressed : his  negative  mind 
was  as  diffusive  as  fog,  clinging  to  all  objects, 
and  spoiling  all  contact. 

But  one  morning  when  they  were  breakfasting, 
Gwendolen,  in  a recurrent  fit  of  determination  to 
exercise  her  old  spirit,  said,  dallying  prettily  over 
her  prawns  without  eating  them, 

“ I think  of  making  myself  accomplished  while 
we  are  in  town,  and  having  singing  lessons.” 

44  Why  ?”  said  Grandcourt,  languidly. 

44  Why  ?”  echoed  Gwendolen,  playing  at  sauci- 
ness ; 44  because  I can’t  eat  pdte  de  foie  gnu  to 
make  me  sleepy,  and  I can't  smoke,  and  I can't 
go  to  the  club  to  make  me  like  to  come  away 
again — I want  a variety  of  ennui.  What  would 
be  the  most  convenient  time,  when  you  are  busy 
with  your  lawyers  and  people,  for  me  to  have 
lessons  from  that  little  Jewess,  whose  singing  is 
getting  all  the  rage  ?” 

44  Whenever  you  like,”  said  Grandcourt,  push- 
ing away  his  plate,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair 
while  he  looked  at  her  with  his  most  lizard-like 
expression,  and  played  with  the  ears  of  the  tiny 
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spaniel  on  his  lap  (Gwendolen  had  taken  a dis- 
like to  the  dogs  because  they  fawned  on  him). 

Then  he  said,  languidly,  44 1 don’t  see  why  a 
lady  should  sing.  Amateurs  make  fools  of  them- 
selves. A lady  can’t  risk  herself  in  that  way  in 
company.  And  one  doesn’t  want  to  hear  squall- 
ing in  private.” 

44 1 like  f rankness : that  seems  to  me  a hus- 
band’s great  charm,”  said  Gwendolen,  with  her 
little  upward  movement  of  her  chin,  as  she  turned 
her  eyes  away  from  his,  and  lifting  a prawn  be- 
fore her,  looked  at  the  boiled  ingenuousness  of 
its  eyes  as  preferable  to  the  lizard’s.  44  But,”  she 
added,  having  devoured  her  mortification,  44 1 
suppose  you  don’t  object  to  Miss  Lapidoth’s  sing- 
ing at  our  party  on  the  4th  ? I thought  of  en- 
gaging her.  Lady  Brackenshaw  had  her,  you 
know ; and  the  Raymonds,  who  are  very  particu- 
lar about  their  music.  And  Mr.  Deronda,  who  is 
a musician  himself,  and  a first-rate  judge,  says 
that  there  is  no  singing  in  such  good  taste  as  hers 
for  a drawing-room.  I think  his  opinion  is  an 
authority.” 

She  meant  to  sling  a small  stone  at  her  hus- 
band in  that  way. 

“It’s  very  indecent  of  Deronda  to  go  about 
praising  that  girl,”  said  Grandcourt,  in  a tone  of 
indifference. 

44  Indecent  1”  exclaimed  Gwendolen,  reddening 
and  looking  at  him  again,  overcome  by  startled 
wonder,  and  unable  to  reflect  on  the  probable 
falsity  of  the  phrase,  44  to  go  about  praising.” 

44  Yes ; and  especially  when  she  is  patronized 
by  Lady  Mallinger.  He  ought  to  hold  his  tongue 
about  her.  Men  can  see  what  is  his  relation  to 
her.” 

“Men  who  judge  of  others  by  themselves,” 
said  Gwendolen,  turning  white  after  her  redness, 
and  immediately  smitten  with  a dread  of  her  own 
words. 

44  Of  course.  And  a woman  should  take  their 
judgment— -else  she  is  likely  to  run  her  head  into 
the  wrong  place,”  said  Grandcourt,  conscious  of 
using  pincers  on  that  white  creature.  44 1 sup- 
pose you  take  Deronda  for  a saint.” 

44  Oh  dear  no !”  said  Gwendolen,  summoning  des- 
perately her  almost  miraculous  power  of  self-con- 
trol, and  speaking  in  a high  hard  tone.  44  Only  a 
little  less  of  a monster.” 

She  rose,  pushed  her  chair  away  without  hurry, 
and  walked  out  of  the  room  with  something  like 
the  care  of  a man  who  is  afraid  of  showing  that 
he  has  taken  more  wine  than  usual.  She  turned 
the  keys  inside  her  dressing-room  doors,  and  sat 
down,  for  some  time  looking  as  pale  and  quiet  as 
when  she  was  leaving  the  breakfast-room.  Even 
in  the  moments  after  reading  the  poisonous  letter 
she  had  hardly  had  more  cruel  sensations  than 
now ; for  emotion  was  at  the  acute  point  where 
it  is  not  distinguishable  from  sensation.  Deron- 
da unlike  what  she  had  believed  him  to  be  was 
an  image  which  affected  her  as  a hideous  appari- 
tion would  have  done,  quite  apart  from  the  way 
in  which  it  was  produced.  It  had  taken  hold  of 
her  as  pain  before  she  could  consider  whether  it 
were  fiction  or  truth ; and  further  to  hinder  her 
power  of  resistance  came  the  sudden  perception 
how  very  slight  were  the  grounds  of  her  faith  in 
Deronda — how  little  she  knew  of  his  life — how 
childish  she  had  been  in  her  confidence.  His  re- 
bukes and  his  severity  to  her  began  to  seem  odi- 
ous, along  with  all  the  poetry  and  lofty  doctrine 
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in  the  world,  whatever  it  might  be ; and  the  grave 
beauty  of  his  face  seemed  the  most  unpleasant 
mask  that  the  common  habits  of  men  could  put  on. 

All  this  went  on  in  her  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
sick  dream;  and  her  start  into  resistance  was 
very  much  like  a waking.  Suddenly  from  out 
the  gray  sombre  morning  there  came  a stream  of 
sunshine,  wrapping  her  in  warmth  and  light  where 
she  sat  in  stony  stillness.  She  moved  gently  and 
looked  round  her — there  was  a world  outside  this 
bad  dream,  and  the  dream  proved  nothing ; she 
rose,  stretching  her  arms  upward  and  clasping 
her  hands  with  her  habitual  attitude  when  she 
was  seeking  relief  from  oppressive  feeling,  and 
walked  about  the  room  in  this  flood  of  sunbeams. 

44  It  is  not  true ! What  does  it  matter  whether 
he  believes  it  or  not?”  This  was  what  she  re- 
peated to  herself — but  this  was  not  her  faith  come 
back  again ; it  was  only  the  desperate  cry  of  faith, 
finding  suffocation  intolerable.  And  how  could 
she  go  on  through  the  day  in  this  state  ? With 
one  of  her  impetuous  alternations,  her  imagination 
flew  to  wild  actions,  by  which  she  would  convince 
herself  of  what  she  wished : she  would  go  to  Lady 
Mallinger  and  question  her  about  Mirah;  she 
would  write  to  Deronda  and  upbraid  him  with 
making  the  world  all  false  and  wicked  and  hope- 
less to  her — to  him  she  dared  pour  out  all  the 
bitter  indignation  of  her  heart.  No ; she  would 
go  to  Mirah.  This  last  form  taken  by  her  need 
was  more  definitely  practicable,  and  quickly  be- 
came imperious.  No  matter  what  came  of  it.  She 
had  the  pretext  of  asking  Mirah  to  sing  at  her 
party  on  the  4th.  What  was  she  going  to  say 
besides  ? How  satisfy  herself  ? She  did  not  fore- 
see— she  could  not  wait  to  foresee.  If  that  idea 
which  was  maddening  her  had  been  a living  thing, 
she  would  have  wanted  to  throttle  it  without  wait- 
ing to  foresee  what  would  come  of  the  act  She 
rang  her  bell  and  asked  if  Mr.  Grandcourt  were 
gone  out : finding  that  he  was,  she  ordered  the 
carriage,  and  began  to  dress  for  the  drive ; then 
she  went  down,  and  walked  about  the  large  draw- 
ing-room like  an  imprisoned  dumb  creature,  not 
recognizing  herself  in  the  glass  panels,  not  noting 
any  object  around  her  in  the  painted  gilded  pris- 
on. Her  husband  would  probably  find  out  where 
she  had  been,  and  punish  her  in  some  way  or  oth- 
er— no  matter — she  could  neither  desire  nor  fear 
any  thing  just  now  but  the  assurance  that  she 
had  not  been  deluding  herself  in  her  trust 

She  was  provided  with  Mirah’s  address.  Soon 
she  was  on  the  way  with  all  the  find  equipage 
necessary  to  carry  about  her  poor  uneasy  heart, 
depending  in  its  palpitations  on  some  answer  or 
other  to  questioning  which  she  did  not  know  how 
she  should  put.  She  was  as  heedless  of  what 
happened  before  she  found  that  Miss  Lapidoth 
was  at  home  as  one  is  of  lobbies  and  passages  on 
the  way  to  a court  of  justice — heedless  of  every 
thing  till  she  was  in  a room  where  there  were 
folding-doors,  and  she  heard  Deronda’s  voice  be- 
hind them.  Doubtless  the  identification  was  help- 
ed by  forecast,  but  she  was  as  certain  of  it  as  if  she 
had  seen  him.  She  was  frightened  at  her  own 
agitation,  and  began  to  unbutton  her  gloves  that 
she  might  button  them  again,  and  bite  her  lips 
over  the  pretended  difficulty,  while  the  door  open- 
ed,  and  Mirah  presented  herself  with  perfect  quie- 
tude and  a sweet  smile  of  recognition.  There  was 
relief  in  the  sight  of  her  face,  and  Gwendolen  was 
able  to  smile  in  return,  while  she  put  out  her 
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band  in  silence ; and  as  she  seated  herself,  all  the 
while  hearing  the  voice,  she  felt  some  reflux  of 
energy  in  the  confused  sense  that  the  truth  could 
not  be  any  thing  that  she  dreaded.  Mirah  drew 
her  chair  very  near,  as  if  she  felt  that  the  sound 
of  the  conversation  should  be  subdued,  and  look* 
ed  at  her  visitor  with  placid  expectation,  while 
Gwendolen  began  in  a low  tone,  with  something 
that  seemed  like  bashfulness : 

“ Perhaps  you  wonder  to  see  me — perhaps  I 
ought  to  have  written — but  I wished  to  make  a 
particular  request.” 

44  I am  glad  to  see  you  instead  of  having  a let- 
ter,” said  Mirah,  wondering  at  the  changed  ex- 
pression and  manner  of  the“Vandyck  duchess,” 
as  Hans  had  taught  her  to  call  Gwendolen.  * The 
rich  color  and  the  calmness  of  her  own  face 
were  in  strong  contrast  with  the  pale  agitated 
beauty  under  the  plumed  hat 

w I thought,”  Gwendolen  went  on — 14  at  least  I 
hoped  you  would  not  object  to  sing  at  our  house 
on  the  4th — in  the  evening — at  a party  like  Lady 
Brackenshaw’s.  I should  be  so  much  obliged.” 

44 1 shall  be  very  happy  to  sing  for  you.  At 
half  past  nine  or  ten  ?”  said  Mirah,  while  Gwen- 
dolen seemed  to  get  more  instead  of  less  embar- 
rassed. 

“At  half  past  nine,  please,”  she  answered; 
then  paused,  and  felt  that  she  had  nothing  more 
to  say.  She  could  not  go.  It  was  impossible  to 
rise  and  say  good-by.  Deronda’s  voice  was  in 
her  ears.  She  must  say  it— she  could  contrive 
no  other  sentence — 

44  Mr.  Deronda  is  in  the  next  room  ?” 

41  Yes,”  said  Mirah,  in  her  former  tone.  44  He 
is  reading  Hebrew  with  my  brother.” 

44  You  have  a brother?”  said  Gwendolen,  who 
had  heard  this  from  Lady  Mallinger,  but  had 
not  minded  it  then. 

44  Yes,  a dear  brother  who  is  ill— consumptive — 
and  Mr.  Deronda  is  the  best  of  friends  to  him, 
as  he  has  been  to  me,”  said  Mirah,  with  the  im- 
pulse that  will  not  let  us  pass  the  mention  of  a 
precious  person  indifferently. 

44  Tell  me,”  said  Gwendolen,  putting  her  hand 
on  Mirah’s,  and  speaking  hardly  above  a whis- 
per— 14  tell  me — tell  me  the  truth.  You  are  sure 
he  is  quite  good?  You  know  no  evil  of  him? 
Any  evil  that  people  say  of  him  is  false  ?” 

Could  the  proud-spirited  woman  have  behaved 
more  like  a child  ? But  the  strange  words  pen- 
etrated Mirah  with  nothing  but  a sense  of  solem- 
nity and  indignation.  With  a sudden  light  in 
her  eyes  and  a tremor  in  her  voice,  she  said, 

“Who  are  the  people  that  say  evil  of  him? 
I would  not  believe  any  evil  of  him  if  an  angel 
came  to  tell  it  me.  He  found  me  when  I was 
so  miserable — I was  going  to  drown  myself — I 
looked  so  poor  and  forsaken — you  would  have 
thought  I was  a beggar  by  the  way-side.  And  he 
treated  me  as  if  I had  been  a king's  daughter. 
He  took  me  to  the  best  of  women.  He  found 
my  brother  for  me.  And  he  honors  my  brother, 
though  he  too  was  poor — oh,  almost  as  poor  as 
he  could  be.  And  my  brother  honors  him.  That 
is  no  light  thing  to  say” — here  Mirah’s  tone 
changed  to  one  of  proud  emphasis,  and  she 
shook  her  head  backward — 44  for  my  brother  is 
very  learned  and  great-minded.  And  Mr.  De- 
ronda says  there  are  few  men  equal  to  him.” 
Some  Jewish  defiance  had  flamed  into  her  indig- 
nant gratitude,  and  her  anger  oould  not  help  in- 


cluding Gwendolen,  since  she  seemed  to  have 
doubted  Deronda’s  goodness. 

But  Gwendolen  was  like  one  parched  with 
thirst,  drinking  the  fresh  water  that  spreads 
through  the  frame  as  a sufficient  bliss.  She  did 
not  notice  that  Mirah  was  angry  with  her ; she 
was  not  distinctly  conscious  of  any  thing  but  of 
the  penetrating  sense  that  Deronda  and  his  life 
were  no  more  like  her  husband's  conception  than 
the  morning  in  the  horizon  was  like  the  morning 
mixed  with  street  gas : even  Mirah’s  words  seem- 
ed to  melt  into  the  indefiniteness  of  her  relief. 
She  could  hardly  have  repeated  them,  or  said  how 
her  whole  state  of  feeling  was  changed.  She 
pressed  Mirah’s  hand,  ana  said,  “Thank  you, 
thank  you,”  in  a hurried  whisper — then  rose, 
and  added,  with  only  a hazy  consciousness,  “ I 
must  go ; I shall  see  you — on  the  4th — I am  so 
much  obliged” — bowing  herself  out  automatically ; 
while  Mirah,  opening  the  door  for  her,  wondered  at 
what  seemed  a sudden  retreat  into  chill  loftiness. 

Gwendolen,  indeed,  had  no  feeling  to  spare  in 
any  effusiveness  toward  the  creature  who  had 
brought  her  relief.  The  passionate  need  of  con- 
tradiction to  Grandcourt’s  estimate  of  Deronda,  a 
need  which  had  blunted  her  sensibility  to  every 
thing  else,  was  no  sooner  satisfied  than  she 
wanted  to  be  gone : she  began  to  be  aware  that 
she  was  out  of  place,  and  to  dread  Deronda’s 
seeing  her.  And  once  in  the  carriage  again,  she 
had  the  vision  of  what  awaited  her  at  home. 
When  she  drew  up  before  the  door  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  her  husband  was  arriving  with  a cigar 
between  his  fingers.  He  threw  it  away  and  hand- 
ed her  out,  accompanying  her  up  stairs.  She 
turned  into  the  drawing-room,  lest  he  should  fol- 
low her  farther  and  give  her  no  place  to  retreat 
to ; then  sat  down  with  a weary  air,  taking  off 
her  gloves,  rubbing  her  hand  over  her  forehead, 
and  making  his  presence  as  much  of  a cipher  as 
possible.  But  he  sat  too,  and  not  far  from  her 
— just  in  front,  where  to  avoid  looking  at  him 
must  have  the  emphasis  of  effort. 

44  May  I ask  where  you  have  been  at  this  ex- 
traordinary hour  ?”  said  Grandcourt. 

44  Oh  yes ; I have  been  to  Miss  Lapldoth’s  to 
ask  her  to  come  and  sing  for  us,”  said  Gwendo- 
len,  laying  her  gloves  on  the  little  table  beside 
her,  and  looking  down  at  them. 

44  And  to  ask  her  about  her  relations  with  De- 
ronda ?”  said  Grandcourt,  with  the  coldest  possi- 
ble sneer  in  his  low  voice,  which  In  poor  Gwen- 
dolen’s car  was  diabolical. 

For  the  first  time  since  their  marriage  she 
flashed  out  upon  him  without  inward  check. 
Turning  her  eyes  full  on  his,  she  said,  in  a biting 
tone, 

“Yes;  and  what  you  said  is  false — a low, 
wicked  falsehood.” 

44  She  told  you  so — did  she  ?”  returned  Grand- 
court, with  a more  thoroughly  distilled  sneer. 

Gwendolen  was  mute.  The  daring  anger  with- 
in her  was  turned  into  the  rage  of  dumbness. 
What  reasons  for  her  belief  could  she  give  ? Ail 
the  reasons  that  seemed  so  strong  and  living 
within  her — she  saw  them  suffocated  and  shriv- 
eled up  under  her  husband’s  breath.  There  was 
no  proof  to  give,  but  her  own  impression,  which 
would  seem  to  him  her  own  folly.  She  turned 
her  head  quickly  away  from  him,  and  looked  an- 
grily toward  the  end  of  the  room : she  would  have 
risen,  bnt  he  was  in  her  way. 
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Grandcourt  saw  his  advantage.  “It’s  of  no 
consequence  so  far  as  her  singing  goes,”  he  said, 
in  his  superficial  drawl.  “You  can  have  her  to 
sing,  if  you  like.”  Then,  after  a pause,  he  added, 
in  his  lowest  imperious  tone,  “ But  you  will  please 
to  observe  that  you  are  not  to  go  near  that  house 
again.  As  my  wife,  you  must  take  my  word 
about  what  is  proper  for  you.  When  you  under- 
took to  be  Mrs.  Grandcourt,  you  undertook  not 
to  make  a fool  of  yourself.  You  have  been  mak- 
ing a fool  of  yourself  this  morning ; and  if  you 
were  to  go  on  as  you  have  begun,  you  might  soon 
get  yourself  talked  of  at  the  clubs  in  a way  you 
would  not  like.  What  do  you  know  about  the 
world  ? You  have  married  me,  and  must  be 
guided  by  my  opinion.” 

Every  slow  sentence  of  that  speech  had  a ter- 
rific mastery  in  it  for  Gwendolen’s  nature.  If 
the  low  tones  had  come  from  a physician  telling 
her  that  her  symptoms  were  those  of  a fatal  dis- 
ease, and  prognosticating  its  course,  she  could 
not  have  been  more  helpless  against  the  argument 
that  lay  in  it.  But  she  was  permitted  to  move 
now,  and  her  husband  never  again  made  any  ref- 
erence to  what  had  occurred  this  morning.  He 
knew  the  force  of  his  own  words.  If  this  white- 
handed  man  with  the  perpendicular  profile  had 
been  sent  to  govern  a difficult  colony,  he  might 
have  won  reputation  among  his  contemporaries. 
He  had  certainly  ability,  would  have  understood 
that  it  was  safer  to  exterminate  than  to  cajole 
superseded  proprietors,  and  would  not  have 
flinched  from  making  things  safe  in  that  way. 

Gwendolen  did  not,  for  all  this,  part  with  her 
recovered  faith — rather,  she  kept  it  with  a more 
anxious  tenacity,  as  a Protestant  of  old  kept  his 
Bible  hidden  or  a Catholic  his  crucifix,  according 
to  the  side  favored  by  the  civil  arm ; and  it  was 
characteristic  of  her  that  apart  from  the  impres- 
sion gained  concerning  Deronda  in  that  visit,  her 
imagination  was  little  occupied  with  Mirah  or  the 
eulogized  brother.  The  one  result  established 
for  her  was  that  Deronda  had  acted  simply  as  a 
generous  benefactor,  and  the  phrase  “reading 
Hebrew”  had  fleeted  unimpressively  across  her 
sense  of  hearing,  as  a stray  stork  might  have 
made  its  peculiar  flight  across  her  landscape  with- 
out rousing  any  surprised  reflection  on  its  natural 
history. 

But  the  issue  of  that  visit,  as  it  regarded  her 
husband,  took  a strongly  active  part  in  the  proc- 
ess which  made  a habitual  conflict  within  her,  and 
was  the  cause  of  some  external  change  perhaps 
not  observed  by  any  one  except  Deronda.  As 
the  weeks  went  on,  bringing  occasional  transient 
interviews  with  her,  he  thought  that  he  perceived 
in  her  an  intensifying  of  her  superficial  hardness 
and  resolute  display,  which  made  her  abrupt  be- 
trayals of  agitation  the  more  marked  and  disturb- 
ing to  him. 

In  fact,  she  was  undergoing  a sort  of  discipline 
for  the  refractory  which,  os  little  as  possible  like 
conversion,  bends  half  the  self  with  a terrible 
strain,  and  exasperates  the  unwillingness  of  the 
other  hall  Grandcourt  had  an  active  divination 
rather  than  discernment  of  refractoriness  in  her, 
and  what  had  happened  about  Mirah  quickened 
his  suspicion  that  there  was  an  increase  of  it  de- 
pendent on  the  occasions  when  she  happened  to 
see  Deronda : there  was  some  “ confounded  non- 
sense” between  them : he  did  not  imagine  it  ex- 
actly as  flirtation,  and  his  imagination  in  other 


branches  was  rather  restricted ; but  it  was  non- 
sense that  evidently  kept  up  a kind  of  simmering 
in  her  mind — an  inward  action  which  might  be- 
come disagreeably  outward.  Husbands  in  the 
old  time  arc  known  to  have  suffered  from  a 
threatening  devoutness  in  their  wives,  presenting 
itself  first  indistinctly  as  oddity,  and  ending  in 
that  mild  form  of  lunatic  asylum,  a nunnery: 
Grandcourt  had  a vague  perception  of  threaten- 
ing moods  in  Gwendolen  which  the  unity  between 
them  in  his  views  of  marriage  required  him  per- 
emptorily to  check.  Among  the  means  he  chose, 
one  was  peculiar,  and  was  less  ably  calculated 
than  the  speeches  we  have  just  heard. 

He  determined  that  she  should  know  the  main 
purport  of  the  will  he  was  making,  but  he  could 
not  communicate  this  himself,  because  it  involved 
the  fact  of  his  relation  to  Mrs.  Glasher  and  her 
children ; and  that  there  should  be  any  overt  rec- 
ognition of  this  between  Gwendolen  and  himself 
was  supremely  repugnant  to  him.  Like  all  proud, 
closely  wrapped  natures,  he  shrank  from  explicit- 
ness and  detail,  even  on  trivialities,  if  they  were 
personal : a valet  must  maintain  a strict  reserve 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  shoes  and  stockings. 
And  clashing  was  intolerable  to  him : his  habitu- 
al want  was  to  put  collision  out  of  the  question 
by  the  quiet  massive  pressure  of  his  rule.  But 
he  wished  Gwendolen  to  know  that  before  he 
made  her  an  offer  it  was  no  secret  to  him  that 
she  was  aware  of  his  relations  with  Lydia,  her 
previous  knowledge  being  the  apology  for  bring- 
ing the  subject  before  her  now.  Some  men  in 
his  place  might  have  thought  of  writing  what  he 
wanted  her  to  know,  in  the  form  of  a letter.  But 
Grandcourt  hated  writing:  even  writing  a note 
was  a bore  to  him,  and  he  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  have  all  his  writing  done  by  Lush.  We 
know  that  there  are  persons  who  will  forego  their 
own  obvious  interest  rather  than  do  any  thing  so 
disagreeable  as  to  write  letters;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  these  imperfect  utilitarians  would 
rush  into  manuscript  and  syntax  on  a difficult 
subject  in  order  to  save  another’s  feelings.  To 
Grandcourt  it  oould  not  even  occur  that  he  should, 
would,  or  could  write  to  Gwendolen  the  informa- 
tion in  question ; and  the  only  medium  of  com- 
munication he  could  use  was  Lush,  who,  to  his 
mind,  was  as  much  of  an  implement  as  pen  and 
paper.  But  here  too  Grandcourt  had  his  re- 
serves, and  would  not  have  uttered  a word  likelv 
to  encourage  Lush  in  an  impudent  sympathy  with 
any  supposed  grievance  in  a marriage  which  had 
been  discommended  by  him.  Who  that  has  a 
confidant  escapes  believing  too  little  in  his  pene- 
tration, and  too  much  in  his  discretion  ? Grand- 
court had  always  allowed  Lush  to  know  his  ex- 
ternal affairs  indiscriminately,  irregularities, debts, 
want  of  ready  money ; he  had  only  used  discrim- 
ination about  what  he  would  allow  his  confidant 
to  say  to  him ; and  he  had  been  so  accustomed  to 
this  human  tool  that  the  having  him  at  call  in 
London  was  a recovery  of  lost  ease.  It  followed 
that  Lush  knew  all  the  provisions  of  the  will 
more  exactly  than  they  were  known  to  the  testa- 
tor himself. 

Grandcourt  did  not  doubt  that  Gwendolen, 
since  she  was  a woman  who  oould  put  two  and 
two  together,  knew  or  suspectod  Lush  to  be  the 
contriver  of  her  interview  with  Lydia,  and  that 
this  was  the  reason  why  her  first  request  was 
for  his  banishment.  But  the  bent  of  a woman’s 
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inferences  on  mixed  subjects  which  excite  mixed 
passions  is  not  determined  by  her  capacity  for 
Bimple  addition ; and  here  Gr&ndcourt  lacked  the 
only  organ  of  thinking  that  could  have  saved 
him  from  mistake,  namely,  some  experience  of 
the  mixed  passions  concerned.  He  had  correctly 
divined  one-half  of  Gwendolen's  dread — all  that 
related  to  her  personal  pride,  and  her  perception 
that  his  will  must  conquer  hers ; but  the  remorse- 
ful half,  even  if  he  had  known  of  her  broken 
promise,  was  as  much  out  of  his  imagination  as 
the  other  side  of  the  moon.  What  he  believed 
her  to  feel  about  Lydia  was  solely  a tongue-tied 
jealousy,  and  what  he  believed  Lydia  to  have 
written  with  the  jewels  was  the  fact  that  she  had 
once  been  used  to  wearing  them,  with  other  amen- 
ities such  as  he  imputed  to  the  interoourse  of 
jealous  women.  He  had  the  triumphant  certainty 
that  he  could  aggravate  the  jealousy  and  yet  smite 
it  with  a more  absolute  dumbness.  His  object 
was  to  engage  all  his  wife's  egoism  on  the  same 
side  as  his  own,  and  in  his  employment  of  Lush 
he  did  not  intend  an  insult  to  her : she  ought  to 
understand  that  he  was  the  only  possible  envoy. 
Grandeourt's  view  of  things  was  considerably 
fenced  in  by  his  general  sense  that  what  suited 
him,  others  must  put  up  with.  There  is  no  es- 
caping the  fact  that  want  of  sympathy  condemns 
us  to  a corresponding  stupidity.  Mephistopheles 
thrown  upon  real  life,  and  obliged  to  manage  his 
own  plots,  would  inevitably  make  blunders. 

One  morning  he  went  to  Gwendolen  in  the  bou- 
doir beyond  the  back  drawing-room,  hat  and 
gloves  in  hand,  and  said,  with  his  best-tempered, 
most  persuasive  drawl,  standing  before  her  and 
looking  down  on  her  as  she  sat  with  a book  on 
her  lap, 

“A — Gwendolen,  there's  some  business  about 
property  to  be  explained.  I have  told  Lush  to 
eome  and  explain  it  to  you.  He  knows  all  about 
these  things.  I am  going  out.  He  can  come  up 
now.  He's  the  only  person  who  can  explain.  I 
suppose  you'll  not  mind." 

u You  know  that  1 do  mind,"  said  Gwendolen, 
angrily,  starting  up.  “ I shall  not  see  him."  She 
showed  the  intention  to  dart  away  to  the  door. 
Grandcourt  was  before  her,  with  his  back  toward 
it.  He  was  prepared  for  her  anger,  and  showed 
none  in  return,  saying,  with  the  same  sort  of  re- 
monstrant tone  that  he  might  have  used  about  an 
objection  to  dining  out, 

44  It's  no  use  making  a fuss.  There  are  plenty 
of  brutes  in  the  world  that  one  has  to  talk  to. 
People  with  any  savoir  vivre  don't  make  a fuss 
about  such  things.  Some  business  must  be  done. 
You  don't  expect  agreeable  people  to  do  it.  If 
I employ  Lush,  the  proper  thing  for  you  is  to 
take  it  as  a matter  of  course.  Not  to  make  a 
fuss  about  it.  Not  to  toss  your  head  and  bite 
your  lips  about  people  of  that  sort." 

The  drawling  and  the  pauses  with  which  this 
speech  was  uttered  gave  time  for  crowding  re- 
flections in  Gwendolen,  quelling  her  resistance. 
What  was  there  to  be  told  her  about  property  ? 
This  word  had  certain  dominant  associations  for 
her,  first  with  her  mother,  then  with  Mrs.  Gla- 
sher  and  her  children.  What  would  be  the 
use  if  she  refused  to  see  Lush  ? Could  she  ask 
Grandcourt  to  tell  her  himself  ? That  might  be 
intolerable,  even  if  he  consented,  which  it  was 
certain  he  would  not,  if  he  bad  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  contrary.  The  humiliation  of  stand- 


ing an  obvious  prisoner,  with  her  husband  bar- 
ring the  door,  was  not  to  be  borne  any  longer, 
and  she  turned  away  to  lean  against  a cabinet, 
while  Grandcourt  again  moved  toward  her. 

44 1 have  arranged  with  Lush  to  come  up  now, 
while  I am  out,"  he  said,  after  a long  organ  stop, 
during  which  Gwendolen  made  no  sign.  “ Shall 
I tell  him  he  may  come  ?" 

Yet  another  pause  before  she  could  say  “ Yes" 
— her  face  turned  obliquely  and  her  eyes  cast 
down. 

44 1 shall  come  back  in  time  to  ride,  if  you  like 
to  get  ready,"  said  Grandcourt  No  answer. 
44  She  is  in  a desperate  rage,"  thought  he.  But 
the  rage  was  silent,  and  therefore  not  disagree- 
able to  him.  It  followed  that  he  turned  her 
chin  and  kissed  her,  while  she  still  kept  her  eye- 
lids down,  and  she  did  not  move  them  until  he 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

What  was  she  to  do?  Search  where  she 
would  in  her  consciousness,  she  found  no  plea  to 
justify  a plaint.  Any  romantic  illusions  she  bad 
had  in  marrying  this  man  had  turned  on  her 
power  of  using  him  as  she  liked.  He  was  using 
her  as  he  liked. 

She  sat  awaiting  the  announcement  of  Lush 
as  a sort  of  searing  operation  that  she  had  to  go 
through.  The  facts  that  galled  her  gathered  a 
burning  power  when  she  thought  of  their  lying 
in  his  mind.  It  was  all  a part  of  that  new  gam- 
bling in  which  the  losing  was  not  simply  a minus, 
but  a terrible  plus  that  had  never  entered  into 
her  reckoning. 

Lush  was  neither  quite  pleased  nor  quite  dis- 
pleased with  his  task.  Grandcourt  had  said  to 
him,  by  way  of  conclusion, 44  Don't  make  yourself 
more  disagreeable  than  nature  obliges  you." 

44  That  depends,"  thought  Lush.  But  he  said, 
44 1 will  write  a brief  abstract  for  Mrs.  Grandcourt 
to  read."  He  did  not  suggest  that  he  should 
make  the  whole  communication  in  writing,  which 
was  a proof  that  the  interview  did  not  wholly  dis- 
please him. 

Some  provision  was  being  made  for  himself  in 
the  will,  and  he  had  no  reason  to  be  in  a bad  hu- 
mor, even  if  a bad  humor  had  been  common  with 
him.  He  was  perfectly  convinced  that  he  had 
penetrated  all  the  secret s of  the  situation ; but  he 
had  no  diabolic  delight  in  it  He  had  only  the 
small  movements  of  gratified  self-loving  resent- 
ment in  discerning  that  this  marriage  fulfilled  his 
own  foresight  in  not  being  as  satisfactory  as  the 
supercilious  young  lady  had  expected  it  to  be,  and 
as  Grandcourt  wished  to  feign  that  it  was.  He 
had  no  persistent  spite  much  stronger  than  what 
gives  the  seasoning  of  ordinary  scandal  to  those 
who  repeat  it  and  exaggerate  it  by  their  conject- 
ures. With  no  active  compassion  or  good-will,  he 
had  just  as  little  active  malevolence,  being  chiefly 
occupied  in  liking  his  particular  pleasures,  and 
not  disliking  any  thing  but  what  hindered  thoee 
pleasures— every  thing  else  ranking  with  the  last 
murder  and  the  last  opera  buffo,  under  the  head 
of  things  to  talk  about.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not 
indifferent  to  the  prospect  of  being  treated  un- 
civilly by  a beautiful  woman,  or  to  the  counter- 
balancing fact  that  his  present  commission  put 
into  his  hands  an  official  power  of  humiliating 
her.  He  did  not  mean  to  use  it  needlessly ; but 
there  are  some  persons  so  gifted  in  relation  to  us 
that  their 44  How  do  you  do  ?"  seems  charged  with 
offense. 
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By  the  time  that  Mr.  Lush  was  announced, 
Gwendolen  had  braced  herself  to  a bitter  resolve 
that  he  should  not  witness  the  slightest  betrayal 
of  her  feeling,  whatever  he  might  have  to  tell. 
She  invited  him  to  sit  down,  with  stately  quietude. 
After  all,  what  was  this  man  to  her  ? He  was  not 
in  the  least  like  her  husband.  Her  power  of  hat- 
ing a coarse,  familiar-mannered  man,  with  clumsy 
hands,  was  now  relaxed  by  the  intensity  with 
which  she  hated  his  contrast 

He  held  a small  paper  folded  in  his  hand  while 
he  spoke. 

“ I need  hardly  say  that  I should  not  have  pre- 
sented myself  if  Mr.  Grandcourt  had  not  express- 
ed a strong  wish  to  that  effect — as  no  doubt  he 
has  mentioned  to  you.” 

From  some  voices  that  speech  might  have 
sounded  entirely  reverential,  and  even  timidly 
apologetic.  Lush  bad  no  intention  to  the  con- 
trary, but  to  Gwendolen’s  ear  his  words  had  as 
much  insolence  in  them  as  his  prominent  eyes, 
and  the  pronoun  “you”  was  too  familiar.  He 
ought  to  have  addressed  the  folding-screen,  and 
spoken  of  her  as  Mrs.  Grandcourt.  She  gave  the 
smallest  sign  of  a bow,  and  Lush  went  on,  with  a 
little  awkwardness,  getting  entangled  in  what  is 
elegantly  called  tautology. 

“My  having  been  in  Mr.  Grandcourt’s  confi- 
dence for  fifteen  years  or  more — since  he  was  a 
youth,  in  fact — of  course  gives  me  a peculiar 
position.  He  can  speak  to  me  of  affairs  that  he 
could  not  mention  to  any  one  else ; and,  in  fact, 
he  could  not  have  employed  any  one  else  in  this 
affair.  I have  accepted  the  task  out  of  friend- 
ship for  him.  Which  is  my  apology  for  accept- 
ing the  task — if  you  would  have  preferred  some 
one  else.” 

He  paused,  but  she  made  no  sign,  and  Lush,  to 
give  himself  a countenance  in  an  apology  which 
met  no  acceptance,  opened  the  folded  paper,  and 
looked  at  it  vaguely  before  he  began  to  speak 
again. 

“This  paper  contains  some  information  about 
Mr.  Grandcourt’s  will,  an  abstract  of  a part  he 
wished  you  to  know — if  you’ll  be  good  enough  to 
cast  your  eyes  over  it.  But  there  is  something  I 
had  to  say  by  way  of  introduction — which  I hope 
you’ll  pardon  me  for,  if  it’s  not  quite  agreeable.” 
Lush  found  that  he  was  behaving  better  than  he 
had  expected,  and  had  no  idea  how  insulting  he 
iftade  himself  with  his  “ not  quite  agreeable.” 

“Say  what  you  have  to  say  without  apologiz- 
ing, please,”  said  Gwendolen,  with  the  air  she 
might  have  bestowed  on  a dog-stealer  come  to 
claim  a reward  for  finding  the  dog  he  had 
stolen. 

“ I have  only  to  remind  you  of  something  that 
occurred  before  your  engagement  to  Mr.  Grand- 
court,”  said  Lush,  not  without  the  rise  of  some 
willing  insolence  in  exchange  for  her  scorn. 
“ You  met  a lady  in  Cardell  Chase,  if  you  remem- 
ber, who  spoke  to  you  of  her  position  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Grandcourt.  She  had  children  with  her — 
one  a very  fine  boy.” 

Gwendolen’s  lips  were  almost  as  pale  as  her 
cheeks:  her  passion  had  no  weapons — words 
were  no  better  than  chips.  This  man’s  speech 
was  like  a sharp  knife-edge  drawn  across  her 
skin;  but  even  her  indignation  at  the  employ- 
ment of  Lush  was  getting  merged  in  a crowd  of 
other  feelings,  dim  and  alarming  as  a crowd  of 
ghosts. 


44  Mr.  Grandcourt  was  aware  that  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  this  unfortunate  affair  beforehand, 
and  he  thinks  it  only  right  that  his  position  and 
intentions  should  be  made  quite  clear  to  you.  It 
is  an  affair  of  property  and  prospects;  and  if 
there  were  any  objection  you  had  to  make,  if  you 
would  mention  it  to  me — it  is  a subject  which,  of 
course,  he  would  rather  not  speak  about  himself 
— if  you  will  be  good  enough  just  to  read  this.” 
With  the  last  words  Lush  rose  and  presented  the 
paper  to  her. 

When  Gwendolen  resolved  that  she  would  bo* 
tray  no  feeling  in  the  presence  of  this  man,  she 
had  not  prepared  herself  to  hear  that  her  husband 
knew  the  silent  consciousness,  the  silently  ac- 
cepted terms,  on  which  she  had  married  him.  She 
dared  not  raise  her  hand  to  take  the  paper,  lest 
it  should  visibly  tremble.  For  a moment  Lush 
stood  holding  it  toward  her,  and  she  felt  his  gaze 
on  her  as  ignominy,  before  she  could  say  even 
with  low-toned  haughtiness, 

“ Lay  it  on  the  table.  And  go  into  the  next 
room,  please.” 

Lush  obeyed,  thinking  as  he  took  an  easy-chair 
in  the  back  drawing-room,  “ My  lady  winces  con- 
siderably. She  didn’t  know  what  would  be  the 
charge  for  that  superfine  article,  Henleigh  Grand- 
court.” But  it  seemed  to  him  that  a penniless 
girl  had  done  better  than  she  had  any  right  to 
expect,  and  that  she  had  been  uncommonly  know- 
ing for  her  years  and  opportunities : her  words 
to  Lydia  meant  nothing,  and  her  running  away 
had  probably  been  part  of  her  adroitness.  It  had 
turned  out  a master-stroke. 

Meanwhile  Gwendolen  was  rallying  her  nerves 
to  the  reading  of  the  paper.  She  must  read  it. 
Her  whole  being — pride,  longing  for  rebellion, 
dreams  of  freedom,  remorseful  conscience,  dread 
of  fresh  visitation — all  made  one  need  to  know 
what  the  paper  contained.  But  at  first  it  was 
not  easy  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
When  she  had  succeeded,  she  found  that  in  the 
case  of  there  being  no  son  as  issue  of  her  mar- 
riage, Grandcourt  had  made  the  small  Henleigh 
his  heir ; that  was  all  she  cared  to  extract  from 
the  paper  with  any  distinctness.  The  other  state- 
ments as  to  what  provision  would  be  made  for 
her  in  the  same  case,  she  hurried  over,  getting 
only  a confused  perception  of  thousands  ana 
Gadsmere.  It  was  enough.  She  could  dismiss 
the  man  in  the  next  room  writh  the  defiant  ener- 
gy which  had  revived  in  her  at  the  idea  that  this 
question  of  property  and  inheritance  was  meant 
as  a finish  to  her  humiliations  and  her  thralldom. 

She  thrust  the  paper  between  the  leaves  of  her 
book,  which  she  took  in  her  hand,  and  walked 
with  her  stateliest  air  into  the  next  room,  where 
Lush  immediately  rose,  awaiting  her  approach. 
When  she  was  four  yards  from  him,  it  was  hardly 
an  instant  that  she  paused  to  say  in  a high  tone, 
while  she  swept  him  with  her  eyelashes, 

“Tell  Mr.  Grandcourt  that  his  arrangements 
are  just  what  I desired” — passing  on  without 
haste,  and  leaving  Lush  time  to  mingle  some 
admiration  of  her  graoeful  back  with  that  half- 
amused  sense  of  her  spirit  and  impertinence 
which  he  expressed  by  raising  his  eyebrows  and 
just  thrusting  his  tongue  between  his  teeth.  He 
really  did  not  want  her  to  be  worse  punished,  and 
be  was  glad  to  think  that  it  was  time  to  go  and 
lunch  at  the  club,  where  he  meant  to  have  a lob- 
ster salad. 
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What  did  Gwendolen  look  forward  to  ? When 
her  husband  returned  he  found  her  equipped  in 
her  riding  dress,  ready  to  ride  out  with  him.  She 
was  not  again  going  to  be  hysterical,  or  take  to 
her  bed  and  say  she  was  ill  That  was  the  im- 
plicit resolve  adjusting  her  muscles  before  she 
could  have  framed  it  in  words  as  she  walked  out 
of  the  room,  leaving  Lush  behind  her.  She  was 
going  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  her  message,  and  not 
to  give  herself  time  to  reflect.  She  rang  the 
bell  for  her  maid,  and  went  with  the  usual  care 
through  her  change  of  toilet.  Doubtless  her  hus- 
band had  meant  to  produce  a great  effect  on  her : 
by-and-by  perhaps  she  would  let  him  see  an  effect 
the  very  opposite  of  what  he  intended;  but  at 
present  all  that  Bhe  could  show  was  a defiant 
satisfaction  in  what  had  been  presumed  to  be  dis- 
agreeable. It  came  as  an  instinct  rather  than  a 
thought,  that  to  show  any  sign  which  could  be 
interpreted  as  jealousy,  when  she  had  just  been 
insultingly  reminded  that  the  conditions  were 
what  she  had  accepted  with  her  eyes  open,  would 
be  the  worst  self-humiliation.  She  said  to  herself 
that  she  had  not  time  to-day  to  be  clear  about 
her  future  actions ; all  she  could  be  clear  about 
was  that  she  would  match  her  husband  in  ignor- 
ing any  ground  for  excitement  She  not  only 
rode,  but  went  out  with  him  to  dine,  contributing 
nothing  to  alter  their  mutual  manner,  which  was 
never  that  of  rapid  interchange  in  discourse ; and 
curiously  enough  she  rejected  a handkerchief  on 
which  her  maid  had  by  mistake  put  the  wrong 
•cent — a scent  that  Grandcourt  had  once  objected 
to.  Gwendolen  would  not  have  liked  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  disgust  to  this  husband  whom  she  hated : 
she  liked  all  disgust  to  be  on  her  side. 

But  to  defer  thought  in  this  way  was  some- 
thing like  trying  to  talk  down  the  singing  in  her 
own  ears.  The  thought  that  is  bound  up  with 
our  passion  is  as  penetrative  as  air — every  thing 
is  porous  to  it ; bows,  smiles,  conversation,  repar- 
tee, are  mere  honey-combs  where  such  thought 
rushes  freely,  not  always  with  a taste  of  honey. 
And  without  shutting  herself  up  in  any  solitude, 
Gwendolen,  seemed  at  the  end  of  nine  or  ten 
hours  to  have  gone  through  a labyrinth  of  reflec- 
tion, in  which  already  the  same  succession  of 
prospects  had  been  repeated,  the  same  fallacious 
outlets  rejected,  the  same  shrinking  from  the 
necessities  of  every  course.  Already  she  was 
undergoing  some  hardening  effect  from  feeling 
that  she  was  under  eyes  which  saw  her  past  ac- 
tions solely  in  the  light  of  her  lowest  motives. 
She  lived  back  in  the  scenes  of  her  courtship, 
with  the  new  bitter  consciousness  of  what  had 
been  in  Grandcourt’s  mind— certain  now,  with 
her  present  experience  of  him,  that  he  had  had  a 
peculiar  triumph  in  conquering  her  dumb  repug- 
nance, and  that  ever  since  their  marriage  he  had 
had  a cold  exultation  in  knowing  her  fancied 
secret.  Her  imagination  exaggerated  every  ty- 
rannical impulse  he  was  capable  of.  “ I will  in- 
sist on  being  separated  from  him,11  was  her  first 
darting  determination ; then,  “ I will  leave  him, 
whether  he  consents  or  not  If  this  boy  becomes 
his  heir,  I have  made  an  atonement0  But  nei- 
ther in  darkness  nor  in  daylight  could  she  imagine 
the  scenes  which  must  carry  out  those  determina- 
tions with  the  courage  to  feel  them  endurable. 
How  could  she  run  away  to  her  own  family,  carry 
distress  among  them,  and  render  herself  an  ob- 
ject of  scandal  in  the  society  she  had  left  behind 


| her  ? What  future  lay  before  her  as  Mrs.  Grand- 
court gone  back  to  her  mother,  who  would  be 
made  destitute  again  by  the  rupture  of  the  mar- 
riage for  which  one  chief  excuse  had  been  that  it 
had  brought  that  mother  a maintenance?  She 
had  lately  been  seeing  her  uncle  and  Anna  in  Lon- 
don, and  though  she  had  been  saved  from  any  diffi- 
culty about  inviting  them  to  stay  in  Grosvenor 
Square  by  their  wish  to  be  with  Rex,  who  would 
not  risk  a meeting  with  her,  the  transient  visits  she 
had  had  from  them  helped  now  in  giving  stronger 
color  to  the  picture  of  what  it  would  be  for  her  to 
take  refuge  in  her  own  family.  What  could  she 
say  to  justify  her  flight?  Her  uncle  would  tell 
her  to  go  back.  Her  mother  would  cry.  Her 
aunt  and  Anna  would  look  at  her  with  wondering 
alarm.  Her  husband  would  have  power  to  com- 
pel her.  She  had  absolutely  nothing  that  she 
could  allege  against  him  in  judicious  or  judicial 
ears.  And  to  “ insist  on  separation !"  That  was 
an  easy  combination  of  words ; but  considered  as 
an  action  to  be  executed  against  Grandcourt,  it 
would  be  about  as  practicable  as  to  give  him  a 
pliant  disposition  and  a dread  of  other  people's 
unwillingness.  How  was  she  to  begin?  What 
was  she  to  say  that  would  not  be  a condemnation 
of  herself  ? 44  If  I am  to  have  misery  anyhow,” 
was  the  bitter  refrain  of  her  rebellious  dreams, 44 1 
had  better  have  the  misery  that  I can  keep  to  my- 
self." Moreover,  her  capability  of  rectitude  told 
her  again  and  again  that  she  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  her  contract,  or  to  withdraw  from  it. 

And  always  among  the  images  that  drove  her 
back  to  submission  was  Deronda.  The  idea  of 
herself  separated  from  her  husband  gave  Deron- 
da a changed,  perturbing,  painful  place  in  her  con- 
sciousness : instinctively  she  felt  that  the  separa- 
tion would  be  from  him  too,  and  in  the  prospective 
vision  of  herself  as  a solitary,  dubiously  regarded 
woman  she  felt  some  tingling  b&shfulness  at  the 
remembrance  of  her  behavior  toward  him.  The 
association  of  Deronda  with  a dubious  position 
for  herself  was  intolerable.  And  what  would  be 
say  if  he  knew  every  thing  ? Probably  that  she 
ought  to  bear  what  she  had  brought  on  herself, 
unless  she  were  sure  that  she  could  make  herself 
a better  woman  by  taking  any  other  course.  And 
what  sort  of  woman  was  she  to  be — solitary,  sick- 
ened of  life,  looked  at  with  a suspicious  kind  of 
pity?— even  if  she  could  dream  of  success  in 
getting  that  dreary  freedom.  Mrs.  Grandcourt 
44  run  away"  would  be  a more  pitiable  creature 
than  Gwendolen  Harleth  condemned  to  teach  the 
bishop's  daughters,  and  to  be  inspected  by  Mrs. 
Mompert 

One  characteristic  trait  in  her  conduct  is  worth 
mentioning.  She  would  not  look  a second  time 
at  the  paper  Lush  had  given  her ; and  before  ring- 
ing for  her  maid  she  locked  it  up  in  a traveling- 
desk  which  was  at  hand,  proudly  resolved  against 
curiosity  about  what  was  allotted  to  herself  In 
connection  with  Gadsmere— feeling  herself  brand- 
ed in  the  minds  of  her  husband  and  his  confidant 
with  the  meanness  that  would  accept  marriage 
and  wealth  on  any  conditions,  however  dishonor- 
able and  humiliating. 

Day  after  day  the  same  pattern  of  thinking 
was  repeated.  There  came  nothing  to  change 
the  situation — no  new  elements  in  the  sketch — 
only  a recurrence  which  engraved  it.  The  May 
weeks  went  on  into  June,  and  still  Mrs.  Grand- 
oourt  was  outwardly  in  the  same  place,  present* 
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ing  herself  as  she  was  expected  to  do  in  the  ac- 
customed scenes,  with  the  accustomed  grace, 
beauty,  and  costume ; from  church  at  one  end  of 
the  week,  through  all  the  scale  of  desirable  re- 
ceptions, to  opera  at  the  other.  Church  was  not 
markedly  distinguished  in  her  mind  from  the  oth- 
er forms  of  self-presentation,  for  marriage  had 
included  no  instruction  that  enabled  her  to  con- 
nect liturgy  and  sermon  with  any  larger  order  of 
the  world  than  that  of  unexplained  and  perhaps 
inexplicable  social  fashions.  While  a laudable 
zeal  was  laboring  to  carry  the  light  of  spiritual 
law  up  the  alleys  where  law  is  chiefly  known  as 
the  policeman,  the  brilliant  Mrs.  Grandeourt,  con- 
descending a little  to  a fashionable  Rector  and 
conscious  of  a feminine  advantage  over  a learned 
Dean,  was,  so  far  as  pastoral  care  and  religious 
fellowship  were  concerned,  in  as  complete  a soli- 
tude as  a man  in  a light-house. 

Can  we  wonder  at  the  practical  submission 
which  hid  her  constructive  rebellion  ? The  com- 
bination is  common  enough,  as  we  know  from 
the  number  of  persons  who  make  us  aware  of  it 
in  their  own  case  by  a clamorous  unwearied 
statement  of  the  reasons  against  their  submit- 
ting to  a situation  which,  on  inquiry,  we  discover 
to  be  the  least  disagreeable  within  their  reach. 
Poor  Gwendolen  had  both  too  much  and  too  lit- 
tle mental  power  and  dignity  to  make  herself  ex- 
ceptional No  wouder  that  Deronda  now  mark- 
ed some  hardening  in  a look  and  manner  which 
were  schooled  daily  to  the  suppression  of  feeling. 

For  example.  One  morning,  riding  in  Rotten 
Row  with  Grandeourt  by  her  side,  she  saw  stand- 
ing against  the  railing  at  the  turn,  just  facing  them, 
a dark-eyed  lady  with  a little  girl  and  a blonde 
boy,  whom  she  at  once  recognized  as  the  beings 
in  all  the  world  the  most  painful  for  her  to  be- 
hold. She  and  Grandeourt  had  just  slackened 
their  pace  to  a walk ; he,  being  on  the  outer  side, 
was  the  nearer  to  the  unwelcome  vision,  and 
Gwendolen  had  not  presence  of  mind  to  do  any 
thing  but  glance  away  from  the  dark  eyes  that 
met  hers  piercingly  toward  Grandeourt,  who 
wheeled  past  the  group  with  an  unmoved  face, 
giving  no  sign  of  recognition. 

Immediately  she  felt  a rising  rage  against  him 
mingling  with  her  shame  for  herself,  and  the 
words,  “ You  might  at  least  have  raised  your  hat 
to  her,”  flew  impetuously  to  her  lips — but  did  not 
pass  them.  If  as  her  husband,  in  her  company, 
he  chose  to  ignore  these  creatures  whom  she  her- 
self had  excluded  from  the  place  she  was  filling, 
how  could  she  be  the  person  to  reproach  him  ? 
She  was  dumb. 

It  was  not  chance,  but  her  own  design,  that  had 
brought  Mrs.  G lasher  there  with  her  boy.  She 
had  come  to  town  under  the  pretext  ot  making 
purchases — really  wanting  educational  apparatus 
for  the  children,  and  had  had  interviews  with 
Lush  in  which  he  had  not  refused  to  soothe  her 
uneasy  mind  by  representing  the  probabilities  as 
all  on  the  side  of  her  ultimate  triumph.  Let  her 
keep  quiet,  and  she  might  live  to  see  the  marriage 
dissolve  itself  in  one  way  or  other — Lush  hinted 
at  several  ways — leaving  the  succession  assured  to 
her  boy.  She  had  had  an  interview  with  Grand- 
court  too,  who  had,  as  usual,  told  her  to  behave 
like  a reasonable  woman,  and  threatened  punish- 
ment if  she  were  troublesome ; but  had,  also  as 
usual,  vindicated  himself  from  any  wish  to  be 
stingy,  the  money  he  was  receiving  from  Sir 


Hugo  on  account  of  Diplow  encouraging  his  dis- 
position to  be  lavish.  Lydia,  feeding  on  the 
probabilities  in  her  favor,  devoured  her  helpless 
wrath  along  with  that  pleasanter  nourishment ; 
but  she  could  not  let  her  discretion  go  entirely 
without  the  reward  of  making  a Medusa-appari- 
tion before  Gwendolen,  vindictiveness  and  jeal- 
ousy finding  relief  in  an  outlet  of  venom,  though 
it  were  as  futile  as  that  of  a viper  already  flung 
to  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  Hence  each  day, 
after  finding  out  from  Lush  the  likely  time  for 
Gwendolen  to  be  riding,  she  had  watched  at  that 
post,  daring  Grandeourt  so  far.  Why  should  she 
not  take  little  Henleigh  into  the  Park  ? 

The  Medusa  - apparition  was  made  effective 
beyond  Lydia's  conception  by  the  shock  it  gave 
Gwendolen  actually  to  see  Grandeourt  ignoring 
this  woman  who  had  once  been  the  nearest  in  the 
world  to  him,  along  with  the  children  she  had 
borne  him.  And  all  the  while  the  dark  Bhadow 
thus  cast  on  the  lot  of  a woman  destitute  of  ac- 
knowledged social  dignity  spread  itself  over  her 
visions  of  a future  that  might  be  her  own,  and 
made  part  of  her  dread  on  her  own  behalf.  Bhe 
shrank  all  the  more  from  any  lonely  action. 
What  possible  release  could  there  be  for  her  from 
this  hated  vantage-ground,  which  yet  she  dared  not 
quit,  any  more  than  if  fire  had  been  raining  out- 
side it  ? What  release,  but  death  f Not  her  own 
death.  Gwendolen  was  not  a woman  who  could 
easily  think  of  her  own  death  as  a near  reality, 
or  front  for  herself  the  dark  entrance  on  the  un- 
tried and  invisible.  It  seemed  more  possible  that 
Grandeourt  should  die — and  yet  not  likely.  The 
power  of  tyranny  in  him  seemed  a power  of  living 
in  the  presence  of  any  wish  that  he  shonld  die. 
The  thought  that  his  death  was  the  only  possible 
deliverance  for  her  was  one  with  the  thought  that 
deliverance  would  never  come — the  double  deliv- 
erance from  the  injury  with  which  other  beings 
might  reproach  her  and  from  the  yoke  she  had 
brought  on  her  own  neck.  No  1 she  foresaw  him 
always  living,  and  her  own  life  dominated  by  him ; 
the  “ always”  of  her  young  experience  not  stretch- 
ing beyond  the  few  immediate  years  that  seemed 
immeasurably  long  with  her  passionate  weariness. 
The  thought  of  his  dying  would  not  subsist:  it 
turned  os  with  a dream-change  into  the  terror 
that  she  should  die  with  his  throttling  fingers  on 
her  neck  avenging  that  thought.  Fantasies  moved 
within  her  like  ghosts,  making  no  break  in  her 
more  acknowledged  consciousness  and  finding  no 
obstruction  in  it : dark  rays  doing  their  work  in- 
visibly in  the  broad  light 

Only  an  evening  or  two  after  that  encounter  in 
the  Park  there  was  a grand  concert  at  Klesmeria, 
who  was  living  rather  magnificently  now  in  one 
of  the  large  houses  in  Grosvenor  Place,  a patron 
and  prince  among  musical  professors.  Gwendo- 
len had  looked  forward  to  this  occasion  as  one  on 
which  she  was  sure  to  meet  Deronda,  and  she  had 
been  meditating  how  to  put  a question  to  him 
which,  without  containing  a word  that  she  would 
feel  a dislike  to  utter,  would  yet  be  explicit  enough 
for  him  to  understand  it  The  struggle  of  opposite 
feelings  would  not  let  her  abide  by  her  instinct 
that  the  very  idea  of  Deronda’s  relation  to  her 
was  a discouragement  to  any  desperate  step  to- 
ward freedom.  The  next  wave  of  emotion  was  a 
longing  for  some  word  of  his  to  enforce  a resolve. 
The  fact  that  her  opportunities  of  conversation 
with  him  had  alwajB  to  be  snatched  in  the  doubt- 
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ful  privacy  of  large  parties  caused  her  to  live 
through  them  many  times  beforehand,  imagining 
how  they  would  take  place  and  what  she  would 
say.  The  irritation  was  proportionate  when  no 
opportunity  came ; and  this  evening  at  Klesmer’s 
she  included  Deronda  in  her  anger,  because  he 
looked  as  calm  as  possible  at  a distance  from 
her,  while  she  was  in  danger  of  betraying  her 
impatience  to  every  one  who  spoke  to  her.  She 
found  her  only  safety  in  a chill  haughtiness  which 
made  Mr.  Vandernoodt  remark  that  Mrs.  Grand- 
court  was  becoming  a perfect  match  for  her  hus- 
band. When  at  last  the  chances  of  the  evening 
brought  Deronda  near  her,  Sir  Hugo  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  were  close  by  and  could  hear  every 
word  she  said.  No  matter:  her  husband  was 
not  near,  and  her  irritation  passed  without  check 
into  a fit  of  daring  which  restored  the  security 
of  her  self-possession.  Deronda  was  there  at 
last,  and  she  would  compel  him  to  do  what  she 
pleased.  Already  and  without  effort  rather  queen- 
ly in  her  air  as  she  stood  in  her  white  lace  and 
green  leaves,  she  threw  a royal  permissiveness 
into  her  way  of  saying,  44  I wish  you  would  come 
and  see  me  to-morrow  between  five  and  six,  Mr. 
Deronda.” 

There  could  be  but  one  answer  at  that  mo- 
ment : 44  Certainly,”  with  a tone  of  obedience. 

Afterward  it  occurred  to  Deronda  that  he 
would  write  a note  to  excuse  himself.  He  had 
always  avoided  making  a call  at  Grandcourt’s. 
But  he  could  not  persuade  himself  to  any  step 
that  might  hurt  her,  and  whether  his  excuse 
were  taken  for  indifference  or  for  the  affectation 
of  indifference  it  would  be  equally  wounding. 
He  kept  his  promise.  Gwendolen  had  declined 
to  ride  out  on  the  plea  of  not  feeling  well 
enough,  having  left  her  refusal  to  the  last  mo- 
ment when  the  horses  were  soon  to  be  at  the 
door — not  without  alarm  lest  her  husband  should 
say  that  he  too  would  stay  at  home.  Become 
almost  superstitious  about  his  power  of  suspi- 
cious divination,  she  had  a glancing  forethought 
of  what  she  would  do  in  that  case,  namely,  have 
herself  denied  as  not  well.  But  Grandcourt  ac- 
cepted her  excuse  without  remark,  and  rode  off. 

Nevertheless,  when  Gwendolen  found  herself 
alone,  and  had  sent  down  the  order  that  only  Mr. 
Deronda  was  to  be  admitted,  she  began  to  be 
alarmed  at  what  she  had  done,  and  to  feel  a grow- 
ing agitation  in  the  thought  that  he  would  soon 
appear,  and  she  should  soon  be  obliged  to  speak : 
not  of  trivialities,  as  if  she  had  had  no  serious 
motive  in  asking  him  to  come ; and  yet  what  she 
had  been  for  hours  determining  to  say  began  to 
seem  impossible.  For  the  first  time,  the  impulse 
of  appeal  to  him  was  being  checked  by  timidity ; 
and  now  that  it  was  too  late  she  was  shaken  by 
the  possibility  that  he  might  think  her  invitation 
unbecoming.  If  so,  she  would  have  sunk  in  his 
esteem.  But  immediately  she  resisted  this  intol- 
erable fear  as  an  infection  from  her  husband's 
way  of  thinking.  That  he  would  say  she  was 
making  a fool  of  herself  was  rather  a reason  why 
such  a judgment  would  be  remote  from  Deronda’s 
mind.  But  that  she  could  not  rid  herself  from 
this  sudden  invasion  of  womanly  reticence  was 
manifest  in  a kind  of  action  which  had  never 
occurred  to  her  before.  In  her  struggle  between 
agitation  and  the  effort  to  suppress  it,  she  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  length  of  two  drawing- 
rooms, where  at  one  end  a long  mirror  reflected 


her  in  her  black  dress,  chosen  in  the  early  morn- 
ing with  a half-admitted  reference  to  this  hour. 
But  above  this  black  dress  ber  head  on  its  white 
pillar  of  a neck  showed  to  advantage.  Some  con- 
sciousness of  this  made  her  turn  hastily  and  hur- 
ry to  the  boudoir,  where  again  there  was  glass, 
but  also,  tossed  over  a chair,  a largo  piece  of 
black  lace,  which  she  snatched  and  tied  over  her 
crown  of  hair  so  as  completely  to  conceal  her 
neck,  and  leave  only  her  face  looking  out  from 
the  black  frame.  In  this  manifest  contempt  of 
appearance,  she  thought  it  possible  to  be  freer 
from  nervousness,  but  the  black  lace  did  not  take 
away  the  uneasiness  from  her  eyes  and  lips. 

She  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
when  Deronda  was  announced,  and  as  he  ap- 
proached her  she  perceived  that  he  too  for  some 
reason  was  not  his  usual  self.  She  could  not 
have  defined  the  change  except  by  saying  that  he 
looked  less  happy  than  usual,  and  appeared  to  be 
under  some  effort  in  speaking  to  her.  And  yet 
the  speaking  was  the  slightest  possible.  They 
both  said, 44  How  do  you  do  ?”  quite  curtly ; and 
Gwendolen,  instead  of  sitting  down,  moved  to  a 
little  distance,  resting  ber  arms  slightly  on  the 
tall  back  of  a chair,  while  Deronda  stood  where 
he  was,  holding  his  hat  in  one  hand  and  his  coat 
collar  with  the  other — both  feeling  it  difficult  to 
say  any  thing  more,  though  the  preoccupation  in 
his  mind  could  hardly  have  been  more  remote 
than  it  was  from  Gwendolen's  conception.  She 
naturally  saw  in  his  embarrassment  some  reflec- 
tion of  her  own.  Forced  to  speak,  she  found  all 
her  training  in  concealment  and  self-command  of 
no  use  to  her,  and  began  with  timid  awkwardness : 

44  You  will  wonder  why  I begged  you  to  come. 
I wanted  to  ask  you  something.  You  said  I was 
ignorant  That  is  true.  And  what  can  I do  but 
ask  you  ?” 

And  at  this  moment  she  was  feeling  it  utterly 
impossible  to  put  the  questions  she  had  intended. 
Something  new  in  her  nervous  manner  roused 
Deronda's  anxiety  lest  there  might  be  a new 
crisis.  He  said,  with  the  sadness  of  affection  in 
his  voice, 

44  My  only  regret  is,  that  I can  be  of  so  little 
use  to  you.”  The  words  and  the  tone  touched  a 
new  spring  in  her,  and  she  went  on  with  more 
sense  of  freedom,  and  yet  still  not  saying  any 
thing  she  had  designed  to  say,  and  beginning  to 
hurry,  that  she  might  somehow  arrive  at  the 
right  words : 

44 1 wanted  to  tell  you  that  I have  always  been 
thinking  of  your  advice,  but  is  it  any  use? — I 
can't  make  myself  different,  because  things  about 
me  raise  bad  feelings — and  I must  go  on — I can 
alter  nothing — it  is  no  use.” 

She  paused  an  instant,  with  the  consciousness 
that  she  was  not  finding  the  right  words,  but  be- 
gan again  as  hurriedly,  44  But  if  I go  on,  I shall 
get  worse.  I want  not  to  get  worse.  I should 
like  to  be  what  you  wish.  There  are  people  who 
are  good  and  enjoy  great  things — I know  there 
are.  I am  a contemptible  creature.  I feel  as  if 
I should  get  wicked  with  hating  people.  I have 
tried  to  think  that  I would  go  away  from  every 
body.  But  I can’t  There  are  so  many  things 
to  hinder  me.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  I don’t 
mind.  But  I do  mind.  I am  afraid  of  every 
thing.  I am  afraid  of  getting  wicked.  Tell  me 
what  I can  do.” 

She  had  forgotten  every  thing  but  that  image  of 
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her  helpless  misery  which  she  was  trying  to  make 
present  to  Deronda  in  broken  allusive  speech — 
wishing  to  convey  but  not  express  all  her  need. 
Her  eyes  were  tearless,  and  had  a look  of  smart- 
ing in  their  dilated  brilliancy ; there  was  a sub- 
dued sob  in  her  voice  which  was  more  and  more 
veiled,  till  it  was  hardly  above  a whisper.  She 
was  hurting  herself  with  the  jewels  that  glittered 
on  her  tightly  clasped  fingers  pressed  against  her 
heart. 

The  feeling  Deronda  endured  in  these  moments 
he  afterward  called  horrible.  Words  seemed  to 
have  no  more  rescue  in  them  than  if  he  had  been 
beholding  a vessel  in  peril  of  wreck — the  poor 
ship  with  its  many-lived  anguish  beaten  by  the 
inescapable  storm.  How  could  he  grasp  the  long- 
growing  process  of  this  young  creature’s  wretched- 
ness ? — how  arrest  and  change  it  with  a sentence  ? 
He  was  afraid  of  his  own  voice.  The  words  that 
rushed  into  his  mind  seemed  in  their  feebleness 
nothing  better  than  despair  made  audible,  or  than 
that  insensibility  to  another’s  hardship  which  ap- 
lies  precept  to  soothe  pain.  He  felt  himself 
olding  a crowd  of  words  imprisoned  within  his 
lips,  as  if  the  letting  them  escape  would  be  a vio- 
lation of  awe  before  the  mysteries  of  our  human 
lot  The  thought  that  urged  itself  foremost  was, 
“Confess  every  thing  to  your  husband;  leave 
nothing  concealed the  words  carried  in  his 
mind  a vision  of  reasons  which  would  have  need- 
ed much  fuller  expression  for  Gwendolen  to  ap- 
prehend them ; but  before  he  had  begun  to  utter 
those  brief  sentences,  the  door  opened  and  the 
husband  entered. 

Grandcourt  had  deliberately  gone  out  and  turn- 
ed back  to  satisfy  a suspicion.  What  he  saw 
was  Gwendolen’s  face  of  anguish  framed  black 
like  a nun’s,  and  Deronda  standing  three  yards 
from  her  with  a look  of  sorrow  such  as  he  might 
have  bent  on  the  last  struggle  of  life  in  a beloved 
object.  Without  any  show  of  surprise,  Grand- 
court  nodded  to  Deronda,  gave  a second  look  at 
Gwendolen,  passed  on,  and  seated  himself  easily 
at  a little  distance,  crossing  his  legs,  taking  out 
his  handkerchief  and  trifling  with  it  elegantly. 

Gwendolen  had  shrunk  and  changed  her  atti- 
tude on  seeing  him,  but  she  did  not  turn  or  move 
from  her  place.  It  was  not  a moment  in  which 
she  could  feign  any  thing,  or  manifest  any  strong 
revulsion  of  feeling:  the  passionate  movement  of 
her  last  speech  was  still  too  strong  within  her. 
What  she  felt  besides  was  a dull  despairing  sense 
that  her  interview  with  Deronda  was  at  an  end : 
a curtain  had  fallen.  But  he,  naturally,  was 
urged  into  self-possession  and  effort  by  suscepti- 
bility to  what  might  follow  for  her  from  being 
seen  by  her  husband  in  this  betrayal  of  agitation ; 
and  feeling  that  any  pretense  of  ease  in  prolong- 
ing his  visit  would  only  exaggerate  Grandcourt’s 
possible  conjectures  of  duplicity,  he  merely  said, 

“ I will  not  stay  longer  now.  Good-by.” 

He  put  out  his  hand,  and  she  let  him  press  her 
poor  little  chill  fingers ; but  she  said  no  good-by. 

When  he  had  left  the  room,  Gwendolen  threw 
herself  into  a seat,  with  an  expectation  as  dull  as 
her  despair — the  expectation  that  she  was  going 
to  be  punished.  But  Grandcourt  took  no  notice ; 
he  was  satisfied  to  have  let  her  know  that  she 
had  not  deceived  him,  and  to  keep  a silence  which 
was  formidable  with  omniscience.  He  went  out 
that  evening,  and  her  plea  of  feeling  ill  was  ac- 
cepted without  even  a sneer. 


The  next  morning  at  breakfast  he  add,  “I  am 
going  yachting  to  the  Mediterranean.” 

“ When  ?”  said  Gwendolen,  with  a leap  of  heart 
which  had  hope  in  it 

“The  day  after  to-morrow.  The  yacht  Is  at 
Marseilles.  Lush  is  gone  to  get  every  thing 
ready.” 

“ Shall  I have  mamma  to  stay  with  me,  then  ?” 
said  Gwendolen,  the  new  sudden  possibility  of 
peace  and  affection  filling  her  mind  like  a burst 
of  morning  light 

44  No ; you  will  go  with  me.” 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Ever  in  his  soul 

That  larger  justice  which  makes  gratitude 
Triumphed  above  resentment  *Tis  the  mark 
Of  regal  natures,  with  the  wider  life, 

And  fuller  capability  of  joy: 

Not  wits  exultant  In  the  strongest  lens 
To  show  yon  goodness  vanished  into  pulp 
Never  worth  “thank  you”— they’re  the  devil’s  friars, 
Vowed  to  be  poor  as  he  in  love  and  trust 
Yet  must  go  begging  of  a world  that  keeps 
Some  human  property. 

Deronda,  in  parting  from  Gwendolen,  had  ab- 
stained from  saying,  “ I shall  not  see  you  again 
for  a long  while : I am  going  away,”  lest  Grand- 
court should  understand  him  to  imply  that  the 
fact  was  of  importance  to  her. 

He  was  actually  going  away  under  circumstances 
so  momentous  to  himself  that  when  he  set  out  to 
fulfill  his  promise  of  calling  on  her,  he  was  already 
under  the  shadow  of  a solemn  emotion  which  re- 
vived the  deepest  experience  of  his  life. 

Sir  Hugo  had  sent  for  him  to  his  chambers, 
with  the  note,  “Come  immediately.  Something 
has  happened :”  a preparation  that  caused  him 
some  relief  when,  on  entering  the  Baronet’s 
study,  he  was  received  with  grave  affection  in- 
stead of  the  distress  which  he  had  apprehended.  # 

44  It  is  nothing  to  grieve  you,  Sir  ?”  said  Deron- 
da, in  a tone  rather  of  restored  confidence  than 
question,  as  he  took  the  hand  held  out  to  him. 
There  was  an  unusual  meaning  in  Sir  Hugo’s 
look,  and  a subdued  emotion  in  his  voice,  as  he 
said, 

44  No,  Dan,  no.  Sit  down.  I have  something 
to  say.” 

Deronda  obeyed,  not  without  presentiment.  It 
was  extremely  rare  for  Sir  Hugo  to  show  so 
much  serious  feeling. 

“ Not  to  grieve  me,  my  boy,  no.  At  least,  if 
there  is  nothing  in  it  that  will  grieve  you  too 
much.  But  I hardly  expected  that  this — just  this 
— would  ever  happen.  There  have  been  reasons 
why  I have  never  prepared  you  for  it.  There 
have  been  reasons  why  I have  never  told  you  any 
thing  about  your  parentage.  But  I have  striven 
in  every  way  not  to  make  that  an  injury  to  you.” 

Sir  Hugo  paused,  but  Deronda  could  not  speak. 
He  could  not  say,  “I  have  never  felt  it  an  in- 
jury.” Even  if  that  had  been  true,  he  could  not 
have  trusted  his  voice  to  say  any  thing.  Far 
more  than  any  one  but  himself  could  know  of 
was  hanging  on  this  moment  when  the  secrecy 
was  to  be  broken.  Sir  Hugo  had  never  seen 
the  grand  face  he  delighted  in  so  pale — the  lips 
pressed  together  with  such  a look  of  pain.  He 
went  on  with  a more  anxious  tenderness,  as  if  be 
had  a new  fear  of  wounding.  * 

“ I have  acted  in  obedience  to  your  mother’s 
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wishes.  The  secrecy  was  her  wish.  But  now 
she  desires  to  remove  it  She  desires  to  see  you. 
I will  put  this  letter  into  your  hands,  which  you 
can  look  at  by-and-by.  It  will  merely  tell  you 
what  she  wishes  you  to  do,  and  where  you  will 
find  her.” 

Sir  Hugo  held  out  a letter  written  on  foreign 
paper,  which  Deronda  thrust  into  his  breast  pock- 
et, with  a sense  of  relief  that  he  was  not  called 
on  to  read  any  thing  immediately.  The  emotion 
in  Daniel's  face  bad  gained  on  the  Baronet,  and 
was  visibly  shaking  his  composure.  Sir  Hugo 
found  it  difficult  to  say  more.  And  Deronda's 
whole  soul  was  possessed  by  a question  which 
was  the  hardest  in  the  world  to  utter.  Yet  he 
could  not  bear  to  delay  it  This  was  a sacra- 
mental moment.  If  he  let  it  pass,  he  could  not 
recover  the  influences  under  which  it  was  possi- 
ble to  utter  the  words  and  meet  the  answer.  For 
some  moments  his  eye9  were  cast  down,  and  it 
seemed  to  both  as  if  thoughts  were  in  the  air  be- 
tween them.  But  at  last  Deronda  looked  at  Sir 
Hugo,  and  said,  with  a tremulous  reverence  in  his 
voice-dreading  to  convey  indirectly  the  reproach 
that  affection  had  for  years  been  stifling — 


“ Is  my  father  also  living  ?” 

The  answer  came  immediately  in  a low  em- 
phatic tone : 

“ No.” 

In  the  mingled  emotions  which  followed  that 
answer  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  joy  from 
pain. 

Some  new  light  had  fallen  on  the  past  for  Sir 
Hugo  too  in  this  interview.  After  a silence  in 
which  Deronda  felt  like  one  whose  creed  is  gone 
before  he  has  religiously  embraced  another,  the 
Baronet  said,  in  a tone  of  confession, 

44  Perhaps  I was  wrong,  Dan,  to  undertake  what 
I did.  And  perhaps  I liked  it  a little  too  well — 
having  you  all  to  myself.  But  if  you  have  had 
any  pain  which  I might  have  helped,  I ask  you  to 
forgive  me.” 

44  The  forgiveness  has  long  been  there,”  said’ 
Deronda.  44  The  chief  pain  ha9  always  been  on 
account  of  some  one  else — whom  I never  knew — 
whom  I am  now  to  know.  It  has  not  hindered 
me  from  feeling  an  affection  for  you  which  has 
made  a large  part  of  all  the  life  I remember.” 

It  seemed  one  impulse  that  made  the  two  men 
clasp  each  other's  hand  for  a moment. 


dsiutnr's  fast;  Cjinir. 


THOSE  who  suppose  that  the  popular  interest 
and  excitement  which  naturally  attend  a 
Presidential  election  have  always  been  shown  in 
the  same  way  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  the 
monster  meetings  and  the  universal  stump-speak- 
ing are  a comparatively  modem  practice.  The 
national  nominating  convention  itself  is  not  half 
a century  old.  The  old  practice  was  a caucus  of 
tt^p  members  of  Congress  belonging  to  the  differ- 
ent parties.  The  last  of  these  was  held  with 
doubt  and  protest  in  1824,  and  nominated  Mr. 
Crawford,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Mr. 
Monroe.  But  that  election  was  a 44  scrub-race” 
between  General  Jackson,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
William  H.  Crawford,  and  Henry  Clay,  in  which 
the  caucus  candidate  received  only  forty-one  elect- 
oral votes,  while  Jackson  received  ninety-nine, 
Adam9  eighty-four,  and  Gay  thirty-seven.  This 
was  the  end  of  the  Congressional  nominating  cau- 
cus. The  next  step  was  the  nomination  by  State 
Legislatures,  and  at  length  by  the  National  Con- 
vention. A9  the  method  of  nomination  has  be- 
come more  popular,  the  prosecution  of  the  can- 
vass has  assumed  more  of  the  same  character. 
The  fathers  of  the  Constitution  intended  that  the 
selection  of  a candidate  should  be  made  not  by 
the  voters  themselves,  but  by  representatives 
chosen  by  the  people  for  that  purpose.  But  this 
method  failed  for  obvious  reasons.  The  nomi- 
nation by  the  Congressional  caucus  was  a prac- 
tice which  retained  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
original  plan.  But  the  argument  against  the  one 
was  conclusive  against  the  other,  and  as  the  meth- 
od of  nomination  has  changed,  so  that  of  the 
election  will  probably  be  modified. 

With  the  nominating  conventions,  which  were 
in  the  beginning  often  mass-meetings,  the  system 
of  monster  meetings  was  introduced  The  be- 
ginning is  noticed  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  the 
mofit»experienccd  political  observer  in  the  coun- 
try, with  great  alarm  and  apprehension.  The  con- 


vention of  the  Whig  young  men  in  Baltimore  in 
1840  which  nominated  General  Harrison  amount- 
ed, he  says,  with  amazement,  to  twenty  thousand 
delegates.  This  was  followed  by  44  convocations 
of  thousands  of  people  to  hear  inflammatory  ha- 
rangues against  Martin  Yan  Buren  and  his  ad- 
ministration by  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  and 
all  the  principal  opposition  orators  in  and  out  of 
Congress.”  Mr.  Adams  was  invited  to  address 
such  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Maryland,  but  he  de- 
clined with  a kind  of  terror.  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing's 
political  friends  gave  him  a public  dinner,  amiust 
popular  festivities,  at  Newburyport,  and  invited 
their  neighbor,  the  ex -President,  a tough  and 
courageous  man  of  seventy-six,  to  attend.  But 
he  declined,  and  wrote  in  his  diary : 44  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  Mr.  Saltonstall  were  there,  and  a stump- 
speech  scaffold,  and,  it  is  said,  a procession  of 
six  thousand  people  or  more,  and  a dinner  of 
eighteen  hundred.  Here  is  a revolution  in  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  people.  Where  will 
it  end  ? These  are  party  movements,  and  must, 
in  the  natural  progress  of  things,  become  antag- 
onistical  These  meetings  can  not  be  multiplied 
in  numbers  and  frequency  without  resulting  in 
yet  deeper  tragedies.  Their  manifest  tendency 
is  to  civil  war.” 

The  experience  of  a generation  has  not  justi- 
fied these  lugubrious  forebodings,  which  were  yet 
natural  to  a public  man,  seventy-six  years  old, 
who  had  seen  the  earlier  and  simpler  methods. 
A man,  however,  w ho  had  also  seen  the  election 
of  Jefferson  by  the  House  might  have  felt  that 
there  was  no  more  danger  in  the  popular  than  in 
the  exclusive  system.  Party  spirit  was  never 
more  fierce  than  in  the  younger  days  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  The  later  methods  of  free  and 
general  expression  have  remedied  some  of  its 
perils.  The  very  canvass  which  Mr.  Adams  con- 
templated with  astonishment  and  dread  was  full 
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of  good  humor.  It  will  always  be  known  as  the 
hard-cider  campaign,  and  it  was  a kind  of  uni- 
versal jollification.  “ Lillibullero”  did  not  more 
surely  sing  King  James  out  of  the  three  king- 
doms than  “Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too”  sang  Van 
Buren  out  of  the  Presidency. 

There  will  be  nothing  at  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition so  remarkable  and  significant  to  that  dis- 
tinguished visitor,  “the  thoughtful  foreigner,” 
as  the  spectacle  of  the  nation  itself  engaged  in 
the  canvass  for  the  Presidency.  It  is  at  such 
times,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  assemblies  stim- 
ulated and  swayed  by  partisan  oratory,  that  the 
essential  character  of  our  system  is  seen.  The 
meetings  are  huge,  but  they  are  instinctively  self- 
governing.  The  police  would  be  powerless  should 
they  attempt  to  cope  with  any  serious  disturbance 
at  such  meetings,  except  from  the  consciousness 
of  every  officer  that  he  is  supported  by  the  ap- 
proval, and  if  necessary  the  muscle,  of  the  vast 
multitude.  The  crowd  does  not  represent  hostil- 
ity to  the  government  or  to  law,  for  it  is  itself 
consciously  part  of  the  government  and  of  the  law- 
making power.  Moreover,  the  great  meetings  are 
great  safety-valves.  Passion  exhales  in  free  ex- 
pression. The  appeal  to  rancorous  and  mischiev- 
ous feeling  fails  in  a comfortable  and  good-na- 
tured crowd  of  industrious  people  who  have  a 
real  “ stake  in  the  state” — and  almost  every  large 
collection  of  Americans  must  be  of  that  kind— 
as  Canning’s  radical  failed  with  the  needy  knife- 
grinder.  Indeed,  it  is  the  radical  who  must  have  a 
story  to  tell.  The  first  requirement  of  the  orator 
of  a monster  meeting  in  a Presidential  campaign 
is  that  he  shall  be  entertaining.  Mr.  Webster 
did  not  prove  to  be  the  hero  of  such  assemblies. 
“ Tom”  Corwin,  “ Jim  Nye” — then  on  the  other 
side — and  in  one  year  John  Van  Buren,  were  the 
kind  of  orator  that  the  occasion  demauded.  Mr. 
Adams  would  have  been  lost  in  amazement  if  he 
could  have  known  that,  twenty  years  after  he  saw 
with  fear  the  beginning  of  the  mass-meetings, 
and  on  the  eve  of  a dreadful  civil  war,  the  Presi- 
dential canvass  would  be  conducted  with  perfect 
toleration  upon  both  sides  in  that  part  of  the 
country  where  there  were  two  sides. 

The  “ thoughtful  foreigner”  will  see  the  same 
spectacle  this  year,  happily  without  the  gloomy 
background.  He  will  see  the  whole  country  po- 
litically alive,  active,  and  noisy.  Huge  meetings, 
tumultuous  enthusiasm,  endless  speeches,  music, 
fire-works,  shouting  that  will  seem  to  ring  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  then  a quiet  voting  between  sun- 
rise and  sunset  of  a November,  day,  followed  by 
universal  acquiescence  in  the  result,  and  the  re- 
turn of  every  body  to  his  ordinary  occupation. 
It  will  be  a spectacle  more  inspiring  than  that  of 
Japanese  ware  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition — a 
result  worth  a hundred  years  of  experiment 

Madame  Roland  did  not  love  liberty  less  be- 
cause of  the  crimes  which  she  deplored  as  com- 
mitted in  its  name,  and  doubtless  the  stanch  be- 
lievers in  “ spiritualism”  do  not  relax  their  faith 
because  of  the  exposure  of  dishonesty  upon  the 
part  of  some  who  pretend  to  be  faithful.  It  has, 
indeed,  always  been  unfortunate  for  those  who 
sincerely  hold  that  the  familiar  phenomena  of 
“table-tipping”  and  “ rapping”  and  mysterious 
sounds  and  Bights  are  manifestations  of  the  agen- 
cy of  the  departed  spirits  of  men  and  women, 
that  the  beginning  of  the  new  dispensation  was 


the  Rochester  “ knockings.  ” There  is  great  doubt 
—or,  as  would  be  alleged  by  many,  great  certain- 
ty— about  the  Rochester  knockings.  They  would 
in  any  case  be  a very  unstable  foundation  for  re- 
ligious faith.  But  it  is  certainly  not  surprising 
that  there  should  have  been  canny  speculators 
who  would  turn  to  their  private  pecuniary  advan- 
tage the  curiosity,  or  the  faith,  or  the  credulity 
that  the  subject  excited.  These  speculators,  of 
both  sexes,  have  attended  the  progress  of  44  spir- 
itualism” from  the  beginning,  with  the  effect,  so 
exceedingly  disagreeable  to  the  sincerely  faithful, 
of  showing  that  the  most  extraordinary  and  in- 
explicable of  all  the  phenomena  are  simply  clever 
juggling  tricks. 

The  persuasive  spirit  of  Katie  King,  which  so 
deeply  influenced  Mr.  Wallace  and  other  men  of 
science  and  note  in  England,  was  unable  to  cope 
with  the  unsparing  rigors  of  our  climate,  and 
turned  out  to  be  a very  simple  deception.  The 
more  recent  wonders  of  the  same  kind  also  have 
been  wholly  deprived  of  their  miraculous  charac- 
ter. Indeed,  the  grave  trouble  with  the  phenom- 
ena has  always  been  their  ludicrous  character. 
There  are,  however,  instances  of  singular  responses 
made  by  the  44  mediums”  to  certain  questions — 
evidences  of  knowledge  of  things  peculiarly  in- 
timate and  personal,  which  are  curious  and  sur- 
prising, and  for  the  explanation  of  which  the  key 
seems  not  to  have  been  found.  These,  however, 
may  fairly  be  classed  with  all  well-attested  phe- 
nomena of  the  night  side  of  nature.  And  ak 
many  other  apparently  inexplicable  phenomena 
occurring  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same 
circumstances  are  attributed  by  the  operators  to 
spiritual  agencies,  but  prove  to  be  the  result  of 
exceedingly  material  forces,  it  is  illogical  to  as- 
sume that  the  rest  can  not  have  a similar  expla- 
nation. Many,  fortunately,  require  none.  The 
poetry  of  the  departed  Shakespeare  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  translated  Bacon  or  Franklin  are 
plainly  due  to  lunar  influences  not  in  heaven,  but 
upon  earth.  Consolation  administered  by  spry 
table  legs,  and  assurances  of  immortality  proceed- 
ing from  tambourines,  happily  do  not  cry  for  ex- 
planation. They  explain  themselves.  Signor  Blitz 
could  give  such  spirits  odds  and  win  the  game. 

One  of  the  recent  avatars  was  that  of  a woman 
who,  being  tied  fast,  was  in  some  manner  waited 
upon  by  mysterious  agencies,  which  did  what  no 
living  person  could  do  who  could  not  use  arms, 
hands,  feet,  or  body.  As  usual,  the  things  were 
done  behind  a screen.  The 44  spirits”  are  not  con- 
tent with  their  own  invisibility.  The  laws  of  the 
spiritual  world,  it  seems,  require  that  the  medium 
through  whom  they  manifest  themselves  should 
be  invisible  also.  If  a guitar  is  played,  it  must 
be  in  a box  or  a cabinet,  or  in  the  dark,  or  be- 
hind a screen.  Why  the  spirits  of  heavenly  light 
fear  the  light  of  earth,  or  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect  are  unwilling  to  confront  the  gaze 
of  very  unjust  and  imperfect  men,  doth  not  ap- 
pear. The  medium  can  only  assure  us  that  it  is 
part  of  the  mystery.  Doubtless  there  are  many 
honest  people  who  went  to  the  exhibitions  of  the 
medium,  paying  money  at  the  door,  and  who  came 
away  firmly  convinced  that  they  had  witnessed 
supernatural  phenomena.  For  how  could  a wom- 
an with  her  hands  tied  behind  her  back  thrum  a 
guitar,  put  a pail  upon  her  head,  drive  a nail  into 
a board,  blow  a flageolet,  or  tie  a knot  in  adband 
around  her  neck  ? 
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These  were  precisely  the  questions  which  Mr.  | appropriate  to  the  Fourth  of  July  of  this  year  of 


W.  Irving  Bishop  undertook  to  answer.  That 
such  things  could  be  done  by  spirits  he  did  not 
propose  to  question.  He  would  only  show  that 
they  could  be  done  by  men  and  women  also.  If 
he  could  do  this,  the  “ supernatural”  element 
would  vanish,  and  the  44  medium’*  would  be  com- 
pelled to  prove  that  they  were  not  done  by  her 
clever  self  behind  the  screen.  If,  again,  she  could 
not  prove  this,  she  must  be  considered  an  exposed 
u humbug,”  and  44  spiritualism”  would  have  severe- 
ly suffered,  as  when  poor  Katie  King  yielded  to 
the  pitiless  confession  of  Mrs.  Somebody  in  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Irving  Bishop  did  what  he  prom- 
ised. In  company  with  a committee  of  well- 
known  citizens  of  New  York  of  high  character, 
he  appeared  upon  the  platform  at  Chickering 
Hall.  He  was  placed  in  a chair,  and  his  handis 
were  tied  closely  to  a ring  in  a post  behind  him, 
and  his  neck  was  tied  to  another,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  the  gairote. 
His  feet  were  also  tied  together  by  a rope,  the 
end  of  which  was  held  by  a spectator.  A tam- 
bourine was  then  laid  upon  his  lap,  with  several 
bells,  and,  like  the  44  medium,”  he  was  then  hidden 
by  a curtain  drawn  before  him.  Instantly  the 
tambourine  resounded,  the  bells  rang,  and  both 
tambourine  and  bells  came  flying  over  the  cur- 
tain, which  was  at  once  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Bishop 
was  found  closely  tied.  It  was  obviously  myste- 
rious, and  probably  the  work  of  spirits.  Perhaps 
Plato  and  Galileo  were  thus  illustrating  the  im- 
mortality of  the  60ul. 

A board  with  a nail  and  hammer  was  placed 
by  his  side,  the  curtain  was  drawn,  and  instantly 
hammering  was  heard.  The  curtain  was  pulled 
back  ; Mr.  Bishop  was  tied  close,  and  the  spirits 
had  hammered  the  nail  fast  into  the  board.  A 
pail  was  placed  upon  his  lap,  the  curtain  drawn 
to  supply  the  proper  spiritual  conditions,  and  the 
next  moment  he  was  seen  with  the  pail,  like  a 
night-cap,  upon  his  head.  A doll  was  cut  from 
paper,  a guitar  was  played,  water  was  drunk  from 
a tumbler  on  his  knee,  while  his  feet  were  held 
fast  and  his  neck  tied  close  to  a ring  behind  him. 
All  was  done  behind  a screen,  and  if  it  was  not 
spirits,  what  was  it  ? It  is  the  question  which 
very  honest  and  intelligent  and  scientifie  men 
have  asked.  No  man  bound  in  this  manner  could 
possibly  do  these  things.  But  they  are  done. 
No  human  collusion  is  possible.  What  does 
them  ? “ My  hands,”  answered  Mr.  Bishop.  And 
forthwith,  bound  as  he  was,  and  in  full  view  of 
the  audience,  he  repeated  what  he  had  done  be- 
hind the  curtain,  and  showed  that  it  was  due  to 
suppleness,  agility,  great  quickness,  and  self-pos- 
session. Alas  for  Plato  and  Galileo  ! Supemat- 
uraiism  ? Spiritual  agencies  f Does  the  courte- 
ous reader  recall  the  concluding  words  of  Dr. 
Btownson’s  diaries  Eltcood,  “And  Elizabeth — 
will  you  tell  us  nothing  of  her  ? Pardon  me : I 
have  planted  wild  flowers  upon  her  grave  and 
watered  them  with  my  tears.” 

Our  friends  the  pessimists  are  turning  the  Cen- 
tennial season  to  good  account,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  that  their  labors  will  not  be  unfruitful. 
Their  philosophy  is  not  unlike  Carlyle’s,  the  se- 
cret whisper  of  whose  protest  and  satire  seems 
always  to  be,  “ Think  what  we  might  be,  and  see 
what  wc  are  1”  Just  now,  however,  the  pessimist 
philosophers  are  more  inclined  to  say,  as  more 


grace,  “ Think  what  we  were,  and  see  what  we 
are !”  They  have  a good  deal  of  comfort  in  con- 
templating some  things  that  not  even  the  most 
resolute  optimist  can  help  seeing ; and  if  he  sug- 
gests that  notwithstanding  he  has  not  yet  lost  ml 
faith,  and  believes  that  some  may  yet  be  saved, 
they  reply,  with  the  good  old  Calvinist  lady,  that 
they  hope  for  better  things.  The  past  to  which 
we  are  so  ruefully  referred  was  not  altogether 
a millennial  time.  It  is  wise  to  remember  that, 
and  to  insist  upon  testing  the  golden  age,  not, 
indeed,  to  excuse  ourselves,  but  to  save  ourselves 
from  the  direful  conclusion  that  we  are  all  de- 
teriorating and  fast  sinking  hopelessly  into  the 
“ mud  oceans.” 

The  Easy  Chair  lately  encountered  a knight  of 
the  most  woful  visage,  who  announced  that  Amer- 
ica was  a dead  failure,  that  it  had  demonstrated 
the  futility  of  popular  government,  and  that  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  us  would  be  to 
organize  a sound  monarchy.  The  Easy  Chair 
inquired  what  model  oould  be  recommended — 
whether  we  should  take,  of  existing  monarchies, 
England,  Spain,  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  or  Aus- 
tria as  our  example,  and  whether,  upon  the  whole, 
it  were  more  desirable  to  be  a subject  of  either 
of  those  crowns  or  a citizen  of  the  United  States, 
errors  excepted.  The  woful  knight  declared  that 
there  were  very  many  things  that  could  be  wisely 
borrowed  from  England,  for  instance.  44  There  is 
nothing  truer,”  replied  the  Easy  Chair ; 44  but  could 
the  mother  country  wisely  learn  nothing  from  her 
child  ?”  Then  the  wofui  knight,  in  the  language 
of  the  prize  ring,  came  up  Bmiling,  for  he  instant- 
ly said,  “ Look  at  the  leading  public  men  in  En- 
gland a hundred  years  ago  and  at  the  leaders 
now.  Then  look  at  the  American  leaders  in  pub- 
lic life  a hundred  years  ago  and  at  those  of  to- 
day. Which  country  showB  the  higher  type? 
which  shows  progress  or  decline  ? Or,  again,” 
said  the  woful  knight,  pressing  home,  44  consider 
the  tone  of  public  life  and  men  then  and  now, 
and  say  honestly  is  it  now  higher  or  lower  than 
then  ?” 

Under  certain  circumstances  the  Easy  Chair 
has  always  found  great  comfort  in  the  remark  of 
a venerable  preacher,  who,  having  stated  his  prop- 
osition and  the  objections  to  it,  gravely  concluded, 
44  And  thus,  brethren,  we  see  that  there  is  a great 
deal  to  be  said  upon  both  sides.”  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  our  history,  some  of 
the  noble  men  of  all  history,  were  leaders  in 
American  affairs  a century  ago.  There  was  one 
man  whose  name  is  as  illustrious  as  that  of  any 
man  at  any  time  in  any  country.  There  were 
others  around  him  only  less  than  he.  At  the  end 
of  the  Revolution,  Jay,  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Lau- 
rens were  sent  to  negotiate  the  treaty  with  En- 
gland. There  were  no  purer  patriots,  no  better 
men.  But  the  Continental  Congress  instructed 
them  to  do  nothing  but  by  the  advice  of  the 
French  minister,  the  Count  de  Vcrgennes.  We 
are  apt  to  think  of  the  people  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  as  ready  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  for  the  great  cause  of  independence,  and 
devoted  with  affection  and  enthusiasm  to  Wash- 
ington. Yet  the  Conway  cabal  to  supersede  him 
in  the  midst  of  the  war  had  the  sympathy  of 
44  Old  Put”  and  of  Samuel  Adams,  while  the  little 
army  was  most  scantily  and  grudgingly  sup- 
ported. When  the  hour  for  disbonding  ap* 
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proached,  they  were  unable  to  get  their  pay,  and 
some  of  the  officers  seriously  thought  of  retain- 
ing the  soldiers  under  arms  until  their  just  dues 
were  paid.  Even  Washington  said  that  a large 
part  of  the  officers,  who  had  served  so  well  and 
sacrificed  every  thing  for  the  country,  had  noth- 
ing better  than  a jail  to  expect  if  they  were  dis- 
charged without  payment  of  their  accounts.  In 
fact,  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  went  to  their 
homes  with  no  other  pay  than  their  pockets  full 
of  rags  called  money,  but  so  utterly,  worthless 
that  they  became  the  synonym  of  worthlessness. 
44  Not  worth  a Continental,’’  as  Mr.  Morris  says  in 
his  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  meant  inconceiv- 
ably valueless.  If  the  popular  gratitude  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  soldiers  who  have  saved  the  life 
or  liberties  of  the  country  be  a measure  of  the 
sincerity  of  patriotism,  the  close  of  the  centuiy 
does  not  compare  unfavorably  with  the  beginning. 

If  it  must  be  conceded  to  the  woful  knight 
that  the  number  of  truly  great  and  able  men  in 
public  life  was  proportionately  larger  then  than 
now,  it  may  also  be  said  that,  like  the  Elizabethan 
literary  era  in  England,  the  Revolutionary  epoch 
in  America  was  exceptional  in  its  men.  But  the 
days  of  Jefferson’s  and  Adams’s  contest,  the  days 
of  Aaron  Burr  and  the  Jacobin  clubs,  with  the 
earlier  dismal  decade  after  the  war,  when  the 
country  had  neither  union,  nor  efficient  govern- 
ment, nor  foreign  respect,  nor  domestic  confi- 
dence— when  the  general  tone  of  public  morality 
was  painfully  low,  and  the  very  foundations  of 
political  society  seemed  to  be  crumbling — the  sit- 
uation, indeed,  described  with  vivid  power  by  Ham- 
ilton in  the  fifteenth  number  of  the  Federalist — 
were  days  to  which  even  now  we  can  recur  with- 
out longing  or  bitter  regret.  Party  spirit  runs 
high  among  us,  but  with  all  our  ardor  and  un- 
sparing invective,  we  do  not  surpass  the  vitupera- 
tion and  unfairness  and  slander  of  the  earlier 
epoch.  The  time  in  which  a man  lives  seems  to 
him  the  worst  time.  But  his  father  looks  placid- 
ly upon  the  trials  of  the  son,  and  remembers  that 
his  own  were  quite  as  severe.  The  war  that  we 
have  seen  has  left  us  some  figures  quite  as  im- 
posing and  revered  as  those  of  the  Revolution. 
And  if  we  justly  deplore  many  of  the  conse- 
quences that  have  naturally  followed  the  war, 
not  less  did  Hamilton  say  at  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
olution, in  the  paper  to  which  the  Easy  Chair  has 
alluded, 44  We  may,  indeed,  with  propriety  be  said 
to  have  reached  almost  the  last  stage  of  national 
humiliation.”  That  our  fathers  were  in  the  mud 
is,  indeed,  no  reason  that  we  should  be  satisfied 
to  be  in  the  mire.  But  it  is  a reason  for  believ- 
ing that  we  have  not  invented  uncleanness. 

The  woful  knight  must  scan  the  history  of  a 
hundred  years;  he  must  consider  the  situation 
from  1780  to  1790;  the  enormous  development 
that  followed,  with  its  congenital  and  fatal  vice ; 
the  consequent  war,  its  character,  its  extent,  and 
its  result;  he  must  see  the  tranquil  dispersion 
of  the. armies;  the  reunion  in  Congress  without 
the  shadow  of  a scaffold  falling  upon  it;  the 
demoralization  that  inevitably  follows  war ; the 
financial  expansion  and  reaction,  official  mis- 
conduct, and  with  them  all,  good  and  bad,  the 
quick  perception  of  the  evils  and  the  swift  uni- 
versal popular  demand  and  resolution  that  they 
shall  be  remedied,  and  that  not  so  much  the  act- 
ual as  the  ideal  tone  and  methods  of  an  earlier 
day  shall  be  restored ; and  the  pessimist  knight 


of  the  woful  countenance  will  hardly  deny  that 
his  fellow-citizen  who  insists  upon  not  despairing, 
and  who  is  proud  with  generous  and  hopeful 
pride  that  he  is  an  American,  has  good  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 

What  was  known  a generation  ago  as  tran- 
scendentalism was  not  only  a philosophy,  but  a 
life.  To  the  world  at  large  its  most  tangible 
phenomenon  was  Brook  Farm,  but  its  real  power 
is  the  influence  which,  through  those  who  were 
moulded  by  it,  it  has  exerted  upon  American 
thought  and  society.  Mr.  Frothingham  has  writ- 
ten a delightful  history  of  the  transcendental 
epoch  in  its  various  aspects,  which  must  become 
a permanent  authority  for  a just  estimate  of  one 
element  in  the  development  of  our  national  char- 
acter. A comprehensive  and  scholarly  sketch  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  transcendental  phi- 
losophy, which  treats  a subject  remote  from  gen- 
eral sympathy  with  a certain  charm  which  is  free 
from  superficiality,  is  followed  by  descriptions  of 
the  kind  of  work  done  by  the  leaders  of  the 
44  newness,”  and  of  the  characteristics  of  the  lead- 
ers themselves.  The  germ  was  the  study  of  the 
German  philosophy  of  Kant  and  his  followers, 
interpreted  in  England  by  Coleridge,  and  culti- 
vated by  a circle  of  Boston  scholars.  Perhaps 
the  local  and  social  spring  of  the  movement  may 
be  found  in  the  assemblies  for  intellectual  inter- 
course at  the  famous  Dr.  Channing’s.  His  sensi- 
tive spiritual  nature,  his  tranquil  and  refined  man- 
ner, and  his  slight  person  were  a kind  of  avatar 
of  the  new  impulse.  Those  who  recall  him  speak 
of  him  with  an  affectionate  reverence  and  tender- 
ness which  are  full  of  suggestion  of  the  peculiar 
quality  of  his  character.  His  personal  influence 
as  an  orator  was  masterful  but  gentle.  It  was 
the  fullness  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  sweetness  and 
light  He  went  to  lecture  in  Philadelphia.  The 
hall  was  very  full,  and  the  great  crowd  listened 
intently.  He  spoke  wholly  without  loudness,  or 
declamation,  or  passion,  and  with  entire  simplici- 
ty. Presently  he  said,  quietly,  that  he  was  fa- 
tigued, and  would  rest  for  a moment  He  seated 
himself,  while  the  audience  remained  perfectly 
still,  and  after  pausing  for  some  minutes  he  arose 
and  resumed  the  even  thread  of  his  discourse. 

Dr.  Channing  had  already  a great  literary  rep- 
utation, and  the  young  scholars  and  seekers  nat- 
urally sought  him.  But  he  was  an  invalid,  and 
never  an  aggressive  reformer,  as  some  of  his  dis- 
ciples became.  As  the  questions  of  the  time  be- 
came more  positive  and  the  feeling  of  the  schol- 
arly circle  gradually  demanded  some  form  of 
experimental  action,  the  place  of  meeting  was 
gradually  changed  to  the  house  of  Mr.  George 
Ripley,  then  a settled  clergyman  in  Boston,  and 
his  real  prominence  in  the  transcendental  move- 
ment is  for  the  first  time  properly  stated  by  Mr. 
Frothingham.  Since  those  dayB  Mr.  Ripley  has 
become  widely  known  as  the  chief  of  literary 
critics  in  the  daily  press,  where  his  humane  and 
comprehensive  spirit,  his  ample  and  well-ordered 
scholarship,  his  shrewd  perception  and  love  of 
justice,  have  endeared  him  to  writers  and  readers 
as  both  the  truest  and  kindest  of  critics.  His 
service  in  this  way  to  American  literature  has 
been  great  and  constant,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
debts  that  the  country  owes  to  the  transcendental 
movement.  In  the  earlier  day  of  which  the  Easy 
Chair  is  speaking,  Mr.  Ripley  was  one  of  the  few 
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American  scholars  who  were  thoroughly  familiar 
with  German  theology  and  philosophy,  and  his 
word  had  therefore  a weight  in  the  general  dis- 
cussion which  was  not  surpassed.  It  was  in  his 
library  that  the  project  of  Brook  Farm  took 
shape,  and  under  his  auspices  that  that  Arcadian 
experiment  was  finally  begun. 

The  name  of  Brook  Farm  has  a very  vague 
significance  to  those  to  whom  it  means  any  thing 
whatever,  and  Mr.  Frothingham  seems  to  be  of 
opinion  that  its  story  will  never  be  adequately, 
even  if  formally,  told.  This  is  not  surprising,  for 
those  of  its  leaders  who  are  still  living  are  no 
longer  young,  and  the  subject  is  not  one  that 
would  readily  take  literary  form.  The  most  com- 
plete attempt  to  depict  that  Arcadia,  but  by  im- 
plication and  suggestion  rather  than  by  detailed 
description,  was  made  in  a series  of  papers  pub- 
lished in  early  numbers  of  the  Old  cuid  New  mag- 
azine. Mr.  Hawthorne’s  references  to  it  in  his 
Note-Books  rather  dissipate  any  dreamy  character 
which  it  may  have  acquired,  and  he  always  spoke 
of  it  in  the  tone  of  his  notes.  He  expressly  de- 
clared, also,  that  the  Bliihedale  Romance  was  not 
to  be  taken  as  a picture  of  Brook  Farm  and  the 
life  there.  But  that  romance  was  the  real  im- 
pression which  he  brought  away — the  impression 
of  the  imagination.  It  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten but  for  Brook  Farm,  and  it  is  the  chief  purely 
creative  product  and  account  in  literature  of  the 
spirit  of  that  time.  Mr.  Emerson’s  essays  were 
among  the  moving  and  inspiring  forces,  as  they 
are  the  noble  and  permanent  record,  of  the  tran- 
scendental spirit 

The  Easy  Chair  describes  Brook  Farm  as  an 
Arcadia,  for  such  in  effect  was  the  intention,  and 
such  is  the  retrospect  to  those  who  recall  the 
hope  from  which  it  sprang.  Hawthorne’s  humor 
was  always  touched  by  the  contrast  between  his 
expectation  and  his  experience  there.  “ I went 
for  poetry,  and  I found  muck,”  he  used  to  say, 
with  a smile ; u I went  to  drive  the  horses  of  the 
sun,  and  I sat  in  the  manure  milking  a kicking 
cow.”  And  the  curious  visitors  who  came  to  see 
poetTy  in  practice,  quoting  George  Herbert,  a fa- 
vorite poet  of  the  transcendentalists, 

“ Who  sweeps  a room  as  for  thy  laws 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine,” 

saw  with  dismay  hard  work  on  every  side,  plain 
houses  and  simple  fare,  and  a routine  with  little 
(esthetic  aspect  Individual  whims  in  dress  and 
conduct,  however,  were  exceptional  in  the  golden 
age  or  early  days  at  Brook  Farm,  and  those  are 
wholly  in  error  who  suppose  it  to  have  been  a 
grotesque  colony  of  idealogues.  It  was  originally 
a company  of  highly  educated  and  refined  persons, 
who  felt  that  the  immense  disparity  of  condition 
and  opportunity  in  the  world  was  a practical  in- 
justice full  of  peril  for  society,  and  that  the  vital 
and  fundamental  principle  of  Christianity  was 
universally  rejected  by  Christendom  as  imprac- 
ticable. Every  person,  they  held,  is  entitled  to 
mental  and  moral  culture,  but  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  enjoy  his  rights  as  long  as  all  the 
hard  physical  work  of  the  world  is  done  by  a part 
only  of  its  inhabitants.  Were  that  work  limited 
to  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  shared  by 
all,  all  would  find  an  equal  opportunity  for  high- 
er cultivation  and  development,  and  the  evil  of 
an  unnatural  and  cruelly  artificial  system  of  so- 
ciety would  disappear.  It  was  a thought  and  a 
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hope  as  old  as  humanity,  and  as  generous  as  old. 
No  common  mind  would  have  cherished  such  a 
purpose,  no  mean  nature  have  attempted  to  make 
the  dream  real.  The  practical  effort  failed  in  its 
immediate  object,  but,  in  the  high  purposes  it 
confirmed  and  strengthened,  it  had  remote  and 
happy  effects  which  are  much  more  than  per- 
sonal. 

It  is  an  error,  which  Mr.  Frothingham  corrects, 
to  suppose  that  many  of  the  more  famous  44  tran- 
scendentalists” were  of  the  Brook  Farm  com- 
pany. Mr.  Emerson,  for  instance,  was  never 
there  except  as  a visitor.  Margaret  Fuller  was 
often  a visitor,  and  passed  many  days  together  as 
a guest,  but  she  was  never,  except  in  sympathy, 
one  of  the  Brook  Farmers.  Theodore  Parker 
was  a neighbor,  and  had  friendly  relations  with 
many  of  the  fraternity,  but  he  seldom  came  to 
the  farm.  Meanwhile  the  enterprise  was  con- 
sidered an  unspeakable  folly,  or  worse,  by  the 
conservative  circle  of  Boston.  In  Boston,  where 
a very  large  part  of  the  44  leaders”  of  society  in 
every  way  were  Unitarians,  Unitarian  conserva- 
tism was  most  peremptory  and  austere.  The 
entire  circle  of  which  Mr.  Ticknor — whose  lately 
published  life  and  letters  is  a delightful  book,  of 
which  the  Easy  Chair  has  before  spoken — was 
the  centre  or  representative,  the  world  of  Everett 
and  Prescott  and  their  friends,  regarded  tran- 
scendentalism and  Brook  Farm,  its  fruit,  with 
good-humored  wonder  as  with  Prescott,  or  with 
severe  reprobation  as  with  Mr.  Ticknor.  The 
general  feeling  in  regard  to  Mr.  Emerson,  who 
was  accounted  the  head  of  the  school,  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1840.  The 
old  gentleman,  whose  glory  is  that  he  was  a moral 
and  political  gladiator  and  controversialist,  de- 
plores the  doom  of  the  Christian  Church  to  be 
always  racked  with  differences  and  debates,  and 
after  speaking  of  44  other  wanderings  of  mind” 
that  “let  the  wolf  into  the  fold,”  proceeds  to 
say : 44  A young  man  named  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, a son  of  my  once-loved  friend  William  Em- 
erson, and  a classmate  of  my  lamented  son  George, 
after  failing  in  the  every-day  avocations  of  a 
Unitarian  preacher  and  school-master,  starts  a 
new  doctrine  of  4 transcendentalism,’  declares  all 
the  old  revelations  superannuated  and  worn  out, 
and  announces  the  approach  of  new  revelations.” 
Mr.  Adams  was  just  on  the  eve  of  his  antislavery 
career,  but  he  continues  : 44  Garrison  and  the  non- 
resistant  Abolitionists,  Brownson  and  the  Marat 
democrats,  phrenology  and  animal  magnetism,  all 
come  in,  furnishing  each  some  plausible  rascality 
as  an  ingredient  for  the  bubbling  caldron  of  re- 
ligion and  politics.”  C.  P.  Cranch,  the  poet  and 
painter,  was  a relative  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  then  a 
clergyman ; and  the  astounded  ex-President  says : 
44  Pearse  Cranch,  ex  ephebis,  preached  here  last 
week,  and  gave  out  quite  a stream  of  transcend- 
entalism most  unexpectedly.” 

This  was  the  general  view  of  transcendental- 
ism and  its  teachers  and  disciples  held  by  the 
social,  political,  and  religious  establishment.  The 
separation  and  specialty  of  the 44  movement”  soon 
passed.  The  leaders  and  followers  were  absorb- 
ed in  the  great  world  of  America ; but  that  world 
has  been  deeply  affected  and  moulded  by  this 
seemingly  slight  and  transitory  impulse.  How 
much  of  the  wise  and  universal  liberalizing  of  all 
views  and  methods  is  due  to  it  f How  much  of 
the  moral  training  that  revealed  itself  in  the  war 
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was  part  of  its  influence?  The  transcendental 
or  spiritual  philosophy  has  been  strenuously  ques- 
tioned and  assailed.  But  the  life  and  character 
it  fostered  are  its  sufficient  vindication.  Noth- 
ing, indeed,  should  teach  the  most  positive  dog- 
matist the  value  and  the  virtue  of  charity  more 
than  such  a passage  as  that  just  quoted  from  Mr. 
Adams's  diary.  If  any  man  in  the  world  thought 
that  he  “ knew  what  he  was  talking  about,”  it 
was  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  in  certain  direc- 
tions and  upon  certain  themes  he  was  justified  in 
thinking  so.  But  this  allusion  to  Mr.  Emerson, 
and  the  absolute  incapacity  of  Mr.  Adams  to  un- 
derstand the  transcendental  impulse  or  to  sym- 
pathize with  it  while  he  wrote  so  surely,  are  both 
amusing  and  pathetic.  It  is  like  stout  old  Ad- 
miral Montague,  loyal  to  King  George  and  the  in- 


tegrity of  the  British  Empire,  shaking  his  fist  in 
rage  at  Sam  Adams's  rebel  friends  as  they  re- 
turned from  the  tea  ships,  and  shouting  to  them 
that  they  would  soon  and  righteously  come  to  the 
gallows.  How  surprised  would  Mr.  Adams  have 
been  could  some  good  genius  have  whispered  to 
him,  as  he  denounced  one  of  the  regenerating  im- 
pulses of  his  time,  that  he  was  doing  what  one  of 
the  men  whom  he  would  least  like  to  resemble 
did  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution — the  anon- 
ymous Boston  Tory  who  wrote,  in  1774,  “That 
mighty  wise  patriot,  Mr.  John  Hancock,  from  the 
Old  South  Meeting-house,  has  lately  repeated  a 
hash  of  abusive  treasonable  stuff  composed  for 
him  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Divine  Sam- 
uel Cooper,  that  rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  very  hon- 
est Samuel  Adams,  clerk.” 


(EMtar’s  liftrartj  Utrorli: 


THE  life  story  of  a great  and  good  man  is  al- 
ways an  inspiration.  This  is  emphatically 
true  of  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Rev.  Dr.  Mi  Clin- 
tock , by  his  co-laborer  and  friend,  Dr.  G.  R.  Crooks 
(Nelson  and  Phillips).  For  Dr.  M‘Clintock’s  great- 
ness was  of  a kind  that  encourages  imitation  and 
quickens  aspiration — the  greatness  of  singleness 
of  purpose,  assiduity  of  industry,  unselfishness  of 
spirit,  and  unflinching  courage.  He  was  neither 
bom  great,  nor  had  greatness  thrust  upon  him ; 
he  achieved  it ; and  this  he  did  by  consecrating 
himself  once  for  all  to  the  service  of  God  and  his 
fellow-men,  and  then  by  doing  with  his  might 
whatever  his  hand  found  to  do.  He  threw  him- 
self with  equal  ardor  into  every  pursuit,  and  ac- 
complished success  in  positions  60  different,  that 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  to 
which  form  of  work  he  was  best  adapted.  As 
professor,  first  of  mathematics  and  afterward  of 
the  classics,  in  Dickinson  College,  he  was  a de- 
served favorite  with  his  pupils.  As  a defender 
of  fugitive  slaves,  he  proved  himself  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  law,  though  never  trained  for 
the  bar.  As  editor  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly 
Review , he  not  only  gave  to  it  the  character  which 
it  has  ever  since  maintained,  but  put  forth  a po- 
tent and  palpable  influence  in  elevating  the  schol- 
arship of  the  Church,  and  in  directing  the  thoughts 
of  its  ministry  to  the  problems  of  modem  life. 
As  a preacher  and  pastor,  he  built  up  St.  Paul’s, 
in  this  city,  from  its  foundations,  and  held  to- 
gether the  American  chapel  in  Paris,  at  a time 
when  our  civil  war  threatened  to  destroy  and 
disintegrate  its  congregation.  As  a statesman, 
he  contributed  to  the  rectification  of  public  opin- 
ion in  Great  Britain  by  his  appeals  from  the 
officials  and  the  aristocratic  few  whom  they  rep- 
resented, to  the  consciences  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  plebeian  many  whose  opinions  they  dared 
not  disregard.  As  an  administrator,  he  built  up 
Drew  Seminary  on  so  firm  a foundation  that  the 
partial  failure  of  its  endowment  has  not  serious- 
ly impaired  its  present  usefulness  or  its  future 
prospects.  As  a scholar  and  thinker,  he  laid  the 
foundations  for  a great  religious  cyclopedia,  his 
best,  as  it  will  be  his  most  enduring,  monument, 
which  in  the  breadth  of  its  view,  the  catholicity 
of  its  spirit,  and  the  thoroughness  of  its  literary 
workmanship  is  a worthy  embodiment  of  the 


architect  who  designed  and  in  no  small  measure 
built  it.  Dr.  Crooks  has  done  his  work  well  He 
tells  the  story  briefly  in  his  own  language,  and 
appends  to  each  chapter  the  letters  which  are 
pertinent  thereto,  thus  adding  the  autobiograph- 
ical element  without  perplexing  the  reader  by 
the  constant  interjection  of  letters  to  break  the 
continuity  of  the  narrative. 

Though  the  fame  of  William  Godwin  did  not 
outlive  him,  there  are  many  respects  in  which 
William  Godwin,  his  Friends  and  Contemporaries 
(Roberts  Brothers),  by  C.  Keg  an  Paul,  is  a val- 
uable addition  to  history.  Mr.  Godwin  was  a 
once-famous,  and  in  certain  respects  deservedly 
famous,  exponent  of  the  extreme  school  of  liberal- 
ism in  theology,  sociology,  and  politics.  He  was 
bom  in  an  age — the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century — when  the  mind  was  just  coming  into  its 
long-delayed  inheritance  of  freedom.  He  was 
one  of  the  soldiers  in  that  army  which  fought  in 
England  the  battle  for  liberty  of  speech,  whose 
victory  in  the  State  Trials  gave  not  only  to 
Mr.  Erskine,  its  advocate,  his  chief  right  to  a 
permanent  place  in  the  world’s  memory,  but  also 
to  the  English-speaking  world  its  acknowledged 
right  to  perfect  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press.  But  he  belonged  also  to  a class  of  think- 
ers who,  just  coming  into  liberty,  knew  not  how 
to  use  it  The  unfledged  birds  tried  to  soar,  and 
only  fluttered  and  fell  to  the  earth.  In  their  pro- 
test against  superstition,  they  cast  discredit  on 
all  religion ; in  their  revolt  against  social  despot- 
ism, they  recognized  neither  the  dangers  of  social 
anarchy  nor  the  need  of  social  law.  Assuming  in 
mankind  a virtue  which  as  yet  the  race  does  not 
possess,  they  would  have  left  every  man  to  be 
both  a law  and  a light  to  himself,  and  would  with 
one  breath  have  extinguished  the  light  of  revela- 
tion, and  with  one  blow  broken  all  shackles  of 
law.  Of  this  school  Mr.  Godwin  was  an  intel- 
lectual leader,  perhaps  the  least  practical  and  the 
most  thoroughly  a metaphysician  of  them  alL 
Without  passion,  he  expected  all  men  to  be  guided 
by  reason.  Of  overweening  self-conceit,  he  could 
conceive  no  reason  but  pride,  prejudice,  or  self- 
interest  that  should  keep  any  one  from  accepting 
his  opinions.  Trained  for  the  Calvinistic  minis- 
try, he  became  a professed  atheist ; trained  in  a 
circle  where  the  family  was  accounted  God’s  first 
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and  most  sacred  institution,  he  called  for  the  ab- 
rogation of  all  marriage  laws,  albeit  yielding  to 
them  and  marrying  once,  and  seeking,  after  two 
failures,  successfully,  a second  wife.  His  once 
famous  Political  Justice  is  now  completely  forgot- 
ten, though  in  its  day  quite  as  great  a sensation 
as  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species  in  our  own.  But, 
unlike  that  book,  it  was  based  not  on  observation, 
but  on  a priori  reasoning,  and  however  fascina- 
ting as  a theory,  was  deservedly  forgotten  as  soon 
as  experience  and  the  sober  second  thought  of 
men  had  demonstrated  that  the  theorem  wrought 
out  in  the  study  could  not  stand  the  crucial  test 
of  life.  Mr.  Godwin  was  a thorough  doctrinaire 
both  in  politics  and  theology.  His  life  is  valua- 
ble largely  as  a demonstration  of  the  truth  that 
no  intellectual  work  is  of  permanent  value  which 
does  not  employ  as  its  material  the  facts,  and  as 
its  guide  the  experience,  of  life.  To  the  historian, 
to  the  philosopher,  to  the  theologian,  to  the  mor- 
alist, these  two  volumes  are  an  inside  disclosure 
of  the  genesis  of  a school  of  thought  whose  in- 
fluence is  abated,  but  not  ended,  whose  theories 
of  life  various  socialistic  schemers  in  America 
have  attempted  in  one  form  or  another  to  put 
into  practical  execution,  and  whose  fundamental 
postulate,  that  there  is  no  need  for  either  light  or 
law  outside  the  bosom  of  the  individual  man,  is 
still  consciously  or  unconsciously  accepted  as  an 
axiom  by  a few  careful  and  by  many  crude  think- 
ers even  in  our  own  day.  Both  the  origin  of  and 
the  excuse  for  this  philosophy  of  virtuous  lawless- 
ness are  disclosed  in  this  work,  and  we  greatly  mis- ; 
apprehend  the  temper  of  the  average  American  if 
the  disclosure  attracts  him  to  it. 

By  The  Ancient  Regime  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.) 
M.  Taine  means  the  social,  political,  and  moral 
condition  of  France  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
An  expression  in  his  preface  implies  that  he  pur- 
poses to  follow  this  account  of  causes  with  a de- 
scription of  their  effect — in  other  words,  with  a 
historical  picture  of  the  Revolution,  or  period  of 
transition,  and  the  new  regime,  or  present  status 
of  France,  to  which  it  conducted.  If  he  fulfills 
this  implied  promise,  he  will  have  contributed 
not  a little  to  the  comprehension  of  what  is  to 
most  American  readers  an  almost  insoluble  enig- 
ma. This  volume  is  divided  into  five  books.  In 
the  first  he  describes  the  structure  of  society  in 
its  three  privileged  orders — the  clergy,  the  nobles, 
and  the  king.  This  is  the  least  interesting  and 
perhaps  the  least  valuable  portion.  It  wearies 
with  details,  without  producing  any  profound  im- 
pression. In  the  second  book  he  describes  the 
habits  and  characters  of  French  society.  He 
takes  as  the  centre,  and  as  the  model  for  every 
social  centre,  the  court  at  Versailles.  In  this 
book  his  pictorial  powers  have  ample  opportunity 
— and  he  does  not  neglect  his  opportunity.  The 
reader  does,  indeed,  grow  weary  of  the  oppressive 
magnificence  in  description,  just  as  he  would  with 
the  reality ; but  even  if  he  does  not  stop  to  study 
the  details,  if  he  is  content  to  stand,  as  it  were, 
at  the  door  of  the  palace  and  look  in,  he  perceives 
enough  to  enable  him  to  understand  measurably 
the  enervation  and  emasculation  which  this  indul- 
gence of  prodigality  produced  on  the  nation.  In  a 
third  book  the  author  analyzes  the  spirit  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  age,  which,  following  close  on  the 
heels  of  such  an  era,  tended  to  add  to  the  inevi- 
table reaction.  He  is  too  anxious  to  simplify,  to 
reduce  all  social  changes  to  the  operation  of  a 


few  forces,  and  makes  too  little  of  the  composite 
character  of  the  elements  which  produce  social 
revolutions.  His  analysis  is  helpful,  but  it  is  in- 
complete. The  fourth  book,  on  the  propagation 
of  the  doctrine,  is  really  a continuation  of  and 
complement  to  the  preceding  one,  while  it  seems 
to  us  that  his  description  of  the  people  in  book 
fifth  belongs  properly  with  bis  second  book,  since 
it  describes  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the 
Revolution.  The  lesson  of  French  history  is  ill 
read  if  the  student  does  not  discover  that  to  treat 
men  as  brutes  is  inevitably  to  make  them  so. 
Taken  as  a whole,  M.  Taine  appears  to  be  op- 
pressed by  the  very  richness  of  his  material,  and 
to  fail  in  that  skillful  disposition  of  it,  in  illus- 
tration and  exposition  of  great  central  truths  and 
facts,  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  value  of 
such  a work — a failure  the  more  surprising  since 
this  power  of  generalization  M.  Taine  seems  to 
possess  in  a remarkable  degree,  and  by  it  has 
made  his  English  literature  without  a peer  in  its 
department.  Characterized  by  a much  greater 
array  of  facts  and  a much  more  sparing  use  of 
figures  than  his  previous  works,  The  Ancient  Re- 
gime may  be  pronounced  the  most  substantial 
and  the  least  brilliant,  the  most  trustworthy  and 
the  least  fascinating,  of  any  of  the  author’s  pro- 
ductions. The  pen-and-ink  portraits  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  various  classes,  from  the  peasantry  up 
to  the  king,  constitute  its  most  valuable  feature. 

There  is  a certain  rough  vigor  in  Joaquin  Mil- 
ler’s first  novel — Fhst  Families  of  the  Sierras 
(Jansen,  M'Clurg,  and  Co.).  In  this  respect  it 
recalls  the  characteristics  of  his  poetry.  Unlike 
some  of  his  poetry,  however,  it  does  not  obtrude 
vulgarity  or  slang ; it  does  not  misrepresent  the 
nature  of  the  wild  men  of  the  mountains ; it  does 
not  cast  a glamour  over  vice  nor  a cloud  over  re- 
ligion. It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a humanizing  book, 
and  the  “widow,”  though  not  altogether  what 
one  would  wish  a heroine  to  be,  is  a true  heroine 
nevertheless,  her  life  of  self-sacrifice  a really  no- 
ble one,  and  the  story  of  her  life,  in  a certain 
rude  way,  elevating.  There  is  some  genuine  hu- 
mor in  the  book,  and  the  characters  are  vigor- 
ously conceived,  but,  in  drawing,  are  to  a true 
artist’s  work  what  a cartoon  in  charcoal  is  to  a 
finely  finished  portrait. 

A curious  compound  is  Anthony  Trollope’s  last 
novel,  The  Prime  Minister  (Harper  and  Brothers). 
It  is  emphatically  a composite — a society,  political, 
commercial,  love  story.  The  love  is  the  least  sat- 
isfactory of  the  four  strands.  There  is  no  real 
satisfactory  love-making  till  the  last  chapter,  ex- 
cept a little  between  the  duke  and  his  wife,  and 
the  reader’s  soul  is  harrowed  by  the  ineffable 
meanness  of  poor  Emily’s  husband,  whose  wicked- 
ness is  not  of  a sort  to  arouse  even  a good  com- 
fortable feeling  of  indignation.  The  only  com- 
mendable act  he  ever  performs  is  his  suicide,  and 
even  that  is  cold-blooded.  The  society  is  most  of 
it  high  society,  and,  like  the  actual  which  it  por- 
trays, neither  very  vivacious  nor  very  brilliant,  and 
certainly  not  tender  or  emotional  The  American 
reader  will,  however,  from  the  commercial  and  po- 
litical aspects  of  the  novel,  get  a good  picture  of 
commercial  and  political  aspects  of  life  in  Great 
Britain.  He  will  understand  something  of  the 
secrets  of  a Parliamentary  career,  and  how  both 
M.P.’s  and  Prime  Ministers  are  made  and  unmade. 
He  will  get  some  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
commercial  adventures  and  adventurers  who  are 
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the  curse  of  London  as  well  as  of  New  York. 
In  short,  he  will  find  himself  studying  not  the 
painting  of  an  artist  of  brilliant  and  inspiring 
imagination,  but  the  photograph  of  one  whose 
picture  is  true  to  life,  but  whose  chosen  subject 
is  somewhat  commonplace  and  sombre. 

Sights  and  Insights , by  Mrs.  Whitney  (J.  R.  Os- 
good and  Co.),  is  also  a composite,  one  part  trav- 
els, one  part  fiction,  one  part  a mystic  theology — 
not  that  of  the  theological  schools,  but  that  of  a 
genuine  and  spiritual  poet  An  elderly  maiden 
lady  of  New  England  goes  to  Europe,  taking  with 
her  a servant  who  needs  a change  of  air  and  a 
rest  She  falls  in  with  and  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance of  another  traveling  party,  and  of  their  joint 
experiences  the  story  consists.  Their  life  goes  on 
as  life  really  does  in  such  experiences  of  sight- 
seeing, and  the  music  of  love  synchronizes  with 
that  of  art  and  nature  in  a foreign  land.  There 
are  no  thrilling  adventures  or  hair-breadth  es- 
capes ; the  only  romance  is  that  of  the  heart. 
But  it  is  an  axiom  with  Mrs.  Whitney  that  nature 
is  a hieroglyph,  and  her  delight  is  to  decipher  its 
language.  Her  fiction  and  travels  afford  con- 
stant opportunity  for  spiritual  teaching,  in  which, 
through  her  various  characters,  she  undertakes  to 
interpret  the  mystical  meanings  hidden  beneath 
the  symbols  which  make  the  world  a temple  and 
nature  a book  in  a truer  sense  than  many  imag- 
ine. This  feature,  more  or  less  characteristic  of 
all  her  writings,  is  especially  so  of  this  novel. 
Her  sights  are  much  like  those  of  other  writers ; 
her  insights  are  peculiarly  her  own. 

An  Odd  Couple,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  (Porter  and 
Coates),  is  constructed  on  a new  and  improved 
pattern.  It  begins  with  a separation  between 
husband  and  wife.  They  have  two  children ; the 
husband  takes  the  girl,  the  wife  the  boy ; each 
falls  into  unnatural  and  serious,  but  happily  not 
fatal,  blunders  in  the  education.  The  boy  is  bare- 
ly kept  from  flying  off  on  an  African  expedition ; 
the  girl  is  just  saved  from  a disastrous  elope- 
ment. Misfortunes  bring  the  “odd  couple”  to- 
gether again,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a peaceful 
and  happy  tableau.  There  is  no  passion,  no  jeal- 
ousy, no  tragedy  of  any  sort ; the  separation  is 
because  of  uncongeniaiity  in  temperament,  and 
the  lesson  taught  is,  To  bear  and  forbear  is  the 
law  of  married  life ; obedience  brings  happiness ; 
disobedience,  misery ; and  the  endeavor  to  escape 
the  law  by  separation  is  a wretched  failure. 

The  Hand  of  Ethelberia  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.), 
Mr.  Hardy’s  last  story,  is  a very  good  one  for 
the  dog-days.  It  is  what  he  entitles  it, 44  a com- 
edy in  chapters,”  and  may  be  read  with  no  in- 
tellectual effort,  and  very  little  emotional  excite- 
ment. The  heroine,  the  daughter  of  a London 
butler,  and  early  left  the  widow  of  a young  man 
of  good  family,  lives  a double  life,  keeping  from 
society  the  secret  of  her  birth,  coquetting  with  a 
troop  of  her  admirers  to  secure  her  position  by  a 
second  marriage  as  favorable  as  the  first,  and  yet 
retaining  her  affection  for,  and  her  active  interest 
in,  her  brothers  and  sisters,  despite  their  humble 
belongings.  She  is  not  intriguing  enough  to  dis- 
gust, nor  unselfish  enough  to  attract.  Her  for- 
tunes rather  than  herself  interest  the  reader ; he 
enjoys  the  improbable  story  of  her  life,  and  bids 
her  good-by,  when  her  aim  is  accomplished,  with- 
out regret,  much  as,  at  the  close  of  a brilliant 
evening,  he  bids  adieu  to  a vivacious  but  other- 
wise indifferent  host 


Philip  Gilbert  Hamsbton’s  Sylvan  Year  (Rob- 
erts Brothers)  is  in  form  a fiction ; it  can  hardly 
be  called  a novel.  A widower  and  his  son  seek 
relief  from  their  fresh  sorrow  by  burying  them- 
selves in  a retreat  in  the  heart  of  the  forests  of 
Burgundy.  The  house  is  an  ancient  monastic  es- 
tablishment, seven  miles  from  the  nearest  public 
road.  The  study  of  nature  is  their  chief  employ- 
ment ; the  companionship  of  nature  is  their  chief 
society ; description  of  nature  is  the  chief  charm 
of  the  book.  Next  to  Ruskin,  there  is  no  writer 
who  better  teaches  the  art  of  observation  than 
Mr.  Hamerton.  The  Sylvan  Year  is  in  this  re- 
spect a book  to  be  studied  as  well  as  read.  Bound 
up  with  it  is  The  Unknown  River . The  two  books 
are  congenial  companions ; but  he  who  has  ever 
seen  the  original  edition  of  the  latter  work  will 
sadly  miss  the  etchings  which  were  so  far  essen- 
tial to  its  existence  that  in  this  form  the  life  of 
that  quaint  panorama  appears  to  be  gone. 

My  Young  Alcides  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  is  in 
some  sense  a new  departure  for  Miss  Yonge.  This 
modem  Hercules  is  Harold  Alison,  an  English 
youth ; the  field  of  his  exploits  is  Australia ; the 
adventures  in  which  he  participates  are  adapted 
from  the  ancient  Greek  myth.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
no  objection  that  the  author  sometimes,  as  in  the 
experience  with  the  escaped  lion,  exhibits  her  he- 
ro’s physical  prowess,  and  sometimes,  as  in  his 
fight  with  the  44  Dragon’s  Head,”  his  moral  cour- 
age. The  too-evident  endeavor  to  run  this  En- 
glish story  in  the  ancient  Greek  grooves  gives  it 
an  aspect  of  artificiality;  but  Miss  Yonge  has  ac- 
complished the  adaptations  so  well  that,  but  for 
the  title  of  the  story,  the  reader  would  hardly  sus- 
pect that  she  was  writing  to  a model.  Religious 
the  story  is,  as  all  that  Miss  Yonge  writes ; but  it 
is  not  ecclesiastical,  as  much  that  she  has  written 
is,  the  religion  being  that  of  individual  character, 
not  that  of  institutions  and  observances. 

Benjamin  Franklin  (Dodd  and  Mead)  concludes 
Mr.  John  S.  C.  Abbott’s  historical  series  of  44  Pio- 
neers and  Patriots.”  While  there  are  one  or  two 
characters  which  we  should  not  have  recommend- 
ed for  this  portrait  gallery,  notably  Captain  Kidd, 
and  some  that  we  regret  to  see  omitted — Thomas 
Jefferson,  for  example — the  series  is  an  admirable 
one,  for  a double  purpose.  It  will  awaken  the 
youth’s  interest  in  history.  He  must  be  very 
dull  indeed  who  does  not  find  these  romances 
quite  as  entertaining  as  those  of  fiction.  And, 
awakening  his  interest,  it  will  give  him  graphic 
pictures  of  the  early  life  of  our  country,  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  men  who  formed  it.  This  per- 
sonal and  particular  knowledge  should  precede, 
and  will  prepare  the  way  for,  a larger  and  more 
general  view  of  the  political  and  military  history 
of  the  country  as  a whole.  Good  biography  is  al- 
ways a good  introduction  to  history.  But  why  will 
the  publishers  inflict  on  American  readers  such 
illustrations? — The  second  volume  of  the  Life 
and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers) completes  the  work,  covering  the  period  from 
1888  to  1859.  The  lesson  is  that  of  the  biog- 
raphies of  all  truly  great  men — a tribute  to  the 
value  of  conscientious,  patient  industry.  This  is 
even  more  apparent  in  the  second  than  in  the 
first  volume. — A second  edition,  revised  and  print- 
ed from  entirely  new  plates,  of  Dr.  Draper’s  In- 
tellectual Development  of  Europe  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  presents  in  a form  both  more  attract- 
ive and  more  convenient  this  well-known  work. 
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Based  upon  a recognition  of  the  principle  that 
society  as  well  as  physical  nature  is  governed  by 
law,  it  exhibits  the  application  of  this  principle 
in  the  development  of  modem  civilization.  It  is 
quite  the  best  work  to  afford  the  reader  a clear 
conception  of  modem  history  as  interpreted  by 
the  modem  scientific  school  of  thought — The 
second  volume  of  the  Comte  de  Paris’s  History 
of  the  Civil  War  in  America  ( J.  H.  Coates  and  Co.) 
brings  down  the  history  to  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  January  1,  1663.  It  includes  a 
chapter  on  the  financial  measures  inaugurated  by 
Secretary  Chase,  and  one  on  emancipation,  and 
the  preparatory  measures  that  led  to  it  The 
author  strongly  reprobates  the  removal  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  whose  previous  military  course 
he  has  not,  however,  hesitated  to  criticise.  The 
coarse  of  Porter  he  attributes  to  confusion  in 
the  general  management  of  the  army,  and  he 
treats  as  unworthy  of  consideration  the  charges 
of  41  incapacity,  cowardice,  and  treason”  pre- 
ferred against  him.  The  calmness  and  candor 
of  the  author  are  strikingly  illustrated  in  his 
treatment  of  these  controverted  points,  which  an 
American  could  hardly  write  upon  without  pas- 
sion or  prejudice ; and  his  dpminant  desire  to  be 
always  just  is  exemplified  by  a correction  in  a 
note  respecting  Mr.  Floyd's  administration  of  the 
War  Department  under  President  Buchanan.  The 
second  volume  only  confirms  the  favorable  judg- 
ment expressed  by  all  critics  upon  the  first— -Mr. 


Sttegkr  sends  us  four  boxes  of 44  Kindergarten  Oc- 
cupations for  the  Family,”  accompanying  some 
pamphlet  publications  on  the  practical  methods 
of  employing  Froebel's  admirable  system.  These 
boxes  contain  materials  for  stick-laying,  drawing, 
perforating,  and  weaving.  We  have  had  occasion 
to  witness  some  practical  exhibitions  of  Froebel’s 
system  in  primary  schools  lately,  and  we  have 
made  in  a small  way  a trial  of  one  of  these  boxes 
before  a jury  of  two  in  our  own  household,  and 
the  only  criticism  we  have  to  suggest  is  that  no 
father  can  safely  open  one  of  these  boxes  for  the 
instruction  of  his  little  ones  if  he  is  not  willing 
to  open  it  again  and  give  them  another  lesson 
very  soon.  They  are  admirable  as  instruments 
to  teach  the  children  both  how  to  observe  and 
how  to  use  their  hands  with  care  in  delicate  op- 
erations.— In  Words : Their  Use  and  Abuse  (S.  C. 
Griggs  and  Co.),  Dr.  William  Mathews  makes 
very  interesting  what  to  most  .people  is  unhap- 
pily a very  dry  subject  This  is  due  not  merely 
to  his  style,  which  is  vivacious  and  sprightly,  nor 
to  his  illustrative  anecdotes,  which  are  numer- 
ous, well  selected,  and  generally  fresh,  but  prin- 
cipally to  a certain  moral  insight  which  perceives 
principles  in  words,  and  clothes  them  with  a real 
dignity  and  importance.  Less  erudite  than  the 
works  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  it  is  likely 
to  be  more  useful  because  more  readable.  Me- 
chanically, the  book  is  a fine  specimen  of  Ameri- 
can art 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

Astronomy, — Dr.  Vogel,  of  Leipsic,  has  just 
published  the  determination  of  the  places  of  140 
nebulas  between  +9°  30'  and  +16°  10'  of  dec- 
lination—a work  undertaken  in  connection  with 
Bruhns’s  zone  observations  of  stars  in  this  zone. 
Bruhns  also  proposes  to  re-obeerve  the  double 
stars  in  this  zone.  Vogel's  work  is  on  the  same 
general  plan  as  his  previous  series  (1867),  and 
his  probable  error  of  a final  nebula  position  is 
±0.09”  in  right  ascension,  ±1.1”  in  declination. 
Three  star  clusters  have  been  micrometrically 
measured.  The  nebula  G.  C.  2211  is  probably 
variable  in  brightness.  Holden,  of  Washington, 
publishes  in  Stlliman's  Journal  a study  of  the 
Omega  nebula  (G.  C.  4403),  in  which  he  examines 
the  evidences  of  change  in  this  nebula  as  derived 
from  the  drawings  of  Trouvelot  and  himself  and 
others  since  1833.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is 
that  the  drawings  do  show  strong  evidence  of  a 
change  of  interior  structure.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  proper  motion  of  the  Trifid  nebula  (G.  C. 
4355),  which  appears  to  be  marked. 

One  of  the  important  events  of  the  month  of 
May  is  the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Exposition 
in  Philadelphia.  A more  complete  notice  of  the 
exhibits  in  astronomy  and  geodesy  will  be  given 
later.  A hurried  inspection  indicates  that  they 
are  not  large.  Clark  and  Sons  send  no  speci- 
mens of  their  optical  work ; a 6-inch  equatorial, 
beautifully  mounted,  on  the  general  plans  of 
Cooke,  of  York,  by  Fauth  and  Co.,  of  Washing- 
ton, has,  however,  a Clark  objective.  Feil,  of 
Paris,  and  Chance,  of  Birmingham,  send  optical 
glass;  Voigtl&nder,  of  Vienna,  has  small  tele- 


scopes and  some  large  photographic  objectives ; 
Beck  and  other  English  manufacturers  and  some 
of  the  Swiss  exhibitors  send  philosophical  instru- 
ments ; Negus,  of  New  York,  and  Bond,  of  Boston, 
send  chronometers  to  the  Naval  Observatory  ex- 
hibit ; Frodsham,  of  England,  Fasoldt,  of  Albany, 
and  Howard,  of  Boston,  send  clocks.  The  Lake 
Survey  sends  specimen  geodesic  and  astronomic- 
al instruments,  as  do  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  sur- 
veying expedition  and  the  Coast  Survey.  The 
base  apparatus  of  the  Coast  Survey  is  especially 
noteworthy.  Trouvelot  exhibits  many  exquisite 
pastel  drawings  of  astronomical  subjects  in  the 
Art  Gallery  and  some  with  the  Naval  Observatory. 
From  the  list  of  jurors  we  extract  the  following : 
Instruments  of  precision,  research,  etc. — Profess- 
or Joseph  Henry,  LL.D.,  Secretary  of  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Professor  F.  A.  P. 
Barnard,  S.T.D.,  Columbia  College,  New  York ; 
Professor  J.  E.  Hilgard,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Pro- 
fessor J.  C.  Watson,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan ; H.  K 
Oliver,  Salem,  Massachusetts ; George  F.  Bristow, 
New  York ; Sir  William  Thompson,  IJj.D.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  Great  Britain ; JuL  Schiedmayer,  Germa- 
ny ; M.  Levasseur,  France ; P.  K.  Kupka,  Austria. 
The  special  reports  of  these  gentlemen  will  be 
looked  forward  to  with  great  interest. 

In  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  for  March  there  are  given  three 
drawings  of  Coggia's  comet  of  1874 — two  drawn 
by  Mrs.  Newall  with  the  Cooke  25-inch  refractor, 
and  one  by  With  with  silvered  glass  specula.  Mr. 
Ranyard  has  also  notes  on  its  structure,  in  which 
he  expresses  his  belief  that  a disruption  analogous 
to  that  observed  in  Biela's  comet  was  going  on. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


The  second  part  of  the  Annals  of  the  Observa- 
tory of  Moscow  for  1875  has  just  been  published 
by  Bredichin.  It  contains  spectroscopic  observa- 
tions of  the  sun  and  nebulse,  etc.,  by  the  director, 
meridian  observations  by  Gromadski,  and  photo- 
metric and  photographic  work  by  C4raski.  Daily 
photographs  of  the  sun  are  taken  at  Moscow. 

In  the  Astronomical  Register  for  May,  Mr.  Sad- 
ler gives  a list  of  the  colors  of  the  components 
of  silty-three  double  stars,  as  resulting  from  his 
own  observations  and  comparisons  with  the  re- 
sults of  other  observers.  This  is  a work  which 
American  amateurs  might  well  take  up,  and  which, 
properly  conducted,  would  yield  results  of  inter- 
est and  value. 

The  observatory  of  Brussels  has  since  1857 
been  engaged  on  the  observations  of  stars  sus- 
pected to  have  large  proper  motions.  About 
12,000  stars  have  been  observed,  40,000  observa- 
tions in  right  ascension  and  30,000  in  declina- 
tion having  been  made.  The  catalogue,  which  is 
in  course  of  preparation,  will  give  the  star  places 
for  1870.0. 

Tlie  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh for  1874-75  contains  several  papers  by 
Sang,  the  computer  of  a new  logarithmic  table  of 
fifteen  places,  on  the  French  Table  of  Prony  (Ta- 
bles de  Cadastre),  with  remarks  on  this  by  M. 
Lefort,  to  whom  we  owe  the  best  account  of 
Prony’s  work  extant. 

The  publication  of  Burnham's  double-star  cata- 
logue has  been  commenced,  a more  detailed  ac- 
count of  it  will  be  given  subsequently. 

In  a note  to  the  editors  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,  Professor  T.  P.  Mendenhall,  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  calls  attention  to  some  observa- 
tions made  by  him,  which  show  that  temperature 
has  an  important  effect  on  his  large  spectroscope, 
so  that  the  readings  of  his  micrometer  on  the 
same  spectral  line  vary  greatly,  according  as  the 
apparatus  is  exposed  to  a temperature  of  32°  or 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  a room.  This  he  at- 
tributes to  a change  in  the  index  of  refraction  of 
his  prisms.  The  numerical  value  of  the  change 
is  closely  proportioned  to  the  number  of  prisms 
employed.  These  experiments  will  be  continued. 

Mr.  Henry  0.  Lewis,  of  Germantown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  engaged  in  regular  observations  of  the 
zodiacal  light.  He  has  succeeded,  after  much 
practice  in  viewing  so  faint  an  object,  in  tracing 
the  light  quite  across  the  sky,  and  this  on  every 
clear  and  dark  night,  and  the  limits  are  regularly 
plotted  on  a star  map.  A series  of  such  obser- 
vations carefully  discussed  can  not  fail  to  be  of 
high  value,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may 
be  continued. 

Moesta,  of  Santiago,  in  the  Astronomische  Nach- 
richten,  No.  2089,  gives  a thorough  comparison  of 
his  star  positions  with  those  of  Taylor  and  John- 
son. It  appears  that  the  positions  of  southern 
stars  require  careful  revision,  particularly  those 
in  Taylor’s  general  catalogue. 

Lieutenant  Greene,  U.8.A.,  has  presented  to 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington  an  im- 
portant paper  on  the  station  errors  or  abnormal 
deflections  of  the  plumb-line  at  the  forty-one  as- 
tronomical stations  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of 
latitude,  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  possessions. 

M.  Eichens,  of  Paris  (the  constructor  of  the 
large  Paris  reflector),  has  proposed  to  M.  Lever- 
rier  to  construct  the  refractor  from  the  rough 


disks  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Paris  Observ- 
atory, agreeing  to  finish  it  in  two  years  and  one- 
half.  This  offer  has  been  accepted,  and  210,000 
francs  are  to  be  paid  for  the  work. 

The  Foucault  reflector  (thirty-one  inches  aper- 
ture) of  the  observatory  of  Toulouse  has  been 
mounted  since  February,  and  M.  Tisserand,  the 
director,  has  already  commenced  a study  of  the 
Orion  nebula  with  especial  reference  to  the  vari- 
able stars,  and  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus  and 
Jupiter. 

Dr.  Yalentiner,  of  the  observatory  of  Leyden, 
has  been  called  to  the  directorship  of  the  ob- 
servatory of  Mannheim,  vice  Schoenfeld,  who  has 
taken  Argelander's  place  at  Bonn ; Krueger,  of 
Helsingfors,  has  been  appointed  to  Gotha  in  the 
stead  of  Hansen. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  As- 
tronomical Society  was  held  May  11.  It  appears 
that  the  observatory  is  useful  in  distributing  time 
to  various  places  in  and  near  Chicago.  Unfortu- 
nately this  observatory  has  no  astronomer  at 
present,  and  its  two  fine  instruments  have  con- 
tributed nothing  to  astronomy  during  the  past 
year— a condition  of  things  which  requires  a 
remedy. 

In  the  Meteorological  record  wo  have  first  to 
speak  of  the  third  annual  session  of  the  perma- 
nent committee  of  the  Vienna  Meteorological 
Congress.  Six  members  were  present.  It  was 
reported  that  almost  perfect  uniformity  had  now 
been  attained  in  the  publications  for  internation- 
al purposes  of  the  limited  number  of  stations  al- 
lotted to  each  country  for  climatological  statistics. 
It  was  resolved  that  barometric  gradients  may 
be  expressed  in  millimeters  per  degree  (69$  stat- 
ute miles)  or  tenths  of  inch  per  50  miles.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  at  the  next  meeting  (in 
Rome,  September,  1877)  to  bring  together  from 
all  central  offices  well-compared  standard  barom- 
eters, and  perhaps  thermometers,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison. 

The  establishment  of  new  stations  is  diligently 
prosecuted  by  the  London  or  British  Meteoro- 
logical 8oclety,  which  reports  twenty-two  new 
ones  during  the  year  ending  April  22. 

An  interesting  paper,  both  in  a theoretical  and 
practical  point  of  view,  is  that  by  Dr.  Von  Lang, 
of  Vienna,  on  experiments  on  the  friction  between 
water  and  air.  These  experiments  were  made 
by  measuring  the  amount  of  air  drawn  along  aft- 
er a falling  column  of  water.  The  friction  of  air 
slipping  over  the  surface  of  water  and  causing  it 
to  slowly  follow  is  one  of  the  important  elements 
in  terrestrial  physics,  and  is  directly  involved  in 
Von  Lang’s  experiments. 

The  solar  radiation  has  been  studied  by  Vloile, 
who,  from  observations  made  on  Mont  Blanc,  con- 
cludes the  temperature  of  the  solar  surface  to  be 
about  1500°  C. 

The  origin  of  the  slight  quantity  of  ammonia 
present  in  the  atmosphere  has  been  further  elu- 
cidated by  Schloesing,  who  finds  that  earth  mould 
absorbs  ammonia  instead  of  exhaling  it,  as  it  is 
commonly  supposed  to  do. 

The  presence  of  some  of  the  common  but  minor 
constituents  of  the  atmosphere  is  ordinarily  due 
to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  is  the  result  of 
processes  of  diffusion  through  membranes.  The 
general  subject  of  the  laws  of  diffusion  is  dearly 
set  forth  in  an  artide  by  J.  0.  Maxwell  reviewing 
an  investigation  by  Wroblewski  on  the  relation 
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between  the  rate  of  diffusion  and  the  pressure 
on  the  two  sides  of  a membrane  of  caoutchouc 
which  was  impervious  to  air,  but  not  so  to  car- 
bonic acid  gas  or  to  hydrogen. 

The  subject  of  atmospherio  ozone  is  further 
investigated  by  Mari6  Davy  at  Mont  Souris. 

In  regard  to  meteorological  instruments,  the 
month  of  May  has  been  made  notable  by  rea- 
son of  the  opening  of  the  exhibitions  at  Phila- 
delphia and  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Although  in  the  former  collection  science  forms 
but  a minor  feature,  yet  the  apparatus  sent  from 
Sweden  and  from  England  is  very  interesting, 
while  the  display  of  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the 
Army  Signal-office  is  exceedingly  attractive  and 
complete.  The  greatest  interest,  however,  must 
attach  to  the  unprecedented  opportunities  now 
temporarily  offered  in  London  for  the  study  of 
the  present  state  of  exact  science  and  its  prog- 
ress during  the  past  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
There  are  placed  side  by  side  the  barometers  of 
Fahrenheit,  Hooke,  and  Fortin,  and  the  recording 
barometers  of  the  Kew  and  numberless  other  pat- 
terns ; the  thermometers  of  Galileo  and  of  Casel- 
la;  the  anemometers  of  Lind,  Robinson,  Wild ; the 
electrometers  of  Thomson  and  of  Delira  ann ; the 
polarimeters  of  Arago,  Brewster,  and  Ruben  son, 
etc.,  etc.  An  almost  exhaustive  array  of  every 
conceivable  form  of  rain-gauges  and  other  appa- 
ratus for  atmospherical  research  is  there  to  in- 
struct the  student.  The  United  States  has,  we 
regret  to  say,  sent  nothing,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  may  in  some  way  derive  benefit  from 
this  unique  collection.  In  order  to  improve  these 
opportunities  to  the  uttermost,  a most  admirable 
catalogue  and  hand-book  has  been  published  by 
the  Royal  Science  Commission,  with  dissertations 
by  eminent  specialists : that  on  meteorology  is  by 
R.  H.  Scott.  A series  of  scientific  conferences 
has  also  been  begun : that  on  meteorology  occu- 
pied three  days,  ending  June  2.  Commissioners 
from  most  of  the  European  states  were  present, 
and  it  seems  desirable  that  American  scientists 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  be  present  at  these 
conferences,  as  it  is  understood  that  the  various 
departments  of  government  have,  in  reply  to  the 
invitation  extended  to  them,  felt  forced  to  reply 
that  their  whole  energies  were  absorbed  by  our 
Centennial. 

A very  important  addition  to  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing literature  relating  to  anemometers  has 
just  been  made  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Robinson, 
of  Armagh,  the  inventor  of  the  well-known  hem- 
ispherical cup  anemometer,  who  has,  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  given  us 
his  latest  views  on  the  analytical  theory  of  this 
and  similar  instruments. 

Duclaux  shows  that  mixtures  in  definite  pro- 
portions of  crystallizable  salts  and  water  deposit 
their  crystals  at  very  definite  temperatures,  and 
thus  become  excellent  thermometers. 

The  application  of  the  balloon  to  meteorologic- 
al study  receives  a new  impetus  in  the  publication 
of  De  Fonvielles  Aventurtg  ASriennes,  wherein 
he  has  brought  his  wide  experience  to  bear  on 
the  failures  of  many  who  have  attempted  aero- 
nautics. Much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  temper- 
ature and  currents  of  the  upper  atmosphere  has 
been  derived  from  balloon  ascensions,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done.  We  note  with  great  regret 
the  abandonment  of  a plan  for  a fixed  balloon  in 
connection  with  the  Centennial  Exposition,  and 


by  means  of  which  Mr.  S.  A filing  hoped  to  be  able 
to  make  numerous  interesting  investigations. 

Janssen  has,  by  means  of  temporary  apparatus 
at  Montmartre,  been  lately  taking  daily  photo- 
graphs of  the  solar  disk.  He  finds  that  during 
the  late  cold  spell  in  the  first  of  May  the  sun  had 
no  solar  spots  whatever — an  incident  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  most  generally  accepted  view, 
according  to  which  in  high  latitudes  the  colder 
seasons  occur  when  few  spots  prevail  on  the  sun. 

Baron  Wrangell  has  contributed  to  Wild's  Jfe- 
periorium  a short  study  into  certain  phenomena 
of  the  winds,  as  exhibited  at  Novorossisk,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  which  are,  as  he 
shows,  identical  with  the  bora  of  the  Adriatic 
Gulf.  The  description  and  explanation  given  by 
Wrangell  apply  very  perfectly  to  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  northers  of  our  own  Western  plains. 
These  all  consist  of  currents  of  dry  cold  air  flow- 
ing over  descending  plains  and  underrunning  the 
warm  moist  air  that  previously  occupied  the  low- 
lands. The  attempt  to  deduce  a formula  that 
shall  give  approximately  the  numerical  value  of 
the  velocity  of  the  descending  wind  seems  quite 
successful,  inasmuch  as  Wrangell  calculates  for 
a very  fair  average  case  that  the  velocity  must 
be  at  least  seventy  feet  per  second,  or  forty-eight 
miles  per  hour,  corresponding  to  a moderate  gale. 
In  conclusion,  Wrangell  makes  a bold  and  ap- 
parently very  plausible  proposition  to  the  effect, 
namely,  that  by  cutting  into  the  mountain  back 
of  Novorossisk  the  violence  of  the  bora  will  be 
very  materially  abated,  and  that  port  be  made 
far  safer  than  at  present  for  the  shipping  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  very  sudden  death, 
on  March  29,  of  Lieutenant  J.  E.  Comelissen, 
superintendent  for  sixteen  years  of  the  marine 
division  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Institute  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  whose  name  we  have  re- 
cently had  occasion  to  mention  in  connection  with 
his  charts  of  winds,  currents,  and  temperature  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Chemistry. — During  the  past  month  a national 
chemical  society,  with  the  title  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  was  organized  in  New  York. 
The  objects  of  this  body  are  the  encouragement 
and  advancement  of  chemistry  in  all  its  branch- 
es, in  furtherance  of  which  monthly  meetings  will 
be  held  in  New  York,  and  an  annual  meeting  at 
some  selected  place.  The  society  starts  with  a 
membership  of  188,  under  the  presidency  of  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Draper. 

Paper  and  card-board  made  from  peat  were 
recently  presented  at  a meeting  of  the  Berlin 
Polytechnic  Society,  and  a factory  for  its  manu- 
facture is  about  to  be  erected  in  Prussia.  The 
paper  resembles  in  quality  that  made  from  wood 
or  straw. 

The  disooverer  of  the  new  element,  gallium, 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a grain  and  a half  of 
the  metal  in  the  pure  state,  and  has  determined 
that  it  melts  at  85.1°  so  that  it  liquefies  when 
held  in  the  hand.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.7,  water 
being  1. 

A new  test  paper,  prepared  by  Waller,  is  made 
by  soaking  strips  of  unsized  paper  in  a solution 
of  coralline,  and  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive to  the  presence  of  alkalies,  turning  a beauti- 
ful red  oolor,  while  acids  turn  it  yellow.  Waller 
proposes  it  as  an  alkaline  reagent  in  place  of 
litmus. 
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The  ammonia-soda  process  of  Solvay  has,  ac- 
cording to  German  accounts,  been  lately  so  muoh 
unproved  as  to  threaten  the  abandonment  of  the 
standard  method  in  Germany. 

Microscopy. — Mr.  W.  H.  Walmsley,  of  Philadel- 
phia, writes  to  Science  Gossip  recommending  glyc- 
erine in  mounting  vegetable  and  insect  prepara- 
tions. He  considers  the  white  zinc  cement,  when 
properly  prepared,  as  the  most  satisfactory.  The 
cells  are  made  with  this  cement  by  means  of  the 
turn-table,  and  kept  ready  for  use,  only  applying 
a thin  coating  of  the  zinc  when  needed  for  mounts 
ing.  The  value  of  glycerine,  and  also  chloride  of 
calcium,  as  a mounting  fluid,  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  preparation  is  not  lost,  even  by  consider- 
able leakage,  but  will  remain  sufficiently  moist  to 
be  recovered.  We  have  seen  anatomical  injec- 
tions, mounted  now  over  thirty  years,  in  glycerine 
and  water,  and  which  have  only  had  in  all  this 
time  two  or  three  fresh  applications  of  the  cement 
— in  this  case,  asphalt  varnish. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Monthly  Microscop- 
ical Journal  Professor  Rupert  Jones  makes  some 
corrections  of  his  paper  44  On  the  Variability  of 
Foraminifera,”  as  printed  in  the  February  number 
of  the  same  journal,  and  he  remarks  that  varie- 
ties among  foraminifera  are  of  equal  value  to 
species,  and  even  genera,  as  with  higher  animals, 
so  far  as  concerns  bathymetrical  and  geographical 
distribution. 

The  microscopical  study  of  rocks,  which  has 
but  recently  received  much  attention,  is  proving 
of  interest  and  value,  especially  as  suggesting  cau- 
tion upon  coming  to  conclusions  upon  mere  re- 
semblances. Many  things  at  first  sight  supposed 
to  be  organic,  or  of  ordinary  crystalline  structure, 
upon  more  careful  study  are  found  to  be  more 
than  doubtfully  so.  Two  excellent  and  well-illus- 
trated papers  appear  in  the  April  and  May  num- 
bers of  the  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal , the 
former  by  A.  R6nard, 44  A Study  of  the  Belgian 
Plutonic  Rocks ;”  the  latter  by  Frank  Rutley, 
F.G.S., 44  On  some  Structures  in  Obsidian,  Perlite, 
and  Leucite.” 

An  elaborate  article,  and  excellent  and  ex- 
haustive in  its  way, 44  On  Measurements  of  Mol- 
leris  Diatomacean  Probe-plate,”  by  Professor  Ed- 
ward W.  Morley,  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  is  printed  in  the 
Monthly  Microscopical  Journal  for  May.  Among 
the  causes  affecting  the  resolvability  of  a given 
diatom  the  author  omits  one  that,  even  in  tol- 
erably experienced  hands,  is  of  no  little  moment — 
the  difficulty  in  securing  precisely  the  same  per- 
fect illumination  upon  different  occasions : a dif- 
ficulty so  great  that  Messrs.  Dallinger  and  Drys- 
dale  have  contrived  a special  apparatus  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  very  best  attainable  results,  as 
they  show,  depend  upon  such  delicate  manipula- 
tions of  the  source  of  illumination,  as  well  as  its 
character,  that  it  is  only  in  the  ordinary  way  ac- 
complished, as  one  might  say,  by  accident  Ev- 
ery microscopist  who  has  endeavored  to  show 
what  he  himself,  at  some  fortunate  sitting,  has 
seen  of  a given  object,  with  a given  objective, 
knows  how  often  this  has  resulted  in  a failure. 
The  author  makes  the  common  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  diatoms  grow,  increase  in  size  by 
age.  It  is  time  this  idea  was  dropped.  The 
younger  frustules — those  immediately  from  the 
sporangium — are,  if  there  is  any  difference  in 
size  at  all,  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  parent 
frustules,  and  the  oldest  frustules  are  the  small- 


est— a necessary  result  from  self-division.  The 
measurements  of  Professor  Morley  are,  no  doubt, 
very  accurately  made,  and  will  be  highly  accepta- 
ble to  those  using  the  diatomace®  as  tests.  We 
may  remark  here  that  the  two  forms  figured 
among  the  spicules  of  glass  sponges  in  the  May 
number  of  this  journal,  and  alluded  to  as  prob- 
ably foraminiferal,  are  diatoms,  Campylodiscus. 
Foraminifera  would  scarcely  have  stood  the  treat- 
ment with  adds. 

In  the  American  Naturalist  for  May  is  a list  of 
American  microscopical  societies,  some  twenty- 
seven  in  number,  and  we  find  also  in  it  the  fol- 
lowing hints  from  Mr.  C.  Merriman,  of  Rochester, 
on  44  Polarizing  Crystallizations.”  All  solutions 
must  be  in  distilled  water,  and  carefully  filtered. 
Solution  of  gum-arabic  must  be  added  to  the 
crystalline  solution  until  the  drops  will  dry  on 
the  slide  without  crystallizing.  Then  the  drop  on 
the  slide  is  to  be  held  over  steam  until  one  or 
more  points  of  crystallization  appear,  then  at 
once  dried  over  an  alcohol  lamp ; then  held  over 
the  steam  again  until  the  crystals  have  grown  a 
trifle  larger,  and  so  on  until  the  specimen  is  satis- 
factory. The  specimens  are  to  be  first  varnished 
over  with  a film  of  collodion,  and  then  mounted 
in  old  Canada  balsam. 

That  flies  have  teeth  seems  now  decided— at 
least  what  serve  for  teeth.  Quite  a discussion  of 
this  subject  may  be  found  in  the  Notes  and 
Queries  in  Science  Gossip  for  April. 

Anthropology . — Major  J.  W.  Powell  has  just 
sent  to  the  National  Museum  a collection  of  ethno- 
logical specimens  from  the  Pueblo  Indians.  They 
represent  every  class  of  objects  in  a museum  of 
culture.  Some  of  the  forms  are  quite  new,  and 
bridge  over  the  chasm  between  the  northern  and 
southern  part  of  our  country.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  double  and  triple  vases  in  pottery, 
images  of  the  mother-goddess,  and  implements 
very  similar  to  mound-builders1  materials. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer  sends  to  the  American 
Naturalist  a description  of  a large  mound  near 
St.  George,  South  Utah,  which  he  has  evidence 
to  believe  was  built  up  by  the  successive  burning 
of  the  lodge  inclosing  the  corpse,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  new  earth  to  form  the  foundation  for  the 
hut  of  some  survivor.  The  succeeding  layers  of 
ashes  and  clay  give  great  plausibility  to  Dr.  Palm- 
er’s opinion. 

In  Atudand  for  April  24  commences  a series  of 
articles  entitled  “Zur  Geschichte  des  alten  Pe- 
nis.” From  the  spirit  of  the  opening  paper  we 
infer  that  the  author  will  treat  his  subject  in  a 
very  thorough  manner. 

Sir  William  R.  Wilde,  M.D.,  died  April  19,  at 
Dublin,  aged  sixty-two.  He  was  a devoted  stu- 
dent of  the  antiquities  and  early  history  of  his 
country.  His  most  important  work  was  the  se- 
ries of  the  catalogues  of  the  Royal  Irish  Museum 
which  bear  his  name. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis  has  prepared  a 44  Guide 
to  the  Chambered  Barrows  of  Brittany.”  The  ob- 
ject of  the  manual  is  to  enable  tourists  to  make 
good  use  of  their  time  in  visiting  the  dolmens  of 
this  interesting  district. 

The  April  number  of  Materiaux  contains  arti- 
cles by  Pigorini,  De  Caix  de  Saint-Aymour,  Mor- 
tillefc,  Goss,  and  Lewis.  The  paper  of  the  latter 
is  an  interesting  description  of  the  erection  of 
megalithic  monuments  in  the  mountain  districts 
of  Lidia.  The  long  slabs  split  from  the  cliff  with 
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wedges  are  laid  on  a frame  of  logs  and  bamboo 
poles  so  constructed  that  a hundred  men  can  lift 
After  being  carried  to  the  place  of  its  erection, 
the  frame  is  tilted  up  like  a ladder,  and  the  stone 
slid  into  the  hole  previously  prepared. 

Mr.  Brabrook  in  April  read  a paper  before  the 
Anthropological  Institute,  written  by  Mr.  B.  Walk- 
er, entitled  “ Religion,  Politics,  and  Commerce  of 
Old  Calabar,”  which  contained  an  account  of  the 
singular  institution  of  Egbo,  the  principal  object 
of  which  is  to  secure  mutual  protection  among 
the  freemen.  Admission  into  the  various  grades, 
nine  in  number,  is  by  purchase.  As  regards  re- 
ligion, each  district  has  a separate  but  subordi- 
nate divinity. 

Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  of  London,  have  just 
published  a translation  of  Colonel  N.  Prejeval- 
sky’s  Mongolia,  the  Tangut  Country , and  the  Soli- 
tudes of  Northern  Thibet , by  E.  Delmar  Morgan, 
with  an  introduction  by  Colonel  Yule.  The  same 
intrepid  traveler  has  organised  a new  company  to 
spend  three  years  in  the  same  field.  The  ethnol- 
ogy of  the  district  will  receive  a large  share  of 
their  attention. 

Professor  Flower,  in  closing  the  Hunterian  Lect- 
ures on  the  Relation  of  Extinct  to  Existing  Mam- 
malia, delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
recently,  says : “ No  actual  remains  of  man  have 
been  met  with  which  can  be  said  with  certainty 
to  be  older  than  the  pleistocene  period,  though  it 
is  asserted  that  his  existence  upon  the  earth  in 
the  pliocene  and  even  miocene  epoch  is  proved 
by  works  of  art  found  in  deposits  of  those  ages. 
The  oldest  known  remains  of  man  from  European 
caves  (with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  celebra- 
ted Neanderthal,  the  age  of  which  is  doubtful)  do 
not  differ  more  from  Europeans  than  do  several 
of  the  lowest  modem  races.  In  other  words,  no 
proof  of  the  existence  in  former  times  of  a race 
of  men  inferior  in  general  organization  to  the 
Australian,  and  forming  any  nearer  approach  to 
the  lower  animals,  has  yet  been  discovered.” 

Zoology. — The  zoology  of  Kerguelen  Island  has 
been  farther  elaborated  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kidder  in  a 
second  series  of  memoirs  by  himself  with  the  aid 
of  various  authors.  The  eggs  found  upon  the 
Island  are  described  by  Drs.  Kidder  and  Cones. 
The  only  mammal  on  the  island  is  the  common 
mouse.  The  sea-elephants  formerly  so  abundant 
on  this  island  are  now  very  rare.  They  visit  the 
island  about  the  10th  of  October,  and  remain 
ashore  until  well  into  the  month  of  January. 
“ The  old  bulls,  which  alone  are  provided  with  a 
proboscis,  take  charge  each  of  a large  number 
of  females,  guarding  them  from  the  approach  of 
other  bulls,  and  (so  the  sealers  assert)  prevent 
them  from  returning  to  the  sea  before  the  young 
are  old  enough  to  do  so  with  safety.  During  the 
breeding  season  the  bulls  are  very  pugnacious, 
fighting  fiercely  with  each  other,  and  even  attack- 
ing the  sealers  themselves.  Although  seemingly 
so  unwieldy,  they  are  described  as  getting  over 
the  beaches  with  surprising  speed,  advancing 
both  flippers  at  a time,  and  using  them  like 
crutches.  The  beaches  of  Royal  Sound  are 
fringed  by  innumerable  wallows— cradle-shaped 
pits — in  which  the  animals  lie  during  the  breed- 
lag  season,  recalling  the  buffalo  wallows  of  our 
Western  prairies.”  The  fish,  few  in  number, 
have  been  identified  by  Professor  T.  Gill,  and  the 
mollusks  by  Dr.  Dali,  a new  genus  of  Lamelli- 
branchs  being  described,  and  named  in  honor  of 


Dr.  Kidder.  A few  insects  and  spiders  were  col- 
lected, while  the  Crustacea  have  been  worked  up 
by  Professor  S.  J.  Smith,  and  the  annelid  worms 
and  echinoderms  by  Professor  A.  E.  Yerrill 
The  report  concluded  with  “A  Study  of  Chionis 
minor , with  Reference  to  its  Structure  and  Sys- 
tematic Position,”  by  Drs.  Kidder  and  Coues. 
They  conclude  that  this  bird  is  a connecting  link, 
closing  the  narrow  gap  between  the  plovers  and 
gulls  of  the  present  day.  “ In  our  opinion  this 
group  represents  the  survivors  of  an  ancestral 
type,  from  which  both  gulls  and  plovers  have 
descended.” 

An  interesting  article  on  the  habits  of  the  sin- 
gular fluviatile  shell  lo  is  contributed  to  the  Amer- 
ican Naturalist  by  Dr.  Lewis.  They  live  in  the 
rivers  of  Tennessee,  and  are  so  solid  and  of  such 
bright  colors  that  they  might  be  mistaken  for 
sea-shells.  It  seems  that  they  were  known  to  the 
Indians  before  the  advent  of  European  raoes,  os 
they  have  been  found  in  their  graves. 

The  last  annual  report  of  Professor  Hayden’s 
United  States  Geological  Survey  contains  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  snails  collected  in  Colorado 
by  Mr.  E.  IngersolL  Six  new  species  were  col- 
lected, and  much  interesting  information  given 
regarding  the  vertical  distribution  of  the  species 
found. 

A case  of  the  occurrence  of  the  larv®  of  a fly 
( Anthomyia  scalaris)  in  the  bowels  of  a boy  who 
had  been  seized  with  spasms  is  noticed  in  the 
American  Naturalist  for  June.  About  fifty  were 
expelled  after  a purgative  had  been  administered, 
and  the  worms,  uninjured,  transformed  into  flies. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  fishes  of  Bermuda, 
by  Professor  Goode,  forms  the  fifth  Bulletin  of 
the  United  States  National  Museum.  Particular 
attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  food  fishes.  Some 
new  observations  on  the  flight  of  the  flying-fish 
are  of  interest.  They  were  seen  to  fly  from  six 
to  one  hundred  yards.  “When  they  leave  the 
water,  the  pectorals  assume  a rapid  vibration,  re- 
minding one  of  the  flight  of  a grouse,  the  tail 
also  rapidly  vibrating.  The  fins  soon  assume  a 
rigid  position,  and  the  fish  rises  over  the  crests 
and  fills  in  the  trough  of  the  waves,  following 
their  motion ; sometimes  it  dashes  through  the 
crests,  and  on  re-appearing  the  fins  are  again  in 
motion.  They  seem  unable  to  fly  except  in  a 
straight  line  (I  afterward  saw  them  veering  con- 
siderably from  a straight  line,  taking  a direction 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  their  first  course),  but 
are  not  dependent  on  the  direction  of  the  wind.” 

The  earlier  phases  of  the  development  of  the 
frog  are  described  by  Moquin-Tandon  in  the  Am 
nates  des  Sciences  NatureUes. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  pterodactyls  of  the 
cretaceous  rocks  of  North  America  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  researches  of  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  these  are  bird-like  liz- 
ards, with  wings  somewhat  like  those  of  a bat, 
and  with  large  teeth.  Now  a new  suborder  of 
Pteroeauria  has  been  discovered  by  him  which 
were  toothless ; hence  he  terms  the  new  group 
Pteranodontia.  It  seems  that  the  jaws  of  Pte- 
ranodon , the  sole  representative  of  the  suborder, 
are  more  like  those  of  birds  than  of  any  known 
reptiles.  All  the  specimens  found  were  from  the 
upper  cretaceous  formation  of  Western  Kansas; 
and  it  is  on  interesting  fact,  says  the  author,  that 
the  localities  and  geological  horizon  of  these  spe- 
cialised, toothless  pterodactyls  are  precisely  the 
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same  as  those  of  the  Odontomithes,  or  birds  with 
teeth,  and  the  two  doubtless  lived  together  in  the 
same  region. 

Botany. — At  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  a paper  was  read  by  Professor  A.  de 
Bary,  of  Strasburg,  entitled  “ Researches  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Potato  Fungus.1’  De  Bary  makes 
a new  genus  for  the  fungus  causing  the  rot, 
changing  the  name  from  Peronospora  to  Phy- 
tophthora  infcstans.  He  does  not  admit  that  the 
bodies  described  by  Worthington  Smith  as  the 
oospores  of  this  fungus  have  any  direct  connec- 
tion with  it,  but  suggests  that  they  belong  to  a 
new  species  of  Pythium^  which  he  calls  Pythium 
naans. 

Reinke  gives  a somewhat  detailed  account  in 
the  Botanische  Zeitung  of  his  experiments  on  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  Holle  describes  the  struc- 
ture of  the  root  tip  in  angiosperms  in  most  points 
with  Janchewski. 

In  the  Annales  des  Sciences , Duchatre  gives  his 
observations  on  the  bulbs  of  lilies,  and  Julien 
Yesque  a long  article  on  the  comparative  anato- 
my of  the  bark  of  plants. 

At  a meeting  of  the  botanical  section  of  the 
Boston  Natural  History  Society,  Mr.  Burge  stated 
that  he  had  discovered  that  the  leaves  of  Sarra - 
centa  secreted  sugar,  and  Mr.  Greenleaf  gave  an 
account  of  the  flowers  of  an  apple-tree  which  is 
supposed  to  bear  fruit  without  flowering.  The 
flowers  of  this  tree  are  very  peculiar,  the  petals 
being  changed  to  carpels,  which  lie  over  the  normal 
ovary,  thus  making  it  appear  to  be  two-storied. 

In  the  field  of  Engineering^  it  is  worth  while  to 
note  the  completion,  on  the  20th  of  May,  of  the 
new  basin  dry-dock  built  by  Messrs.  Cramp  and 
Sons  at  Philadelphia.  The  dock  is  pronounced  by 
competent  judges  to  be  a superior  piece  of  work- 
manship, and  will  add  materially  to  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  port.  The  capacity  of  the  dock 
is  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  largest  vessels. 

The  work  on  the  Bergen  Hill  Tunnel,  it  is  af- 
firmed, will  be  finished  during  the  month  of 
June. 

A temporary  injunction,  it  appears,  was  lately 
issued  restraining  the  Mayors  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  the  Bridge  Company,  and  others  inter- 
ested from  building  the  bridge  “over  the  East 
River  at  the  height  of  135  feet  above  mean  high 
water,  or  at  any  other  height  that  shall  obstruct, 
impair,  or  injuriously  modify  the  navigation  of 
said  river.”  It  is  a curious  circumstance  that 
the  discovery  should  only  be  made  at  this  late 
day  that  the  great  structure  so  long  in  course  of 
erection  will  prove  an  obstruction  to  navigation. 

The  ninth  annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Railway  Master  Mechanics’  Association  was  held 
in  the  hall  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  May  16  and  17.  The  most  valuable  re- 
port presented  was  by  the  Committee  on  the  Best 
Material,  Form,  and  Proportion  of  Locomotive 
Boilers  and  Fire-Boxes,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  companies  using  steel  fire-boxes  most 
largely  gave  them  undoubted  preference. 

The  event  of  the  month  was  the  opening  of  the 
great  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  appointed  day,  which  was  done  with  much 
Mat.  The  preparations  on  the  part  of  exhibitors 
and  authorities,  although  in  some  respects  back- 
ward, were,  on  the  whole,  much  further  advanced 
than  has  been  the  case  at  previous  exhibitions, 
and  at  the  time  of  writing  may  be  regarded  as 


practically  complete,  and  the  Exhibition  itself  a 
magnificent  success.  The  large  demand  for  space 
has  necessitated  the  erection  of  numerous  an- 
nexes to  the  main  buildings,  enormous  as  these 
are;  numerous  enterprising  trade  organizations 
likewise  have  erected  separate  buildings  for  their 
special  exhibits,  while  there  are  other  buildings 
in  great  number  and  for  every  conceivable  pur- 
pose on  the  grounds. 

With  reference  to  the  proposed  international 
exhibition  in  Paris  in  1878,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made  in  a previous  issue,  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  it  shall  be  opened  on  May  1,  and  con- 
tinue until  October  81  of  the  same  year.  A com- 
mission has  been  appointed  to  make  preliminary 
preparations ; and  a subcommittee,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  devising  a project  for  the  buildings, 
has  reported  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
covered  space  amount  to  2,255,000  square  feet. 

The  twin  steamer  Castalia,  which  during  sev- 
eral months  of  the  past  year  made  daily  trips  be- 
tween Dover  and  Calais,  appears  to  have  given 
satisfaction  in  every  respect  save  speed.  It  is 
now  affirmed  that  the  Channel  Steam-ship  Com- 
pany has  decided  to  build  another  twin  steamer 
upon  the  general  plan  of  the  first,  but  with  cer- 
tain improvements  which  experience  has  suggest- 
ed, and  with  engines  of  such  power  as  to  realise 
a speed  of  not  less  than  fourteen  knots  per  hour. 

The  city  of  New  York  will  doubtless  have  in 
operation  by  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  these 
lines  a system  of  pneumatic  dispatch  tubes  and 
subterranean  telegraph,  which  is  now  being  rap- 
idly completed. 

The  Railroad  Gazette  reports  the  completion 
of  542  miles  of  new  railroad  in  the  United  States 
in  1876,  up  to  the  close  of  May,  against  260  miles 
reported  for  the  same  period  of  1875,  and  486  In 
1874. 

The  secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association  has  just  published  the  official  figures 
giving  the  statistics  of  the  production  of  iron  and 
steel  in  the  United  States  in  1875.  The  figures 
are  represented  as  being  very  reliable,  being  based 
upon  returns  received  from  every  furnace  except 
five,  every  rolling-mill  except  two,  and  every  steel- 
works except  one,  while  the  capacity  and  condi- 
tion of  the  eight  non-reporting  works  were  toler- 
ably well  known.  The  more  important  figures 
are  herewith  briefly  presented.  The  production 
of  pig-iron  in  1875  was  2,266,581  net  tons,  against 
2,689,413  tons  in  1874,  and  2,868,278  tons  in 
1878.  The  decrease  in  1875,  as  compared  with 
1874,  was  422,882  tons,  or  more  than  fifteen  per 
cent.  Tho  number  of  completed  furnace  stacks 
at  the  close  of  1875  (abandoned  stacks  excluded) 
was  718,  against  698  at  the  close  of  1874.  The 
total  production  of  all  kinds  of  rolled  iron  in  1875 
was  1,890,879  net  tons,  against  1,839,560  tons  in 
1874.  The  production  of  iron  and  steel  rails  of 
all  sizes  in  1875  was  792,512  net  tons,  against 
729,418  tons  in  1874;  of  this  total,  290,863  tons 
were  Bessemer  steel  rails,  against  144,944  tons 
in  1874.  Forty-four  establishments  made  steel 
other  than  Bessemer  during  1875,  their  aggregate 
production  amounting  to  61,058  tons,  against 
49,681  tons  in  1874.  The  production  of  open- 
hearth,  or  Siemens-Martin  steel,  amounted  to 
9050  tons,  against  7000  tons  in  1874.  The  total 
value  of  our  imports  of  iron  and  steel  during  the 
year  1875  was  $15,278,815,  against  $26,600,720 
in  1874. 
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POLmOAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  21st  of  Jana — 
The  United  States  Senate,  May  29,  by  a ma- 
jority of  eight,  decided  that  it  has  jurisdiction  in 
the  Belknap  impeachment  case ; it  has  since  been 
determined  to  prosecute  the  case  during  the  pres- 
ent session. 

In  the  House,  May  28,  the  bill  for  the  payment 
of  the  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Alabama  Claims 
was  passed. 

In  the  House,  June  8,  Mr.  Wood,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  reported  in  regard  to 
the  Alaska  fur-seal  fishery  lease,  exonerating  of- 
ficers of  the  government  and  of  the  company  from 
all  allegations  of  fraud. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  Bill,  appropriating 
$12,432,855,  was  passed  by  the  House,  May  23. — 
The  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  Appro- 
priation Bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  June  7. 
The  House  bill  appropriated  $12,998,815,  but  the 
Senate  bill  contains  a large  number  of  amend- 
ments nullifying  reductions  made  by  the  House. 
— The  Fortification  Bill  ($815,000)  passed  the 
Senate,  June  7,  without  amendment — The  Indian 
Appropriation  Bill  ($3,905,771)  was  passed  by 
the  House,  June  6. — The  Senate  passed  the  Post- 
office  Appropriation  Bill,  with  important  amend- 
ments, June  9. — The  Army  Appropriation  Bill 
($28,155,0771  was  reported  in  the  House,  June  9. 

The  President  sent  a special  message  to  Con- 
gress, June  17,  urging  prompt  action  on  the  pend- 
ing appropriation  bills,  and  suggesting  a joint 
resolution  to  meet  the  embarrassing  contingency 
of  a failure  to  pass  the  bills  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  proposed  joint  resolution  pro- 
vides for  “ extending  the  provisions  of  all  appro- 
priations for  the  present  fiscal  year  to  the  next, 
in  all  cases  where  there  is  a failure  on  the  1st  of 
July  to  supply  such  appropriation,”  until  Congress 
shall  make  the  regular  appropriation. 

A joint  resolution,  proposing  to  modify  the 
treaty  with  China  so  as  to  reserve  to  each  gov- 
ernment reciprocally  the  right  to  regulate,  restrict 
or  prevent  immigration,  except  for  commercial 
pursuits,  was  passed  by  the  House,  June  12. 

In  the  House,  June  10,  a bill  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  issue  of  $10,000,000,  silver  coin, 
in  redemption  of  an  equal  amount  of  legal  tend- 
ers ; also  a bill  providing  for  the  additional  issue 
of  $20,000,000  in  silver  coin. 

In  the  Senate,  June  8,  a bill  was  passed  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  appoint  five  Commis- 
sioners to  treat  with  the  Sioux  Indians  for  the 
cession  of  the  Black  Hills  region. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  return  to  Japan  of 
the  Japanese  Indemnity  Fund,  without  interest, 
was  passed  in  the  Senate,  May  81. 

The  President  sent  a special  message  to  Con- 
gress, June  20,  on  the  subject  of  extradition,  an- 
nouncing the  release  of  Winslow  and  BTent  by 
the  British  government,  and  the  abrogation  of 
the  treaty  by  that  act,  unless  its  operation  should 
be  differently  regarded  by  Congress. 

B.  H.  Bristow,  June  17,  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Henry  B.  Anthony  was  re-elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  June  18. — B.  H.  Rol- 
lins, Jane  20,  was  elected  United  States  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 


The  Illinois  Republican  State  Convention,  May 
28,  nominated  Shelby  M.  Cullom  for  Governor. — 
May  81,  the  Alabama  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion renominated  G.  S.  Houston  for  Governor. — 
June  1,  the  Vermont  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion nominated  William  H.  Bingham  for  Govern- 
or.— The  Arkansas  Democratic  State  Convention, 
June  14,  nominated  W.  R.  Miller  for  Governor. — 
The  North  Carolina  Democratic  8tate  Convention, 
June  15,  nominated  Z.  B.  Vance  for  Governor. 

The  National  Republican  Convention,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  June  16,  nominated  Governor  Ruth- 
erford B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Hon.  William  A.  Wheeler, 
of  New  York,  for  Vice-President. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  has  passed  the  new  con- 
stitution, including  the  religious  toleration  clause, 
by  a vote  of  285  to  40. 

The  result  of  the  Parliamentary  elections  in 
Belgium,  June  13,  giving  the  clerical  party  a ma- 
jority in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  caused  un- 
usual popular  excitement  and  some  violence. 

Abdul-Aziz,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  was  de- 
throned, May  81.  His  nephew,  Murad  Effendi, 
was  proclaimed  Sultan.  The  deposed  Sultan 
committed  suicide  on  the  4th  of  June. 

In  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  June  15,  Justice 
Sir  John  Mellor  granted  an  order  for  the  release 
of  the  Boston  forger,  E.  D.  Winslow. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  June  7,  pass- 
ed the  University  Education  Bill  giving  the  state 
the  exclusive  right  to  confer  degrees.  M.  Buffet 
was  elected  Senator,  June  16,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  M.  Ricard.  M.  Wadding- 
ton,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  has  informed 
the  Budget  Committee  that  the  government  has 
decided  to  accept  the  principle  of  obligatory  pri- 
mary instruction.  The  minister  proposes  to  or- 
ganize a great  university  at  each  of  the  following 
cities,  Paris,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  Nancy,  each 
university  having  an  independent  status. 

DISASTERS. 

May  80. — Great  fire  in  Quebec.  Nearly  five 
hundred  houses  destroyed. 

June  16. — Fire  in  a carpet  manufactory  in 
Ayr,  Scotland.  Twenty-four  women  buried  in  the 
ruins. 

June  10. — At  Vallon,  France,  three  soldiers  of 
a regiment  there  encamped  killed  by  lightning, 
and  eleven  others  paralyzed. 

OBITUARY. 

May  28. — Near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  G.  M.  D.  Bloss, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
killed  while  walking  on  the  railroad  track,  in  his 
fiftieth  year. 

June  8.— At  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Will- 
iam A.  Stearns,  president  of  Amherst  College, 
aged  seventy-one  years. 

June  20. — At  Portland,  Maine,  John  Neal,  a 
well-known  author,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

May  25. — In  England,  Henry  Kingsley,  the  au- 
thor, and  brother  of  the  late  Canon  Klngslgy. 

June  8. — At  Paris,  France,  George  Sand,  the 
celebrated  novelist,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

June  15. — Intelligence  by  cable  from  London 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  Julius  H.  Petermann,  the  well- 
known  Orientalist,  aged  seventy  years. 
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THE  misquotation  of  the  Bible  given  in  a late 
number  of  the  Drawer  has  brought  to  us 
the  following : Some  years  ago,  during  a Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  held  at  Syracuse,  there 
occurred  a large  Sunday-school  picnic,  to  which 
many  of  the  delegates  were  invited,  and  which 
a few  attended.  Among  those  who  accepted 
were  John  Van  Buren  and  General  Nye.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  requested  to  make  a little  speech 
to  the  little  people,  and  though  it  was  a little 
out  of  his  line,  cheerfully  assented.  In  the 
course  of  it  he  sought  to  impress  upon  the  juve- 
niles that  honesty  was  the  best  policy,  and  that 
politicians  of  all  classes  were  quite  too  apt  to  sell 
and  be  sold.  By  way  of  illustration  he  added, 
“ You  remember  how  Abraham  of  old  traded  his 
birthright  for  a mess  of  pottage.”  General  Nye, 
who  sat  directly  behind  him,  gave  a pull  at  his 
coat  tails,  and  said,  uHold  on,  John,  you  have' got 
the  hair  on  the  wrong  man.” 

Funny  things  will  happen  at  the  most  incon- 
venient times.  Witness  the  following,  which 
lately  occurred  in  Chautauqua  County:  Little 
Carrie  was  very  fond  of  her  big  brother  Charlie. 
One  day  came  the  sad  news  that  Charlie  had  died 
suddenly,  and  away  from  home.  Some  one  was 
sent  to  the  school  to  inform  little  Carrie,  and  to 
bring  her  home.  The  poor  child  was  very  much 
grieved,  and  seemed  inconsolable ; but  on  reach- 
ing home,  and  finding  the  family  weeping,  her 
own  childish  tears  were  soon  dried  as  she  at- 
tempted to  comfort  the  others.  44  Mamma,”  she 
said,  “don’t  feel  so  bad;  I know  we’re  havin’ 
a tuckerin'  time , but  we  can’t  help  it.” 

Robert  Smalls  is  known  to  fame  as  the  oolor- 
ed  man  who  ran  off  with  the  steamer  Planter  in 
Charleston  Harbor,  passing  the  rebel  forts,  and 
delivering  her  to  the  United  States  blockading 
fleet  His  prominence  then  gave  him  a good 
start  when  politics  became  of  use  to  his  race  in 
1868.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  a member  of  the  Legislature, 
a Senator,  a major-general  of  militia,  and  is  now 
a member  of  Congress.  His  rise  and  progress 
has  attracted  the  wonder  and  envy  of  his  con- 
stituents. 

A day  or  two  after  the  last  election  two  dusky 
voters,  while  waiting  for  the  ferry-boat  to  St 
Helena,  beguiled  the  time  by  discussing  the  elec- 
tion returns. 

44  You  know  dat  Smalls  is  elected  ?” 

44  Ya ; he  goen  to  Washington,  ent  ’e  ?” 

44  Tell  you,  dat  Smalls  is  a great  mon ; he  kin  do 
any  ting  he  wants  to.” 

44  How  dat  ?” 

44  Why,  he  fust  went  to  de  Legislator1,  den  he 
beat  Whipper  for  de  Senate,  now  he  goen  to 
Congress.  He  a great,  great  mon,  I tell  you.” 

44  Well,  he  be  a great  mon,  but  he  not  as  great 
as  God ; he  can’t  do  ebery  ting.” 

44 No,  he  not  as  great  as  God;  but  den,  you 
know,  Smalls  he  young  yet” 

Judge  W , of  the  First  Judicial  District  of 

Colorado,  was  never  known  to  excuse  a juror  from 
service,  and  was  always  on  the  alert  to  fine  a de- 
linquent attorney  or  any  tardy  member  of  the  sa- 


cred twelve.  A member  of  the  Denver  bar  sends 
this  stoiy  of  the  judge  to  the  Drawer,  where  a 
juror  wished  to  be  excused  from  duty  for  one  day: 

Judge  W . 44  Why  do  you  wish  to  be  ex- 

cused from  serving  on  the  jury  to-day  ?” 

Juror.  44  My  wife  is  dead ; the  funeral 4 comes 
oflP  at  three  o’clock,  and  I feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  be  there.” 

Judge  W . 44  How  long  has  she  been  dead  ?” 

Juror.  44  Two  days,  Sir.” 

Judge  W . 44 Do  you  call  that  an  excuse? 

Mr.  Clerk,  enter  an  order  that  this  juror  buy  one 
hundred  pounds  of  ice  to  keep  the  corpse,  and 
that  the  funeral  be  postponed  till  ten  o’clock 
next  Sunday  morning.  The  public  business  can 
not  be  interrupted  with  trifles.  The  juror  is  fined 
five  dollars,  and  stands  committed  till  paid.” 

Some  years  ago  a benevolent  lady  of  this  city 
took  a little  negro  girl  into  her  family,  intend- 
ing to  give  her  a very  thorough  moral  and  re- 
ligious training.  Unfortunately  the  child  was 
much  given  to  lying,  and  though  the  mistress 
strove  incessantly  by  precept  and  example  to 
eradicate  this  vice,  her  efforts  were  far  from  suc- 
cessful One  day,  returning  home  after  some 
hours’  absence,  the  lady  was  met  at  the  door  by 
her  sable  handmaid,  who  with  many  tears  in- 
formed her  that  she  had  broken  a very  valuable 
china  pitcher,  an  heir-loom  in  the  family. 

Here  was  light  in  the  darkness  at  last,  strict 
truthfulness  in  the  face  of  reprimand  or  punish- 
ment, and  the  good  mistress  was  delighted.  Such 
an  opportunity  to  reward  and  strengthen  virtue 
must  not  be  lost ; so  the  lady  magnanimously  for- 
got her  annoyance  at  the  loss  of  her  cherished 
pitcher  (one  of  a pair),  and  taking  out  a penny, 
said,  kindly,  44  Well,  Jenny,  since  you  have  been 
such  a good  girl,  and  told  the  truth  so  quickly,  I 
shall  not  even  scold  you.  Here  is  a penny  for 
you.” 

Alas ! the  next  morning  the  lady,  on  returning 
home  from  market,  was  met  at  the  door  again  by 
her  promising  pupil,  who  delightedly  exclaimed : 
44  Oh  missus  1 I’s  broke  the  other  pitcher.  Won't 
you  give  me  another  penny  /” 

Further  description  of  that  good  woman’s  state 
of  mind  would  be  superfluous. 


This,  from  Nevada,  speaks  for  itself : An  Irish- 
man in  Virginia  City,  being  tried  for  assault  and 
battery,  when  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say 
by  way  of  defense,  replied,  44  Well,  your  honor, 
I saw  but  little  of  the  fight,  as  I was  underneath 
most  of  the  time.” 

Judge  Day,  who  was  a very  tall  man,  was  seen 
walking  with  Sir  Arthur  Clarke,  whose  dwarfish 
figure  presented  a very  marked  contrast  to  that 
of  the  judge.  44  There  goes,”  said  a witty  barris- 
ter, 44  the  longest  Day  and  the  shortest  ( k)nighL ” 

At  the  assizes  of  Limerick  Judge  Day  was  try- 
ing to  dispose  of  a heavy  calendar,  and  was  going 
into  a fresh  case  so  late  as  twelve  o’clock  at  night, 
despite  the  earnest  protest  of  the  bar.  He  would 
listen  to  no  remonstrance,  and  was  directing  the 
jury  to  be  sworn,  when  a note  was  handed  him  by 
the  crier.  The  judge  read  it,  his  features  relaxed 
into  a smile,  and  he  suddenly  declared  he  would 
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go  no  further  that  night.  The  note  contained 
the  lines,  written  by  a member  of  the  circuit  named 
Casey: 

Try  men  by  night  l My  Lord,  forbear: 

Think  wnat  the  wicked  world  will  any: 

Methlnka  I hear  the  rogues  declare 
That  juetke  U not  um  by  Day. 

Oxe  of  the  wits  of  the  Munster  bar  was  Ned 
Lysaght,  who  startled  a Dublin  banker  one  day  as 
he  was  walking  home  from  the  bank  by  asking 
him  for  employment  in  the  bank. 

“ You,  my  dear  Lysaght !”  exclaimed  the  banker. 
44  What  situation  in  my  concern  would  suit  you  ?” 

44 1 could  manage  two,  if  you’d  let  me.” 

44  Tell  me  what  they  are,”  said  the  astonished 
banker. 

44  If  you  let  me  act  as  your  caehier  for  one  day, 
Til  turn  runner  the  next,”  replied  the  wag. 

The  Dublin  University  Magazine  is  publishing 
a series  of  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  Mun- 
ster Circuit.  Among  other  anecdotes  it  gives 
the  following,  which  is  simply  44  too  neat  for  any 
thing:” 

Lord  Avonmore  (Barry  Yelverton),  while  hold- 
ing the  office  of  Attorney-General,  was  spending 
some  time  with  the  Earl  of  Kenmare  at  Killarney, 
who  gave  a stag  hunt  in  his  honor.  The  stag, 
after  a long  chase,  reached  the  hill  from  which 
the  Attorney-General,  the  witty  Father  O’Leary, 
and  other  guests  of  Lord  Kenmare  were  viewing 
the  chase.  Close  to  the  feet  of  Yelverton  the 
panting  stag  lay  down. 

44  How  natural  that  is !”  said  Father  O’Leary  to 
the  Attorney-General  44  The  stag  comes  to  you 
in  hopes  you  will  cause  a nolle  proeequi  to  be  is- 
sued in  his  favor.” 

This  to  the  Drawer  from  Victoria,  Texas : 

A man  and  brother  was  on  trial  at  La  Grange, 
Texas,  before  Judge  Barden,  charged  with  horse- 
stealing. He  was  a diminutive  African,  very 
black,  and  about  twenty-five  years  old.  The  case 
was  rather  hard  against  him.  The  first  witness  in 
his  behalf  was  another  colored  man,  black  as  the 
ace  of  spades,  with  shiny  face,  very  fat,  over  six 
feet  high,  and  pompous  in  speech  and  manner. 
His  testimony  was  straight  for  the  defendant.  The 
District  Attorney  thought  he  was  lying,  and  com- 
menced the  cross-examination,  to  show  the  inter- 
est of  the  witness,  by  asking  him, 

44  Witness,  you  say  you  have  known  the  defend- 
ant a long  time.  Is  he  any  relation  of  yours  ?” 

44  Yes,  Sah.” 

44  What  relation  ?” 

The  witness,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  looking  the  District  Attorney  squarely 
in  the  face,  promptly  replied, 44  Pm  his  niece,  Sah” 

And  while  the  Court,  jury,  and  audience  laugh- 
ed, the 44  brother”  thought  every  thing  was  right. 

Another  case  before  the  same  judge  occurred 
at  Corpus  Christl  It  was  a gaming  case.  The 
State  had  placed  on  the  stand  a keen,  shrewd 
darky  named  Sam  West  to  prove  that  the  de- 
fendant at  the  time  and  place  alleged  had  been 
gambling.  West  was  up  to  that  kind  of  sport 
himself ; admitted  he  was  there  and  at  the  table ; 
and  though  watching  the  game  a long  time,  was 
unable  to  tell  whether  the  defendant  actually  gam- 
bled or  not  The  District  Attorney  tried  in  vain 


to  get  the  whole  truth  out  of  Sam.  finally  the 
judge  took  him  in  hand.  Sam  would  not  swear 
a man  played  cards  or  put  his  money  down  on  a 
card  unless  he  actually  saw  him  do  it,  and  here 
his  memory  failed  him  as  to  the  act  of  the  de- 
fendant. At  length  this  colloquy  occurred : 

Judge.  44  Well,  Sam,  you  say  you  never  know  a 
thing  takes  plaoe  unless  you  see  it  ?” 

Sam.  44  Yes,  Sah.” 

Judge.  44  Suppose  you  heard  a horse  neigh  out 
in  the  yard,  but  did  not  see  it,  would  you  not 
know  a horse  was  there  ?” 

Sam.  44No,  Sah.” 

Judge.  44  Why  not?” 

Sam.  44  No,  Sah,  I would  not  know  it  was  a 
horse,  Sah.  It  might  be  a mare,  Sah  1” 

Sam  had  the  laugh  on  the  judge  that  time,  but 
it  was  only  a little  time  afterward  that  the  judge 
sent  him  to  the  penitentiary  for  burglary. 

Wht  people  will  always  be  poking  fun  at  New 
Jersey  is  something  we  can  not  understand.  For 
example,  what  but  a strong  infusion  of  total  de- 
pravity could  induce  any  one  to  invent  such  a 
calumny  as  this : A Woodbridge  youth  was  taken 
to  Newark  on  a visit  a few  weeks  ago,  and  on  the 
night  of  his  arrival  at  his  aunt’s,  she  inquired  if 
he  liked  milk.  When  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, she  told  him  where  he  would  find  some. 
The  boy  found  a bowl  of  spearmint  tea  where 
she  said  the  milk  was,  and  he  had  swallowed 
about  half  of  it,  when  the  lady  came  out,  saw  the 
mistake,  and  exclaimed, 

44  Goodness ! that  isn’t  milk.” 

44  Isn’t  it  ?”  asked  the  boy,  as  he  stood  off  and 
surveyed  it. 

44  Why,  that’s  spearmint  tea.  Didn’t  you  know 
it  wasn’t  milk  ?” 

44 1 knew  it  wasn’t  like  Woodbridge  milk,”  was 
the  reply;  “but  I thought  it  might  be  as  good  as 
you  ever  got  in  Newark.” 

Lord  Houghton  lost  none  of  his  wit  by  his  re- 
cent absence  from  England.  On  getting  home 
from  the  United  States,  he  met  at  an  evening 
party  a lady  more  beautiful  in  her  own  eyes  than 
in  those  of  the  world,  who  boasted  that  she  had 
had  hundreds  of  men  at  her  feet.  Lord  Hough- 
ton remarked,  in  an  under-tone,  44  Chiropodists.” 

We  44  expect”  that  there  are  no  people  in  the 
world  so  distinguished  for  courtesy  as  the  people 
of  Boston.  A few  days  since  a lady  of  that  dty, 
with  her  child,  entered  a Beacon  Street  car,  and 
mentioned  to  the  conductor  that  she  desired  to 
get  out  near  Arlington  Street.  No  doubt  aston- 
ished at  the  variety  of  cars,  and  the  many  direc- 
tions from  which  they  came  and  went,  seemingly 
without  regularity,  she  innocently  but  politely 
remarked  to  the  conductor  as  he  landed  her, 
44  I’m  very  much  obliged  to  you,  I’m  sure ; but  I’m 
afraid  I’ve  taken  you  out  of  your  way !” 

Our  legal  readers  will  appreciate  the  following, 
fresh  from  the  other  side : A distinguished  bar- 
rister was  traveling  down  to  his  suburban  house 
one  night,  when  a friend  asked  him  how  it  was 
that  he  managed  to  overtake  all  his  work,  and 
especially  how  he  got  on  when  two  cases  were 
called  in  different  courts  at  the  same  time. 
44  Well,”  replied  the  sergeant,  “I  will  give  you  a 
sample.  To-day  I was  just  in  such  a fix.  One  of 
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my  clients  was  a clergyman,  and  the  other  & rail- 
way company,  and  I thought  the  best  thing  I could 
do  was  to  stick  by  the  railway  company,  and  leave 
the  clergyman  to  Providence.  I won  my  case.” 
The  occupants  of  the  carriage  in  which  they  were 
riding  were  amused  at  the  division  of  labor,  and 
were  laughing  at  it  somewhat  immoderately, 
when  a mild-looking  stranger  in  a white  neck- 
cloth interposed  and  said,  “And  perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  add,  Mr.  Sergeant,  that  we  lost 
ours.” 

Guessing  bees  are  just  now  the  rage  in  the  old 
country.  The  latest  of  the  oonundrums  offered 
for  the  investigation  of  that  people  was  this: 
“In  what  respect  are  a spinster  who  (notwith- 
standing her  frost -tinctured  hair)  still  looks 
out  for  a husband,  and  a young  buxom  quean 
from  the  country  who  adjusts  my  lady’s  toilet, 
the  same  ? Do  you  give  it  up  ? — They  are  both 
waiting  maub.n 

From  the  old  country  we  have  another  small  lot 
of  epitaphs,  all  quite  old,  that  are  far  superior  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind  we  can  produce  here.  The 
first  is  in  the  pompous  style,  and  eulogizes  the 
good  points  of  Elizabeth  and  Richard  Barklamb, 
of  Ercall  Magna,  Shropshire : 

When  terrestrial  all  in  chaos  shall  exhibit  effervescence. 
Then  celestial  virtues  with  their  full,  effulgent,  brilliant 
essence, 

Shall,  with  beaming  beauteous  radiance,  through  the 
ebullition  shine, 

Transcending  to  glorious  regions,  beatifical,  sublime ; 
Then  hnman  power  absorbed,  deficient  to  delineate 
each  effulgent,  lasting  sparks. 

Where  honest  plebeians  ever  will  have  precedence 
over  ambiguous  great  monarch* 

Self-sufficiency  presents  a fine  example  in  the 
following,  on  Stephen  Dean,  in  Chelmsford  church- 
yard: 

His  enemy  might  write  his  epitaph,  still  would  his 
spirit,  based  on  rectitude,  stand  firm.  Integrity's  Co- 
lossus o'er  Slander's  eternal  stream— beyoua  all  reach. 

In  Chichester  Cathedral : 

Here  rests  all  that  is  mortal  of  Richard  Smith.  Gent 
The  immortal  part  is  gone  to  join  its  great  original  in 
heaven. 

On  Rebecca  Smith : 

Her  transition  from  earth  to  Join  the  blood-bonght 
Ihron^  took  place,  according  to  Eternal  Destination, 

In  Bath  Abbey : 

Here  lies  Ann  Mann. 

8be  lived  an  old  Maid,  and  died  an  old  M*ni>. 

In  Ockham  Church,  Surrey : 

The  Lord  saw  good,  I was  topping  off  wood. 

And  down  I fell  from  the  tree; 

I met  with  a check,  and  broke  my  blessed  neck, 
And  so  death  topp'd  off  me. 

In  Bideford  church-yard : 

The  wedding  day  appointed  was, 

The  wedding  clothes  provided : 

Bot  ere  that  day  did  come,  alas  l 
He  sickened  and  he  dleded. 

At  Chelmsford,  Essex : 

Here  lies  the  man  Richard 
And  Mary  his  wife ; 

Their  surname  was  Pritchard, 

They  lived  without  strife ; 

And  the  reason  was  plain — 

They  abounded  in  riches. 

They  had  no  care  or  pain. 

And  his  wife  wore  the  breeches. 

From  a very  Scotch  gentleman  we  have  these 
two: 

The  first;  chiefly  odd  on  aooount  of  its  orthog- 


raphy, is  taken  from  a stone  in  the  grave-yard  at 
Stratford-on-Avon : 

Death  creeps  Abonght  onhard, 

And  steals  Abroad  on  seen; 

Hur  darts  are  sudimr  and  her  arons  keen. 

Hnr  Stroks  are  deadly  com  they  soon  or  late 

When  being  Strock  Repentance  is  too  .Late. 

Death  is  Aminnte  ful  of  Saden  Sorrow. 

Then  Hue  to  day  as  thou  mayeat  Dy  to  Morow. 

Mike  was  in  temper  and  in  sole  einsere 
Ann  Husband  tendur  and  a Fathur  deer 
He  was  a fathnr  kind 
And  modist  was  in  mind 
A greeter  blessin  to  a umman 
Never  mor  was  gtvn 

Nor  a greeter  loss  eksept  the  loss  of  heavn. 

The  next  is  in  Claverley  Church,  Shropshire. 
Neither  name  nor  date  is  visible.  It  is  of  great 
antiquity : 

Come  Let  Us  Go  See  Mans.  But  A Fashion 
Here  Dyed  One  Whilst  In  His  Station 

Who  Journey'd  Long,  Long  Journeys  Also  March'd 
Rushing  Into  Death,  Leaving  Every  Yard 

Near  To  His  Home  and  Dear  Relation, 

Here  For  to  Seal  His  Habitation. 

Another  from  Scotland,  showing  that  the  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  of  that  unco’  guid  country  is 
not  a whit  better  qualified  for  his  position  than 
his  brother  in  the  wilds  of  the  United  States : 

A bailie  of  the  Gorb&ls,  Glasgow,  was  noted 
for  the  simplicity  of  his  manners  on  the  bench. 
A youth  was  charged  before  his  tribunal  with 
abstracting  a handkerchief  from  & gentleman’s 
pocket.  The  indictment  being  read,  the  bailie, 
addressing  the  prisoner,  remarked,  “ I hae  nae 
doot  ye  did  the  deed,  for  I had  a handkerchief 
ta’en  oot  o’  my  ain  pouch  this  vera  week.”  The 
same  magisterial  logician  was  on  another  occa- 
sion seated  on  the  bench  when  -a  case  of  serious 
assault  was  brought  forward  by  the  public  pros- 
ecutor. Struck  by  the  powerful  phraseology  of 
the  indictment,  the  bailie  proceeded  to  say,  “ For 
this  malicious  crime  ye  are  fined  half  a guinea.” 
The  assessor  remarked  that  the  case  had  not  yet 
been  proven.  “ Then,”  said  the  magistrate,  “ we’il 
just  mak  the  fine  five  shillings.”  On  another  oc- 
casion a fellow  was  charged  with  stealing  poultry. 
The  bailie,  as  solemnly  as.  if  he  had  assumed  the 
black  cap,  addressed  the  man  thus : “ Prisoner  at 
the  bar,  the  Almighty  has  blessed  you  with  health 
and  strength — instead  of  which  you  go  about  the 
country  stealing  hens.” 

The  Baptists  in  Tennessee  are  making  great  ef- 
forts to  signalize  the  Centennial  by  extra  effort  in 
the  endowment  of  one  of  their  colleges.  The  “ Cen- 
tennial agent”  met  recently  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, and  pleasantly  chaffed  him  on  the  indiffer- 
ence of  his  Church  to  the  great  jubilee.  “ It  is 
well  enough,”  said  the  other,  “for  you  young  fel- 
lows to  get  excited  over  such  matters ; the  novelty 
makes  it  natural  for  you ; but  our  folks,  having 
had  eighteen  of  them,  have  grown  kind  o’  tired 
of  centennials.” 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Gardner’s  recent  report  on  the 
accuracy  of  private  surveys  as  they  have  been 
conducted  in  this  State  (New  York),  comes  a 
story  from  a friend  in  Massachusetts.  He  had 
been  staying  for  a while  in  a village  in  Worces- 
ter County,  where,  the  day  that  he  left,  he  learned 
that  he  could  purchase  at  a reasonable  price  a 
small  farm  which  he  had  coveted.  As  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  delay  his  departure,  be  asked 
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one  of  those  busybodies  who  are  always  interest- 
ed in  other  people’s  affairs,  but  not  in  their  own, 

named  Q , to  superintend  the  surveying  of  it 

To  satisfy  each  party,  the  surveyor  requested  the 
party  who  sold  the  land  to  carry  one  end  of  the 
chain,  and  the  party  who  represented  the  buyer  to 
take  the  other.  When  the  survey  was  completed, 
Q — — informed  his  friend  of  it,  and  quaintly  add- 
ed he  was  sure  he  had  secured  full  measure,  for  he 
guessed  he  had  lapped  as  much  as  the  other  fel- 
low had  dipped  On  a resurvey  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a full  half  acre  more  than  the  deed 
gave  title  to. 

What  diabolical  banes  those  London  cabmen 
are,  to  be  sure  I An  elderly  lady  was  recently 
observed  hovering  on  the  side  of  the  pavement, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  get  across  the  street ; but 
the  stream  of  cabs,  busses,  and  vehicles  of  all 
descriptions  went  flowing  on,  and  somehow  she 
never  seemed  to  be  able  to  venture  over  in  safety. 
At  last  she  made  a start,  when  a Hansom-cab 
driver,  crawling  along,  saw  her,  made  a sudden 
spurt,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  knocking  her  over. 
Happily,  however,  for  the  old  woman,  she  escaped, 
and  the  driver  said,  as  he  drove  on,  “ Missed  her, 
by  Jove  1”  just  as  if  she  had  been  a bird. 

This,  now,  is  straightforward  and  business-like : 

A applied  to  fi  for  a loan  of  $100.  B replied, 
“My  dear  A,  nothing  would  please  me  more  than 
to  oblige  you,  and  I’ll  do  it.  I haven’t  $100  by 
me ; but  make  a note,  and  I’ll  indorse  it,  and  you 
can  get  the  money  from  the  bank.”  A proceeded 
to  write  the  note.  “Stay,”  said  B;  “make  it 
$200.  I want  $100  myself.”  A did  so,  B in- 
dorsed the  paper,  the  bank  discounted  it,  and 
the  money  was  divided.  When  the  note  became 
due,  B was  in  California,  and  A had  to  meet  the 
payment  What  he  is  unable  to  cipher  out  is 
whether  he  borrowed  $100  of  B,  or  B borrowed 
$100  of  him. 

Ah  Irishman  who  professed  to  be  a great  sports- 
man, but  who  in  reality  had  never  loaded  or  fired 
a gun,  went  out  with  a party  on  a gunning  expe- 
dition. By  some  mistake  he  had  managed  to  get 
a double  charge  of  powder  in  his  fowling-piece ; 
and  seeing  a young  squirrel  within  range,  he  aimed 
at  it  and  pulled  trigger.  The  same  moment  he 
found  himself  lying  flat  upon  the  ground,  his  shoul- 
der aching  from  the  recoil  of  the  gun.  Looking 
around  to  find  the  squirrel,  which  he  supposed  he 
had  demolished,  he  spied  him  skipping  about  on 
the  rail  of  a fence  as  chirk  and  lively  as  ever. 
Rubbing  his  shoulder,  the  sportsman  apostro- 
phized his  would-be  victim  as  follows : “ Bad  luck 
till  ye,  ye  varmint ! Ye’re  chipper  enough  now ; 
but  if  ye  had  been  at  this  end  of  the  gun,  ye’d 
not  be  goin’  chip,  chipper  on  the  fenoe  there  by 
this  time,  ye  villain  ye  l” 

It  was  the  last  night  but  one  of  a protracted 
meeting  at  a little  place  called  Webster,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Missouri.  A large  crowd 
had  gathered  in  the  old  one-room  log-cabin  where 
the  services  were  held.  The  rickety  seats  were 
nothing  but  strips  of  board  resting  on  small 
blocks,  and  were  getting  uncomfortably  filled. 
To  make  more  space  for  the  ladies,  half  a dozen 
or  so  of  the  best-looking  men  in  the  room  volun- 
tarily stood  up  at  one  side,  and  as  they  were  all 


six  feet  and  over,  they  made  a goodly  show.  It 
is  just  possible  they  knew  this,  seeing  there  were 
bo  many  pretty  girls  present.  The  services  be- 
gan by  reading,  singing,  and  a prayer.  No  yrords 
could  describe  that  supplication,  shouted  out  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  the  minister’s  voice.  One 
sentence  alone  remains  as  a legend  in  the  place : 
“Bless  us  all  in  these  last  ends  of  the  earth. 
And,  O ! our  heavenly  Father,  help  us — 0 1 help 
us  now  to  pray  for  the  tall  sinners  of  Webster !” 

Down  like  a shot  went  those  Binful  men,  and 
the  maidens  tittered. 

Ih  a pamphlet  entitled  “Reminiscences,”  by 
W.  H.  Sumner,  among  other  curious  items  is  the 
following,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  our  read- 
ers in  connection  with  the  biographical  sketch  of 
Sam  Adams  given  in  the  July  number  of  this  Mag- 
azine: 

In  1853,  Mr.  W.  H.  Sumner,  by  invitation  of 
Lady  Abingdon,  lunched  at  Wytham,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  four  miles  from  Oxford. 
Lord  Abingdon’s  first  wife  was  a daughter  of 
General  Gage,  and  cousin  to  Mrs.  Sumner.  While 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  host,  Mr.  Sumner  was 
examining  the  family  portraits  that  hung  upon 
the  walls,  and  was  much  struck  by  one  that  ex- 
tremely resembled  the  Revolutionary  patriot  Sam- 
uel Adams.  When  his  lordship  appeared,  Mr. 
Sumner  remarked  that  it  seemed  strange  to  see 
in  his  house  a picture  so  like  one  of  the  so-de- 
nominated Revolutionary  patriots  proscribed  by 
his  father. 

“Why,”  answered  Lord  A.,  “singular  as  it 
may  seem,  that  is  the  portrait  of  General  Gage, 
the  very  man  who  proscribed  him.” 

It  is  quite  possible,  with  this  clew,  to  trace  a 
resemblance  even  in  the  ordinary  wood-cuts  of 
the  two  men,  so  unlike  in  temperament,  disposi- 
tion, and  circumstances — a curious  problem  for 
the  phrenologist  and  physiognomist 


Concerning  the  Centennial,  this  is  not  bad : 

At  a colored  church  in  Greencastle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a few  days  ago,  a colored  woman  brought 
up  an  ebony  youngster  for  baptism. 

“What  is  the  child’s  name?”  asked  the  min- 
ister. 

“Thomas  Centennial  Middleton,”  said  the 
mother. 

This  being  apparently  too  lengthy  for  the  min- 
ister, he  concluded  to  abbreviate  it,  which  he  did 
in  this  wise : “ Thomas  & Middleton,  I baptize 
you,”  etc. 

The  recent  death  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Longyear,  judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  East- 
ern district  of  Michigan,  recalls  an  incident  which 
occurred  during  the  session  of  the  National  Repub- 
lican Convention,  held  at  Crosby’s  Opera-house, 
Chicago,  May,  1868.  When  the  time  came  for  se- 
lecting the  committee  on  credentials,  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  call  the  names  of  the  States  in 
alphabetical  order,  that  each  State  might  name  a 
delegate  to  act  on  the  committee.  When  Mary- 
land was  called,  Mr.  Creswell  gave  the  name  of  J. 
W.  Longnecker.  The  secretary,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, repeated  the  name  in  a stentorian  voice,  and 
in  this  instance  placed  a marked  emphasis  on 
the  first  two  syllable  The  Convention  was  not 
slow  “to  see  the  point,”  and  a perceptible  titter 
ran  through  the  house.  Michigan  was  next  call- 
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ed.  General  Cutcheon  arose  and  pronounoed  the 
name  of  John  W.  Longyear,  which  the  secretary 
attempted  to  repeat  by  roaring  into  the  ears  of  the 
Convention, 44  John  W.  Long-ears,”  at  which  the 
entire  audience  burst  into  a loud,  full,  and  almost 
uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter,  in  which  the  judge 
heartily  joined.  As  soon  as  the  first  paroxysm 
of  mirth  had  subsided,  the  delegate  arose,  and 
addressing  the  president,  said,  44  You  will  please 
instruct  the  secretary  to  insert  a y before  the  e,” 
and  sat  down,  while  renewed  peals  of  merriment 
filled  the  house. 

A sharp  - looking  country  chap  went  into  a 
drug  store  one  day  in  pursuit  of  an  article  the 
name  of  which  he  had  forgotten,  but  felt  sure 
that  he  could  pick  it  out  from  the  chemicals  ex- 
posed in  jars  upon  the  shelves.  Glancing  his 
eyes  along  one  row  of  bottles  after  another,  they 
rested  at  length  upon  a jar  containing  red  precipi- 
tate, known  in  pharmacopoBian  nomenclature  as 
bydrargyri  oxidum  rubrum,  but  which  was  abbre- 
viated upon  the  label  so  as  to  read  44hyd.  ox.  rub.” 
Scrutinizing  the  drug  for  a moment,  and  then  di- 
recting his  attention  to  the  label,  he  read  aloud, 
“Hyd.  ox.  rub. — rub  ox  hide,”  and  exclaimed, 
triumphantly,  44  That  is  the  thing,  sure.  I want 
it  to  rub  on  my  oxen,  to  kill  the  lice.” 

Standing  one  day  upon  a street  corner  in  a 
Western  city,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
passing  funeral  procession.  The  deceased,  judg- 
ing from  the  long  line  of  carriages  and  the  multi- 
tude of  Irish  following  the  hearse,  must  have  been 
44  a foine  ould  Irish  gintleman,”  and  having  a curi- 
osity to  know  on  whose  account  this  great  parade 
was  being  made,  I asked  of  an  Irishman  standing 
near, 44  Who  is  dead  ?” 

44  Indade,  Sur,”  he  replied, 44 1 dun  know ; but 
whoever  he  be,  be  jabers  and  he  may  well  be 
proud  of  his  funeral.”  N 

Tom  Howard  kept  a gun  shop  in  the  town  of 
Riverside.  Tom  was  a first-class  workman,  but 
distressingly  dilatory  in  the  dispatch  of  business. 
He  would  meet  his  patrons  with  a positive  prom- 
ise, which  he  would  renew  month  after  month, 
until  at  length  his  shop  became  an  armory  of  un- 
finished rifles  and  fowling-pieces.  One  day  his 
neighbor  Smith,  who  had  suffered  repeatedly  by 
Tom’s  habit  of  procrastination,  entered  his  shop. 
44  Tom,”  said  he,  44 1 want  you  to  make  a gun  for 
my  little  boy — a small,  well-finished  piece,  and  as 
light  in  the  barrel  as  will  be  consistent  with 
safety.” 

44  Oh  yes,”  said  Tom.  44 1 will  make  it  immedi- 
ately. You  shall  have  it  at  once.  But,  by-the- 
way,  how  old  is  the  boy  ?” 

44  Well,  as  to  that,”  replied  Smith, 44  the  boy  is 
not  bom  yet,  but  I thought  I had  better  get  the 
gun  under  way.” 

H.  G.  (not  Horace  Greeley),  a noted  Michigan 
auctioneer,  who  was  for  a long  time  44  going,  go- 
ing,” and  who  has  at  last  44  gone,”  upon  one  oc- 
casion looked  down  from  his  stand  upon  a great 
crowd  of  hangers-on,  who  had  been  attracted  to 
the  sale  more  to  hear  the  fun  than  to  purchase 
goods.  The  auctioneer,  finding  no  disposition  to 
raise  the  bid  on  an  article  which  he  was  crying 
44  dog  cheap,”  suddenly  paused,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  contempt  which  it  would  be  impossi- 


ble to  put  upon  paper,  he  exclaimed, 44  Gentle- 
men, it  is  conoeded  by  all  that  I am  the  meanest 
cuss  in  the  whole  country,  but  I am  happy  to  in- 
form you  that  I fed  perfectly  at  home  in  this 
crowd.” 

An  eccentric  poet  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  well 
known  to  the  last  generation  as  Matt  Ward,  was 
the  author  of  the  following  epitaph  on  a dog 
named  44  Spring 

On  brute  and  monarch  death  alike  will  call ; 

Dogs  bare  their  day,  and  Spring  hath  had  Ids  fan. 
Doctors  by  barking,  lawyers  biting,  thrive: 

Spring  could  do  both— both  could  not  make  him  live. 

From  human  puppies  he  had  gifts  apart: 

They  heartless  souls,  but  he  a soulless  heart; 

They,  doomed  to  future  life,  meet  death  with  fear, 
But  ne,  more  happy,  sleeps  forever  here. 

A wxll-disposxd  gentleman  at  Bloomfield,  New 
Jersey,  sends  the  following : 

A few  months  ago  the  janitor  of  the  public 
school  died.  The  school  building  being  closed 

on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  Johnny  M spent 

the  time  playing  by  the  lake  near  his  house.  A 
few  days  since  his  mother  sent  him  to  school  as 
usual,  but  Johnny  preferred  playing  at  the  lake, 

where  he  met  his  father  at  work.  Mr.  M 

inquired  why  he  was  not  at  school  Johnny 
said  there  was  no  school,  and  when  pressed  for  a 
reason,  replied,  triumphantly, 44  That  man  is  dead 
again.” 

Talking  of  babies  and  servants,  these  two 
from  auld  Scotia  are  rather  neat : 

A baby  was  out  with  the  nurse,  who  walked  it 
up  and  down  the  garden. 

44  Ia’t  a laddie  or  a lassie  ?”  said  the  gardener. 

44  A laddie,”  said  the  maid. 

44  Weel,”  says  he, 44  I’m  glad  o’  that,  for  there’s 
ower  mony  women  in  the  world.” 

44  Hech,  mon,”  said  the  girl, 44  div  ye  no  ken 
there’s  aye  maist  sawn  o’  the  best  crap  ?” 

The  answers  of  servants  often  curiously  illus- 
trate the  habits  and  manners  of  the  head  of  the 
household.  A bright  maid-of-all-work,  alluding 
to  the  activity  ana  parsimony  of  her  mistress, 
said,  44  She’s  vicious  upo’  the  wark,  but  eh,  she’s 
vary  mysterious  o*  the  victualing.” 

Eldkr  Stark  and  his  worthy  wife  were  the 
happy  parents  of  nine  children — girls  and  boys 
— and  a riproarious  set  they  were.  Day  and  night 
they  made  things  lively  around  the  old  hearth- 
stone, for  even  the  darkness  failed  entirely  to 
quell  their  turbulent  spirits,  for  by  the  time  the 
older  ones  had  quieted  down  to  sleep  the  youn- 
ger scions  would  begin  to  stir.  But  at  the  table, 
while  the  blessing  was  being  asked,  absolute  quiet 
and  attention  were  strenuously  insisted  upon. 

Happening  in  to  dinner  one  day  (for  the  elder’s 
hospitality  was  as  large  as  his  family  was  numer- 
ous), I watched  with  interest  the  marshaling  of 
these  fractious  elements  about  the  table.  One 
after  another  was  cuffed,  chided,  or  rebuked  by 
the  worthy  dame,  while  the  elder  sat  with  hands 
meekly  folded,  watching  eagerly  for  the  first  sign 
of  a calm.  At  length,  when  a momentary  lull 
settled  down  upon  the  expectant  circle,  the  moth- 
er gave  the  table  a smart  rap  with  her  knuckles, 
and  shouted,  44 Quick,  quick,  pa!  now  is  your 
time and  grace  was  said. 
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ONG  BRANCH  in  like  the  Indy’s  foot  of  j pretty  farms  ami  parks,  a race-track,  amt 
„J  PutH'k'v  shoe -maker — remarkably  long  j a few  such  trifles.  But  the  crowds  which 
id  narrer.  The  fashionable  wateriug-pUce  j coma  and  go  in  the  season,  on  pleasure  bent, 
aches  from  Financier  Jay  Gould’s  cottage  j do  not  for  the  most  part  take  cognizance 
ttlu5  north  to  President  Grant’s  cottage  on  | of  any  thing  but  tire  gay  scene  along  the 
ie  south,  a distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  j shore,  with  its  straggling  hotels  and  abun- 
id  some sv hat  suggests  a carpenter’s  set  dance  of  piazza  looking  over  out  to  sea, 
one  at  the  theatre;  it  is  painted  on  a j The.  popular  drive  is  along  the  beach  road 
might  piece  of  canvas:  what  is  behind  called  Ocean  Avenue,  which  is  the  main  ar- 
, the  audience  neither  knows  nor  cares,  tory,  the  Broadway,  the  Boulevard,  of  the 
hose  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  “summer  capital,”  It  has  been  a newapa- 
diind  the  scenes  at  Long  Branch — a pro-  per  fashion  lately  to  call  Long  Branch  the 
>rtiori  of  the  great  ptiblic  which  bears  American  Brighton,  but  a Brighton  it  cer- 
iout  the  same  relation  to  the  muss  that  taiuly  is  not,  and  will  never  In?  until  the 
i6  actors,  scene -shifters,  and  other  cm-  barn-like  frame  buildings  which  serve  it  as 
oyAa  of  a theatre  do  to  the  public  in  the  hotels  are  pulled  down  and  others  are  erect- 
iditorimn — are  aware  that  there  is  a little  e*d  of  a material  more  solid,  substantial,  and 
ew  Jersey  village  buck  them,  with  sonic  imposing,  it  is  these  sprawling  wooden 
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structures  which  give  to  Long  Branch  that 
cheap  aud  tawdry  air,  that  gingerbread 
appearance,  at  which  solid  old  Newport 
and  substantial  Saratoga  sniff  with  scorn. 
If  there  is  any  lover  of  Long  Branch  who 
does  not  accept  the  theatrical  scene-paint- 
er illustration  as  befitting,  he  has  the  alter- 
native of  confessing  that  the  place  is  very 
suggestive  of  a circus.  When  the  dinner 
train  arrives  from  town — the  last  of  the  day 
— just  at  that  delicious  hazy  hour  of  mid- 
summer eve  when  the  sun  is  gone  but  the 
dusk  not  fairly  come,  and  Ocean  Avenue  is 
lively  with  fast-flying  horses,  driven  by  men 
in  livery — sometimes  as  gaudy  as  those  of 
the  equine  dramatic  tent— conveying  loads 
of  human  freight  to  places  of  residence,  cot- 
tage, hotel,  or  boarding-house ; when  num- 
berless flags  in  brightest  red,  white,  and 
blue  flutter  from  liberty -poles  on  lawns  and 
hotel-tops;  when  brass-bands  blare  on  the 
grassy  lawns,  and  here  and  there  side-show- 
like  tents  for  the  sale  of  pop  aud  ginger- 
bread, or  practice  with  air-guns  at  striped 
targets,  flap  their  canvas  sides  in  the  breeze 
from  the  swashing  sea — indeed,  the  whole 
thing  is  irresistibly  suggestive  of  sawdust 
and  a ring,  and  one  looks  about  instinctive- 
ly for  the  red-lipped  clown,  and  listens  for 
the  merry  “ Houp  la !”  of  the  riders.  The 
bands  and  the  flags  and  the  fast -flying 
horses  are  no  doubt  intended  by  the  inn- 
keepers, who  principally  plan  and  shape 
the  manners  aud  customs  here,  to  awaken 
a mad  feeling  of  hilarity  in  the  bosom  of 
the  arriving  guest;  but  they  are  destruc- 
tive to  the  sentiment  of  quiet  and  elegant 
repose  whioh  should  no  doubt  inspire  the 
existence  of  an  altogether  high-toned  sum- 
mer resort. 

Long  Branch  is  sui  generis  ; and  it  is  per- 
haps better  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
American  institutions  than  any  other  of 
our  watering-places.  It  is  more  republican 
than  either  Newport  or  Coney  Island,  be- 
cause within  its  bounds  the  extremes  of  our 
life  meet  more  freely.  It  is  not  so  aristo- 
cratic as  Newport,  yet  the  President  of  the 
United  States  lives  there,  and  so  do  many 
other  prominent  examples  of  our  political, 
literary,  artistic,  commercial,  and  social  life. 
It  is  not  so  democratic  as  Coney  Island,  yet 
the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  classes  are 
largely  represented  throughout  the  season. 
On  hot  Sundays  there  come  to  Long  Braucli 
great  throngs  of  cheap  excursionists,  small 
tradesmen  and  artisans  with  their  families, 
with  a sprinkling  of  roughs  and  sharpers — 
just  such  throngs  as  also  go  to  Coney  Island 
on  the  same  day.  Long  Branch  has  equal 
attractions  for  rich  and  poor.  It  is  quite 
astonishing  with  what  ease  the  millionaire 
can  get  rid  of  dollars  there,  and  it  is  almost 
equally  astonishing  what  cheap  and  com- 
fortable quarters  are  at  the  commaud  of 
the  humblest  purses.  The  same  magnifi- 


! cent  sea  view  which  is  put  so  heavily  in 
the  bill  of  the  lodger  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  big  hotels  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  poorer 
lodger  near  the  roof  of  the  cheaper  houses 
at  a comparatively  insignificant  cost.  If 
there  are  great  taverns  where  one  pays  four 
or  five  dollars  a day,  with  huge  extras  for 
i special  rooms  and  luxuries,  there  are  also 
cheap  hotels  and  even  German  Gmthausen 
where  poorer  folk  can  live.  If  there  are  el- 
egant cottages  for  Presidents  and  merchant 
princes  and  railway  kings,  there  are  also 
abundant  boarding-houses  for  people  who 
count  their  pennies  carefully  before  spend- 
ing them.  Some  of  the  most  crushing  dan- 
dies who  loaf  in  the  parlor  door  at  the 
fashionable  hotels  when  the  Saturday  night 
“ hop”  is  on,  faultless  in  attire  and  killingly 
eyeglassed  and  mnstacked,  might  be  traced 
to  humble  abodes  in  the  back  region  be- 
hind the  theatrical  scene  when  they  saun- 
ter homeward  in  the  hour  approach iug  mid- 
night. They  sometimes  condescend  to  join 
the  dancers  on  the  floor,  and  they  bathe  at 
the  fashionable  hour  with  great  assiduity, 
but  where  they  eat  and  sleep  can  only  be 
conjectured.  They  are  just  as  well-bred, 
well-mannered,  and  well-appearing  gentle- 
men os  any  at  Long  Branch,  and  are  just 
as  well  received  by  what  is  there  called  so- 
ciety. 

Long  Branch  further  illustrates  a side  of 
American  character  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
direct  result  of  business  energy,  enterprise, 
shrewdness,  and  “ push.”  It  did  not  grow 
up  slowly,  year  by  year,  an  outcome  of  the 
natural  fitness  of  things,  as  Brighton  did, 
and  as  Dieppe  and  Trouville  did — nay,  as 
Newport  aud  Saratoga  did.  As  things  go  in 
this  country,  Newport  and  Saratoga  are  old. 
They  figured  in  the  Revolutionary  period, 
and  were  even  known  as  watering-places 
as  far  back  as  1800 — further,  perhaps.  But 
Long  Branch  is  as  striking  an  example  of 
rapid  growth  in  its  way  as  Chicago  itself 
is.  Twenty  years  ago  it  had  no  fashionable 
existence,  which  is  only  saying  it  had  no 
existence  at  all.  There  was  nothing  there 
but  a lonely  stretch  of  sandy  shore,  agaiust 
which  the  surf  beat  unhonored  aud  unsung. 
If  the  slow-going  villager  back  under  the 
trees  there,  a mile  from  the  beach,  had  been 
told  that  Long  Branch  was  the  future  great 
marine  suburb  of  the  great  metropolis,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  smiled  incredulous. 
And  even  now  one  seeks  in  vain  for  the  rea- 
son why  this  particular  spot  was  chosen  for 
this  purpose,  until  his  seeking  brings  him 
to  the  simple  truth  that  certain  speculators 
willed  it  so,  and  set  about  making  their 
scheme  a reality  by  those  methods  which 
are  so  well  known  to  the  builders  of  paper 
oities  in  this  country.  They  willed  that  the 
tide  of  New  York’s  summer-resort  seekers 
should  pass  by  the  charming  Highlands  of 
the  Navesink,  which  now  blink  dully  at  the 
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long  whizzing  trains  flitting  past,  them 
live  or  six  times  a day,  loaded  down  with 
merry  throngs  all  the  summer  through. 
Along  the  road  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Long 
Branch  lie  beautiful  little  villages  which 
have  their  yearly  throng  of  summer  pa- 
trons, but  they  are  not  **  the  Branch, ** 
and  their  strongest  recommendation  as 
watering-places  is  that  they  are  within 
easy  driving  distance  of  the  summer  cap- 
ital. The  glory  and  gain  of  transform- 
ing Long  Branch  from  a deserted  stretch 
of  New  Jersey  coast  into  the  sea-side  city 
of  to-day,  and  of  familiarizing  its  name 
to  the  popular  ear  to  such  an  extent  that 
Chicago  itself  is  not  more  celebrated, 
undoubtedly  rest  with  a few  capitalists, 
who  bought  farms  in  Monmouth  County 
for  thirty  or  forty  dollars  an  acre,  and 
set  about  turning  their  corn  Adds  into 
villa  plots.  Easy  enough  to  do  this 
much  on  paper,  but  to  make  the  public 
buy  the  plots  was  something  calling 
for  ability  and  energy  of  the  first  order. 
A scheme  of  advertising  was  adopted, 
brave,  expensive,  and  perilous,  by  which 
the  place  was  persistently  brought  be- 
fore the  public  attention  summer  after 
summer.  The  ubiquitous  correspondent 
of  the  daily  press  was  sent  down  to  re- 
port. It  was  not  a very  fasciuaiing  spot 
in  those  early  days,  but  the  reporter  who 
can  not  write  an  attractive  letter  merely 
because  there  is  nothing  attractive  to 
write  about  has  mistaken  his  vocation. 
A vivid  imagination,  a touch  of  Thack- 
eray’s wit  and  Dickens’s  inventive  gen- 
ius, are  much  more  valuable  in  a water- 
ing-place correspondent  than  the  ihere 
photographic  faculty  of  reproducing 
facts.  To  “call  a spade  a spade”  is  fatal 
to  the  charm  of  letters  from  the  sea-side, 
especially  if  the  place  be  dull  and  unin- 
teresting. There  were  as  charming  let- 
ters written  from  Long  Branch  when  it 
was  dull  and  uninviting  as  now  wheu  it 
is  animated  and  attractive  in  the  season. 
By  one  device  and  another,  legitimate 
and  illegitimate,  by  building  a new  rail- 
road, by  improvement*  of  various  sorts, 
mid  divers  plans  for  attracting  public  at- 
tention to  their  pet  and  pride,  the  capi- 
talist* forced  the  growth  of  the  place  in 
public  appreciation,  and  achieved  a ver- 
itable coup  tf Hat  when  they  induced 
President  Grant  to  go  and  live  there  in 
the  summer.  Long  Branch  became  the 
summer  capital,  and  it*  fortune  wan 
made;  The  villa  plots  wdd  like  the  pro- 
verbial hot  cakes.  The  hotels  built 
huge  additions  to  themselves,  and  all 
the  world  rushed  to  sleep  in  them. 
Those  who  had  money  in  their  pockets 
found  it  burning  most  uncomfortably 
there  until  t hey  had  1 anight  a villa  plot, 
or  a corner  of  a farm,  or  an  old  house 
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between  WftBliingttm  and  Long  Branch. 
And  oh bough  no  doubt  follow- 

ed r von  J<  demur  m hi#  flUy-perthed  retreat, 
H need  hfcritJy  iip  tiAirt  'that' ’bo  was,  while 
there,  fa# \fm aitwullug  tf>  tin* 
o£th*v  government  than  Grunt.  Ip 
in  Ink  ee^i^  'bhmu.^  It  is  a lovely  Louie; 


til  at  could  he  turned  into  & ^ommer  Aeat. 
M u try  uutmderiy  fowie  large  p<),roK  hy  huying 
this  week  to  Bid  1 the  next  at  an  enormous 
ady  arnee*  Lot  & that  «lVo  »u  m too?  sold  lor 
$f»00  held  .the  lollop  log  HiiUiiuer  at 

$?t( M Bvvry  body  wa*  ebited*  oscitol ; 
there  was  Cham jmgno  in  tbo  nfr ; mid  life 
w:t:i  gay  and  fascinating  U>  fe^bJebie  a*  to, 
the  going  "ami  < coming  et^wd,  The  foumukt- 

cppilol  watt  a ttuertaa.  v ’ y ; . > \ \ V: 

j?’  : have  been  on  favorable 

tnailo  tijHio  tin*  Prefci.drintV  ctOifae  in  accept- 
Aug.M*  harnkmue  cottage  by  i h fc  ««#,  and 
ftijfelivutg^m  Hf  A {w*rf»on  uflua  fciitm  in  m mb 
oter;  but  the  Ammvuna  public  mn*t  always 
haviv  something  H van.  tadd  ti*  Pmulcii^ 
lor.  and  3 do  in » t *uppos^  tienerkl  Grant 
ttlep t less*  ^ 4^!lRur  of 

the  li'pur  the  ids ' 

critics.  probably  Pmsidculs  g*4  used  U\ 


anti  Wbf ft  the  Preaidiuit  sits  on  hie  back 
jdpfcii  of  & inmwu&r  tn:  mink#  ids 

n/ter-dimu-r  cigar,  with  his  gentle  and  nine 
ubk  ■ wiik  ifirid  hi«  comely  thHdrew  about 
h i«y  it  H*  a «ighi  which,  m*)ovnt  of  His  eoOu- 
tjry  need  leef  uneasy  at  pfcpfjigy  At  such  a 
turns  dtmhr  invd  windows  ili.  Wd?kvh|Kkir*itiA' 

a ctim- 


fcW  hi tetior  iunnahiilg  glimpses  of 
fertiiblo  but  o*t  alfaiiry  home,  wiUipintmt\8 
undr  Njfef(  a bout  ami  him  p«  burning,  perh/q* 

ik griwip  of  .carriages-  will  come  rolling  down 
the  road  from  the  hotel  region,  and  a ere»wd- 
of  frfaojls  and  fellowvhitijtfehB,  w ith  a hand 


vitsarOnrv.  &&  iip-t’ti 


of  moHi's  will  inva<k  rh#  lawn.  TImw  the 
iThihet  .^traiuB  of  a serenade  Will  rite  on  tiny 

evening  Air,  and  the  fundi?  groiq?  will  sit 
lmtobv>g.  to  break  into  a lit  Me  ripple  of  a\^ 
phnwe  now  and  then,  and- Mrs.  Grunt,  lenu- 
tiig  over  the  piasfc*  railing,  will  chat  fa- 
miltarly  with  whomsoov^r  r hnnets  io  bp 

standing  near,  ami  pref«  3i0r  visitors  to  coine 
tie  u ()o  rouiC  lily*  i mice  hr  aril  her  say  on 
Hhch  an  oecirsion  ; **  we  oangiVfi  you  a Crock' 
nr  at  Jetmt  in  our  little  e*VLv  Shnytle.  dry 
prolentwutH,  Aii4  Khrdl.y,  Q sect»ft  liM  tbiB  t H 
worthy  io  H w in  thu  records  of  nur  U'pa$> 
liepn  iamb  a ty  pe  of  its  he«t  spirit. 

In  the  yirihify  (*f  Pn'Siderjrt  GranfM  home 
are  Ui«  Coftagia  vff  a ntuhlier of  pettple  mors 
or  less  known  « «>  fanny  CiMtspienoHfl  »nemg 
flifti&A  are  soVeiaJ  htiAniVi^f»  Af  tfm  thefttrical 
prolWsinn — a cdnftft  of  people  <i*?na)ly  clan* 


being  *00111011.  Fix>m  Wa4ii>tgtdxda  time  to 
the  present,  they  huy^  all  hml  £t  gi»odtV  eliftfe 
of  the  thtu;g;  The  rily  of  YVa^hiiigtoii  is 
not  thy  hoaUhtest -vt  pleakairt^f  >>f  abodes 
daring  flic,  fi&tftb  heats  nf  July  and  Angnet, 
ut  id  others  than  our  prvaniitChief  Magistrate 
have  avoided  *t  its  much  m duty  would  al 
VoW.  Thomas  Apenit  ttoinc  months 

t if  each  year  at  Lis  remote  home  of  Mon  tieek 
kbnii  t-of^  of -a.  woody  Virginian  LUf.,  while  lie 
tyaS’  n^eitpyi  ng  the  Pres i den  Mai  oflicci : a nd 
Mbht  i ccllp  in  H is  day  vviis  fVtrt  her  ir*UH  W »sh- 
ritgiou  ihsin  Lpd^{^riitipi(:i.kAii  this  Cetiteii 
»ddl  year.  The  ridwbling  old  gig  in  ivtiioh 
^etforsipTi  f rnndhvl  to  and  fro  Let  ween  Wash- 
tUgffin  and  Charfotfe^viUe  did  dot  areoni . 
pt^h  Us  jout  ney  of  a odd  miles 

M A*  iitfle  timd  as  the  pkhiv&mt ^nuwr  mfcte 
to  pjiBB  over  the  two  hundred  and  odd  miles 
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by  when  the  rim  m hers  of  this  profession  were  folk  at  Long  Branch.  CTaldren  ftuik#  Murry 
d Assert  with  the  brtimaidijtea  and  Bohemians  in  their -roomy  liaiU ; gruy-bumd  parent,'* 
of  Aoriety,  aud  those  who  ha  ve  been  bo  for*-  sit  at  the  ho&pUuhh?  board ; »he  tuuWvdog 
Muiatc  m tu  jienetnii*  -to'  the  friendly  uc-  b&xtei  fuitliW  »vli T<;k^n»  difrk  ftbdThO  rat-tin 
wain  tan  ce*>hip  of  the  ttetoTsSn  their  homed  low  about  these  beams.*  it#  itwwi  the  honks 
it  Long*  Branch  htive  found  the  domestic  nf  other  good  mul  gentle  p*A$feY  For  ibi 
altar  m tdiaruuogly  «urroiir>d*Ml  «*  iu  any  most  part  ‘they  if*  remote.  from 

home*  in  iJ^  laud.  The  cottages  and  bo-  the  gay  ^f?ur  Wbieh.  look*  on  the  sea,  w her* 
.i&hs  :»t  ';f-^U^:,'i^rtdveiir  ore  built  veiy  muib  ■ Jle?idtrre: huh!*  to? ■ #jm rt  it i hotel  parlors,  oir 
alilo-  in  easentiu)  -detHilBr—ihat  is  to  Bay.  hs  t be  I a win*  where  Ifce  brass-band  » blare,  amt 
mitch  JiUo  M till  .<ui trditbrb#5..as; posai  hie — with  , uj*  and  down  ve*  The  phrye  rs  rather 

ubondnuhe  nf  piaxza  strofr.hifMg  on  every  ; Faror  a vjmrtrr  mode  of  lift*  iu  summer  Than 
*uii<sf  $ird  '40m  on  «tory ; witb  larg*  I that  which  i#  popular  Witli  the  majority  nf 

wiudows,  wide  balls,  iun)  airy  room*,  The  j vfrj&Sftt.  to  Long  ITraurh.  They  like  k>  by 
oottageB  oreujded  by  th«  diauiatic  frate.mi- ; near  it,  hut  they  are  sehlom  of  U«  Their 
ty  present  no  fa a tures  di Bering  from  other*,  j time  >s  passed  in  home  hospitalities,  in  tin- 
uiilcsrt  it  be  a Huperkrityvn  the  traitor  of  ^entertainment  of  Him  friends,  iri  reading 
ru  terror  adornment* 

Their  luxury  m flrtr> 

respect  is,  indeed,,  i h / \ A',  \ Avv\  0 A ..  A.  . ••  - * . .’ ,’  / : 

s<^  * VT^ 


bo  mg  mostly  passed 

dweUiitjg;  in  bak-ta. 

Sy  thoir  suummr 
homtte,  to  Hvbkb 
thi<y  hm-  for  i*mt 

mmt’  m 

y^'t&nvityh  labor 
% ijv  ^ libeo'ujKlf  in  ft 
i»neuimr  aetv^.  deur 
tu  ttiorii  One  -bf ; 
the  m»>Bt  toiisplvy 
iiouB  rtf 

h ho  Iqxif sy  M 
homes  is  futtiifdmd 
in  the  vottage  ^wir- 
ed and  eecnpied 
by . Maggie;  '^Ttelmf  i, . 

^TheCHolait?  'Sim-  , ‘ * - ; - • •’*  * ’ ‘ . > v . 4 ' 

owua  a ftiiinWr  of  edtlageft.  andv^i^*i\^{.l^o  bourn  ^wny  bTi  tl^ii  pte- 

Long  lirHimb  ; the  one  iu  Which  ^hr?  dwrrlla  m b-IKug  in  Jioiui^iiOejk^.  and 

w4as  built  by  Edw.iu  Booth,  and  ju  if s T urge  m driving  about-  r»n*  emmrryhi  no/ry  family 
parlor  he  was  m;irrk<L  it  1*  oena-  edrrjages,  rather  .than  in  the  jeVeMh  atanis- 

meuted  \yiMdn  w ith  pRfhti«gB,  Stufiuftjy’,  oft-  phere  of  fashionable  baU-rt^m^  tho  daily 
jdf  &art,  rare  ami  costly  vtdvuoest,  and  espe-  ganiNI  in  the  surf,  or  the  excifbi^  delights 
daily  with  qxlaiot  alnt  hoalt^tiAy^  artick>»  ^if  of  the  ganung  tablo. 

Jnpiiriese  inaunfuetu  tv*.  Among  her  book*  in  A day  or  of  Xia*kn-Badem  as  it  wab  in  the 
one  rtf  Hi/3  thjoe  copiff^  of  BoydcdTb  ITltl  edi-  days  before  gnu ibling  waft  prohHdted,  is  fur 
rion  of  BlUik^penre  - a huge  rulnsne  eoidain-  ni^h«‘d  «t  Imog  Brunoli  by  > dmiiiboi-lii!^ 
iag  a.hmuired steel  plates,  umlyaLied  at  sev-  •ehilvUdbaa.  an  »L'gdnt cclt4ps»w--;- for  trr.erji 
enil  hundred  doHnr*.  A striking  picture  of  bmidioa  k n cottage  here,  uniese  >t  is  a ho 
iin  English  village,  with  n crowded  mass  c.f  kd — 33 i touted  within  a stoned- th/ow  nf  lire 
picturv^^uo  Imasc^  a'0  iTy-hattg  ohurcb,  au  West  End  IjnteL  and  within  sights  *f  the 
aidiqi^  beidge,  Sktul  a cnimidiug  catdU\  is  Presideiit/s  hWe.  (The  ki  Wwrt  EncV1  at 
Knamsbon>ugiiei!tYA>rb4biret  whs?re  the  ad-  bong  Bran cK  it  may  bg  expUl'med  in  pa*s 
rea€f-s  pmther ' wiw  torn.  All  Hie  evidences  ing,  is,  ia  /act,' the  auiiUi  oa*L  «t«d  the  uEnat 
U an  *W  nbmr  ( IJud^  is  tbo  north  emJv»o  com placently  does 
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fashion  ignore  point# 
of  the  compass  in  its 
nomenclature.)  In  the 
flnb -house  there  are 
] tables  for  roulette, 

! rouge  et  r\oir.  and  other 

games  of  eh  a nee,  and 
: I am  told  the  scene 

v a*  night,  when 

■>*  * the  place  is  thronged 

m ^ # with  Wall  Street  men 

: and  other  skillful  skir- 

A mishere  with  the  god- 

pPl WuPp-jf.  dess  of  luck,  is  a very 

hrilliant  one ; hut  tin- 
like  the  gaining  talon* 
■KT  of  Baden-Baden,  the 

gentler  sex  do  not 
HEcip  mingle  in  the  scene  at 

lf  Chaml>erHn’s.  Those 

Indies  who  wish  to  In- 
L dulgo  their  passion  for 

winning  or  losing  at 
hazard  can  do  so  on  stated  days  at  Mon- 
mouth Park- -a  racing  ground  a short 
drive  back  in  the  country,  where  the  “.Jer- 
sey Derby1'  holds  its  “ meetings.”  These 
race*  arc  really  under  the  same  manage- 
ment as  the  gaming  tables  on  the  shore, 
and  there  is  here  also  a “ club-house,”  to 
which  only  members  of  the  Jersey  Jockey 
Club  are  admitted,  with  their  friends. 
Fashion  is  a queer  moralist ; and  the 
same  people  who  would  he  horrified-  at 
the  thought  of  joining  the  throng  iu 
Chatji her l lids  club-house  to  toy  with  its 
tiger,  go  without  a qualm  to  the  races  at 
Monnnoith  Pork,  arid  bet  their  money  on 
t he  running  of  horses  instead  of  on  the 
i unuMg  of  a -card.  It  is  true  that  a large 
proportion  of  v those  who  go  to  the  races 
go  a*  lovers  of  horseflesh,  and  never 
gamble  thyrej  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
betting'  is  freely  and  openly  iudulged  in 
by  many  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen, 
who  have  Ikwj  taught  to  look  upon 
gambling  as  a*  terrible  vice.  Nor  do 
they  coniine  themselves  to  betting  such 
tilde*  ns  gloves  and  bonton*,  hut  boldly 
join  in  the  ticket  buying  of  the  “pools,” 
u>  w in  or  lose  hundreds  of  dollars.  The 
system  of  “ mutual”  pools,  invented  by 
the  spovting  men  of  Paris  in  connection 
mth  the  races  fit  Longchamps  and  Chan- 
’ introduced  at  the  Long 
Branch  raoedf&ek  within  a year  or  two, 
add  bj  1 t \h<  nmu her  of  he 1 1 ors  has  been 
tuemm\d  n hundredfold ; for  this  system 
pe-rmife  one  b|  stake  as  small  a sum  as 
race,  with  a chance  of 
w inning  soimtfhiug  handsome.  General- 
ly when  -(hey  win,  they  win  but  a trifle — 
a dolUi  f*t  two  or  three — and  generally 
they  lose ; but  occasionally  it  has  hap- 
pened, when  v horse  that  almost  nobody 
trusted  in  has  miraculously  won  the  rac*, 
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that  tho  investor  of  a five-dollar  bill  in  a]  in  grain  or  real  estate.  There  are  on  the 
•‘mutual”  pool  has  won  two  or  three  lmn-  j grounds  no  sports,  show#,  or  incidental  di- 
tired  dollars.  It  i*  easy  to  see  what  temp- j versions ; no  loud  talking,  no  quarreling  ; 
tation  these  possible  prizes  offer,  and  how  j very  little  tipsiness;  and  there  are  long 
enormously  this  system  must  increase  the  years,  eternities,  of  inane  dullness  between 
number  of  bettors.  j the  “ heats, v in  which  one  is  nearly  con- 

As  a spectacle  oi  our  democratic  American  sumed  with  ennui.  All  this  is  cbaractcris- 
trieks  ami  manners,  a visit  to  Monmouth  tienlly  American. 

Bark  on  it  race-day  is,  no  doubt,  instructive  J Tbe  season  of  Long  Branch  is  supposed 
to  the  foreigner  who  visits  Long  Branch,  to  open  about  the  15th  of  June,  and  to  dose 
It  is  not  so  gay  a scene,  either  on  the  road  5 about  the  15th  of  Septem her — at  least  this 
or  at  the  track,  as  that  which  one  views  j is  the  period  fixed  by  the  hotel-keepers, 
who  goes  to  the  English  Derby  at  Epsoui,  who  would,  however,  willingly  extend  it. 
w here  the  road  is  thronged  with  thousands  ! But  the  fact  is,  the  weather  regulates  the 
and  thousands  of  equipages  of  every  con-  j matter,  and  it  has  happened  that  Long 
ceivable  variety,  and  the  grounds  are  crowd- ; Branch  has  been  less  full  in  the  middle  of 
ed  with  people,  among  whom  negro  min-  July  than  it  was  at  a far  earlier  period  in 
strels  bang  their  tambourines,  and  jugglers  the  summer.  A cold  w ind  may  come  blow- 
juggle,  and  gymnasts  tumble,  and  fortune-  ing  out  of  the  sea  in  the  midst  of  a “ heated 
tellers  and  thimble-riggers  drive  their  trade,  term/’  and  send  the  crowd  of  pleasure-seck- 
But  it  must  be  a novelty  to  an  Englishman  ers  skurryitig  away  to  their  homed  inland 
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to  see  elegantly  dressed  ladies  complacently 
trundling  to  the  rac$s  in  a common  hotel 
omnibus — fare,  t wen ty-flve  cents.  There  are 
many  fine  turn-outs  on  the  road,  to  !>e  sure, 
but  a man  worth  a million  is  capable,  at 
Long  Branch,  of  bundling  liis  wife  and 
daughters  into  the  omnibus  at  his  hotel 
door,  in  ease  of  no  other  conveyance  con- 
veniently offering,  and  it  is  not  considered 
a matter  for  special  remark.  It  is  notice- 
able, too,  that  the  American  generally  goes 
to  the  races  in  a grave  and  sedate  manner 
— he  might  be  going  to  a Methodist  camp- 
meeting so  far  as  hilarity  indicates  his  des* 
filiation.  There  is  none  of  that  wild  chaff- 
ing and  outiaudiah  praukishness  which 
make  the  road  to  the  Epsom  Derby  one 
continuous  raree-show.  On  the  ground  he 
walks  about  decorously  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets;  he  buys  at  the  pools  with  the 
serious  air  of  a man  investing  his  money 


like  so  nmuy  flies,  while  those  who  remain 
huddle  together  iu  their  hod  rooms,  or  sit 
about  in  the  least  uiry  comers  of  parlor  and 
hall,  wrapped  in  warm  shawls.  The  long 
cool  piazzas  which  furnish  such  a delightful 
lounge  when  Sol  smites  saucily  at  noonday, 
or  on  a warm  tnoou-lit  night,  are  then  de- 
serted. In  the  ocean  gale  the  frame,  hotels 
quiver  and  rattle  and  shed  clapboards  in 
the  most  surprising  way,  and  whisjwra  of 
doubt  and  fear  pass  from  lip  to  lip  as  to  the 
likelihood  of  a roof  being  sent  flying  inlaud 
or  of  windows  tumbling  into  the  room.  A 
sudden  storm  came  up  one  day  last  summer 
which  played  queer  pranks  in  the  parlor  of 
the  Ocean  House.  This  parlor  is  used  for 
dancing,  and  its  carpet  is  covered  over  with 
a linen  cloth;  the  furniture  is  of  willow; 
and  though  the  servants  made  all  haste  to 
close  the  windows  and  fasten  the  blinds, 
tho  wind  swept  in  n ruler  the  dancing  clotb 
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v/v- 


htoux  ft v iiniiytmf 


atid  Hlew  ib  U]>  jjto  tv  libge  ■Wkjtjfler^ -Ujyfoi*  but  it  whs  as  bad  as  an  epid**ii*C'  for  tin* 
whit’h  tablet  -and  chairs  rode  high  in  air,  hoi^i^tiepetta;  The  “season”  took  a dis- 
like little  ships  upon  a rolling  sea.  CihV  ' heartiuiirig  bap  right  m its  natural  noon* 
(iron  wore  tn  eosrifisies  of  delight  til  this  pb»>  day,  aud  Orc»an  Avenue  bm'amo  more 
uouieruotb  ami  went  wading  out  upon  this  noit^xl  tlian  WbU  after  throe  in  the 

airy  sea* -which  tumbled  them  about  shriek*  ufb •rm^, 

mg  With  laughter  and  exdtoment;  The.  bathing  arrangements  and  custom* 

Stormy  weather  by  the  sea-side  is  bed  at  Long  branch  could  baldly  bo  worse,  in 
without  its  charms  to  thd  fctnmghtfiil  mind,  some  respects,  Uumihcy  pro.  In  this  regard 
however*  A grand  atornt  at  Long  Brntwh,  ! {iarttculariy  wo  ufcod  ip  go  id  school  to  tb* 
if  one  ii*  not  too  tjusul  to  relish  the  noroity;  Fivglieh  and  tin*  French  to. loam  some  yh\ 
Xh  ivgloriotis  experience ; for  Urns  one  may  nabje  k%sniLv  from  f&eh  nation.  IJotb  S* 
eti.joy  imo  f?f  tins ' most  thrilling  wiisatinns  . con corns  the*  eouifmt^fbt  ri*  fifty  luxury  — 
of  att  ticuan  voyage  w Hbcrtit  ilm  implmwanr  j of  the  bnrheni,  and  a*  regards  the  safety  of 

or  the  ftebsF  5 theitr  IMw,  the  beach  at  Long  Branch  pmdf 
bilVty  of  sjupwreek.  The  drat  week  of  Ail-  ; thorough  refonimikm,  i di>  not  mean  u 
‘i^uatr  Tsfrlyw  ;U9  ciiftfae^efjzeil  by  a pmlopgody  #hy  yft*h  lost  ^sro,  For  it 

serte#  of  storms,  which  vied  in  intensity  ss;  but  it  aouietiruc:«  i>,  ond  It  is  a wild  ab 
With  t hose  ol  winter,  The  great  wayea  Bivrdfty  that  Xlm  should  ever  be,  Wb/enWt 
roared  and  plunged  upon  tin:  itfaeb,  a commit  ourselves  to  a?/  v>eeau  steamer ysr  t-e 
gnu  tie  waif  of  fouoi,  rousy as  Niagara,  and  a-  riulrp4d  train*  we  kmvw  that  there  ie  u 
the  soa  was  white  with  rage  as  far  nut  as  certain  dchutlB  danger  in  so  doing}  and  w< 
the  oye  could  see.  Bathing  was  put  a atop  i delibmtfc&iy  accept  the  risk  and  peril,  be- 
t4i  fOtnpkTcly  for  sevoral  days,  and  the  huts  ; cauno  they  are  to  ft  certain  nvccttt.  Una  Void 
on  the  .sand*  were  so  drenched  with  water  able.  Those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
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uupaiutofl  atttl  often  *fcy«[nufipUned,  rudely  more  Ugly  an  el  fiuitaftrir.  than  they  at*'.  Tbit 
nailed  together*  sides  and  roof  of  the  saint*  eu>  mail y Am c r i eu n k ft re  to  be  found  Avhu  are 
materia!}  as  incapable  of  keepiug;  out  Wftiil  wUliiig  put  them  otif  and  walk  undimdi- 
mul  rain  ad  m iunuy  paper  boxes,  The  a a me  ingly  across  tin?  Ktreteh  t»f  &uxul  bet  v ecu 
men  alao  aid  up  a shanty  of  a larger  sort,  j diarnbiug  liiit  autl  surt]  umtbi  t he  tire  of 
with  a roof  that  is  water-tight,  wliicii  they  j hundreds  of  glances  from  the  bulks  and 
occupy  M.l  -cmupiuiy  with  pibn.  of  faded  I geiitleiueu  pretscnt.  2Jr.  proof  i hot -the  bra  v-- 
vtekdftp  aarmertta  which  they  faevtiourfyds)*  «ry  of  the  rnrtum  should  hot  be  Ughtlyiui- 
iioniinate  ami  which  they  pngneib  True,  they  have  their  reward  when 

Ht  dl  more  faectiohaiy  let  to  bidics  and  geii-  the  kind  ocean  covers  thun  wjtl*  her 
tlerueu  throughout  the  Hummer  at  the  rate  uiautle  of  coot  waves,  Time  U m herokpt 
;>f  half  a dnHar  for  erieh  hath.  I sup  jew  without  some  guerdon, 

Ih&tts  men  do  not  really  look  upon  this  irons-  Bathing  dresses  lcs»  shabby.  ami  which 
action  in  the  light  of  being  the  huge  joke  it  are  atmipukoi-dy  dried  Imtwribti 
i a,  but  H eerial uiy  won W not  surprise  we  to  !h?  leaded  lot  ui  sum  leas  ukkfdly  dbse  tevihete 
ICnriir  that  3*  hegimmr  at  the  husmesf*  l-iact  .yaitt^.a!^  pno  item 
tortured  with  mrnl  longings  to  rush  held ml  > m ath  eiy  dpoiunUyd  at  Lhfjg  jfteane h. 

the  ahiiufy  itoui  relieve  his  pen  imp  t is* Ides  If  th&mfy} -«Caf aft ng  Jtu*cy  uku  who  u farm 
in  wri I'hi uga  of  laugh  ter  after  m<d\  smeeus*  out'’  gannyHi^  k«u  not  huiky  .'A  large 
si  ve  letting  nt  ndamp  woolen  shirt  and  trtnr*  cmmgtrpmbi  --ur  think  they  can  out— w tel,. 
Her*  tied  with  u string  m a1*  bathing  dte*rd  out  cwtembhg  thr  e xisting  r^pTvnuh,  f ht- 
..to  ti  gcntJcnmu  in.  the.  oxdhiafy  attire ' of  mutter  hi:  their 

ejCiikutiom  Those  who  pass  any  con*id#r-  ovru  bunds,  It  would  certainly  be  found  u 
able iitfiC  at  tjic  i^rittitd^  5tiid  bathe  w itlvf efr  ■ wto  policy  Uv  make  the  mrl  bathing  a more 
iilafily.  of  ('otuse  pro  vide  theai^ci.Vb^'Wiih  vittoe-tive  feature  of  life  at  Long  BroueV 
bathing  suite  bf  their  owvi ; hut  rraimteni  than  if  now  is.  More  people  would  bathe, 
visitors  db  not  hml  jt  cimrem&ut  b>  do;  {}*««.*  and  as  a conk^ueuCc — far  surf  bathing  is  n 
uud  bow  greatly  .m  >dbutauif  the  gannent^  of  pa^tbu  yyliich  groww  with  iiidiilgeucc— giore. 
the  batH**kci?]via^  arc,  showii  Vvv  tlte  iaei  pooplt?;  w^onld  stay  at  thu  botels,  inMcad  bf 
that  they  art*  nffett  fnrutsbed  ikimp  and  hurrying  owuyr  Inmul,  iiuamnsod.  half  dis- 
blatn^my  to  t}v^  ^Iniying  had  no  gusted,  by  the  wretched  custvnns  of  the- 

time  teilry  uince  their  liter  tenant  paid  for  inuu'h.  The  very  see  no  would  he  more  at- 
r/ueir  occnpancy.  If  flic  Wifch  ofVEtidbfifad-  tfacfiVc  to  those  people — always  in  cnDsid- 
pn^sidcd  at  the  eouHtructiou  of  thaw  ’-e-rahlo  force  at  Lung  Branch--^ Who  do  md 

'ttlotia  bathing  suite,  they^ ^ »>>iild  Schteoly  be  care  A«i  bathe,  but  like  to  see  the  baibcr^. 
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mp*frA^y  with  respect  to  hw 

in  mlm.  »»iti ; cwf*  ami 

■Vln«w  fli&jr  freor.  h \*  a iMitvate 
M&1,  vNfh  pt^aitif t gu to£  whi  fa y Jt#C  tvi 
accaiylaiK^  tpink  hoae  and  fctraw  &h<$h»  ; or 
it  is  a navy  Uhte  ^vitU  **;tfip<*H  <*f  ytd* 

lo\Yv  or  fdvwiii  to,  t)t  4VJf  Hro Knsm^rinp,  <}r  norno 
other  tasteful  t(Utti>lu£tu>u.  At  Lung  Branch 
it,  is  always  a eoar^dork 

much  too  largo,  er<*<Y&i*4  wi tb  a rough 
straw  hat  morfV  than  fejr> 

wear.  Ami  as  for  the  gentteortni  !•  ,Vt 
heathen  lieitiefc!  what  ftcarotrow^.thej  usu- 
ally are ! Lh^rijition  vpiild  ?]o  them  im  jus- 
tice, Yet  umeo  in  a while  ahatnifccune  or  a 
pietur*#qfue  coetmue  fii Ay  lie  olwrtfHi  among 
them — a tight* fitting  him  #ilrt  de  tains*  with 
a white  star  cni  t ,bi*  brtv#h>  or  a hwrjrp  **j}« 
or**  shirt  ao»l  trowsoTO  hands*>mr1y  brauleiL 


^orji^t\®Qe»  thfcv  are  fvyo  in 
npmboir;  u,t  the  Ur^rjiot *1*,  three; ; hut  they 
ought  to  he  4 doxeti.  ‘Tlmy  loiter  on  tbe 
not  nthotwiiH  OTKjtjpi pA  ;«rttb 
their  toiunn'.Y  wftrk~aod  ikfcep  a good-tm- 
tnrvd  A'ryo  npori  the  bather*,  ready  t<?  #r>  in 
and  hjfdp should  there  be  a cry  for  help.  But 
it  i*  to  see  that  w b*  u their '|urt^aco  is 
rn<v&  heeded,  whan  the  hatTiem  «n>  most 
nfiin*rt*f<*;  ^y^/jV^ciiioly  ijinif  thhhr  gar- 
naeat-hattsng  :tr»4e  bky%Wi$i%i*t+  4nd  .tttwiirb« 
a.11  Ihejr  atUmtUuh  liietfr  should  4wf  men 
to  guard  the  beaeh,  like  ^ atctocu,  at  ail 
hobra,  vtiiii  at*  ntUtfr  doty  ;£&j&  U*  itwwuade 
persons  &un  hath  Lag  at  *u**u&  QOUiiitliwiR 
of  the  tkky  ami  WAtstyug  ihtm  w&»  do 
bathe,  assiduously  and  unceasingly.  Life- 
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to  the  surf  uo  more 
trying  than  a noth- 
er.  Certainly,  in  the 
matter  of  modesty, 
there  is  no  special 
offense  to  be  taken 
herein,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  cus- 
tom rules  in  this  as 
in  all  things.  The 
innocent  Irish  maid- 
en who  shows  her 
bare  legs  to  the  knee 
is  certainly  as  mod- 
est as  the  society 
lady  who  bares  her 
shoulders  in  the 
glare  of  a gas -lit 
parlor.  In  fact,  nei- 
ther is  immodest,  for 
she  is  merely  doing 
what  custom  ordains 
in  her  sphere  of  life. 
So  the  lady  who 
would  not  show  her 
boot-top  in  a ball- 
room (though  she 
w ould  freely  accept 
the  close  embrace 
of  the  waltz)  will 
Walk  on  the  sands 
in  a Bloomer  cos- 
tume with  kuee-reacltittg Turkish  trowsers, 
i : i ' i pr>v}M;.iy  * • n*»!  offended,  for  custom 
rules.  Probably  the  English  bathiug-nm- 
chinos  are  not.  altogether  feasible  on  our 
Wior  sands  and  in  our  rougher  surf. 

The  bathing  hour  at  Long  Branch  is  gen- 
Thi*  is  : erally  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  day,  but  oc- 
'e.  The  ! rationally  it  falls  in  the  afternoon.  It  is 
a rope  I regulated,  of  course,  by  the  tide;  when  the 
a water  tide  is  lowest,  bathing  is  safest.  The  signal 
t puer-  j to  hotel  and  cottage  people  is  a white  flag, 
ure  of  j w hich  is  seen  dying  from  a short  staff  at  the 
le  rope  bead  of  the  wooden  staircase  that  leads  from 
lildron,  the  grassy  summit  of  the  bluff  down  to  the 
n it  by  sands.  Each  of  the  great  hotels  includes  in 
its  grounds  a strip  of  beach,  ns  do  those  cot- 
clranch,  tages  which  look  on  Ocean  Avenue.  There 
) he  is,  is  nothing  exclusive  about  any  of  the  he- 
iresses, tel  bathing  grounds.  Ostensibly  for  the 
he  dan-  **  guests**  of  the  hotel,  they  are  actually  open 
having  to  any  one  who  choose*  to  avail  himself  of 
not  yet  j their  limited  conveniences.  When  the  white 
Europe  flag  is  seen  flying,  there  begins  a general 
hegira  of  men,  women,  and  children,  w ho  go 
i are  an  streaming  down  to  the  beach  in  crowds,  some 
able,  to  to  bathe,  some  to  look  on.  The  scene  when 
t Long  : the  day  is.  fair  and  the  bathing  good,  the  wa- 
' sands  ; ter  mild  in  temperature  and  the  surf  rolling 
*’s  edge  gently  in  with  a long  shallow  stretch,  is  a 
special-  j very  animated  one.  From  a central  point, 
s breeds  like  that  of  the  Ocean  Hotel  grounds,  one 
neraft-  | may  look  up  and  down  the  beach  for  miles, 
t;gnlar-  | witnessing  schools  of  bathers  at  frequent 
k down  \ intervals  throughout  the  entire  distance. 
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original -l»#  Jersey  ia*i-rpyiiLtiifc  iiinlnt  cf 
a green  grove  mi,  ilie  bank  ctf  a fdarid  sheet 
<$  There  is  ft  Hrtvor  of  condoned  Bo- 

feowmsm  ami  rustic  simplicity  about  the 
place  which  contrasts ^ deHgiitfiUlf  with  the 
i>aUrntaj[i»J!ti  ami  1 its  pry  of  the  sea-hi-dc  luxtei 
tv  tore  ym  arts  staying;  ami  If  is  hut  a-  cwp 
ingcfUbMvhn  tv  Wild  discuss*  tvinle  :fefijo$iH£ 
(he  elm  ap  delights  of  the  Old  IdwWuro  Bay 

House,  whether  the  landlord  main  thins  its 
primitive  simplhUv  v.nt  of  « sHuitiniunrah 
poetic  love  of  iummv  urm^rciy  because  \ a* 
some  awseft)  he  w loo  Hi  L>  fttijf- 


$0$  day?  one  may  sen  two  er  three  thou- 
sand bath  era  ip  tlm  water  &t  ntiec,  making 
t he  atr  vocal  with  shouts  Anti 
nervous  shrieks  of  the  timid  awl  the  bois- 
terous. merriment  of  the  braver  Tlic  seven 
mingle  freely  lu  the  pastime.  and  it  is  no? 
uwmnnnou  c-XfMmcnfco  for  the  belle*  and 
beaux  of  the  hall-room  to  make  appoint- 
iimMvIh  diet  ween  the  hgruri&  inUw  La  nee  w 
h*t  the  uext  tiay’s  bath,  • - * .v' v:’v:>; ' ; -;,V  ' 

The  mdriihig  he  i ug  viraq  ail  iy  do y o ted  to  the 
bath,  the  afternoon  ia  aei  apart  fofexeur- 
sioba  aiid  driy^si.  The  dnyVa  we  Lave  ah 
ways  w ith  m;  the  wemiom  for  excursions 
are  afforded  from,  tirue  to  time  va. Hoogly. 
1«  gen  oral  terms  they  duty  bp.  ajwe  Bit'll  in 

Bay;  second,  excursion'*  .to  Monmouth  Park  ; 
thinl,  excursioie!?  toft  Ocean  Orovo.  Those  to 
Pleasure  Hay  may  1m  HHhdivjttod  into  oTtlb 
nary  and  extraordinary,  the  ordtuary  behfg 
that  which  U available  on  any  pleasant 
day throughout  the  season,  the  extjviordi- 
nary  Thai  which  is  wumnml  by  the  aiv 
tipuncerdwft  bf  some  special  ihstiVfjif  at 
'1*?ea#imv  Bay,  aucb  aa  a tdaiii-bak*  or  & re- 
gntto.  You  are  Viable  to  uw«t  rue  mdfsi  bo 
pdrta nt  |woplr  at  the  Branch  tit  theoe  fop- 
tiviliies.  .•  Tb0--l>.lreitd<i.u.i  himself,  who  ndydt 
goes  to  the  luces. has  at  times  dmgued 
attend  a rdain  - bftke.  Pleasure  Bay  is  a 
efra  riding  tiiW  centre  iff;  gay  ety 

tit;  the  ytuueln  ,)«*t  a mild  and  h half,  through 
jt  to  an  old-fashimied 


of  bis  jtrdftr.a  in  modern  unpruveiiwnts.  Be 
this  m ft  way,  it  m pleasant  to  sit  at  the 
weather-beatirni  tables  under  tli<*  green  treed 
aud  eal  hiaotftl%  and  then  go  and  catch 
.aphid*  If  xui&cn  y^ir  n£  Sijnem  ami 
jbia  elaag  in  <}f  hoHineyf*  first  they  sy  cii  Hv 
iuul  Uic»d  they  gi>  ami  4o  it.  A fairy-like 
yacht  Kprhliiliiig  JSall  tom.vci*  you  at 

the  wat^PslhigcVnnd  ymi  are  ukden  over  tr« 
the  ju^Psfte  whore,  whiru,  with  a.  ehunk  ol 
hah  mi  th%?  emi  of  & ^iftiring.  and  % not  at  tin 
oiid  ol  p pole,  you  hud  fiat  cat tdiurg  crabs 
W m t m\  eating  them.  Th*e  *iti\  gives‘ 
ytftx  w glwttwk  ,ah4  if  there  in  i» 

eiaiiy VwTke  trhcTt  yon  return,  yop  will  pro 
Mi  eat  raven  tmsly  of  a congbruieration 
&f  gr>?eh  corn , clams,  crulis,  pot a<  ays,  hml 
y«llow  - lugged  chickens  that  VronM  make 
DcMiimico^  heiul  cook  torn  green  with  hor- 
ror merely  to  smcli  Of  it ; twste  such  a niivagc 
siu^s  \ am  sure  lie  neyer  wduhl— no,  iu»t.  if 
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tli mu b - screws  anil  _ _ 
red-hot  plowshares 
were  the  alterna- 
tive. 

The  excursions  to 
Monmouth  Park  are 
afforded  by  the 
races;  of  them  1 
have  spoken.  The 
excursions  to  Ocean  ^ ■ H 

Grove,  like  those  to  ra 

Pleasure  Bay,  are  - V 

both  for  special  1 

ami  general  reasons, 
the  special  being 
t lie  camp-meetings  ^ 

which  are  held  there 
at  intervals  during 
the  summer.  Ocean  .;0 
(inc  c is  a sum- 
mer city  of  Moth- 

odists,  mi  imur’s 
brisk  carriage  drive  ^r/C 

from  Long  Branch,  ’£;,•/ 
through  a some-  SKS& 
what.  monotonous 
country.  It  is  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  - r •«£ 

its  bathing  habits 
are  precisely  as 
those  of  Long 

other  respects  there  SgKp^.' 
is  a complete  dis- 
similarity.  No  balls, 
no 

no  late  hours,  no 
dissipations  of  any 
sort,  are  {permitted 
at  Ocean  Grove, 

and  existence  there  is  carried  on  inex- 
pensively. It  is  a sort  of  poor  man’s  par- 
adise, though  there  are  rich  people  there  ; 
hut  even  the  rich  dwell  iu  modest  cottages, 
while  those  who  must  practice  a close  econ- 
omy live  in  tents  ot  in  cheaply  constructed 
cabins  in  the  woods.  The  place  is  curious 
and  interesting  in  many  respects,  and  visit- 
ors to  Long  Branch  do  not.  feel  that  they 
have  seen  all  the  w lions’’  until  they  have 
driven  down  to  Ocean  Grave.  The  gates 
of  the  community  are  closed  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  evening  atul  on  Sundays;  but 
as  one  side  of  the  Grove  is  not  fenced  in, 
but  looks  on  a pretty  sbeet  of  water,  visit- 
ors to  the  Sunday  camp-meeting  ijnit  their 
carriages  on  the  shore  of  the  little  take,  and 
are  smuggled  over — not  very  surreptitions- 
ly— «in  row-boats  for  a one- cent  fare.  The 
meetings  are  sometimes  held  on  the  sea- 
shore, right  down  where  the  surf  makes  mu- 
sic in  harmony  with  the  human  chorus.  aud 
sometimes  under  the  trees  in  the  grove. 

The  amusements  of  the  evening  at.  Long 
Branch  are  varied:  not  to  speak  of  such  fa- 
vorite diversions  as  lovers’  strolls  in  moon- 
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light  or  starlight  on  the  beach,  there  ore 
dancing  parties  every  evening  in  the  par- 
lors of  nil  the  large  hotels,  with  occasional 
concerts,  dramatic  entertainments,  etc.,  usu- 
ally given  by  amateurs  and  for  some  char- 
itable object.  Occasionally,  too,  a circus 
comes  along  and  pitches  its  tent  on  the  va- 
cant lot  near  t he  Ocean  Hotel,  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  know  not  the 
ways  of  the  fashionable  world,  the  circus  is 
packed  full,  not  with  the  Jersey  men  from 
the  back  village  merely,  hut  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  mondr  at  Long  Branch.  The  fa- 
vorite night  for  dancing  is  Saturday;  cus- 
tom has  made  this  the  most  brilliant  night 
in  the  week  in  the  parlors  of  the  hotels; 
more  people  arrive  on  Saturday  than  on 
any  other  day,  and  in  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son on  a Saturday  night  the  piazzas  will  be 
so  thronged  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
move  About,  thousands  of  men  and  women 
in  gala  attire  sitting  by  the  opeu  windows 
to  listen  to  the  music  amt  see  the  dancers. 
They  have  the  best  of  it  too,  for  dancing  in 
midsummer  hall-monta  is  hot  work,  and  the 
sterner  sex  invariably  umintaiu  that  they 
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thus  make  martyrs  of  themselves  only  to 
please  the  fair.  Dancing  is  always  con- 
cluded at  half  past  ten,  except  on  Saturday 
nights,  when  it  is  sometimes  prolonged  till 
the  stroke  of  twelve.  On  Sunday  nights, 
at-  some  of  the  hotels,  ail  instrumental  con- 
cert— called  “ sacred*’  by  courtesy — is  given 
on  the  balcony,  the  piano  being  wheeled 
Out  there  for  the  occasion.  On  other  nights, 
after  the  dance  is  over,  parties  will  some- 
times be  made  up  to  go  and  serenade  the 
President,  or  some  other  person  of  conse- 
quence, or  lady  of  social  popularity.  Groups 
go  strolling  on  the  grassy  bluff,  or  gather  in 
some  favorite  nook  to  sing  hilarious  songs, 
with  w ine  and  wit  and  spirits  bent  on  driv- 
ing dull  care  away. 

Beyond  all  question,  the  most  delightful 
time  of  the  year  at  Long  Branch,  but  not 


er  than  even  in  the  hottest  of  the  dog-days 
— though  it  will  sometimes  lie  for  days  to- 
gether like  a mirror,  it  is  not  a mirror  which 
Hashes  back  dazzling  sunbeams,  but  absorbs 
them,  and  the  eye  is  rested.  Then  the  lap- 
ping weaves  woo  the  shore  so  gently  anil 
playfully  that  bathing  therein  is  an  Orient- 
al luxury  not  to  be  resisted.  The  atmos- 
phere is  so  sweet  and  pure  you  can  almost 
taste  it,  and  the  waters,  wr  armed  by  the  long 
heats  of  summer,  are  as  balmy  as  the  air. 
When  the  tide  is  low,  there  lie  exposed  such 
long  reaches  of  shallow  bathing  ground  as 
the  bathers  of  the  midsummer  w ould  hardly 
believe  possible.  On  the  flume  spot  of  shore 
where,  in  July,  the  surf  buffeted  strong  men 
in  its  giant  arms  as  pigmies,  and  tossed  them, 
panting  with  exhaustion,  on  the  hot  sands, 
now,  in  September,  they  might  w ade  out  half 
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the  most  fashionable,  is  the  autumn,  when 
there  comes  upon  the  shining  face  of  the 
flea  a soft  haze,  which  is  most  agreeable  to 
the  eye,  and  the  air  is  full  of  balmy  odors. 
To  many  people  the  sight  of  the  sea  with 
the  sunlight  beating  on  it  in  the  bright 
days  of  summer  is  painful  and  wearisome. 
•* Oh,  l can’t  bear  that  sea!”  cried  a poet  of 
my  acquaintance,  one  tiny,  as  we  stood  on 
the  bluff;  ” it  puts  nay  eyes  out.”  On  some 
hot  days  the  great  waters  will  lie  almost 
ripplelefls,  save  for  a little  surfy  dog-day 
frothing  at  the  mouth,  all  the  long  hours 
from  morn  till  dewy  eve,  glittering  like  a 
burnished  shield,  and  flashing  in  the  eyes 
of  the  beholder  until  he  is  fain  to  fly.  But 
in  the  mellow'  days  of  autumn  this  is  not 
so.  Though  the  ocean  then  grows  sniooth- 


a mile  from  shore  before  they  would  meet  a 
surf  sufficiently  strong  to  knock  them  off 
their  feet.  But  in  September,  when  the  surf- 
bathing  was  like  this,  there  would  be  no 
more  than  three  or  four  lonely  bathers  in 
the  sea  at  the  hour  when  formerly  there 
were  a hundred.  The  writer  remained  at 
Long  Branch  last  season  until  near  Octo- 
ber, and  does  not  speak  from  hearsay  . The 
hotels  were  utterly  deserted;  cows  pastured 
on  the  lawns  in  front  of  them ; the  windows 
were  nailed  up  with  boards;  the  bathing 
lints  w ere  torn  to  pieces,  and  lay  piled,  mere 
every-day  lumber,  in  heaps  on  the  grassy 
bluff;  no  carriages  rolled  up  and  down  the 
Avenue;  no  lovers  strolled  upon  the  sands; 
yet  the  days  were  simply  heavenly,  and 
passed  by  like  dreams  of  fairy-hind.  Long 
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Branch  was  at  its  loveliest,  but  the  crowds 
were  gone.  Fashion  is  the  jade  who  has 
wrought  this  grievous  wrong  upon  our  fel- 
low-men. 

The  cottage  owners  at  Long  Branch  do 
not  obey  the  orders  of  Fashion  so  meekly 
and  with  such  alacrity  as  the  hotel  dwell- 
ers. After  the  latter  rush  away,  the  former 
stay — just  as  long  as  they  can.  The  Presi- 
dent’s family  stay  till  October,  some  few  cot- 
tagers even  till  November ; and  the  bravest 
are  the  happiest.  But  there  is  something 
about  the  aspect  of  those  huge  deserted  ho- 
tels that  is  awfully  depressing  as  the  lonely 
cottager  drives  down  the  Avenue  at  dusk. 
So  brilliant  but  a week  or  two  ago,  with  col- 
ored lamps  flashing  on  the  lawns,  and  gayly 
dressed  throngs  moving  in  the  glare  of  the 
chandeliers;  a thousand  windows  lighted, 
and  streams  of  music  issuing  in  harmony 
with  the  sound  of  voices  and  laughter  from 
the  crowded  parlors ; and  now,  utter  deser- 
tion, barred  windows,  silence  like  that  of 
the  dead.  And  the  cottager  pulls  his  hat 
over  his  eyes,  and  whips  up  his  nag,  eager 
to  reach  his  cheerful  home  circle.  This  sort 
of  thing  wears  on  the  stoutest  nerves  at 
last,  and  the  panic  takes  them  one  by  one, 
aud  off  they  go  by  the  first  train  they  can 


get.  Nature  has  charms,  but  to  the  most 
of  us  human  nature  is  the  more  potent  win- 
ner. We  long  for  our  kind.  We  love  to 
keep  with  the  crowd.  Hence  great  cities, 
and  hence,  also,  wratering-places. 

The  cloud  of  financial  depression  which 
has  cast  its  shadow  over  the  whole  country 
for  two  or  three  years  past  has  not  failed  to 
include  Long  Branch  in  its  gloom.  Proper- 
ty has  depreciated  in  value  there  as  else- 
where, and  the  grand  industry  of  the  place 
— which  is  hotel-keeping,  I take  it — has  not 
thriven  as  of  old.  It  is  quite  possible  that, 
unless  our  next  President  should  choose 
Long  Branch  as  his  summer  residence  also, 
many  years  will  elapse  before  the  flow  of 
prosperity  will  lead  to  the  high  prices  in 
real  estate  which  formerly  prevailed  there. 
Yet  the  prediction  would  be  childish  which 
should  intimate  that  the  best  days  of  Long 
Branch  are  over.  The  probability  is  rather 
that  this  charming  resort  will  grow  more 
and  more  in  favor;  and  not  only  this,  but 
it  is  likely  that  other  localities  by  the 
ocean’s  brink,  easily  accessible  to  the  great 
metropolis,  will  develop  their  resources  in 
like  manner,  and  blossom  into  summer  re- 
sorts for  an  overheated  city  populace  year 
upon  year. 
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44  Why  does  the  East  Wind  always  complain  ? — 
Because  he  is  married  to  the  Rain. 

41  Why  is  the  North  Wind’s  breath  so  strong  ? — 
He  has  wrestled  with  icebergs  fierce  and  long. 

44  Why  is  the  South  Wind’s  step  so  light  ? — 
Out  of  a sleeping  land  in  flight. 

44Why  is  the  West  Wind’s  touch  aflame? — 
Out  of  a sunset  cloud  he  came.” 

Lying  under  a summer  tree, 

This  is  what  Zephyr  sang  to  me. 

Zephyr,  with  flattering  words  and  low, 

Tells  but  half  of  the  truth  I know. 

Four  great  boys  in  an  ancient  hall, 

They  grew  up  thinking  their  will  was  all. 

Sweet  Mother  Nature,  the  dearest  dame — 

I fear  her  softness  is  much  to  blame — 

Lovely  and  quiet,  year  out,  year  in, 

Her  soft  white  blankets  she  sits  to  spin; 

Rose-hued  curtains  and  carpets  green, 

Broidered  cushions  of  satin  sheen. 

Her  guests  are  bidden,  her  house  is  fair — 

Four  wild  rovers  have  entrance  there. 


Never’s-an  hour  so  still  and  sweet 
But  may  be  broken  by  trampling  feet; 

But  when  from  the  ruin  they  turn  away, 

Oh,  who  so  gentle  and  blithe  as  they ! 

They  rock  the  cradles  in  tall  tree-tops, 

They  run  with  the  tripping  water-drops ; 

Daintily  courting,  they  sigh  and  pine 
Round  the  flower-ladies  so  pure  and  fine. 

Well  they  love  pleasure,  but  mischief  best — 
Too  swift  and  subtle  and  strong  for  rest. 

Up  and  down  in  the  world  they  go, 

And  mock  us  with  every  voice  we  know. 

They  pipe  to  the  dreamers  at  even-song; 
They  mourn  to  the  watchers  all  night  long. 

Then  down  the  chimney  they  shout  and  roar, 
Shriek  at  the  lattice  and  shake  the  door. 

The  old  man,  sighing,  repeateth  still, 

44  The  will  o’  the  wind  is  boyhood’s  will ;” 

The  boy,  ivith  wondering,  silent  lips, 

Thinks  of  the  sea  and  the  wafted  ships ; 

And  each,  in  his  dim  heart,  longs  to  find 
Out  of  his  world  the  way  o’  the  wind. 
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sen  to  go  out  and  organize  a scientific  school 
on  the  American  principle.  He  reached  Ja- 
pan in  December,  1870,  and  remained  there 
until  July,  1874.  11  Daring  all  my  residence," 
he  says, H I enjoyed  the  society  of  cultivated 
scholars,  artists,  priests,  antiquaries,  and  stu- 


and  1874.  My  facilities  for  extended  travel 
were  limited  only  by  my  duties.  Nothing 
Japanese  was  foreign  to  me,  from  palace  to 
beggar's  but.  I may  truly  say  that  I have 
felt  the  pulse  and  heart  of  New  Japan," 
When  we  compare  these  abundant  facil- 
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dents,  both  in  the  provincial  and  native  cap-  ities  with  the  obstructions  thrown  in  the 
itab*.  I bore  letters  of  introduction  to  the  way  of  every  European  who  until  within 
prominent  men  in  the  Japanese  government, ; the  hist  ten  years  has  visited  Japan,  we  are 
and  thus  were  given  to  me  opportunities  for  warranted  in  expecting  something  very  dif- 
research  and  observation  not  often  afforded  ferenfc  from  the  accounts  given  by  previous 
to  foreigners.  I w as  witness  of  the  marvel-  writers,  and  we  have  a right  to  require  that 
ous  development,  reforms,  dangers,  p&gcau  to,  the  man  who  had  such  advantages,  if  he  tin- 
and  changes  of  the  epochal  years  1872, 1873,  dertook  to  put  forth  a book,  should  give  his 
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readers  the  benefit  of  them.  Mr.  Griffis  had 
before  given  good  proof  of  his  capacity  to 
deal  with  Japanese  subjects,  notably  ip  the 
very  admirable  article  upon  Japan  in  Ap- 
pleton’s American  Cyclopedia , and  in  the  first 
clear  account  of  the  recent  revolutions  in 
Japan,  contributed  by  him  to  the  North 
American  Review . He  himself  shall  tell  us 
of  the  spirit  which  influenced  him  in  the 
preparation  of  the  present  work : 

“It  is  time  that  a writer  treated  Japan  as 
something  else  than  an  Oriental  puzzle — a na- 
tion of  recluses,  a land  of  fabulous  wealth,  of 
universal  licentiousness,  or  of  Edenic  purity ; the 
fastness  of  a treacherous  and  fickle  crew,  or  a 
paradise  of  guileless  children. . . .My  endeavor 
during  eight  years’  living  contact  with  these  peo- 
ple has  been,  from  their  language,  books,  life,  and 
customs,  to  determine  their  mental  parallax,  and 
find  out  how  they  think  and  feel.  I have  not 
made  this  book  in  libraries  at  home,  but  largely 
on  the  soil  of  the  Mikado’s  empire.  I have  slight 
obligation  to  acknowledge  to  foreign  writers,  ex- 
cept to  those  working  scholars  in  Japan  who  have 
written  during  the  last  decade  with  knowledge  of 
the  language.  To  them  I owe  much ; first,  and 
most  of  all,  to  Mr.  Ernest  Satow,  who,  in  the  special 
department  cf  historical  research,  stands  leader.” 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts : the 
first;  being  a r&umd  of  the  history  of  Japan 
from  the  earliest  times,  mainly  as  told  by 
the  Japanese  themselves;  the  second,  nar- 
rating the  author’s  personal  experiences, 
observations,  and  studies  during  the  years 
from  1870  to  1875.  The  native  materials 
for  the  history  of  Japan  are  almost  super- 
abundant. First  and  foremost  are  the  two 
great  works,  the  Dai  Nihon  Shi  (“History  of 
Great  Japan”),  and  the  Nihon  Guai  Shi(u  Jap- 
anese Military  History”).  These,  especial- 
ly the  latter,  according  to  Mr.  Griffis,  “are 
models  of  compression  and  elegance,  and 
glow  with  the  chastened  eloquence  that 
springs  from  clear  discernment  and  convic- 
tion of  truth,  gained  after  patient  sifting 
of  facts  and  groping  through  difficulties 
that  lead  to  discovery.”  In  the  minor  ac- 
cessories for  historical  research  Japan  is 
also  rich.  Almost  every  one  of  the  eighty- 
six  provinces,  and  nearly  every  large  city, 
has  its  own  special  historian ; towns  and 
villages  have  their  local  written  annals; 
family  records  are  faithfully  kept  up  from 
generation  to  generation ; diaries  and  notes 
of  passing  events  are  preserved  in  most  of 
the  large  Buddhist  temples  and  monas- 
teries ; histories  for  the  young  are  counted 
by  hundreds.  The  drama  draws  its  sub- 
jects mainly  from  actual  life,  past  or  pres- 
ent, of  the  people,  and  is  often  the  most 
faithful  mirror  of  actual  history.  And  be- 
yond these  there  are  numerous  works  which 
we  should  designate  as  historical  novels.* 

* The  article  on  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ja- 
pan, by  Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn,  of  Yokohama,  In  the  Jmar- 

icon  Cyclopedia,  presents  an  admirable  rUumd  of  the 
•object 


In  a series  of  brilliant  tableaux  Mr.  Griffis 
presents  a rapid  view  of  the  history  of  Ja- 
pan from  660  B.c.,  the  time  when  the  first  of 
the  123  successive  Mikados  is  said  to  have 
ascended  the  throne,  down  to  the  year  1875. 
In  this  paper  we  can  only  give  a hasty  pres- 
entation of  some  of  the  features  which  go 
to  make  up  what  we  may  designate  as  the 
romance  of  the  history  of  Japan. 

Dai  Nippon  (sometimes  softened  in  pro- 
nunciation to  Dai  Nihon),  that  is,  “Great 
Nippon,”  is  the  proper  name  of  what  we  call 
Japan,  which  is  a corruption  of  the  Chinese 
8ki-pen-kue,  “ Sunrise  Kingdom.”  The  em- 
pire is  composed  mainly  of  four  considera- 
ble islands  lying  in  a crescent-shaped  form 
off  the  northeastern  coast  of  Asia,  opposite 
Corea  and  the  possessions  recently  wrested 
by  Russia  from  China,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Sea.  of  Japan.  Yezo,  tho 
northern  island,  has  an  area  of  about  30,000 
square  miles,  but  is  very  thinly  inhabited, 
the  population  being  only  about  120,000. 
Next  comes  Hondo,  the  main  island  (on  all 
our  maps  named  Niphon),*  with  an  area  of 
about  90,000  square  miles,  and  a population 
of  about  24,500,000;  then,  cut  off  by  the 
narrow  winding  strait  called  the  Inland 
Sea  from  the  southeastern  edge  of  Hondo, 
is  Shikoktt,  with  an  area  of  7000  square 
miles,  and  a population  of  about  3,225,000 ; 
and  south  of  all  is  Kiushin,  with  15,000 
square  miles,  and  nearly  5,000,000  inhabit- 
ants. Besides  these  four  main  islands  are 
many  others,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
size,  and  many  of  them  mere  specks  of  rock, 
the  whole  number  being  officially  stated  at 
nearly  4000.  The  entire  area  of  the  empire  is 
not  far  from  150,000  square  miles,  and  the 
population,  as  reported  in  the  census  of  1872, 
is  33,110,825.  The  entire  area  of  the  empire 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  our  New  England 
and  Middle  States,  the  population  somewhat 
exceeding  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  ap- 
proximating to  that  of  France.  Of  the 
three  great  cities,  Toki6  (formerly  Yedo)_haa 
nearly  1,000,000  inhabitants,  Kioto  and  Oza- 
ka  more  than  500,000  each;  there  are  six 
other  cities  with  more  than  100,000,  about 
as  many  with  more  than  50,000,  and  proba- 
bly fifty  with  more  than  20,000. 

The  northern  point  of  Yezo  is  in  about  the 
latitude  of  Quebec,  the  southern  point  of 
Kiushiu  in  about  that  of  Mobile ; hut  ow- 
ing to  the  surrounding  ocean  the  climate, 
except  when  influenced  by  altitude,  is 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer 
than  that  of  our  Atlantic  coast.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  surface  of  Hondo  consist  of 


• Popularly  speaking,  the  Japanese  have  no  special 
name  for  this  principal  island;  bat  on  the  map  pub- 
lished by  the  government  in  187ft  it  ia  marked  as  Hon- 
do, which  means  simply  the  **  main-land,”  or,  as  we 
should  say,  “ continent”  We  give  the  population  at 
the  empire  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Grlfis  from  the  census  of 
187ft. 
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matmtajxt  lm)dy  rising  gradually  from  each 
extremity  toward  near  the  centre,  ,.whfw>  it. 
culminates  jo  the  magnificent  peak  of  Fojt- 
vairia,  fourteen thormaod  feet  above  the  epa. 
The  whole  of  Japan  is  an  eniet^twi  crest  of  n 
imbmariiiefiionntainfiyhose  foot  lie*  beneath 
the  ocean  which  lav**  it«  breast  Perhaps 
indeed,  it  i*  the  edge  of  a hard  rook  left  by  ! 

the  submergence  of  w hi*  was  eiice  a pros 
iipn  of  tlie  earth**!  enmfc>  brrfc  wfofch  floors 
the  8e»  of  Japan  and  the  fralf  Torfary, 

In  the  geologic  age«  Volcanic  action  must 
have  been  extremely  rkilMife,  and  in:  all  his- 
toric titties  it  has  ’beea  :ftlp»»^:;^htlxiaail« •.  ';; 
Hi  ere  are  now  frilly  twenty  active  mica- 
no Wf  healdoB  hundreds  of  dormant  ones. 
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burn*-  h&*  been  greatly  enlarged  ami  en- 
riched by  lh&  isstrodd^tibh  sf  Chinese  word?, 
all  takeii.  ' ftom  ‘the  wri  ttfcia  tangttftge,  ami 
not  from  the  odtaquia),  which  jha&  never 
been  spoke*  In  Japan.  »5£  have 

these  wftftte  b*^n  that  fot  al- 

inost  every  native  wold  the  - J&p&ueee  have 
m eqnlvAle^t;.:ChibeAe  won!  Bfcfr  m com- 
mon nsagt*  the  names  cvf  things,  family  rela- 
tionships,and  the  words  which  express  tile 
wants,  feel! tigs,  and  concerns  of  every-day 
life,  are  tor  Hie  mbat  part  native  words,  while 
the  technical,  philosophical,  And  acientitto 
terms  are  Chinese.11 

The  distinctive  types  of  the  imi races  are 
atUl  apparent  among  the  Japanese.  In  the 
upper  chides  we  see  the  hnerl,oqg,  oval  face, 
yet  th  promi  a eh  t . w elbc  b ke  I ed  features,  deep- 
ly sn  uJt  snekvts*  bblique  eyes,  long  droop- 
mg  lids,  elevated  avid  arched  eyebrows,  high 
narrow  fbrehea4f  rotuid  nose,  bud-liko  moat li, 
ftiid  pointed  ?M ui  ^entrusting  strongly  with 
the  round,  flattened  face,  leas  oblique  eyes 
atoooi  level  with  the  chocks,  arid  straight 
nose*,  expanded  hud  turned  up  at  the  roots, 
which  prevail  Among  the  ngricdStiiraJ  and 
laboring-. The  native  artiste  a re 
quick  Atr  oatchiMg  the  diftejrerd  types,  A3  is 
shown  In  the  accbmpanyiug  Btaatraiion, 
represeutiug  a Japanese  lady  aftd  tier  At- 
tendant.- *-  ’ 1 „ . . 

Japanese  mvsmogoay,  legend,  and  history 
deal  wildly  w ith  the  conquering  raeo.  The 
cosmogony,  as  act  dwu  lu  the  *acrvd  books* 
runs  far  bacic  into  the  past  hef&te 

them  wftfi*  ev<oru  Jwing,  and-  whaa  udtMng 
existed  bht  unformed  and  huervated  whaos. 
The  chaotic  nmss  at  length  too k form,  the 
lighter  portions  beernsd hg  the  heavens,  the 
denser  parts  the  earth  -—  that  is*  Japan. 
From  the  mo  Did  apmog  a msl-like  germ, 
which  twCiiDie  the  eelf-auimated  Original 
Being.  Twnp  other  Brings  sprang  ia  like 
manner  into  existence,  and  then  several 


k\M$  otttfer  whom 


The  Japanese  am  u mixed  race,  formed 
mainly  by  the*  amalgamation  of  two  distinct 
stocks;  one  of  w hicby  ftfyl ed  hj  Mi>  OritHs 
the  Tomato,  from  n province  of  that  name 
in  Central  Hondo,  came  apparently  from  the 
south,  and  long  befot»  ih&.  Christian  era 
were  in  possession  of  ike southern  islands, 
from  which  they  set  out  for  the  conquest  of 
Hondo*  which,  with  Yezo,  was  peopled  by  a 
race  oenfempthqhsly  styled  ebiisit, or iVbarba- 
rians^*  who  had  descended  ftom  the  north- 
east Asia,  and  ure  identified  with  the 
Aipfo*  & tawiiahfc  of  whom  are  atili  found 
nnmixed  hi  Y®xo,  and  are  occasionally  to  he« 
met  with  in  the  capital..  Hr.  Griffis  gi  res  & 
characteristic  portrait  of  one  of  t hese.  The 
complexion  is  a dark  brown ; the  eye*  »<vl$ 
set  oldtqnely;  the  nose  low,  with  rounded 
lobes  ; the  mouth  large ; the  hair  block  and 
abundant,  clipped  short  in  front,  but  falling 
in  abundant  masses  over  the  back  and  shoul- 
ders; the  beard  and  mustaches  unasnally 
long  and  thick.  They  sre  emphatically  a 
hairy  race,  the  entire  ’ : 
body  of  the  males  be-  j 
lug  sometimes  covered  j 
wi  th  a fell  of  hair  an 
inch  long.  The  Ainos 
are  the  stock  upon 
which  the  other  races 
have  Immi  grafted,  arid  j 
whose  lauguAg*  ibrnw?  ?, 
the  basis  [pf:  th^?  Jap-  : 

obese'  cvf  com*. . • 

pelSfug  the  hfxim^om 
words  whlhh.  have  -5fl| 

Chinese  to  conform  to  'ftflHit  jSBp 

its  own  -law«  »C  tsop- 

:>troctk*u,  fco«u»\^hA(  ’ 

as  the  Bsxchi  moLsters  . 

the  Latin  eleinsnt  of  »■ 

tlm  EjigUsh  laftgnagc. 

. *?  The  Japanese  vooab- 

alary,”  say i Dr  Hop-  m««  4 
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Kami , or  deities,  such  as  the  Kami  of  the 
Earth,  of  Sand,  of  Dwelling-places,  who  set 
about  the  work  of  creation  by  separating 
the  primordial  substance  into  the  five  ele- 
ments— wood,  fire,  metal,  earth,  and  water. 
Then  in  time  the  male  and  female  princi- 
ples that  pervade  all  things  manifested  them- 
selves in  human  form,  and  from  them  sprung 
offspring,  one  of  whom  became  the  Goddess 
of  the  Sun,  another  of  the  Moon,  another  of 
Storms,  and  another  of  the  Sea.  After  toons 
of  celestial  turmoil  the  Sun-goddess  bore  a 
son  who  became  the  husband  of  a daugh- 
ter of  the  first  human  pair,  and  she  wished 
to  make  their  son,  Ninigi,  the  ruler  over  the 
terrestrial  world.  She  invested  him  with 
the  symbols  of  royalty — a mirror,  a round 
stone,  and  a sword — bidding  him,  “ Govern 
this  country  with  the  pure  lustre  which  ra- 
diates from  this  mirror;  deal  with  thy  sub- 
jects with  the  gentleness  typified  by  this 
smooth  round  stone ; combat  the  enemies  , 
of  thy  kingdom  with  this  sword,  and  slay  j 
them  with  the  edge  thereof."  Then,  accom- 
panied by  a host  of  inferior  deities,  Ninigi 
descended  the  floating  bridge  from  earth  to 
the  near  heavens,  the  bridge  was  withdrawn, 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  receded  from  each 
other,  and  all  access  from  one  to  the  other 
was  withdrawn.  And  so,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  the  sacred  books,  “ They  caused  him 
to  thrust  from  him  heaven’s  eternal  throne, 
to  fling  open  heaven’s  eternal  doors,  to 
cleave  with  might  his  way  from  out  heaven’s 
many-piled  clouds,  and  then  to  descend  from 
heaven." 

In  this  legend  lies  the  heart  of  the  mys- 
tery of  Japanese  thought  and  institutions; 
for  Jimmu  Tennfi,  with  whom  Japanese  his- 
tory begins,  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from 
Ninigi,  and  the  first  Mikado,*  and  the  ances- 
tor of  the  long  line  of  123  sovereigns  who 
for  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  have  ruled  Dai  Nippon.  Whether  Jim- 
mu was  in  any  respect  a historical  person,  or 
merely  the  personified  embodiment  of  the 
national  thought  and  tradition,  is  uncertain; 
but  in  the  popular  belief  he  is  as  real  as  any 
other  hero ; his  name  heads  the  list  of  Mi- 
kados, and  the  seventh  day  of  the  fourth 
month,  answering  to  our  April,  when,  660 
years  before  Christ,  he  assumed  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  realm  which  he  had  won  by 
his  sword,  is  the  national  holiday  of  Japan. 

Stripped  of  its  miraculous  accompani- 
ments, the  story  of  Jimmu  runs  briefly  thus : 
From  the  foot  of  the  sacred  mountain  in 
Kiushiu,  upon  which  Ninigi  had  descended, 
he  set  out,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  on  his 
career  of  conquest.  Crossing  the  narrow  In- 
land Sea,  he  landed  at  Hondo,  marched  east- 
ward, and  after  fifteen  years  of  uninterrupt- 

9 The  word  Mikado,  according  to  the  moat  probable 
etymology,  means  merely  44  elevated  gate,**  equivalent 
to  the  44  Sublime  Porte,”  the  title  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey. 


ed  success  he  oame  to  the  spot  where  now 
stands  the  imperial  city  of  Ozalfa.  Here  he 
suffered  a severe  defeat,  which  was  ascribed 
to  the  wrath  of  the  Sun-goddess,  because  he 
had  marched  from  the  west  to  the  east,  in- 
stead of  following  her  course,  from  the  east 
to  the  west.  Leaving  the  ill-omened  shores, 
he  rounded  the  southern  end  of  the  island, 
and  landed  on  the  east  shore,  where  a peace- 
ful triumph  awaited  him,  the  king  of  the 
country  acknowledging  him  as  his  sovereign 
by  surrendering  his  sword.  A representation 
of  this  scene  appears  on  one  denomination 
of  the  Japanese  bank-notes.  Moving  west- 
ward across  the  mountains,  and  overcoming 
the  Ainos  in  many  a battle,  Jimmu  reached 
the  great  plain,  and  fixed  his  seat  near 
where  now  stands  Kioto,  which  until  1871 
remained  the  capital  of  the  empire  which 
he  founded.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  127 
years,  when  he  died,  leaving  three  sons,  one 
of  whom  he  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  the  right  of  naming 
his  successor  has  belonged  to  the  Mikado. 
He  also  apportioned  the  lands  of  the  con- 
quered people  among  his  principal  followers, 
upon  condition  of  military  service,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  feudal  system 
which,  culminating  in  a kind  of  dual  gov- 
ernment, has  formed  the  distinguishing  feat- 
ure in  the  political  history  of  Japan. 

Passing  over  eight  Mikados,  most  of  whom 
lived  for  more  than  a century,  we  come  to 
Sfijin,  who  reigned  from  97  to  30  B.C.,  and 
is  styled  the  civil  irer  of  his  people.  Up  to 
his  time  the  sacred  insignia  of  Ninigi  had 
been  kept  in  the  imperial  palace.  Sfijin 
built  for  them  the  shrine  of  Uji,  and  placed 
them  under  the  charge  of  his  daughter,  and 
ever  since — so  it  is  held — they  have  remain- 
ed there  under  the  charge  of  a virgin  priest- 
ess of  the  imperial  blood.  Shjin  is  styled 
the  father  of  Japanese  husbandry,  for  he  in- 
troduced a general  system  of  irrigation,  by 
which  alone  the  culture  of  rice,  the  staple 
grain  of  the  country,  could  be  carried  on.  He 
also  divided  his  empire  into  military  depart- 
ments, and  assigned  his  people  into  those 
military  and  agricultural  classes  which  still 
form  the  groundwork  of  Japanese  society. 

The  actual  dominions  of  the  Mikado  in 
Hondo  were  as  yet  confined  to  the  portion 
lying  west  of  the  great  central  range,  the 
AinOs  to  the  east  of  it  being  only  partially 
subdued.  The  conqueror  of  this  region  was 
the  Prince  Yamato-DakO,  a grandson  of  Sfi- 
jin, whose  career  reminds  one  of  the  famous 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  of  England.  In 
early  youth  he  had  distinguished  himself  by 
his  prowess,  and  at  the  age  jo f thirty-three 
was  sent  by  the  Mikado,  his  father,  to  sub- 
due the  AinOs  beyond  the  mountains.  Stop- 
ping at  the  shrine  of  Iji,  he  took  the  miracu- 
lous sword  of  Ninigi,  and  after  numerous 
conflicts  descended  into  the  great  plain 
which  stretches  away  from  the  bay  of  Yede, 
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bears  the  name  of 
,/  ^ 4<  The  Imperial  Tomb 

of  the  White  Bird.'’ 
\ Of  the  one  hun- 

dred  and  twenty- 
three  Mikados,  ten 
were  females.  The 
most  fain  one  of 
V these  is  Jingu  Kdgf\ 

- Bern  i rani  is  of 

C : * 'Wk'-'  J®pan>  who  reigned 

from  201  to  200  a.d. 
’:>^^  C w-  *°  »he  aeeoLiipa- 
m u*e**  ker  husband, 

^ the  Mikado  Chiuai, 

* : to  suppress  a re- 

hellion  which  had 
broken  ont  in  the 
province  of  Kumaso, 
%- in  Kiusbiu.  While 
worshiping  on  a 
■UMHIH  lofty  islet,  the  Sea- 

^Hp  god  appeared  to  her, 

^rsrr*r*jr  »«d  asked  why  she 

cared  for  so  poor  a 

» conquest  as  that  of 

Kumaso,  while  far 
away  over  the  wt- 
ters  was  the  rich 
(Murru  ouitukt.  land  of  Sbiraki, 

which  we  call  Corea. 
u Worship  me,”  he  said,  “ and  I will  give  you 
power  to  conquer  that  country,  and  by  my 
help  and  the  glory  of  your  conquest  Kuvnoso 
will  straightway  be  yours/’  She  told  her 
husband  of  the  divine  message,  He  climbed 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  gazed  west- 
ward over  the  waters,  and  returning,  said, 
44  I looked  every  where,  and  saw  water,  but 
no  laud,  la  there  a country  in  the  sky  1 If 
not,  you  deceive  me.”  To  which  the  Sea- 
god,  speaking  through  the  empress,  made 
reply, u If  yon  say  there  is  no  country  wliere 
I have  declared  there  is  one,  you  blaspheme, 
and  shall  not  go  thither  j but  the  empress, 
your  wife,  has  conceived,  and  the  child  with- 
iu  her  shall  conquer  th  at  country/’  The  Mi  - 
kado  marched  upon  Kumaso,  was  defeated 
and  slain ; but  the  empress  took  command, 
suppressed  the  rebellion,  and  then,  encour- 
aged by  divine  omens,  equipped  a iieet  and 
sailed  for  the  unknown  land.  As  the  white- 
winged vessels  neared  the  shore,  the  mon- 
arch was  astounded.  li  We  never  knew  ,”  he 
said  to  his  followers,  “ that  there  was  any 
country  outside  of  ours.  Have  our  gods  for- 
saken us  t”  The  Coreana  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  invaders,  and  swore  alle- 
giance to  Jingu. 

That  she  might  accomplish  this  bloodless 
conquest,  the  time  for  her  motherhood  was 
miraculously  deferred ; but  to  Ujin,  her  mi- 
born  child,  the  glory  of  the  conquest  is  as- 
signed in  the  sacred  legends.  He  was  born, 
at  length,  grew  up  to  be  a great  warrior, 
and  when  sixty  years  old  succeeded  his 


which  he  attempted  to  cross.  The  Sea-god, 
enraged  at  his  presumption,  raised  a mighty 
tempest,  and  he  was  told  that  the  wrath  of 
the  deity  could  be  appeased  only  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  a voluntary  human  victim.  His  wife 
sprang  overboard  into  the  boiling  waves, 
and  the  tempest  subsided,  The  sole  relic 
of  her,  ber  perforated  wooden  comb,  drifted 
ashore  at  a spot  still  shown  within  the 
bounds  of  the  city  of  Tokid,  and  here  he  erect- 
ed an  altar.  The  spot  is  still  marked  by  a 
shrine,  at  which  the  fishermen  xmd  sailors 
are  wont  to  pay  their  devotions.  The  hero 
then  pushed  his  conquest  to  the  north,  and 
upon  his  return  crossed  a high  ridge,  from 
which  he  looked  down  upon  the  bay  of  Yedo. 
The  memory  of  her  who  had  here  sacrificed 
her  life  for  him  was  recalled  to  his  heart. 
“ Adzuma ! adzuma!”  (My  wife  I my  wife !)  he 
exclaimed.  The  exclamation  has  become  im- 
mortal. In  Japanese  poetry  the  plain  of  Yedo 
is  styled  Adzuma;  and  lt  Adzuma-kuan”  is 
tbe  name  given  to  the  Japanese  iron-clad, 
once  the  Confederate  ram  Stonewall,  On  his 
way  home  Yainato  was  struck  with  mortal 
sickness.  He  wrote  to  his  father,  recounting 
his  exploits  and  begging  to  see  him.  Before 
the  messengers  from  his  father  arrived,  the 
son  was  dead  and  buried.  At  their  approach, 
a white  bird  tie  w up  from  the  tomb,  and  sail- 
ed away  into  the  blue  air.  When  the  tomb 
was  opened,  there  was  nothing  within  but 
the  chaplet  and  robes  of  the  hero.  The 
flight  of  the  white  bird  was  watched  until 
it  alighted  and  disappeared.  The  spot  still 
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rciv  the  WOahlo  as  tht  pmreniigxn  and  cpcy  the 
will  of  hm  court  * Shirk#  baa*;  nc  amnil  code,  no 
accurstidy  defined  ststiehi  »F  ethics.  The  leading 
principle  of  its  4i^u*re?jts»  is  imitation  'of  .the  il- 
dto&te  uf  their  or*,  and  they  are  to 
prove  thewetWm  worVh?  of  their  descent  by kite 
purity  of  tieir  It^A.  ft  'express  great  detoMa- 
tiou  -ofaSI  vf^rto^ hrtdeopnc^,  and  is  rem«rWa- 
ble  for  Kite  fndf  n*sa  Of  i U ceremonies  for  bodily 
purification.  |»  ife  higher  forms  &hintij  m simply 
& cultivated  atul  tatclleciual  atheism  ; in  m lower 
forma  it  te  blind  obedience  to  govern  mchtal  and 
priestly  dfctfttftA  The  United  vcrdtelgtea*  rnc  by 
native,  nebula  r»  and  even  Shint-5  oificwfo  in  Fhkui 
ami  TOkio  waa,  ‘Sliintil  is  not  a religion,  if  is  a 
system  of  government  regulation*,  rery  gxHxi  to 
keep  alive  patriotism  coaong  ibe  people,11* 

We  hitvft  out  the  spurn  hem  to  giro  ^vlfec 
an  abstract  of  Mr,  Grinina  uvccruitt  of 
dlrifmt,  which  rii  Japan  a^auioetl  a form  *mt- 
e«I  to  tho  poctfftul  vho^t’Wr  the  |wnpte, 
hut  kec^riig  eoaeuifal  feat- 

ure of  mot^iuimychojifia,  that  Uh  ttmt  nohmJ^ 
are  men  i^arded  or ftuiiii&eti  imvafter  for 
cteoda  tUme  here  in  Ibe  fjkf  ttiOt 

are  also  rewarded  or  pujitetmd  here  tiwMla 

done  m aocnc . igzwvwfr  jfltek&  'iif: . 

Buddhism  waa  fairly  Japan 

about  560  *.£».  f»  tithe  II  hra^nbed  into 
several  sects,  an#  one  whu  about#  tuuk.  opon 
Buddhism  and  Cafchalteioai  with  Ait  indiffer- 
ent eye  wteubl  discover  a few  stotjferi- 
ties  between  the  de-vdrqvmcai  of  the  tw  o. 
systems,  Take,  far  nJut**q>JeT  a *it*  called 
mnjtiv  c h&njo~~~M'  the  flowing  invocation.” 


mother,  and  died  at  the  age  of  owe  honored 
and  eiwvenj  hdog  the  loot  but  wo  of  the  Mh 
kath*  whose  Uvea  reached  a owiimy.  He 
was  deified  *4  ih«  God  of  War,  and  14  Mill 
woraitsped  fcy  the  military  du%*.  Wkea«  in 
tfr*  Japon^ae  troops  embarked  An  the 
exyH'dtrieu  to  Formosa,  urnuy  of  them  im- 
plored tins  epocial  pjvkctiou  of  Ctfm. 

The  conquest  of  Corea  opened  a new  era 
io  J apanefio  civilization*  Through  this  coun- 
try Chinese  culture  and  art*  n era  »lo wly  in- 
trod  aced  info  J up an,  Foremost  among  t Uom> 
were  the  art  ©f  writing  aud  the  Buddhist 
religion.  The  ancient  faith  of  the  Japanese 
is  called  by  them  Kami  no  mkhih  the  doc- 
trine of  the  gods,”  precisely  our  term  “ thi>- 
<»lf?gy;**  its  Chinese  equivalent  is  6Vd«fc>. 
We  <au  hare  only  cite  from  Mr.  Griffis  a fntv 
paragraphs,  much  abridged,  indicating  the 
nature  of  Bhintft  a#  it  fioaliy  developed  it- 
sell1  ns  the  xeligitm  of  the  state  t 

“ Itt  JspAUt^  m^bologt  the  universe  it  Japan. 
All  the  deides,  with  perhaps  a fe  w exception*,  are 
historical  pemmagea,  ami  die  ijonchikiou  of  the 
whole  matter  of  eosmogtmy  aud  celestial  gtmeah 
c^v  it  that  the  Mikado  u the  Otwondant  and  rep- 
rwtffo^tW  of  lho  gods  who  create  the  heAVent 
arul  Japan,  Bent«  the  imperttivc  duty  of  all  Jap. 
anc'He  is  to  obey  him.  Its  principled,  as  summed 
trp  % the  Be|wrtnu*i3t  of  Religion  and  promub 
gsted  throughout  ihe  empire  so  late  af  1872,  are 
i*apn»4sed  in  thp.  following  eommatiiimtmts : * t. 
Thoti  shah  honor  the  gods,  and  lore  thy  wiautry, 
1 Thou  ^bait  clearly  understand  the  prlncdplesi  o? 
heaven  and  the  doty  td  man,  $.  Thoii  slialt  ro- 
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rupture  aj>d  let  the  vt&tot  pa»*  through  -fci 
om:«,  The  poor  main  can  g&t  only  fche  stout- 
est and  most  closely  wo? fabric  \ the  rich 
man's  my&m to fWn  in  f fee  mUtato.” 


B^B-fc>iuidiug  wos  carried 


her  spirit  has  been  paritied  from  this  mor* 
tal  stain.  Tt p “ flawing  in  ideation”  is  a 
rieorinas  rite  of  lustration,  ami  is  itccom- 
pltolmd  only  TPheti  the  ayuibulw . doth  to 
worn  out,  so  that  the  waiter  pb  lonj^rdniios* 
hat  falls  through  at  once*  Titea  the  freed 
spirit  rises  to  a higher  cycle  tff  existence, 
'like  Catholic  ratusace  lor  the  dead*  ifc  to  a 
touching  rite,  whatever  m*  suay  think  of 
its  efficacy,  ^ says  Mr.  Griffis,  *'  the 
rotton  riofcb,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  tli# 
deceased,  to  l>e  efficacious'  can  be  purchased 
only  at  the  temples*  It  is  no  secret  that 
rich  people  ore  able  to  sec  are  o napkin 
which  when  stretched  but  a few  days  rriii 


ifiLi,  r*o*  cidrok 
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to  * point  of  perfection  never  exceeded, 
Scmh^  of  the  great  bells  ore  ten  feet  high; 
chased  and  engraved  with  an  elaboration 
which  nu  other  people  has  lavished  upon 
such  objects.  That  from  the  temple  at  Kioto 
is  adorned  with  sacred  ter  ts»  images  of  heav- 
enly beings  and  of  Buddha  sitting  on  the 
sacred  lotus,  all  its  high  relief.  It  i*  struck 
from Withoot  hy  » heavy beam  of  wood  sus- 


and  warrioiw  who  elevated  and  displaced 
them.  Meanwhile  the  great  raaaala  a way 
from  the  con rt  gradually  aasim^d  a mmi 
independent  authority,  until  the  condition 
of  Japan  was  very  nearly  that  of  France 
during  that  period  of  anarchy  which  fol- 
lowed its  virtual  conquest  If  Henry  Vi  of 
England. 

At  length,  the  imperial  ootlri.  took  a step 
which  chan  god  the  whole  ;$luirs, 

and  decided  the  courio  Jsipaueri*  hiatdry 
for  almost  nine  oentnriea.  For  this  period 

we  van  bat  briefly  toui-h  nj^h  a few$f  the 

salient  poin  ts.  A mon  g the -most  fride  op  t he 
Japanese  warriors  was  ToriPnuOr  the  *on  of 
a court  wide  by  $ peasant  wonmo.  He  was 
appointed  SMffuny  a title  Which  originally 


pended,  by  two  cord»,  tb*>  bellman  holding 
back  the  beam  on  it#  abound  until  tin? 
net^s:  begin  n^ay.  Ou  a still  night, 

the  air  is  rilled  with  the  quivering  melody 
fat  a 3 cons  of  .miles. 

Kidto/thB  Imperial  city  of  the  Mikado,  wn* 
the  centre  from  which  radiated  all  the  influ- 
ence© which  have  moulded  the  national  life. 
It  is.  beautifully  situated  on  » cratcf-like 
plain  at  the  base  of  Luke  Biw«.  girt  In  hy 
hijgJJi  wphded  mmmt&ms,  Straiutmr  which 
jxriite  Jrsis t-  below  to  fonu  the  river  iTodo,  the 
outlet  of  the  Uke,  nearly  eneircte  it;  Ifc 
wax  tnftgnifloent,  not  so  mcli  for  the  impos- 
ing character  of  its  architecture  as  for  its 
shady sq uuire*,  pit; lorasqn e temples,  pagod us, 
and  To  this  sacred  city  came  pti- 


meant  merely  a general,  and  was  home  by 
any  commander  of  high  rank 


same*!  a new  ajgni6eftfiCe/aud  the  £!K>gn« 
became  all  ami  morn  thou  all  that  is  upw 
implied  in  out  word  " genem!”  of;  the  i*m$\ 


intrigues  of  the  cabinet.  Kioto  Utm  at  on co 
the  Romer  the  Meqca>  and  the  Paris  of  Japan. 

But  the  seeds  of  decay  lurked  sflr  all  this 
splendor.  First  and  foremost  was’  the  eoiv 
stitution  of  the  Mikodo*hip  itself;  He  had 
but  c«oe  legal  wife,  but,  to  guard  the 

failure  of  the  ^rcd  lfe^  !ve  was  aBowfed 
twelve  eortcublues,  ail  of  wbt>s©  vMldrio* 
wet*  legitimate  and  eligible  to  the  sueces-  ■ Yorhomo  having \pnl  fcm  tho  general  a>i- 
tfem  at  the  will  of  the  Mikado,  and  that  Am*  1 imrbyv  mtabUshcHf  his  **  h^id-*  pearler**  at 
tfwfcior  might  be  an  intent  h*  th*  ?;radl*.  Kamakur**  $&6  sulk™  from  Kioto,  .and  about 
wW(«?  to  ifc*  ‘iatixl  whose  king  ia  a chU4n  | fchVrfy4**  mi fes  from  whet*  Tedo  was  built 
And  m the  gi>T4en  age  drew  to  Its  close,  five  eeritufies  idiot,,  Here  he  »ct  up  a rival 
there  was  a succession  of  baby  rulers.  Thus.  | court,  although  under  him  and  all  his  sue- 
in  1108,  Yob*  was  to*4*  Mikado  At  the  eg©  cosaors  the  supreinacy  of  that  of  Kioto  was 
of  six;  at  seventeen  he  ab>ticufcedv  oy  mmt  acknowledge*!,  whil*  it#  power  was  hardly 
likely  wan  forced  to  abdicate,  in  favor  of  foltv  The  ShOguns,  or  rather,  in  lira©,  the 
Shinto  feu,  his  sou  <*£  feur  ■$&&&■,  lie  AWL  court  of  the  ^hOgnn^vcre  the  virtual  rulers 
cated  at  i&f&ppr'tiif  K«noy^  an  j of  Japan  feortfr  about  t2lk?  about 

infant,  wtevhcd  at  sixteerL  Tb&  tiext  Mikfr- j Baring  all  the  year#  of  it*  history  Japan 
do  wigwed  three  yeans,  when  lie  ahdycate<l  j ha^  been  le#w  disturV»ed  by  foreign  enemies 
in  favor  at  & twy  of  sixteen,  who  after  six  . thsii  suy  aihor  nation.  So  fuTvign  army  has 
years  was  replaced  by  W 4nfttfht*;  »ud  j ever  Mriy  Md  & mtxl  of  its  suit  Onegin* 
thr^e.  years  .after,  by  * boy  of  eig^vt,  who  sft^  deed,  jnkcb  an  attempt  was  made.  About 
et  thirteen  year«  migned  in  favor  ofachiW  S270r  the  Mmigols,  having  overrun  Chin  a, 
of  th«^  rears.  Of  cour^  during  this  time,  their  leader  Kohiai  JChou,  sent  envoys  to 
and  before  and  after  i^ihe  real  i>«wer  lay  Japan  wilth  insolent  demands,  to  which  the 
not  in  these  children,  but  in  the  politicians  Bkftgun  would  not  even  listen.  This  was 


lAC\>TCt«jC  WAfL  /Oi,  T>»KLmi  yJKNTTTI! T . 
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repeated  six  times,  and  to  the  last  summons 
the  Shdgou  HtljO  Tokirauu6  made  sharp  re* 
ply  by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  nine  en- 
voys. The  Mongol  ruler  now  equipped  an 
armada,  said  to  have  consisted  of  3500  junks 
and  more  than  100,000  men,  for  the  conquest 
of  Japan,  and  in  ls281  their  sails  whitened 
the  waters  of  the  Inland  Sea.  The  story  of 


handled,  and  the  invaders,  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts,  could  only  effect  partial  landings. 
The  winds  and  waves  fought  for  Japan.  In 
no  seas  are  the  storms  so  sudden  and  violent 
as  iu  those  which  encircle  the  islands  of 
Japan.  The  Mikado  and  his  predecessor, 
who  had.  abdicated  and  retired  to  a monas- 
tery, wrote  out  a petition  to  the  gods,  w hich 


tho  tf  invincible  armada”  sent  by  Spain  to 
conquer  Great  Britain  is  almost  a repetition 
of  that  of  the  armada  sent  from  China  to 
conquer  Great  Nippon.  The  Japanese  war 
junks  were  inferior  iu  size  and  number  to 
those  of  the  enemy,  still  they  were  extreme- 
ly formidable  antagonists  in  the  naval  war- 
fare of  the  time.  Moreover,  they  were  better 


was  sent  by  the  Shinto  chief  priest  to  the 
holy  shrine  of  Is&  At  the  moment  of  his  ar- 
rival— so  the  record  runs — a small  cloud,  like 
a man's  hand,  appeared  in  the  blue  sky.  In 
a few  minutes  a fierce  typhoon  burst  upon 
the  Chinese  fleet,  dashing  the  vessels  to- 
gether, and  flinging  them  by  hundreds  upon 
the  rocks,  strewing  tho  shore  with  the  bod- 


the 

" r,- 


ie$  of  this  dead.  Those  which 
escaped  ¥ix«ck  were  drB'tto  bo 
tile  little  is  haul  ofToka,  where 

$2&  crews  hs/tdod.  If eprf' ttnsjp;  > 

tohs  attacked  1>y  ihe  jApa~ 
cose,  and  all  were  slain  except 
throe,  who  were  sent  hack  to 

Ciilaa  to  tell  their  uraat-c c how 

the  gods  of  Japan  It  to  uver^ 

whelmed  tn*  proud  armada. 

A of  thic  ittphise, 

tod  do  |xmg  after  a Japanese 
artist,  who  ha»icv  ideutiy  stttd** 
ierl  oiiriet  Dutch  arthda,  is  & 
spirited  battle  piece,  although 
it  ea^Tiat  W^er^ptCila^  abito 
turhto  rejircaett|aMoiir  or  xu  •» . 
specuoftu  aS  gouutto  japtoVse 
Art.  f.-yf.  : V ’ JJ//  $.:;.• 

Iti  j e Mitymtit*  fell  %. 

into  the  hand*  of  the  Aahikaga  ' \v; 

■„,  v.v^  j;  «,^.rr;s;>w. 


'<£poeU  of  war/’  the  fioutitry 
being,  with  short  inferTals  >f 

peace,  torn  £ toy  r ^ ^ _ f . _ . ^ I ) . ^ | JJ  | 

tween  contending  clans.  all  foreigners  were  expelled  from 


■MR Rjippil v.||RH|Hp  , Rippil . 


had  the.  power  of  a Shogun,  >vttb*i*t  toh*g 
oae,  undertook  to  reduce  all  the  rival  td&us, 
hot  was  ja^wumted  io  I58&’  lie  lifted  the 
Buddhist  private *nd  wcloomed  the  Jesuit^ 
in  whom  to  *aw -.%■  possible  rival  to  their  pow- 
er over  the  people,  Hie  ;eti Hidey*** 
•ahi,  a mgt>  of  low  birth  hot  of  grfeat  ahititj, 
»W>  ft*  iitp%  Jesuit  m wiouaries. 


Jto  empire,  excepting  she  Dutch,  who  bto 
mded  the  Shogun,  tod  ivho  Were  allowed 
to  keep  up  o tr^Ung  ^tabliahmctit  on  the 
little  island  of  0<£s»h too,  whSch  they  were 
not  albwed  to  leave,  *1*4  where  t toy  were 
in  effect  prisori^,  ooty  tbfOe  vvosols  being 
allowed  toce  £ year  to  «tota  to  them  from 
HoUaml.  Weary  moist  tow  boon  the  watch 


lie  died  in  i5&$,  te&vlug  to  ihfeor  son*  who  ] of  these  exited  trtoera.ftfr  they  paced  along 
was  uamed  fte  #k%un.  Ba  t b is  claiiwe  were!  the  shore  of  their  little  prison,  straining 
contested  by  the  Tdlmgawa  elan,  toe  af  5 their  eyes  in  guying  over  the  Id »e  waters  to 


whom,  Iy£y&a&,  perhaps  ito  gnratost  ntote 
in  Japanese  history,  touflwe&tognu  t»  1004, 
md  founded  the  dynasty ' of  ^Wto 

rolevl  until  the  revolution  of  -tS0^i by  wltoft 
the  whole  feudal  . a/m  donlaystetn  of  govern4 
ment  was  swept  away,  the  Shdgmmte  abo> 
ishffd,  aud  thCr  Mikado  made  t to  actual  as 
well  as  the  nominal  ruler  of  the  enipire. 

Euro^ait^  iirsfc  set  foot  in  Japan  in  1542. 
They  were  three  Pbttngussto  sailors,  who, 
in  the  language  of  tto  Jesuit  fathers, 
a breathed  into  the  ji iphneso  dimosphero 
the  first  bryath  of  Chrhtt&Mtx”  Mission- 
aries soon,  followed,  notable  among  whom 
was  Francis  Xavier,  and  in  the  course  of 
half  a century  »e  utuneroua  were  the  eon- 
vert«  that  one  etught  fairly  hope  that  in  a 
few  years  the  ii  hoie  exnfito  would  to  Chm* 
tiaiifi ted.  But*  the  Shdgun  Hid^yrmhi,  vrim 
Iiad  learned  of  tho  Port  uguese  and  Spanish 
voo^ussts  ***  India,  grew  auspiciotjs  of  U*o 
new  dtotriucs^  end  instituted  a violent,  per- 
MiCYftito  of  tto  Christians,  which  was  con* 
ttuued  by  his  stoC€feftbrs*  In  1637  4t  was 
aUeged  that  the  native  Christian*  had  eu~ 
tax:«d;  hito  & ei>nspir»cy  with  the  Ponu- 
gn*i*v  govermnent  to  overthrow  the  Imjawi* 
al  throne.  The  wrbole*eet  was  r^Uiow^i^^ly 


[eatoh  the  tirst  glimpse  of  the  while  snUa 
which  were  to  bring  them  some  tidings 
fern  the  world  without.  From  this  ti/uo 
dAtcB  that  system  «f  jealc+a^  ecelusu»&  which 
for  more  than  two  eenfuribe  kppt  iaf^n  a 
sotofed  biKik  from  tlie  rest  of  the  world. 
Yet  during  ail  this  timo  tbe  empire  enjoyed 
piofoaod  tranquillity  under  the  system  ol 
dual  government,  which  had  hi  e^ect  toen 
instituted  us  early*  as  the  twelfth  century, 
bnt  had  been  htotgkt  to.  perfe^tiou  by 
Iyt<ya«&  au d his  g'randsou  lytodtsOu  The 
introduction  of  Christhwitty ^ and-  itr ^ com- 
plete form  a thrilling  epi- 

sode,  hut,  toter  al\  only  an  episode,  leaving 
behind,  it  to  trace  ou  the  Uiitory  uf  Japan 
and  it^ kiistif  utitos/ 

But  iher  efaxtoftts  of  change  were  at  work 
as  early  as  a century  an<l  n half  ago,  al- 
though ttof  $id  wt  become  axqiarent  until 
after  the  «rri^al  of  tlso  American  expedition 
under  Comu^l^  Ferry  in  1853.  It  fa  ut- 
terly impossible,  within  the  space  at  our 
dispo**.ftly  to  give  aiiy  thing  t> to  an  abslratd 
of  the  tom i n*bl^  chapter  of  Mr.  (iriihs  ou 
uTto  Heceut  tovointwu  iu  Jopan.” — h rliup- 
ter  m ck<w  and  dethilte,  and  wanting  lit  tie 
of  being  m beiHian^  as  the  beat  of  Macau* 
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lay-#  kmfcorieaJ  *s*pys.  Tbia  rfcVolutioh9  or 
^Volutions*  according  to  him,  was 
infoUeetuii  raoveujcut.  origin  at  lug 
mAm]y  fr^m  lu  objects 

•‘ttfmpriMi  4 threefold  political  revolution  with- 
in, n oirdfmftd  alteration  in  the  national  policy 
toward  tora^nfcnt,  and  the  inauguration  of  social 
refoftu*  which  U*kd  Uft  lo  hope  that  jkp&n  has 
rej*«-^d  the  Asiatic  the  European 

ideal  of  XHtin^iion. 


gave  & point  of  nmtm  to  fbb  opposition, 
an 0 the  Tvlude  country  mmmitto!  wiill  tbo 
cry*1'  Hbunr  f he  m&  eipol  the  bar- 

barton*!”  Wt  <fm  uot  even  tonch  upon 
tbo  evtJhfo  of  the  cHil  commen- 

cing- in  IMQtty, wr**  Virtiiany  bttmghT  to  & dose 
by  the  rout  of  ii*6  SliOgitn^  An&y tft>  V*i tie 
near  Osaka*  i*hiel\  lasted  three  itoy#,  begin- 
ning February  27,  18G&.  The  Rei- 

ki— the  second  who  had  filled  that  post 


These  wsr#  intended  to ' . . ,*  -.  - . . . ww  n & . .Av  w 

ea^  }t  xho  ,rvmt! wo#'  the  ghfigun,  and  bia  81  “ce  the  f K^ing  ^ the  -treat tea- fonnd 
reduction  to  hi*  proper  level  <h  a r*»*nl;  2, the  refug^  on-board  an  American  vessel*  and 
rewtoriUJOft  of  th#  trite  sitipreme  pow-  reaching  Yeiki  sought  the  eeclnsimt  of  hia 

er;  K tbe  abolitioo  »*f  ti*c  fciotef  and  a own  caetie,  where  his  retainers  urgMItim 

return  to'iiie  Ahek;ut  imperial  -; 4,  the  kb-  to  renew  the  contort*'  Ifo  re  fused.  One  of 
olition  of  Buddhism,  and  the  of  his  min toUrs  then  exhorted  him  to  commit 

Aoro-lllH  in  order  to  preaerve  the  honor 
^18  > and  the  £<>£go#tiopi  no£  be- 

Sgi|  iug  acceded  icy  She  proposer  inconti* 

.^S?  iionfiy  cut  open  bis  own  bowek*  His 

• arfftaiVnt®  Cdnti u tied  th e war  f^r  fie v- 

eririnienttitf^^  hist  stand  at 

Hakodate  »»ii  the  toiand  of  Yrco;  but 
'V  by  July  ._tv all  vestiges  of  the  re- 

- • . .-  >y  U-tifoo  \)(u\  v!vai«h*?d,a?!d  ;i  rim  empire 

was  grateful  for  n niv * md  pewt**.” 

. Meanwhile  rim  MihsdcfcbipbadfjfiU- 

J&  |i  JKf  > en  16  Mh  toGMtft, ;•>  the  Man  of  Fftacefn 

■#r  T ' wB  a iad  ->f  r»'tor^eti,  wha  Ayasu  enti redy  Un- 

r>^  •i’Tft,  der  tte  intfueuee  of  men  who m btod- 

& ing  idea  was  tht»  Testomtiou  ilie 

flMcVnt  c>rdor  iuid  iirtii  A few 

" V V p-;  oI'ctco  tlm  Ablest  and  most -patriotic 


«f  them  were  aVsa  hitterty  hWde  to 
forctottors,  iidiefs  thb  'Chris- 

tiatto  w/?re dssned  (Mr.  Grills  saw  them 
atilt  posted  up  tii  the  street#  of  TA&>d 
rn  hough  thry  hod  Become  a 

♦lead  letter );  ft u t fiui  itna toy  thei'e 
yfere  wfer^ m*ny*ho  saw  that  the  old 
otlder  of  things  belonged  to  the  de*d 
past,  And  cpnld  sever  l>e  reeved,  and 
they  aiidert^dk  to  convert  their  sseo* 
'ciatee,  u '■  4 ‘ '/ ' ■ *;'  • 


5?  11  The  grea:  work  of  enliglitemitg  the  Mi- 

kudo’s  followers, M s&js  Mr.  Gril!^  “ was* 
.v  begun  by  the  Japanese  leaders,  Okubo, 

. Jputy  and  Goto,  *11  of  them  studeads  of 
the  imeient  naiivc  literature  and  of  (or^ 
c\ ga  ideas.  The  or  court  noble*, 

pure*  Sbintd  as  the  national  faith  and  trie  engine  wished  to  ignore  the  existence  of  forcignen*, 
of  gfivemnient.  These  four  movement#  were  his-  drive  them  out  of  the  country,  or  n*jnj  them  by 
tori  calif  and  logically  coimected.  The  5th  was  appointing  officers  of  lew  rank  in  the  Foreign  Of-, 
the expmhkm t»f ihv'  fvreigu  k/ncfariintx, 1 and  the  ties,  then  an  inferior  sub-burvau.  Olrubo,  Gotft, 
dictatorial  ’uKoUtiou  of  Japan  from  the  r?st  of  the  and  Kido  tipposed  the  plan,  and  sent  a prince  ft#: 
world  * the  6th,  the  mbandottutewiti  of  thin  design,  the  irapemi  blood  and  the  Baimiu  of  Uwajima  t« 
the  adoptum  of  WmtQrn  eiylimrioni,  and  the  on-  the  ptit  of  pidgn  to  ,^ire  the.  Mikado's  eouient 
trance  of  Jtt|Wiri  into  the  comity  of  mtfpns.”  to  the  treaiiea,  find  io  invite  the  foreign  minister# 
The  iinnMMtiftte  oeraston,  though  hr  w to  jte  m&nv.m  &«to.  Tb# 

OH»m  the  K»i»e^r  the  m«>l«ti4  ^ -Bowh  *«d  t>#l^  .immrtmwM 
. t v.  ^ i * bon  : the  otherfi  decut jed.  The  tram  of  the Bnt- 

mgmm  hy  the  hksg**  (yrho  wiit:  **.tt]wJbT f.n«tiM(xme£.f  »hom 

tlw  cvwwon.'  the-  )ort  h(e  heaff  bt » <he  c4  $M, 

or  Tycoon  (i4  UTt»i.T  LunT  ) ;<>f  fit*,  ittuttitm  who  nxle  by  the  side  of  the  ftireigncr^-  deter- 
with  the  fhwign  pwm  with  mined  to  *eeur«  their  audience,  with  the  Mikfiifo. 

the  United  Sfcutor  ih  lfef»4-  Tbo  signing  of  Ax  ftrnt  mght  of  the  strangei^  the  eonvnrsion  of 
these  without  the  consent  of  the  Mtkoda  the  kng^  waa  thorough  ami  totontanoon#  They 


%eiuu  to*  iUar  -or 
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ouanaw^  aijpa  uw  wo***A. 


mide  friends  *ritb  the  met!  they  Ones  thought* 
een*  teiasts  .;•  and  now  jaMjnfpt  th&  vcyy  men  who  J: 
00*3  the  porta  vtosed*  the forrignera  ex>| 

pelf^l*  *j:*d  iHioftidertvI  ^11  alfeo#  &■  iUtte4 
*lmiv  ihz  bewst ^ tto 

Mikado  ]^ri>fomeUtr  the  £xpa$$w&  of  advanced;, 
ide#*-,  datefert?  apd  ^eutifta  of  Western 
dY*i<**wu"  .::>*;;V.  '.V  ,,  ; ’*.  ^ 

numt*' 

rial  -m-  wideir  ho  sudd : °Smeo  tb&  Midiit* 
Age*  our  emperor bA*  lived  behioda  screen ; 
nothing  which  Went  tm  imtshte  this  f&iwn 
ever  petietrat^d  hia  matM  ear..-  The  dope- 
mi  residence  was  profoundly  seclfidad  and 
unlike  the  mater  wwltL  KMoialn  &n  out- 
of-the^feftj  poaftfhm  J/b t take 

up  temporarily  his  Abode  at  Omkiv  remov- 
ing his  capital  thither,  and  thus  cure  one 
of  the  huctiiired  evils  winch  w«  have  toher- 
ited  ftvfti.  past  ages,'’  This,  ami  more  than 
this*  wo?  done.  In  a short  tint*  the  seat  erf 
government  was  removed  to  Yedo*  which 
m t&£f  wilted  the  rume  of  T8kW, .**  The 
Eastern  Capita!^  The  Mikado  had  m the 
mean  while  taken  an  Path  hef«r«?  the  Donn- 
ell of  State  tuid  all  thn  c^iiki  Holdti*  and  dab 
mi*>*  that i2  a drii be mtl vo  uas^oihly  should 
be  formed,  $11  measUri^s  h*  decided.  hr  pub- 
lic opinion,  the  uncivilized  customs  t>f  for- 
mer times  be  broken  intellect 

and  learning  be  sought  for  t h rooghon t tius 
wprlify <p,  otd^t  to  establish  the  found  aliens 
of  the  dnipirCv” 

IrVimt  would  seem  to  be  the  fiiHshing 
stroke  to  the  old  ordv^r  of  thing*  was  the 
dec  tv*  of  July,  lifli,  hy  which  the  old  feu- 
dal system  was  swept  away  At  a 'blow,  the 
revenues  which  the  daiinids  nmi  their  on- 
ce* cor*  hflui  orpoyeti  for  a thousand  year# 
si'rjjieslvn.'d;  and  replaced  >ry  salaries  arid 
proclaim  *)f  & fftpth  of  their  amount,  and  all 
incat  fnritm  of  uo*  hoTily  emperwided  by  that 
of  thh  Th«?»e  peuabJMis  now  eoasti* 


tut*  ipore  than  a quarter  af  the  oypemli* 
torsa  of  the  government 

AWnt  One -half  of  My.  Oriffisfe  book— 
wonM  t hat  it iw<He  $ wUse  u*  large — is  devo- 
ted  to  sketches  of  ffi<; social  life  and  mnniiers 
<?f  the  Jopsac^  Of  special  Uitere^l  are.  the 
chaptci^  ^oacrihing  his  leonlettce  of  iieariy 
,#: fW  as :*  Witf  :»f  pmv- 

Jhos  af  Echixet^  in  the  very  heart  of  JApon, 
never  before  .behii' 
and  w her^?  far  the  great  er  part  of  the 
timCy  lie wos  the  oo^y  white  persrm,  It  wilt 
fe  hot ne  irt  muni  thsf  he  had  gone  to  Ja- 
;paU(V^tppn-  invitation  of  ih«  Prince  of 
Echken*  to  organise  ,<1’/i  scientific  school 
on  the  A men  eau  “pri  neixrle. n The  arrange- 
ihehts  were  scam  tnade  after  bis  Arrival  at 
TdkiO.  A cpntracr  was  duly  drawn  up  m 
Chineao  and  .Euglislii  By  it  he  agreed  to 
teftcii  chemistry  an<f  ftirtTm?e  years, 

and  u not  to  enter  into  ahy  triWht^g  opera- 
tl otis  With  tho  n alive  men'bftuts,^  the  Jap- 
anese sutlicmtie*  agreeing  it*  pay  hia  salary, 
to  ImlW  for;  M?n  a bouse  in  the  Eriropean 
siylef  f«  haml  his  corjine  aver  to  the  Un i ted 
Stales  consul -m  ease  irif  sfp^bf  dfe^or  to 
take  him  to  III©*' cdustiliu "v*8*  b *•  should  he 
disabled  through  oickTKUHb'  -:.  :‘jN^ththg:. . wan 
said  about  ili*  matter  of  irttgleUr  hnt  lie 
wats  to  he  /Vue  from  *11  dutbk  tm  Sundays, 
and  had  a Wltne  liberty  ?*>  spenk,  teach, 
and  do  &*  he  plwisod  in  hfa  ovru  house. 

Th-e'  journey  orciipf e4  rlev^n  d*ys ; first; 
a,  voyage  of  Two  dnys  ih  nit  English  ate  Omer 
fo  Hidgo;  thoove  in  a steamer  wit  h o V?*n- 
kec  captain  r then  by  » host 

pellcd  by  pdli ng  up  t he  Koi«o  River  to  Lake 
Biwj^  ami  in  a 1 iifcl©  *f earner  serosa  tho 
loke  f thence  overlaTid  by  nwnihoho,  or  pal- 
anqum,,  tt>  Fukui,  ultltcnigb  f«r  A goixl  part 
of  the  tfatvM  days  he  irunted  to  the  xavans 
of  locowotinn  with  vrhieh  tmtarfc  had.  pro- 
rldtxl  luui.  The  eutbr©  party  coamsted  of 
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taffcs  c\f 
bamboo,  and  groves 

Of  tCe*9i/f 

\ Upon  fcgebfiig  the 
kou«i>  vrhlcli  was  to 
to  his  fWdenc*  jtfto 
til  Ida  own  eoiiid  to 
built,  lie  was  -web 
comet?  by  several 
officers,  '* oil  m ttoir 
beat  silks,  avrords, 
IrpP  aau<3AUr  anti  top- 
P^-  knots.  with  Insy 
}&>}  bo wra,  and  so  fch  « wk- 
wurd  but  toarty 
haanl  - shaking*  m 
met)  ttnnaecl  to  it 
might  be.  supposed 
to  achieve."  Upon 
«i)terii>gf  b©  fmmd 
.:  that  ample  prepay. 


U\  WJWWW), 


of  the  cabin#* in  the  United  States ) but  glisb:  u l boon  in  New  York.  1 tVJdfrot&iuL 
Twuroy,  now  grown  into  & ikr$kcr  This  officer,  well  mimed  Sasaki 

middle-aged  man,  dec  lined  the  uffor^  to  ^ Help” -~to».\ame  his  right  -hand 

preferred  to  epjoy  the  ^yethia  of  t ho  cap*  tmm  ftm\  that  moment.  The  house  wan-  a 
ital  fttul  the  prospfcft*  of  official  proitiotjon  j grand  bid  maueionof  ««did  trmhet,  sixty  b?ofe 
to  butting  himeelf  lxt  Ad## pro^hblftl  town,  broad  by  one  hundred  fa&pi  one  story  high, 
It  was  fortunate  for  author  that  tin*  ■ and  with  twel  ve  spadons  apartmente,  he* 
wa*  so,  for  the  engagement  fell  upon  twW[  sidelong,  welldigbted  comdon4rari(I  iu  tbe 
buchi,  a young  man  of  twenty,  ^ With  broad,  1 rear  were  servant**'  igiuurhers.  There  were 
high  /eretomL  luxuriant  hair  cut  in  foreign  I ten  acres  of  ground,  eontaiiung  ^ toartlith) 
style,  of  delicate  ffrune,  his  fare  tightened  { garden,  ranny  tall**M  trees,  and  a neglected 
by  Intellect;  as  gentle  as  u toty  p ttoi/very  fish  pond,  The  household,  whrn  fairly  or- 
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be  *oon  found  that  th$re  vru*  do 

§&  ib.air.'^at  I'Mipi; j,  I)-  pfyttiVAk 
the  .rsrMfr' 

Ut  gd&nd  iM  'fmt 
for  tint-,  mi  ary 

tictilarize*  several  of  them,  among 
whom  ?ere  S&hei.  the  head  servant 
and  I lu*  wife,  child,  and 

Goujif  ft  jfot  and  rather  stupid 

b#y,  whoah  o4*foF  amassment  wm  to 
wait  bpmi  the  Kervant's  child  and 
w ojTf  Du*  dog*,  bu  i who  v?a*  awu* 
sternal  ty  to  wait  at  table, 

an&V$# thrown  into  a deep 
browivntudy  At  beholding  Urn  worn 
lietfn]  ma&ne?  in  which  the  whit* 
man  partook:  of  fci$  food,  T h e dn* 
ni**t>c  eatateigtm . thus  tersely 
sdmmATJfced:  ^T&n  long,  Jow  fcdttite 
stretching  away  to  the  enat  ward 
was  full  of  folk*  of,  the  bmafeder 
sort.  witK  many  cWUUen  aud  ha- 
ides,  and  o f do  gs  wt  a few. n 

The  d»y  after  iiw  arrival*  Mr. 

GnxSs  h&d  a formal  nndienjce  with 
the  pnase  and  hi*  ministers,  The 
prince  presented. him  with  an  aaU>- 
graph  letter  of  w ideouu1  mid  hie  pho- 
tographic wrt*  <fc  emte,  and  all  sat 
down  to  dinner.  Then  M followed 
a lively  eoaterfeaiioD,  which  kept 
Iwatmoh^ft  two  tongues  busy  for  nearly  an 
Jboun. ; Icy  etftjQetto  melted  into  good  hu- 
mor, and  good  humor  flowed  into  fun.  We 
had  made  the  mutual  discovery  that  we 
could  get  along  together  very  well.  Edu- 
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cation  and  culture  easily  tmdge  the  gulf 
that  lies  between  two  races,  religion*,  and 
civilizations.  I felt  pettier  ti;  at  borne  in 
the  presence  o£  these  courtly  and  polished 
gentle  men,  end  the  hour  passed  very  please 

The  let- 
t of  of  the  prince 
is  x*.  model  oi  dig-* 
nity  fttnl  coTirUs 
«y. 

ty  h h W 

of  coftgt&iulftt»OTr 
that  the  P resident 

& ,f>x»r.  wfapiby,  la 

l 

: -Wj$$  and 

&.  you 
’•$*v  • ar- 

rived #p^opt(y 
from  wi  great  k 
distfeice  ov&r  $eo» 
ahd  taoiitihifaS,  to 
teach  the  sidente& 
to  the  youth  nf 
Fufcui.  0W;ernktg 
matter*  connected 
;V>th  the  school 
ftt*  ( ft* 

4*1?  ’tuas 
Stift  YOU  ? A i - Ft/ * • 
fed  If  * 

: you- 

ife 

'u:*7ty  ..<■*»?  {rr?^. 

Wh«iev«r  you  hare ' 
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badge  of  hie  rank.  Fnkni  was  the  rwdeiHH? 
of  the  father  .af  KusakabA  orm  ©f  the  fonder 
pupiia  of  ©ur  author,  at  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  who  had  died  and  wao  Varied 
there.  Mr..  Griffis  had  the  mournful  jpleas^ 
tire  of  pye.Bentitig  to  the  father  the  gold eo 
key  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Rut- 
gers College,  into  which  the  Japanese  youth 
had  heeai  elected,  he  having  stood  at  the 
head  of  Uh»  class* 

Mr.  CfnSlH  w ak  surprised  to  dnd  the  school 
so  largo  Add  dourisUhig,  There  were  about 
t$HJ  otudontask  all  the  departments,  aotoe  of 
Whom  h *ul  studied  English  foe  two  or  three 
years  umiar  udtiVe  ^adhere  who  had  beau 
trained  at  Nagasaki.  But  the  HUthoriiies 
Who  hsii  b©efc  dB*irotts  of  a teacher  Of  ehem- 
tstry  had  faint  ideas  us  to  what  that  science 
wasj  Ih&y  however,,  y*?&dy  to  fhlrmsk 
ike  jwqumite  aj^drat&s-  Some  <*f  $£&  stu- 
ilent#  had  th***  >x?p*ktiots, 

and  wore  f&eir  h^r  te  JEuropeau  &j&louf 
which  te  the  recognized  sign  of  a fore! gnft- 
iug  proclivity.  It  is  significant  that  the 
Mikado  has  quite  recently  adopted  this 
lipdikm,  and  tiiar  of  European  dress.  In 


me.  From  the  pri uo*>  and  • 
officers  to  the  M cit* 
u&u#<  And  the  children,  who  > 
learned  to  know  me  and 
welcome  me  with  stnilpg  # 
and  bo AemI 4 mnni- 
ing;  teacher;  I kavo  noth- 
ing to  rvoorrj  lmt  respect, 
cooflUloratihtf,  aymipatky, 
and  khidue$*  Mv  eyes 
were  opened.  I needed  no 
iie.Yotye^  n^r  were  guards  ,< 
o ecessttry.  1 won  the  ■* 
hearts  Af  the  and  ■ 

ams>ng  my  hApplest  mem- 
ories are  t&d&t  of  Fukni.1- 
A special  f&votit©  of  his  was  a eon  of  the  April,  f87Vt  Mr.  Griffis  aaw  Ihiru,  at  file  bpen- 
prince — a laughing  little  fellow  of  f.tAg  of  the  Imperial 
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their  murderous  swords  in  their  belts,  his  These  measures  occasioned  great  changes 
first  mental  question  was,  “Can  it  be  pos-  in  affairs  at  Fukui.  The  best  teachers  in 
sible  that  these  yming  barbarians  can  be  the  school  received  official  appointments  at 
trained  to  be  disciplined  students?  But,”  Tokid,  and  the  best  pupils  were  obliged  by 
he  says,  “I  found  that  they  could  instinct  want  of  means  to  leave  the  echoed.  Mr. 
me  it)  many  things — in  pride  and  dignity  Griffis  had  in  the  mean  time  l>eeu  invited 
of  character;  in  diligence,  courage,  gentle-  to  take  a position  at  the  capital,  which  he 
manly  conduct;  refinement  and  affection,  decided  to  accept,  notwithstanding  he  was 
truth  and  honesty;  and,  in  so  far  as  I knew  urged  by  the  authorities  at  Fukui  to  re- 
or  could  see,  in  good  morals  they  were  my  main.  On  the  day  before  his  departure, 
peers/’  January  21,  1872,  his  house  was  thronged 

A few  mouths  passed  pleasantly,  when  by  the  people  to  bid  him  farewell,  each,  ac- 
all  at.  once  came  astounding  tidings  from  i cording  to  custom,  bringing  a present,  some 
the  capital.  The  imperial  proclamation  bad  of  them  rare  and  costly;  each,  also  accord- 
been  issued  that  the  hered- 
itary incomes  of  the  nobles 
were  to  be  cut  down,  the 

balance  to  go  into  the  f§ . 

imperial  treasnry ; all  the 

pu  blic  property  of  the  prov-  ,> 

inces  to  become  that  .of  the  . /'f\\ 

imperial  government;  all  mrtk- 

superfluous  officials  to  be  ^ 

dismissed;  and  all  who  were 
retained  to  be  appointed  di-  ; ^ 

rect  from  Tokio.  The  until- 

ber  of  officials  in  Fukui  was,  ^ 

at  a blow,  reduced  from  6 ve  r 

hundred  to  seventy.  In-  W 

stead  of  fourteen  school  di-  M 

rectors,  there  were  to  be  S 

only  four.  The  four  guards  _ 

and  eight  door-keepers  of  i " ^ *—7  jMKf' " .. yj  y • IRf  Jr 

Mr.  Griffis  were  suraraari-  j V ifeKkljjffr  - ft jjjfc 

at  all  of  Uf'  , 


ly  discharged  ^ 

which  he  v.  hh  not  a 'iitrb  ' 

delighted.  u Japan’s  great- 
est  curse,”  he  wrote  in  his 
journal,  “ for  ages  has  been 
an  excess  of  officials  and  BHHI 
lazy  rice-eaters,  who  do  no 
w ork.  fti  nd  bad  has  s b a k en  J®5 
off  the  Old  Man  of  the  Ben. 

Hurra  for  New  Japan!" 

His  new  house  was  finish-  : 

ed  on  the  lost  day  of  Sep- 

tember,  and  for  three  days  '* 

thrown  open  to  public  in-  j 

speetiou,  being  visited  by 

some  twenty  thousand  per-  Zi  Vv 

sous.  after  which  he  took 

possession  of  it. 

Matsudaira,  late  Daimio  of  Ecliizen,  feu- 
dal head  of  the  Fukui  clan,  was  to  be  a 
mere  private  nobleman,  residing  at  TokiO, 
and  his  public  valedictory  to  his  late  peo- 
ple— almost  his  subjects — took  place  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  It  was  a touching  and  graceful 
scene.  A brief  Address  was  read,  in  which 
were  set  forth  the  reasons  why  the  Mikado 
had  resumed  all  the  territorial  fiefs,  and  at 
the  dose,  after  exhorting  all  bis  followers 
to  transfer  their  allegiance  w holly  to  the 
Mikado,  the  prince  bade  them  a solemn 
farewell,  and  the  next  day  set  out  for  TO- 
kid,  amidst  the  tears  of  the  people, 

V01..  LTU.-No.  am— 33 


»ng  to  custom,  received  some  trifling  pres- 
ent. A fierce  snow-storm  had  been  raging 
for  a week,  and  the  snow  lay  eight  feet  deep 
in  the  highway  ; but  notwithstanding  this, 
a large  party  of  students  escorted  bim  sev- 
eral miles  on  bis  way.  In  due  time  he  reach- 
ed T'dkifl,  Tvbere  he  remained  nearly  three 
years,  during  which  he  made  several  long 
tours  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Griffis,  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  bm 
book,  thus  alludes  to  the  future  of  Japan: 

u Can  an  Asiatic  despotism,  based  on  pagan- 
ism and  propped  on  a fiction,  regenerate  itself? 
Can  Japan  go  on  in  the  race  she  has  begun? 
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Will  the  mighty  reforms  now  attempted  be  com- 
pleted and  made  permanent  ? Can  a nation  ap- 
propriate the  fruits  of  Christian  civilization  with- 
out Its  root  ? I believe  not.  I can  not  but  think 
that,  unless  the  modem  enlightened  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment, law,  society,  and  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual be  adopted  to  a far  greater  extent  than 
they  have  been,  the  people  be  thoroughly  educa- 
ted, and  a mightier  spiritual  force  replace  Shinto 
and  Buddhism,  little  will  be  gained  but  a glitter- 
ing veneer  of  material  civilization  and  the  cor- 
roding foreign  vioes,  under  which,  in  the  presence 
of  the  superior  aggressive  nations  of  the  West, 
Dai  Nippon  must  fall  like  the  doomed  races  of 
America.  But  a new  sun  is  rising  on  Japan.  In 
1870  there  were  not  ten  native  Protestant  Chris- 
tians in  the  empire;  there  were  in  May,  1876, 
ten  churches,  with  a membership  of  eight  hun- 
dred souls.  Gently  but  irresistibly  Christianity 
is  leavening  the  nation.  In  the  next  century  the 
native  word  inaka  (‘  boor’)  will  mean  4 heathen.’ 
With  those  forces  that  centre  in  pure  Christian- 
ity, under  that  Almighty  Providence  who  raises 
up  one  nation  and  casts  down  another,  I cherish 
the  firm  hope  that  Japan  will  in  time  take  and 
hold  her  equal  place  among  the  foremost  nations 
of  the  world,  and  that  in  the  onward  march  of 
civilization  which  follows  the  sun,  the  Sun-land 
may  lead  the  nations  of  Asia  that  are  now  ap- 
pearing in  the  theatre  of  universal  history.” 


A SUMMER  BIRD. 

CECELIUS  CALVERT,  second  Baron  of 
Baltimore^  has  a hold  upon  the  recol- 
lections of  mankind  far  surpassing  that  se- 
cured by  any  monument  in  the  noble  city 
which  he  founded,  in  the  fact  that  the  most 
charming  bird  that  makes  its  summer  home 
in  the  parks  of  that  city  bears  his  name. 
That  bird  is  the  Baltimore  oriole — Icterus 
battimore  of  Linnaeus.  Its  plumage  is  pat- 
terned in  orange  and  black,  the  baronial 
colors  of  the  noble  lord’s  livery,  and  Lin- 
naeus only  paid  an  apprbpriate  compliment 
to  the  source  to  which  he  owed  his  speci- 
men of  the  new  species  when,  in  1766,  he 
recognized  the  coincidence  in  the  name. 

Then  as  now  the  orioles  were  among  the 
most  beautiful  and  conspicuous  of  woodland 
birds.  From  their  winter  retreat  under  the 
tropics  they  return  northward  as  the  warm 
weather  advances,  arriving  in  Maryland  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  April,  and  reaching 
Central  New  England  by  the  middle  of  May. 
In  these  migrations,  performed  mostly  by 
day,  they  fly  continuously  and  in  a straight 
line  high  overhead.  About  sunset  they  halt, 
and  uttering  a few  low  notes,  dive  into  the 
thickets  to  feed,  and  afterward  to  rest.  They 
do  not  go  in  flocks,  but  singly,  or  two  or 
three  together.  The  males  come  to  us  in 
advance,  and  instantly  announce  their  pres- 
ence by  a loud  and  joyous  song,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  which  they  continually  emulate 
one  another  during  the  week  or  more  that 
elapses  before  the  arrival  of  the  females. 
But  this  emulation  does  not  end  with  vy- 


ing in  song ; they  have  many  pitched  bat- 
tles, chasing  each  other  from  tree  to  tree 
and  through  the  branches  with  angry  notes. 
The  coming  of  the  females  offers  some  di- 
version to  these  pugnacious  cavaliers,  or  at 
least  furnishes  a new  casus  belli;  for,  while 
they  devote  themselves  with  great  ardor  to 
wooing  and  winning  their  coy  mistresses, 
their  jealousy  is  easily  aroused,  and  their 
fighting  is  often  resumed.  Even  the  lady- 
loves sometimes  forget  themselves  so  far  as 
to  savagely  attack  their  fancied  rivals,  or 
drive  out  of  sight  the  chosen  mate  of  some 
male  bird  whom  they  want  for  themselves. 
This  is  not  all  fancy,  but  lamentable  fact. 

Mademoiselle  Oriole  is  not  so  showy  as  her 
gay  beau.  Persuade  the  pair  to  keep  quiet 
a moment,  and  compare  them.  They  are  in 
size  between  a bluebird  and  a robin,  but 
rather  more  slender  than  either.  The  plum- 
age of  the  male  is  of  a rich  but  varying 
orange  upon  all  the  lower  parts,  underneath 
the  wings,  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  back, 
and  the  outer  edges  of  the  tail ; the  throat, 
head,  neck,  the  part  between  the  shoulders, 
wing  quills,  and  middle  tail  feathers  are 
velvety  black ; the  bill  and  feet  are  bluish ; 
there  is  a white  ring  around  the  eye,  and 
the  lesser  wing  quills  are  edged  with  white. 
In  the  female  the  pattern  of  color  is  the 
same,  but  the  tints  are  duller.  The  jet  of 
the  male’s  head  and  neck  is  rusty  in  his 
mate,  and  each  feather  is  margined  with 
olive.  The  orange  part  of  the  plumage  is 
more  like  yellow  in  the  female,  and  wing 
and  tail  quills  are  spotted  and  dirty.  Three 
years  are  required  for  the  orioles  to  receive 
their  complete  plumage,  the  gradual  change 
of  which  is  beautifully  represented  in  one 
of  Audubon’s  gigantic  plates*  “ Sometimes 
the  whole  tail  of  a [young]  male  individu- 
al in  spring  is  yellow,  sometimes  only  the 
two  middle  feathers  are  black,  and  frequent- 
ly the  black  on  the  back  is  skirted  with 
orange,  and  the  tail  tipped  with  the  same 
color.”  Much  confusion  arose  among  the 
earlier  naturalists  from  this  circumstance. 

The  singing  of  the  males  is  at  its  height 
now  that  the  females  have  come,  and  they 
are  to  be  heard,  not  only  from  field  and 
grove  and  country  way-side,  but  in  the 
streets  of  villages,  and  even  in  the  parks  of 
cities,  where  they  are  recognized  by  every 
school-boy,  who  calls  them  fire-birds,  gold- 
en-robins, hang-nests,  and  Baltimore  birds. 
The  lindened  avenues  of  Philadelphia,  the 
elm-embowered  precincts  of  New  Haven,  the 
sacred  trees  of  Boston  Common,  the  classic 
shades  of  Harvard  Square,  and  the  malls  of 
Central  Park  all  echo  to  their  spring-time 
music. 

The  song  of  the  oriole  is  indescribable,  as 
to  me  are  the  tnnes  of  most  of  the  songsters. 
Nuttall’s  ingenious  syllables  are  totally  use- 
less in  expressing  the  pure  and  versatile 
fluting  which  floats  down  from  the  elm  top. 
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Wilson  catches  its  spirit  when  he  says  that : 
“ there  is  in  it  a certain  wild  plaintiveness 
and  naxveU  extremely  interesting/’  and  that 
it  is  uttered  “ with  the  pleasing  tranquilli- 
ty of  a careless  plowboy  whistling  for  his 
own  amusement.”  It  is  a joyous,  contented 
song,  standing  out  from  the  chorus  that 
greets  onr  half-awakened  ears  at  daylight 
as  brightly  as  its  author  shines  against  the 
dewy  foliage.  T.  W.  Higginson  exclaims, 

44  Yonder  oriole  fills  with  light  and  melody 
the  thousand  branches  of  a neighborhood.” 
It  is  a song  varying  with  the  tune  and  cir- 
cumstances, and,  as  among  all  birds,  some 
orioles  are  better  performers  than  others. 
Dr.  Brewer  thought  that  when  they  first  ar- 
rived, and  were  awaiting  the  females,  the 
voices  of  the  males  were  loud  and  somewhat 
shrill,  as  though  in  lamentation,  and  that 
this  song  changed  into  a 44  richer,  lower,  and 
more  pleasing  refrain”  when  they  were  join- 
ed by  their  partners.  The  quality  of  their 
music  is  certainly  different  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  seeming,  for  example,  to  be 
more  subdued  toward  the  northern  limit  of 
their  range. 

A writer  in  an  old  number  of  Pntnam’s 
Magazine  describes  two  orioles  with  which 
he  had  been  acquainted  for  several  sum- 
mers. These  birds  had  taken  up  their  resi- 
dences within  about  a quarter  of  a mile  of 
each  other,  one  in  a public  park,  and  the 
other  in  an  orchard.  44  And  often,”  says  the 
narrator, 44  have  I heard  the  chief  musician 
of  the  orchard,  on  the  topmost  bough  of  an 
ancient  apple-tree,  sing, 


to  which  the  chorister  of  the  park,  from  the 
summit  of  a maple,  would  respond,  in  the 
same  key, 


and,  for  the  life  of  me,  I never  was  able  to 
tell  whether  their  songs  were  those  of  rival- 
ry or  of  greeting  and  friendly  intercourse. 
And  now  if  yon  will  strike  these  notes  on 
the  piano,  or,  which  is  better,  breathe  them 
from  the  Ante,  you  will  know  the  song  of 
the  oriole,  or  rather  obtain  an  idea  of  its 
general  characteristics,  for  no  two  that  I 
have  ever  heard  sang  the  same  melody.” 

The  female  also  has  a pretty  song,  which 
mingles  with  the  brilliant  tenor  of  the  male 
daring  all  the  season  of  love-making ; but 
as  May  merges  into  Jnne,  and  the  business 
of  the  summer  begins,  both  cease  their  ex- 
alted strains,  and  only  the  mellow,  ringing 
whistle  is  heard.  Then,  as  family  cares  in- 
crease, they  lay  aside  even  this,  and,  except 
at  dawn,  are  rarely  heard  at  all. 

But,  after  all,  the  chief  interest  about  our 


oriole  is  its  wonderful  home,  which  hangs 
upon  the  outmost  branches  of  the  elms  along 
the  street  or  in  the  grove,  and  is  completed 
by  Jnne  10.  The  nest  is  never  fouud  in  the 
deep  woods.  Its  maker  is  a bird  of  the  sun- 
light, and  is  sociable  with  man.  The  hannts 
of  the  orioles  are  those  grand  trees  which 
the  farmer  leaves  here  and  there  in  his  field 
as  shade  for  his  cattle,  that  lean  over  the 
brier-tangled  fence  of  the  lane,  or  droop  to- 
ward the  dancing  waters  of  some  rural  riv- 
er. 44  There  is,”  says  Thomas  Nuttall, 44  noth- 
ing more  remarkable  in  the  whole  instinct 
of  our  golden-robin  than  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  the  fabrication  of  its  nest,  which 
is,  in  fact,  a peudnious,  cylindric  pouch  of 
five  to  seven  inches  in  depth,  usually  sus- 
pended from  near  the  extremities  of  the 
high  drooping  branches  of  trees  (such  as 
the  elm,  the  pear,  or  apple  tree,  wild  cher- 
ry, weeping-willow,  tulip-tree,  or  button- 
wood).” 

These  words  might  in  a general  way  ap- 
ply to  all  the  Icteri , most  of  which  inhabit 
North  or  South  America,  have  brilliant  plum- 
ages, and  build  nests  of  matchless  work- 
manship, woven  and  entwined  in  such  a way 
as  would  defy  the  skill  of  the  most  expert 
seamstress,  and  unite  dryness,  safety,  and 
warmth.  They  are  mostly  pendulous  from 
the  ends  of  branches,  and  form  thus  a secu- 
rity from  snakes  and  other  robbers,  which 
could  easily  reach  them  if  placed  on  a more 
solid  foundation.  They  are  formed  of  the 
different  grasses,  dry  roots,  lichens,  long  and 
slender  mosses,  and  other  advantageous  ma- 
terials often  supplied  by  man’s  art.  Among 
different  species  the  structures  vary  in  shape 
from  resembling  a compact  ball  to  nearly 
every  bottle-shaped  gradation  of  form,  un- 
til they  exceed  three  or  four  feet  in  length. 
Many  species  being  gregarious,  they  breed 
numerously  in  the  same  vicinity  or  on  the 
same  tree,  resembling  in  this  and  other  re- 
spects the  weaver  birds,  to  which  they  are 
closely  allied.  But  for  us  our  Baltimore’s 
nest  possesses  the  most  attractions ; and  as 
I shall  have  much  to  say  concerning  this 
fine  example  of  a bird’s  architecture,  I can 
not  begin  better  than  by  quoting  Nut  tail’s 
description  of  it.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  say  any  thing  different  and  as  well : 

11  It  is  began  by  firmly  fastening  natural  strings  of 
the  flax  of  the  silk-weed,  or  swamp  hollyhock,  or  stoat 
artificial  threads,  aroand  two  or  more  forked  twigs, 
corresponding  to  the  intended  width  and  depth  of  the 
nest.  With  the  same  materials,  willow  down,  or  any 
accidental  ravellngs,  strings,  thread,  sewing  silk,  tow, 
or  wool  that  may  be  lying  near  the  neighboring  houses 
or  around  grafts  of  trees,  they  interweave  and  fabri- 
cate a sort  of  coarse  cloth  Into  the  form  Intended,  to- 
ward the  bottom  of  which  they  place  the  real  nest, 
made  chiefly  of  lint,  wiry  grass,  horse  and  cow  hair: 
sometimes,  In  defect  of  hair,  lining  the  Interior  with  a 
mixture  of  slender  strips  of  smooth  vine  bark,  and 
rarely  with  a few  feathers;  the  whole  being  of  a con- 
siderable thickness,  and  more  or  less  attached  to  the 
externa)  pouch.  Over  the  top,  the  leaves,  as  they  grow 
out,  form  a verdant  and  agreeable  canopy,  defending 
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the  young  from  the  enn  and  rain.  There  is  sometimes 
a considerable  difference  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
nests,  as  well  as  in  the  materials  which  enter  into  their 
composition.  Both  sexes  seem  to  be  equally  adepts 
at  this  sort  of  labor;  and  I have  seen  the  female  alone 
perform  the  whole  without  any  assistance,  and  the 
male  also  complete  this  laborious  task  nearly  without 
the  aid  of  his  consort,  who,  however,  in  general,  is  the 
principal  worker.” 

Many  persons  believe  that  there  is  a con- 
stant tendency  in  birds  to  vary  their  archi- 
tecture to  snit  their  surroundings,  in  accord- 
ance with  climate,  greater  or  less  readiness 
of  certain  materials,  and  security.  The  Bal- 
timore oriole  affords  a good  illustration  of 
this  tendency.  Like  the  swallows,  robin, 
bluebird,  pewit,  and  others,  the  oriole  has 
abandoned  the  wilds  for  the  proximity  to 
man’s  settlements,  doiug  it  chiefly  for  two 
reasons — the  greater  abundance  of  insect 
food,  and  protection  from  hawks,  owls,  and 
crows,  which  are  fewer  in  number  and  less 
bold  in  the  clearings. 

In  the  swamps  of  the  Gulf  States,  the  Bal- 
timore, finding  no  necessity  for  great  warmth 
or  shelter  from  chilling  winds,  fabricates  an 
airy  nest  of  Spanish  moss  ( Tillandsia  ustie- 
oides).  Audubon  described  and  figured  such 
a one,  but  the  exact  truth  of  Audubon’s  de- 
scription was  rather  doubted  until  the  Bos- 
ton Society  of  Natural  History  received  other 
similar  nests  from  Florida.  In  these  cases 
the  bird  chose  material  perfectly  suited  to 
the  temperature,  in  preference  to  the  flax 
and  felt  which  it  would  have  used  in  the 
North.  This  is  a modification  due  to  differ- 
ence of  latitude  and  accompanying  differ- 
ence of  climate ; but  I venture  to  say  that 
the  Balti mores’  nests  in  general  built  dur- 
ing an  unusually  hot  season  in  any  latitude 
will  be  much  lighter  than  those  built  dar- 
ing a cool  or  backward  year. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  oriole,  having 
learned  that  the  place  for  its  home  safest 
from  all  marauding  animals  and  reptiles 
was  out  upon  the  tips  of  the  swaying  twigs, 
which  would  not  bear  the  marauder’s  weight, 
would  also  have  learned  the  shape  best 
adapted  to  that  situation;  and  that  if  it 
knew  enough  to  choose  the  lesser  danger 
from  man  iu  order  to  escape  a greater  one 
from  hawks  when  it  came  out  of  the  deep 
woods,  it  would  also  have  reason  enough  to 
alter  its  style  of  building  in  such  a way  as 
should  best  hide  the  sitting  bird  from  the 
prying  eyes  of  its  winged  enemies,  and  at 
the  same  time  afford  dryness  and  warmth 
to  the  interior.  Both  of  these  were  secured 
in  the  thick  branches  of  the  primeval  forest 
by  the  leaves  overhead  and  around.  It  is 
hence  found  that  in  the  same  climate  the 
more  exposed  a nest  is  the  denser  its  com- 
position, the  deeper  the  pouch,  and  the  small- 
er its  month.  Pennant  and  others  of  the 
earlier  writers  on  American  birds  described 
the  orioles’  nests  as  having  only  a hole  near 
the  top  for  entrance  and  exit,  like  those  of 


some  of  the  South  American  species.  Wib 
i son,  who  was  the  first  real  critic  of  our  or- 
nithology, said  this  was  certainly  an  error, 
adding,  “ I have  never  met  with  any  thing 
of  the  kind.”  Both  authors  seem  to  have 
made  too  sweeping  assertions,  and,  as  usual, 
there  is  a golden  mean  of  fact.  Our  haug- 
nest  has  enough  discernment  to  select  the 
safest  and  best  site  for  a nest  ever  chosen 
by  a tree-building  bird.  He  has  discretion 
enough  to  inhabit  those  trees  where  his 
young  will  be  least  exposed  to  birds  of 
prey ; he  has  sense  and  skill  enough  to  build 
a warm  or  cool  house  to  suit  the  climate — a 
deep  and  tight  one  where  the  sun  shines 
brightly,  and  sharp  eyes  might  see  the  or- 
ange coat  of  himself  or  his  mate  within,  and 
a loose  and  (in  labor)  less  expensive  one 
where  deep  shadows  hide  it.  Surely,  then, 
this  consummate  workman  has  iugenuity 
enough  to  put  a roof  over  his  dwelling  to 
shed  the  rain  and  the  hawk’s  glances,  leaving 
only  a little  door  in  the  side.  Both  of  these 
things  the  hang-nest  actually  does.  I my- 
self have  seen  a nest  of  his  making,  over  the 
open  top  of  which  a broad  leaf  had  been  bent 
down  and  tied  by  glutinous  threads  in  such 
a way  as  to  make  a good  portico.  Mr.  Thom- 
as Gentry  found  a much  more  complete  exam- 
ple at  Germantown  (Philadelphia),  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  orioles  “ were  constrained 
to  erect  a permanent  roof  to  their  dw  elling 
by  interwoven  strings  through  their  depri- 
vation of  the  verdant  and  agreeable  canopy 

which  the  leaves  would  naturally  afford 

Bo  nicely  is  the  roof  adjusted  that  even  the 
most  critical  investigation  can  not  discern 
the  union.  The  entrance  is  a circular  open- 
ing situated  in  the  superior  third  of  the 
nest,  facing  southwardly.”  Mr.  Gentry  con- 
siders this  the  latest  improvement  upon  a 
nest  which  in  the  beginning  was  simply  a 
hammock  in  the  fork  of  a tree,  like  a vireo’s, 
but  which  has  been  made  more  and  more 
pendulous,  until  what  was  at  first  the  whole 
nest  is  now  only  the  lining  at  the  bottom 
of  a deep  inclosing  bag. 

With  the  idea  of  testing  Wallace’s  theory 
that  birds  of  bright  colors,  easily  detected 
by  birds  of  prey,  are  always  found  to  occupy 
concealing  nests,  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  of  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  made  extensive  notes  upon 
the  nests  of  our  subject.  In  every  instance 
those  nests  which  fully  concealed  the  sitting 
bird  were  at  a considerable  distance  from 
any  house  in  uncultivated  ports.  In  all 
snch  localities  sparrow-hawks  were  seen 
frequently,  as  compared  with  the  neighbor- 
hoods selected  for  building  the  shallower 
open-topped  nests,  all  of  which  were  in  wil- 
low or  elm  trees  in  the  yards  of  farm-honses. 
The  conclusion  drawn  was  that  the  orioles 
knew  where  danger  from  hawks  was  to  be 
apprehended,  and  constructed  accordingly 
— the  less  elaborate  nest  in  the  farmer’s  yard 
answering  every  purpose  for  incubation. 
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tered  from  above.  Its  weighty  when  id  the  ' home.  It  seems  strange  that  domiciles  con 
nest,  appeared  to  draw  the  edges  of  the  rim  sf meted  with  so  much  paitis  should  not  lx 
together  sufficiently  to  shut  out  all  view  of  occupied  successive  seasons,  but  this  secrni 
the  occupant.  It  is  his  opinion,  however,  never  to  be  the  case*  It  sometimes  happens 
that  years  ago,  when  its  enemies  were  more  ! however,  that  orioles  will  pick  to  pieces  at 
numerous,  the  nest  of  this  oriole  was  per-  j old  nest  to  get  materials  for  n new  one,  jnsi 
fectjy  closed  at  the  top,  and  w ith  a side  as  the  Indians  of  Peru  often  construct  theii 
opening;  bat  he  finds  none  so  now.  j huts  of  the  cut-stone  blocks  of  the  ancieni 

The  question  why  this  species  alone  palaces  of  the  Incas.  These  birds  are  verj 
among  our  birds  is  supposed  to  have  learn-  knowing  in  gathering  stud'  for  the  frame 
cd  bv  dear  experience  to  take  such  proean-  » work  of  their  nests,  and  perceive  the  adapt 
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ability  of  the  housowifo’s  yarn  and  laces, 
hung  nut  to  dry,  to  their  needs  much  sooner 
than  they  perceive  the  immorality  of  steal- 
ing it.  White  cotton  strings  are  rarely  ab- 
sent from  their  nests,  which  are  sometimes 
almost  entirely  composed  of  them.  Some 
curious  anecdotes  have  been  related  of  this 
economical  propensity  and  its  results.  Nut- 
tall  tells  the  following: 

“A  female  (oriole),  which  I observed  at- 
tentively, carried  off  to  her  nest  a piece  of 
lamp- wick  ten  or  twelve  feet  long.  This 
long  string  and  many  other  shorter  ones 


lions  against  its  foes  has  already  been  an- 
swered: it  is  because  the  Baltimore  oriole 
is  almost  the  only  species  in  which  the  fe- 
male is  not  protected  from  observation  by 
her  neutral  and  dull  colors,  and  in  which 
the  brightly  plumaged  male  also  sits  upon 
the  eggs.  Mother  Necessity  has  prompted 
its  marvelous  invention. 

Nuttall  thought  both  sexes  equally  expert 
at  nest-building,  although  the  labor  princi- 
pally devolved  upon  the  female.  The  latter 
clause  in  particular  Mr.  Gentry  lias  confirm- 
ed, and  tells  us  that  the  male  occupies  him- 
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were  left  hanging  out  for  about  a week 
before  both  ends  were  wattled  into  the 
sides  of  the  nest.  Some  other  little  birds, 
making  use  of  similar  materials,  at  times 
twitched  these  flowing  ends,  and  generally 
brought  out  the  busy  Baltimore  from  her 
occupation  in  great  anger.” 

A lady  once  told  John  Burroughs  that 
one  of  these  birds  snatched  a skein  of  yam 
from  her  window-sill,  and  made  off  with  it 
to  her  half-finished  nest.  But  the  perverse 
yam  caught  fast  in  the  branches,  and,  in 
the  bird’s  efforts  to  extricate  it,  got  hope- 
lessly tangled.  She  tugged  away  at  it  all 
day,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  content  her- 
self with  a few  detached  portions.  The 
fluttering  strings  were  an  eyesore  to  her 
ever  after,  and  passing  and  repassiug  she 
would  give  them  a spiteful  jerk,  as  much  as 
to  say,  “ There  is  that  confounded  yam  that 
gave  me  so  much  trouble !” 

A gentleman  in  Pennsylvania,  observing 
an  oriole  beginning  to  build,  hung  out 
u skeins  of  many-colored  zephyr  yam,  which 
the  eager  artist  readily  appropriated.  He 
managed  it  so  that  the  bird  used  nearly 
equal  quantities  of  various  high,  bright  col- 
ors. The  nest  was  made  unusually  deep 
and  capacious,  and  it  may  be  questioned  if 
such  a thing  of  beauty  was  ever  before 
woven  by  the  cunning  of  a bird.” 

The  nest  being  done,  the  female  begins  to 
deposit  her  eggs  on  the  successive  day,  and 
continues  laying  one  each  day  until  four  or 
five  are  laid.  The  eggs  are  pointed  oval, 
0.90  by  0.60  of  an  inch  in  dimensions,  gray- 
ish-white, with  a roseate  tinge  in  fresh  and 
transparent  specimens,  and  variously  mark- 
ed with  blotches  and  irregular  lines,  like 
pen  scratches,  of  purplish-brown.  On  the 
day  following,  incubation  begins,  and  the 
eggs  hatch  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  bring- 
ing it  to  the  middle  of  June. 

The  courage  and  devotion  of  the  parents 
in  defense  of  their  nests  are  known  to  ev- 
ery ornithologist.  They  expose  themselves 
fearlessly  to  danger  rather  than  desert  their 
charge,  and  call  upon  heaven  and  earth  to 
witness  their  persecution.  I remember  one 
such  instance.  I discovered  a nest  with 
eggs  in  a sycamore  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yantic  River,  in  Connecticut.  In  trying  to 
examine  it  I roused  the  ire  of  the  owners, 
who  showed  the  most  intense  anger  and 
dismay.  Enjoying  this  little  exhibition,  I 
did  all  I could  to  terrify  the  fond  parents 
without  harming  them  at  all,  and  then 
quietly  watched  the  result.  The  birds  flew 
close  about  the  nest,  screaming  and  utter- 
ing a loud  rolling  cry  like  a policeman’s  rat- 
tle, which  very  soon  brought  plenty  of  sym- 
pathetic and  curious  friends.  A cat -bird 
ventured  too  near,  and  was  pounced  upon 
by  the  Baltimore  with  a fierceness  not  to  be 
resisted.  But  when  the  cat-bird  found  he 
was  not  pursued  beyond  the  shade  of  the 


tree,  he  perched  upon  a neighboring  post, 
and  by  hissing,  strutting  up  and  down,  and 
every  provoking  gesture  known  to  birds, 
challenged  the  oriole,  who  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  his  empty  braggadocio.  Then  Mrs. 
Oriole  did  something  distasteful  to  her  lord, 
and  received  prompt  chastisement.  A con- 
fident kingbird  dashed  up,  and  was  beauti- 
fully whipped  in  half  a miuute.  Yireos, 
pew  its,  warblers,  were  attracted  to  the  scene, 
but  kept  at  a safe  distance.  There  was  no 
appeasing  the  anxiety  of  the  parents  until 
I left,  and  probably  they  spent  the  whole 
afternoon  in  recovering  their  equanimity. 

The  study  of  the  expressions  and  dialects 
of  animals  and  birds  under  such  circum- 
stances is  extremely  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. Though  you  should  happen  upon 
a Baltimore’s  nest  when  the  female  is  sit- 
ting, and  the  male  is  out  of  sight,  the  female 
will  sit  quietly  until  the  very  last  moment ; 
and  Mr.  Ridg  way  mentions  an  instance  where 
the  female  even  entered  her  nest  while  he 
was  severing  it  from  the  branch,  and  remain- 
ed there  until  carried  into  the  house.  The 
young  birds,  before  they  can  fly,  Dr.  Brewer 
says,  climb  to  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  are 
liable  in  sudden  tempests  to  be  thrown  out. 
If  uninjured  they  are  good  climbers,  and  by 
means  of  wings,  bill,  and  claws  are  often 
able  to  reach  places  of  safety.  In  one  in- 
stance a fledgeling  which  had  broken  both 
legs,  and  had  been  placed  in  a basket  to  be 
fed  by  its  parents,  managed  by  wings  and 
bill  to  raise  itself  to  the  rim,  and  in  a few 
days  took  its  departure.  To  this  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  the  bill  as  a prehensile  organ 
the  birds  may  owe  their  skill  in  weaving. 

The  young  are  fed  upon  an  insect  diet, 
and  mainly  upon  caterpillars,  which  are  dis- 
gorged after  having  been  properly  swallow- 
ed by  the  parents.  They  leave  the  nest  after 
a fortnight,  but  are  attended  by  the  parent 
birds  ten  days  longer  before  being  turned  off 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  food  of  the 
Baltimore  oriole,  old  and  young,  is  almost  en- 
tirely insectivorous,  succulent  young  peas 
and  the  stamens  of  cherry  and  plum  flowers 
forming  the  only  exceptions.  These  small 
robberies  are  but  a slight  compensation  for 
the  invaluable  services  he  renders  the  gar- 
dener in  the  destruction  of  hosts  of  noxious 
insects.  At  first  beetles  and  hymenopterous 
insects  form  his  diet,  and  he  seeks  them  with 
restless  agility  among  the  opening  buds.  As 
the  season  progresses,  and  the  caterpillars 
begin  to  appear,  he  forsakes  the  tough  bee- 
tle, and  rejoices  in  their  juicy  bodies.  Even 
the  hairy  kinds  he  does  not  refuse,  and  is  al- 
most the  only  bird  that  will  eat  the  disgust- 
ing tent  caterpillar  of  the  apple-trees. 

About  the  middle  of  September  the  Balti- 
more orioles  begin  to  disappear,  and  by  the 
last  of  the  month  all  have  left  the  Northern 
States  for  their  winter-quarters  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 
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HENRY  VLof  Kioctt‘*t  uAd^r  l)iii  own  eye  Id  his  cathedral 

way  bo  owgiit  b^«r;  f^rvi(5  interest*  city  of  Winchesters  the  Mug  chttee,  a*  *b& 
of  religion:  and  jeaftii'ag, determined  to  build  site  nf  the  new  school,  Eton, a village  close 
a college  which  ahaaMdo  for  the  University  in Winder,  bf?ni«g  see  from  the  temwma 
of  Cambridge  what  William  hi  Wykehom  of  hi&  ptfo  castle  the  build  lug  vf  the  *eb 
had  done  for  Oxford.  The  idea ;&f  a college  Jegea,  behold  it  emne  day 

at  a university  supplied  by  a grammar  school  girt  with  walls  and  adoroed  with  towers i, 
was  first  conceived  by  William  of  Wyke-  KhtgHeury  uo  dtmhi  little  dreamed  of  the 
bans';  thU  foemua  friend  and  patnm  vf  future  fame  oft.be  boXlege, t&t  ^f  thb  pbts^; 
learning  had  built  Winchester. 


Henry  VL  mg  c*ntiifje»  throngU  v»hkh  adenoe  shotUd 
had  nu  doubt  heard  of  Wyk*>iiaittfH  found  a-  adore  Ur*  > holy  ska$Jb”  pt  the  founder.  He. 
tiotis.  His  youth  hml  hefcn  passed  mainly  did  live,  however,  to  t&o  the  tmUdings  >u 
among  the  patrons  of  learning.  Henryk  paH  erected,  to  snake  Eton  a eh vine  km«wD 
niusKfy  the  Duke  of  Okmcester,  an  ambitious  all  oyer  England;,  and  to  .find  the  work  of 
and  turbulent  politician  of  that  time,  is  to-  edo cation  going  on  under  hi#  wuniem®.  He 
day  commemorated  os  a benefactor  in  the  eoatsimed  to  take the  deepest  Interest  In  «v* 
b'rddkng-|yrayer  of  the  University  of  Oxford  ery  thing  that  cowcerhV»1  the  college.  WUfcttr 
Henry  VI.  was  a studious  and  pious  per-  ever  he  mot  ftriy  afthi*  HplmUrain  Windsor 
son,  and  had  evinced  iu  youth  no  tiisposi-  Castle,  m;  a visit  to  any  member  nt  his  ret- 
tion  to  that  frivolity  and  profligacy  for  ifine,  he  used  to  exhort  them  t-o  follow  the 
which  the  early  yenrsj*  of  his  fntlter  are  so  paths  \if  virtue.  Giving  thom&.mwilpreii- 
well  klip wn  to  us.  Filler  has  sanl  i*f  him  eat  of  money  f be  woaM  say,  "4  Be  good  boys, 
that  P he  was  Fitter  for  a cowl  ibtn  a ero«rp ; meek  end  docile,  und  servants  of  the  Lord.” 
of  so  easte  a nature  that  he  might  well  haw  He  did  nni,  encourage  their  pres- 

eiclmhged  a peubd  of  i^ttieiice  for  an  notice  ence  at  court,  fearful  ef  the  influence  upon 
of  valour."  Having  himself  tcecived  a good  them'  of  th#  fititetia  example  of  the  comti-aiv 
education,  he  was  that  ins  subjects  In  the  year  I&40;  the  king  first  announced 

should  have  opportunities  to  leoru..  Hurras  his  intention  of  building  a college  with»j\ 
the  more  inclined  to*  take  an  interest  in  the  the  parochial  Hunt  of  Eton.  On  the  IlVh 
welfare  of  the  young  from  the  fact  of  his  of  October  of  that  year  he  itfsUed  t&a  Char- 
having  been  bora  on  the  festival  of  St.Nich-  ter  of  Foundation,  a jdotfs  document,  ui 
okn*,  the  patron  aahat  aC  children.  As  W yke-  which*  afte r a preamble  Neaiki^g  The  spir- 
ham  had  caused  libs  grammar  school  to  Imb  it  of  a seoloas  churchman,  K*wy  prooeed* 


to  found  and  establish,  a college  ‘Mo  tin* 
dure ; ie  *di  time*  to  the  pridse,  glory,  md 
hdmour  of  our  crucified  Lord,  to  the  oxalta- 
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It  was  from  the  confiscation  of 
;r|  tine  alien  priori ©*  th at  Henry  pro- 
cured  th©  w«mltJbi  *dth  which  us 
g endow  the  new  college.  William 
!j|  the  Conqueror  and.  the  Nbrntau 
fe  nobles  'who  followed  Ljus  into 
M England  bestowed  some  of  their 
ft  newly  got  property  upon  the 
H inonwsterie^^ 'of  their  native  land; 
H and  film  practice  was  continued. 
^ by  their  descendants.  1%  time 
i came  abort t that  in  course  of 
i.  time  the  Norman  and  other  fe* 
||  Hgirms  houses  obtained  conni fi- 
ll er&hle  jcmjierfy  in  England,  f<»r 
$,  the  management  of  which  pnev- 
!f.  rlM  were  efttablifcjKHi  on  the  spot, 
P Some  of  these  priories  were  treat- 
ed as  dependencies,  and  were  ear- 
l poctfal  to  itTJUisuiit*  liiiMt  whole 
: revenue  to  the  mother  houses* 
while  others  merely  yielded,  a 
small  iribtitev  Alter  tk©  cession 
of  Normandy  fb  Franco,  the  de- 
; pendent  priories  became  a source 
of  iiioogib  to  the  French  king,  and 
tii  time  of  war  between  the  two 
con  n t naj  were  Often  ajevred  by 
• the  Flahtw  genets,  button  the  re*, 
r new al  of  peace*  were  ns  offon  re- 
stored, These  alien  priories  wer© 
Anally  suppressed  »a  the  time 
of  Homy  V,,  olid  the  property 
transferred  to  the  crowc.  It 
was  this  property  which  Henry 
VT  domtt^fl  in  the  ns©  of  Eton. 
Certain  ecclesiastical  pri  nlcgvs 
were  also  secured  from  Botue; 
but  from  these  the  college,  though  deriving 
some  fame*  got  very  little  irnmeyi.  The 
oust.  of  enterutnihg  the  stranger?  whom 
the  in dulgences  brought  thither  exceeded 
the  amount  of  their  offerings.  Among  th© 
grants  made  by  tbs  king  for  the  enter- 
taifitnofit  o*f  the  strangers  was  a gift  of 
thpee  ium  of  red  «tn©  of  Gascony*  to  be  de- 
li veted  mnmWy  ib  London.  This  wine- 
bdikvmg  jygioir  wm  in  Henry's  dominions, 
hsi|  the  English  weim'  driven  from. 

Gascony,  the  college  was  paid  in  money  in- 
s$>Mof  Tte  king  also  ettabUsbed  a 

fail  on  Ash-Wednesdoy,  !*«&**  of  which  re- 
maiaed  to  quite  recent  tunes.  Old  E toil  ana 
remember  the  custom  of  the  hoys  at  the  Ash- 
Wednesday  fairs  cutting  rdf  the  pigs*  fouls. 
Out,  of  regard  for  the  pigs,  the  authorities 
finally  decreed  for  Ash- Wednesday  » ^otnhi- 
rmtfoa  of  all  the  lesseoa  of » whole  school 
day  with  the  church  service  of  a holiday. 
Among  the  gifts  of  Krug  Henry  to  col- 
lege was  a finger-joint  and  part  of  the  spine 
of  John  the  Confessor,  pricy*  xrt:  Bndlingtoii, 
which  had  been  given  him  by  the  monks  of 
that  convent,  and  the  ‘‘Tfchfcd -ipf  fifonrhon,” 
said  to  contain  portions  of  the  blood  of  our 
Lord, $t  of  Ilia  cross,  6£  the  glorious  Virgin 


nrjfnr  vj>—. {V*o*  run  oweiw'iUL  ncrrcun  at  rros.l 


i iht*  gkwvus  .Virgin  Mary,  His 

M^tb>it,  -and  rh **  fco  ppor  t of  the  H cdy  Chu reli ? 

Tl^King1®  College  of  Onr Lady 
of  Ef*o?i  h^d©  tvss  declared  a body 

cor(x>rtifft.  A consti  tution  was  sketched  ont 
Ivy  the  foniidei*f  *>nd  some  of  the  original 
metobew*  wbro  riominakxt  The  members 
w£ie  Ux  consist  Of  * provost,  km  fellow^ 
four  clerks,  idxamuitx,  a ^bool-master. 

tweirty-Ave  poor  and  indi^nt  schoiam.  an*! 
the  «funo  r8iiml»er  of  poor  and  infirm  men. 
This  scheme  appeara  to  unite  the 
tefbtica  of  A of  .priest*,.  a school  fdf , 

boys*  am!  an  »lmsh<<m©  for pwir  mm.  The 
aluishonse  was  an  pptfcofted  dnrir/glfing  Hen- 
ry's lifetime,  and  tit©  college-  of  |rrlests,  aft- 
er more  than  four  rehf  ones  of  existence, 
has  just  be<m  doomed  to  destme tinn.  A to- 
vised  code  W*ia  soou  after  iusTced  l>y  Hetiiy 
VL  for  the  govermn^ht  of  hwl  twa  Ktatxdh- 
iiwDii,  King's  College  of  0«r  Lady  and 
Si?  KlcholM  i ft  Canibradge^  and  *v  tlte  King1* 
College  of  Oar  La4v  wf  Eton  beside  Wind- 
sot/r  Th0  rovfsbd  tho  fiutnber  of 

stnimUc  to  he  RUppon^I  at  Kton  si  seventy, 
Tlics©  eoii^gePH  as  they  were  called,  upon 
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pleaded  the  cause  of  Eton  with  King  Ed- 
ward is  to  be  found  in  the.  account  of  her 
by  Sir  Thomas  More:  w When  the  king  toko 
displeasure,  she  would  mitigate  and  appease 
his  mind ; when  men  were  out  of  favour,  she 
would  bring  them  in  his  grace ; for  many 


Mary,  His  mother,  and  of  His  Most  Blessed 
Confessor  Nicholas,  and  of  Katherine  the 
Virgin,  and  of  other  martyrs,  confessors,  and 
virgins.” 

The  fortunes  of  Eton  fell  pretty  low  dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  Edward  IV. 


that  had  highly  offended  she  obtained  par- 
don ; of  great  forfeitures  she  gate  non  remis- 
sion ; atid  finally  in  many  weighty  siites  who 

stode  many  men  in  grot  stode At  this 

dnve  she  beggeth  of  many  at  this  day  living 
that  at  this  day  had  bogged  if  she  had  not 


was  at  one  time  inclined  to  be  hostile  to  the 
college,  Jane  Shore,  the  mistress  of  Edward 
IV.,  is  said  to  have  been  a friend  to  Eton  in 
its  time  of  need.  Tsvo  portraits  of  her  exist 
at  Eton.  The  sole  historical  evidence  in 
Bnpport  of  the  tradition  that  Jane  Shore 
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bone.”  More  describes  Jane  Shore  as  short 
of  stature  and  pale  in  face. 

The  relation  of  Eton  to  English  kings  has 
always  baeu  a dose  one,  and  this  relation 
has  often,  though  not  always,  been  to  the 
advantage  of  the  college.  The  cupidity  of 
Henry  VIII.  lost  the  college  a piece  of  land 
which  would  now  he  of  immense  value. 
This  was  a hundred  and  sixty  acres  lying 
iu  what  was  then  the  country,  hut-  which 
now  includes  that  portion  of  Loudon  be- 
tween Charing  Cross  and  Hay  Hill,  sixty- 
four  acres  of  it  lying  south  of  Piccadilly. 
Henry  VIII.  was  a sharp  real  estate  specu- 
lator; ho  persuaded  or  ordered  the  college 
to  exohange  this  land  for  some  belonging  to 
the  crown,  a bargain  justifying  the  saying, 

**  JEfattirten*  Octavus 
Took  away  mors  than  he  gave  os.” 

This  piece  of  property,  with  the  hospital  of 
St.  James  which  stood  upon  it,  had  been 
granted  to  Eton  by  the  founder.  Henry 
VIII.  jiulled  down  the  old  hospital  and  erect- 
ed instead  St.  James's  Palace.  Eton’s  inti- 
macy with  English  kings  was  not  due  alto- 
gether to  its  contiguity  to  Windsor;  but 
being  upon  the  road  from  London  to  the 
castle,  the  royal  travelers  passed  by  the 
school  iu  going  and  coming.  When  kings 
and  queens  died  in  London,  they  w ere  borne 
through  Eton  to  their  tombs  in  the  castle. 
Gorgeous  pToeeasious  bore  those  dead  uioa- 
urchs  to  the  grave;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
picture  the  Eton  scholars  coming  out  to 
meet  the  procession  as  it  passed  by  the  col- 
lege. The  coffin  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  borne 
through  Eton,  hud  upon  it,  as  was  custom- 


ary, an  effigy  of  the  dead  king,  having  the 
true  imperial  crown  on  its  head,  ami  a night- 
cap of  black  satin  set  full  of  precious  stones. 
The  whole  array  of  the  effigy  was  of  the 
finest  description.  There  was  “a  fair  ar- 
moury sword  by  its  side,”  the  sceptre  in  the 
right  hand,  the  ball  in  the  left,  a pair  of 
scarlet  hose,  crimson  velvet  shoes,  gloves  on 
the  hands,  and  several  diamond  rings  on 
the  fingers.  The  provost,  fellows,  and  mas- 
ters came  out  to  meet  the  procession  iu 
their  best  ornaments  and  crosses ; and  u by 
them,”  says  the  chronicler,  “•  all  the  young 
children,  scholars  of  the  college,  in  their 
white  surplices,  bare-headed,  holding  in  the 
one  hand  tapers  and  in  the  other  books, 
saying  the  seven  psalms;  and  as  the  corps 
came  by,  kneeled  aud  censed  it,  bidding  their 
Depro/uudi*  and  other  prayers.”  Some  years 
before,  the  body  of  the  queen,  Jane  Seymour, 
had  been  borne  through  Eton,  having  lain 
in  state  for  nearly  three  weeks  at  Hampton 
Court.  The  king  did  not  appear,  hut  the 
Princess  Mary  rode  behind  as  chief  mourner, 
between  the  Lords  Montague  and  Clifford. 
What  an  odd  cavalcade  this  must  have 
been!  Think  of  the  death  of  the  present 
Queen,  of  her  funeral  procession  to  Windsor, 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  excusing  himself 
from  attendance,  and  of  the  Princess  Louise 
riding  behind  the  coffin  on  horseback  be- 
tween the  Marquis  of  Lorne  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury I 

During  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward 
VI.,  and  Queen  Mary  the  college  underwent 
some  vicissitudes  of  faith  as  well  as  of  for- 
tune. The  changes  under  Henry  V1IL  had 
been  merely  political,  but  those  under  Ed- 
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ward  VL  extemtetl  to  ibe  service*  of  the  eisla  the U&tyzm  into  which  he  had 
church.  Sir  Thomas  Smithy  strong  tofprm-  pat  the  docamtote*  The  Lord  Deputy  open- 
er,w*a  elected  provost,  &ud  pulled  down  anti  and  toCohj'a  dismay  ftm&d  oiily  a pack 

had  carted  a-sray  the.  images  at  the  ktghajU  of  rard»f  with  the  .&mw  appermoftt.,  The 
tor  of  the  allege  church*  In  155X  the  ern-  Lord  u Let  us  h*y$  an* 

bt^idared  frontoU  of  tlm  other  altars  wttto  otto  ;y?Ui  iheah^hile 

sold,  the  pmvoat  and  fellows  buying  fitarn  shufBe  the  c$&W'  Cole  burned  back  to 
for  theix  own  household  purpose*.  This  England,  bat Quc^ri  &tory  fchd  died  in  the 
practice  tv  as  common  at  this  time,  if  we  may  mean  time. 

judge  torn  the  following  passage  in  lieylin:  Of  Eton  as  a place  of  edfioaiionjn  those 
^Many  private  pwraone'  parlors  were  hong  years  we  do  nut  know  the  re- 

with  alter  doths,  their  tables  and  lards  coy-  la  turns  of  the  college  to  the  outside  world. 
emt  with  hdpes  instead  of  carpets  <uul  cov-  Stop  after  its  estaidisliinent,  wealthy  par- 
erlets,  and  many  anule  carousing  cups  of  cuts  began  to  semi  their  sons  to  share  t ho 
tlie  sacred  chalice*.  >v<  once  Ihhdwsfcar  cole-  advantages  of  the  school.  These  boys  11  red 
braced  his  drunken  feast  in  thfr  aanotMml  in  the  towtl,  and  werv  hence  styled  ‘topp’fr* 


vessels  of  the  Temple.  j^Avaa  k borry  btm$e,  The  seventy  poor  boys  educated 

mil  not  worth  the  natmug, which  had  not  too  of  o^wujse  on  the  foundation  were  /mli< 
somewhat  of  tins  fund  jute  thf  ugh  it  sd  c<>lk^iis.  The  collegers  slept  in  Long 
were  ouly  a tor  large  cashlorr  made  of  a Chamber— *a  room  along  which  the  beds  of 
cope  or  .altar  clofhvto  adorn  their  window  a the  toys  unto  ranged.  Long  Chamber, 
or  intake  their  chairs  _|u:‘ : ;h^s  only  recently  been  atolwh^ 

thaai  of  a chair  «f -State."  The  altars  were  dates  tom  t bo  earliest  thues  of  thv  vottoge. 
again  set  up  antler  Mary,  Henry  Colo,  the  MtUim,  whtf  was  be^bntuster  of  K^ou  iti  the 
new  provost,  was  « x^albus  C«fcholife.  feole  sl^te^ntb  ^cntiinr^^  has  left  m 
•was  a man  of  emieu^uide  nwte iu  his  party.  tomni.,  So?-  flissenptWn: iff  wJdcb  be 

In  1956  he  was  selected  to  deliver  a sermon  pr^parwi  b>  the  year  i&itk  Tb#  *6lhgers 
at  Oxford  immediately  tofor©  the  execution  were  awak-tswed.  at  6 r#  fcy  » ptejm^fcor; 
of  Cnwiutet  He  was  afterward  scot  to  Ire-  u8*f0it*-*9  While  dre^xag,  the 

Jam!  on  a mission  to  suppress  Wesy,  for  toys  chan  tod  prayers,  probably  consisting 
which  he  Was  given  ample  pownm.  But  at-  of Latte  psahaw.  Each  Susy  had  to  make 
Chester  his  credentials  were  taken  out  of  his  bis  own  bed,  gxtd  to  eweep  the  dust  from 
bag  by  his  hostess,  fcho  nub  of  the  mayor  of  ando*  it  Up  iho  middle  of  Long  Chamber, 
that  town,  and  a stanch  Protest**) t>  Cote,  There  followed  through  the  day  a aucw*- 
in  complete  ignor mm  u£  the  trick,  on  nr-  siou  of  legdons,  pioy^rs,  and  create,  with  an 
riving  at  DuWitt  tendered  to  tU«  .Irish  wflL  hour  hr  two  fbx  play.  At  *lgbt  the  tor* 


nu.  towwt  i»encKiu 
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V ' t< un,  that  it  gave 
(.:•  a spirit  to  the 
"<t*  children ; ami  the 
hopes  that  they 
might  one  time 
; ; or  other  attain 
HHI  HH  to  the  real  mitre 
Wm  Mmj  ittofte  them  mind 
; HH  their  books.” 

i'l  : 1 jjjj  y:85jj»M  ^yB|p  Eton  continued 
fL*  If  jj  &$Rm  to  grow  iu  public 

JEw  'It?  sHH  esteem  during  the 

seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  cen- 
| turies.  Among  its 
famous  provosts 
5f  was  Sir  Henry 
x,'  Wot  ton,  the  in- 
t » mate  friend  of 
1 7>a  a k Wal ton . 
Black  Potts,  on 
the  Thames,  just 
below  the  play- 
ing fields,  still  a 
resort  of  the  fish, 
was  the  plat*  at 
which  the  two  friends  spent  many  summer 
hours* 


THK  uvrfcft  SUliOOU 

went  to  bed,  chanting  prayers.  Friday  was 
at  that  time  a fast-day  throughout  England, 
and  the  boys,  besides  fasting,  were  on  that 
day  punished  for  all  the  offenses  of  the 
week.  Latin  was  almost  the  only  study, 
and  this  was  thoroughly  taught.  The  hoys 
appeared  iu  the  main  to  have  lived  a doleful 
life.  They  had  a few  holidays,  however. 
Sbrove-Tuesday  was  a day  of  play  for  them, 
the  practice  being  to  torment  some  live  bird 
on  that  day.  The  college  cook  stole  away 
a crow  from  its  nest,  and  fastening  to  it  a 
pancake,  hung  it  up  on  the  school  door, 
while  the  hoys  delighted  in  the  cries  of  the 
deserted  fledgelings.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  it  was  the  custom  in  England  ou  Shrove- 
Tuesday,  after  confession,  to  eat  pan  cukes ; 
the  season  was  a jolly  one.  Cock-fighting 
and  the  practice  of  throwing  sticks  at  cocks 
were  general  on  this  holiday,  and  have  been 
traced  from  an  early  date  down  to  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  A sarcastic  foreigner 
said  that  the  English,  after  eating  pancakes, 
u immediately  go  mad,  and  kill  their  cocks.” 
The  choosing  of  a boy-bishop  was  another 
curions  old  English  custom  which  prevailed 
at  Eton.  He  was  called  the  Bishop  of  Noth- 
ingness ( Epixcopu*  Nikilenti *),  The  boy -hi sh- 
ops were  chosen  yearly  from  among  the  schol- 
ars. They  performed  the  divine  service, 
except  the  most  sacred  parts  of  the  mass, 
preached  a sermon,  were  dressed  just  like 
real  bishops,  and  their  authority  was  ab- 
solute during  their  time  of  office.  The 
custom  was  prohibited  by  proclamation  by 
Henry  VIII.,  but  survived  in  some  parts  of 
England  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  An  old 
writer  apologizes  for  the  profanity  of  the 
proceeding  by  pleading  “ that  there  might 
this,  at  least,  he  said  in  favor  of  this  old  cus- 


The  poet  Waller  obtained  from 
Charles  L the  appointment  of  provost,  but 
was  successfully  opposed  by  Clarendon  ou 
the  ground  that  he  w as  a layman.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  lost  century  Eton  had  as 
head-master,  and  afterward  as  provost,  Dr. 
Barnard,  under  whom  the  school  rose  to  a 
point  of  prosperity  unknown  lie  fore.  Dr. 
Foster  succeeded  Dr.  Barnard,  and  during 
his  administration  occurred  the  most  for- 
midable attempt  at  a rebellion  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  college.  A large  number  of 
boys  left  the  school,  most  of  them  to  be 
brought  back  by  their  parents  and  pun- 
ished. William  Grenville,  afterward  Prime 
Minister,  was  taken  away  from  the  school 
after  having  been  sent  back  for  a few  hours 
to  bo  flogged.  Lord  Harrington's  son  swore 
that  he  would  not  submit,  and  went  to  Lon- 
don; but  his  father  refused  to  receive  him, 
insisting  that  he  should  return  to  Eton  at 
once,  when  the  following  conversation  took 
place  through  the  door : 

u Sir,”  said  the  son,  “ consider.  I shall  be 
d— d if  I do.” 

H And  I,”  answered  the  father,  il  will  bo 
d d if  you  don’t.” 

u Yes,  my  lord,”  said  the  dutiful  boy, u but 
yon  will  be  d d whether  I do  or  not.” 

The  two  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby 
were  asked  by  their  father  if  they  would 
like  to  go  to  the  theatre  that  evening.  De- 
lighted with  their  luck,  they  said,  “Yes.” 
The  bluff  general  added,  “You  shall  go  there 
to-night  for  your  own  pleasure,  and  to-mor- 
row you  shall  return  to  Dr.  Foster  and  be 
flogged,  for  mine,” 

The  food  given  to  the  collegers  has  been 
always  extremely  meagre  ami  poor,  though 
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recent  reforms  have -very  much  bettered  the  you  could  draw  him  well  enough  with  a 
ecunXitiop  of  the  tyoya  educated  e®:  the  fotrn*  [ 'pofcei^  or  tb£  leg  Of  a cb*ir,drffe6  of 

datton.  A legacy  of  Lord  Godolpbiu  of  a caudle.  He  w;te  little  wore  (if  move  at 
£.>f>6d,  i*d>«  them  to  amend  f heir  fares  did /lit-'  all)  than  Bve  teor  to  height  «tf/4  was  out 
tie  for  tfomkas  only  psrtof  the  interest  was;  very  great  tri  girth,  hat  in  this  space  was 
expended  Its  ju-oynling  Sunday  puihlinga^  couoentr&tel  The  pluck  of  ten  Initiations, 
while  the  remainder  wa*  allowed  to  ^>cU- ; £h?  had  & really  noble  voice,  ami  this  1 it 
m plate  fat  fttf  uvb  gepetafcioos.  Oreakiasta  could  tm^dnl^tp  . VJth  ^npai:  skill  ^ but  he 
had  to -he  obtained;  at  private  stums  im\ui  had  also  the  powc*  of  quacking  iiko  an&n- 
in  lhe  town ; the  l&y*  vrat#  rldy&n  to  sur- J gry  dft<&,  hti4  h*  almost  always  adapted 
r^piUkms  iWugMip  Om  Eton  tradition } this  mode  of  w>m^ldnicution  in  order  to 
which  Tennyson  Learned  iii  hid  day  hi?  lias  ( inspire  respect.  He  W4«  a capital  scholar, 
put  in  verse.  It  relates  «3ttraoi*»lj3ittry  i but  tils  mjgezjiioafti^anjia^had  out soft-mini 
adveufcarey  which  t^6olt<Hlio  giving  the  hoys  f his  map  wets,  and  he  permitted  them  to  be 
sucking  pig  far  /tappet*.-  The  paamige  is  iu  j fierce,  tremendously'  dereft" 


■H  ' 'V  %‘f  Be  hadK  ttbd 

| roost  complete  rejutuapd  over  bis  tero|N*r— 
I mean  aver  hie  good  which  he 

scarcely  cvet  alJowWlfo  appear*  Toa  could 
not  piit  ’him  h^t  of  ltasnor— that  Is,  out  of 
the  ill  humor  which  he  thought  m be  Siting 
for  a heibldnaatcr.  His  ted,  shaggy  eye- 
; brows  were  so  prominent  that  he  habitually 
\nw&  thcfli  as  arms  and  hand*  for  tb*  pur- 
l ppm  pt  minting  m%  hay  object  toward 
wtdcfi  he  wished  to  direct  atreutimi*  The 
test  of  his  features  were  equally  striking  in 
their  way,  and  were  all  and  alt  bis  awn.” 

1 i was  MkUl  of  Keate  t hat  cbe  w ords  u I’ll 
fii>g  von”  were.  never  off  his  tips*  One  sto- 
ry  of  Uini  relates  his  comment  on  the  sixth 
Swf - * 1 * m'A4  r H * ^teased  a re  t be  p ure  i n heart.*1 
tliaL  '\ii'k'q$W  duty  Id  be  pare  in 
heart.  If  you  are  not  pure  in  heart,  I*U  dog 
| you.5’  ffe  )b  eaid  by  mistake  t<>  ha  ve  dogged 
a batch  of  Candida  tesiar  confirmation,  w hose 
names  Weed tyy  a^iddhnt  shift  up  to  the  h ead 
, waxtar  on  a piece  .ictf  paper  Ulenijc&Hn  sue 

_ 

his  pupil  Mr  Kibglatttj,  wntceu  to*  a :non-  ':imfor  t he  pxprfKise  txC importing  ilcUnquettiiA. 
Etabian  Mcnd#  Is  so ; htilUitb t ik%t'&p:  :ca^. Oti;. ah.-albgieir’  ai^bi  be  dogged  eighty  boySv 
not  forbear  ooofemg  it:  . j Keaic^  vietims  a«:id  that  his  nmoje  ww  ite? 

u 1 think  you  must  have  some idea  of  him  rived  from  ^iw  (1  abed)  fan  (woe).  Those 


W$,  paid  li>  periOfc  He  had  ,a  She, 

Wpl*  uifcdUsHVft  grtiftte  {mirk  CuOtent. 
htj-  grreat  with  pig,  allowing  In  aun  and  mnd. 

By  night  wi?  ttrA^’4  hnr  to  th«  -coU«g«?  tower 
I‘mar  h«3^  warm  bed,  am!  up  the  corgsoirew  «U»tr 
Wttr  hSnd  and  tope  tve  haT«l  \!te  groiiritug’  *ewt 
And  on  Uo>  Jeada ;&«pt.  her  tUl  &ii%  pigij'U- 
of  ipc  tnotk^r  sow, 

Ash  hut  for  d«hy  io*w.  u’f  one  tnmi, 

Ae  cue  by  one  OUt  f<>r  this— 

t*t'v»*r  sow  wm  tiictv^r  Vu  dPi5  world— 

Might,  hiv-i  W*n  hAppy  ? hiit  whsi  lot  parof 
W<?  took  them  an,  till  she*  alone 

Oj*>n  lief  tov^r.c,  Ui^  NKih^  Ol  dvvtUc, 

And  *o  mftrud  untofo^'d  to  he?  »ty/J 

Tetiuysoa,  while  at  Eton,  vvaa  a pupil  of  hektitiido 
Koate,  the  most  fumoas  Eton  hrjtol-ijuastef 
of  the  preseu  t century —a  cliuructoir  who  im- 
pressed  himself  voyy  strongly*  n pop  (ho  col- 
lege. Ebwanjt  still  ^y^whb:,^^tyihe|'  htim 
axnl  inn  umbruble  sipries  r bthaitf bf  hist t.-  ?Fbr 
twenty-live  years  lie  ruled  Eton  with  great 
vigor.  The  folUwiog  dMctiptiPn  of  iiim  by 


ncooa  m«oa* 
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obedience.  The  boys  got  wind  of 
his  intention*  anil  hoaxed  h Itn  wolL 
They  dmsed  up  a vteSt  of  water- 
m*0  to  look  like  the  Eton  eighth 
Thiii  e,tew(  with  masks  on  *W t 
fkcea,  siifr  t#d  Jttp  the  rim.  K *?«  1 e 
eangbf  d#ht  of  them  froth  the 
blink  before  they  had  cached  ©p?; 


pelted/*  The  boat,  however,  pur- 
sued tie  v.onrm  sfrt*$ilyt  some  of 
the  masters  giving  chose  m horse* 
bank.  The  nutt  was  not  discover- 
ed fill  the  »rre^r  dise marked  and 
took  off  their  masks  with  a Iwtd 
u hurrah  Keate  was  fariuu*,  and 
vowed  that  there  shcmld  bs  tia 
Eft«ter  holiday#  unless  the  boys 
who  had  fc&eft  hnofhig  him  all 
along  Iwhlird  the  litnlge* 

ih0t»eelvo»  nn,  feme  tweu- 


ml  tfoo t>htt  s*ro  o*.  mure: 


who  knew  this  that  under  the 

gnifthefwi  which  b*  thought  best  to  assume, 
fee  reidiybtd  * kind  heart.  Here  is  a pleas- 
anter ofltfap  The  ^ Eton  Stoclefcy^  it 
social  and  debating  club*  wm  Bfcropgly  p«t- 
t*t til aed  by  Ke&to,  It*  KefctoV  * i me  this 

Mrcieiy  w&$  oftljed  the  Liin\tH}  and  the 
heod-miieter  ntod  to  make  * point  nf  calling 
one  id  them  op  In  the  Ibam  forte  entire  of 
Horace.  The  boy,  well  aware  of  what  was 
expected  of  him,  would  translate  ilwU  *w- 
mi**,  *4I  belong  to  the  Literati”  to  which 
Keate  would  as  regularly  reply-,  *4  Oh,  yon 
do,  do  yon  f I am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  I 
wish  more  boys  belonged  tb  i%”  M And 
then/*  says  Pr.  Jelf,  ^cruip  the  well-known 
‘.Silence  t be  tjuiet  P with  which  fee pretend- 
ed to  check  the  applause  wlrfpJi  Ids  face- 
donwiess  had  provoked/*  hoysf^ 

was  another  constant  phrase  with  tlii'  head- 
mmiet.  It  being  the  m&ttm  jtda  day  for 
the  authorities  not  '/boating, 

K>ate  knew  ^notldog  *Wnt  the  race  W- 
tween.-^  Jb  1*81  until 

it  was  oy*.r»  Ou  dio  aftcrtjwm  i>f  the  ric- 
tory,  amhlaf.  loud  eiteers,  a St.  Bernard  dog 
belonging  to one  Of  the  motors  was  led  up 
to  him,  covered  all  wer  With  the  pale  hixie 
r©!M5it«i  the  hoys  had  *w»,  1ft*  naked  the 
prepositor  bji  IiIr  $Wf  what  '.$**  feuwnHirn* 
tiou  meant  'When  told,  •*  I'Jease,  Str,  we've 
just  beafeem  Westminster^  he  smiled,  and 
said,  *;  Foolish  bnv*^  .!. ;:  , ;•  •;  \ 1 ’ 

IfoJtaaieJ*  known  only  tmee  fa  have  in- 
terfered with  the  Eton  crew.  He  heard  by 
dilutee  that  they  to  tended  to  row  to  Surly 
before  Easter,  and  he  determined  to  himself 
to  vrvylay  thorn  and  catch  them  iitt  their  dia- 


tfri  tiwodM,  asked  some  yeans  after- 
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eeivad  wa*  elated  salt  Tbtia  the  “Suit!  i > \ 
of  the  young  beggars*,  which  in  mod- 
ern times  trmaonfc  “Give  ns  iralt1'  (rttoney 
vrm  originally  intend**!  to  mean, “ We  witj  |:j  ; 
give  yem  aolt  for  your  mcmey*H  ‘Tito  sigidf- 
4 cftnce  of  salt  la  not  altogether  dear,  We  • ; 
know  that  from  the  earliest  ages  pair-  baa 
borne  a mystic  serme,  In  the  Middle  Ages 
salt  wna  nsed  fa  featitiatu,  the  sacrament  by 
.which  candidate*  were  admitted  into  the 
privilege  of  the  church.  It  has  been  sng~ 
geeted  that  the"  giving  of  salt  to  strangenf 
on  Mcatem  day  was  intended  to  symbol- 


ward  if  he  had  ever  used  these  ‘wafrife, 
plied,  “Tee;  and  i meant;  to  ahow  the  king 
how  mde  be  was/ 

Under  Ih.  Kawtrey,  who  followed  Reate, 
the  school  m\y  many  changes.  The  famous 
instftittiois  Was  abolished.  This 

festival  existed  at  Eton  ih tough  nearly  three 
ceuiuriea*  having  ouly  ceased  some  thirty 
yrat $ 0ik  The  Mimhehsf  m remembered 
xmtlregTCtfvd  by  many  living  Etonians,  took 
place  oiice  in  throe  yearn,  and  on  Whitsun- 
Tuesday.  On  that  day  the  boys  formed  a 
procession  and  marched  to  Suit  HilL  At 
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©■# .BrT«m  w T»t  n^Yfltofc  n*J-r»«. 


mCrly  ijh'is'  coarirgt  to  iiavifc  iw#  boys  dressed  j 8ocb  in«n  Wellesley  and  Comnng  passed 
ti ff ; ^ ‘ mil  ;th« '***-  Jr  jj&.'owJty  tfiejr  littpjileat  lmt  their  greatest 

inghfibe a f**W  Latin  ptayzi*;  ' years  at  Etoh  f *>f  the  ®nb- 

tbe  p$w<in  t lieu  kicked  the  clerk  <lown  the  Wjpjeift  verdict  of  history —there  id  no  fame 
hill.  This  profane  proceeding  iso  shocked  like  that  of  a college  hero,  and  we  can  well 
<dueeu  Charlotte  that  it  was  diaecmimaed,  j anderstaud  Caijuinj^a  saying^  atiddafedthu* 


at  her  mpiest,  hi  the  yeax  1788,  Montern  fiia&tic  applause*  at  an  Eton  dinner  in  Lon- 
was  aboliVhed  in  (647.  don,  that  l<  whatever  might  be  the  mewm 

A large  part  of  the  enthciaiftMn  of  old  iu  aOer-life,  whatever  gratification  of  mu- 
Eton  i*n&  fyti . jfhnbp  college  ia  due  to  the  jk>-  ‘ hit  ton'  might  he  teatifceAy  what^verlrwnnpha 
4tus  A©inoTktlQrjs  of  ilie  plaoe,  • might  aihieted,  nn  onoTs  tn^r  again  so 

an$  tn  it^  x\ccn)t(a  social  influences  The  great  g man  w when  he  Van  a si&tb-fbnu 
a vigorous  and  eoseepH-  boy  at  Eton/* 
hlemi:od.of'Uve  grand  arcbitectuiPd  of  ike 

college,  vrf  the  ■littiintifut  scenery  of  the  1 ^ 

Thames,  of  the  venerable  and  for-famed  *y*- 

pile  «f  W most  be  xtity  great.  •• ' . 

What  a store  &t  ncdrlo  and  blissful  mtmi~  y 

or«r<  stluh  a plfMO,  if  rightly  u*w?d;  might-  V ,* 

yield  to  men  who  looked  Web  upon  it  V 

as  the  homo  of  their  weeding  ♦ hild-  'OjL^f  \3|8HMrj© 

h«KHir  One  nf  the  ^wocteaf  paasagea  iu  fW^xgfc  ^ i 

the  works  of  Thackeray  5a  that  Id  wh  lelr  v v- 

lie  describe*  little  Kawdon  Crawley  liaL  ;J®S||^BfS;.!.;  *,/ 

eniug  lu  the  dark  chapel  a* WbiVefri-  t" 

ars  ^choot  t«n  thb  pealing  wf  Ibc  organ  i % M | wT  * ’ 

and  the  singing  »>f  the  choristers.  IV?  • ^.  . ,‘  ^ 

yxwitig  eccentrics  11^  Shtdiey  ami  Albert 

Suloey  Walker  the  poetor  ia dtietueea  of  ^ 

Eton  vrare  Jarj^tieft  \#  $4$  sofcings  ^ 3 

tbvg  exphrimceti  frcim  the  v.teitAJfi*  cus-  $\j|  '<w%' 

loins  of  rhe  AchooL  But  tk\t»r  hoya 

whose  gifts  suited  tbe  place  have  ah  J'' 

waH\s  b-Mvked  h wrk  upon  it  with  peculiar  ’ ' - : 
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GERMELSHAUSEN. 

(FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  GERSTACKER.) 

IN  the  autumn  of  184-  a fine,  hearty  young 
fellow,  with  knapsack  on  shoulder  and 
staff  in  hand,  was  plodding  leisurely  along 
the  broad  high-road  which  leads  up  from 
Marisfeld  to  Wichtelhausen. 

The  traveler  was  no  wandering  journey- 
man seeking  work  from  place  to  place,  that 
was  clear  at  a glance,  even  if  the  neat  little 
leathern  portfolio  strapped  upon  his  knap- 
sack had  not  unmistakably  betrayed  the 
artist.  Then,  too,  the  broad-brimmed  black 
hat  jauntily  set  on  one  side,  the  long,  light, 
curly  hair  and  full  though  soft  and  youth- 
ful beard,  all  bespoke  his  calling;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  worn  black  velvet  coat,  un- 
buttoned in  the  warmth  of  the  morning ; and 
as  he  wore  no  waistcoat,  there  showed  be- 
neath a white  shirt  loosely  held  at  the  neck 
by  a black  silk  handkerchief. 

A mile  or  so  out  of  Marisfeld  he  heard 
the  bells  there  ringing  for  church,  and 
stopped,  leaning  on  his  stick  and  listening 
to  the  full  chimes,  whose  harmony  came 
floating  to  him  faint  and  weird. 

Long  after  the  ringing  had  ceased,  he 
stood  there,  looking  dreamily  over  toward 
the  mountain  slope.  Ris  thoughts  were  at 
home  with  his  own  people  in  the  pleasant 
little  village  by  the  Taunus  Hills,  with  his 
mother  and  sisters,  and  something  very  like 
a tear  gleamed  in  his  eye.  But  his  light 
and  merry  heart  found  little  room  for  sor- 
rowful thoughts.  He  only  took  off  his  hat, 
waved  it  with  a kindly  smile  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  home,  and  then,  with  a firmer 
grip  of  his  stout  stick,  strode  briskly  along 
the  road  again. 

The  sun,  meanwhile,  shone  hotly  down 
on  the  broad,  monotonous,  dusty  highway, 
and  our  traveler  had  for  a good  while  been 
looking  out  right  and  left  for  an  easier 
path.  There  was  a road,  to  be  sure,  that 
branched  off  to  the  right,  but  as  it  prom- 
ised no  better,  and  threatened  to  take  him 
too  far  out  of  his  way,  he  kept  straight  on 
a while  longer,  until  he  reached  a clear 
mountain  brook  spanned  by  the  ruins  of 
an  old  stone  bridge.  On  the  other  side  a 
grassy  path  led  down  into  the  vale,  but 
careless  and  without  fixed  aim,  as  he  was 
only  going  to  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Werra 
to  gather  studies,  he  sprang  dry-shod  over 
the  great  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  to 
the  close-cropped  meadow  beyond,  and  then, 
delighted . with  the  change,  stepped  out 
briskly  over  the  springy  turf  and  in  the 
shadow  of  a dense  alder  coppice  on  his  fur- 
ther way. 

“ Now  I have  the  advantage,”  said  he, 
smiling  to  himself,  “ of  not  having  the  faint- 
est notion  where  I’m  going.  None  of  your 
stupid  guide-posts,  telling  you  leagues  be- 
forehand the  name  of  the  next  place,  and 
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then  always  getting  the  distance  wrong. 
However  the  people  here  measure  their 
leagues  puzzles  me.  It’s  oddly  quiet  here 
in  the  valley!  To  be  sure,  on  Sunday  the 
peasants  have  nothing  to  do  out-of-doors, 
and  after  having  to  plod  along  the  whole 
week  through  behind  the  plow  or  beside 
the  cart,  they  care  little  for  Sunday  walk- 
ing, and  would  rather  get  a sound  nap  at 
church  in  the  morning,  and  stretch  their 
legs  under  the  ale-house  table  in  the  after- 
noon. Ale-house!  h’ml  a glass  of  beer 
wouldn’t  go  ill  just  now  in  this  heat,  but, 
till  I can  get  it,  this  clfear  water  will  have 
to  do  instead.”  And  so,  throwing  off  hat 
and  knapsack,  he  clambered  down  to  the 
stream  and  drank  his  fill. 

After  enjoying  the  pleasant  coolness  of 
the  draught,  he  noticed  a queer  old  gnarled 
willow,  which  he  set  to  sketching  with 
ready  and  skillful  hand;  and  then,  thor- 
oughly rested  and  refreshed,  picked  up  his 
knapsack  and  went  on  his  way,  careless 
whither  it  might  lead. 

He  had  gone  on  a league  or  so  in  such 
easy  fashion,  sketching  in  his  portfolio,  here 
a bit  of  rock,  and  there  a queer  alder  bush 
or  a gnarled  oak  bough,  and  was  just  mak- 
ing up  his  mind,  as  the  sun  rose  higher  and 
higher,  to  step  out  more  briskly,  so  as,  at 
least,  to  be  in  time  for  dinner  at  the  next 
village,  when,  further  down  the  valley,  he 
saw  a peasant  girl  sitting  beside  the  brook. 
She  was  at  the  foot  of  an  old  stone  pedestal, 
the  former  base,  perhaps,  of  some  sculptured 
saint,  and  gazing  along  the  way  he  was 
coming. 

Himself  hidden  by  the  bushes,  he  saw 
her  sooner  than  she  him;  but  following 
the  course  of  the  brook,  he  had  no  sooner 
stepped  out  from  the  screen  than  she  sprang 
up  with  a cry  of  joy,  and  darted  toward  him. 

Arnold,  as  the  young  painter  was  named, 
stopped  short  in  surprise,  and  saw  that  the 
stranger  was  a beautiful  girl  of  scarce  sev- 
enteen, and  dressed  in  a peculiar  but  ex- 
tremely neat  peasant  costume,  who  was  hur- 
rying to  him  with  outstretched  arms.  He 
knew,  of  course,  that  she  took  him  for  some 
one  else,  and  that  this  joyous  welcome  was 
not  intended  for  him.  In  fact,  as  soon  as 
the  young  girl  caught  a clear  sight  of  him, 
she  stopped,  frightened,  turned  first  pale 
and  then  crimson,  and,  timid  and  embarrass- 
ed, stammered  out, 

“Pray  excuse  me,  Sir;  I — I thought — ” 

“That  I was  your  sweetheart,  didn’t  you, 
my  dear  f”  said  the  young  man,  laughing ; 
“ and  now  you  are  vexed  to  meet  another — 
a stranger,  whom  you  don’t  care  for.  Don’t 
be  angry  with  me  for  not  being  the  right 
man.” 

“Oh,  how  can  you  speak  sot”  said  the 
girl,  in  a low,  embarrassed  voice.  “How 
could  I be  angry  f But  if  you  only  knew 
how  I have  longed  to  see  him!” 
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“ Then  he  doesn't  deserve  yon  should  wait 
for  him  a minute  longer,”  said  Arnold,  struck 
with  the  really  wonderful  grace  of  the  sim- 
ple peasant  girl.  “If  I had  been  in  his 
place,  you  shouldn't  have  had  to  wait  a sin- 
gle second  in  vain  for  me.” 

“How  oddly  you  talk!”  said  the  girl, 
abashed.  “ If  he  could  have  come,  he  would 
certainly  have  been  here.  Perhaps  he  is 
ill,  or  perhaps  dead,”  she  added,  slowly,  and 
with  a long-drawn  sigh. 

“ And  is  it  so  long  since  yon  have  heard 
from  him  t” 

“ Very,  very  long.” 

“ Then  he  lives  far  from  here,  I suppose  ?” 

“ Far  T yes,  a good  bit  from  here,”  said  the 
girl — “ in  Bischofsroda.” 

“ Bischofsroda ! why,  I've  just  been  stay- 
ing there  four  weeks,  and  know  every  creat- 
ure in  the  village.  What’s  his  name  ?” 

“ Heinrich — Heinrich  Yollgut,”  answered 
the  girl,  timidly ; “ the  son  of  the  magistrate 
in  Bischofsroda.” 

“ H'm,”  said  Arnold.  “ Fve  been  in  and 
out  at  the  magistrate’s  often ; his  name  is 
Bauerling — I’m  sure  of  that ; and  I never 
heard  the  name  of  Yollgut  in  the  whole  vil- 
lage.” 

“ You  can’t  very  well  know  all  the  people 
in  the  place,”  replied  the  girl ; and  through 
the  sad  expression  that  lay  on  her  sweet 
face  there  stole  a mischievous  little  smile 
that  became  her  quite  as  well  as  her  former 
melancholy,  or  perhaps  better. 

“ But,”  said  the  young  painter,  “ you  oan 
come  over  the  mountains  from  Bischofsroda 
in  two  hours,  or,  at  most,  in  three.” 

“ And  yet  he  is  not  here,”  answered  the 
girl,  again  with  a deep  sigh,  “though  he 
promised  me  so  faithfully.” 

“ Then  he  will  certainly  come,”  Arnold  ex- 
claimed, assuringly  and  heartily;  “for  if 
any  body  has  once  promised  you  any  thing, 
he  must  have  a heart  of  stone  to  break  his 
word,  and  Heinrich  certainly  has  not  that.” 

“No,  indeed,”  said  the  girl,  earnestly. 
“ But  now  I won't  wait  for  him  any  longer. 
I must  be  at  home  by  noon,  or  my  father 
will  scold  me.” 

“ And  where  is  your  home  ?” 

“Right  there  in  the  valley.  Don't  you 
hear  the  belli  They  are  just  ringing  for 
church  to  let  out.” 

Arnold  listened,  and  could  hear,  from  time 
to  time,  the  slow  strokes  of  a bell.  They 
sounded  not  full  and  deep,  but  harsh  and 
discordant;  and  as  he  looked  down  upon 
the  landscape,  a dense  yellow  fog  seemed 
to  hang  over  the  whole  valley. 

“ Your  bell  is  cracked,”  he  said ; “ it  rings 
false.” 

“Yes,  I know  it,” the  girl  answered,  calm- 
ly. “ It  doesn’t  ring  nicely,  and  we  would 
have  had  it  recast,  only  there's  never  enough 
money ; and  besides,  there's  no  bell-founder 
here.  Yet  what  does  it  matter  T We  know 


it,  and  we  know  what  it  means  when  it 
strikes,  so  it  does  just  as  well  as  a sound  one.” 

“ What  is  the  name  of  your  village  ?” 

“ Germelshausen.” 

“And  can  I get  from  there  to  Wichtel- 
hausen  ?” 

“Very  easily.  It  takes  only  an  hour; 
perhaps  not  so  long  if  you  walk  fast.” 

“Then  I will  go  with  you  through  your 
village,  my  child,  and  if  you  have  a good 
ale-house,  I'll  eat  my  dinner  there.” 

“ The  inn  is  only  too  good,”  said  the  girl, 
sighing,  and  casting  a look  back  to  see4  if 
even  now  her  Heinrich  were  not  coming. 

“ And  can  an  inn  ever  be  too  good  f” 

“For  peasants,  yes,”  she  said,  seriously, 
as  she  walked  by  his  side  down  iuto  the 
valley.  “In  the  evening,  after  the  day's 
work,  peasants  still  have  many  things  to 
do  about  the  house,  and  they  neglect  them 
if  they  sit  late  at  the  tavern.” 

“ But  I've  nothing  more  to  do  to-day.” 

“Ah,  of  course,  with  gentlemen  it’s  very 
different.  They  don't  worty  and  so  they 
have  nothing  to  neglect ; but  peasants  have 
to  earn  their  bread  for  them.” 

“Well,  not  exactly,”  said  Arnold;  “they 
grow  the  bread,  certainly,  but  we  have  to 
earn  it  ourselves,  and  hardly  enough,  too, 
sometimes.  Besides,  peasants’  work  is  very 
fairly  paid.” 

“ But  you  don't  do  any  work.” 

“ Why  not  T” 

“ Your  hands  don't  look  so.” 

“ I'll  show  you  how  I can  work.  Just  sit 
down  there  on  that  flat  stone  under  the  old 
alder  bush.” 

“ But  what  shall  I do  there  f” 

“ Only  sit  there,”  said  the  young  artist, 
quickly  throwing  off  his  knapsack  and  tak- 
ing up  his  portfolio  and  pencil. 

“ But  I must  go  home.” 

“ In  five  minutes  I'll  be  through.  I should 
like  to  carry  out  into  the  world  with  me 
some  remembrance  of  you  that  even  your 
Heinrich  could  not  object  to.” 

“A  remembrance  of  me?  You  are  jesting.” 

“ I will  take  your  portrait  with  me.” 

“ You  are  a painter  f” 

“Yes.” 

“ Th  at's  good.  Then  you  could  paint  over 
the  pictures  in  our  church  in  Germelshausen ; 
they  are  all  spoiled.” 

“What  is  your  name?”  asked  Arnold,  who 
had  meanwhile  opened  his  portfolio  and  rap- 
idly sketched  the  girl's  lovely  features. 

“ Gertrude.” 

“ And  what  is  your  father  ?” 

“The  magistrate  of  the  village. , If  you 
are  a painter,  you  shall  not  go  to  the  inn ; 
but  I'll  take  you  to  the  house,  and  after 
dinner  you  can  talk  over  every  thing  with 
my  father.” 

“ Talk  over  the  church  pictures  ?” 

“ Yes,  certainly,”  the  girl  answered,  seri- 
ously ; “ and  you  must  stay  with  us  a long, 
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long  time,  until — until  our  day  comes  again, 
and  the  pictures  will  be  all  ready.” 

“Well  talk  about  that  afterward,  Ger- 
trude,” said  the  painter,  busily  handling  his 
pencil  meanwhile.  “But  won’t  your  Hein- 
rich be  angry  if  I’m  at  your  house  very  oft- 
en, and  talk  with  you  a great  deal  f” 

“ Heinrich T”  said  the  girl.  “He  won’t 
come  any  more.” 

“ Not  to-day,  but  to-morrow,  perhaps.” 

“ No,”  said  Gertrude,  quietly.  “ At  eleven 
o’clock  he  was  not  there,  so  he  will  stay 
away  until  we  have  our  day  again.” 

“Your  day  T What  do  you  mean  by  that?” 
The  girl  looked  at  him  with  great,  serious 
eyes,  but  did  not  answer  his  question  ; and 
while  her  gaze  followed  the  clouds  drifting 
past  high  overhead,  her  face  wore  a pecul- 
iar expression  of  pain  and  sorrow. 

At  this  moment  Gertrude  was  really  beau- 
tiful as  an  angel,  and  Arnold  forgot  every 
thing  in  the  interest  he  took  in  finishing 
the  portrait.  He  had  but  little  more  time ; 
for  the  young  girl  stood  up  suddenly,  and, 
throwing  a handkerchief  over  her  head  to 
shield  her  from  the  sun,  she  said, 

“ I must  go ; the  day  is  so  short,  and  they 
expect  me  at  home.” 

Arnold  had  his  little  picture  ready,  and 
drawing  in  the  drapery  of  the  dress  with  a 
couple  of  bold  strokes,  he  said,  holding  it 
out  toward  her, 

“ Have  I caught  the  likeness  f” 

“ Is  that  I f ” exclaimed  Gertrude,  quiekly, 
and  almost  frightened. 

“Who  else  should  it  bet”  said  Arnold, 
laughing. 

“And  do  you  wish  to  keep  the  picture 
and  take  it  away  with  you  V 9 she  asked,  shy- 
ly but  anxiously. 

“ Certainly,”  said  the  young  man ; “ and 
when  I am  far,  far  from  here,  I shall  think 
of  you  very  often.” 

“ But  will  my  father  permit  it  t” 

“Permit  me  to  think  of  yout  How  can 
he  prevent  it  f” 

“ No,  but  permit  you  to  take  the  picture 
out  into  the  world  with  you  t” 

“He  can’t  hinder  me,  my  dear,”  said  Ar- 
nold. “ But  would  it  displease  you  to  know 
it  was  in  my  hands  f” 

“ Me  f no,”  answered  the  girl,  after  a short 
deliberation.  “ But  still  I must  Ask  my  fa- 
ther.” 

“ You’re  a queer  child,”  said  the  painter, 
laughing.  “ Even  a princess  would  be  will- 
ing to  let  a painter  have  her  portrait.  Why, 
no  harm  can  come  of  it.  But  don’t  run 
away,  you  wild  little  thing.  I’m  going  with 
you.  Or  do  you  want  to  leave  me  here  be- 
hind, with  no  dinner  f Have  you  forgotten 
the  church  pictures  f” 

“ Oh  yes,  the  pictures,”  she  said,  standing 
still  and  waiting  for  him. 

Arnold,  who  had  fastened  up  his  portfolio 
quickly,  was  at  her  side  in  a moment,  and 


then,  walking  faster  than  before,  they  went 
on  toward  the  village. 

It  lay,  however,  much  nearer  than  Arnold 
had  supposed  from  the  sound  of  the  cracked 
bell ; for  what  he  had  from  a distance  taken 
for  an  alder  thicket  turned  out,  on  coming 
nearer,  to  be  a closely  planted  row  of  fruit 
trees,  behind  which,  snugly  sheltered,  but 
on  the  north  and  northwest  surrounded  by 
broad  fields,  lay  the  old  village,  with  its  low 
church  tower  and  its  smoke-begrimed  roofs. 

At  first  they  came  upon  a solid,  well- 
paved  road  planted  with  fruit  trees  on  each 
side.  Over  the  village  hung  the  dark  fog, 
which  Arnold  had  seen  from  a distance,  and 
obscured  the  clear  sunshine,  which  fell  upon 
the  gray  old  weather-beaten  roofs  with  a 
dismal  yellow  light.  However,  Arnold  had 
hardly  a glance  for  all  this,  for  Gertrude, 
who  was  walking  at  his  side,  quietly  took 
his  hand  as  they  approached  the  first  houses, 
and  holding  it  in  hers,  she  walked  on  with 
him  into  the  next  street. 

A strange  emotion  took  possession  of  the 
young  fellow  at  the  contact  of  this  warm 
hand,  and  involuntarily  he  sought  the  young 
girl’s  eye.  Gertrude,  however,  did  not  look 
up  at  him,  but  with  her  gaze  fixed  modestly 
on  the  ground,  she  led  the  guest  toward  her 
father’s  house. 

Arnold’s  attention  was  at  last  turned  to 
the  villagers  he  met,  who  passed  by  quietly 
without  greeting  him.  This  astonished  him 
at  first,  for  in  all  the  neighboring  villages  it 
would  have  been  considered  almost  an  of- 
fense not  to  offer  a stranger  at  least  a 
“ Good-day”  or  a “ Griiss  Gott.”  Here  no  one 
thought  of  such  a thing;  and  just  as  in  a 
large  city,  the  people  went  by  either  silent 
and  indifferent,  or  stood  still  and  looked 
after  them,  but  none  accosted  them — even 
the  girl  herself  was  not  greeted  by  a sonl. 

And  how  odd  the  old  houses  looked,  with 
their  pointed  and  carved  gables  and  thatch- 
ed roofs,  all  gray  and  weather-beaten ! Al- 
though it  was  Sunday,  not  a window  was 
brightly  cleaned,  but  the  round  panes,  set 
in  lead,  looked  dull  and  tarnished,  and 
caught  on  their  fiat  surfaces  a shimmering 
rainbow  light.  Here  and  there  a casement 
opened  as  they  went  by,  and  the  friendly 
faces  of  girls  or  staid  old  matrons  looked 
out.  Arnold  was  surprised  at  the  queer 
costume  of  the  people ; it  differed  essential- 
ly from  that  of  the  neighboring  villages. 

Then,  too,  an  absolute,  unbroken  silence 
reigned  every  where,  and  became  at  last  so 
painful  that  he  said  to  his  guide, 

“ Do  you  keep  Sunday  so  strictly  in  your 
village  that  the  people,  when  they  meet, 
have  not  even  a greeting  for  one  another  f 
If  you  didn’t  now  and  then  hear  a dog  bark 
or  a cock  crow,  you  might  think  the  whole 
place  dead  and  buried.” 

“ It  is  noon,”  Gertrude  answered,  placid- 
ly, “ and  the  people  don’t  feel  like  talking. 
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This  evening  you  will  find  them  all  the 
noisier." 

“ Thank  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Arnold, 
“there  are  at  least  some  children  playing 
in  the  street.  It  fairly  began  to  seem  un- 
canny here.  Why,  they  keep  Sunday  very 
differently  in  Bischofsroda.” 

“There  is  my  father’s  house,”  said  Ger- 
trude, softly. 

“ But  I ought  not  to  come  down  on  him  so 
unexpectedly ; it  might  not  be  convenient ; 
and  I like  to  have  friendly  faces  about  me 
at  table.  You  had  better  show  me  the  inn, 
my  child,  or  let  me  find  it  myself ; for  if 
Germelshausen  is  no  exception  to  other  vil- 
lages, the  inn  stands  close  by  the  church, 
and  if  you  aim  for  the  tower,  you  can’t  go 
wrong." 

“ You  are  right  there ; at  least,  it  is  just 
so  with  us,”  said  Gertrude,  quietly.  “ But 
they  expect  us  at  home,  and  you  need  not 
fear  you  won’t  be  welcome." 

“Do  they  expect  ust  Ah!  you  mean 
yourself  and  your  Heinrich.  If  you  would 
take  me  in  his  place,  I would  stay  here  as 
long  as — as — until  you  yourself  should  tell 
me  to  go  away." 

He  spoke  the  words  with  involuntary  ar- 
dor, and  softly  pressed  her  hand,  which  still 
held  his  own.  Gertrude  immediately  stood 
perfectly  still,  and  said,  looking  at  him  ear- 
nestly, 

“ Would  you,  really  ?” 

“With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  young 
painter,  quite  overcome  by  the  girl’s  beauty. 

Gertrude,  however,  replied  no  further,  but 
walked  on  as  if  deliberating  upon  his  words. 
At  last  she  stopped  before  a high  house  with 
broad  stone  steps  and  iron  railings  in  front, 
and  said,  in  her  former  shy  and  embarrassed 
way, 

“ I live  here,  Sir,  and  if  it  please  you,  come 
with  me  to  my  father,  who  will  be  proud  to 
see  you  at  his  table.” 

Before  Arnold  could  answer,  the  magis- 
trate himself  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  a 
window  was  opened,  from  which  the  friend- 
ly head  of  an  old  woman  looked  out  and 
nodded,  while  the  father  said, 

“Why,  Gertrude,  you’ve  staid  out  long 
to-day ; and  what  a fine  companion  you’ve 
brought  with  you !’’ 

“ My  dear  Sir — ■”  Arnold  began. 

“ Don’t  stand  talking  on  the  steps.  Come 
in.  The  dumplings  are  done,  and  they’ll 
soon  be  cold  and  hard.” 

“ But  that  isn’t  Heinrich,”  the  old  woman 
called  out  of  the  window.  “ Didn’t  I always 
say  he  wouldn’t  come  back  t” 

“There,  there,  that  ’ll  do,  mother,”  said 
the  magistrate,  as  he  stepped  forward  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  the  stranger.  “ Wel- 
come to  Germelshausen,  young  gentleman, 
wherever  the  girl  may  have  picked  you  up ! 
And  now  come  in  to  dinner,  and  fall  to  with 
a relish,  and  afterward  we  can  talk.” 


The  young  painter  had  really  no  more 
chance  for  apology,  for,  vigorously  shaking 
the  hand  which  Gertrude  had  dropped,  as 
soon  as  he  set  foot  upon  the  steps,  the  mag- 
istrate took  him  confidentially  under  the 
arm  and  led  him  toward  the  family  living- 
room. 

The  air  in  the  house  was  damp  and  earthy. 
Well  as  Arnold  knew  the  German  peasant’s 
habit  of  shutting  out  every  breath  of  fresh 
air,  and  even  in  summer  often  making  a fire 
to  get  up  the  roasting  heat  in  which  he  is 
most  at  home,  still  the  atmosphere  seemed 
strange  to  him.  The  narrow  entry  offered 
little  that  was  inviting.  The  plaster  had 
fallen  from  the  walls,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  just  hastily  swept  aside.  The  one 
window,  at  the  back,  admitted  scarcely  a 
ray  of  light,  and  the  stairs  that  led  to  the 
upper  story  looked  old  and  dilapidated. 

He  had,  however,  little  time  to  observe 
all  this,  for  in  a moment  his  hospitable  host 
threw  open  the  door  of  the  living-room.  It 
was  not  a high  room,  but  very  spacious,  and 
freshly  aired,  strewn  with  white  sand ; the 
table,  in  the  centre,  spread  with  snowy  lin- 
en, contrasted  most  agreeably  with  the  re- 
maining somewhat  disorderly  arrangement 
of  the  house. 

Besides  the  old  woman,  who  had  now 
shut  the  window  and  drawn  her  chair  to 
the  table,  there  sat  in  the  corner  a couple 
of  rosy-cheeked  children.  There  was  also 
a stout  peasant  woman  (clad,  like  the  oth- 
ers, in  a costume  different  from  that  of 
the  neighboring  villages),  and  she  was  just 
opening  the  door  for  the  maid-servant,  who 
came  in  with  a large  dish.  The  dumplings 
were  smoking  on  the  table,  and  they  all 
pushed  up  their  chairs  for  the  welcome 
meal.  No  one,  however,  sat  down,  and  the 
children  kept  casting  anxious  glances  to- 
ward the  father,  who  went  to  his  chair, 
leaned  upon  it  with  his  arm,  and  looked 
gloomily  and  in  perfect  silence  upon  the 
ground  before  him.  Was  he  praying  t Ar- 
nold saw  that  he  held  his  lips  pressed  to- 
gether, and  his  right  hand,  firmly  clinched, 
hung  at  his  side.  In  his  features  there  was 
certainly  no  sign  of  prayer,  but  rather  of 
stubborn  and  yet  helpless  defiance. 

At  last  Gertrude  went  softly  up  to  him 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  while 
the  oldT  woman  stood  opposite  with  earnest 
and  beseeching  looks. 

“ Let  us  eat,”  said  the  man,  sharply ; “ it’s 
of  no  use ;"  and  moving  his  chair  forward, 
and  nodding  to  his  gnest,  he  seated  himself, 
took  up  the  great  ladle,  and  helped  them  all 
round. 

His  whole  manner  impressed  Arnold  un- 
pleasantly, and  what  with  the  constrained 
behavior  of  the  others,  too,  he  could  hardly 
feel  comfortable.  However,  the  magistrate 
was  not  a man  to  spoil  a dinner  with  gloomy 
thoughts.  When  he  knocked  on  the  table 
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the  m aid-servant  came  in  with  bottles  and 
glasses,  and  with  the  costly  old  wine  which 
he  poured  out  came  a lighter  and  happier 
spirit  over  all  the  table. 

The  rare  drink  went  through  Arnold’s 
veins  like  liquid  fire ; never  in  his  life  had 
he  tasted  any  thing  like  it.  Gertrude  drank 
it,  and  so  did  the  old  mother,  who  sat  in  the 
corner  by  her  spinning-wheel,  singing,  in  a 
low  voice,  a little  song  about  the  happy  life 
in  Germelshausen.  Even  the  magistrate 
seemed  to  undergo  a change.  In  proportion 
as  he  was  before  silent  and  morose,  he  was 
now  gay  and  merry;  and  Arnold  himself 
could  not  escape  the  influence  of  this  rare 
wine.  He  hardly  knew  .how  it  happened, 
but  the  magistrate  had  taken  a violin  and 
was  playing  a lively  dance,  while  Arnold, 
with  the  lovely  Gertrude  in  his  arms,  whirl- 
ed about  the  room  so  madly  that  he  upset 
the  spinning-wheel  and  chairs,  and  ran 
against  the  maid,  who  was  clearing  off  the 
table,  and  played  all  sorts  of  lively  tricks, 
until  the  others  almost  killed  themselves 
with  laughing. 

Suddenly  every  thing  in  the  room  was 
hushed ; and  as  Arnold  looked  around  in 
surprise  for  the  magistrate,  he  pointed  with 
his  violin  bow  to  the  window,  and  laid  the 
instrument  back  in  its  wooden  case.  Then 
Arnold  saw  that  in  the  street  outside  a cof- 
fin was  being  carried  by.  Six  men,  clad  in 
white  gowns,  bore  it  on  their  shoulders,  and 
behind  them  walked  an  old  man  with  a lit- 
tle fair-haired  girl  by  the  hand.  The  old 
man  was  bent  nearly  double,  but  the  child, 
who  was  scarcely  four  years  old,  and  could 
have  no  notion  what  lay  in  the  dark  coffin, 
nodded  cheerfully  whenever  she  spied  a 
familiar  face,  and  laughed  aloud  as  two 
dogs  scampered  by  chasing  each  other,  and 
one  of  them  ran  against  the  steps  of  the 
schoolrhouse  and  tumbled  himself  over. 

The  silence  lasted  only  as  long  as  the  cof- 
fin remained  in  sight,  and  then  Gertrude 
stepped  up  to  the  young  man  and  said, 

“ Now  rest  a while.  You  have  frolicked 
long  enough,  and  the  strong  wine  is  going 
more  and  more  to  your  head.  Come,  get 
your  hat  and  we’ll  take  a little  walk  to- 
gether. When  we  come  back  it  will  be 
time  to  go  to  the  tavern ; there  is  a dance 
to-night.” 

“ Dance  f Good !”  exclaimed  Arnold,  de- 
lighted. “I  came  just  at  the  right  time. 
And  you’ll  give  me  the  first  dance,  Ger- 
trude V 9 

“ Certainly,  if  you  wish.” 

Arnold  took  up  his  hat  and  portfolio,  and 
the  magistrate  asked, 

“ What  do  you  want  of  the  book  t” 

“He  can  draw,  father,”  said  Gertrude; 
“he  has  drawn  me.  Just  look  at  the  pic- 
ture.” 

Arnold  openejl  the  portfolio  and  held  out 
the  little  portrait. 


The  peasant  considered  it  a while  in  si- 
lence. 

“ You  want  to  take  that  away  with  you,” 
he  said  at  length,  “and  perhaps  frame  it 
and  hang  it  up  f” 

“Yes;  why  not t” 

“ May  he,  father  T”  said  Gertrude. 

“ If  he  doesn’t  stay  with  us,  I have  noth- 
ing to  say  against  it ; but  there’s  something 
lacking  at  the  back  there.” 

“What  t” 

“The  funeral  procession.  Paint  that  in 
on  the  same  paper,  and  you  may  take  the 
picture  away  with  you.” 

“ The  funeral  procession  with  Gertrude  t” 

“ There’s  room  enough,”  said  the  magis- 
trate, stubbornly.  “ It  must  be  put  there, 
for  I won’t  let  you  take  my  child’s  picture 
away  all  alone.  In  such  serious  company, 
nobody  can  think  any  harm  of  her.” 

Arnold  shook  his  head  and  laughed  over 
the  strange  notion  of  giving  the  lovely  girl 
a funeral  procession  as  guard  of  honor. 
However,  the  old  man  seemed  to  have  his 
idea  fixed,  and,  to  content  him,  he  let  him 
have  his  way.  Afterward,  Arnold  knew,  he 
could  easily  take  out  such  a gloomy  accom- 
paniment. He  sketched,  from  memory,  the 
shapes  that  had  just  passed  by,  while  the 
whole  family  pressed  about  him  and  watch- 
ed, with  wide-open  eyes,  the  rapid  execution 
of  the  drawing. 

“ There,  is  that  all  right  f”  he  asked,  hold- 
ing the  picture  at  arms-length. 

“ Capital !”  answered  the  magistrate,  with 
a nod.  “ Who’d  have  thought  you  could  do 
it  so  quick  f And  now  go  with  the  girl  and 
see  the  village.  You  may  not  get  a sight 
at  it  again.  But  make  sure  to  be  back 
again  by  five  o’clock.  To-day  is  a festival, 
and  you  ought  to  be  on  hand.” 

What  with  the  closeness  of  the  room  and 
the  wine  in  his  head,  Arnold  felt  heavy  and 
oppressed,  and  longed  for  the  fresh  air ; so 
in  a few  moments  he  was  walking  by  the 
lovely  Gertrude’s  side  along  the  street  that 
led  through  the  village. 

Now  the  road  was  not  so  still  as  before. 
Children  were  playing  in  the  street,  and 
old  men  sat  before  the  doors  here  and  there 
and  watched  them;  and  the  whole  place, 
with  its  curious  old  buildings,  would  have 
had  a pleasant  aspect  if  the  sun  could  only 
have  shone  through  the  thick  brownish 
smoke  that  lay  over  the  roofs  like  a cloud. 

“ Is  there  a bog  or  wood  burning  in  the 
neighborhood  t”  Arnold  asked.  “ This  smoke 
hangs  over  no  other  village,  and  it  can’t 
come  from  the  chimneys.” 

“ It’s  from  the  earth,”  said  Gertrude,  calm- 
ly. “But  did  you  never  hear  of  Germels- 
hausen f ” 

“ Never.” 

“ That’s  strange ; and  the  place  is  so  old 
— so  very  old.” 

“ The  houses  certainly  look  so,  and  the 
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people  have  an  odd  sort  of  demeanor;  be- 
sides, your  speech  is  different  from  that  of 
the  neighboring  places.  You  seldom  get 
out  of  your  village,  I suppose  f” 

“ Seldom,”  said  Gertrude. 

“ Why,  there  isn’t  a single  swallow.  They 
can’t  have  gone  away  already  ?” 

“ Long  ago,”  answered  the  girl,  speaking 
in  a low  monotone.  “ They  don’t  build  their 
nests  in  Germelshausen  any  more.  Perhaps 
they  can’t  bear  the  air  here.” 

“ But  you  don’t  always  have  this  fog  t” 

“ Always.” 

“ That’s  the  reason,  then,  that  your  fruit 
trees  don’t  bear.  Why,  in  Marisfeld  they 
have  to  prop  up  the  branches,  there’s  such 
a plenty  this  year.” 

Gertrude  answered  no  further,  but  walk- 
ed at  his  side  silently  through  the  village, 
until  they  reached  the  outer  limits.  On 
the  way  she  often  nodded  pleasantly  to 
some  child,  or  spoke  a few  low  words  to 
some  young  girl,  perhaps  about  the  dance 
or  the  ball  dress. 

The  girls  cast  very  kindly  glances  upon 
the  young  painter,  and  he  himself  felt,  he 
scarcely  knew  why,  a certain  warmth  about 
the  heart;  but  he  did  not  dare  say  so  to 
Gertrude. 

Finally  they  reached  the  very  last  houses, 
where  it  was  lonely  and  silent  as  death,  al- 
though the  village  was  full  of  life.  The 
gardens  looked  as  if  they  had  not  been  trod- 
den for  years ; long  grass  grew  in  the  paths ; 
and  it  seemed  particularly  strange  that  the 
fruit  trees  should  every  one  be  barren. 

Now  they  met  people  coming  toward  them, 
and  Arnold  immediately  recognized  the  re- 
turning fnneral  train.  It  moved  silently 
past  them  again  into  the  village,  and  invol- 
untarily they  turned  their  steps  toward  the 
bury  in  g-ground. 

Arnold  tried  to  cheer  up  his  companion, 
who  seemed  very  sad.  He  spoke  to  her  of 
other  places  where  he  had  been,  and  de- 
scribed how  the  outside  world  looked.  She 
had  never  seen  a railroad,  nor  even  heard  of 
one,  and  listened  to  Arnold’s  description  at- 
tentive and  astonished.  Neither  had  she 
any  notion  of  the  telegraph,  nor  of  any  of 
the  new  inventions ; and  the  young  painter 
could  not  understand  how  it  was  possible 
that  there  could  be  living  in  Germany  peo- 
ple so  completely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Talking  in  this  way,  they  reached  the 
grave -yard,  and  the  young  painter  was 
struck  with  the  antique  stones  and  monu- 
ments, although  they  were  all  perfectly 
plain  and  simple. 

“ That  is  a very  old  stone,”  he  said,  bend- 
ing over  the  nearest  one,  and  with  difficulty 
deciphering  the  twisted  letters. 

Amu  Maiia  BzitTnoLp,  born  Stibglitz. 

Born  December  1, 1188 ; 
died  December  3,  1894. 


“ That  is  my  mother,”  said  Gertrude,  seri- 
ously, and  two  great  shining  tears  welled 
up  to  her  eyes  and  rolled  down  slowly  upon 
her  dress. 

“Your  mother!  my  good  child,”  exclaim- 
ed Arnold,  astonished — “ one  of  your  great- 
great-grandmothers,  it  might  have  been.” 

“No,”  said  Gertrude,  “my  own  mother. 
My  father  married  again,  and  the  one  at 
home  is  my  step-mother.” 

“ But  doesn’t  it  say  died  1224  f” 

“The  year  is  nothing  to  me,”  said  Ger- 
trude, sadly.  “It  is  hard  to  be  separated 
from  one’s  mother;  and  yet,”  she  added, 
softly  and  sorrowfully,  “ it  was  well  perhaps 
that  she  went  to  God  before  it  happened.” 

Arnold  shook  his  head,  and  bent  over  the 
stone  to  examine  the  inscription  more  close- 
ly, and  see  if  the  first  2 in  the  date  might  not 
be  an  8,  which  the  antique  lettering  made 
not  unlikely.  But  no ; the  other  2 was  ex- 
actly like  the  first,  and  we  haven’t  yet  reach- 
ed 1884.  Perhaps  the  stone-cutter  had  made 
a mistake.  The  girl  was  so  absorbed  in 
thinking  of  her  dead  mother  that  he  would 
not  disturb  her  with  questions ; so  he  left 
her  at  the  stone,  where  she  had  sunk  down, 
softly  praying,  and  went  on  to  examine  some 
of  the  other  monuments.  All,  without  ex- 
ception, bore  date  many  hundred  years  back 
— even  as  far  as  930  and  900  a.d.  He  found 
no  newer  stones,  and  yet  burials  were  even 
now  made  there,  as  the  last  entirely  fresh 
grave  testified. 

From  the  low  church  wall  was  an  excel- 
lent view  of  the  old  village,  and  Arnold  im- 
mediately seized  the  opportunity  to  make 
a sketch.  Over  this  place,  also,  hung  the 
strange  fog  or  smoke,  and  yet  farther  toward 
the  wood  he  could  see  the  sun  shining  clear 
and  bright  upon  the  mountain  slope. 

Again  the  old  cracked  bell  rang  in  the 
village,  and  Gertrude,  standing  up  quickly 
and  brushing  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  beck- 
oned pleasantly  to  the  young  man  to  follow 
her. 

Arnold  was  at  her  side  in  an  instant. 

“We  must  not  grieve  any  longer,”  she 
said,  smiling ; “they  are  ringing  church  out, 
and  now  comes  the  dance.  You  must  have 
thought  the  people  of  Germelshausen  very 
dull  and  stupid,  but  this  evening  you  shall 
find  just  the  contrary.” 

“ Yes ; but  over  there  is  the  church  door,” 
Arnold  said,  “and  I see  nobody  coming 
out.” 

“ That’s  very  likely,”  answered  the  girl, 
laughing,  “ because  nobody  goes  in,  not  even 
the  priest ; but  the  old  sacristan  gives  him- 
self no  rest,  and  rings  church  out  and  in.” 

“And  none  of  you  go  to  chnrch  ?” 

“ No ; neither  to  mass  nor  confession,”  she 
replied,  calmly.  “ We  are  at  variance  with 
the  Pope,  who  lives  in  a far  country,  and 
he  will  not  allow  it  until  we  obey  him 
again.” 
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“ Bat  I have  never  in  my  life  beard  any 
thing  about  it.” 

“ Indeed  I well,  it  happened  bo  very  long 
ago,”  said  the  girl,  carelessly.  “ Look,  there's 
the  sacristan  coming  out  of  the  church,  all 
alone,  and  shutting  the  door..  He  doesn’t 
go  to  the  tavern  in  the  evening,  but  sits  at 
home  all  by  himself.” 

“ And  does  the  priest  go  f” 

“I  should  think  so!  He's  the  merriest 
of  all ; he  doesn't  take  it  to  heart.” 

“And  how  did  all  this  happen f”  asked 
Arnold,  less  surprised  at  the  curious  state- 
ments than  at  the  girl's  artlessness. 

“It's  a long  story,”  replied  Gertrude, 
“ and  the  priest  has  written  it  all  down  in  a 
great  thick  book.  If  it  would  amuse  you, 
and  if  you  know  Latin,  you  can  read  the 
hook.  But,”  she  added,  warningly,  “ don't 
speak  of  it  before  my  father,  because  it 
vexes  him.  See,  here  are  the  young  men 
and  girls  coming  out  of  the  houses  already, 
and  I must  hurry  to  get  home  and  dress 
myself,  for  I wouldn't  like  to  be  the  last.” 

“And  how  about  the  first  dance,  Ger- 
trude T” 

“ I shall  dance  it  with  you ; you  have  my 
promise.” 

They  walked  quickly  back  to  the  village, 
where  quite  a different  spirit  was  prevail- 
ing since  the  morning.  Laughing  groups 
of  young  people  stood  everywhere  around; 
the  girls  were  decked  out  for  the  holiday, 
and  the  boys,  too,  wore  their  best  clothes. 
Outside  the  tavern,  as  they  went  by,  were 
garlands  of  leaves  hung  from  window  to 
window,  and  forming  a great  triumphal 
arch  over  the  door. 

When  Arnold  saw  that  every  one  was  in 
his  best  attire,  he  did  not  care  to  appear  in 
his  traveling  clothes,  so  he  went  in  at  the 
magistrate's,  unbuckled  his  knapsack,  took 
nut  his  good  suit,  and  just  had  his  toilet 
done  when  Gertrude  knocked  at  the  door 
and  called  him.  How  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful the  girl  looked  in  her  rich  yet  simple 
costume,  and  how  sweetly  she  bade  him 
come  with  her,  as  the  father  and  mother 
would  not  come  till  later. 

“The  longing  after  her  Heinrich  can  not 
oppress  her  heart  very  much,”  thought  the 
young  man,  with  satisfaction,  as  he  drew 
Jier  arm  through  his  and  walked  with  her 
in  the  gathering  twilight  to  the  dancing 
hall.  He  took  good  care,  however,  not  to 
give  words  to  such  a thought.  It  was  a 
singular  feeling  that  came  stealing  over 
him ; and  when  the  young  girl's  heart  beat 
against  his  arm,  his  own  throbbed  violently. 

“And  to-morrow  I must  go  on  again,”  he 
said,  softly,  with  a Bigh.  He  hardly  knew 
that  he  had  spoken,  when  his  companion 
answered,  smiling, 

“ Don't  concern  yourself  about  that : we 
will  be  together  longer — longer  perhaps 
than  you  would  wish.” 


“And  would  you  like  me  to  stay  with 
you,  Gertrude  f ” asked  Arnold,  his  forehead 
| flushing. 

“ Certainly,”  she  replied,  artlessly.  “ You 
are  good  and  pleasant,  and  I know  my  fa- 
ther likes  you,  too.  Besides,  Heinrich  didn't 
come,”  she  added,  resentfully. 

“ And  what  if  he  come  to-morrow  f ” 

“ To-morrow  f”  said  Gertrude,  and  looked 
up  at  him  earnestly  with  her  great  dark 
eyes ; “ a long,  long  night  lies  between.  To- 
morrow ! You  will  understand  to-morrow 
what  the  word  means.  But  to-day  let  us 
not  talk  about  it,”  she  said,  breaking  off  ab- 
ruptly. “ To-day  is  the  festival  we  have 
long,  oh ! so  long  looked  forward  to,  and  we 
won't  spoil  it  with  sad  thoughts.  Here  we 
are,  you  see,  at  the  place.  The  young  men 
won’t  take  it  amiss  that  I bring  a new  part- 
ner with  me.” 

Arnold  was  going  to  speak  further,  but 
loud  music  from  within  drowned  his  voice. 

The  musicians  played  strange  tunes ; he  was 
not  familiar  with  one  of  them ; and  at  first 
he  was  almost  blinded  by  the  brightness  of 
the  many  lights.  However,  Gertrude  led 
him  into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  where  a 
crowd  of  young  peasant  girls  were  talking 
together.  There  she  left  him,  until  the 
dance  should  really  begin,  to  look  about  a 
little  and  become  acquainted  with  the  other 
young  men. 

For  the  first  few  moments  Arnold  felt  ill 
at  ease  among  such  strange  people.  Their 
queer  dress  and  accent  repulsed  him,  and 
sweet  as  their  peculiar  speech  had  sounded 
from  Gertrude’s  lips,  it  came  very  harshly 
from  the  others.  Yet  the  young  men  were 
all  friendly  to  him,  and  one  of  them  came 
up,  and  taking  his  hand,  said, 

“ It  is  sensible  of  you,  Sir,  to  wish  to  *re- 
main  with  us.  We  lead  a merry  life,  and 
the  interval  passes  pretty  quickly.” 

“ What  interval  f”  asked  Arnold,  less  as- 
tonished at  the  expression  than  that  the 
young  man  should  speak  so  decidedly  as  if 
he  were  going  to  make  the  village  his  home. 

“You  think  that  I am  coming  back  here  t” 

“ Why,  do  you  intend  to  go  away  T”  asked 
the  peasant,  quickly. 

“Yes,  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after;  but 
I'm  coming  back.” 

“To-morrow!  Indeed!  Oh,  that's  all 
right,  then.  To-morrow  we'll  talk  it  all 
over  again.  But  come  and  let  me  show 
you  all  the  fun,  for  if  you  go  away  to-mor- 
row, you  won't  get  another  chance  at  it.” 

The  others  laughed  slyly  among  them- 
selves, but  the  young  peasant  took  Arnold  by 
the  hand  and  led  him  all  through  the  house, 
which  was  closely  packed  with  swarms  of 
people.  First,  they  passed  through  rooms 
in  which  were  card-players,  who  had  great 
heaps  of  gold  lying  before  them ; then  to  a 
nine-pin  alley  all  laid  out  in  shining  stones. 

In  a third  room  “ kiss-in-the-ring”  and  oth- 
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er  games  were  going  on,  and  the  young  girls 
ran  out  and  in,  laughing  and  frolicking  with 
the  young  fellows,  until  a flourish  from  the 
musicians,  who  had  all  along  been  playing 
merrily,  gave  the  signal  for  the  dance  to  be- 
gin, and  Gertrude  stood  at  Arnold’s  side  and 
took  his  arm. 

“Come,  we  must  not  be  the  last,”  said 
the  charming  girl,  “for,  as  the  magistrate’s 
daughter,  I have  to  open  the  dance.” 

“ But  what  strange  tune  is  that  t”  said  Ar- 
nold. “ I can’t  get  into  the  measure  at  all.” 

“You’ll  be  all  right  presently,”  laughed 
Gertrude.  “ In  five  minutes  you’ll  get  used 
to  it.  I’ll  show  you  how.” 

They  all  pressed  toward  the  dancing  hall, 
laughing  and  making  merry  noisily,  and  Ar- 
nold soon  forgot  every  thing  in  the  mere 
happiness  of  holding  the  wonderfully  lovely 
maiden  in  his  arms. 

Again  and  again  he  danced  with  Gertrude, 
and  no  one  seemed  to  dispute  his  claim, 
though  the  young  girls  passing  by  them  in 
the  dance  rallied  him  more  than  once  on  his 
devotion.  One  thing,  however,  surprised 
and  troubled  him.  Close  by  the  tavern  stood 
the  old  church,  and  in  the  dancing-room  the 
harsh,  discordant  tones  of  the  cracked  bell 
could  be  heard  distinctly.  At  the  first  stroke 
it  was  as  if  some  magic  spell  had  fallen  upon 
the  dancers.  The  music  ceased  in  the  midst 
of  a measure,  the  gayly  moving  crowd  stood 
motionless,  fixed  as  statues,  and  seemed  to 
count  anxiously,  but  all  hushed  as  death, 
each  heavy  clang  of  the  bell.  But  no  soon- 
er had  the  last  echo  died  away  than  the 
noise  and  merriment  broke  out  afresh.  This 
was  repeated  at  eight,  at  nine,  and  at  ten 
o’clock.  When  Arnold  tried  to  ask  the 
meaning  of  such  a strange  proceeding,  Ger- 
trude laid  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  looked 
at  him  so  sadly  and  so  sorrowfully  that  for 
all  the  world  he  would  not  have  troubled 
her  any  more. 

At  ten  o’clock  came  a pause  in  the  dance, 
and  the  musicians,  who  must  have  had  lungs 
of  iron,  marched  ahead  of  the  young  people 
into  the  supper-room.  There  every  thing 
went  merrily ; the  wine  flowed  freely ; and 
Arnold,  who  could  not  very  well  be  behind 
the  rest,  was  realizing  what  a void  the  even- 
ing’s dissipation  would  leave  in  his  slender 
purse.  Bnt  Gertrude  sat  close  by  him.  They 
drank  from  the  same  glass;  and  oould  he 
long  find  room  for  any  such  anxiety  f Be- 
sides, what  if  her  Heinrich  should  come  to- 
morrow? 

The  first  stroke  of  eleven  sounded,  and 
again  the  boisterous  jollity  of  the  drinkers 
was  hushed ; again  the  breathless  listening 
to  each  long,  heavy  tone.  A strange  dread 
fell  upon  him — he  hardly  knew  of  what — 
and  a thought  of  his  mother  at  home  stole 
into  his  heart.  He  took  up  his  glass  slowly, 
and  emptied  it  to  the  health  of  the  loved 
ones  far  away. 


At  the  eleventh  stroke  the  guests  sprang' 
up  from  the  table  for  the  dance  to  begin 
anew,  and  all  hurried  back  to  the  hall. 

“ To  whom  did  you  drink  that  last  time  f” 
said  Gertrude,  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm  again. 

Arnold  hesitated.  Perhaps  Gertrude 
would  laugh  at  him  if  he  told  her.  But  no; 
she  had  prayed  fervently  at  her  own  moth- 
er’s grave,  and  in  a low  voice  he  answered, 

“ To  my  mother.” 

Gertrude  said  not  a word,  and  went  up 
the  stairs  with  him  in  silence.  But  she 
laughed  no  more,  and  before  beginning  the 
next  dance,  she  asked, 

“ Do  you  love  your  mother  so  dearly  ?” 

“ More  than  my  life.” 

“ And  does  she  love  you  ?” 

“Does  not  a mother  always  love  her 
child?” 

“ And  what  would  she  do  if  you  did  not 
come  home  to  her  ?” 

“ Poor  mother,”  said  Arnold,  “ her  heart 
would  break.” 

“ The  dance  is  beginning  again,”  exclaim- 
ed Gertrude,  quickly.  “ Come,  we  must  not 
lose  a moment.” 

And,  wilder  than  ever,  the  dance  went 
on.  The  young  men,  warmed  with  the 
strong  wine,  frolicked  and  shouted  and  fair- 
ly screamed,  until  the  noise  threatened  to 
drown  the  music.  Arnold  no  longer  felt 
happy  in  the  confusion,  and  Gertrude  too 
had  become  silent  and  serious.  But  with 
the  others  the  fun  only  seemed  to  increase, 
and  in  a pause  of  the  dance  the  magistrate 
came  up,  gave  the  young  fellow  a hearty 
slap  on  the  back,  and  said,  laughing, 

“ That’s  right,  Herr  Painter ; let  your  legs 
move  lively  this  evening.  W e’ ve  ti  me  enough 
to  rest.  Nay,  nay,  little  girl ; what  are  you 
pulling  such  a long  face  about  ? Is  that  fit 
for  the  dance,  do  you  think  ? Come ; move 
lively.  It’s  beginning  again.  I must  go 
and  hunt  up  my  old  woman  and  have  the 
last  turn  with  her.  Get  into  place.  Come ; 
the  musicians  are  puffing  out  their  cheeka 
again.”  And,  with  a shout,  he  went  off,  el- 
bowing through  the  noisy  crowd. 

Arnold  had  thrown  his  arm  around  Ger- 
trude for  the  dance  just  beginning,*  when 
she  suddenly  freed  herself,  grasped  his  arm, 
and  whispered,  softly, 

“ Come!” 

Arnold  had  no  time  to  ask  where,  she 
urged  him  so  hurriedly  and  secretly  to  the 
door  of  the  hall. 

“ Where  are  you  going  ?”  two  of  her  friends 
called  out. 

“ Oh,  I’m  coming  right  baok,”  she  answer- 
ed, shortly ; and  in  a few  seconds  she  and 
Arnold  stood  outside  in  the  cool  evening 
air. 

“ Where  are  you  going,  Gertrude  V 9 

“ Come !”  Again  she  grasped  his  arm,  and 
led  him  through  the  village  to  her  father’s 
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house,  where  she  stepped  in,  returning  with 
a bundle. 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  t”  Arnold  ask- 
ed, astonished. 

“ Come  !”  was  all  she  answered,  and  walk- 
ed with  him  past  all  the  houses,  until  they 
had  left  the  outer  walls  of  the  village  be- 
hind. They  had  been  following  the  broad, 
hard,  traveled  street,  but  now  Gertrude  turn- 
ed off  to  the  left,  and  went  up  a little  hill, 
from  which  one  could  easily  look  down  on 
the  brightly  lighted  windows  of  the  tavern. 
Here  she  stood  still,  held  out  her  hand  to 
Arnold,  and  said,  with  feeling, 

“ Greet  your  mother  for  me,  and  farewell.” 

“ Gertrude !”  cried  Arnold,  astonished  and 
perplexed,  “ will  you  send  me  from  you  so, 
and  in  the  night  f Have  I said  a word  to 
offend  you  f ” 

“No,  Arnold,”  said  the  girl,  calling  him 
for  the  first  time  by  his  name ; “ but  just 
because — because  I love  you,  you  must  go.” 

“ But  I will  not  leave  you,  still  less  in  this 
way,  to  go  baok  to  the  village  all  alone  in 
the  dark.  You  do  not  know  how  dear  you 
are  to  me,  how  in  these  few  hours  I have 
given  you  all  my  heart.  You  do  not  know 
how — ” 

“ Hush ! Say  no  more,”  said  Gertrude,  in- 
terrupting him.  “ We  will  take  no  farewell. 
When  you  have  heard  the  clock  strike  twelve 
— it  can  lack  hardly  ten  minutes  now — come 
back  to  the  door  of  the  tavern.  I will  wait 
for  you  there.” 

“ And  meanwhile  f” 

“ Stay  here  on  this  spot.  Promise  me  that 
you  will  not  move  a step  to  the  right  nor 
left  nntil  it  shall  have  done  striking  twelve.” 

“ I promise  it,  Gertrude ; but  then — ” 

“Then  come,”  said  the  girl,  and  giving 
him  her  hand,  was  about  to  go. 

“ Gertrude !”  cried  Arnold,  in  a sorrowful, 
beseeching  voice. 

Gertrude  hesitated  a moment,  then  sud- 
denly threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
Arnold  felt  her  ice-cold  lips  pressed  upon 
his  own.  It  was  only  for  an  instant;  in 
the  next  she  had  torn  herself  away,  and  he 
stood  dazed  and  completely  overcome,  yet, 
remembering  his  promise,  he  remained  on 
the  spot  where  she  had  left  him. 

Now  for  the  first  time  he  noticed  that 
within  a few  hours  the  weather  had  changed. 
The  wind  howled  through  the  trees,  the  sky 
was  covered  with  thick  drifting  clouds,  and 
a few  big  drops  of  rain  gave  token  of  a com- 
ing storm. 

The  lights  of  the  tavern  shone  brightly 
through  the  darkness,  and  as  the  wind  blew 
from  that  way  the  sound  of  the  instruments 
was  borne  to  him  in  fitful  gusts.  But  this 
did  not  last  long.  He  had  been  standing  so 
only  a few  minutes  when  the  old  church 
bell  began  to  strike  twelve,  and  at  that  iu- 
stant  the  music  stopped,  or  was  drowned  by 
the  howling  of  the  storm,  which  raged  so 


fiercely  over  the  whole  hill-side  that  Arnold 
had  to  bend  down  to  avoid  being  thrown 
upon  the  ground. 

In  stooping,  he  felt  upon  the  earth  before 
him  the  bundle  that  Gertrude  had  brought 
out  of  the  house.  It  was  his  knapsack  and 
portfolio,  and  in  his  surprise  he  stood  up 
again.  The  hour  had  struck,  the  storm  was 
blowing  over,  but  nowhere  in  the  village 
could  he  any  longer  see  a light.  The  dogs 
that  just  before  had  been  barking  and  howl- 
ing were  still,  and  a thick  damp  vapor  ex- 
haled from  the  ground. 

“ The  time  is  up,”  Arnold  murmured  soft- 
ly to  himself,  throwing  his  knapsack  over 
his  shoulder,  “ and  I must  see  Gertrude  once 
more,  for  I can  not  part  from  her  so.  The 
dance  is  over;  the  dancers  will  be  going 
home  now,  and  if  the  magistrate  won’t  keep 
me  overnight,  I’ll  stay  at  the  tavern;  be- 
sides, 1 could  never  find  my  way  through 
the  wood  in  the  dark.” 

He  came  cautiously  down  from  the  little 
slope  that  he  had  ascended  with  Gertrude, 
expecting  to  strike  the  broad  white  road 
that  led  into  the  village,  but  be  only  groped 
about  vainly  among  the  bushes.  The  ground 
was  soft  and  marshy.  With  his  thin  boots 
he  sank  ankle-deep,  and  all  about  w here  he 
supposed  the  road  to  lie  grew  thick  alder 
bushes.  He  could  not  have  gone  over  the 
road  in  the  darkness,  for  he  would  have  felt 
it  hard  to  the  tread;  besides,  the  village 
wall  ran  across  it,  and  he  could  not  have 
missed  that.  He  sought  about  in  anxious 
haste,  but  all  in  vain.  The  earth  kept  grow- 
ing softer  and  more  swampy.  The  further 
he  went  on,  the  thicker  the  bushes  grew, 
and  he  was  pierced  on  every  side  by  thorns, 
his  clothes  tom  to  pieces,  and  his  hands 
scratched  until  they  bled. 

Had  he  strayed  off  to  the  right  or  left, 
and  so  passed  by  the  village  ? He  feared 
wandering  still  further  out  of  the  way,  and 
so  remained  upon  a tolerably  dry  spot,  wait- 
ing until  the  old  bell  should  strike  one.  But 
it  did  not  strike ; not  a dog  barked,  and  no 
sound  of  human  life  reached  him.  In  pain 
and  anxiety,  wet  through  and  through,  and 
shivering  with  cold,  he  worked  his  way  back 
to  the  higher  ground  where  Gertrude  had 
left  him.  From  there  he  made  two  more  at- 
tempts to  penetrate  the  thicket,  but  quite 
uselessly.  Tired  to  death,  and  oppressed,  • 
too,  by  a vague  terror,  he  shunned  at  last 
the  dark,  weird  valley,  and  sought  a shelter- 
ing tree  under  which  to  pass  the  night. 

And  how  tediously  the  hours  dragged  by ! 
Shivering  with  cold,  he  ceuld  not  catch  a 
moment’s  sleep  all  night  long.  From  time 
to  time  he  thought  he  could  catch  the  harsh 
tones  of  the  bell,  but  only  to  be,  as  so  often 
before,  disappointed. 

At  last  the  first  faint  light  glimmered  in 
the  east,  the  clouds  had  passed  away,  the 
heavens  were  dear  and  star-lit,  and  the 
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awakening  birds  twittered  softly  in  the 
dusky  trees. 

Tho  light  in  the  east  grew  broader  and 
brighter,  and  he  could  easily  distinguish  the 
tree-tops,  but  he  looked  in  vain  for  the  old 
church  tower  and  the  weather-beaten  roofs. 
Nothing  but  a wild  alder  thicket,  with  here 
and  there  a stunted  willow,  lay  before  him. 

At  last  he  came  to  the  stone  on  which 
he  had  sketched  Gertrude.  That  place  he 
would  have  recognized  among  a thousand, 
the  old  alder  bush,  with  its  stiff  branches, 
marked  it  so  plainly.  He  knew  now  exact- 
ly how  he  had  come  and  where  Germelshau- 
sen  must  lie ; so  keeping  on  strictly  in  the 
same  direction,  he  walked  back  very  brisk- 
ly through  the  valley  which  he  had  follow- 
ed yesterday  with  Gertrude.  He  recognized 
the  slope  over  which  the  mountain  mist  had 
hung,  and  only  the  alder  thicket  separated 
him  from  the  first  houses.  Now  he  had  reach- 
ed it,  forced  his  way  through,  and — found 
himself  back  in  the  same  swamp  where  he 
had  been  wading  about  in  the  night. 

Tired  to  death,  he  threw  himself  down 
under  a tree.  He  took  from  out  his  port- 
folio Gertrude’s  picture,  and  with  bitter 
longing  dwelt  upon  the  dear  face  of  the 
maiden  that  had  taken  such  fast  hold  upon 
his  heart. 

Suddenly  he  heard  behind  him  a rustling 
in  the  foliage,  then  a dog  barked,  and  as  he 
sprang  up  quickly,  there  stood,  not  far  off, 
an  old  gamekeeper,  who  was  looking  cu- 
riously at  such  a strange,  wild-looking  indi- 
vidual so  respectably  dressed. 

“Thank  God!”  cried  Arnold,  rejoiced  to 
meet  a human  being,  and  then  laying  the 
leaf  back  in  his  portfolio,  he  said,  “ You’re 
just  the  man  I wanted  to  see,  Herr  Keeper, 
for  I believe  I’m  astray.”  . 

“H’m,”  said  the  old  man;  “if  you’ve 
passed  the  night  lying  in  the  bushes,  when 
it’s  hardly  a mile  over  to  Dillstedt,  where 
there’s  a good  inn,  I think  so  too.  Don- 
nerwetter!  how  you  look — just  as  if  you’d 
been  tumbling  head  over  heels  in  the  briers 
and  the  marsh !” 

“ What  is  the  next  village  called  ?” 

“ Dillstedt — right  over  there.  When  you 
get  up  on  that  rising  ground  you  oan  see  it 
lying  just  below.” 

“ And  how  far  is  it  to  Germelshausen  f” 

“ To  where  f”  said  the  keeper,  aghast,  and 
taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth. 

“ To  Germelshausen.” 

“Lord  ’a  mercy  on  me!”  cried  the  old 
man,  casting  a frightened  glance  around. 
“ I know  these  woods  well,  but  how  many 
fathoms  deep  iu  the  earth  the  1 enchanted 
village’  lies,  only  God  knows — and,  besides, 
it’s  none  of  our  business.” 

“ The  enchanted  village !”  exclaimed  Ar- 
nold. 

“ Germelshausen — yes,”  said  the  keeper. 
“ It  stood  right  there  in  the  swamp,  where 


now  the  old  willows  and  alders  grow,  but  it 
sank — nobody  knows  why,  or  where  it  went, 
and  there’s  a saying  that  every  hundred 
years  it  comes  up  again.  May  no  good 
Christian  ever  happen  to  see  it ! But  lying 
out  all  night  in  the  bushes  doesn’t  seem  to 
have  agreed  with  you.  You’re  white  as  a 
sheet.  Here,  take  a drink  from  this  flask — 
it  will  do  you  good — so — so — take  plenty.” 

“Thanks.” 

“That  isn’t  half  enough — a good  stiff  pull. 
That’s  the  right  stuff.  And  now  just  you 
start  for  the  tavern  over  there,  and  get  into 
a warm  bed.” 

“At  Dillstedt ?” 

“ Yes ; of  course,  there  isn’t  one  nearer.” 

“ But  Germelshausen.” 

“Do  me  the  favor  not  to  speak  of  that 
place  again  right  on  the  spot  where  we 
stand.  Let  the  dead  rest,  and  particularly 
those  who  haven’t  any  rest,  and  may  ap- 
pear among  us  again  unexpectedly  at  any 
moment.” 

“But  yesterday  the  village  was  still 
standing  here,”  Arnold  insisted,  utterly  be- 
wildered. “ I was  in  it.  I ate,  drank,  and 
danced  there.” 

The  keeper  looked  the  young  man  over 
from  head  to  foot,  and  then  he  said,  smiling, 
“Are  you  sure  it  hadn’t  some  other  name? 
You  seem  to  have  come  right  from  Dillstedt: 
there  was  a dance  there  last  night,  and  it 
isn’t  every  one  that  can  bear  the  strong 
beer  the  landlord  brews  nowadays.” 

For  answer,  Arnold  opened  his  portfolio, 
and  took  out  the  sketch  he  had  made  from 
the  grave-yard. 

“ Do  you  know  that  village  ?” 

“ No,”  said  the  keeper,  “ in  all  the  country 
round  here  there’s  no  such  low  tower  as 
that.” 

! “That  is  Germelshausen,”  said  Arnold. 
“ And  do  the  peasant  girls  in  the  neighbor- 
hood dress  like  this  one  here  f” 

“ H’m,  no.  What  kind  of  a queer  funeral 
procession  is  that  ?” 

Arnold  did  not  answer.  With  a strange 
pang  at  his  heart  he  laid  the  paper  back  in 
his  portfolio. 

“You  can’t  miss  the  way  to  Dillstedt,” 
said  the  keeper,  good-naturedly,  for  a dim 
suspicion  still  haunted  him  that  the  stranger 
was  not  quite  right  in  his  head.  “ If  you  like, 
I’ll  guide  you  until  you  come  in  sight  of  the 
place;  it  wouldn’t  be  far  out  of  my  way.” 

“Thank  you,” said  Arnold,  declining  the 
offer.  “ I’ll  get  over  there  all  right.  Then 
it’s  only  once  in  a hundred  years  that  the 
village  comes  up  f” 

“ Bo  the  people  say,”  answered  the  keep- 
er ; “ but  who  oan  tell  if  it’s  true  ?” 

Arnold  had  taken  up  his  knapsack. 

“Grllss  Gott,”  he  said,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  the  keeper. 

“ Thank  you  kindly,”  the  man  answered. 
“ Where  are  you  going  now  ?” 
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“To  Dillstedt.” 

“ That’s  right.  The  other  side  of  the  hill 
there  you’ll  strike  the  high-road.”  • 

Arnold  turned  and  walked  slowly  away, 
but  when  he  reached  the  point  from  where 


he  could  see  the  whole  valley,  he  stood  still 
and  looked  back. 

“ Farewell,  Gertrude,”  he  murmured  soft- 
ly, and  as  he  passed  on  his  way  there  were 
tears  in  his  eyes. 


THE  LAUREL  BUSH: 

Sin  6tti*fa0}foneb  fcobe  S&torj. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.” 


PART  IV. 


THE  fly  was  already  at  the  door,  and  Miss 
Williams,  with  her  small  luggage,  would 
in  five  minutes  have  departed,  followed  by 
the  good  wishes  of  all  the  household,  from 
Miss  Maclachlan’s  school  to  her  new  situa- 
tion, when  the  postman  passed  and  left  a 
letter  for  her. 

“ I will  put  it  in  my  pocket  and  read  it 
in  the  train,”  she  said,  with  a slight  change 
of  color.  For  she  recognized  the  handwrit- 
ing of  that  good  man  who  had  loved  her, 
and  whom  she  could  not  love. 

“Better  read  it  now.  No  time  like  the 
present,”  observed  Miss  Maclachlan. 

Miss  W illiams  did  so.  Ab  soon  as  she  was 
fairly  started  and  alone  in  the  fly,  she  open- 
ed it,  with  hands  slightly  trembling,  for  she 
was  touched  by  the  persistence  of  the  good 
rector,  and  his  faithfulness  to  her,  a poor 
governess,  when  he  might  have  married,  as 
they  said  in  his  neighborhood,  “ any  body.” 
He  would  never  marry  any  body  now — he 
was  dying. 

“ I have  come  to  feel  how  wrong  I was,” 
he  wrote,  “ in  ever  trying  to  ohange  our  hap- 
py relations  together.  I have  suffered  for 
this — so  have  we  all.  But  it  is  now  too 
late  for  regret.  My  time  has  come.  Do  not 
grieve  yourself  by  imagining  it  has  come  the 
faster  through  any  decision  of  yours,  but  by 
slow,  inevitable  disease,  which  the  doctors 
have  only  lately  discovered.  Nothing  could 
have  saved  me.  Be  satisfied  that  there  is 
no  cause  for  you  to  give  yourself  one  mo- 
ment’s pain.”  (How  she  sobbed  over  those 
shaky  lines,  more  even  than  over  the  news- 
paper lines  which  she  had  read  that  sun- 
shiny morning  on  the  shore !)  “ Remember 

only  that  you  made  me  very  happy — me  and 
all  mine — for  years ; that  I loved  you,  as 
even  at  my  age  a man  can  love ; as  I shall 
love  you  to  the  end,  which  can  not  be  very 
far  off  now.  Would  you  dislike  coming  to 
see  me  jiiBt  once  again  f My  girls  will  be 
so  very  glad,  and  nobody  will  remark  it,  for 
nobody  knows  any  thing.  Besides,  what 
matter?  I am  dying.  Come,  if  you  can, 
within  a week  or  so;  they  tell  me  I may 
last  thus  long.  And  I want  to  consult  with 
you  about  my  children.  Therefore  I will 


not  say  good-by  now,  only  good-night,  and 
God  bless  you.” 

But  it  was  good-by,  after  all.  Though  she 
did  not  wait  the  week;  indeed,  she  waited 
for  nothing,  considered  nothing,  except  her 
gratitude  to  this  good  man — the  only  man 
who  had  loved  her — and  her  affection  for 
the  two  girls,  who  would  soon  be  fatherless ; 
though  she  sent  a telegram  from  Brighton 
to  say  she  was  coming,  and  arrived  within 
twenty-four  hours,  still — she  came  too  late. 

When  she  reached  the  village  she  heard 
that  his  sufferings  were  all  over ; and  a few 
yards  from  his  garden  wall,  in  the  shade 
of  the  church-yard  lime-tree,  the  old  sexton 
was  busy  re-opening,  after  fourteen  years, 
the  family  grave,  where  he  was  to  be  laid 
beside  his  wife  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
His  two  daughters,  sitting  alone  together  in 
the  melancholy  house,  heard  Miss  Williams 
enter,  and  ran  to  meet  her.  With  a feeling 
of  nearness  and  tenderness  such  as  she  had 
scarcely  ever  felt  for  any  human  being,  she 
clasped  them  close,  and  let  them  weep  thoir 
hearts  out  in  her  motherly  arms. 

Thus  the  current  of  her  whole  life  was 
changed ; for  when  Mr.  Moseley’s  will  was 
opened,  it  was  found  that,  besides  leaving 
Miss  Williams  a handsome  legacy,  carefully 
explained  as  being  given  “ in  gratitude  for 
her  care  of  his  children,”  he  had  chosen  her 
as  their  guardian,  until  they  came  of  age  or 
married,  entreating  her  to  reside  with  them, 
aud  desiring  them  to  pay  her  all  the  respect 
due  to  “ a near  and  dear  relative.”  The  ten- 
derness with  which  he  had  arranged  every 
thing,  down  to  the  minutest  points,  for  them 
and  herself,  even  amidst  all  his  bodily  suf- 
ferings, and  in  face  of  the  supreme  hour — 
which  he  had  met,  his  daughters  said,  with 
a marvelous  calmness,  even  joy — touched 
Fortune  as  perhaps  nothing  had  ever  touch- 
ed her  in  all  her  life  before.  When  she  stood 
with  her  two  poor  orphans  beside  their  fa- 
ther’s grave,  and  returned  with  them  to  the 
desolate  house,  vowing  within  herself  to  be 
to  them,  all  but  in  name,  the  mother  he  had 
wished  her  to  be,  this  sense  of  duty — the 
strange  new  duty  which  had  suddenly  come 
to  fill  her  empty  life — was  so  strong,  that 
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she  forgot  every  thing  else — even  Robert 
Roy. 

And  for  months  afterward — months  of 
anxious  business!  involving  the  leaving  of 
the  Rectory,  and  the  taking  of  a temporary 
house  in  the  village,  until  they  could  decide 
where  finally  to  settle — Miss  Williams  had 
scarcely  a moment  or  a thought  to  spare  for 
any  beyond  the  vivid  present.  Past  and  fu- 
ture faded  away  together,  except  so  far  as 
concerned  her  girls. 

“ Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  thy  might,”  were  words  which  had 
helped  her  through  many  a dark  time.  Now, 
with  all  her  might,  she  did  her  motherly  duty 
to  the  orphan  girls ; and  as  she  did  so,  by- 
and-by  she  began  strangely  to  enjoy  it,  and 
to  find  also  not  a little  of  motherly  pride  and 
pleasure  in  them.  She  had  no  time  to  think 
of  herself  at  all,  or  of  the  great  blow  which 
had  fallen,  the  great  change  which  had 
.pome,  rendering  it  impossible  for  her  to  let 
herself  feel  as  she  had  used  to  feel,  dream 
as  she  used  to  dream,  for  years  and  years 
past.  That  one  pathetic  line, 

44 1 darena  think  o’  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a sin,” 

burned  itself  into  her  heart,  and  needed 
nothing  more. 

“ My  children ! I must  only  love  my  chil- 
dren now,”  was  her  continual  thought,  and 
she  believed  she  did  so. 

It  was  not  until  spring  came,  healing  the 
girls’  grief  as  naturally  as  it  covered  their 
father’s  grave  with  violets  and  primroses, 
and  making  them  cling  a little  less  to  home 
and  her,  a little  more  to  the  returning  pleas- 
ures of  their  youth,  for  they  were  two  pret- 
ty girl 8,  well-boni,  with  tolerable  fortunes, 
and  likely  to  be  much  sought  after — not  un- 
til the  spring  days  left  her  much  alone,  did 
Fortune’s  mind  recur  to  an  idea  which  had 
struck  her  once,  and  then  been  set  aside — to 
write  to  Robert  Roy.  Why  Bhould  she  not  t 
Just  a few  friendly  lines,  telling  him  how, 
after  long  years,  she  had  seen  his  name  in 
the  papers ; how  sorry  she  was,  and  yet  glad 
— glad  to  think  he  was  alive  and  well,  and 
married ; how  she  sent  all  kindly  wishes  to 
his  wife  and  himself,  and  so  on.  In  short, 
the  sort  of  letter  that  any  body  might  write 
or  receive,  whatever  had  been  the  previous 
link  between  them. 

And  she  wrote  it  on  an  April  day,  one  of 
those  first  days  of  spring  which  make  young 
hearts  throb  with  a vague  delight,  a name- 
less hope ; and  older  ones — but  is  there  any 
age  when  hope  is  quite  dead  f I think  not, 
even  to  those  who  know  that  the  only  spring 
that  will  ever  come  to  them  will  dawn  in 
the  world  everlasting. 

When  her  girls,  entering,  offered  to  post 
her  letter,  and  Miss  Williams  answered  gen- 
tly that  she  would  rather  post  it  herself,  as 
it  required  a foreign  stamp,  how  little  they 
guessed  all  that  lay  underneath,  and  how, 


over  the  first  few  lines,  her  hand  had  shaken 
so  that  she  had  to  copy  it  three  times.  But 
the  address,  “ Robert  Roy,  Esquire,  Shang- 
hai”— all  she  could  put,  but  she  had  little 
doubt  it  would  find  him — was  written  with 
that  firm,  clear  hand  which  he  had  so  often 
admired,  saying  he  wished  she  could  teach 
his  boys  to  write  as  well.  Would  he  recog- 
nize it  f Would  he  be  glad  or  sorry,  or  only 
indifferent  f Had  the  world  changed  him  f 
or,  if  she  could  look  at  him  now,  would  he 
be  the  same  Robert  Roy — simple,  true,  sin- 
cere, and  brave — every  inch  a man  and  a 
gentleman  T 

For  the  instant  the  old  misery  came  back ; 
the  sharp,  sharp  pain ; but  she  smothered  it 
down.  His  dead  child,  his  living,  unknown 
wife,  came  between,  with  their  soft  ghostly 
hands.  He  was  still  himself;  she  hoped 
absolutely  unchanged ; but  he  was  hers  no 
more.  Yet  that  strange  yearning,  the  same 
which  had  impelled  Mr.  Moseley  to  write 
and  say,  “Come  and  see  me  before  I die,” 
seemed  impelling  her  to  stretch  a hand  out 
across  the  seas — “ Have  you  forgotten  me  f 
I have  never  forgotten  you.”  As  she  passed 
through  the  church-yard  on  her  way  to  the 
village,  and  saw  the  rector’s  grave  lie  smiling 
in  the  evening  sunshine,  Fortune  thought 
what  a strange  lot  hers  had  been.  The  man 
who  had  loved  her,  the  man  whom  she  had 
loved,  were  equally  lost  to  her ; equally  dead 
and  buried.  And  yet  she  lived  still — her 
busy,  active,  and  not  unhappy  life.  It  was 
God’s  will,  all ; and  it  was  best. 

Another  six  months  went  by,  and  she 
still  remained  in  the  same  place,  though 
talking  daily  of  leaving.  They  began  to 
go  into  society  again,  she  and  her  girls,  and 
to  receive  visitors  now  and  then:  among 
the  rest,  David  Dalziel,  who  had  preserved 
his  affeotionate  fidelity  even  when  he  went 
back  to  college,  and  had  begun  to  discov- 
er somehow  that  the  direct  road  from  Ox- 
ford to  every  where  was  through  this  se- 
cluded village.  I am  afraid  Miss  Williams 
was  not  as  alive  as  she  ought  to  have  been 
to  this  fact,  and  to  the  other  fact  that  Helen 
and  Janetta  were  not  quite  children  now ; 
but  she  let  the  young  people  be  happy,  and 
was  happy  with  them,  after  her  fashion. 
Still,  hers  was  less  happiness  than  peace ; 
the  deep  peace  which  a storm-tossed  vessel 
finds  when  kindly  fate  has  towed  it  into 
harbor ; with  torn  sails  and  broken  masts, 
maybe,  but  still  safe,  never  needing  to  go  to 
sea  any  more. 

She  had  come  to  that  point  in  life  when 
we  cease  to  be  “afraid  of  evil  tidings,” 
since  nothing  is  likely  to  happen  to  ub  be- 
yond what  has  happened.  She  told  herself 
that  she  did  not  look  forward  to  the  answer 
from  Shanghai,  if  indeed  any  came ; never- 
theless, she  had  ascertained  what  time  the 
return  mail  would  be  likely  to  bring  it. 
And,  almost  punctual  to  the  day,  a letter 
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arrived  with  the  postmark,  “Shanghai.” 
Not  his  letter,  nor  his  handwriting  at  all. 
And,  besides,  it  was  addressed  to  “Jfro. 
Williams.” 

A shudder  of  fear,  the  only  fear  which 
could  strike  her  now — that  he  might  be 
dead — made  Fortune  stand  irresolute  a mo- 
ment, then  go  up  to  her  own  room  before 
she  opened  it. 

“ Madam, — I beg  to  apologize  for  having 
read  nearly  through  your  letter  before  com- 
prehending that  it  was  not  meant  for  me, 
but  probably  for  another  Mr.  Robert  Roy, 
who  left  this  place  not  long  after  I came 
here,  and  between  whom  and  myself  some 
confusion  arose,  till  we  became  intimate, 
and  discovered  that  we  were  most  likely 
distant,  very  distant  cousins.  He  came 
from  St.  Andrews,  and  was  head  clerk  in  a 
firm  here,  doing  a very  good  business  in  tea 
and  silk,  until  they  mixed  themselves  up  in 
the  opium'  trade,  which  Mr.  Roy,  with  one 
or  two  more  of  our  community  here,  thought 
so  objectionable  that  at  last  he  threw  up 
his  situation  and  determined  to  seek  his 
fortunes  in  Australia.  It  was  a pity,  for  he 
was  in  a good  way  to  get  on  rapidly ; but 
every  body  who  knew  him  agreed  it  was  just 
the  sort  of  thing  he  was  sure  to  do,  and  some 
respected  him  highly  for  doing  it.  He  was 
indeed  what  we  Scotch  call 1 weel  respeckit’ 
wherever  he  went.  But  he  was  a reserved 
man;  made  few  intimate  friends,  though 
those  he  did  make  were  warmly  attached 
to  him.  My  family  were ; and  though  it  is 
now  five  years  since  we  have  heard  any  thing 
of  or  from  him,  we  remember  him  still.” 

Five  years ! The  letter  dropped  from  her 
hands.  Lost  and  found,  yet  found  and  lost. 
What  might  not  have  happened  to  him  in 
five  years  f But  she  read  on,  dry -eyed: 
women  do  not  weep  very  much  or  very  eas- 
ily at  her  age. 

“ I will  do  my  utmost,  madam,  that  your 
letter  shall  reach  the  hands  for  which  I am 
sure  it  was  intended;  but  that  may  take 
some  time,  my  only  clew  to  Mr.  Roy’s  where- 
abouts being  the  chance  that  he  has  left 
his  address  with  our  branch  house  at  Mel- 
bourne. I can  not  think  he  is  dead,  be- 
cause such  tidings  pass  rapidly  from  one  to 
another  in  our  colonial  communities,  and 
he  was  too  much  beloved  for  his  death  to 
excite  no  concern. 

“ I make  this  long  explanation  because  it 
strikes  mo  you  may  be  a lady,  a friend  or 
relative  of  Mr.  Roy’s,  concerning  whom  he 
employed  me  to  make  some  inquiries,  only 
you  say  so  very  little — absolutely  nothing 
—of  yourself  in  your  letter,  that  I can  not 
be  at  all  certain  if  you  are  the  same  person. 
She  was  a governess  in  a family  named  Dal- 
ziel,  living  at  St.  Andrews.  He  said  he  had 
written  to  that  family  repeatedly,  but  got 
no  answer,  and  then  asked  me,  if  any  thing 


resulted  from  my  inquiries,  to  write  to  him 
to  the  care  of  our  Melbourne  house.  But 
no  news  ever  came,  and  I never  wrote  to 
him,  for  which  my  wife  still  blames  me  ex- 
ceedingly. She  thanks  you,  dear  madam, 
for  the  kind  things  you  say  about  our  poor 
child,  though  meant  for  another  person. 
We  have  seven  boys,  but  little  Bell  was  our 
youngest,  and  our  hearts’  delight.  She  died 
after  six  hours’  illness. 

“Again  begging  you  to  pardon  my  un- 
conscious offense  in  reading  a stranger’s  let- 
ter, and  the  length  of  this  one,  I remain 
your  very  obedient  servant,  R.  Roy. 

“ P.S. — I ought  to  say  that  this  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Roy  seemed  between  thirty-five  and  for- 
ty, tall,  dark-haired,  walked  with  a slight 
stoop.  He  had,  I believe,  no  near  relatives 
whatever,  and  I never  heard  of  his  having 
been  married.” 

Unquestionably  Miss  Williams  did  well  in 
retiring  to  her  chamber  and  locking  the 
door  before  she  opened  the  letter.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  at  thirty-five  or 
forty — or  what  age  t — women  cease  to  feel. 
I once  was  walking  with  an  old  maiden 
lady,  talking  of  a character  in  a book.  “He 
reminded  me,”  she  said,  “of  the  very  best 
man  I ever  knew,  whom  I saw  a good  deal 
of  when  I was  a girl.”  And  to  the  natural 
question,  was  he  alive,  she  answered,  “ No ; 
he  died  while  he  was  still  young.”  Her 
voice  kept  its  ordinary  tone,  but  there  came 
a slight  flush  on  the  cheek,  a sudden  quiver 
over  the  whole  withered  face — she  was  some 
years  past  seventy — and  I felt  I could  not 
say  another  word. 

Nor  shall  I say  a word  now  of  Fortune 
Williams,  when  she  had  read  through  and 
wholly  taken  in  the  contents  of  this  letter. 

Life  began  for  her  again — life  on  a new 
and  yet  on  the  old  basis;  for  it  was  still 
waiting,  waiting — she  seemed  to  be  among 
those  whose  lot  it  is  to  “ stand  and  wait” 
all  their  days.  But  it  was  not  now  in  that 
absolute  darkness  and  silence  which  it  used 
to  be.  She  knew  that  in  all  human  prob- 
ability Robert  Roy  was  alive  still  some- 
where, and  hope  never  could  wholly  die  out 
of  the  world  so  long  as  he  was  in  it.  His 
career,  too,  if  not  prosperous  in  worldly 
things,  had  been  one  to  make  any  heart 
that  loved  him  content — content  and  proud. 
For  if  he  had  failed  in  his  fortunes,  was  it 
not  from  doing  what  she  would  most  have 
wished  him  to  do— the  right,  at  all  costs  T 
Nor  had  he  quite  forgotten  her,  since  even 
so  late  as  five  years  back  he  had  been  mak- 
ing inquiries  about  her.  Also,  he  was  then 
unmarried. 

But  human  nature  is  weak,  and  human 
hearts  are  so  hungry  sometimes. 

“ Oh,  if  he  had  only  loved  me,  and  told 
me  so!”  she  said,  sometimes,  as  piteously  as 
fifteen  years  ago.  But  the  tears  which  fol- 
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lowed  were  not,  as  then,  a storm  of  passion- 
ate despair — only  a quiet,  sorrowful  rain. 

For  what  could  she  do  t Nothing.  Now, 
as  ever,  her  part  seemed  just  to  fold  her 
hands  and  endure.  If  alive,  he  might  be 
found  Borne  day ; but  now  she  could  not 
find  him — oh,  if  she  could!  Had  she  been 
the  man  and  he  the  woman — nay,  had  she 
been  still  herself,  a poor  lonely  governess, 
having  to  earn  every  crumb  of  her  own  bit- 
ter bread,  yet  knowing  that  he  loved  her, 
might  not  things  have  been  different  Y Had 
she  belonged  to  him,  they  would  never  have 
lost  one  another.  She  would  have  sought 
him,  as  Evangeline  sought  Gabriel,  half  the 
world  over. 

And  little  did  her  two  girls  imagine,  as 
they  called  her  down  stairs  that  night,  se- 
cretly wondering  what  important  business 
could  make  “Auntie”  keep  tea  waiting  fully 
five  minutes,  and  set  her  after  tea  to  read 
some  of  the  “ pretty  poetry,”  especially  Long- 
fellow’s, which  they  had  a fancy  for — little 
did  they  think,  those  two  happy  creatures, 
listening  to  their  middle-aged  governess, 
who  read  so  well  that  sometimes  her  voice 
actually  faltered  over  the  lines,  how  there 
was  being  transacted  under  their  very  eyes 
a story  which  in  its  “ constant  anguish  of 
patience”  was  scarcely  less  pathetic  than 
that  of  Acadia. 

For  nearly  a year  after  that  letter  came 
the  little  family  of  which  Miss  Williams  was 
the  head  went  on  in  its  innocent  quiet  way, 
always  planning,  yet  never  making  achange, 
until  at  last  fate  drove  them  to  it. 

Neither  Helen  nor  Janetta  were  very 
healthy  girls,  and  at  last  a London  doctor 
gave  as  his  absolute  fiat  that  they  must 
cease  to  live  in  their  warm  inland  village, 
and  migrate,  for  some  years  at  any  rate,  to 
a bracing  sea-side  place. 

Whereupon  David  Dalziel,  who  had  some- 
how established  himself  as  the  one  mascu- 
line adviser  of  the  family,  suggested  St.  An- 
drews. Bracing  enough  it  was,  at  any  rate : 
he  remembered  the  winds  used  almost  to 
cut  his  nose  off.  And  it  was  such  a nice 
place  too,  so  pretty,  with  such  excellent 
society.  He  was  sure  the  young  ladies 
would  find  it  delightful.  Did  Miss  Will- 
iams remember  the  walk  by  the  shore,  and 
the  golfing  across  the  Links  Y 

“ Quite  as  well  as  you  could  have  done, 
at  the  early  age  of  seven,”  she  suggested, 
smiling.  “Why  are  you  so  very  anxious 
we  should  go  to  live  at  St.  Andrews  t” 

The  young  fellow  blushed  all  over  his 
kindly  eager  face,  and  then  frankly  owned 
he  had  a motive.  His  grandmother’s  cot- 
tage, which  she  had  left  to  him,  the  youn- 
gest and  her  pet  always,  was  now  unlet. 
He  meant,  perhaps,  to  go  and  live  at  it  him- 
self when — when  he  was  of  age  and  could 
afford  it;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  was  a 
poor  solitary  bachelor,  and — and — 


“ And  you  would  like  us  to  keep  your  nest 
warm  for  you  till  you  can  claim  it  f Yon 
want  ns  for  your  tenants,  eh,  Davie  t” 

“ J ust  that.  You’ve  hit  it.  Couldn’t  wish 
better.  In  fact,  I have  already  written  to 
my  trustees  to  drive  the  hardest  bargain 
possible.” 

Which  was  an  ingenious  modification  of 
the  truth,  as  she  afterward  found ; but  evi- 
dently the  lad  had  set  his  heart  upon  the 
thing.  And  she  f 

At  first  she  had  shrunk  back  from  the 
plan  with  a shiver  almost  of  fear.  It  was 
like  having  to  meet  face  to  face  something 
— some  one— long  dead.  To  walk  among 
the  old  familiar  places,  to  see  the  old  famil- 
iar sea  and  shore,  nay,  to  live  in  the  very 
same  house,  haunted,  as  houses  are  some- 
times, every  room  and  every  nook,  with 
ghosts — yet  with  such  innocent  ghosts — 
Could  she  bear  itf 

There  are  some  people  who  have  an  act- 
ual terror  of  the  past — who  the  moment  a 
thing  ceases  to  be  pleasurable  fly  from  it, 
would  willingly  bury  it  out  of  sight  forever. 
But  others  have  no  fear  of  their  harmless 
dead — dead  hopes,  memories,  loves — can  sit 
by  a grave-side,  or  look  behind  them  at  a dim 
spectral  shape,  without  grief,  without  dread, 
only  with  tenderness.  This  woman  could. 

After  a long  wakeful  night,  spent  in  very 
serious  thought  for  every  one’s  good,  not 
excluding  her  own— since  there  is  a certain 
point  beyond  which  one  has  no  right  to  for- 
get one’s  self,  and  perpetual  martyrs  rarely 
make  very  pleasant  heads  of  families — she 
said  to  her  girls  next  morning  that  she 
thought  David  Dalziel’s  brilliant  idea  had  a 
great  deal  of  sense  in  it ; St.  Andrews  was  a 
very  nice  place,  and  the  cottage  there  would 
exactly  suit  their  finances,  while  the  tenure 
upon  which  he  proposed  they  should  hold  it 
(from  term  to  term)  would  also  fit  in  with 
their  undecided  future ; because,  as  all  knew, 
whenever  Helen  or  Janetta  married,  each 
would  just  take  her  fortune  and  go,  leaving 
Miss  Williams  with  her  little  legacy,  above 
want  certainly,  but  not  exactly  a millionaire. 

These  and  other  points  she  set  before  them 
in  her  practical  fashion,  just  as  if  her  heart 
did  not  leap — sometimes  with  pleasure,  some- 
times with  pain — at  the  very  thought  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  as  if  to  see  herself  sit  daily 
and  hourly  face  to  face  with  her  old  self,  the 
ghost  of  her  own  youth,  would  be  a quite 
easy  thing. 

The  girls  were  delighted.  They  left  all 
to  Auntie,  as  was  their  habit  to  do.  Bur- 
dens naturally  fall  upon  the  shoulders  fitted 
for  them,  and  which  seem  even  to  have  a 
faculty  for  drawing  them  down  there.  Miss 
Williams’s  new  duties  had  developed  in  her 
a whole  range  of  new  qualities,  dormant 
during  her  governess  life.  Nobody  knew 
better  than  she  how  to  manage  a house  and 
guide  a family.  The  girls  soon  felt  that 
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Auntie  might  have  been  a mother  all  her 
days,  she  was  so  thoroughly  motherly,  and 
they  gave  up  every  thing  into  her  hands. 

So  the  whole  matter  was  settled,  David  re- 
joicing exceedingly,  and  considering  it  “jol- 
ly fun,”  aud  quite  like  a bit  out  of  a play, 
that  his  former  governess  should  come  back 
as  his  tenant,  and  inhabit  the  old  familiar 
cottage. 

“And  Fll  take  a run  over  to  see  you  as 
soon  as  the  long  vacation  begins,  just  to 
teach  the  young  ladies  golfing.  Mr.  Roy 
taught  all  us  boys,  you  know;  and  we’ll 
take  that  very  walk  he  used  to  take  us, 
across  the  Links  and  along  the  sands  to  the 
Eden.  Wasn’t  it  the  river  Eden,  Miss  Will- 
iams f I am  sure  I remember  it.  I think  I 
am  very  good  at  remembering.” 

“Very.” 

Other  people  were  also  “ good  at  remem- 
bering.” During  the  first  few  weeks  after 
they  settled  down  at  St.  Andrews  the  girls 
noticed  that  Auntie  became  excessively  pale, 
and  was  sometimes  quite  “ distrait”  and  be- 
wildered-looking, which  was  little  wonder, 
considering  all  she  had  to  do  and  to  arrange. 
But  she  got  better  in  time.  The  cottage 
was  so  sweet,  the  sea  so  fresh,  the  whole 
place  so  charming.  Slowly  Miss  Williams’s 
ordinary  looks  returned — the  “good”  looks 
which  her  girls  so  energetically  protested 
she  had  now,  if  never  before.  They  never 
allowed  her  to  confess  herself  old  by  caps 
or  shawls,  or  any  of  those  pretty  temporary 
hinderances  to  the  march  of  Time.  She  re- 
sisted not ; she  let  them  dress  her  as  they 
pleased,  in  a reasonable  way,  for  she  felt 
they  loved  her ; and  as  to  her  age,  why,  she 
knew  it,  and  knew  that  nothing  could  alter 
it,  so  what  did  it  matter  f She  smiled,  and 
tried  to  look  as  nice  and  as  young  as  she 
could  for  her  girls’  sake. 

I suppose  there  are  such  things  as  broken 
or  breaking  hearts,  even  at  St.  Andrews,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  a likely  place  for  them. 
They  have  little  chance  against  the  fresh, 
exhilarating  air,  strong  as  new  wine;  the 
wild  sea  waves,  the  soothing  sands,  giving 
with  health  of  body  wholesomeness  of  mind. 
By-and-by  the  busy  world  recovered  its  old 
face  to  Fortuue  Williams — not  the  world  as 
she  once  dreamed  of  it,  but  the  real  world, 
as  she  had  fought  through  it  all  these  years. 

“ I was  ever  a fighter,  so  one  fight  more !” 
as  she  read  sometimes  in  the  “ pretty”  poetry 
her  girls  wore  always  asking  for — read  stead- 
ily, even  when  she  came  to  the  last  verse  in 
that  passionate  “ Prospice :” 

u Till,  sadden,  the  worst  tarns  the  best  to  the  brave, 
The  black  minute's  at  end : 

And  the  elements  rage,  the  fiend  voices  that  rave 
8hoil  dwindle,  shall  blend, 

Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a peace,  then  a joy, 
Then  a light — then  thy  breast, 

O thon  bo ul  of  my  soul  1 I shall  clasp  thee  again, 
And  with  God  be  the  rest!” 

To  that  life  to  come,  during  all  the  burden 


and  heat  of  the  day  (no,  the  afternoon,  a 
time,  faded,  yet  hot  and  busy  still,  which  is 
often. a very  trying  bit  of  woman’s  life)  she 
now  often  began  yearningly*  to  look.  To 
meet  him  again,  even  in  old  age,  or  with 
death  between,  was  her  only  desire.  Yet 
she  did  her  duty  still,  and  enjoyed  all  she 
could,  knowing  that  one  by  one  the  years 
were  hurrying  onward,  and  the  night  com- 
ing, “in  which  no  man  can  work.” 

Faithful  to  his  promise,  about  the  middle 
of  July  David  Dalziel  appeared,  in  overflow- 
ing spirits,  having  done  very  well  at  college. 
He  was  such  a boy  still,  in  character  and 
behavior;  though — as  he  carefully  informed 
the  family — now  twenty-one  and  a man,  ex- 
pecting to  be  treated  as  such.  He  was  their 
landlord  too,  and  drew  up  the  agreement  in 
his  own  name,  meaning  to  be  a lawyer,  and 
having  enough  to  live  on — something  better 
than  bread  and  salt — “ till  I can  earn  a for- 
tune, as  I certainly  mean  to  do  some  day.” 

And  he  looked  at  Janetta,  who  looked 
down  on  the  parlor  carpet — as  young  peo- 
ple will.  Alas ! I fear  that  the  eyes  of  her 
anxious  friend  and  governess  were  not  half 
wide  enough  open  to  the  fact  that  these 
young  folk  were  no  longer  boy  and  girls, 
and  that  things  might  happen — in  fact,  were 
almost  certain  to  happen — which  had  hap- 
pened to  herself  in  her  yonth — making  life 
not  quite  easy  to  her,  as  it  seemed  to  be  to 
these  two  bright  girls. 

Yet  they  were  so  bright,  and  their  rela- 
tions with  David  Dalziel  were  so  frank  and 
free — in  fact,  the  young  fellow  himself  was 
such  a thoroughly  good  fellow,  so  very  dif- 
ficult to  shut  her  door  against,  even  if  she 
had  thought  of  so  doing.  Bat  she  did  not. 
She  let  him  come  and  go,  “ miserable  bach- 
elor” as  he  proclaimed  himself,  with  all  his 
kith  and  kin  across  the  seas,  and  cast  not  a 
thought  to  the  future,  or  to  the  sad  neces- 
sity which  sometimes  occnrs  to  parents  and 
guardians — of  shutting  the  stable  door  after 
the  steed  is  stolen. 

Especially  as,  not  long  after  David  ap- 
peared, there  happened  a certain  thing — a 
very  small  thing  to  all  but  her,  and  yet  to 
her  it  was,  for  the  time  being,  utterly  over- 
whelming. It  absorbed  all  her  thoughts 
into  one  maddened  channel,  where  they 
writhed  and  raved  and  dashed  themselves 
blindly  against  inevitable  fate.  For,  the 
first  time  in  her  life  this  patient  woman 
felt  as  if  endurance  were  not  the  right 
thing ; as  if  wild  shrieks  of  pain,  bitter  out- 
cries against  Providence,  would  be  somehow 
easier,  better:  might  reach  His  throne,  so 
that  even  now  He  might  listen  and  hear. 

The  thing  was  this.  One  day,  waiting  for 
some  one  beside  the  laurel  bush  at  her  gate 
— the  old  familiar  bush,  though  it  had  grown 
and  grown  till  its  branches,  which  used  to 
drag  on  the  gravel,  now  covered  the  path 
entirely — she  overheard  David  explaining 
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to  Janetta  how  he  and  his  brothers  and  Mr. 
Roy  had  made  the  wooden  letter-box,  which 
actually  existed  still,  though  in  very  ruin- 
ous condition.' 

“ And  no  wonder,  after  fifteen  years  and 
more.  It  is  fully  that  old,  isn’t  it,  Miss 
Williams  T You  will  have  to  superannuate 
it  shortly,  and  return  to  the  old  original  let- 
ter-box— my  letter-box,  which  I remember 
so  well.  I do  believe  I could  find  it  still.” 

Kneeling  down, he  thrust  his  handthrough 
the  thick  barricade  of  leaves  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  tree. 

“ I’ve  found  it ; I declare  I’ve  found  it ; 
the  identical  hole  in  the  trunk  where  I used 
to  put  all  my  treasures — my  * magpie’s  nest,’ 
as  they  called  it,  where  I hid  every  thing 
I could  find.  What  a mischievous  young 
scamp  I was !” 

“Very,”  said  Miss  Williams,  affectionate- 
ly, laying  a gentle  hand  on  his  ourls — “ pret- 
ty” still,  though  cropped  down  to  the  fright- 
ful modern  fashion.  Secretly  she  was  rather 
proud  of  him,  this  tall  young  fellow,  whom 
she  had  had  on  her  lap  many  a time. 

“ Curious!  it  all  comes  back  to  me— -even 
to  the  very  last  thing  I hid  here,  the  day 
before  we  left,  which  was  a letter.” 

“A  letter!” — Miss  Williams  slightly  start- 
ed— “ what  letter  t” 

“ One  I found  lying  under  the  laurel  bush, 
quite  hidden  by  its  leaves.  It  was  all  soak- 
ed with  rain.  I dried  it  in  the  sun,  and  then 
put  it  in  my  letter-box,  telling  nobody,  for  I 
meant  to  deliver  it  myself  at  the  hall  door 
with  a loud  ring — an  English  postman’s  ring. 
Our  Scotch  one  used  to  blow  his  horn,  you 
remember  ?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Miss  Williams.  She  was  lean- 
ing against  the  fatal  bush,  pale  to  the  very 
lips,  but  her  veil  was  down — nobody  saw. 
“ What  sort  of  a letter  was  it,  David  ? Who 
was  it  to  f Did  you  notice  the  handwriting  ?” 

“ Why,  I was  such  a little  fellow,”  and 
he  looked  up  in  wonder  and  slight  concern, 
“ how  could  I remember  T Some  letter  that 
somebody  had  dropped,  perhaps,  in  taking 
the  rest  out  of  the  box.  It  could  not  mat- 
ter—certainly  not  now.  You  would  not 
bring  my  youthful  misdeeds  up  against  me, 
would  you?”  And  he  turned  up  a half- 
comical,  half-pitiful  face. 

Fortune’s  first  impulse — what  was  itt 
She  hardly  knew.  But  her  second  was  that 
safest,  easiest  thing — now  grown  into  the 
habit  and  refuge  of  her  whole  life — silence. 

“ No,  it  certainly  does  not  matter  now.” 

A deadly  sickness  came  over  her.  What 
if  this  letter  were  Robert  Roy’s,  asking  her 
that  question  which  he  said  no  man  ought 
ever  to  ask  a woman  twice  t And  she  had 
never  seen  it — never  answered  it.  So,  of 
course,  he  went  away.  Her  whole  life — 
nay,  two  whole  lives — had  been  destroyed, 
and  by  a mere  accident,  the  aimless  mis- 
chief of  a child’s  innocent  hand.  She  could 


never  prove  it,  but  it  might  have  been  so. 
And,  alas ! alas ! God,  the  merciful  God,  had 
allowed  it  to  be  so. 

Which  is  the  worst,  to  wake  up  suddenly 
and  find  that  our  life  has  been  wrecked  by 
our  own  folly,  mistake,  or  sin,  or  that  it  has 
been  done  for  us  either  directly  by  the  hand 
of  Providence,  or  indirectly  through  some 
innocent — nay,  possibly  not  innocent,  but 
intentional — hand?  In  both  cases  the  ag- 
ony is  equally  sharp — the  sharper  because 
irremediable. 

All  these  thoughts,  vivid  as  lightning, 
and  as  rapid,  darted  through  poor  For- 
tune’s brain  during  the  few  moments  that 
she  stood  with  her  hand  on  David’s  shoul- 
der, while  he  drew  from  his  magpie’s  nest 
a heterogeneous  mass  of  rubbish — pebbles, 
snail  shells,  bits  of  glass  and  china,  frag- 
ments even  of  broken  toys. 

“Just  look  there.  What  ghosts  of  my 
childhood,  as  people  would  say ! Dead  and 
buried,  though.”  And  he  laughed  merrily 
— he  in  the  full  tide  and  glory  of  his  youth. 

Fortune  Williams  looked  down  on  his 
happy  face.  This  lad  that  really  loved  her 
would  not  have  hurt  her  for  the  world,  and 
her  determination  was  made.  He  should 
never  know  any  thing.  Nobody  should  ever 
know  any  thing.  The  “ dead  and  buried” 
of  fifteen  years  ago  must  be  dead  and  bur- 
ied forever. 

“ David,”  she  said,  “just  out  of  curiosity, 
put  your  hand  down  to  the  very  bottom  of 
that  hole,  and  see  if  you  can  fish  up  the 
mysterious  letter.” 

Then  she  waited,  just  as  one  would  wait 
at  the  edge  of  some  long-closed  grave  to  see 
if  the  dead  could  possibly  be  claimed  as  our 
dead,  even  if  but  a handful  of  unhonored 
bones. 

No,  it  was  not  possible.  Nobody  could 
expeot  it  after  such  a lapse  of  time.  Some- 
thing David  pulled  out — it  might  be  paper, 
it  might  be  rags.  It  was  too  dry  to  be  moss 
or  earth,  but  no  one  could  have  recognized 
it  as  a letter. 

“ Give  it  me,”  said  Miss  Williams,  holding 
out  her  hand. 

David  put  the  little  heap  of  “rubbish” 
therein.  She  regarded  it  a moment,  and 
then  scattered  it  on  the  gravel — “dust  to 
.dust,”  as  we  say  in  our  funeral  service.  But 
she  said  nothing. 

At  that  moment  the  young  people  they 
were  waiting  for  came  to  the  other  side  of 
the  gate,  clubs  in  hand.  David  and  the 
two  Miss  Moseleys  had  by  this  time  become 
perfectly  mad  for  golf,  as  is  the  fashion  of 
the  place.  They  proceeded  across  the  Links, 
Miss  Williams  accompanying  them,  as  in 
duty  bound.  But  she  said  she  was  “ rather 
tired,”  and  leaving  them  in  charge  of  anoth- 
er chaperon — if  chaperons  are  ever  wanted 
or  needed  in  those  merry  Links  of  St.  An- 
drews— came  home  alone. 
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On  I the  quietest  home  on  earth  had  I, 

No  thought  of  trouble,  no  hint  of  care; 

Like  a dream  of  pleasure  the  (lays  fled  by, 

And  Peace  had  folded  her  pinions  there. 

But  one  day  there  joined  tu  our  household  band 
A bald-headed  tyrant  from  No-man’s-land. 


He  ordered  oa  here  and  he  sent  us  there— 
Though  never  a word  could  his  email  lipe  speak 
With  his  toothless  gums  and  bis  vacant  stare, 
And  hl$  helpless  limbs  so  frail  and  weak, 

Till  1 cried,  in  a voice  of  stern  command, 

“(io  up,  thou  bald  bead  from  No-mem ‘e-land  T 


But  his  abject  slaves  they  turned  on  me; 

Like  the  bears  in  Scripture,  they'd  rend  me  there, 
The  while  they  worshiped  with  bended  knee 
This  ruthless  wretch  with  the  missing  hair; 

For  he  rules  them  ail  with  relentless  hand. 

This  bald-headed  tyrant  from  No-man’e-land. 


Oh,  the  despot  came  in  the  dead  of  night. 

And  no  one  ventured  to  ask  him  why; 

Like  alavea  we  trembled  before  bis  might. 

Our  hearts  stood  atlt!  when  we  beard  him  cry 
For  never  a soul  could  his  power  withstand, 
That  bald-headed  tyrant  from  No-man 'e-land. 
Vou  LIIL-No.  316. —3 & 
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Then  I searched  for  help  in  every  dime, 

For  peace  had  fled  from  my  dwelling  now, 

Till  I Anally  thought  of  old  Father  Time, 

And  low  before  him  I made  my  bow. 

“ Wilt  thon  deliver  me  out  of  his  hand, 

This  bald-headed  tyrant  from  No-man*a-landf* 

Old  Time  he  looked  with  a puzzled  stare, 

And  a smile  came  over  his  features,  grim. 

14 I’ll  take  the  tyrant  under  my  care: 

Watch  what  my  hour-glass  does  to  him. 

The  veriest  humbug  that  ever  was  planned 
Is  this  same  baldhead  from  No-man’e4and.” 

Old  Time  is  doing  his  work  full  well— 

Much  less  of  might  does  the  tyrant  wield; 

But,  ah ! with  sorrow  my  heart  will  swell 
And  sad  tears  fall  as  I see  him  yield. 

Could  I stay  the  touch  of  that  shriveled  hand, 

I would  keep  the  baldhead  from  No-man ’s-land. 

For  the  loss  of  Peace  I have  ceased  to  care; 

Like  other  vassals,  I’ve  learned,  forsooth. 

To  love  the  wretch  who  forgot  his  hair 
And  hurried  along  without  a tooth. 

And  he  rules  me  too  with  his  tiny  hand. 

This  bald-headed  tyrant  from  No-tnan’e*land. 

CARNIVOROUS  PLANTS  OF 
FLORIDA* 

By  MRS.  MARY  TREAT. 

THE  pinguioulas,  or  butter-worts,  are  car- 
nivorous plants,  and  closely  related  to 
the  utrioularias,  but  to  a casual  observer 
they  do  not  at  all  resemble  each  other.  The 
utricularias  usually  grow  in  water,  and  have 
finely  dissected  leaves,  and  little  stomach- 
like sacs,  into  which  small  insects  are  en- 
trapped, from  whioh  they  never  escape  any 
more  than  they  would  from  the  stomach  of 
an  animal;  but  the  pinguioulas  grow  on 
land,  and  entrap  inseots  on  their  large  broad 
leaves,  whioh  are  converted  into  stomachs, 
when  they  secrete  a fluid  corresponding  to 
the  gastrio  juice  in  the  stomach  of  animals. 
The  leaves  Ue  flat  on  the  ground  in  the  form 
of  a rosette,  and  are  always  moist,  and  feel 
greasy  to  the  touch,  from  which  it  takes 
both  its  common  and  soientifio  name — pta- 
gui§  being  the  Latin  for  fat. 

At  the  North  we  have  hut  one  represent- 
ative of  this  genus — Pinguicula  vulgaris — 
and  this  is  scarce,  growing  only  in  a few 
places  on  wet  rooks.  Last  summer  speci- 
mens of  this  species  were  sent  me  from  Cor- 
nell University,  on  which  I made  observe 
tions,  and  found  it  to  be  carnivorous^  as  I 
had  been  previously  informed.  But  my  ma- 
terial was  not  sufficiently  ample  nor  in  the 
best  condition  to  experiment  with  very  ex- 
tensively ; yet  my  curiosity  was  sufficiently 
aroused  to  impel  me  to  visit  Florida,  where 
I could  find  winter-blooming  species  qf  pin- 
guicula, which,  so  far  as  1 knew,  no  one  had 
experimented  with. 

I reached  Florida  in  November,  1075,  and 

• I im  indebted  to  Miss  Patoii  Kzndsigk  for  ail 
of  tbs  drawings  lllnatiathig  this  article,  except  the 
flowed  of  i>  bifeo,  which  were  pas— fl  specimens  sent 
to  tbs  editor  of  this  Magazine  * i 


soon  found  three  species  in  large  numbers 
— Pinguicula  pumila , P.  lutca,  and  P.  elatior. 
They  were  already  in  a good  condition  to 
work  with,  the  fall  and  winter  seeming  to 
be  their  growing  season.  P.  pumila  com- 
menced blooming  early  in  December,  and  in 
January  the  damp  pine-barrens  were  fleck- 
ed with  the  large  bright  yellow  flowers  of 
P.  lutca  and  the  showy  purple  ones  of  P. 
elatior. 

From  all  appearance,  these  plants  are  an- 
nuals. They  commence  blooming  in  winter, 
and  by  the  time  the  rainy  season  begins  in 
spring,  the  seeds  are  ripening  and  falling  to 
the  ground ; the  young  plants  soon  become 
established,  and  evidently  grow  slowly  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall,  or  until  about  No- 
vember. I did  not  find  a single  plant  of 
either  species  but  wbat  bloomed  during  the 
winter  or  early  spring,  which  inclines  me  to 
the  opinion  that  they  can  not  be  perennial. 
At  all  events,  the  winter,  or  dry  season,  is 
the  time  they  make  their  most  rapid  growth ; 
and  we  can  see  that  daring  the  dry  season 
they  would  be  much  more  likely  to  digest 
the  prey  they  capture,  as  in  late  spring  and 
summer  it  rains  almost  daily,  when  the  in- 
sects would  be  washed  away. 

Figs.  1 and  2 represent  the  plant  P.punttq. 
This  species  is  less  in  size  than  tlie  other 
two  above  mentioned,  and  has  very  small 
roots,  barely  large  enough  to  hold  the  plant 
in  place.  It  blooms  all  through  the  winter 
and  early  spring,  constantly  sending*  up  its 
pretty  one-flowered  scapes,  surmounted  by 
a white  or  purple  blossom,  until  they  reach 
the  number  of  fifteen  or  twenty.  The  flow- 
er scapes  are  from  thread  six  inches  in 
height,  brittle  and  delioate;  and  yet  the 
roots  are  so  small,  even  when  the  plants 
grow  in  damp  soil,  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  cnll  one  of  the  flowers  without  bring- 
ing up  the  whole  plant;  and  in  the  more 
exposed  dry  places,  when  a plant  had  sever- 
al flower  stalks,  I have  often  found  it  tipped 
over,  apparently  blown  over  oy  the  wind* 

I observed  the  plants  dqsely  where  they 
grew,  and  fonnd  a great  xbaby  minute  dip- 
terous flies  on  the  leaves,  held  there  by  the 
visoi^i  exudation ; but  I could  only  know  that 
they  were  of  real  use  tb  thrplant  by  repeat- 
ed experiment  and  close  observation,  so  I 
carefully  removed  a numbcr  of  flue  plants 
to  my  study. 

Under  the  microscope  the  plant  presents 
a beautiful  and  complicated  appearance* 
Along  the  midrib  and  veins  of  the  leaf  are 
spiral  threads  closely  coiled.  Fig.  4 repre- 
sents one  of  these  spiral  threads,  as  seen 
through  the  microscope,  partly  uncoiled. 
On  breaking  the  leaf  and  palling  it  carefal- 
ly  apart,  the  coils  are  set  free,  and  standout 
from  the  broken  edge  of  the  leaf 

The  leaves  are  quite  sensitive;,  when  the 
plants  are  removed  from  the  earth,  the  leaves 
have  a tendency  to  curve  backward  /until 
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thaw.  Ttie  leaves  panly  dittoed,  i>R  strong 
cheese,  but  fitfully  and  turned 

hj wBf  a*  they  did  with.  tls$  ea.lt  bfet'.  ' i 
tried  mazy  other  ex^riwesrts  with  tixis  #pa~ 
m**  with  viimus  am  die  mm 

ef  my  leisartiod  ifrpwivamto  *tow»  tbxt  the 
pi  wits  readily  dieted  small  insect*  and 
small  port#  of  large  oiias,  also  tiny  bits  of 


the  tohelw*  the  ro0ta-  Bav?  thej^e- 

spiral  threads  any  rlilng  to  do  with  tlii* 
movement  1 ■ ,;  ;:',:':.,:';;:- 

Over  the  onto*  surface  of  *h«s  leave*  am 
ctmoualy  *bap*d  halm  Near  the  bns*  are 
lon  e waUioeltafa*  otim,  e&  m*n  m Fig*  X 
The  hairs*  gradually  shorter.  Imv* 

fewer  cells  a*  they  approach  the  blade  of  the 
leaf  Scattered  thk'fcljr  orer  th*  blade  are 
eh&rt  nnleellaUr  khiiH  tip|^4  with  a glamh 
m •swny  m Fig*  h,  T him  gland*  are  the  ae- 
cretory  organ*,  . 4 f'\>  \ 

If  is  Interesting  to  note  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  hair*.  Frowa  tiio  long  pointed 
one*  we  find  *v*ry  gradation  Wore  they 
read*  the  .abort  TOicellpilar  m*$  tipped  with 
perfect  gfomte.  Th^cre  atria  4>th*r  organ*  im- 
h^dded  id  Ihe  cellular  time  of  the  Seal, 
which  remind  me  of  the  absorbing  glands  or 
u auaddM  pro6e«we«ln  found  in  otrkulatva. 
Fi gUVreim^nfta  one  of  the&a  organa  highly 
maguflkd.  - * ^;,\/Y‘'V.:,v  ’-'v'' ; '.^.rj 

1 commenced  jezpeiicn.anti.ng  with  THttf^lh 
cafo  ptimitn  in  December;  Tise  therimtxicder 
stood  at  &0°,  and  it  continued  almost  unva- 
ryingly warm  until  the  Iftth  t«F  January, 
Toward  xumti  of  each  day  It  ranged  from  16* 
to  BO'’  \q  the  shade.  . -V'1  ' /.Y 

jDeoeinber  placed  seven  honse  fitesOn 
ae  many  ydufcg  healthy  leayee  of  F.pnmila. 
In  two  hours  and  forty  wmtites  thU  flies 
were  bathed  in  a copious  secretion,  and  in 
three  hour*  and  fifteen  minute*  two  of  the 
leaves  had  folded  over  the  file**,  an  as  to  hide 
them  from  *ighk  The  remaluiing  five  lea v** 
had  made  little  nr  no  moYxsmeaty  but  were 
aenrexfrig  abnadaatly,  and  the  flnld  was 
trb?  Wing  away  Ibm  the  flies,  ratmfog  to- 
ward th&  bfcae  xi£  the  leaf  and  a taw>  to  ifc* 
ap«%  where  it  vm  held  by  the  natural  in- 
cnrfiiiton  of  the  leaf*  “ 


pJJL^ 


The  die*  were  snow 
extender that  on  moving  them  with  a nee- 
die  they  fell  to  pieces  In  three  days  the 
leavwwere  comparatively  dry,  the  secretion 
bad  been  aWirbed,  and  nothing  remained 
of  the  the*  hut  -the  outer  integuments.  The 
leave*  h/ofced  healthy  and  fresh,  bat  they 
would  not  secrete  as  before. 

December  i£>r  t placed  tiny  bit*  of  raw 
fresh  beef  on  ten  leave*  of  fV  pumila.  In 
six  hour#  the  secretion  was  fco  copious  that 
the  spov^tippei?  eoda  of  seven  leave*  were 
Tlie  secret had  aatugled  with  t ba 
juice  of  the  beef,  and  looked  hlcfodyv  but 
the  meat  tWelf  was  wbIM  and  tendy  iv  In 
a little  le«a  than  twelve  tire  fluid  bad 
changed  it  nuvr  looked  clear,  and  re- 

fuaineii  so  until  it  wo^y  gTaduady  ahsorbeil 

On  the  sama  day  t jmf  Itfta  t>f  aalt  beef 

on  eigld  v^i  her  leaves^  e^daily  0*  fre«h;  and 
vigorous  a*  rjiose  dis  which  I jmt  t Iw.  ft&viU 
beef,  hnt  the  rtsulf  «<a*-  V^ry' d . . The ' 
koves  sewreted,  Imt  dhl 
tion.  On \Uv  contrary,,  they  Mmwul  lirowu — 
were  killed— wherever  the  meivt  dbd  tbe  se- 
cretion that  tnitigkd  with  0j*  meat  touched 


>***** 


-m*  romtnociwu 

1,  ?.  p.  n^nUla.  8.  Multicellular  hair.  4„ 
tho'ftd.  & UnlcelUdar  hi.tr.  S.  fiiarni  in  Itasca  i>(  I nit 
It  Laai  of  V.  iut«v 


freti#  moar^  and  milk  and  fresh  bipod  af 
animals*  ' .'  V 

ibit  my  rniibi  ^urk  for  imtre  than  two 
tndntbs  out  th-aflttiger  spodes  at  pingbi- 
litt**  ami  /*»  (Jnlike  F.  |><i- 

of  tiia  afov^i  specie*  have  rnth^r 
targe  iUxd  tfUHHig  root^  and  fu-e  firmly  fixed 
in  iLim|v  «dil,  They  have  from  twenty -five 
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to  thirty  leaves,  often  three  inches  in  length, 
lying  flat  on  the  gronnd  in  a rosette.  The 
leaves  are  all  naturally  incurved.  Fig.  7 is 
an  outline  of  a leaf  of  P.  lutea , showing  in- 
curvation. Under  the  microscope  we  find 
precisely  the  same  organs — spiral  threads, 
glands,  etc. — that  we  find  in  the  smaller 
species. 

The  flower  stems  of  both  these  large  spe- 
cies are  often  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  and,  like  the  leaves,  they  are  sensi- 
tive, and  I find  the  same  spiral  coils  that  I 
see  in  the  leaves,  extending  along  their  en- 
tire length. 

In  the  morning,  if  the  flower  stems  are  not 
swayed  about  by  the  wind,  nearly  all  will  be 
found  to  have  a short  curve  near  the  calyx, 
so  as  to  bring  the  flower  to  face  the  east,  and 
the  spur  points  to  the  west ; in  the  evening 
it  is  reversed ; and  at  noon  the  flower  looks 
up  and  the  spur  points  downward. 

The  plants  with  which  I experimented 
were  set  in  boxes  of  wet  sand,  so  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  turn  them  around  when  they 
were  facing  the  east,  and  bring  the  back  of 
the  flower  to  the  sun.  I often  turned  them 
in  this  mauner,  and  recorded  the  time  it  took 
for  them  to  again  face  the  sun.  On  refer- 
ring to  my  notes,  I find  the  mornings  of  Feb- 
ruary 28  and  March  6 and  14  are  the  shortest 
times  recorded— only  a few  minutes’  varia- 
tion in  the  time.  March  6,  eighteen  flowers 
had  faced  the  sun  at  the  expiration  of  an 
hour  and  ten  minutes ; thirteen  others  made 
but  little  movement,  but  these  flowers  were 
old,  nearly  ready  to  fall.  The  flower  remains 
on  its  stem  several  days ; after  it  falls  the 
calyx  is  left  surrounding  the  seed-vessel, 
but  now  it  no  longer  follows  the  sun.  The 
yellow  flowers  of  P.  lutea  seem  to  possess 
this  characteristic  more  strongly  than  those 
of  P.  elatior . 

Thickly  scattered  over  the  whole  length 
of  the  flower  stems,  the  same  as  on  the 
leaves,  are  unicellular  hairs  tipped  with  se- 
cretory glands,  and  all  along  the  stems  mi- 
nute flies  are  held  by  the  viscid  secretion, 
and  rapidly  consumed.  Pinguicula  does  not 
capture  as  large  prey  as  some  species  of 
drosera,  but  I never  found  so  great  a num- 
ber of  flies,  even  on  the  thread-like  leaves 
of  Drosera  filiformis,  as  I have  found  on  the 
flower  stems  of  Pinguicula  lutea  and  Pinguid 
cula  elatior  ; but  I experimented  with  Dros- 
era filiformis  at  the  North,  where  these  small 
flies  are  not  so  numerous.  I can  not  see  that 
there  is  any  thing  to  attract  the  flies,  unless 
it  should  be  the  bright  flowers.  Every  warm 
evening  myriads  of  tiny  dipterous  flies  of 
another  species  are  attracted  by  the  light 
of  the  lamp,  where  they  scorch  their  wings 
and  fall  to  the  table,  so  that  every  lamp  is 
surrounded  by  dead  and  dying  victims.  In 
the  same  way  the  bright  flowers  of  pingui- 
cula may  attract  these  tiny  creatures,  and 
flitting  about  the  flowers,  they  oome  in  con- 


tact with  the  moist  stems  and  leaves,  where 
they  are  held  fast  and  consumed. 

The  pinguiculas  are  not  only  carnivorous, 
but  also  vegetable  feeders.  They  consume 
a large  amount  of  pollen.  The  long-leaved 
pine  ( Pinus  australis)  constitutes  almost  the 
entire  growth  of  the  pine-barrens,  and  the 
trees  bloom  while  the  pinguiculas  are  mak- 
ing their  most  rapid  growth.  Any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  pines  knows  wha't  a large 
amount  of  pollen  falls  annually  from  the 
trees.  I have  often  seen  pools  and  sluggish 
streams  of  water  almost  covered  with  this 
yellow  pollen  dust,  and  the  pinguiculas 
growing  as  they  do  under  and  among  these 
pine-trees,  I naturally  inferred  that  they 
must  catch  and  retain  a large  amount  of 
pollen ; so  bringing  a lens  to  bear  upon  the 
plants  where  they  grew,  I found  my  sus- 
picions confirmed — that  a large  amount  of 
pollen  was  mixed  with  small  flies.  The 
plants  were  secreting  copiously,  but  the  flies 
might  cause  the  secretion  independent  of 
the  pollen  ; so,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the 
pollen  was  really  digested,  I took  the  stam- 
inate  flowers  of  the  pine  to  my  study,  and 
dusted  the  pollen  over  fresh  leaves  of  Pin- 
guicula lutea,  which  I had  carefully  grown 
where  they  should  be  free  from  any  chance 
prey.  I put  the  pollen  on  so  thick  that  it 
lay  in  little  heaps.  8oon  the  leaves  were 
secreting,  and  the  pollen  was  gradually  dis- 
solved, and  disappeared  with  the  secretion. 

Many  other  experiments  I recorded,  which 
I will  not  inflict  on  the  reader  in  detail. 
The  plants  almost  invariably  attempted  to 
digest  every  thing  placed  on  their  leaves ; 
but  the  results  were  very  different.  Sub- 
stances from  which  they  could  obtain  no 
nourishment  caused  but  a slight  secretion, 
while  all  soft-bodied  insects  and  bits  of  fresh 
meat  caused  abundant  secretion.  And  even 
with  digestible  substances  there  was  often 
quite  a difference  in  the  time  it  took  to  dis- 
pose of  the  same  things.  Some  days  the  se- 
cretion was  much  more  copious  than  others. 
This  puzzled  me  for  a time,  until  I found 
that  on  rainy  days  insects  placed  on  the 
freshest  leaves  excited  but  little  secretion. 
The  drier  the  atmosphere,  the  better  the 
plants  worked.  So  I found  by  these  experi- 
ments that  I had  a vegetable  barometer,  and 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  rain  when  the 
plants  secreted  abundantly. 

The  movement  of  the  leaf  is  still  a puzzle 
to  me.  Some  leaves  folded  so  that  the  two 
edges  met  over  the  prey,  while  others  on 
the  same  plant,  that  secreted  aud  digested 
equally  well,  made  no  movement. 


DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

Dat  is  a snow-white  Dove  of  heaven. 

That  from  the  east  glad  message  brings: 
Night  Is  a stealthy,  evil  Raven, 

Wrapt  to  the  eyes  in  his  black  wings. 

T.  B.  Aldkiou. 
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MASON  AND  DIXON’S  LINE. 

THE  name  of “Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line”  is 
one  that  to  the  rising  generation  is  fast 
losing  its  significance  and  power,  thongh  for 
the  first  half  of  the  century  it  was  in  every 
one’s  mouth,  echoed  in  halls  of  legislation, 
repeated  in  courts  of  justice,  and  shouted  in 
political  gatherings  as  the  watch-word  and 
battle-cry  of  slavery  on  the  one  hand  and 
freedom  on  the  other.  Bancroft,  in  his  sec- 
ond volume,  speaks  of  it  as  “ forming  the 
present  division  between  the  States  resting 
on  free  labor  and  the  States  that  tolerate 
slavery and  he  adds,  “ that  it  is  so  is  due 
not  to  the  philanthropy  of  the  Quakers 
alone,  but  to  climate.”  But  as  early  as  1854 
Latrobe,*  with  clearer  foresight  and  discern- 
ment, says : “ Perhaps  less  to  climate  than  to 
interest.  Slavery  south  of  Mason  and  Dix- 
on’s line  will  cease  to  exist  so  soon  as  it 
ceases  to  be  the  interest  of  land-holders  to 
hold  and  work  their  fields  with  slaves. 
Bancroft’s  mistake,”  he  adds,  “is  in  at- 
tributing slavery  to  climate,  which  is  un- 
changing, and  would  make  the  institution 
lasting,  instead  of  to  intereet,  which  is  change- 
able, and  may  cause  slavery  to  cease  to  , 
exist.”  I 

Looking  upon  the  map  of  the  United 
States,  one  naturally  asks,  “ why  the  south- 
ern line  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  continued 
to  the  New  Jersey  shore,  why  the  eastern 
line  of  Maryland  does  not  there  strike  it, 
and  why  a circle  should  be  the  northern 
boundary  of  Delaware,  the  odd  result  of 
which  has  been  to  leave  so  narrow  a strip 
of  Pennsylvania  between  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  that  the  ball  of  one’s  foot  may 
be  in  the  former  and  the  heel  in  the  latter, 
while  the  instep  forms  an  arch  over  a por- 
tion of  the  Key-stone  State  itself.”  The  ex- 
planation is  connected  with  the  “line”  of 
which  we  are  speaking. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1681,  William  Penn 
obtained  a grant  of  land  westward  of  the 
Delaware  and  northward  of  Maryland,  a part 
of  the  southern  boundary  of  which  was  to  be 
“ a circle  drawn  at  twelve  miles  distant  from 
Newcastle  northwards,  and  westwards  unto 
the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  north- 
ern latitude mid  in  ike  difficulty  of  tracing 
this  circle  was  the  origin  of  the  work  of  Mason 
and  Dixon. 

In  August,  1681,  Penn,  through  his  agent 
Markham,  had  received  “that  extensive  for- 
est lying  twelve  miles  northward  of  New- 
castle, on  the  western  side  of  the  Delaware,” 
and  early  in  the  following  year  Markham 
met  Lord  Baltimore  at  Upland,  now  Ches- 
ter, to  settle  the  boundaries  of  the  two  prov- 
inces. Upland,  which  was  supposed  to  be 

9 See  hlfl  valuable  address  before  the  Historical  So* 
dety  of  Pennsylvania  in  1854,  to  which  the  writer  is 
indebted  for  most  of  the  facts,  and  often  for  the  lan- 
guage, of  this  article. 


north  of  the  Maryland  line,  was  found  by 
observation  to  be  twelve  miles  south  of  it, 
and  in  view  of  this  fact  Penn’s  agent  de- 
clined acting,  and  went  to  England  to  con- 
sult with  Penn  himself.  Now  Penn  had 
from  the  beginning  been  dissatisfied  that 
so  much  of  his  province  was  inland,  and 
that  the  passage  to  it  up  Delaware  Bay  was 
so  difficult  and  dangerous,  especially  in  the 
winter  season,  and  had  sought,  but  in  vain, 
from  the  Duke  of  York  for  a grant  of  the 
Delaware  colony.  At  length,  however,  the 
grant  was  made,  in  August,  1682,  conveying 
to  Penn  the  town  of  Newcastle,  with  a ter- 
ritory twelve  miles  around  it,  and  the  tract 
of  land  extending  southward  from  it  on  the 
river  Delaware  as  far  as  to  Cape  Henlopen — 
a grant  doubly  important  to  Penn  from  the 
discovery  of  the  true  latitude  of  Upland. 
And  with  this  grant  in  view  Penn  came  to 
America,  and  took  possession  of  the  territory 
October  28, 1682. 

The  conclusion  thus  reached  was  resisted 
by  Lord  Baltimore;  and  an  appeal  being 
made  to  the  king  in  council,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations, who,  as  a compromise,  divided  the 
peninsula  north  of  a line  west  from  Cape 
Henlopen  between  the  two  parties,  so  that 
“ Penn  obtained  a way  to  his  too  backward- 
lying  province  just  as  wide  and  as  long  as 
the  present  State  of  Delaware.”  This  was 
on  the  13th  of  November,  1685,  when  the 
Duke  of  York,  under  whom  Penn  claimed, 
had  become  king.  But  in  the  political 
changes  of  the  next  twenty -three  years 
both  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  were  tak- 
en from  their  proprietors;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  accession  of  Qneen  Anne  that  Penn 
was  able  (June  23, 1706)  to  obtain  an  order 
in  council  enforcing  the  decision  of  1685, 
though  even  then  nothing  was  done  under 
it.  In  1718  Penn  died,  and  in  1723  we  find 
his  widow  arranging  with  Lord  Baltimore 
to  preserve  peace  on  the  borders  for  eight- 
een months,  in  the  hope  that  within  that 
time  the  boundaries  might  be  finally  set- 
tled. But  it  was  not  till  May  10, 1732,  that 
a deed  was  executed  between  the  children 
and  devisees  of  Penn  and  the  great-grand- 
son of  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  “ agreeing 
upon  a line  due  west  from  Cape  Henlopen* 
across  the  peninsula,  from  whose  centre  an- 
other line  should  be  drawn  tangent  to  a cir- 
cle twelve  miles  from  Newcastle,  while  a 
meridian  from  the  tangent  point  should  be 
continued  to  within  fifteen  miles  from  Phil- 
adelphia, whence  should  be  traced  the  par- 
allel of  latitude  westward  that  was  to  di- 
vide the  provinces.  8hould  the  meridian 


9 Not  the  present  Cape  Henlopen,  which  on  Lord 
Baltimore's  map  is  called  Cape  Cornelias,  bat  tbs 
point,  about  fifteen  miles  south,  where  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Delaware  come  together  on  the  ocean. 
On  the  latest  map  of  Maryland  it  Is  marked  as  Fen- 
wick's Island. 
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cut  a segment  from  the  circle,  the  segment 
was  to  be  a part  of  Newcastle  County.  This 
parallel  of  latitude  is  the  “ Mason  and  Dix- 
on’s line”  of  history. 

But  to  execute  this  deed  of  1732  on  parch- 
ment, says  Latrobe,  was  a different  thing 
from  executing  it  on  the  disputed  territory. 
First,  there  was  difficulty  as  to  the  point  in 
Newcastle  that  was  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
oirole ; then  it  was  questioned  whether  the 
twelve  miles  were  to  be  its  radius  or  its  cir- 
cumference ; and  last,  there  was  a doubt 
about  the  true  Cape  Henlopen.  And  then 
other  difficulties  and  chancery  proceedings, 
protracted  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury, still  kept  the  vexed  question  unsettled ; 
so  that  it  has  well  been  said,  “ If  there  was 
any  thing  that  could  equal  the  faculty  of 
the  Marylanders  for  making  trouble  in  this 
matter,  it  was  the  untiring  perseverance 
with  which  the  Penns  devoted  themselves 
to  the  contest,  and  followed  their  opponents 
in  all  their  doublings.”  And  in  the  end 
they  had  their  reward;  for  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1760,  another  deed  was  executed,*  as  a 
result  of  which  the  controversy  was  finally 
closed.  Under  this  deed  commissioners  were 
appointed,  who  at  once  undertook  the  com- 
pletion of  the  east  and  west  peninsular  lino, 
and  the  tracing  of  the  twelve-mile  circle. 
But  the  progress  made  was  very  slow ; and 
at  the  end  of  three  years  they  had  completed 
little  more  than  the  peninsular  line  and  the 
measurement  of  a radius.  This  delay  seems 
greatly  to  have  disappointed  the  proprie- 
tors ; for  on  the  4th  of  August,  1763,  Thomas 
and  Richard  Penn,  and  Lord  Baltimore,  the 
great-grandson  of  Cecilias,  the  first  patentee, 
then  being  together  in  London,  agreed  with 
Charles  Mason  and  James  Dixon  “to  mark, 
run  out,  settle,  fix,  and  determine  all  such 
parts  of  the  circle,  marks,  lines,  and  bound- 
aries as  were  mentioned  in  the  several  articles 
or  commissions,  and  were  not  completed.” 

Of  these  two*  “ mathematicians  aud  sur- 
veyors,” as  they  are  called,  but  little  is 
known.  Mason  ia  said  to  have  been  an 
assistant  of  Dr.  Bradley  at  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory at  Greenwich.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety March  27,  1767,  as  Dixon  also  was 
April  1, 1768 ; and  in  the  notice  of  their  elec- 
tion each  is  styled  “ surveyor,  of  London.” 
In  addition  to  running  the  boundary  line 
as  described  in  this  article,  Mason  and  Dixon, 
under  instructions  from  the  Royal  Society, 
also  determined  the  length  of  a degree  of 
latitude  in  the  provinces  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
at  length  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 


• This  deed  Latrobe  speaks  of  as  u s treatise  in  itself, 
and  whether  for  technical  accuracy  (as  a rare  piece  of 
conveyancing),  legal  learning,  or  historical  interest, 
not  surpassed  by  any  paper  of  its  kind.”  Its  duplicate 
original  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Maryland 
at  Annapolis,  which  was  formerly  called  Prosidm ms. 


And  after  their  occupation  in  America  they 
were  both  employed,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Royal  Society,  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  across  the  sun,  as  seen  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  1769.  And  when  Mayer’s 
lunar  tables  were  sent  to  London  to  compete 
for  the  prize  offered  by  the  Board  of  Longi- 
tude, Masoii  made  improvements  and  correc- 
tions in  them,  and  they  were  published  as 
“Mayer’s  Lunar  Tables,  improved  by  Mr. 
Charles  Mason,”  in  1787.  Dixon  died  at 
Durham,  England,  in  1777 ; and  Mason,  who 
came  back  to  this  country,  died  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  February,  1787. 

Leaving  England  in  August,  they  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1763,  and  at  once  entered  upon  their  work. 
Bancroft  erroneously  speaks  of  them  as  hav- 
ing run  the  line  in  1761 ; but  they  did  not 
commence  it  till  1764,  and  it  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1767,  and  not  finally  marked  till 
1768.  Adopting  the  peninsular  east  and 
west  line  of  their  predecessors,  as  also 
their  radius  and  tangent  point,  they  still 
had  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  tangent 
from  the  middle  point  of  the  peninsular 
line  to  “ the  tangent  point,”  and  the  merid- 
ian from  thence  to  a point  fifteen  miles 
south  of  the  most  southern  part  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  with  the  arc  of  the  circle 
to  the  west  of  it,  the  fifteen  miles  distance, 
and  the  parallel  of  latitude  westward  from 
its  termination.  But  so  accurate  had  been 
the  work  of  the  previous  surveyors  that 
Mason  and  Dixon  record,  in  their  proceed- 
ings of  November  13,  1764,  that  the  true 
tangent  line,  as  ascertained  by  themselves 
with  their  superior  instruments,  “would 
not  pass  one  inch  to  the  westward  or  east- 
ward” of  the  post,  marking  the  tangent 
point,  set  in  the  ground  by  the  surveyors 
who  had  gone  before  them;  so  that,  after 
all,  “the  sighting  along  poles  and  the  rude 
chain  measurements  of  1761  and  1762  would 
have  answered  every  purpose,  had  the  pro- 
prietors so  thought.” 

Having  verified  the  tangent  point,  they 
next  measured  on  its  meridian  fifteen  miles 
from  the  parallel  of  the  most  southern  part 
of  Philadelphia,  and  so  ascertained  the 
northeastern  comer  of  Maryland,  which 
was,  of  course,  the  beginning  of  the  paral- 
lel agreed  upon  as  the  boundary  between 
the  provinces.  And  on  this  parallel  they 
ran  their  course  due  westward,  cutting  down 
the  forests  before  them,  as  we  learn  from 
their  field-notes,  so  as  to  form  “a  viato”  eight 
yards  wide,  in  the  middle  of  which  they  set 
up  their  posts  to  mark  the  line  of  the  par- 
allel surveyed.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1765, 
they  had  carried  this  parallel  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna. By  the  27th  of  October  they 
had  reached  the  North  Mountain,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  they  ascended  to  see  the  course 
of  the  Potomac;  and  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1766,  we  find  them  on  the  summit  of  the 
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Little  Alleghany,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
summer’s  work.  The  Indiana  were  now 
troublesome,  and  for  the  next  year  negotia- 
tions with  the  Six  Nations  became  neces- 
sary, and  as  these  were  not  concluded  before 
May,  it  was  not  till  the  8th  of  J une  that  the 
surveyors  took  up  their  work  where  they 
had  left  it  the  preceding  year.  On  the  14th 
of  June  they  had  reached  the  summit  of  the 
Great  Alleghany,  escorted  by  a deputation 
of  the  Six  Nations.  But  the  roving  Indians 
of  the  wilderness  began  to  give  them  uneasi- 
ness, and  in  September  twenty-six  of  their 
assistants  left  them  through  fear  of  the 
Shawnees  and  Delawares.  Still,  however, 
with  other  assistants  who  had  been  sent 
for,  they  pressed  on  with  their  work,  and 
at  length  reached  a point  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  miles  from  the  river  Delaware, 
and  within  thirty-six  miles  of  the  whole 
distance  to  be  run,  when  they  came  to  an 
Indian  war-path  in  the  forest.  Here  their 
Indian  escorts  tell  them  that  it  is  the  will 
of  the  Six  Nations  that  their  surveys  shall 
come  to  an  end ; and  as  there  is  no  appeal 
from  this  decision,  they  leave  their  work, 
return  to  Philadelphia,  report  all  the  facts 
to  the  commissioners,  and  receive  an  hon- 
orable discharge  on  the  26th  of  December, 
1707.  At  a later  date  the  line  was  run  out 
to  its  termination  by  others,  and  a caisson 
of  stones  some  five  feet  high,  in  the  forest, 
now  marks  the  termination  of  Mason  and 
Dixon’s,  line,  so  far  as  it  is  the  southern 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  north  and 
south  line  which  divides  Delaware  from 
Maryland  is  really  a part  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line,  so  that  the  popular  impression 
that  “ the  line”  was  the  boundary  between 
the  Free  and  Slave  States  is  an  error.  For 
slavery  existed  in  Delaware  (which  is  both 
east  and,  by  its  circular  northern  bounda- 
ry, north  of  the  line  dividing  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania)  until  it  was  abolished  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  i oa$  the  boundary 
between  freedom  and  slavery  where  it  ran 
east  and  west  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  but  not  where  it  ran  north  and 
south  between  Maryland  and  Delaware. 
And  then,  again,  the  southern  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania,  being  limited  to  five  degrees 
of  longitude,  was  not  long  enough  to  take 
the  line  to  the  Ohio  Biver ; and  as  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  State  was  to  be  a me- 
ridian, and  the  course  of  the  Ohio  upward 
inclined  irregularly  to  the  east,  the  conse- 
quence was  that  a narrow  strip  was  left  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  meridian,  belonging 
to  Virginia,  which  is  known  as  the  “Pan 
Handle,”  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  handle  of  a frying-pan,  the  body  of  the 
State  forming  the  pan  itself. 

The  line,  or  rather  lines,  of  which  the 
history  has  thus  been  given  were  directed, 
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both  by  the 
agreement  of 
the  parties  and 
by  the  decree  of 
Lord  Hard  wicke, 
to  be  marked  in 
a particular  man- 
ner. And  ac- 
cordingly the 
surveyors  erect- 
ed at  the  end 
of  every  mile  a stokes  marking 
stone  having  P tub  boundary 
on  th«  nn«  riHa  between  penn- 

on  tne  one  siae  flYLVANIA  AllD 
and  M on  the  marylabdw 
other,  and  at  the 
end  of  every  fifth  mile  a larger 
stone,  with  the  arms  of  the 
Penns  on  one  side  and  those  of  the  Balti- 
more family  on  the  other.*  These  stones 
are  of  oolitic  limestone,  or  the  Portland 
stone  of  Great  Britain.  They  were  all  care- 
fully cut  in  England,  and  sent  over  to  this 
country  as  they  were  needed;  but  as  the 
last  ship-load  came  after  the  location  of 
the  stones  was  interrupted,  many  of  them 
were  left  near  Fort  Frederick, t where  the 
writer  has  seen  one  used  as  the  corner-stone 
and  support  of  a 
corn -house,  and 
four  or  five  mak- 
ing the  steps  to 
the  front-door  of 
a negro’s  cabin. 

They  were  regu- 
larly set  up  on 
the  parallel  sur- 
veyed as  far  as 
Sideling  Hill ; 
but  as  here  all 
wheel  transpor- 
tation ceased  in 
1766,  the  further  marking  of 
the  line  was  a vista  out  in  the 
woods,  eight  yards  wide,  with 
piles  of  stone  on  the  crests  of 
all  the  mountain  ranges,  built 
some  eight  feet  high,  as  far  as  the  summit 
of  the  Alleghany,  beyond  which  the  line  was 
marked  with  posts,  around  which  stones  and 
earth  were  heaped,  the  better  to  indicate  and 
preserve  them. 


thb  five-mile 

STONES. 


* In  1768,  on  a re-examination  of  the  Une,  it  was 
found  that  the  stone  at  “ the  middle  point**  on  the 
peninsular  east  and  west  line  had  been  dag  up  by 
persons  engaged  In  money  digging,  the  belief  being 
prevalent  that  Kidd  and  others  had  landed  and  burled 
their  treasures  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake.  And 
it  was  evidently  supposed  by  the  Ignorant  diggers  that 
the  stone,  with  its  armorial  bearings,  waa  placed  by 
the  freebooters  to  mark  the  place  where  they  had 
burled  their  treasures. 

t Fort  Frederick  is  a well-preserved  relic  of  the  co- 
lonial times.  It  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Po- 
tomac, In  Washington  County,  Maryland,  about  fifty 
miles  below  Cumberland.  It  was  built  of  stone,  at  a 
cost  of  some  $88,000,  in  1766-66,  under  the  direction 
of  Governor  Sharpe. 
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The  atAge-coach  waits;  bat  little  cares  she 
What  faces  pleasantly  smile  to  see 
Her  jostled  glosses  and  tombled  cap. 

Big  George’s  hands  the  trunk  unstrap 
And  bear  It  Id  ; white  two  light-heeled 
Young  Mercuries  fly  to  the  mowing  field. 

And  shriek  and  beckon,  and  meet  half-way 
The  old  grnn’tbef,  tame  and  gaunt  and  grav¥ 
Coat  on  arm,  half  fn  alarm, 

Striding  over  the  atony  farm. 

The  good  news  clears  hi*  cloudy  face* 

And  he  cries,  as  he  quicken#  hie  anxious  pace, 
“Tom?  Tom  come  borne  T* 

With  twitching  check  and  quivering  Hd 
<A  soft  heart  under  the  hard  Hnca  htd), 

And  “ Tom,  how  d*e  do?"  In  a husky  voice. 

Be  grasp*  with  rough,  strong  hand  the  hoy’*— • 
A boy's  no  more,  ••  l shouldn't  have  known 
That  beard.*  While  Tom'*  fine  barytone 
Rolls  out  from  hfo  deep  cheat  cheerily* 

44  You're  hale  » ever,  Tm  glad  to  nee.* 

In  the  low  hack  porch  the  mother  aland*. 

And  mb#  her  glasses  with  trembling  luMs, 
And,  smiling  with  eye*  that  blear  and  Wink, 
Chime*  ha,  *'t  never!"  and  M Orrty  think  1 
Our  Tom'*  come  home!" 


Wmt  its  heavily  rocking  and  swinging  load. 
The  stage-coach  rolls  up  the  mountain  road. 
The  mowers  lean  on  their  scythes  and  nay, 
“Hutto!  wbat  brings  Big  George  this  way?" 
The  children  climb  the  slate,  and  wait 
To  see  blm  drive  pa*t  the  door-yard  gate; 
When,  four  In  hand,  sedate  and  grand, 

He  brings  the  old  craft  like  a ship  to  land. 
At  the  window,  mild  grandmotherly  eyes 
Beam  from  their  glasses  with  quaint  eurprlee. 


Grow  wide  with  wonder,  and  guess,  and  doubt; 
Then  a quick,  half-atifled  vole*  shriek*  oct, 

♦*  Tom  t Turn's  come  home  iM 

The  face  at  the  casement  disappears. 

To  shine  at  the  door,  *U  joy  and  tears, 

Aa  a traveler,  duaty  and  bearded  and  brown, 

Over  the  wheel  step*  lightly  down. 

" Well,  mother  p “Xy  soul"  And  to  hla  breast 
A t orvrard-iotterlog  form  is  pressed. 

She  Ik*  there,  and  cries  there;  now  at  orms-length 
Admin**  hi*  manly  sue  and  strength 
i While  be  wink*  hard  one  mktj  eye)". 

Than  call*  to  the  youngster*  aUriog  nigh— 
a Quick!  go  for  jour  grander ? mu,  bo ya,  run  l 
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TOM’S  COME  HOME. 


ViMr .j|«vtifar  **'&> 

I.T4$$i^h'  «b*  i^w\  Mf.  ijf  Vf  iV*  dfrigrftcfe 

*M  roAH^kg*  do  >*w  tn&jfra-t . 

[;  b ViSftW}'  e d3»*«tCOl  "bfl*.*  ;;• 

1*4#*#  Uko  d f.ihs  'iKiVf?. 

!$*$£•  vi  .V'To”^W  JO*  frou%*  CAO'*-: 
ir,  life  'p*&t  *hc  evcirtfc  U»  hjfcWi 
;:$Wttty'srj  ibr;  what.  it  i#  t/und  *0  *iifl)ly  . 
i t«vrtOb&.  y«t4U. 

JlJlMfM  itftOKv  ^iVHfca 

Vm  Mu&.kfgt,  ii  V>v \)y  tffritiri  ^vk>  , 

/•  ■ - '; ?$'<;'■" ' / T \}h>. &: f»?  &m* ' tew*- *\  * 


With  qaeathm  and  joke  sod  Miccdobb 
He  brustus*  bis  hat,  they  dost  Ms  coai^. 

While  ail  the  household  (pillv*tif  near— 

Tanned  urchins,  eager  to  &ee  and  hear, 

And  large-eyed,  dnrk-eytd,  Mf  young  mother, 
Widow  of  Tom**  unlucky  brother. 

Who  turned  om  ill,- and  %va«  drowned  *1  the  mjUl? 
The  stricken  old  people  moiuii  .Mini  etiU, 

And  tlte  hope  of  their  lives  In  him  undone  ' 

Hut  grief  for  fb»  titor+/foi«*  rolftwl  -*ro-r- 
Their  beat-beloved  aod  ohlbftt  fefif— 

I fi  all  torgoUean  or  inani^l  yi  jb&;- 

JW  T oW*  corny  Nm* 


>y*ei  'fig*  Hwi-ifcdtf'l  JTooV  r< #t I*  ♦hi’  fty'Hd ; 

«WJ  *<»$u4  To  i|)>  -t&Mk 

T(u.  -^f  tt?d<V* ; hrt# -«iik 

It#f  *■..  »t  gft&kj :‘  tfti$  U«-  you  /birds  7 

tffwu  s***/' fcwjjfk/  . t*  hr..)c*.4i  ^ijiv*', 

S*»W  at  i r:jy»  M-  » ,fl ^ vr*l4M&  MU  >M'ib  • 

Abd— T*yo<  V it*  To  tjV't  ta$M  S\ 

The.  uhnYfc****  Iff  iWlI 

Bat ‘^V  him  i o 

•And  VS***  *f  * b*n?;  .fo*  VjpA‘  . 

!rh(iv  ■)&>  thfr  ^?n02y;b  i*l  :$  ir»ert*ei;  ts?jWu 

loiu,  ibT 

' i Ar.d5»^  •*.  '.  ; ; 

• T^V'd -k4»f*..1t5  tfiftlf’ftc  tiwwi  nrntjr^ 

: \m.f  j4*nd^  )•->  f<*Vt 

' Ani  -eitJjfaA  .‘#H  ’“Wt ' 

%#'&*.  }*■  5®w»ix  ifc  ’^K-;  :**>  v • 

/t-lf#  »d*l  VtAtir  fb:S«iMT«fiidb}| 


Wt  Tom  wm  oe>W  yhittl/  ' 

Though  Toro  wt»*  »u.'5#3y,  vt^  -wUd; 

But  bin  owh  ihtd 
Of  blow*  or  bl » vtftM  lo  hejir ; 

•nn  et  lael  he  bafd,  u tlfire  ii»  no  room 
Forr  both— l ■#*  tn  Now  M to  wl»r>m 


Scmit  ^r^ce  wtti  ahbwn  ha*  proved  rht  one 
Largo*heiiriUjily  tiprfght,  truety  *>n  j 
And  wf*U  inay  The  old  Yolks  joy  to  rtnd 
His  brow  imj  frank  and  his  eve  so  hind, 

No  shadow  of  *11  th«*  fw*t  fcllcwtfd  4 
To  ironhle  1W  jTOHrrit  ho«r,  or  cloud 
Hi*  welcome  I»owb. 


0t*  trtrok  onTocked,  the  H*i  fv^  tub*, 

And  lay*  oot  curtoaa,  eoatty  g!f»; 

Fof  Torn  ha*  pr twpereil  elni»  ha  went 
hi#  long  Kif-nunlrthtnent, 

Eaeh  yonngaferV  gl**-,  n»  he  hiig*  Ills  «Tnn» 
The  wfdpwV  snrpHw);  and  the  old  fofke*  ait 
Of  H&scTiottite  pride  hi  * oon  m fowA, 
ThHU  him  with  gunrron* 

And  he  tlilnka,  “ Atn  I that  lonely  lad 
Who  went  off  ■ friendless  pbof,  and  sod 
That  dixmal  day  from  my  f*vhcrV*]o*r  F* 
And  car  It  be  tree  be  hi  hehe  n&ta  *no» 
in  his  childhood'*  home  7 


!$h‘ imrii+fji  '4\i<«  fi t»d 

'TbA  {.low*  of  itef.  ;4,morti  cOXi 

.,  t ..  ....  .A* 


*•  W IPOitW  dar  k pjt  v^oe ; 

'i^ctb  Utr  .Y-'utO*  M*ivm  w'lf.i^pb'd  Hr»*  fno  ,o>d 

jF^.  VV : -ffoVT'- V- / rr  ‘ '*'  • ' 

>0*  fattii’ ^MlfEijtr  ;•• . --'>•  < ■ , v 

■‘Tl|lg-irp>4©Atbal*  b#i»iy;«  X rfi 

'.•.'  .;.V;;  j&i# . ’Sjj^jeirVk* . • :- rf ..; 

Vb*>.  drW,  iwta*  hfs  £$  \ >T; 

h&&\  At  ^’fhy-  v^Arterr,  CVt»f‘v^ftA)T 
A ml  ^ rjiM.-ifi  i a j^u^jryjr T*  JVHh;  ^ i 

ThM  J5  rcu>,  f)i#H'Q0Jft:  to  rjj3V>i*  rvttu% 


TJs  bard  to  think  of  hta  t>rother  dead. 

And  n widow  und  orji bans  hers  lit  hi*  et/ad— 
So  hul*  seem*  changed  starve  they  irerjs  young  I 
The  row  ol  p^p*  where  Hie  hat*  wore  hong ; 
The  checkered  chimney  and  heart h of  brick* ; 
The  sober  old  dock;  with  it*  lonesome  tick* 
And  shrill,  loud  chime  lot  the  flying  time  J 
Ths  attur*  the  hero  feet  ixewi  to  climb, 

Tom  chasing  tiUyvtfid  bedfeUow  Will ; 


And  there  . la  tun  small  low  bedroom  still, 

And  the  fable  be  bad  when  * lit  He  lad: 

Ah,  Tom,  d <m  it  make  you  «*d  or  glad, 

Thl*  coming  buwiPt 

TomV  lieari.  fa.  inured.  uNow  don’t  mind  mol 
I am  no  he^ 

“Arab  father.  I wy  I't—yrHH  the  ol4*H»#  BrttgW 
u l)onvt  MU  i<*  roe  any  Jbtt&i  cabri 
But  go  now  raid  show  rn«*  the  almn1  and  swine 
And  the  c*ni^wher*  ir  that  ?o}f  r*f  wine  ?— 
Ami  the  farm  *nt3  cpofw-^)#  b«fv«rf  oyef  t 
I'd  ilka  a <baiic«  at  ihe  oats  and  clover  i 
I can  wp«,  you’ll  dud,  and  CiTwile  and  Mod* 


Load  bay,  siow  aw»y,  juich,  rake  bet. In d ; 

For  i know  d htyffie  from  * welbaweep  yet 
tn  *n  boor  Til  omi w*  jfcm  rjrtitis  forgei 

That  We  b*en  tnw«  boftie:M 

He  plark?  from  lb*  f>*£  an  oM  Yirrn  hat. 

And  with  cordial  chat  uptro  Ibis  *nd  that, 

Tom  walks  with  hlk  infkcr  ahdnt  Die  ptscA 
Tberr'a  a pensive  grace  ip  his  Mrs  young  face 
As  they  bdltir  no d#*r  the  oixluinj  Vr»u*a, 

An  be  hrsrahMi ..once  mom  ftp*  mounrain  breexe, 
And  Ipnke  frmn  tbt*  niltrlde  fur  «w«y> 
t)ver  pasture  *nd  <V*Vow4  and  debt  r»f  hay, 

To  the  fcuuy  pwk*  of  the  *xur*  range* 

Winch  change  b»rcvv»r,  ypt  never  chan  pa 
The  wild  sweet  winds  Ms  Welcome  hfow : 

Ei'tto  aid  J4em«dw»ek  i#  know 

Tim 1 luro’s  ciune  homo. 


r*<*p«*  f5>  * .*i>  *R  b'*v  Ti/*r  voV^f  vhvsp- 
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To  lift  the  mortgage  and  dear  the  score. 

Should  never  have  bad  that  chance  before. 

From  this  time  forth  you  are  free  from  care; 

Your  troubles  I share;  your  burdens  I bear. 

So  promise  to  quit  bard  work,  and  say 
That  you'll  give  yourselves  a holiday. 

Now,  father!  now,  mother!  you  can’t  refuse; 

For  what's  a son  for,  and  what’s  the  use 
Of  his  coming  home  ?” 

And  so  there  is  cheer  In  the  house  to-night 
It  can  hardly  hold  so  much  delight. 

Tom  wanders  forth  across  the  lot, 

And,  under  the  stars — though  Tom  Is  not 
So  pious  as  boys  sometimes  have  been— 

Thanks  Heaven,  that  turned  his  thoughts  from  sin, 
And  blessed  him,  and  brongbt  him  home  once  more. 
And  now  he  knocks  at  a cottage  door, 

For  one  who  has  waited  many  a year 
In  hope  that  thrilling  sound  to  hear; 

Who,  happy  as  other  hearts  may  be. 

Knows  well  there  is  none  so  glad  as  she 
That  Tom’s  come  home. 


VANDELEUR. 

THE  day  was  closing  in  storm  and  dark- 
ness. The  clouds,  ink-hued  and  swollen; 
seemed  almost  to  touch  the  river,  whioh  roll- 
ed, black  and  sullen,  between  its  snow-cov- 
ered banks.  As  I gazed  from  the  window 
across  the  whitened  lawn,  where  the  bare 
trees  tossed  their  gaunt  branches  and  groan- 
ed beneath  the  fury  of  the  blast,  to  the 
beetling  cliffs  and  the  leaden  river,  my  heart 
was  weighed  down  by  a strange  dread. 
Even  the  distant  view  of  the  town  was  shut 
out  by  the  fast-falling  snow. 

“Why,  oh,  why  did  Edward  bring  me 
here?”  I groaned,  as  I had  often  done  be- 
fore. 

The  answer  was  easy.  We  were  not  rich, 
and  the  long  and  expensive  illness  of  my 
brother’s  wife  had  not  only  eonsnmed  his 
little  all,  but  plunged  us  deeply  in  debt. 
So  when  a friend  offered  him  this  place  rent 
free  for  a year,  lonely  and  ruinous  as  it  was, 
he  did  not  dare  to  refuse  the  offer.  Lonely  ! 
It  was  desolation  complete  and  absolute. 
Only  five  miles  from  the  great  city,  whose 
hum  could  be  faintly  heard  on  still  days, 
whose  glimmering  lights  could  be  distinct- 
ly seen  across  the  river  on  clear  evenings, 
and  yet  a positive  wilderness.  The  near- 
est and,  indeed,  only  neighbor  of  onr  own 
standing  was  a mile  away,  through  roads 
now  blocked  with  snow.  Civilization  sent 
only  its  waifs  and  strays  here,  in  the  form 
of  tramps  and  target  companies.  Dark  sto- 
ries were  told  of  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy 
road  which  lay  between  us  and  Slongha, 
the  little  village  whence  a ferry  communi- 
cated with  New  York.  Burglars  and  high- 
waymen were  by  no  means  unknown  on 
that  lonely  way,  and  in  the  dark  woods  that 
bordered  it  murder  had  more  than  once  been 
deftly  done.  Sometimes  Edward  came  that 
way,  but  to-night  I was  glad  to  know  that 
he  had  chosen  rather  to  return  by  the  little 
steamboat  Rattler,  which  wonld  land  him  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  and  only  a few  min- 


utes’ walk  from  his  home.  How  the  wind 
howled ! It  rattled  at  the  windows  of  the 
crazy  old  frame  house  until  the  curtains 
puffed  out  aud  swayed  slowly  inward  like 
bellying  sails.  . 

I started  with  a vague  terror  as  the  par- 
lor door  opened.  It  was  only  onr  old  Aont 
Sukey,  who  had  lived  with  us  since  we  were 
children. 

“ Miss  Esther,  hadn’t  Sam  better  shet  up 
de  stable  f I’ve  done  milkin’,  an’  he  can’t 
git  de  cow  hi  nohow  ef  he  don’t  make 
haste.” 

“ Is  the  wind  going  down,  aunty  T” 

“ Laws,  no,  Miss  Esther.  Don’  you  yere 
him  a-howlin’  an’  a-tearin’  like  he  was  gwiue 
tear  down  all  creation!  Mass’  Ed’ard  ’ll 
hab  to  put  up  in  town  dis  yer  night,  sure.” 

“Is  it  so  bad  as  that,  Aunt  Sukey!”  I 
asked,  with  a sinking  heart. 

“ Laws,  yes,  chile.  You  dunno  what  ’tia, 
in  yere.  Dat  little  Rattler  couldn’  stan’  dis 
wind.  She’ll  lay  up  to-night,  sure.  Neb* 
ber  you  min’,  honey.  If  Mass’  Ed’ard  can’t 
come,  nobody  else  kin.  ’Tain’t  no  night  fo’ 
bugglars  to  be  roun’.  Dey’s  mighty  keerfol 
gen’lemen  ob  deir  helf,  dey  is — don’  like  git 
deir  feet  wet.  He  1 he  1 he !” 

And  Aunt  Snkey’s  cheerful  laugh  echoed 
faintly  along  the  hall  as  she  vanished. 

The  wood  fire  flashed  up  brightly,  the 
curtains  were  drawn,  and  the  table  spread 
with  its  glittering  glass  and  china.  Gradu- 
ally the  feeling  of  shelter  and  comfort  stole 
into  my  heart,  and  I forgot  for  a while  my 
vague  terrors.  But  as  I returned  through 
the  long  dark  hall  from  an  errand  to  my 
own  room,  they  rushed  over  me  with  fresh 
and  living  power.  What  ailed  me  ! I was 
by  no  means  a timid  or  nervous  person,  and 
this  was  not  the  first  time  I had  been  shut 
up  here  in  storm  and  darkness.  Yet  now, 
as  the  light  of  the  candle  I oarried  flared 
and  flickered  in  the  draught  that  swept 
through  the  old  house,  my  heart  sank  down 
and  quivered  in  sympathy  with  it.  Just  as 
I reached  the  hall  door,  the  sound  of  a foot- 
step upon  the  piazza  outside  struck  my  ear. 
Could  it  be  Edward!  Impossible,  at  this 
hour.  But  if  uot  Edward,  then  who  ! I am 
ashamed  to  confess  that  at  the  first  sound 
of  the  thundering  knock  which  followed,  I 
nearly  dropped  my  candle  and  fled,  but  the 
very  shame  of  such  cowardice  restrained 
me,  and  advancing  to  the  door,  I asked, 
with  a voice  as  firm  as  I could  make  it, 

“ Who  is  there  !” 

“ ‘ Friend  to  this  ground,  and  liegeman  to 
the  Dane  V ” was  the  reply,  and  my  keart 
gave  one  great  bound  Of  relief. 

“ Rolf  Y andeleur !”  I exclaimed,  as  I threw 
the  door  wide. 

Rolf  Vandeleur  was  a friend  of  many 
years’  standing.  Not  a lover— oh  no!  on 
the  contrary,  the  betrothed  of  my  dearest 
friend  Louise.  One  of  the  most  brilliant 
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and  versatile  of  men  was  Rolf  Vandeleur, 
and  one  of  the  handsomest,  I thought,  as  I 
looked  at  his  manly  figure  and  noble  face, 
the  dark  eyes  all  aglow  after  his  five-mile 
tramp  through  the  snow,  for  he  had  walked 
up  from  Slongha.  He  was  a clergyman  by 
profession,  but  was  much  too  erratic  to  find 
favor  long  with  any  orthodox  congregation, 
in  spite  of  his  talent ; and  at  length,  after 
many  changes,  he  had  flung  up  his  final 
charge  in  disgust,  and  contented  himself 
with  living  upon  his  private  fortune,  which 
was  considerable.  It  was  more  than  a year 
sinee  I had  seen  or  heard  directly  from 
Louise.  Vague  reports  had  reached  me  of 
the  postponement  of  their  marriage  for  no 
assigned  cause ; but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I had 
been  kept  too  busy,  first,  by  my  sister-in- 
law’s  long  illness  and  death,  and  then  by 
the  management  of  Edward’s  modest  house- 
hold, to  allow  of  my  writing  to  inquire  the 
cause,  or,  indeed,  spending  much  thought 
upon  the  matter.  Nevertheless,  my  affec- 
tion for  Louise  had  never  waued,  and  there 
were  few  indeed  the  sight  of  whom  would 
have  gladdened  me  mors  than  that  of  her 
betrothed  lover. 

Of  course  I hastened  to  offer  him  refresh- 
ments, to  which  he  did  full  justice.  Supper 
over,  he  wheeled  his  chair  about  to  the  fire, 
and  began  to  talk.  Of  what  he  said  I can 
give,  and,  indeed,  retain,  no  definite  idea. 
It  was  just  a steady,  sparkling  stream  of 
words,  brilliant,  fiery,  eloquent,  with  glints 
of  humor  and  hints  at  an  earnestness  which 
was  almost  sublime.  He  touched  upon  all 
topics — politics,  art,  science,  theology,  liter- 
ature—and  seemed  equally  at  home  in  all. 
As  I listened,  for  he  paused  for  and  required 
no  answer,  I wondered  no  longer  at  Louise’s 
infatuation  for  this  extraordinary  man. 
Suddenly  he  stammered,  hesitated}  paused, 
and  then,  springing  suddenly  to  his  feet, 
exolaimed, 

“ I must  have  tired  you  out  with  all  this 
talk.  Let  me  read  something  to  rest  you.” 

He  caught  up  a book  which  lay  near  him, 
tossed  the  leaves  over,  threw  it  down,  and 
going  to  the  book-case — for  the  room  was 
parlor,  dining-room,  and  library  all  in  one — 
returned  with  a volume  of  Byron.  How  he 
read ! “ Manfred”  was  the  poem  he  selected 
— a poem  the  reading  of  which  Edward  had 
always  strictly  interdicted  to  me,  and  I had 
obeyed.  Never  have  I looked  at  it  since, 
for  the  mere  name  is  sufficient  to  call  np  to 
me  the  whole  scene — the  room  lighted  only 
by  the  two  tall  candles  and  the  wood  fire, 
which  sent  weird,  uncanny  shadows  waver- 
ing over  the  wallB  and  the  low  ceiling ; the 
wild  gusts  of  the  wind  which  howled  and 
shrieked  outside,  and  dreve  the  sleet  and 
snow  in  rattling  sheets  against  the  panes; 
and  the  dark  figure  of  the  man  opposite, 
magmfioent  in  a beauty  which  seemed  to 
me  positively  demoniac,  as  he  read  the  wild 
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poem,  to  which  his  delivery  and  gestures 
gave  a horrible  reality. 

“ Stop,  Rolf,  stop  I”  I fairly  shrieked  at 
length,  as  my  frenzy  reached  its.  climax ; u 1 
can  not  endure  itl  For  Heaven’s  sake, 
read  something  more  cheerful  this  dreadful 
night !” 

He  glanced  np  at  me  with  a slight  con- 
temptuous elevation  of  the  brows,  but  put 
down  the  book  without  a word.  I placed 
Hood’s  poems  before  him  silently,  and  as  si- 
lently he  opened  it,  turned  over  the  leaves, 
and  began  “ The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram.” 

Again  that  horrible  sense  of  reality,  inspired 
by  his  every  tone  and  gesture ; again  I strug- 
gled to  control  my  feelings,  and  failed  utter- 
ly ; and  again  I shrieked  in  dismay.  Rolf 
Vandeleur  looked  at  me  and  fairly  laughed 
out. 

“ Why,  how  dainty  yon  are,  my  lady  P’  he 
said,  with  a fine  sneer  quivering  through 
the  words.  “ Don’t  like  such  ghoulish 
things  i Ah,  well  t but  Louise  did  not  pre- 
pare me  for  any  thing  so  exquisite  in  the 
way  of  sensibilities.” 

Rising,  he  walked  rapidly  back  and  forth 
through  the  room  once  or  twice,  muttering 
to  himself  as  he  went.  Then  suddenly  stop- 
ping before  me, 

“What  an  arch-hypocrite  that  Aaron 
Barr  was  1”  he  exolaimed.  “ To  think  that 
he  should  even  counterfeit  death !” 

“Counterfeit  death  I”  I exolaimed.  “What 
do  you  mean  f” 

“ I mean,”  he  replied,  ealmly,  “ that  Aaron 
Burr  is  still  living,  and  is  in  league  with  a 
band  of  traitors  to  overthrow  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  United  States.  For 
years  he  has  been  lurking  about  the  ooun- 
try,  waiting  bis  opportunity.  The  last  dis- 
guise he  has  adopted  is  that  of  a hostler  in 
a Dutch  tavern  in  Pennsylvania.” 

Suddenly  an  overpowering  sense  of  ab- 
surdity rushed  across  me  at  the  thought  of 
that  brilliant,  refined,  sarcastic  man  of  the 
world  bustling  about  the  stable,  holding, 
grooming,  currying,  the  travelers’  horses, 
taking  meekly  their  proffered  doles.  Did 
he  wear  checked  shirts  and  corduroys  f Did 
he  eat  at  the  servants’  table  and  fascinate 
the  dairy-maids,  as  he  had  once  fascinated 
high-born  dames  and  damsels  f I suppose 
the  reaction  was  too  much  for  my  over- 
strained nerves,  for  I leaned  back  in  my 
chair  and  laughed  until  the  tears  poured 
down  my  cheeks  like  rain.  Vaudelear 
watched  me  with  a gathering  frown.  Sud- 
denly he  stooped  and  whispered,  or  rather 
hissed,  into  my  ear, 

“ I can  tell  you  something  that  will  stop 
your  laughter,  my  lady.  Your  brother,  your 
Edward,  is  one  of  the  band.  Aaron  Burr 
told  me  himself,  as  an  inducement  for  me  to 
join  them.  And  more  than  that,  Harry 
Clayton  is  with  them  heart  and  sou 1+  I hold 
their  lives  and  honor  in  my  hand.” 
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My  laughter  stopped  as  suddenly  as  if 
somewhere  inside  of  me  a spring  had 
snapped,  and  I looked  up  into  his  eyes  with 
a sudden  awful  conviction.  Yes,  it  was 
there,  that  horrible  snaky  gleam,  once  seen 
never  to  be  forgotten.  For  an  instant  my 
brain  reeled  beneath  the  shock.  Then  there 
rushed  over  me  that  curious  feeling  which 
we  have  all  had — that  I had  known  it  all 
along,  and.  that  I had  been  through  the 
whole  sceno  before.  Human  nature  has  a 
curious  faculty  of  adapting  itself  to  circum- 
stances, and  it  is  seldom  in  the  actual  mo- 
ment of  terror  or  danger  that  we  collapse. 
All  the  agony  of  fear  is  reserved  for  the  mo- 
ment of  calm  retrospection,  when  we  go  over, 
point  by  point,  the  horror  to  meet  which 
every  nerve  was  braced  at  the  time.  So  I 
think  that  my  face  was  untroubled  as  I 
looked  full  into  his  eyes,  and  my  voice  un- 
shaken as,  ignoring  his  last  words,  I said, 
quietly, 

“It  is  very  late,  Rolf,  and  you  must  be 
tired  after  your  long  walk  through  the  snow. 
Would  you  uot  like  to  go  to  your  room  ?” 

I knew  that  every  thing  depended  upon 
my  own  coolness,  for  the  dock  pointed  to 
half  past  twelve,  and  the  servants  must 
have  gone  to  bed  long  ago.  It  would  be 
utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  to  rouse  them, 
and  even  if  I could  do  it,  of  what  use  would 
they  bef  Vandelenr  looked  at  me  for  a 
moment,  then  the  gleam  of  madness  died 
suddenly  out  of  his  eyes,  and  he  broke  into 
a laugh  of  pure  amusement. 

“ You  are  a cool  hand,  little  lady,1'  be  said. 
“One  might  think  that  you  had  been  deal- 
ing with  crazy  people  all  your  life.  Go  you 
to  bed  if  you  are  tired ; for  me,  I never  sleep. 
This  bright  fire  and  these  books  will  keep 
me  company.” 

I hesitated.  How  dared  I leave  him  there  V 
But  with  that  curious  prescience  of  the 
insane  he  read  toy  thoughts,  and  laughed 
again. 

“Don't  be  alarmed;  I shall  not  set  the 
house  on  fire,  or  do  any  deeds  of  darkness. 
I shall  only  Btalk  like  an  unhappy  ghost, 
and  perchance  hold  commune  with  the  Giant 
of  Tempests  in  his  own  fastness.” 

I left  him,  controlling  myself  so  far  as  to 
walk  with  a steady  step  through  the  halls 
until  I had  reached  my  own  room,  and  lock- 
ed and  bolted  the  door  behind  me.  Yon  can 
fancy  how  much  sleep  visited  my  eyes  that 
night,  as  I strained  my  ears  for  the  sonnd 
of  Vandelenr7 s footsteps  wandering  up  and 
down  the  balls  and  piazzas,  of  his  deep  voice 
chanting  forth  its  defiance  to  the  shrieking 
winds.  All  night  he  ramped  and  raved 
about  the  house;  but  when  the  morning 
broke,  clear  and  cold,  the  events  of  the  night 
before  seemed  a fantastic  dream,  for  Vande- 
leur was  again  the  urbane,  brilliant,  and 
courtly  roan,  such  as,  exoept  for  one  brief 
moment,  1 bad  ever  known  him. 
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Edward  came  home  early  that  afternoon, 
and  I flew  down  to  meet  him  on  his  en- 
trance. 

“ Edward !”  I cried,  dragging  him  into  a 
little  side  room,  “ Rolf  Vandelenr  is  here, 
and  he  is  as  crazy  as  a loon.  He  frightened 
me  nearly  to  death  last  night.  Promise  me 
that  you  will  get  rid  of  him  at  once ; take 
him  back  to  town  with  you,  or  any  thing, 
for  I could  not  endure  another  such  night.” 

Edward,  the  most  amiable  but  also  the 
most  incredulous  of  men,  broke  into  a laugh. 

“ Crazy t Rolf  Vandeleur  crazy?  My 
dear  Esther,  yon  must  be  crazy  yourself  to 
think  so!  Why,  I met  him  in  town  and 
sent  him  up  here  myself — did  he  not  tell 
you  f I had  no  idea  that  he  would  come  in 
that  fearful  storm;  but  you  ought  to  be 
grateful  and  flattered  that  he  did,  instead 
of  slandering  him  in  this  way.” 

“ Bnt,  Edward !”  and  then  I poured  out 
tbe  story  of  the  night  before,  but  Edward 
only  laughed  the  more. 

“ My  dear  child,  he  was  chaffing  you.  Ho 
is  as  eccentric  as  he  is  brilliant,  I grant  you 
that ; and  he  wanted  to  see  how  much  you 
would  swallow.  Crazy?  Stuff  and  non- 
sense ! I would  believe  you  crazy  first.” 

“ I shall  be,  if  he  stays  here  much  longer,” 
was  all  I said,  for  I knew  well  that  when 
Edwhrd  once  took  an  idea  into  his  head,  only 
time  and  experience  could  dislodge  it. 

It  was  utterly  impossible  that  Vandeleur 
eould  have  overheard  our  conversation,  for 
we  had  spoken  in  the  lowest  tones,  and  with 
two  closed  doors  and  a long  hall  between  us 
and  him,  yet  the  first  words  he  said  to  me, 
when  Edward  left  us  alone  for  a moment, 
were: 

“ No  use,  was  it,  little  lady  V Edward 
wouldn’t  believe  you  when  yon  said  1 was 
crazy.  I know  it,  and  so  do  you ; but  Ed- 
ward doesn’t,  and  I don’t  intend  he  shall.” 

I could  hardly  blame  Edward  for  his  scoff- 
ing incredulity  as  I watched  Vandeleur.  I 
even  almost  doubted  my  own  memory.  Not 
a word,  not  a look,  to  reoall  tbe  scene  of  the 
night  before — nothing  bnt  brilliance,  court- 
esy, and  polish. 

“I  called  on  your  clergyman  this  after- 
noon,” he  said  at  length.  “A  most  excel- 
lent man,  I have  no  doubt — sterling  worth 
set  in  a clumsy  frame.  He  asked  me  to 
preach  for  him  on  Sunday;  and,  do  you 
know,  I feel  strongly  inclined  to  try  wheth- 
er I have  forgotten  mine  ancient  craft — if 
only  it  will  not  be  too  great  a tax  npon  you 
to  keep  me  so  long and  he  turned  to  me 
with  a smile  under  whose  bland  courtesy  I, 
and  I alone,  could  deteot  the  subtle  and 
malicious  meaning. 

Sunday — and  this  was  Friday!  Not  a 
word  said  I ; but  Edward  heaped  upon  him 
assurances  of  welcome  sufficient  to  set  the 
most  timid  and  self-distrustful  guest  at  ease, 
adding, 
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“ I shall  b©  doubly  glad  to  leave  you  here, 
as  I find  that  I must  be  away  over  Sunday, 
and  I never  like  to  leave  Esther  alone  in 
this  desolate  place  for  so  long/1 

Was  ever  such  fatuity!  I could  have 
shrieked  aloud  in  my  dismay.  “Men  are 
all  alike !”  I groaned,  inwardly ; and  then  I 
thought  of  Harry  Clayton. 

Who  was  Harry  Clayton  f I can  not  de- 
scribe him ; I could  as  well  describe  my  own 
soul;  and  after  I have  said  that,  you  can 
guess  what  he  was  to  me.  I had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  strictest  code  of  propriety,  and 
nothing  short  of  such  an  overpowering  emer- 
gency would  have  induced  me  to  send  Sam 
to  Slongha  with  a telegraphic  dispatch : 

“Come  to-morrow  and  spend  Sunday.  Let  nothing 
prevent  Most  important" 

Ten  words  only — for  we  had  no  money  to 
waste — bat  I knew  it  would  bring  him.  And 
it  did,  though  not  until  Edward  had  left. 
The  moment  his  eye  fell  upon  Vandelenr,  I 
saw  him  start  and  change  color;  then  he 
began  to  laugh;  then  stopped  short,  and 
asked,  abruptly, 

“ Who  on  earth  is  that  man,  and  what  is 
he  doing  here  f” 

Vandeleur,  not  in  the  least  discomposed, 
came  forward,  saying, 

“ I think  we  have  met  before  under  rather 
different  circumstances.  You  might  as  well 
tell  Miss  Esther  about  it ; there  are  no  se- 
crets among  us  three;"  and  so  saying,  he 
left  the  room. 

I suppose  1 need  hot  tell  you  quite  all 
that  passed  between  Harry  and  me ; but  his 
story  was  as  follows : 

“Last  Wednesday  I was  returning  home 
item  a business  trip,  and  stopped  for  the 
night  at  a country  tavern  in  New  Jersey. 
The  house,  for  some  reason,  was  very  full, 
and  they  told  me  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  me  to  share  my  room  with  another  gen- 
tleman. 1 had  been  traveling  for  three  days 
and  two  nights,  and  was  too  thoroughly  tired 
out  to  mind  trifles;  so  I tumbled  into  bed, 
and  was  off  in  an  instant.  Somewhere  about 
midnight  I was  awakened  by  a violent  shak- 
ing, and  opened  my  eyes  to  And  this  man 
standing  over  me  with  a razor  in  his  hand, 
and  insisting  upon  knowing  whether  I hod 
said  my  prayers  before  I went  to  bed.  I 
am  afraid — Esther,  don’t  bo  angry — but  I 
am  afraid  I swore  a little.  He  rebuked  me 
in  the  most  scathing  manner  for  my  profan- 
ity, and  having  finally  extorted  from  me  the 
oonfession  that  I certainly  had  not  said  my 
prayers,  insisted  upon  my  getting  np  imme- 
diately and  doing  so,  adding,  ‘ What ! you,  a 
man  in  full  possession  of  your  senses,  can  go 
to  bed  without  prayer,  when  /,  a crazy  man, 
never  think  of  lying  down  without  com- 
mending myself  to  the  protection  of  Al- 
mighty God  P 

“ It  was  horribly  cold,  Esther  dear,  and  I 
was  fearfully  sleepy,  and  not  at  all  in  a 


frame  of  mind  for  praying;  but  a razor  is 
a very  potent  argument,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  a madman,  and  the  end  of  it  was 
that  1 was  obliged  to  get  up,  and  kneeling 
on  the  bare  floor,  repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
after  him.  He  then  allowed  me  to  go  back 
to  bed,  after  a little  exhortation.  1 was  too 
tired  to  he  kept  awake  long  by  the  episode, 
and  when  I woke  up  in  the  morning  he  was 
gonet” 

I could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  go  to 
church  the  next  day,  hut  sent  Harry  to 
watch  and  report  on  Vandeleur's  proceed- 
ings. Convinced  as  I was  that  he  would 
conduct  himself  in  some  dreadful  manner, 
the  result  almost  exceeded  my  expectations. 
The  hour  of  servioe  came  and  passed,  and 
Vandelenr  had  not  made  his  appearance  in 
the  church.  At  length  good  Mr.  Steele  rose, 
and  explaining  that  the  brother  who  was  to 
officiate  that  morning  had  not  yet  arrived, 
but  would  undoubtedly  do  so  in  time  to 
preach,  began  the  service.  Linger  over  it 
as  he  might,  however,  Vandelenr  did  not 
come,  and  finally,  in  despair,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  out  his  text  and  begin  the  sermon 
himself.  The  text  which  he  selected  was, 
“ Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  and  singular- 
ly appropriate  he  found  it  before  many  min- 
utes had  passed.  Fot  Vandeleur,  entering 
the  church  while  Mr.  Steele  was  in  full  fiow, 
walked  in  the  calmest  and  most  deliberate 
manner  np  the  middle  aisle,  ascended  the 
pulpit  steps,  and  took  his  seat  upon  the  sofa 
just  behiud  the  preacher’s  back.  Snddenly 
Mr.  Steele  faltered  in  his  words,  stammered, 
turned  pale,  wiped  his  forehead  convulsive- 
ly, made  a desperate  effort  to  recover  him- 
self, hut  finally  sank  down  speechless  upon 
the  sofa.  Whereupon  Vandeleur  rose  and, 
advancing,  apologized  for  “ the  sudden  in- 
disposition of  our  beloved  brother,”  took  up 
his  text,  and  finished  the  sermon  in  a strain 
of  fervid  and  fiery  eloquence  to  which  those 
old  walls  had  never  rung  before. 

I might  os  well  insert  here  Mr.  Steele’s 
subsequent  explanation  of  his  “ sudden  in- 
disposition.” When  he  saw  Vandelenr  en- 
ter the  church  door,  he  was  slightly  discom- 
posed, but  concluded  that,  having  begun, 
he  could  do  nothing  but  continue.  He  was 
a little  surprised  at  Vandeleur’s  bad  taste 
in  entering  the  pulpit  under  the  circnur- 
stances,  but  that  surprise  faded  into  noth- 
ingness as  he  became  aware  of  a voioe  be- 
hind him  hissing  into  his  ear  a string  of  the 
most  horrible  imprecations — oaths  with  the 
reek  of  the  pit  in  every  syllable,  blasphe- 
mies the  most  fearftil  that  it  ever  entered 
the  mind  of  man  or  devil  to  conceive.  Im- 
possible to  believe  that  they  proceeded  from 
the  brilliant  and  polished  clergyman  behind 
him!  Rather  had  Satan  in  person  accepted 
his  challenge,  and  taken  him  at  his  word. 
Be  that  as  it  might,  no  mortal  man  could 
I continue  to  pour  out  the  words  of  life  to  the 
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multitude  under  such  circumstances,  and, 
with  his  head  swimming  and  his  mind  one 
daze  of  horror  and  affright,  he  sat  down. 

The  next  scene  was  even  more  dreadful. 
It  was  Communion  Sunday,  and  the  faithful 
little  circle  gathered  about  the  altar  to  par- 
take of  the  consecrated  elements.  I must 
hasten  over  this  scene,  for  I can  not  dwell 
upon  it  without  feeling  as  if  I myself  were 
guilty  of  the  horrible  profanity.  For  in  dis- 
tributing the  bread,  instead  of  a minute 
morsel,  Vandeleur  placed  in  the  hand  of 
eaoh  communicant  a whole  slice  (Harry  said 
half  a loaf),  leaving  them  to  deal  with  it  as 
best  they  might.  What  the  result  was  Har- 
ry could  not  tell  me,  for  he  was  obliged  to 
rush  from  the  church  at  this  juncture,  un- 
able to  endure  any  more. 

“ Happen  what  may,  that  man  shall  leave 
the  house  to-morrow  morning,”  said  Har- 
ry. But  his  declaration  was  unnecessary; 
fbr  that  night,  as  we  were  keeping  our  sep- 
arate vigils — Vandeleur  roaming  from  room 
to  room,  as  was  his  custom,  I sitting  in  the 
darkness  of  my  own  chamber,  straining  my 
ears  to  catch  the  faintest  sound — a noise 
of  feet  was  heard  upon  the  piazza,  and  I 
stole  out  into  the  hall.  I heard  the  low- 
toned  colloquy  between  Harry,  whom  the 
noise  had  also  roused,  and  the  men  outside. 
I heard  the  door 'softly  opened,  and  then  a 
rush  and  a scuffle,  shouts  and  imprecations, 
cries  of  rage  and  defiance,  and  then  a heavy 
falL  An  instant  after,  the  voice  of  Vande- 
leur  declaimed : 

“ ‘ The  play  is  played  out  V 1 Put  out  the 
light,  and  then — put  but  the  light !’  The 
game  is  up,  gentlemen ; le  jeu  est  fait.  Vive 
la  bagatelle  1 ‘ The  fathers  have  eaten  sour 
grapes,  and  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on 
edge.’  ‘ Lord,  who  hath  sinned,  this  man  or 


his  parents,  that  he  was  bom’  mad  t A mad 
life,  my  masters,  a mad  life ! They  talk  of 
‘the  misery  of  madness.1  ‘Oh,  fools  and 
blind!’  Why,  it  is  only  the  madman  who 
knows  what  happiness  means.  It  is  bliss!  it 
is  ecstasy ! Harry  Clayton,  you  may  seek  your 
happiness  in  love,  in  ambition,  in  pleasure, 
but,  mark  my  words,  you  will  never  know 
its  real  meaning  until  yon  are  mad — stark, 
staring  mad — madder  than  the  maddest  hat- 
ter that  ever  chased  the  mad  March  hare! 
A mad  life,  my  masters,  but  a merry  one !” 

Thus  Vandeleur  raved,  lying  on  his  back, 
pinioned  by  the  strait-jaoket  which  the  fren- 
zy into  which  he  had  been  cast  by  his  cap- 
ture had  rendered  necessary.  Now  he  broke 
into  a flood  of  wild  imprecations ; now  he 
burst  into  a strain  of  the  most  exalted  and 
fervent  piety.  Quotations  from  Bhakspeare, 
the  Bible,  Milton,  Virgil,  Dante,  Bacon,  Mon- 
taigne, rolled  from  his  lips  in  a turgid  and 
disconnected  flood,  until,  in  the  gray  dawn 
of  the  morning,  he  was  taken  from  our  door 
on  his  way  to  the  asylum  from  which  he  had 
adroitly  made  his  escape  two  weeks  before. 

I think  that  Edward  has  had  more  respect 
for  my  opinion  ever  since  he  learned  the 
true  secret  of  Vandeleur’s  vagaries,  and 
found  that  his  madness  was  not  entirely  a 
figment  of  my  brain.  I have  had  an  easy 
life  since  then,  for  whenever  Edward  be- 
comes audacious,  the  simple  mention  of  Van - 
dolour’s  name  is  sufficient  to  quell  him  com- 
pletely. 

My  poor  Louise ! I can  not  dwell  upon 
the  thought  of  her  face  as  I saw  it  a month 
ago,  its  beauty  all  drowned  out  in  the  flood 
of  woe  which  has  gone  over  her  young  head, 
and  left  its  terrible  traces  in  the  look  of 
stony  despair  which  in  this  life  will  never 
leave  it. 


GARTH:* 

* Hotel. 

Br  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER  XV,-^  Continued. ) 

REVERBERATIONS. 

GARTH  looked  anxiously  at  Mr.  Urra- 
son’a  pale,  composed  face.  Undor  the 
rigorous  oppression  of  a heavy  fear,  his 
late  half-delirious  mood  had  been  suddenly 
crushed  down,  as  fire  is  smothered  by  ashes. 
“ Is  any  thing  the  matter,  father  f”  he  asked, 
in  a low  tone. 

“ So  I began  to  think,”  replied  Mr.  Urm- 
son.  “ Come  in  out  of  this  oold  entry.”  He 
led  the  way  into  the  study,  and  set  the  lamp 
on  the  table.  “ How’s  this  f ’’  he  continued, 


• Entered  According  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1875,  by  Jtrr.iA*  Hawthoknk,  in  the  office  of  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


standing  in  front  of  his  son.  “ You’ve  been 
smoking  Nikomis’s  tobacco,  yon  villain,  and 
drinking  her  whiskey  too,  I believe !” 

Garth  could  not  repress  a smile  of  relief 
at  hearing  himself  called  villain — a term  of 
endearment  which  recalled  the  boyish  days 
when  he  was  always  either  villain,  troglo- 
dyte, ragamuffin,  sockdolloger,  Hottentot,  or 
whatever  else  his  father’s  gift  for  bestowing 
grotesque  epithets  could  devise,  and  which 
likewise  seemed  to  intimate  that  his  fears 
bad  been  premature,  sinee  a man  sick  unto 
death  would  not  be  apt  to  indulge  in  play- 
ful banter.  The  two  sat  down,  Mr.  Urmson 
in  the  rough-hewn  but  indestructible  oW 
black  oak  chair,  upholstered  in  figured  green 
velvet,  whioh  was  said  to  be  a good  deal 
older  than  Urmhurst  itself,  Garth  in  the 
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broad  window-sill  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table. 

The  study  was  large,  famished  with  mass- 
ive and  antique  simplicity ; the  floor  was 
brown  and  bare  save  for  a few  rags;  the 
walls  above  the  dark  wainscot  were  pic- 
tureless and  unornamented.  At  one  end  of 
the  room  was  a deep  alcove  fitted  up  with 
book-shelves,  and  containing  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Urm son’s  practical  library — a somewhat 
remarkahly  small  one  for  a literary  man. 
The  writing-table  was  the  most  modern 
piece  of  fnrnitnre  in  the  study,  large,  con- 
venient, and  kept  in  good  order.  The  fire- 
place, although  smaller  than  those  on  the 
lower  floor  of  the  house,  was  yet  of  ample 
extent ; and  a log  of  wood  still  glowed  and 
flickered,  lying  athwart  the  brass-headed 
fire-dogs.  A serene,  ascetic,  yet  mellow  and 
pleasant  atmosphere  pervaded  the  place, 
and  Mr.  Urtnson  himself,  in  his  long  sober- 
colored  writing-gown,  looked  like  an  en- 
lightened and  humanized  acolyte.  Since 
his  wife’s  death  he  had  become  more  and 
more  secluded  in  his  habits,  not  as  if  repel- 
ling the  world,  for  the  essential  kindliness 
which  underlay  his  superficial  manner  of 
demnre  satire  was  never  obscured,  but  as 
failing  by  mild  degrees  to  find  a certain  sort 
of  mystic  sunshine  there  familiar  to  his 
youth. 

Garth,  being  seated,  and  Ms  immediate 
anxiety  appeased,  allowed  an  odd  humor  of 
dullness  to  possess  him.  He  leaned  his  el- 
bow on  his  knee,  and  his  chin  on  his  hand, 
and  stolidly  beheld  the  still-running  sands 
of  the  old  hour-glass  whioh  stood  beside  his 
father’s  desk,  its  crystal  sides  uncracked  by 
more  than  ninety  years  of  use,  though  one 
of  the  four  ebony  columns  of  its  frame  had 
given  way  beneath  the  weight  of  the  count- 
less hours  that  it  had  stood  to  see.  Mr. 
Urmson,  quietly  but  keenly  observing  him, 
and  mentally  connecting  his  flushed  and  di- 
sheveled aspect  with  bis  stupid  bearing  and 
with  the  spirituous  flavor  of  his  breath, 
could  hardly  forbear  suspecting  the  young 
man  of  inebriety.  The  suspicion,  moreover, 
touched  the  fine  corners  of  Mr.  Urmson’s 
mouth  with  a subdued  humorous  smile,  not 
that  he  looked  upon  drunkenness  in  the  ab- 
stract as  an  object  of  amusement,  but  that 
the  idea  ot  such  a man  as  Garth  stumbling 
upon  a vice  so  peculiarly  unsuitable  to  him 
and  so  utterly  incongruous  with  his  normal 
prejudices  and  intentions  had  something 
pathetically  ludicrous  about  it.  Almost  im- 
mediately, however,  the  smile  passed  away, 
for  Mr.  Urmson’s  smiles  of  late  years,  though 
they  came  nearly  as  readily  as  of  yore,  and 
were  no  less  pleasant  than  ever,  were  yet 
much  shorter-lived  than  formerly,  the  sun- 
shine that  called  them  into  existence  seem- 
ing inadequate  to  their  long  preservation. 
We  can  remember  when  they  used  to  play 
thoughtfully  about  his  clear  fiscs,  subsiding 


and  silently  brightening  again  for  minutes, 
but  now  they  appeared  to  share  the  infirm- 
ity attendant  upon  nearly  seventy  not  alto- 
gether unshadowed  years.  8ome  old  men 
smile  chronically,  with  the  vacant,  sly  hap- 
piness of  idle  senility;  others  suffer  their 
features  to  stiffen  into  wrinkled  and  hoary 
harshness.  Cuthbert  Urmson’s  spirit  was 
too  wholesome  and  too  strong  for  either  fee- 
ble alternative,  but  perhaps  it  had  grown  a 
trifle  weary  of  its  life-long  burden  of  earth, 
and  impatient  of  the  labor  of  urging  a clod- 
dish, incomplete  response  to  the  transcend- 
ent inner  movements. 

After  red  sand  enough  to  fill  a thimble 
had  flowed  from  the  upper  into  the  lower 
bulb  of  the  primitive  time-piece  which  Mr* 
Urmson  preferred  to  any  modern  innova- 
tions, he  said,  tapping  his  chin  with  his  fore- 
finger, and  moving  his  foot  forth  and  then 
back  beneath  the  table,  “ You  seem  to  be 
ripe  for  bed,  old  gentleman ; we  can  talk  to- 
morrow; I only  wanted  to  know  whether 
you’d  found  your  letter.” 

Garth  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead, 
as  if  brushing  away  troublesome  cobwebs, 
and  paused,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  his  wits  together  before  replying. 
“ I should  have  come  up  at  once  if  I’d  known 
you  were  awake,”  he  said.  “The  letter  is 
lost ; it  was  from  Jack  Selwyn.” 

| “ So 1 thought,  from  the  envelope.” 

“The  amount  of  it  is,”  continued  Garth, 

I rousing  himself  with  another  effort,  “ that 
Jack  has  fotind  out  something  about  the 
I Tenterden  money.” 

“Has  he  got  it  back  t” 

“ What  f— Oh,  he  knows  who  robbed 
them.” 

“Does  he  say  who  is  the  robber f”  de- 
manded Mr.  Urmson,  in  a tone  low  but  ring- 
ing, and  with  a sudden  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

“ No ; but  he  knows,  and  says  none  but 
you  and  me  must  know  he  knows.  He  will 
be  here  in  a few  weeks.  Some  mystery  or 
other.  That  is  why  I wanted  to  find  the 
veiL  If  any  one  else  were  to — What  did 
I say!  I mean  the  letter.  But  it  must 
have  got  dissolved  at  the  danu” 

“You  have  a smirch  on  your  forehead, 
Garth,”  observed  Mr.  Urmson,  abruptly. 
“ You’ll  find  cold  water  and  a sponge  on  the 
wash-stand — dip  in !”  The  son,  with  an  ab- 
sent, mechanical  air,  obeyed;  and  soon  re- 
turned to  the  window-sill  with  his  thick 
hair  wet  to  blackness  and  clinging  to  his 
head  in  close  curls,  and  his  senses,  as  his  fa- 
ther hoped,  somewhat  freshened.  “ I sup- 
pose,” resumed  the  latter,  “Selwyn  didn’t 
mean  to  exclude  your  uncle  from  the  ti- 
luminatL  Have  you  spoken  about  it  to 
him  1” 

Garth  shook  his  bead.  “There’s  some- 
thing wrong  between  Jack  and  my  nncle. 
Jack  was  disrespectful,  probably.  No,  he 
said  no  one  was  to  be  told.  . I might  have 
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told  Miss  Golightley,  though,  but  that — it 
turns  out  to  be  of  no  consequence.  8he 
won’t  need  the  money  when  she  gets  it.” 

Mr.  Urmson  arched  his  eyebrows  inquir- 
ingly. 

“ She  is  to  marry  my  uncle,”  explained 
Garth,  grimly. 

His  father  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
held  his  chin  musingly  between  his  fore- 
iiuger  and  thumb.  “ They  are  engaged, 
then,”  he  murmured;  and  added,  after  a 
pause,  with  an  arch  lifting  of  the  brows, 
“ Why,  I don’t  see  how  Golightley  could  have 
done  better.  What  is  your  objection  f Shall 
no  one  marry  except  you  f ’ 

“ It’s  a shame,”  said  Garth,  who  now  seem- 
ed really  to  be  getting  the  better  of  his  pre- 
occupation. “ But  she  did  it  for  Mtb.  Ten- 
terden’s  sake.” 

“ Ob,  then  yon  imagine  her  to  be  not  in 
love  f Why,  your  uncle  seems  to  me  a very 
fascinating  as  well  as  clever  fellow:  and 
highly  educated  young  ladies  like  Miss  Eli- 
nor are  apt  to  admire  men  a good  deal  old- 
er than  themselves.  I suppose,  at  any  rate, 
there’s  no  doubt  about  his  being  in  love 
with  her?” 

“ Any  body  might  love  her.” 

“ To  tell  the  truth,  this  surprises  me  a lit- 
tle ; it  had  got  into  my  head  that  if  he  were 
smitten  by  one  person  more  than  another, 
it  was  by  Madge.  And,  Garth,  if  you  are 
seriously  opposed  to  this  match,  I am  still 
inclined  to  think  that  you  might  stave  it 
off  by  presenting  him  with  Madge  as  a sub- 
stitute,” 

Garth  remained  sullenly  silent  to  this 
suggestion ; but  his  father,  seemingly  deter- 
mined to  prick  him  through  his  armor,  con- 
tinued on  in  the  same  vein : 

“To  be  sure,  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way ; in  some  respects  it  seems  like  a game 
at  cross-purposes.  Miss  Elinor,  by  your  no- 
tion, marries  to  enrich  Mrs.  Tenterden ; and 
Golightley,  as  he  tells  me,  owes  his  whole 
fortune  to  some  lucky  help  that  Mr.  Ten- 
terden gave  him  at  a critical  moment.  So 
he  may  be  marrying  from  a sense  of  duty  or 
gratitude  too.  Really,  it  looks  as  if  they 
ought  to  be  spoken  to.  There’s  no  telling 
what  troublesome  and  absurd  embarrass- 
ments an  overgrown  sense  of  duty  may  lead 
people  into.” 

“ H’m !”  growled  Garth,  moving  his  head 
assentingly. 

“ But  then,”  proceeded  Mr.  Urmson, “ even 
supposing  this  sense  of  duty  done  away  with, 
there  remain  further  difficulties.  Madge 
herself  might  object  to  being  transferred; 
or  if  she  could  be  persuaded,  the  objection 
might  possibly  come  from  you.  It’s  a pity 
you  can’t  gird  on  sword  and  shield  and  set- 
tle the  matter,  as  your  forefathers  would 
have  done,  by  hacking  and  thrusting.  But 
in  this  ago  I fear  there’s  no  hope  of  that 
kind  of  rescue.” 


“ I have  no  hopes,”  was  Garth’s  moody  re- 
joinder. 

“ Besides,”  added  his  father,  following  out 
his  train  of  thought  without  heed  of  the  in- 
terruption, “if  it  were  morally  right  to  cut 
off  your  uncle’s  head  or  run  him  through 
the  midriff,  it  would  still  be  a rash  and  im- 
politic act.  He  hasn’t  yet  paid  you  for  your 
picture,  has  hef  and  your  very  marriage 
seems  to  depend  on  his  doing  that.” 

“Father,  I have  had  a dream,  and  a 
strange  talk  with  Nikomis,  and  my  head 
feels  queerly.  I’m  in  a bad  humor,  and  I 
can’t  pretend  otherwise.  If  Unde  Golight- 
ley pays  me  for  my  picture,  I shall  never 
paint  again.” 

“Why  nott”  asked  Mr.  Urmson,  with  a 
qniet  look. 

“Madge  doesn’t  case  for  painting,”  said 
the  other,  reddening. 

“ What  shall  you  do  instead  V* 

“ I don’t  know.  Be  a farmer.” 

“Does  Madge  dislike  painting  so  much 
as  to  like  poverty  better  f If  you  go  on  as 
you  have  begun,  painting  would  moke  you 
indefinitely  richer  than  the  luckiest  farm- 
ing. Does  she  fully  understand  that  f” 

“It’s  hard  to  tell  what  she  really  wants. 
I ought  to  be  Julius  Caesar  and  Croesus  made 
into  one.  But  farming  is  my  only  alterna- 
tive.” 

Mr.  Urmson  leaned  his  thin  cheek  on  his 
hand,  and  appeared  to  meditate,  “ I don’t 
understand,  from  what  you  say,  whether 
you  give  up  art  and  culture  for  digging  and 
planting  to  please  yourself  or  her.  If  it’s  a 
whim  of  hers,  which  you  know  to  be  unwise, 
might  it  not  be  advisable  to  say  no  to  it  f” 

“It  is  my  whim,”  said  Garth,  with  some- 
thing of  a savage  effort,  raising  his  face. 
“I  thought  you  would  have  seen  through 
it,  father.” 

“ When  you  were  a boy,  I remember  you 
used  to  be  afraid  of  painting,  or  ashamed 
of  it.” 

“ Well,  painting  is  ashamed  of  me  now,” 
interrupted  the  young  man,  availing  him- 
self of  the  opening  for  epigram.  Mr.  Urm- 
son looked  up. 

“ Oh ! But  let  us  see,  old  gentleman.  If 
you  have  compromised  with  your  conscience 
for  the  sake  of  getting  married  a little  soon- 
er, but  intend  by  way  of  penance  to  give  up 
what  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  your  best 
means  of  livelihood,  don’t  yon  write  your- 
self down  even  more  an  ass  than  a sinner  f 
Would  not  Madge  rather  wait  than  marry 
a poor  stay-at-home  farmer  ? You’ll  make 
a very  poor  farmer.  I should  think,  by  a 
little  waiting,  you  might  in  this  case  eat 
your  cake  and  have  it  too.” 

“ But  that  is  not  all — ” began  Garth,  and 
broke  off  feverishly. 

“ Is  it  on  your  own  aooount  that  you  are 
in  haste  t” 

Garth  got  to  his  feet,  and  stood,  dark  and 
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grim  with  suppressed  excitement,  beside  the 
table.  “ Yes,”  he  said.  “ I’m  not  safe  till 
she’s  my  wife.  I must  be  chained  down  and 
locked  in.” 

“ When  you  were  a boy — Here,  do  you 
remember  this  ?”  asked  Mr.  Urmson,  open- 
ing a drawer  of  the  table  and  taking  there- 
from an  ancient  birchen  rod,  which  he 
switched  through  the  air  once  or  twice,  and 
then  handed  to  his  son.  “ When  you  were 
a boy,  you  once  volunteered  to  chain  down 
and  lock  in  yourself.  Now,  it  seems,  you 
need  a wife  to  do  it  for  you.” 

Garth  took  the  rod  and  examined  it,  as 
though  it  were  some  great  natural  curios- 
ity, turning  it  over  and  about,  and  slowly 
drawing  it  from  one  hand  to  the  other.  It 
recalled  to  him  the  past  years  of  childish 
passion  and  struggle  and  conquest,  which 
had  seemed  a fair  promise  of  greater  con- 
quests afterward.  Yet  what  his  father  said 
was  true:  he  was  more  manly  then  than 
now.  But  on  the  other  hand,  a whipping 
with  a birch  rod  was  a simple  and  palpable 
matter,  whereas  the  course  of  discipline  or 
castigation  to  be  observed  in  the  present 
case  was  far  from  being  so.  There  is  an 
incorrigible  distinction,  and  difference  both, 
betwixt  childhood  and  puberty.  It  some- 
times seems  as  if  a human  being’s  enemies 
multiplied  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  power  of  fighting  them. 
Garth  laid  down  the  rod  and  looked  at  his 
father  gloomily. 

“ You  have  not  told  Madge  of  this  T She 
might  not  relish  the  profession  of  jailer. 
But  what  particular  enormity  are  you  in 
danger  of  committing  f” 

“ I haven’t  told  myself  what,”  returned 
Garth,  gruffly. 

“Why,  I always  took  you  for  a pretty 
honest  fellow.  I had  relied  on  you  to  help 
me  out  with  the  peroration  of  my  history. 
But  if  you  really  mean  to  betray  your  art, 
and  to  marry  a wife  under  false  pretenses, 
without  fairly  giving  yourself  a reason — ” 

“Father,  there  is  more  the  matter  than 
I am  responsible  for.  Every  way  is  the 
wrong  way.  I must  take  the  way  that 
wrongs  myself  rather  than  the  way  that 
wrongs  other  people.  There’s  no  help  j and 
I can’t  laugh  about  it.” 

“No ; the  best  help  one  man  can  give  an- 
other is  the  opportunity  to  feel  and  use  the 
strength  that  God  puts  into  him.  I have 
always  tried  to  do  that  much  for  you,  old 
gentleman.  But  methinks  that  must  be  a 
very  ugly  knot  which  has  no  loose  end  at 
all.  Now  we  have  always  behaved  to  one 
another  like  decent  Yankee  gentlemen,  who 
prefer  letting  their  hearts  be  guessed  to 
turning  them  inside  out  at  once.  However, 
once  in  a great  while — not  often er,  perhaps, 
than  once  in  a lifetime — it  is  worth  while 
to  drop  our  points  for  a moment,  and  be  a 
little  unceremonious.  Old  boy,  I used  to 
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tell  your  mother — sometimes,  when  she  ask- 
ed me  very  hard — that,  maybe  you  were  not 
altogether  a bad  person.  And,  to  be  quite 
candid,  I don’t  like  to  see  you  brought  to 
your  wits’  end  (however  far  that  may  be) 
without  wishing  to  lend  you  as  many  as  I 
may  happen  to  have  to  help  you  along 
with.” 

Garth’s  face  changed  somewhat  for  the 
better  at  this  beginning,  and  his  father 
went  on : 

“ Well,  as  to  this  picture  business,  which 
seems  to  have  arisen  on  purpose  to  give  you 
trouble,  though  it  may  not  turn  out  so  bad- 
ly— the  only  strictly  honorable  and  healthy 
course  seems  to  be  to  have  your  own  way 
with  it,  come  what  will.  And  the  first  con- 
sequence would  be  to  delay  your  marriage. 
I don’t  take  into  consideration  any  possi- 
ble Providential  interference,  because  that 
would  be  unpractical.  Your  marriage  would 
be  delayed,  your  uncle  no  doubt  disappoint- 
ed, and  Madge  hurt  and  perhaps  offended, 
the  more  because  she  knows  it  was  in  your 
power  to  fulfill  your  engagement,  and  would 
not  be  likely  to  appreciate  at  their  full  val- 
ue your  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  Still,  so 
far  as  that  goes,  and  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances, you  would  have  done  right  and  not 
wrong  both  to  yourself  and  others.  And 
you  would  have  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  paint  on.” 

“Yes,  father;  but  that  is  only  the  be- 
ginning.” 

Mr.  Urmson  here  took  his  penknife  from 
the  tray  of  the  inkstand  and  began  to 
whittle,  in  default  of  a better  subject,  the 
shaft  of  a quill  pen.  He  had  a way  (said 
to  be  a trait  of  the  Urmson  race)  of  fixing 
his  eyes  steadfastly  upon  those  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  was  speaking.  Some  peo- 
ple liked  this  sometimes;  others  did  not; 
but  few,  perhaps,  found  it  pleasant  at  all 
times.  And  Mr.  Urmson,  at  the  present 
juncture,  anticipated  having  to  touch  upon 
delicate  matters,  and  provided  this  means 
of  keeping  his  eyes  averted,  and  thus  re- 
lieving, so  far  as  might  be,  the  listener’s 
embarrassment. 

“If  I were  some  fathers,”  said  he,  “I 
might  tell  you  that  a good  end  can  not  ex- 
cuse a wrong  act ; or  if  I were  some  others, 
that  you  were  a fool  to  risk  your  happiness 
for  a shadow,  and  still  more  to  abandon 
your  profession  for  having  once  disgraced 
it;  and  I might  say  all  this  as  though  it 
were  an  original  discovery  of  my  own.  But 
since  I left  the  birch  rod  in  your  keeping 
when  you  were  a boy,  I sha’n’t  take  the 
responsibility  of  this  sort  of  metaphysical 
birching  upon  my  shoulders  now.  But  as 
an  outsider,  who  may  as  such  have  his  fac- 
ulties of  perception  and  reflection  in  better 
working  order  than  yours  can  be,  I’ll  ask 
you  a few  leading  questions.  You  needn’t 
answer  them  to  me,  but  you  will  to  your- 
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sell*;  and  so  I may  help  you  indirectly  to 
get  some  light  thrown  on  this  Bnarl.  You 
were  in  Europe  a long  time ; Madge  is  a 
beauty,  but  beauty  does  not  wear  so  well 
through  absence  as  some  other  qualities ; it 
pays,  in  that  way,  for  being  so  powerful  at 
close  quarters;  and  perhaps  your  absence, 
in  spite  of  all  you  could  do,  taught  you  as 
much.” 

Garth  gave  a great  sigh ; but  before  he 
could  say  any  thing,  Mr.  Urmson,  smoothly 
paring  off  a long  white  strip  from  his  quill, 
continued : 

“ In  that  case,  I venture  to  take  it  for 
granted  you  would  feel  the  more  bound  to 
keep  your  word  to  her ; and  you  would  nat- 
urally, from  a very  proper  feeling  of  self-re- 
proach, and  also,  perhaps,  from  a prudent 
distrust  of  your  own  strength,  wish  to  keep 
it  as  soon  as  possible ; and  so  it  would  be 
harder  to  forego  the  means  your  uncle  offers 
you:  and  wrong  would  look  uncommonly 
like  a higher  sort  of  right.” 

“ You  are  making  this  too  easy  for  me : I 
ought  to  say  it  myself,”  interposed  the  cul- 
prit, with  heaving  and  uneven  utterance. 
But  Mr.  Urmson  shook  his  head  and  smiled. 

“ No ; every  man  to  what  he  can  do  best. 
These  things  should  be  said,  because  once  a 
trouble  is  reduced  to  words,  it  is  reduced  to 
its  least  harmful  terms  too;  and  I say  them, 
because  I have  a much  readier  gift  of  the 
gab  than  you,  and  don’t  wish  to  sit  here  till 
breakfast-time  seeing  you  stumble  where  I 
can  run.  As  to  making  it  easy  for  you, 
you’ll  find  it  hard  enough,  I doubt,  to  satis- 
fy your  tenderest  conscience  before  you  are 
quit  of  it.  I can  see  nothing  easy  about  it, 
for  my  part.  Well,  now,  old  boy,  I can  im- 
agine another  thing.  You  are  much  im- 
proved in  the  way  of  taste  and  judgment 
and  cultivation  generally  by  your  experi- 
ence abroad ; and  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  you 
learned  how  to  appreciate  finer  degrees  of 
harmony  and  form  than  you  could  before 
you  went  away.  You  may  have  met  with 
an  incarnation  of  this  loftier  ideal,  and  felt 
drawn  to  it  by  what  seemed  the  loftier  part 
of  your  nature;  although  in  opposition  to 
commonplace  morality.  You  may  have 
thought  that  in  giving  it  up  you  would  be 
giving  up  all  your  better  possibilities,  and 
folding  your  talents  in  a napkin.  And  this 
would  bring  about  rather  a curious  compli- 
cation. That  ancient  friend  of  yours,  the 
old  Adam,  would  not  miss  the  opening  to 
observe  that  if  you  really  thought  you  ought 
not  to  accept  that  thousand  pounds,  here 
was  something  to  console  you  for  refusing 
it.  You  would  remain  unmarried  another 
year  or  so,  but  meanwhile  you  would  be  en- 
titled to  more  freedom  of  thought  and  fan- 
cy than  if  you  were  a husband;  and  in  a 
year  or  so  what  might  not  happen  f In 
this  case,  you  see,  old  Adam,  though  no 
doubt  arguing  for  his  own  ends,  would  have 


the  very  truth  and  right  to  back  him  which 
were  your  own  best  weapons  against  him ; 
and  in  my  opinion  you  would  be  in  a very 
awkward  fix.  At  all  events  a candid  ob- 
server can  not  help  admiring  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  old  Adam.” 

“ I seem  to  be  made  of  glass,”  muttered 
Garth,  leaning  back  against  the  window-sill, 
with  his  hands  in  his  coat  pockets,  and  gaz- 
ing awesomely  at  the  pale,  keen,  gentle,  firm- 
hearted  old  man. 

“You  might  have  given  mb  credit  for 
seeing  through  something  less  transparent 
than  glass,”  rejoined  the  latter,  who  had 
now  whittled  away  all  the  feathery  half  of 
his  pen,  and  was  beginning  upon  the  quill 
proper.  “However,  the  fact  is  that  you 
gave  me  the  key  to  my  discoveries  by  say- 
ing, a few  minutes  ago,  that  every  way 
seemed  to  be  the  wrong  way.  But  I tell 
you  again  that  I don’t  see  any  smooth  way 
out  of  this  scrape ; you  have  got  to  catch  it 
heavily  one  way  or  another.  All  I can  do 
is  to  put  your  alternatives  clearly  before 
you.  I have  got  you  now  so  that  you  can 
neither  marry  without  dishonoring  your 
art,  nor  forbear  to  marry  without  seeming 
to  court  a dishonorable  passion,  which,  nev- 
ertheless, seems  to  be  your  only  opening  to 
a higher  life.  And  I don’t  see  any  present 
use  in  going  farther,  old  gentleman.  Only 
I hope  it  may  comfort  you  a little  to  re- 
member that  I have  been  with  you,  at  any 
rate,  so  far.” 

“ I begin  to  know  you  at  last — to  know  I 
know  you,  rather.”  The  young  man  stopped 
and  hesitated ; at  last  he  said,  “ There’s  one 
thing  I’d  like  to  tell  you — it  seems  a para- 
dox, though  it’s  as  real  and  as  dangerous — 
No,  I’ll  keep  that  one  thing  to  myself.  Ev- 
ery thing  else  you  have  more  than  half 
beaten  for  me.  I’ll  tackle  that  alone.” 

“And  after  a fellow  has  done  what  he 
can,”  remarked  the  other,  “ Providence  is 
not  a bad  thing  as  a background.  Mean- 
while we  must  go  to  bed.” 

“ I remember  when  mother  died  you  met 
me  before  I knew  about  it,  and  talked 
quietly  and  cheerfully  for  half  an  hour  un- 
til the  others  came  in;  and  afterward  I 
thought  how  plucky  you  had  been,  and  I 
was  ashamed  to  give  in.  It’s  the  same  now. 
Most  men  are  brave  enough  if  they  are  so 
for  themselves ; but  you  think  only  of  help- 
ing other  people  to  be  brave.” 

Mr.  Urmson  stood  up  in  his  long  monastic 
gown  and  yawned.  “ Did  you  find  Nikomis 
good  company  f ” he  asked. 

“ She  said  some  strange  things.  Is  she  a 
daughter  of  the  sachem,  father  ? and  does 
she  mean  to  do  us  good  or  evil  T She  is  a 
witch,  I know.” 

“ Well,  I have  found  her  a very  valuable 
acquaintance.  She  knows  things  I would 
be  glad  to  know.  I shall  think  just  as 
highly  of  her  whether  as  friend  or  enemy. 
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The  worst  thing  I ever  knew  her  to  do  was 
letting  yon  share  her  whiskey  bottle.  You 
have  not  been  quite  in  your  right  mind,  old 
gentleman.7’ 

“ It  is  not  that,”  said  Garth,  putting  his 
hand  to  his  head.  “ I have  been  oold  and 
hot  and  topsy-turvy  ever  since  my  nap  in 
the  woods.  Maybe  I’m  in  for  a fever.” 

His  father  smiled  archly,  and  felt  the 
shaggy  young  man’s  pulse  with  his  pale, 
sensitive  fingers.  “ Now  your  tongue,”  said 
he.  “ Well,  it’s  proper  enough  that  your 
spiritual  struggles  should  have  their  pro- 
jection in  the  body — if  that  will  be  of  any 
comfort  to  you.  You  are  not  in  a very  de- 
sirable condition,  certainly ; and  if  you  have 
a fever  at  all,  you  may  make  up  your  mind 
for  a pretty  severe  one.  However,  you  shall 
have  nurses  enough,  and  homcBopathio  med- 
♦ icines.” 

“ Is  nothing  the  matter  with  you,  your- 
self t”  demanded  Garth,  turning  about  and 
facing  his  father  at  the  door.  “ Every  body 
has  been  saying  lately  that  you  were  look- 
ing ill ; and  Nikomis  said — ” 

“ What  f her  opinion  is  always  worth 
hearing.” 

“ She  said  you  wouldn’t  live  another 
year,”  said  Garth,  intending  to  speak  it 
lightly,  but  ending  up  with  ignominious  so- 
lemnity. 

Mr.  Urmson  laughed  in  his  quiet,  inward 
way.  “ After  all,  I see,  Nikomis  is  but  mor- 
tal, and  a woman.  I have  not  speculated 
as  to  the  day  of  my  departure,  but  I hope 
to  live  as  long  as  is  good  for  me,  and  to  die 
to  some  good  purpose.  Good-night,  my  good 
old  reprobate !” 


MISS  RITTER’S  HUSBAND. 

IT  was  no  light  thing,  you  may  be  sure, 
when  Miss  Ritter  resolved  to  be  mar- 
ried. When  Miss  Ritter  “made  up  her 
mind,”  the  process  was  not  apt  to  end  in 
that  windy  sort  of  mental  exercise  whioh 
some  women  go  through  twenty  times  a 
day,  dignifying  each  change  by  that  title. 

Though  by  no  means  one  of  those  self- 
devoted  and  self-abnegating  souls  we  some- 
times hear  about,  Miss  Ritter’s  resolutions 
had  cost  her  something  in  her  time,  and  she 
had  certain  set  notions  of  her  own  which 
many  people  thought  would  have  been  none 
the  worse  for  a little  pruning,  if  the  knife 
had  been  applied  when  she  was  younger. 

Why,  bless  your  life,  there  she  had  lived 
year  after  year,  shut  up  with  that  crabbed 
and  rheumatio  old  step-mother  of  hers,  and 
letting  her  own  young  life  go  by  as  a thing 
of  no  account,  while  she  answered  the  beck 
and  nod  of  a wearisome  old  woman  who 
would  long  ago  have  been  in  a better  world 
if  a vinegarish  temper  hadn’t  preserved  her 
in  this.  So  gossip  said,  and  whispered  that 
in  her  younger  days  Miss  Ritter  hadn’t  led 


the  easiest  of  lives  with  the  old  beldame. 
Year  after  year,  year  after  year,  this  old 
woman  clung  to  life,  holding  it,  as  she  did 
whatever  belonged  to  her,  in  a tenacious 
grip.  Miss  Ritter  had  fallen  into  her 
hands  among  other  bequests  of  fate,  and 
she  clung  to  this  useful  and  conscientious 
step-daughter  with  a tenacity  which  could 
not  be  named  affection.  Elizabeth  had 
grown  used  to  the  situation  ; long  years 
ago  she  had  put  off  her  wedding  day  to 
please  this  querulous  and  exacting  invalid, 
whose  sick  days  bade  fair  to  outrun  the  sum 
of  ordinary  well  people’s  lives.  The  lover 
had  grown  weary  of  waiting,  and  had  gone 
off  and  married  another  woman.  She  was 
well  rid  of  him,  people  said ; but  she  said 
nothing.  She  was  not  naturally  a martyr, 
and  did  not,  by  any  means,  desire  to  enact 
that  r6le  for  the  gratification  of  on-lookers. 
Probably  she  had  her  thoughts  about  it. 
In  the  years  that  followed  she  had  abun- 
dant time  for  regret,  if  she  felt  any.  The 
old  step-dame  lived  yet,  feeble  and  acrid  as 
ever.  - Miss  Ritter  was  no  longer  young. 
She  had  grown  positive,  and  a little  abrupt, 
perhaps,  in  her  ways.  8he  took  thrifty  care 
of  her  farm  and  garden,  was  stately  and 
self-possessed,  asking  no  one’s  sympathy, 
and  owning  allegiance  to  the  old  mother 
as  dutifully  as  ever.  There  had  been  no 
change  in  her  life ; the  arrangement  of  it 
and  the  system  of  it  were  as  orderly  as 
clock-work,  and  the  old  woman  went  on 
living  as  if  she  were  a regular  part  of  the 
machinery,  wound  up  every  morning  to  have 
her  cap  straightened,  her  coffee  brought, 
and  her  tongue  sharpened  to  scold  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

One  morning  Miss  Ritter  woke  up.  The 
duties  had  vanished ; there  was  an  empty 
chair,  a vacant  room  in  the  house,  and  no 
rasping  voice  demanded  irritably  her  imme- 
diate attention.  The  sod  had  been  planted 
over  that  rigorous  duty,  if  duty  it  were, 
the  funeral  was  over,  and  Miss  Ritter’s  life 
was  empty  of  a purpose. 

“I  must  have  a change,”  said  Miss  Ritter, 
looking  at  herself  in  the  glass.  “ I shall  be 
an  old  woman  myself  if  I wait  much  longer. 
Wait  f Ah  I there  I caught  myself.  I shall 
begin  to  fancy  I was  only  writing  for  the 
old  woman’s  death : that  would  just  be  no 
better  than  downright  murder.  Fve  been 
getting  morbid  all  these  years.  I’ll  get  out 
of  this  for  a little — take  a trip  somewhere 
and  get  some  new  ideas  in  my  head.” 

It  was  a summer  morning,  blithe  and 
beautiful,  with  odor  of  clover  blossoms  and 
wild  rose  scenting  the  air.  Miss  Ritter 
threw  up  her  sash  and  took  a long  look  out 
at  the  spreading  fields.  The  grass  waved, 
the  corn  fields  shook  their  long  leaves  in  the 
breeze,  birds  twittered  and  trilled  in  hedge 
and  tree,  and  beyond,  a hazy  gleam  of  the 
river  showed  a white  sail  here  and  there 
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turning  out  to  the  early  sunlight.  Every 
thing  was  doing  something  or  going  some- 
where, even  the  clouds  were  drifting.  “ I 
must  have  a change,”  said  Miss  Ritter. 
“ Why,  here  I’ve  been  talking  about  it  this 
ten  years,  till  the  talk  itself  has  grown  gray, 
and  the  change  hasn’t  come  yet.  Well,  J’W 
make  the  change  this  time  myself.  I might 
go  to — to  Florida,  or  to  Europe,  if  I chose.” 

But  here  there  was  a pause — a long  and 
thoughtful  one.  She  had  been  so  long  shut 
up  from  the  world,  so  remote,  so  dainty,  so 
cleanly  apart  from  contact  with  the  com- 
mon herd,  how  was  she  likely  to  endure 
being  elbowed  and  thrust  aside  and  pushed 
to  and  fro  among  a crowd  of  under-bred, 
thoughtless  people,  who  cared  no  more  for 
the  personality  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Ritter 
than  they  would  for  the  name  on  her 
baggage  ? This  subject  required  reflection. 
Baggage:  yes,  that  was  to  be  thought  of. 
In  her  own  domain  Miss  Ritter  was  king, 
but  how  if  she  had  to  inquire  her  way,  to 
keep  on  the  look-out  against  imposition,  and 
to  shriek  after  the  porter  making  off  with 
her  luggage  to  the  wrong  hotel  f 

Should  she,  or  could  she,  get  some  one 
to  go  with  her  ? That  might  do,  perhaps. 
A presentable,  well-to-do  man  might  make 
things  easier  for  her.  There  was  Farmer 
Brundage,  a bustling  and  thrifty  personage, 
who  had  seen  a good  deal  of  life ; she  might 
ask  him,  if  he  was  not  too  busy  looking 
after  his  crops.  And  then  there  was  young 
Mr.  Pink,  the  village  apothecary,  as  neat 
and  dapper  as  need  be,  with  not  too  much 
on  his  mind.  Would  he  look  after  the  bag- 
gage ? Or  there  was  Parson  Crummey,  a 
well-bred  man,  who  had  no  objection  to 
taking  long  journeys,  acting  as  delegate 
to  innumerable  conventions,  and  honorary 
member  of  uncounted  committees ; he  would 
do  very  well,  if — if — ah ! if  he  did  not  bore 
her  to  death  with  theological  disquisitions 
on  subjects  that  ought  long  since  to  have 
been  settled  by  schoolmen  who  had  given 
their  whole  time  to  such  things.  Miss 
Ritter  wanted  recreation,  not  information. 
She  shook  hor  head  and  sighed  as  the  long 
list  of  eligible  candidates  dwindled  away. 

“ There’s  no  one — no  one  else,”  she  said : 
“ unless  it  was  Deacon  Uhland,  poor  man. 
A trip  might  really  do  him  good;  but  then 
he’s  so  dreamy  he’d  never  look  after  the 
baggage.” 

Miss  Ritter  rose  abruptly,  a sudden 
thought  growing  up  to  full  stature  that 
needed  room  for  its  development.  “ There’s 
only  one  way  out  of  it.  I must  get  a hus- 
band!” 

Miss  Ritter  went  over  that  afternoon  to 
visit  her  neighbor,  Mother  Granger,  who  had 
a little  cottage  on  the  grounds,  and  eked 
out  a living  as  general  nurse,  assistant,  and 
village  newspaper. 

“You  see,”  said  Miss  Ritter,  after  a long 


and  neighborly  chat — “ you  see,  I want  you 
to  come  over  and  look  after  things,  and  keep 
an  eye  to  the  place  after  I leave.” 

“Leave!”  echoed  Mrs.  Granger.  “Sure 
ye  beant  going  to  leave  f” 

“ And  why  not  f ” queried  Miss  Ritter, 
curtly.  The  change  having  been  resolved 
upon,  she  had  an  objection  to  being  regarded 
as  a fixture,  like  the  elm  near  the  court- 
house or  the  village  mile-stone.  “ And  why 
not  I” 

Mrs.  Granger  was  taken  all  aback,  as  she 
afterward  declared,  by  the  sudden  sharp- 
ness of  the  question.  Miss  Ritter,  whom 
she  had  known  for  “ nigh  upon  forty  year,” 
living  in  the  same  place  and  going  the  same 
round — Miss  Ritter  seemed  getting  tran- 
sient and  vision-like.  What  was  the  world 
coming  to?  Mrs.  Granger  took  out  her 
snuff-box,  tapped  the  lid,  and  refreshed  her- 
self with  a pinch. 

“ Ye  beant  getting  married,  be  ye  ?”  Mrs. 
Granger  paused,  startled  at  the  audacity  of 
this  idea,  which  had  come  up  unwarily  out 
of  the  snuff-box.  She  smoothed  her  apron 
and  settled  her  cap  strings. 

“ I talk  of  it,”  was  the  quiet  answer. 

“ Laws  I”  cried  Mrs.  Granger,  quite  con- 
founded, and  glancing  up  at  the  flushed 
face  of  her  visitor.  “ That  is — no — excuse 
me,  ma’am — we’d  mostly  settled  there’s  none 
in  these  parts  good  enough  for  ye.” 

“ I’m  going  abroad,  you  know.” 

Ah,  then  it  was  probably  some  prince  in 
disguise  who  was  wooing  this  woman,  who, 
though  no  longer  young,  was  so  bright  and 
handsome  as  she  stood  smiling  and  flushing 
in  the  doorway.  There  was  nobody  in  these 
parts  good  enough  for  her,  to  be  sure. 

“I  thought  it  might  be  Farmer  Brun- 
dage,” said  Mother  Granger,  warily.  “ But, 
bless  my  heart,  miss,  ye’ve  got  along  so  far 
without  ’em,  I’d  advise  ye  to  have  naught 
to  do  with  no  male  critter,  whoe’er  they  be. 
Why,  ma’am,  when  my  old  man  was  alive — 
Heaven  rest  his  soul ! — I hadn’t  a minute’s 
peace  ’twixt  cleaning  up  and  cleaning  down 
and  picking  up  after  him  right  and  left. 
I’d  ne’er  a chance  to  tidy  myself,  what  with 
the  baking  and  brewing,  and  ne’er  a chance 
of  saving  an  honest  penny,  what  with  the 
pipes  and  beer,  year  in  and  year  out.” 

Mother  Granger  wiped  her  spectacles  and 
resumed,  compassionately, 

“Of  course,  miss,  I know  they  oan't  do 
without  the  like  o’  them  trash,  and  what- 
ever they’ll  do  in  heaven  without  ’em  passes 
me,  but  doubtless  there’ll  be  a way  pro- 
vided. They’re  a poor  sort  o’  helpless  crit- 
ters, men  is.” 

“ Well,”  interrupted  Miss  Ritter,  “ if  I 
take  a trip,  you  know,  Pll  need  some  one  to 
look  after  the  baggage.” 

“There’s  ne’er  a one  in  the  plaoe  good 
enough  for  ye !”  said  the  old  woman,  glan- 
cing with  approval  at  the  tall,  supple  form 
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and  bright  eyes  of  her  visitor,  as  the  latter 
took  her  departure.  “May  he  be  the  right 
one,  whoe'er  he  be,  that  ye  fetch  into  it !” 

Ne'er  a one  good  enough  for  her ! That 
was  what  Miss  Ritter  pondered  as  she 
went  her  way  over  the  sunny  fields  with  a 
thoughtful  and  lingering  step.  Her  black 
dress  was  very  neat  and  trim,  her  cheeks 
had  a color  in  them  yet,  and  she  wore  a 
crimson  rose  in  her  hair.  The  elected  prince, 
whoever  he  might  be,  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  his  princess. 

There  was  Farmer  Brundage,  the  wealthy 
widower ; he  came  up  again  persistently,  as 
a well-to-do  man  had  a right  to  do.  He 
might  leave  his  crops  just  for  once,  after  all, 
with  the  prospect  of  joining  his  thrifty 
acres  with  hers.  A respectable  man,  with 
a good  figure  and  a pair  of  bright  blue  eyes. 
Miss  Ritter  did  not  like  blue  eyes.  “ But 
then  you  can't  have  every  thing,"  said  Miss 
Ritter.  “ I must  have  a presentable  man, 
and  a man  of  affairs,  of  course.” 

Passing  through  her  garden  gate,  Miss 
Ritter  paused  and  looked  about  among  her 
flower  beds,  well  kept  and  blooming  like 
herself.  The  weedless  and  pebbled  walks, 
the  tidy  borders,  were  pleasant  to  look  upon, 
for  the  mistress  of  this  garden  tolerated  no 
defect,  no  overhanging  stems,  no  overgrow- 
ing bushes,  no  careless,  chance-sown  snatch 
of  greenness  and  blossom. 

Only  her  rare  yellow  roses  flowered  out 
in  glittering*  abundance  this  year  without 
help  or  hinderance  of  the  pruning-knife. 

As  she  stood  there  breathing  in  their 
odor  and  lifting  a lustrous  flower  here  and 
there  with  careful  hand,,  she  saw  Deacon 
Uhland  wandering  down  the  road,  as  was 
his  custom  of  an  afternoon,  with  a group 
of  barefoot  children  hovering  about  him. 
They  stood  still  near  the  gate,  looking  in 
at  the  gay  garden,  the  shining  roses,  the 
tall  and  stately  lady  with  the  crimson  flower 
in  her  hair. 

The  sight  was  no  new  one  to  Miss  Ritter. 
The  good  deacon  was  known  in  the  neigh- 
borhood as  being  no  one's  enemy  but  his 
own.  All  the  poor  folk  had  found  this  out, 
and  all  the  poor  folk's  children ; they  helped 
to  straiten  his  scanty  income,  to  divide  his 
scanty  dinner,  and  to  keep  him  in  that  seedy 
suit  that  was  almost  out  at  elbows. 

A queer  little  smile  came  over  Miss  Rit- 
ter's face  as  she  glanced  at  this  figure  lean- 
ing over  her  gate,  shabby,  thriftless,  never 
having  seen  better  days,  and  never,  it  ap- 
peared, likely  to  see  any. 

“ Busy  as  ever,  eh,  deacon  ?”  she  said,  nod- 
ding to  him  over  her  garden  splendors. 

“I  thought,"  said  the  deacon,  humbly, 
“ Fd  just  give  my  little  friends  a glimpse 
of  your  beautiful  flowers." 

“ All  right,”  said  Miss  Ritter,  cheerfully, 
trimming  her  rose-bushes,  “ so  long  as  they 
don't  touch  any  thing." 


“ Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  said 
the  deacon,  rather  irrelevantly,  looking 
about  at  his  ragged  little  friends.  (What  a 
stoop  he  had  in  his  shoulders !)  Miss  Ritter 
laughed  and  shrugged  hera  deprecatingly. 
Of  such  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven ! The 
idea  struck  her  in  a comical  light.  She  had 
hoped  for  a cleaner  and  more  orderly  heaven 
altogether. 

The  brown  little  elfins  looked  up  at  her 
shyly  from  under  their  ragged  straw  hats, 
hanging  back  and  clinging  to  the  skirts  of 
the  deacon's  old  coat. 

“ This  little  one,"  said  the  deacon,  turning 
up  the  sallow  face  of  a little  gypsy  whose 
tangle  of  curls  had  no  covering  whatever — 
“ this  little  thing  hasn't  had  a breath  of 
air  before  for  a month.  And  they're  dying 
off  up  there  at  the  Plympton  Foundlings  by 
the  dozen.  I've  made  arrangements  to  take 
'em  out — such  of  'em  as  are  able  to  walk — 
two  days  in  a week,  and  mayhap  I’ll  pick 
up  a wagon  somewhere  and.  take  the  rest 
of  them  out  for  a drive.” 

“ Well,"  said  Miss  Ritter,  good-naturedly, 
“don't  bring  too  many  of  them  over  this 
way,  for  Mother  Granger  '11  show  them  no 
mercy  when  I’m  gone.  And  speaking  of 
that,  they  may  as  well  have  some  of  the 
flowers,  after  all." 

She  stretched  forth  her  hand  and  gather- 
ed a gTeat  cluster  of  her  superb,  her  price- 
less, roses,  and  graciously  passed  them  over 
the  gate  to  the  astonished  little  ones,  whose 
eager  arms  were  outstretched  to  receive  this 
unexpected  guerdon.  Such  generosity  had 
never  been  known  from  the  owner  of  this 
abounding  garden  before.  It  seemed  to 
mark  with  a golden  period  this  fact,  that 
she  was  going  away. 

The  deacon  stood  bewildered  and  silent. 
He  had  heard  Miss  Ritter  talk  of  leaving 
often  enough  before,  but  this — this  unprec- 
edented act  of  generosity  seemed  like  an 
illustration  to  a page  of  doubtful  meaning. 
She  had  disposed  of  the  old  place,  likely ; she 
was  weary  of  the  old  associations ; she  was 
really  going  away.  That  was  it.  He  took 
off  his  hat  and  wiped  his  forehead  with  his 
old  red  silk  handkerchief.  Miss  Ritter  look- 
ed very  bright  and  positive  as  she  stood  in 
the  shadow  of  the  great  gateway  elm,  ripples 
of  light  and  shade  flitting  over  her  shining 
hair,  her  crimson  rose,  and  her  bright  eyes. 
There  was  nothing  visionary  or  intangible 
or  changeful  about  her. 

“ When  she's  once  sot  her  mind  to  a thing, 
my  word  for't,  nothing  on  airth  can  bend 
her,”  was  Mother  Granger's  brief  summing 
up  of  the  character  of  her  neighbor. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  contrast  with  his  own 
weakness,  indecision,  and  aspen-like  gentle- 
ness that  made  the  deacon  sigh  as  he  put 
up  his  faded  bandana. 

“ Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you're 
about  leaving  the  place  f " he  said,  slowly. 
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“ Yes,  temporarily.  Fve  a little  journey 
on  hand.” 

The  deacon  breathed  more  freely.  Like 
other  wind-blown  and  trifling  people,  he 
liked  to  And  no  change  in  established  land- 
marks. “ I reckon,”,  said  he,  with  a shy 
smile,  a slight  rising  of  color  on  his  high 
cheek-bones — “ that  is,  I heard — ;’ 

“ Heard  what  f” 

“ Well,  I heard  Farmer  Bmndage  say — ” 

u What  does  Farmer  Bmndage  know  about 
itt”  interrupted  the  lady,  coquettishly. 

“ I reckon  he  ought  to  know  every  thing,” 
was  the  humble  rejoinder. 

“ Well,  well,  deacon,”  said  Miss  Ritter,  en- 
couragingly, “I’ve  needed  a little  change 
this  long  time,  you  know,  and  Pm  going  to 
have  it  now,  that’s  all.” 

“ To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,”  said  the  deacon. 
“ I should  like  to  go  abroad  myself,  I some- 
times think — should  like  to  examine  the 
hospital  system  of  Europe,  and  compare  it 
with — ■”  % 

Miss  Ritter  interrupted  him  with  a gay 
burst  of  laughter.  His  idea  of  recreation 
was  certainly  amusing. 

She  was  still  smiling  as,  leaning  over  her 
garden  gate,  she  looked  after  him  as  he  pass- 
ed down  the  road  with  the  children  at  his 
heels — a tall  man,  with  a shabby  coat  and  a 
stoop  in  his  shoulders ; a man  who  had  nev- 
er got  ahead  in  the  world,  and  who  never 
tried  to ; a many-sided,  indefinite  sort  of 
man,  in  sharp  contrast  with  her  own  posi- 
tive and  clear-cut  nature ; a man  who  had 
proved  himself  in  all  the  active  concerns  of 
life  a vision  ary  and  impractical  fellow.  Miss 
Ritter  shook  her  head  as  she  watched. 

Of  all  things  in  the  world,  she  loved  to 
see  people  orderly,  well  to  do,  and  taking 
some  comfort  of  life.  She  hated  to  have 
other  people’s  short-comings  and  mishaps 
thrust  under  her  very  eyes.  Whose  fault 
was  it  if  those  paupers  and  their  children 
were  miserable  and  lazy  and  unclean  f 
Why,  of  just  such  folks  as  the  deacon,  with 
their  mistaken  sympathies  and  philanthro- 
py. She  turned  to  her  roses  and  carnations 
again  as  the  shambling  figure  disappeared 
from  sight — roses  and  carnations,  at  least, 
fulfilled  their  part  in  life,  and  did  it  in  a 
most  unobjectionable  manner.  Ten  sum- 
mers’ inhaling  of  their  fragrance,  when  the 
invalid  within  was  most  unbearable,  had 
convinced  her  of  this. 

The  next  day  Miss  Ritter  saw  the  deacon 
drive  past  with  a wagon-load  of  children ; 
he  nodded  his  head  to  her  as  he  passed,  and 
whipped  up  the  old  horse  with  a flourish. 

“There  he  is,  carrying  sickness  about  the 
whole  country,”  said  Miss  Ritter,  savagely, 
actually  snipping  a breadth  of  the  traveling- 
dress  she  was  busily  making. 

The  week  passed,  and  Bhe  had  nearly 
completed  the  preparations  for  her  journey, 
arranged  about  the  farm,  instructed  Mother 


Granger  in  her  duties,  and  put  the  last 
stitch  in  her  sewing.  There  was  a little 
packing  to  be  done,  that  was  all.  Toward 
evening  she  wandered  out  among  her  flower 
beds  to  do  a little  thinking ; this  had  been 
her  only  place  of  refuge  during  the  old 
lady’s  life,  as  I have  intimated,  and  the 
habit  of  doing  her  planning  and  thinking 
there  had  grown  upon  her.  The  garden 
was  full  of  twilight  and  odor,  and  seemed 
to  send  forth  a greeting  as  she  came. 

A tear  stood  in  the  lady’s  eye.  “ I am  so 
used  to  this  place,”  she  said.  “ I wonder  if 
I shall  find  any  prettier  place  any  where  f’ 
Pacing  thoughtfully  to  and  fro,  she  glanced 
at  times  out  upon  the  winding  road.  She 
was  so  used  to  have  the  deacon  stop  at  this 
hour  for  a chat  over  the  gate,  that  she  quite 
missed  him  when  the  hour  passed  and  he 
did  not  appear. 

“But,”  said  Miss  Ritter  to  herself,  shy- 
ly, “ perhaps  my  husband  mightn’t  like  it. 
Well,  well!  I wonder  how  it  will  be  to 
have  some  one  always  alongside  of  me— and 
jealous  too,  maybe !” 

Would  it  be  Farmer  Brundaget  She 
shook  her  head.  “ My  husband’s  abroad,” 
she  said,  smiling.  “ Of  coarse  he  will  return 
with  me !”  She  had  grown  so  used  t-o  the 
society  of  her  ideal  husband  by  this  time 
that  she  quite  knew  all  his  tastes,  and  had 
great  pleasure  in  making  preparations  for 
his  advent.  A great  writing-desk  in  a sun- 
ny room  off  the  hall  was  dusted  up  for  his 
especial  use — he  was  a man  of  affairs,  and 
would  need  a place  for  his  papers.  A com- 
fortable arm-chair  and  a footstool  had  been 
covered  afresh  by  her  own  skillful  hands — 
he  would  need  a good  place  to  rest  in  after 
his  business  was  over.  There  was  a shelf 
for  his  books,  a rack  for  his  fishing  rods, 
and  an  old  gun  belonging  to  Miss  Ritter’s 
father  graced  the  far  corner — he  might  be 
something  of  a sportsman. 

It  was  all  very  cozy.  “ I’ll  just  show  that 
to  the  deacon  when  he  comes  along,”  said 
Miss  Ritter. 

But  the  deacon  did  not  come  along.  Day 
after  day  passed,  and  no  shabby  coat  or 
ragged  group  of  children  dimmed  the  splen- 
dor of  her  front  gate. 

“ He’s  so  taken  up  with  his  own  ideas,  he 
can’t  give  a thought  to  any  one  else,”  said 
the  lady.  “ I’ll  venture  he’s  got  the  small- 
pox down  among  those  scalawag  children.” 

Farmer  Bmndage  stopped  one  day  on  his 
way  from  market.  He  was  full  of  news 
and  politics,  as  was  usual  with  him  on  mar- 
ket-day. His  eyes  were  blithely  blue,  as 
they  generally  were  when  he  had  been  turn- 
ing an  honest  penny ; and  he  was  filled  to 
the  brim  with  the  hard  times,  specie  pay- 
ment, and  the  coming  bankruptcy  of  the 
nation.  We  were  impoverishii  g ourselves 
through  an  inefficient  government  and  a 
pauper  population.  A man  of  affairs,  a man 
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pi  weight  in  the  community,  his  opinions 
must  he  listened  to  respectfully. 

Miss  Ritter  listened  respectfully. 

“A  starving,  thriftless,  pauper  set,”  said 
the  farmer,  bringing  down  his  own  substan- 
tial fist  to  clinch  the  argument,  “ good  for 
nothing  hut  to  squander  charity  funds,  and 
bring  diseases  into  the  country  for  better 
folks- — or  at  least  them  that  ought  to  be 
better  folk — to  die  of.  There's  that  poor 
Deacon  Uhland,  now ; he  might  have  turn- 
ed out  something  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that 
hobby  of  his’n,  and  now  he’s — ” 

“ Where  t”  queried  Miss  Ritter. 

“ Where  is  he  t”  echoed  the  farmer. 
“ Where,  to  be  sure,  but  down  with  the 
fever  at  the  Plympton  ; and  there’s  an  end, 
I take  it,  of  his  helping  vagrants  and  pau- 
pers. Not  a cent  left  to  bless  himself. 
Every  thing  in  his  hands  wasted  on  those 
idle  beggars,  and  ending  by  dying  a pauper 
himself!” 

The  farmer  was  full  of  his  subject ; he 
straightened  himself  up,  adjusted  his  cra- 
vat, and  snapped  his  long  whip  in  a way 
that  made  his  horses  prick  up  their  ears; 
there  was  evidently  more  of  the  same  sort 
coming. 

Miss  Ritter  listened ; the  red  rose  in  her 
hair  glittered.  “ A man  of  so  little  sense,” 
she  observed,  gravely,  “ ought  to  be  looked 
after  by  his  neighbors,  perhaps.” 

There  was  a monotony  of  sickness  about 
the  Plympton  Hospital ; sickness  had  been 
so  systematized,  labeled,  analyzed,  and  made 
market  of  that  Plympton  would  not  have 
been  taken  by  surprise  if  the  plague  had 
looked  in.  People  died  and  were  buried  in 
pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  way  every 
day : it  cost  so  much  a head  to  look  after 
them,  and  so  much  a head  to  buy  them  a 
coffin.  The  nurses  had  grown  monotonous- 
ly used  to  their  labors,  and  the  doctors  mo- 
notonously used  to  losing  their  patients. 

It  was  quite  a variation  in  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  things  to  see  a lady  enter  the  place ; 
for  Plympton  was  too  old  an  establishment, 
too  much  a part  of  the  changeless  order 
of  things,  to  be  in  the  line  of  fashionable 
charity. 

And  bo  it  was  no  wonder  that,  as  Miss 
Ritter  walked  the  length  of  the  long,  bare- 
looking  room  and  approached  the  deacon’s 
bed  (one  of  a row  of  hard-looking  beds),  the 
nurse  (one  of  a row  of  hard-looking  nurses) 
looked  up  and  grimly  smiled. 

“He  don’t  know  nothing,  ma’am,”  she 
said,  graciously,  “ nor  nobody.” 

“ Oh  yes,  I do,”  said  the  deacon,  opening 
his  eyes.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  feebly 
to  greet  his  visitor,  but  on  second  thoughts 
drew  it  back. 

“ Ye’d  better  be  careful,  ma’am,”  was  the 
nurse’s  caution,  “ if  ye  beant  used  to  it.” 

“ It’s  not  a bit  catching,”  said  Miss  Rit- 


ter— “ not  one  bit.  And  Fve  come  to  take 
you  away.” 

“ Away  f”  echoed  the  invalid,  dreamily. 
“ I thought  you  was  going  away,  my  friend.” 

“ I am,”  was  the  prompt  reply,  “ but  not 
to-day;  not  till  I’ve  taken  you  up  to  my 
house  first  and  cured  you.” 

The  sick  man  lay  back  on  his  pillows, 
silent ; he  seemed  exhausted,  too  much  so 
to  feel  gratitude. 

“ Will  he  be  willing  !”  was  at  length  his 
faint  query. 

Miss  Ritter  laughed  and  blushed.  “He 
hasn’t  come  yet.  And  meantime  you  can 
have  his  place,  you  know ; it’s  all  ready.” 

So  one  sunshiny  day  the  poor  deacon, 
watched  timorously  afar  off  by  half  a dozen 
children,  wondering  what  had  befallen  their 
old  friend,  was  wheeled  through  the  trim 
gravel- walks  of  Miss  Ritter’s  garden,  and 
actually  deposited  in  her  best  bed  beneath 
her  most  radiant  patchwork  quilt. 

“Laws,  ma’am,”  said  Mother  Granger, 
who  superintended  the  removal,  “ who’d  ’a 
thought  of  the  Lord’s  looking  out  so  well  for 
one  who  looked  out  for  himself  so  badly  I” 

A fortnight  passed.  The  deacon  began  to 
sit  up  and  look  about  him.  He  was  propped 
in  the  great  arm-chair  in  the  sunny  window, 
with  the  great  writing-desk  beside  him  and 
the  gay  footstool  under  his  feet. 

Emaciated,  shadow-like,  but  quite  free 
from  his  fever,  the  deacon  resigned  himself 
to  the  luxury  of  convalescence.  “ How  cozy 
and  pleasant  it  is  here  !”  he  said,  sipping  his 
tea  and  tasting  his  buttered  toast. 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  honey- 
suckle shading  the  piazza,  at  the  pebbled 
walk,  the  quiet,  odorous  garden. 

“ Poor  little  things ! I wonder  how  they 
get  on,”  he  thought,  remembering  his  little 
friends  whom  no  luxuries  surrounded.  Ah, 
well,  how  pleasant  all  this  would  be  for  the 
comfortable,  well-to-do  man  who  was  coming 
to  reign  there  presently ! The  good  things 
of  this  world  drifted  naturally  to  those 
whose  coffers  were  full.  He  was  but  a poor 
waif  himself — a poor,  useless,  lonely  waif, 
and  a failure  even  in  that  capacity.  He 
couldn’t  dig;  he  couldn’t  beg — a pauper 
more  impoverished  than  the  poorest  on 
whom  he  had  wasted  his  heritage.  A great 
tear  stole  down  the  deacon’s  cheeks,  the  rare 
tribute  to  self-pity  and  weakness. 

He  never  envied  any  one,  this  good  man ; 
but  did  he  deserve  so  much  less  than  other 
men — than  this  man,  for  instance,  who  was 
coming  to  marry  Miss  Ritter  T 

Miss  Ritter  looked  up  from  the  round  ta- 
ble where  she  was  taking  supper.  “Are 
you  comfortable  !”  she  asked.  “ Do  you  find 
the  chair  easy  t” 

“Very,”  was  the  honest  reply,  his  eye 
glancing  %with  approval  over  the  bright 
damask  which  covered  his  luxurious  rest- 
ing-place. He  smoothed  it  down  with  his 
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thin  fingers.  It  was  pleasant  and  soft  to 
the  tonch.  “ I was  thinking/’  he  said,  hesi- 
tatingly— “I  was  just — just  thinking  how 
grateful  all  this  would  be  to  the — the — 
the—” 

“ The  who  ?” 

“ The — person  that’s  coming,”  stammered 
the  deacon,  taken  off  his  guard. 

“ I got  it  ready  for  my  husband,”  was  the 
quiet  reply.  “ It’s  best  to  have  every  thing 
ready,  yon  know,  so  that  things  can  go  on 
without  any  fuss.  At  my  time  of  life  people 
have  a little  common-sense,  I trust.” 

“ But,”  said  the  invalid,  uneasily,  a linger- 
ing tinge  of  his  late  fever  flushing  the  high 
cheek-bones  of  his  thin  and  haggard  face,  “ I 
have  no  words  to  speak  my  gratitude  for 
your  kindness  to  me,  no,  not  one  word ; but 
it  strikes  me — it  is — it  is  quite  possible  he 
might  not  like  it.  I should  be  sorry  to  be 
the  means  of — ” 

“Like  what  T”  queried  Miss  Ritter,  stern- 
ly, taking  no  note  of  the  apologetic  clause 
of  the  sentence. 

“Like  it  that  I should  occupy  his  place,” 
the  deacon  answered,  humbly. 

“ He  hasn’t  yet  begun  to  rule  my  house- 
hold, or  to  stipulate  in  regard  to  my  friends,” 
was  the  quick  reply,  as  Miss  Ritter’s  eyes 
flashed  out  upon  the  ideal  husband  in  a way 
to  make  him  shiver  in  his  shoes. 

Then  she  smiled,  blushed,  and  the  quarrel 
between  herself  and  the  coming  man  was 
over. 

A group  of  children  came  wandering  down 
the  road,  their  little  bare  feet  twinkling  in 
the  sunset.  They  hovered  a moment  out- 
side the  gate,  looking  in  at  their  old  friend 
sitting  there  at  the  window.  Then  the  eld- 
est, doubtfully,  timorously  as  a cherub  might 
enter  paradise,  lifted  tho  latch  of  the  gar- 
den gate  and  came  up  the  path.  In  his 
hands  he  held  a basket  of  strawberries  cov- 
ered with  fresh  green  leaves.  Timidly  he 
approached  and  deposited  the  offering  on 
the  window-sill,  then,  as  if  scared  at  his  own 
temerity,  fled  down  the  walk  and  joined  the 
group  awaiting  him  outside.  The  deacon 
smiled  and  nodded  to  them,  his  face  lighting 
up  radiantly.  The  children  at  least  were 
his  friends. 

Quite  proudly  he  handed  over  the  bright 
berries  to  Miss  Ritter,  who  sat  silently  ob- 
servant of  the  soene.  He  looked  at  her  as 
he  did  so.  Her  face  was  very  serene  and 
quiet  just  now.  How  pleasant  she  was  to 
look  upon  in  this  mood ! What  a luxury  it 
would  be  for  her  husband  to  sit  in  this  arm- 
chair and  contemplate  her,  her  shining  hair, 
her  shapely  hands,  the  crimson  rose  in  her 
braids ! Only  to  see  her  of  rare  evenings  at 
her  garden  gate  had  been  a joy  to  him  for 
so  many  years.  It  would  be  so  no  more. 

“ When  he  comes,”  said  the  deaf  on,  inad- 
vertently continuing  his  thought  aloud. 

“Make  yourself  easy  till  he  does  come,” 


said  the  lady,  turning  the  strawberries  into 
a glass  dish. 

“Nay,  nay,  Elizabeth,”  said  the  deacon, 
all  that  had  been  manly  in  him,  all  that  had 
been  youth  and  selfhood  in  him,  flaming  up 
for  one  brief  moment,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet 
and  stretched  his  hand  out  tremblingly  for 
his  old  stick,  which  stood  in  the  corner — 
“ nay,  Elizabeth,  it  seems  to  me  that  I had 
better  go.  Oh,  I am  not  fit  to  be  in  your 
presence,  so  poor,  so  weak,  so  weather-worn  I 
I thank  you,  I bless  you — but,  oh,  my  Mend, 
could  I subsist  on  his  bounty  ?” 

Miss  Ritter’s  eyes  gleamed  with  a strange 
rare  light  at  that  moment.  She  put  out  her 
hand  with  a gentle  authority,  pressing  the 
invalid  back  into  his  chair. 

“ You  can  not  walk  a step,  you  know,” 
said  she,  emphatically,  “ and  you  are  driving* 
yourself  ill  with  a shadow.” 

Whose  shadow  f Had  he  not  had  to  do 
with  shadows  all  his  life  long  f He  sank  back 
subdued  among  the  luxurious  cushions.  Ah, 
he  was  very  weak — very  ill.  But  presently 
he  should  be  stronger ; presently  he  should 
go  his  way,  blessing  her  from  his  heart  of 
hearts,  but  troubling  her  no  more.  Yes, 
presently  he  would  be  walking  down  that 
pebbled  path  and  inhaling  the  odor  of  her 
blossoming  garden  for  the  last  time.  And 
in  the  coming  years,  when  he  should  see  her 
face  no  more,  he  would  pray  all  peace  and 
gladness  and  love  might  be  hers,  though 
never  to  be  for  him.  His  eye  moved,  as  he 
thought  this,  to  the  garden  gate,  over  which 
he  had  so  often  chatted  with  her  of  an  even- 
ing. There  at  the  gate  stood  Fanner  Brun- 
dage,  with  his  sleek  team ; he  had  brought 
a great  basket  of  fresh  vegetables  for  Miss 
Ritter.  The  farmer  did  not  woo  with  an 
empty  hand : the  best  products  of  his  fertile 
fields  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  his  divinity. 
He  was  looking  his  best  this  afternoon — tall 
and  strong  and  self-confident.  He  Bprang 
from  the  wagon,  shaking  his  long  whip  at 
the  children  still  hovering  in  the  road. 
Though  he  had  no  special  dislike  for  chil- 
dren, he  objected  to  these  on  principle,  as- 
being  the  product  of  a disordered  and  mis- 
taken state  of  things  altogether.  And  the 
deacon  rendered  him  tribute  as  he  looked. 
Only  such  a man,  lordly,  and  lord  of  abun- 
dance— a man  to  whom  the  world  gave  place 
—only  such  a man  was  fit  to  mate  with  Miss 
Ritter. 

It  seemed  to  him  a picture  in  a dream,  as 
he  lay  back  and  looked  without.  So  weak, 
so  poor,  in  this  honr  of  renunciation,  he  felt 
himself  of  another  clay  than  this  hale  and 
prosperous  wooer.  How  naked  his  life  had 
been!  how  poor  and  flavorless  and  empty 
of  result ! Perhaps  there  was  work  for  him 
yet  in  the  world ; perhaps  some  poorer  and 
sadder  than  he  might  yet  be  helped  by  his 
sacrifice  and  sorrow.  He  prayed  so.  But 
as  he  looked  out  dreamily,  yielding  up  all 
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things,  he  said,  or  rather  these  words  seem- 
ed to  wander  from  his  lips  unwarily,  as 
in  a dream,  “I  too  have  loved  you,  Eliza- 
beth." 

Then  the  scene  faded.  The  farmer  van- 
ished. Faint,  yet  listening,  the  deacon  heard 
the  rumble  of  wagon  wheels  dying  in  the 
distance.  He  heard  a bird  trill  up  a late, 
sweet  song  somewhere  among  the  roses;  he 
saw  Miss  Ritter  standing  at  his  side  in  the 
twilight,  her  face  like  the  face  of  one  who 
has  had  a revelation.  Her  cool,  soft  hand 
was  upon  his  shoulder ; her  inspiring  voice 


was  in  his  ear.  The  hour  of  farewell  was 
over. 

And  thus  it  was  that  the  deacon  accepted 
his  fate,  and  became  what  the  children  ever 
afterward  called  him,  “Miss  Ritter’s  hus- 
band." 

“ Law !"  said  Mother  Granger,  when  she 
heard  the  news,  “ I always  said  there  wa’n’t 
nobody  in  the  place  good  enough  for  her, 
and  I wa’n’t  fur  wrong,  for  the  deacon’s  just 
nobody  at  all.  And  now  she’ll  have  to  look 
arter  her  own  baggage  forever — and  his’n 
into  the  bargain." 


A WOMAN-HATER 


CHAPTER  V.— (Continued.) 

THE  next  moment  Fanny  bounced  into 
the  room,  and  started  a little  at  the 
picture  of  the  pair  ready  to  receive  her; 
she  did  not  wait  to  be  taken  to  task,  but 
proceeded  to  avert  censure  by  volubility 
and  self-praise.  “ Aunt,  1 went  down  to 
the  river,  where  I left  them,  and  looked  all 
along  it,  and  they  were  not  in  sight.  Then 
I went  to  the  cathedral,  because  that  seem- 
ed the  next  likeliest  place.  Oh,  I have  had 
such  a race !” 

“ Why  did  you  come  back  before  you  had 
found  them  t" 

“Aunt,  it  was  going  to  rain;  and  it  is 
raining  now,  hard." 

“ She  does  not  mind  that." 

“ Zoe  t Oh,  she  has  got  nothing  oh !" 

“ Bless  me !"  cried  Vizard.  “ Godiva  rc- 
dMva,” 

“Now,  Harrington,  don’t:  of  course  I mean 
nothing  to  spoil;  only  her  purple  alpaca, 
and  that  is  two  years  old.  But  my  blue 
silk,  I can’t  afford  to  ruin  it  Nobody  would 
give  me  another,  I know." 

“What  a heartless  world!"  said  Vizard, 
dryly. 

“ It  is  past  a jest,  the  whole  thing,"  ob- 
jected Miss  Maitland:  “and  now  we  are 
together,  please  tell  me,  if  you  can,  either 
of  you,  who  is  this  man  f What  are  his 
means!  I know  the  Peerage,  the  Baronet- 
age, and  the  Landed  Gentry,  but  not  Severne. 
That  is  a river,  not  a family.” 

“ Oh,"  said  Vizard,  “ family  names  taken 
from  rivers  are  never  parvenuee.  But  we 
can’t  all  be  down  in  Burke.  Ned  is  of  a 
good  stock,  the  old  English  yeoman,  the 
country’s  pride." 

“Yeoman  t”  said  the  Maitland,  with  sov- 
ereign contempt. 

Vizard  resisted.  “Is  this  the  place  to 
sneer  at  an  English  yeoman,  where  you  see 
an  unprincely  prince  living  by  a gambling 
table  f What  says  the  old  stave  f 

“ 4 A German  prince,  a marquis  of  France, 

And  a laird  o’  the  North  Countrle ; 

A yeoman  o’  Kent,  with  his  yearly  rent, 
Would  ding  'em  out,  all  three.”’ 


“ Then,"  said  Misander,  with  a good  deal 
of  malicious  intent,  “you  are  quite  sure 
your  yeoman  is  not  a — pauper — an  adven- 
turer— 

“ Positive.” 

“ And  a gambler  f " 

“No,  I am  not  at  all  sure  of  that.  But 
nobody  is  all- wise.  I am  not,  for  one.  He 
is  a fine  fellow ; as  good  as  gold ; as  true  as 
steel.  Always  polite,  always  genial ; and 
never  speaks  ill  of  any  of  you  behind  your 
backs." 

Miss  Maitland  bridled  at  that.  “ What 
I have  said  is  not  out  of  dislike  to  the  young 
man.  I am  warning  a brother  to  take  a 
little  more  care  of  his  sister,  that  is  all. 
However,  after  your  sneer,  I shall  say  no 
more  behind  Mr.  Seveme’s  back,  but  to  his 
face — that  is,  if  we  ever  see  his  face  again, 
or  Zoe’s  either." 

“Oh,  aunt!”  said  Fanny,  reproachfully. 
“ It  is  only  the  rain.  La,  poor  things,  they 
will  be  wet  to  the  skin.  Just  see  how  it  is 
pouring !" 

“ That  it  is : and  let  me  tell  you  there  is 
nothing  so  dangerous  as  a tSte-d-tite  in  the 
rain." 

“A  thunder-storm  is  worse,  aunt,"  said 
Fanny,  eagerly,  “ because  then  she  is  fright- 
ened to  death,  and  clings  to  him — if  he  i$ 
wics.” 

Having  galloped  into  this  revelation 
through  speaking  first  and  thinking  after- 
ward, Fanny  pulled  up  short  the  moment 
the  words  were  out,  and  turned  red,  and 
looked  askant,  under  her  pale  lashes,  at 
Vizard.  Observing  several  twinkles  in  his 
eyes,  she  got  up  hastily,  and  said  she  really 
must  go  and  dry  her  gown. 

“Yes,"  said  Miss  Maitland,  “come  into 
my  room,  dear." 

Fanny  complied,  with  a rueful  face,  not 
doubting  that  the  publio  “dear"  was  to  get 
it  rather  hot  in  private. 

Her  uneasiness  was  not  lessened  when  the 
old  maid  said  to  her,  grimly,  “Now  sit  you 
down  there,  and  never  mind  your  dress." 

However,  it  came  rather  mildly,  after  alL 
“Fanny,  you  are  not  a bad  girl,  and  you 
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have  shown  yon  were  sorry ; so  I am  not  go- 
ing to  be  hard  on  you ; only  you  must  be  a 
good  girl  now,  and  help  me  to  undo  the 
mischief,  and  then  I will  forgive  you.” 

“ Aunt,”  said  Fanny,  piteously,  “lam  old- 
er than  she  is,  and  I know  I have  done  rath- 
er wrong,  and  I won’t  do  it  any  more ; but 
pray,  pray,  don’t  ask  me  to  be  unkind  to  her 
to-day : it  is  Brooch-day.” 

Miss  Maitland  only  stared  at  this  obscure 
announcement;  so  Fanny  had  to  explain 
that  Zoe  and  she  had  tiffed  and  made  it  up, 
and  Zoe  had  given  her  a brooch.  Hereupon 
she  went  for  it,  and  both  ladies  forgot  the 
topic  they  were  on,  and  every  other,  to  ex- 
amine the  brooch. 

“ Aunt,”  said  Fanny,  handling  the  brooch, 
and  eying  it,  “ you  were  a poor  girl,  like  me, 
before  grandpapa  left  you  the  money,  and 
you  know  it  is  just  as  well  to  have  a tiff 
now  and  then  with  a rich  one,  because, 
when  you  kiss  and  make  it  up,  you  always 
get  some  Reconciliation  Thing  or  other.” 

Miss  Maitland  dived  into  the  past  and 
nodded  approval. 

Thus  encouraged,  Fanny  proceeded  to 
more  modern  rules.  She  let  Miss  Maitland 
know  it  was  always  understood  at  her  school 
that  on  these  occasions  of  tiff,  reconciliation, 
and  present,  the  girl  who  received  the  pres- 
ent was  to  side  in  every  thing  with  the  girl 
who  gave  it,  for  that  one  day.  “ That  is 
the  real  reason  I put  on  my  tight  boots — to 
earn  my  brooch.  Isn’t  it  a duck  f” 

“ Are  they  tight,  then  f” 

“ Awfully.  See — new  on  to-day.” 

“ But  you  could  shake  off  your  lameness 
in  a moment.” 

“La,  aunt,  you  know  one  can  fight  with 
that  sort  of  thing,  or  fight  against  it.  It  is 
like  colds,  and  headaches,  and  fevers,  and 
all  that.  You  are  in  bed,  too  ill  to  see  any 
body  you  don’t  much  care  for.  Night  comes, 
and  then  you  jump  up  and  dress  and  go  to 
a ball,  and  leave  your  cold  and  your  fever 
behind  you,  because  the  ball  won’t  wait  till 
you  are  well,  and  the  bores  will.  So  don’t 
ask  me  to  be  unkind  to  Zoe,  brooch-day,” 
said  Fanny,  skipping  back  to  her  first  posi- 
tion with  singular  pertinacity. 

“Now,  Fanny,”  said  Miss  Maitland,  “who 
wishes  you  to  be  unkind  to  her  t But  you 
must  and  shall  promise  me  not  to  lend  her 
any  more  downright  encouragement,  and  to 
watch  the  man  well.” 

“I  promise  that  faithfhlly,”  said  Fanny 
— an  adroit  concession,  since  she  had  been 
watching  him  like  a cat  a mouse  for  many 
days. 

“ Then  you  are  a good  girl ; and  to  reward 
you  I will  tell  you  in  confidence  all  the 
strange  stories  I have  discovered  to-day.” 

“Oh,  do,  aunt!’’  cried  Fanny;  and  now 
her  eyes  began  to  sparkle  with  curiosity. 

Miss  Maitland  then  bade  her  observe  that 
the  bedroom  window  was  not  a French  case- 


ment, but  a double-sash  window — closed  at 
present  because  of  the  rain;  but  it  had 
been  wide  open  at  the  top  all  the  time. 

“Those  two  were  smoking  and  talking 
secrets ; and,  child,”  said  the  old  lady,  very 
impressively,  “if  you — want — to — know — 
what  gentlemen  really  are,  you  must  be  out 
of  sight,  and  listen  to  them,  smoking.  When 
I was  a girl  the  gentlemen  came  out  in  their 
true  colors  over  their  wine.  Now  they  are 
as  close  as  wax,  drinking ; and  even  when 
they  are  tipsy  they  keep  their  secrets.  But 
once  let  them  get  by  themselves  and  smoke, 
the  very  air  is  soon  filled  with  scandalous 
secrets  none  of  the  ladies  in  the  house  ever 
dreamed  of.  Their  real  characters,  their 
true  histories,  and  their  genuine  sentiments 
are  locked  up  like  that  genie  in  the  Arabian* 
Nights,  and  come  out  in  smoke  as  he  did.” 
The  old  lady  chuckled  at  her  own  wit, 
and  the  young  one  laughed  to  humor  her. 
“Well,  my  dear,  those  two  smoked,  and  re- 
vealed themselves — their  real  selves ; and  I 
listened  and  heard  every  word  on  the  top 
of  those  drawers.” 

Fanny  looked  at  the  drawers.  They  were 
high. 

“La,  aunt,  however  did  you  get  up 
there  ?” 

“ By  a chair.” 

“Oh,  fancy  you  perched  up  there,  listen- 
ing, at  your  age !” 

“ You  need  not  keep  throwing  my  age  in 
my  teeth.  I am  not  so  very  old.  Only  I 
don’t  paint,  and  whiten,  and  wear  false 
hair.  There  are  plenty  of  coquettes  about, 
ever  so  much  older  than  I am.  I have  a 
great  mind  not  to  tell  you ; and  then  much 
you  will  ever  know  about  either  of  these 
men !” 

“ Oh,  aunt,  don’t  be  cruel.  I am  dying  to 
hear  it.” 

As  aunt  was  equally  dying  to  tell  it,  she 
passed  over  the  skit  upon  her  age,  though 
she  did  not  forget  nor  forgive  it,  and  repeat- 
ed the  whole  conversation  of  Vizard  and 
Severne  with  rare  fidelity ; but,  as  I abhor 
what  the  evangelist  calls  “ battology,”  and 
Shakspeare  “damnable  iteration,”  I must 
draw  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  reader  (if 
any),  and  he  must  be  pleased  to  imagine  the 
whole  dialogue  of  those  two  unguarded 
smokers  repeated  to  Fanny,  and  interrupt- 
ed, commented  on  at  every  salient  point, 
scrutinized,  sifted,  dissected,  and  taken  to 
pieces  by  two  keen  women,  sharp  by  nature, 
and  sharper  now  by  collision  of  their  heads. 
No  candor,  no  tolerance,  no  allowance  for 
human  weakness,  blunted  the  scalpel  in 
their  dextrous  hands. 

O gossip!  delight  of  ordinary  souls,  and 
more  delightful  still  when  you  furnish  food 
for  detraction ! 

To  Fanny  in  particular  it  was  exciting, 
ravishing,  and  the  time  flew  by  so  unheed- 
ed that  presently  there  came  a sharp  knock. 
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and  an  impatient  voice  cried,  "Chatter! — 
Chatter! — Chatter! — how  long  are  we  to  he 
kept  waiting  for  dinner,  all  of  ns  P’ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  con- 
fabulation, so  barbarously  interrupted  be- 
fore it  had  lasted  two  hours  and  a half,  the 
Misogyn  rang  the  bell,  and  asked  for  Rosa, 
Zoe’s  maid. 

She  came,  and  he  ordered  her  to  have  up 
a basket  of  wood,  and  light  a roaring  fire  in 
her  mistress’s  room,  and  put  out  garments 
to  air.  He  also  inquired  the  number  of 
Zoe’s  bedroom.  The  girl  said  it  was  "No. 
74.” 

The  Misogyn  waited  half  an  hour,  and 
then  visited  "No.  74.”  He  found  the  fire 
burned  down  to  one  log,  and  some  things 
airing  at  the  fire,  as  domestics  air  their  em- 
ployers’ things,  but  not  their  own,  you  may 
be  sure.  There  was  a chemise  carefully 
folded  into  the  smallest  possible  compass, 
and  doubled  over  a horse  at  a good  distance 
from  the  cold  fire.  There  were  other  gar- 
ments and  supplementaries,  all  treated  in 
the  same  way. 

The  Misogyn  looked,  and  remarked  as 
follows : " Idiots ! — at  every  thing  but  tak- 
ing in  the  men.” 

Having  relieved  his  spleen  with  this 
courteous  and  comprehensive  observation, 
he  piled  log  upon  log  till  the  fire  was  half 
up  the  chimney.  Then  he  got  all  the  chairs 
and  made  a semicircle,  and  spread  out  the 
various  garments  to  the  genial  heat;  and  so 
close  that,  had  a spark  flown,  they  would 
have  been  warmed  with  a vengeance,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  male  intellect  dem- 
onstrated. This  done,  he  retired  with  a 
guilty  air,  for  he  did  not  want  to  be  caught 
meddling  in  such  frivolities  by  Miss  Dover 
or  Miss  Maitland.  However,  he  was  quite 
safe ; those  superior  spirits  were  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  the  loftier  things  of  the  mind, 
especially  the  characters  of  their  neighbors. 

I must  now  go  for  these  truants  that  are 
giving  every  body  so  much  trouble.  I 

When  Fanny  fell  lame,  and  said  she  was 
very  sorry,  but  she  must  go  home  and 
change  her  boots,  Zoe  was  for  going  home 
too.  But  Fanny,  doubting  her  sincerity,  j 
was  peremptory,  and  said  they  had  only  to 
stroll  slowly  on  and  then  turn ; she  should 
meet  them  coming  back.  Zoe  colored  high, 
suspecting  they  had  seen  the  last  of  this  in- 
genious young  lady. 

"What  a good  girl!”  cried  Severne. 

"I  am  afraid  she  is  a very  naughty  girl,” 
said  Zoe,  faintly;  and  the  first  effect  of 
Fanny’s  retreat  was  to  make  her  a great 
deal  more  reserved  and  less  sprightly. 

8e verne  observed  and  understood,  and 
saw  he  must  give  her  time.  He  was  so  re- 


spectful, as  well  as  tender,  that  by  degrees 
she  came  out  again,  and  beamed  with  youth 
and  happiness. 

They  strolled  very  slowly  by  the  fair  riv- 
er, and  the  pretty  little  nothings  they  said 
to  each  other  began  to  be  mere  vehicles  for 
those  soft  tones  and  looks  in  which  love  is 
made  far  more  than  by  the  words  them- 
selves. 

When  they  started  on  this  walk,  Severne 
had  no  distinct  nor  serious  views  on  Zoe. 
But  he  had  been  playing  with  fire  for  some 
time,  and  so  now  he  got  well  burned. 

Walking  slowly  by  his  side,  and  conscious 
of  being  wooed,  whatever  the  words  might 
be,  Zoe  was  lovelier  than  ever.  Those  low- 
ered lashes,  that  mantling  cheek,  those  soft, 
tender  murmurs,  told  him  he  was  dear,  and 
thrilled  his  heart,  though  a cold  one  com- 
pared with  hers. 

He  was  in  love ; as  much  as  he  could  be, 
and  more  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 
He  never  even  asked  himself  whether  per- 
manent happiness  was  likely  to  spring  from 
this  love:  he  was  self-indulgent,  reckless, 
and  in  love. 

He  looked  at  her,  wished  he  oould  recall 
his  whole  life,  and  sighed. 

" Why  do  you  sigh  I”  said  she,  gently. 

" I don’t  know.  Tes,  I do.  Because  I am 
not  happy.” 

" Not  happy  f”  said  she.  " You  ought  to 
be ; and  I am  sure  you  deserve  to  be.” 

" I don’t  know  that.  However,  I think  I 
shall  be  happier  in  a few  minutes,  or  else 
very  unhappy  indeed.  That  depends  on 
you.” 

"On  me,  Mr.  Severne t”  and  she  blushed 
crimson,  and  her  bosom  began  to  heave. 
His  words  led  her  to  expect  a declaration 
and  a proposal  of  marriage. 

He  saw  her  mistake;  and  her  emotion 
spoke  so  plainly  and  sweetly,  and  tried  him 
so,  that  it  cost  him  a great  effort  not  to  olaap 
her  in  his  arms.  But  that  was  not  his  cue 
at  present.  He  lowered  his  eyes  to  give  her 
time,  and  said,  sadly : " I can  not  help  seeing 
that  somehow  there  is  suspicion  in  the  air 
about  me*  Miss  Maitland  puts  questions 
and  drops  hints.  Miss  Dover  watches  me 
like  a lynx.  Even  you  gave  me  a hint  the 
other  day  that  I never  talk  to  you  about  my 
relations  and  my  past  life.” 

"Pray  do  not  confound  me  with  other 
people,”  said  Zoe,  proudly.  " If  I am  curi- 
ous, it  is  because  I know  you  must  have 
done  many  good  things  and  clever  things ; 
but  you  have  too  little  vanity  or  too  much 
pride  to  tell  them  even  to  one  who — esteems 
you,  and  could  appreciate.” 

" I know  you  are  as  generous  and  noble 
as  most  people  are  narrow-minded,”  said 
Severne,  enthusiastically,  " and  I have  de- 
termined to  tell  you  all  about  myself.” 

Zoe’s  cheeks  beamed  with  gratified  pride, 
and  her  eyes  sparkled. 
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“ Only,  as  I would  not  tell  it  to  any  body 
but  you,  I must  stipulate  that  you  will  re- 
ceive it  in  sacred  confidence,  and  not  repeat 
it  to  a living  soul.” 

“ Not  even  to  my  brother,  who  loves  you 
so?” 

“Not  even  to  him.” 

This  alarmed  the  instinctive  delicacy  and 
modesty  of  a truly  virgin  soul. 

“ I am  not  experienced,”  said  she.  “ But 
I feel  I ought  not  to  yield  to  curiosity,  and 
hear  from  you  any  thing  I am  forbidden  to 
tell  my  brother.  You  might  as  well  say  I 
must  not  tell  my  mother ; for  dear  Harring- 
ton is  all  the  mother  I have,  and  I am  sure 
he  is  a true  friend  to  you”  (this  last  a little 
reproachfully). 

But  for  Severae’s  habitual  self-command, 
he  would  have  treated  this  delicacy  as  ridic- 
ulous prudery  ; but  he  was  equal  to  greater 
difficulties. 

“ You  are  right,  by  instinct,  in  every  thing. 
Well,  then,  I shall  tell  you,  and  you  shall 
see  at  once  whether  it  ought  to  be  repeat- 
ed, or  to  remain  a sacred  deposit  between 
me  and  the  only  creature  I have  the  cour- 
age to  tell  it  to.” 

Zoe  lowered  her  eyes  and  marked  the 
sand  with  her  parasol.  She  was  a little 
puzzled  now,  and  half  conscious  that  some- 
how he  was  tying  her  to  secrecy  with  silk 
instead  of  rope;  but  she  never  suspected 
the  deliberate  art  and  dexterity  with  which 
it  was  done. 

Seveme  then  made  the  revelation  which 
he  had  been  preparing  for  a day  or  two 
past,  and,  to  avoid  eternal  comments  by  the 
author,  I must  once  more  call  in  the  artful 
aid  of  the  printers.  The  true  part  of  Mr. 
Severne’s  revelation  is  in  italics ; the  false 
in  ordinary  type. 

“ When  my  father  died,  I inherited  an  estate 
in  Huntingdonshire.  It  was  not  so  large  as 
Vizard? 8,  hut  it  was  dear.  Not  a mortgage  nor 
incumbrance  on  it.  I had  a younger  brother, 
a fellow  with  charming  manners,  and  very 
accomplished.  These  were  his  ruin : he  got 
into  high  society  in  London ; but  high  society 
is  not  always  good  society.  He  became  con- 
nected with  a fast  lot,  some  of  the  young 
nobility.  Of  course  he  could  not  vie  with 
them.  He  got  deeply  in  debt.  Not  but 
what  they  were  in  debt  too,  every  one  of 
them.  He  used  to  send  to  me  for  money 
oftener  than  I liked ; but  I never  suspected 
the  rate  he  was  going  at.  I was  anxious, 
too,  about  him ; but  I said  to  myself  he  was 
just  sowing  his  wild  oats,  like  other  fellows. 
Well,  it  went  on  until — to  his  misfortune 
and  mine — he  got  entangled  in  some  dis- 
graceful transactions ; the  general  features 
are  known  to  all  the  world.  I dare  say  you 
have  heard  of  one  or  two  young  noblemen 
who  committed  forgeries  on  their  relations 
and  friends  some  years  ago.  One  of  them, 
the  son  of  an  earl,  took  his  sister9*  whole  for - 


tune out  of  her  bank  with  a single  forged  check. 
I believe  the  sum  total  of  his  forgeries  was  over 
£100,000.  His  father  could  not  find  half  the 
money.  A number  of  the  nobility  had  to  com- 
bine to  repurchase  the  documents  ; many  of  them 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  ; and  I believe  a 
composition  was  effected , with  the  help  of  a very 
powerful  barrister , an  M.P.  He  went  out  of 
his  line  on  this  occasion , and  mediated  between 
the  parties.  What  will  you  think  when  I 
tell  you  that  my  brother,  the  son  of  my  fa- 
ther and  my  mother,  was  one  of  these  for- 
gers— a criminal  f” 

“ My  poor  friend !”  cried  Zoe,  clasping  her 
innocent  hands. 

“It  was  a thunder-clap.  I had  a great 
mind  to  wash  my  hands  of  it,  and  let  him 
go  to  prison.  But  how  could  I T The  strug- 
gle ended  in  my  doing  like  the  rest.  Only 
poor  I had  no  noble  kinsmen  with  long 
purses  to  help  me,  and  no  Solicitor-General 
to  mediate  sub  rosa.  The  total  amount 
would  have  swamped  my  family  acres.  I 
got  them  down  to  sixty  per  cent.,  and  that 
only  crippled  my  estate  forever.  As  for  my 
brother,  he  fell  on  his  knees  to  me.  But  I 
could  not  forgive  him.  He  left  the  oouniry 
with  a hundred  pounds  I gave  him.  He  is  in 
Canada , and  only  known  there  as  a most  re- 
spectable farmer.  He  talks  of  paying  me 
back.  That  I shall  believe  when  I see  it. 
All  I know  for  certain  is  that  his  crime  has 
mortgaged  my  estate,  and  left  me  poor — 
and  suspected.” 

While  Severne  related  this,  there  passed 
a somewhat  notable  thing  in  the  world  of 
mind.  The  inventor  of  this  history  did  not 
understand  it ; the  hearer  did,  and  accom- 
panied it  with  innocent  sympathetic  sighs. 
Her  imagination,  more  powerful  and  pre- 
cise than  the  inventor's,  pictured  the  hor- 
ror of  the  high-minded  brother,  his  agony, 
his  shame,  his  respect  for  law  and  honosty, 
his  pity  for  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  his 
struggle,  and  the  final  triumph  of  fraternal 
affection.  Every  line  of  the  figment  was 
alive  to  her,  and  she  realised  the  tale.  Sev- 
erne only  repeated  it. 

At  the  last  touch  of  his  cold  art,  the  warm- 
hearted girl  could  contain  no  longer. 

“ Oh,  poor  Mr.  Severne !”  she  cried ; “poor 
Mr.  Seveme !”  and  the  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks. 

He  looked  at  her  first  with  a little  aston- 
ishment— fancy  taking  his  little  narrative 
to  heart  like  that ! — then  with  compunction, 
and  then  with  a momentary  horror  at  him- 
self, and  terror  at  the  impassable  gulf  fixed 
between  them  by  her  rare  goodness  and  his 
depravity. 

Then  for  a moment  he  felt;  and  felt  all 
manner  of  things  at  once.  “ Oh,  don't  cry !” 
he  blurted  out,  and  began  to  blubber  him- 
self at  having  made  her  cry  at  all,  and  so 
unfairly.  It  was  his  lucky  hour ; this  hys- 
terical effusion,  undignified  by  a single  grain 
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of  active  contrition  or  even  penitent  resolve, 
told  in  his  favor.  They  mingled  their  tears, 
and  hearts  can  not  hold  aloof  when  tears 
come  together.  Yes,  they  mingled  their 
tears,  and  the  crocodile  tears  were  the  male’s, 
if  yon  please,  and  the  woman’s  tears  were 
pure  holy  drops  that  angels  might  have 
gathered,  and  carried  them  to  God  for  pearls 
of  the  human  soul. 

After  they  had  cried  together  over  the 
cool  figment,  Zoe  said : “ I do  not  repent  my 
curiosity  now.  You  did  well  to  tell  me.  Oh 
no,  you  were  right,  and  I will  never  tell  any 
body.  People  are  narrow-minded.  They 
shall  never  cast  your  brother’s  crime  in  your 
teeth,  nor  your  own  losses  I esteem  you  for 
— oh,  so  much  more  than  ever!  I wonder 
you  could  tell  me.” 

“ You  would  not  wonder  if  you  knew  how 
superior  you  are  to  all  the  world:  how  noble, 
how  generous,  and  how  I — ^ 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Seveme,  it  is  going  to  rain.  We 
must  get  home  as  fast  as  ever  we  can.” 

They  turned,  and  Zoe,  with  true  virgin 
coyness,  and  elastic  limbs,  made  the  coming 
rain  an  excuse  for  suoh  swift  walking  that 
Severne  could  not  make  tender  love  to  her. 
To  be  sure,  Apollo  ran  after  Daphne  with 
his  little  proposals;  but  1 take  it  he  ran 
mute — till  he  found  he  couldn’t  catch  her.  | 
% Indeed,  it  was  as  much  as  Severne  could  do 
to  keep  up  with  her  “ fair  heel  and  toe.” 
But  I ascribe  this  to  her  not  wearing  high 
heels,  ever  since  Fanny  told  her  she  was 
just  a little  too  tall,  and  she  was  novice 
enough  to  believe  her. 

She  would  not  stop  for  the  drizzle ; but 
at  last  it  came  down  with  such  a vengeance 
that  she  was  persuaded  to  leave  the  path 
and  run  for  a cattle-shed  at  some  distance. 
Here  she  and  Severne  were  imprisoned. 
Luokily  for  them  “the  kye  had  not  come 
hame,”  and  the  shed  was  empty.  They  got 
into  the  farthest  comer  of  it ; for  it  was  all 
open  toward  the  river ; and  the  rain  patter- 
ed on  the  roof  as  if  it  would  break  it.  I 

Thus  driven  together,  was  it  wonderful 
that  soon  her  hand  was  in  his,  and  that,  as 
they  purred  together,  and  murmured  soft 
nothings,  more  than  once  she  was  surprised 
into  returning  the  soft  pressure  which  he 
gave  it  so  often  f 

The  plump  declaration  she  had  fied  from, 
and  now  seemed  deliciously  resigned  to,  did 
not  actually  come.  But  he  did  what  she 
valued  more,  he  resumed  his  confidences: 
told  her  he  had  vices:  was  fond  of  gam- 
bling. Excused  it  on  the  score  of  his  loss 
by  his  brother.  Said  he  hoped  soon  to  hear 
good  news  from  Canada.  Didn’t  despair. 
Was  happy  now,  in  spite  of  all.  Had  been 
happy  ever  since  he  had  met  her.  What 
declaration  was  needed  f The  understand- 
ing was  complete.  Neither  doubted  the 
other’s  love ; and  Zoe  would  have  thought 
herself  a faithless,  wicked  girl,  if,  after 


this,  she  had  gone  and  accepted  any  other 
man. 

But  presently  she  had  a misgiving,  and 
looked  at  her  watch.  Yes,  it  wanted  but 
one  hour  to  dinner.  Now  her  brother  was 
rather  a Tartar  about  punctuality  at  din- 
ner. She  felt  she  was  already  in  danger  of 
censure  for  her  long  Ute^Ute  with  Severne, 
though  the  rain  was  the  culprit.  She  could 
not  afford  to  draw  every  eye  upon  her  by 
being  late  for  dinner  along  with  him. 

She  told  Severne  they  must  go  home  now, 
rain  or  no  rain,  and  she  walked  resolutely 
out  into  the  weather. 

Seveme  did  not  like  it  at  all,  but  he  was 
wise  enough  to  deplore  it  only  on  her  ac- 
count ; and  indeed  her  light  alpaca  was  soon 
drenched,  and  began  to  cling  to  her. 

But  the  spirited  girl  only  laughed  at  his 
condolences  as  she  hurried  on.  “Why,  it 
is  only  warm  water,”  said  she : “ this  is  no 
more  than  a bath  in  the  summer  sea.  Bath- 
ing is  getting  wet  through  in  blue  flannel. 
Well,  I am  bathing  in  blue  alpaca.” 

“ But  it  will  ruin  your  dress.” 

“My  dress!  why,  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 
When  I get  home  I’ll  give  it  to  Rosa,  ready 
washed — ha!  ha!” 

The  rain  pelted  and  poured,  and  long  be- 
fore they  reached  the  inn,  Zoe’s  dress  had 
become  an  external  cuticle,  an  alpaca  skin. 

But  innocence  is  sometimes  very  bold. 
She  did  not  care  a bit:  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  she  had  little  need  to  care.  Beauty 
so  positive  as  hers  is  indomitable.  The  pet- 
ty accidents  that  are  the  terrors  of  homely 
charms  seem  to  enhance  Queen  Beauty.  Di- 
sheveled hair  adorns  it;  close  bound  hair 
adorns  it.  Simplicity  adorns  it.  Diamonds 
adorn  it.  Every  thing  seems  to  adorn  it, 
because  the  truth  is,  it  adorns  every  thing. 
And  so  Zoe,  drenched  with  rain,  and  her 
dress  a bathing- gown,  was  only  a Greek 
goddess  tinted  blue,  her  bust  and  shoulders 
and  her  moulded  figure  covered  yet  reveal- 
ed. What  was  she  to  an  artist’s  eye  T Just 
the  Townly  Venus  with  her  sculptor’s  cun- 
ning draperies,  and  Juno’s  gait. 

“ Et  vers  lncessa  patnlt  Dea." 

When  she  got  to  the  hotel  she  held  up 
her  finger  to  Severne  with  a pretty  peremp- 
toriness. She  had  shown  him  so  much  ten- 
derness, she  felt  she  had  a right  to  order 
him  now.  “ I must  beg  of  you,”  said  she, 
“to  go  straight  to  your  rooms  and  drees 
very  quickly,  and  present  yourself  to  Har- 
rington five  minutes  before  dinner  at  least.” 

“ I will  obey,”  said  he,  obsequiously. 

That  pleased  her,  and  she  kissed  her  hand 
to  him,  and  scudded  to  her  own  room. 

At  sight  of  the  blazing  fire  and  provident 
preparations,  she  started,  and  said  aloud, 
“ Oh,  how  nice  of  them !”  and,  all  dripping 
as  she  was,  she  stood  there  with  her  young 
heart  in  a double  glow. 
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Such  a nature  as  hers  has  too  little  ego- 
tism and  low-bred  vanity  to  undervalue 
worthy  love.  The  infinite  heart  of  a Zoe 
Vizard  can  love  but  one  with  passion,  yet 
ever  so  many  more  with  warm  and  tender 
affection. 

She  gave  Aunt  Maitland  credit  for  this 
provident  affection.  It  was  out  of  the 
sprightly  Fanny’s  line ; and  she  said  to  her- 
self: “Dear  old  thing!  there,  I thought  she 
was  bottling  up  a lecture  for  me,  and  all  the 
time  her  real  anxiety  was  lest  I should  be 
wet  through."  Thereupon  she  settled  in 
her  mind  to  begin  loving  Aunt  Maitland 
from  that  hour.  She  did  not  ring  for  her 
maid  till  she  was  nearly  dressed,  and,  when 
Rosa  came  and  exclaimed  at  the  condition 
of  her  cast-off  robes,  she  laughed,  and  told 
her  it  was  nothing — the  Rhine  was  nice  and 
warm — pretending  she  had  been  in  it.  She 
ordered  her  to  dry  the  dress  and  iron  it. 

“ Why,  la,  miss,  you’ll  never  wear  it  again, 
to  be  sure  ?’’  said  Rosa,  demurely. 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  the  young  lady,  arch- 
ly ; “ but  I mean  to  take  great  care  of  it," 
and  burst  out  laughing  like  a peal  of  silver 
bells,  because  she  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
saw  what  Rosa  would  be  at. 

Give  away  the  gown  she  had  been  wooed 
and  wet  through  in — no,  thank  you ! Such 
gowns  as  these  be  landmarks,  my  masters. 

Vizard,  unconscious  of  her  arrival,  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  fidgeting 
more  and  more,  when  in  came  Zoe,  dressed 
high  in  black  silk  and  white  lace,  looking 
ever  so  cozy,  and  blooming  like  a rose. 

“ What !’’  said  he ; “ in,  and  dressed !’’  He 
took  her  by  the  shoulders,  and  gave  her  a 
great  kiss.  “ You  young  monkey,"  said  he, 
“ I was  afraid  you  were  washed  away." 

Zoe  suggested  that  would  only  have  been 
a woman  obliterated. 

“That  is  true,”  said  he,  with  an  air  of 
hearty  oonviction.  “ I forgot  that." 

He  then  inquired  if  she  had  had  a nice 
walk. 

“ Oh,  beautiful ; imprisoned  half  the  time 
in  a cow-shed,  and  then  drenched.  But  I’ll 
have  a nice  walk  with  you,  dear,  up  and 
down  the  room." 

“ Come  on,  then.” 

So  she  put  her  right  hand  on  his  left 
shoulder  and  gave  him  her  left  hand,  and 
they  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  Zoe 
beaming  with  happiness  and  affection  for 
every  body,  and  walking  at  a graceful  bend. 

Severae  came  in,  dressed,  and  perfect  as 
though  just  taken  out  of  a bandbox.  He 
sat  down  at  a little  table,  and  read  a little 
journal  unobtrusively.  It  was  his  cue  to 
divest  his  late  tlto-d-tlte  of  public  impor- 
tance. 

Then  came  dinner,  and  two  of  the  party 
absent.  Vizard  heard  their  voices  going 
like  mill-clacks  at  this  sacred  hour,  and 
summoned  them  rather  roughly,  as  stated 


above.  His  back  was  to  Zoe,  and  she  rubbed 
her  hands  gayly  to  Seveme,  and  sent  him  a 
flying  whisper,  “ Oh,  what  fun ! we  are  the 
culprits,  and  they  are  the  ones  scolded.” 

Dinner  waited  ten  minutes,  and  then  the 
defaulters  appeared.  Nothing  was  said,  but 
Vizard  looked  rather  glum,  and  Aunt  Mait- 
land cast  a vicious  look  at  Seveme  and  Zoe. 
They  had  made  a forced  march  and  out- 
flanked her.  She  sat  down,  and  bided  her 
time,  like  a fowler  waiting  till  the  ducks 
come  within  shot. 

But  the  conversation  was  commonplace, 
inconsecutive,  shifty,  and  vague,  and  it  was 
two  hours  before  any  thing  came  within 
shot.  All  this  time  not  a soul  suspected  the 
ambushed  fowler. 

At  last  Vizard  having  thrown  out  one  of 
his  hints  that  the  fair  sex  are  imperfect, 
Fanny,  being  under  the  influence  of  Mina 
Maitland’s  revelations,  ventured  to  suggest 
that  they  had  no  more  faults  than  men,  and 
certainly  were  not  more  deceitful. 

“Indeed?"  said  Vizard.  “Not — more — 
deceitful  l Do  you  speak  from  experience  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  no,”  said  Fanny,  getting  rather 
frightened.  “ I only  think  so,  somehow.” 

“ Well,  but  you  must  have  a reason.  May 
I respectfully  inquire  whether  more  men 
have  jilted  you  than  you  have  jilted  ?” 

“ You  may  inquire  as  respectfully  as  you  . 
like,  but  I sha’n’t  tell  you." 

“ That  is  right,  Miss  Dover,"  said  Seveme ; 

“ don’t  you  put  up  with  his  nonsense.  He 
knows  nothing  about  it.  Women  are  angels, 
compared  with  men.  The  wonder  is  how 
they  can  waste  so  much  truth  and  constan- 
cy and  beauty  upon  the  foul  sex.  To  my 
mind,  there  is  only  one  thing  we  beat  you 
in ; we  do  stick  by  each  other  rather  better 
than  you  do.  You  are  truer  to  us.  We  are 
a little  truer  to  each  other." 

“Not  a little,"  suggested  Vizard,  dryly. 

“For  my  part,"  said  Zoe,  blushing  pink 
at  her  boldness  in  advancing  an  opinion  on 
so  large  a matter,  “ I think  these  compari- 
sons are  rather  narrow-minded.  What  have 
we  to  do  with  bad  people,  male  or  female  f 
A good  man  is  good  and  a good  woman  is 
good:  still,  I do  think  that  women  have 
greater  hearts  to  love,  and  men,  perhaps, 
greater  hearts  for  friendship."  Then,  blush- 
ing roseate,  “Even  in  the  short  time  we 
have  been  here  we  have  seen  two  gentlemen 
give  up  pleasure  for  self-denying  friendship. 
Lord  Uxmoor  gave  us  all  up  for  a sick  friend. 
Mr.  Seveme  did  more,  perhaps,  for  he  lost 
that  divine  singer.  You  will  never  hear 
her  now,  Mr.  Seveme." 

The  Maitland  gun  went  off.  “A  sick 
friend! — Mr.  Seveme? — ha!  ha!  ha!  You 
silly  girl,  he  has  got  no  sick  friend.  He  was 
at  the  gaming  table.  That  was  his  sick 
friend." 

It  was  an  effective  discharge.  It  wing- 
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ed  a duck  or  two.  It  killed  as  follows : the 
tranquillity,  the  good  humor,  and  the  con- 
tent of  the  little  party. 

Seveme  started,  and  stared,  and  lost  color, 
and  then  cast  at  Vizard  a venomous  look 
never  seen  on  his  face  before,  for  he  natu- 
rally concluded  that  Vizard  had  betrayed 
him. 

Zoe  was  amazed,  looked  instantly  at  Sev- 
eme, saw  it  was  true,  and  turned  pale  at 
his  evident  discomfiture.  Her  lover  had 
been  guilty  of  deceit — mean  and  rather 
heartless  deceit. 

Even  Fanny  winced  at  the  point-blank 
denunciation  of  a young  man  who  was  him- 
self polite  to  every  body.  She  would  have 
done  it  in  a very  different  way — insinua- 
tions, innuendo,  etc. 

“They  have  found  you  out,  old  fellow,” 
said  Vizard,  merrily;  “but  you  need  not 
look  as  if  you  had  robbed  a church.  Hang 
it  all!  a fellow  has  got  a right  to  gamble 
if  he  chooses.  Any  way,  he  paid  for  his 
whistle,  for  he  lost  three  hundred  pounds.” 

“ Three  hundred  pounds !”  cried  the  terri- 
ble old  maid.  “ Where  ever  did  he  get  them 
to  lose  f ” 

Seveme  divined  that  he  had  nothing  to 
gain  by  fiction  here;  so  he  said,  sullenly, 
“ I got  them  from  Vizard,  but  I gave  him 
value  for  them.” 

“You  need  not  publish  our  private  trans- 
actions, Ned,”  said  Vizard.  “ Miss  Maitland, 
this  is  really  not  in  your  department.” 

“Oh  yes,  it  is,”  said  she,  “and  so  you'll 
find” 

This  pertinacity  looked  like  defiance. 
Vizard  rose  from  his  chair,  bowed  ironical- 
ly, with  the  air  of  a man  not  disposed  for  a 
hot  argument.  “ In  that  case,  with  permis- 
sion, I’ll  withdraw  to  my  veranda,  and  in 
that  [he  struck  a light]  peaceful  [here  he 
took  a suck]  shade — 

“ You  will  meditate  on  the  charms  of  Ina 
Kloeking.” 

Vizard  received  this  poisoned  arrow  in  the 
small  of  the  back  as  he  was  sauntering  out. 
He  turned  like  a shot,  as  if  a man  had  struck 
him,  and  for  a single  moment  he  looked 
downright  terrible,  and  wonderfully  unlike 
the  easy-going  Harrington  Vizard.  But  he 
soon  recovered  himself.  “ What ! you  listen, 
do  you  ?”  said  he,  and  turned  contemptuous- 
ly on  his  heel  without  another  word. 

There  was  an  uneasy,  chilling  pause.  Miss 
Maitland  would  have  given  something  to 
withdraw  her  last  shot.  Fanny  was  very 
uncomfortable,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the 
table.  Zoe,  deeply  shocked  at  Severne’s 
deceit,  was  now  amazed  and  puzzled  about 
her  brother.  “ Ina  Klosking !”  inquired  she ; 
“who  is  that!” 

“Ask  Mr.  Seveme,”  said  Miss  Maitland, 
sturdily. 

Now  Mr.  Seveme  was  sitting  silent,  but 
with  restless  eyes,  meditating  how  he  should 


get  over  that  figment  of  his  about  the  sick 
friend. 

Zoe  turned  round  on  him,  fixed  her  glori- 
ous eyes  full  upon  his  face,  and  said,  rath- 
er imperiously,  “Mr.  Seveme,  who  is  Ina 
Klosking  I” 

Mr.  Seveme  looked  up  blankly  in  her  face, 
and  said  nothing. 

She  colored  at  not  being  answered,  and 
repeated  her  question  (all  this  time  Fanny’s 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  young  man  even  more 
keenly  than  Zoe’s),  “Who— and  what — is 
Ina  Klosking  f” 

“ She  is  a public  singer.” 

“ Do  you  know  her  1” 

“ Yes ; I heard  her  sing  at  Vienna.” 

“ Yes,  yes ; but  do  you  know  her  to  speak 
tot” 

He  considered  half  a moment,  and  then 
said  he  had  not  that  honor.  “ But,”  said  he, 
rather  hurriedly,  “somebody  or  other  told 
me  she  had  come  out  at  the  opera  here,  and 
made  a hit.” 

“ What,  in  Siebel  t” 

“ I don’t  know.  But  I saw  large  bills  out 
with  her  name.  She  made  her  ddbut  in  Gou- 
nod’s Faust .” 

“ It  is  my  Siebel !”  cried  Zoe,  rapturously. 
“ Why,  aunt,  no  wonder  Harrington  admires 
her.  For  my  part,  I adore  her.” 

“ You,  child ! That  is  quite  a different 
matter.” 

“No,  it  is  not.  He  is  like  me;  he  has 
only  seen  her  once,  as  I have,  and  on  the 
stage.” 

. “ Fiddle-dee-dee.  I tell  you  he  is  in  love 
with  her,  over  head  and  ears ; he  is  wonder- 
fully inflammable  for  a woman-hater.  Ask 
Mr.  Seveme ; he  knows.” 

“Mr.  Seveme,  is  my  brother  in  love  with 
that  lady  f ” 

Seveme’s  turn  had  come ; that  able  young 
man  saw  his  chance,  and  did  as  good  a bit 
of  acting  as  ever  was  extemporized  even  by 
an  Italian  mime. 

“Miss  Vizard,”  said  he,  fixing  his  hazel 
eyes  on  her  for  the  first  time,  in  a way  that 
made  her  feel  his  power,  “what  passed  in 
confidence  between  two  friends  ought  to  be 
sacred.  Don’t — you — think  so  f”  (The  girl 
quivered,  remembering  the  secret  he  had 
confessed  to  her. ) “ Miss  Maitland  has  done 
your  brother  and  me  the  honor  to  listen  to 
our  secrets.  She  shall  repeat  them,  if  she 
thinks  it  delicate ; but  I shall  not,  without 
Vizard’s  consent ; and,  more  than  that,  the 
conversation  seems  to  me  to  be  taking  the 
turn  of  casting  blame,  and  ridicule,  and  I 
don’t  know  what,  on  the  best-hearted,  kind- 
est-hearted, truest  - hearted,  noblest,  and 
manliest  man  I know.  I decline  to  take 
any  further  share  in  it.” 

With  these  last  words  in  his  mouth,  he 
stuck  his  hands  defiantly  into  his  pockets 
and  stalked  out  into  the  veranda,  looking 
every  inch  a man. 
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Zoe  folded  her  arms  and  gazed  after  him 
with  undisguised  admiration.  How  well  ev- 
ery thing  he  did  became  him — his  firing  up, 
his  brusquerie,  the  very  movements  of  his 
body,  all  so  piquant,  charming,  and  unwom- 
anly! As  he  vanished  from  her  admiring 
eyes,  she  turned,  with  flaming  cheeks,  on 
Miss  Maitland,  and  said,  “Well,  aunt,  you 
have  driven  them  both  out  at  the  window ; 
now  say  something  pretty  to  Fanny  and  me, 
and  drive  us  out  at  the  door.” 

Miss  Maitland  hung  her  head;  she  saw 
she  had  them  all  against  her  but  Fanny, 
and  Fanny  was  a trimmer.  She  said,  sor- 
rowfully, “ No,  Zoe.  I feel  how  unattract- 
ive I have  made  the  room.  I have  driven 
away  the  gods  of  your  idolatry — they  are 
only  idols  of  clay;  but  that  you  can’t  be- 
lieve. I will  banish  nobody  else,  except  a 
cross-grained  but1  respectable  old  woman, 
who  is  too  experienced,  and  too  much  soured 
by  it,  to  please  young  people  when  things 
are  going  wrong.” 

With  this  she  took  her  bed-candle  and 
retired. 

Zoe  had  an  inward  straggle.  As  Miss 
Maitland  opened  her  bedroom  door,  she  call- 
ed to  her,  “Aunt!  one  word.  Was  it  you 
that  ordered  the  fire  in  my  bedroom  T” 

Now  if  she  had  received  the  answer  she 
expected,  she  meant  to  say,  “ Then  please 
let  me  forget  every  thing  else  you  have  said 
or  done  to-day.”  But  Miss  Maitland  stared 
a little,  and  said,  “Fire  in  your  bedroom — 
no.” 

“ Oh ! — Then  I have  nothing  to  thank  you* 
for  this  day,”  said  Zoe,  with  all  the  hardness 
of  youth ; though,  as  a general  rale,  she  had 
not  her  share  of  it. 

The  old  lady  winced  visibly,  but  she  made 
a creditable  answer.  “ Then,  my  dear,  you 
shall  have  my  prayers  this  night;  and  it 
does  not  matter  muoh  whether  you  thank 
me  for  them  or  not.” 

As  she  disappeared,  Zoe  flung  herself  wea- 
rily on  a couch,  and  very  soon  began  to  cry. 
Fanny  ran  to  her  and  nestled  close  to  her, 
and  the  two  had  a rock  together,  Zoe  cry- 
ing, and  Fanny  coaxing  and  comforting. 

“ Ah !”  sighed  Zoe,  “ this  was  the  happiest 
day  of  my  life,  and  see  how  it  ends.  Quar- 
reling, and  deceit — the  one  I hate,  the  oth- 
er I despise.  No,  never  again,  until  I have 
said  my  prayers,  and  am  just  going  to  sleep, 
will  I cry, ‘ 0 giorno  felice  P as  I did  this  aft- 
ernoon, when  the  rain  was  pouring  on  me, 
but  my  heart  was  all  in  a glow.” 

These  pretty  little  lamentations  of  youth 
were  interrupted  by  Mr.  Severne  slipping 
away  from  his  friend,  to  try  and  recover  lost 
ground. 

He  was  coolly  received  by  Zoe;  then  he 
looked  dismayed,  but  affected  not  to  un- 
derstand ; then  Zoe  pinched  Fanny,  which 
meant,  “ I don’t  choose  to  put  him  on  his 
defense,  but  I am  dying  to  hear  if  he  has 


any  thing  to  say.”  Thereupon  Fanny  obey- 
ed that  significant  pinoh,  and  said,  “ Mr.  Sev- 
erne, my  cousin  is  not  a woman  of  the  world ; 
she  is  a country  girl,  with  old-fashioned  ro- 
mantic notions  that  a man  should  be  above 
telling  fibs ; I have  known  her  longer  than 
you,  and  I see  she  can’t  understand  your 
passing  off  the  gambling  table  for  a sick 
friend.” 

“ Why,  I never  did,”  said  he,  as  bold  as 
brass. 

“Mr.  8everne!” 

“ Miss  Dover ! my  sick  friend  was  at ‘ The 
Golden  Star,’  that’s  a small  hotel  in  a differ- 
ent direction  from  the  Kursaal.  I was  there 
from  seven  o’clock  till  nine.  You  ask  the 
waiter,  if  you  don’t  believe  me.” 

Fanny  giggled  at  this  inadvertent  speech ; 
but  Zoe’s  feelings  were  too  deeply  engaged 
to  shoot  fun  flying.  “ Fanny,”  cried  she,  ea- 
gerly, “I  heard  him  tell  the  coachman  to 
drive  him  to  that  very  place,  ‘The  Golden 
Star.’” 

“ Really  t”  said  Fanny,  mystified. 

“Indeed  I did,  dear.  I remember  ‘The 
Golden  Star7  distinctly.” 

“Ladies,  I was  there  till  nine  o’clock. 
Then  I started  for  the  theatre.  Unfortu- 
nately the  theatre  is  attached  to  the  Kur- 
saal. I thought  I would  just  look  in  for  a 
few  minutes.  In  fact,  I don’t  think  I was 
there  half  an  hour.  But  Miss  Maitland  is 
quite  right  in  one  thing.  I lost  more  than 
two  hundred  pounds,  all  through  playing 
on  a false  system.  Of  course  I know  I had 
no  business  to  go  there  at  all,  when  I might 
have  been  by  your  side.” 

“And  heard  La  Klosking.” 

“ It  was  devilish  bad  taste,  and  you  may 
well  be  surprised  and  offended.” 

“No,  no ; not  at  that,”  said  Zoe. 

“But,  hang  it  all,  don’t  make  a fellow 
worse  than  he  is.  Why  should  I invent  a 
sick  friend  f I suppose  I have  a right  to  go 
to  the  Kursaal  if  I choose.  At  any  rate  I 
mean  to  go  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  win  a 
pot  of  money.  Hinder  me  who  oan.” 

Zoe  beamed  with  pleasure.  “ That  spite- 
ful old  woman ! I am  ashamed  of  myself. 
Of  course  you  have.  It  becomes  a man  to 
say  je  veux;  and  it  becomes  a woman  to 
yield.  Forgive  our  unworthy  doubts.  We 
will  all  go  to  the  Kursaal  to-morrow.” 

The  reconciliation  was  complete ; and  to 
add  to  Zoe’s  happiness,  she  made  a little 
discovery.  Rosa  came  in  to  see  if  she  want- 
ed any  thing.  That,  you  must  know,  was 
Rosa’s  way  of  saying,  “ It  is  very  late.  I’m 
tired ; so  the  sooner  you  go  to  bed,  the  bet- 
ter.” And  Zoe  was  by  nature  so  considerate 
that  she  often  went  to  bed  more  for  Rosa’s 
convenience  than  her  own  inclination. 

But  this  time  she  said,  sharply,  “Yes,  I 
do.  I want  to  know  who  had  my  fire  light- 
ed for  me  in  the  middle  of  summer.” 
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“ Why,  squire,  to  be  sure,"  said  Rosa. 

“ What ! mg  brother  f " 

“ Yes, miss;  andseentoitaUhiaself:  least- 
ways  I found  tho  things  properly  muddled. 
’Twos  to  be  seen  a man  had  been  at  ’em." 

Rosa  retired,  leaving  Zoe’s  face  a picture. 

Just  then  Vizard  put  his  head  cautiously 
in  at  the  window,  and  said,  in  a comic  whis- 
per, “ Is  she  gone  f” 

“Yes,  she  is  gone,"  cried  Zoe,  “and  you 
are  wanted  in  her  place."  Bhe  ran  to  meet 
him.  “ Who  ordered  a fire  in  my  room,  and 
muddled  all  my  things  f"  said  she,  severely. 

“ I did.  What  of  that  t” 

“ Oh,  nothing.  Only  now  I know  who  is 
my  friend.  Young  people,  here’s  a lesson 
for  you.  When  a lady  is  out  in  the  rain, 
don’t  prepare  a lecture  for  her,  like  Aunt 
Maitland,  but  light  her  fire,  like  this  dear 
old  duck  of  a woman-hating  impostor.  Kiss 
me!"  (violently). 

“ There — pest." 

“ That  is  not  enough,  nor  half.  There, 
and  there,  and  there,  and  there,  and  there, 
and  there." 

“ Now,  look  here,  my  young  friend,"  said 
Vizard,  holding  her  lovely  head  by  both 
ears,  “ you  are  exciting  yourself  about  noth- 
ing, and  that  will  end  in  one  of  your  head- 
aches. So  just  take  your  candle  and  go  to 
bed,  like  a good  little  girl." 

“ Must  I f Well,  then  I will.  Good-by, 
tyrant  dear.  Oh,  how  I love  you ! Come, 
Fanny." 

She  gave  her  hand  shyly  to  Severne,  and 
soon  they  were  both  in  Zoe’s  room. 

Rosa  was  dismissed,  and  they  had  their 
chat;  but  it  was  nearly  all  on  one  side. 
Fanny  had  plenty  to  say,  but  did  not  say  it 
She  had  not  the  heart  to  cloud  that  beam- 
ing face  again  so  soon;  she  temporized: 
Zoe  pressed  her  with  questions  too ; but  she 
slurred  things.  Zoe  asked  her  why  Miss 
Maitland  was  so  bitter  against  poor  Mr.  Sev- 
erne. Fanny  said,  in  an  off-hand  way,  “ Oh, 
it  is  only  on  your  account  she  objects  to 
him.” 

“ And  what  are  her  objections  f" 

“ Oh,  only  grammatical  ones,  dear.  She 
says  his  antecedents  are  obscure,  and  his  reU 
atives  unknown — ha!  ha!  ha!"  Fanny  laugh- 
ed; but  Zoe  did  not  see  the  fun.  Then 
Fanny  stroked  her  down. 

“Never  mind  that  old  woman.  I shall 
interfere  properly,  if  I see  you  in  danger: 
it  was  monstrous,  her  making  an  esclandre 
at  the  very  dinner  table,  and  spoiling  your 
happy  day." 

“But  she  hasn’t!"  cried  Zoe,  eagerly. 
“ * All’s  well  than  ends  well.’  I am  happy 
— oh,  so  happy.  You  love  me.  Harrington 
loves  me.  He  loves  me.  What  more  can 
any  woman  ask  for  than  to  be  amata  bene  V1 

This  was  the  last  word  between  Zoe  and 
Fanny  upon  St.  Brooch’s  Day. 

As  Fanny  went  to  her  own  room,  the 
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Vigilant  Maitland  opened  her  door  that  look- 
ed upon  the  corridor,  and  beckoned  her  in. 
“ Well,”  said  she,  “ did  you  speak  to  Zoe  t" 

“Just  a word  before  dinner.  Aunt,  she 
came  in  wet  to  the  skin,  and  in  higher  spir- 
its than  Rosa  ever  knew  her." 

Aunt  groaned. 

“And  what  do  you  think f Her  spoiled 
dress,  she  ordered  it  to  be  ironed  and  put 
by.  It  is  a case." 

Next  day  they  all  met  at  a late  breakfast, 
and  good  humor  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

This  encouraged  Zoe  to  throw  out  a feeler 
about  the  gambling  tables.  Then  Fanny 
said  it  must  be  nice  to  gamble,  because  it 
was  so  naughty.  “In  a long  experience," 
said  Miss  Dover,  with  a sigh,  “ I have  found 
that  whatever  is  nice  is  naughty,  and  what- 
ever is  naughty  is  nice." 

“ There’s  a short  code  of  morals,"  observed 
Vizard,  “for  the  use  of  seminaries.  Now 
let  us  hear  Severne ; he  knows  all  the  de- 
fenses of  gambling  lunacy  has  discovered." 

[ Severne,  thus  appealed  to,  said  play  was 
like  other  things,  bad  only  when  carried  to 
excess.  “At  Homburg,  where  the  play  is 
fair,  what  harm  can  there  be  in  devoting 
two  or  throe  hours  of  a long  day  to  trrnte  et 
quarante  t The  play  exercises  memory,  judg- 
ment, sang-froid,  and  other  good  qualities 
of  the  mind.  Above  all,  it  is  on  the  square; 
now  buying  and  selling  shares  without  de- 
livery, bulling  and  bearing  and  rigging,  and 
Stock  Exchange  speculations  in  general, 
are  just  as  much  gambling,  but  with  cards 
all  marked  and  dice  loaded,  and  the  fair  play- 
er has  no  chance.  The  world,"  said  this 
youthful  philosopher,  “ is  taken  in  by  words. 
The  truth  is,  that  gambling  with  cards  is 
fair,  and  gambling  without  cards  a swindle." 

“He  is  hard  upon  the  city,"  said  the 
Vizard ; “ but  no  matter.  Proceed,  young 
man.  Develop  your  code  of  morals  for  the 
amusement  of  mankind,  while  duller  spirits 
inflict  instruction." 

“ You  have  got  my  opinion,"  said  Severne. 
“ Oblige  us  with  yours." 

“No;  mine  would  not  be  popular  just 
now : I reserve  it  till  we  are  there,  and  Can 
see  the  lunatics  at  work." 

“ Oh,  then  we  are  to  go,"  cried  Fanny. 
“Ob,  be  joyful!" 

“That  depends  on  Miss  Maitland.  It  is 
not  in  my  department." 

Instantly  four  bright  eyes  were  turned 
piteously  on  the  awful  Maitland. 

“ Oh,  aunt,"  said  Zoe,  pleadingly,  “ do  you 
think  there  would  be  any  great  harm  in  our 
— just  for  once  in  a wayf" 

“ My  dear,"  said  Miss  Maitland,  solemnly, 
“I  can  not  say  that  I approve  of  public 
gambling  in  general.  But  at  Homburg  the 
company  is  select.  I have  seen  a German 
prince,  a Russian  prince,  and  two  English 
countesses,  the  very  Hite  of  London  society, 
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seated  at  the  same  table  in  the  Knrsaal.  I 
think,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
your  going,  under  the  conduct  of  older 
persons — myself,  for  example,  and  your 
brother.” 

“Code  three,”  suggested  Vizard — “the 
chaperonian  code.” 

“ And  a very  good  one,  too,”  said  Zoe. 
“But,  aunt,  must  we  look  on,  or  may  we 
play,  just  a little,  little  t” 

“ My  dear,  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in 
playing  a little,  in  good  company — if  yon  play 
with  your  own  money.”  She  must  have 
one  dig  at  Severne, 

“ I sha’u’t  play  very  deep,  then,”  said 
Fanny ; “ for  I have  got  no  money  hardly.” 

Vizard  came  to  the  front,  like  a man. 
“No  more  should  I,”  said  ho,  “ but  for  Her- 
ries  and  Co.  As  it  is,  I am  a Crasns,  and  I 
shall  stand  £100,  which  you  three  ladies 
must  divide ; and  between  you,  no  doubt, 
you  will  break  the  bank.” 

Acclamations  greeted  this  piece  of  misog- 
yny. When  they  had  subsided,  Severn© 
was  called  on  to  explain  the  game,  and  show 
the  young  ladies  how  to  win  a fortune  with 
£33  6s.  Sd. 

The  table  was  partly  cleared,  two  packs 
of  cards  sent  for,  and  the  professor  lectured. 
“ This,”  said  he,  “ is  the  cream  of  the  game. 
Six  packs  are  properly  shuffled  and  properly 
cut ; the  players  put  their  money  on  black 
or  red,  which  is  the  main  event,  and  is  set- 
tled thus : The  dealer  deals  the  cards  in  two 
rows.  He  deals  the  first  row  for  black,  and 
stops  the  moment  the  cards  pass  thirty. 
That  deal  determines  how  near  Koir  can 
get  to  thirty-one.” 

Severnc  then  dealt  for  Koir,  and  the  cards 
came  as  follows : 

Queen  of  Hearts — four  of  Clubs — ten  of 
Spades — nine  of  Diamonds:  total,  thirty- 
three. 

He  then  dealt  for  red : 

Knave  of  Clubs — ace  of  Diamonds — two 
of  Spades — King  of  Spades — nine  of  Hearts : 
total,  thirty-two. 

“ Red  wins,  because  the  cards  dealt  for 
red  come  nearest  thirty-one.  Besides  that,” 
said  he,  “ you  can  bet  on  the  color  or  against 
it.  The  actual  color  of  the  first  card  the 
player  turns  up  on  the  black  line  must  be 
black  or  red.  Whichever  it  happens  to  be 
is  called  ‘the  color.’  Say  it  is  red,  then,  if 
the  black  line  of  cards  wins,  color  loses. 
Now  I will  deal  again  for  both  events. 

“ I deal  for  Koir. 

“Nine  of  Diamonds.  Red,  then,  is  the 
actual  color  turned  up  on  the  black  line. 
Do  you  bet  for  it,  or  against  it  t” 

“ I bet  for  it,”  cried  Zoe.  “ It’s  my  favor- 
ite color.” 

“And  what  do  you  say  on  the  main 
event  I” 

“Oh, red  on  that  too.” 

“ Very  good.  I go  on  dealing  for  Koir. 


Queen  of  Diamonds — throe  of  Spades — 
Knave  of  Hearts — nine  of  Spades:  thirty- 
two.  That  looks  ugly  for  your  two  events, 
black  coming  so  near  as  thirty-two.  Now 
for  red.  Four  of  Hearts — Knave  of  Spades 
— Seven  of  Diamonds — Queen  of  Clubs: 
thirty-one,  by  Jove.  Bouge  gagne  et  contour. 
There  is  nothing  like  courage.  You  have 
won  both  events.” 

“ Oh,  what  a nice  game !”  cried  Zoe. 

He  then  continued  to  deal,  and  they  all 
betted  on  the  main  event  and  the  color, 
staking  fabulous  sums,  till  at  last  both  num- 
bers came  up  thirty-one. 

Thereupon  Severn e informed  them  that 
half  the  stakes  belonged  to  him.  That  was 
the  trifling  advantage  accorded  to  the  bank. 

“ Which  trifling  advantage,”  said  Vizard, 
“ has  enriched  the  man-eating  company  and 
their  prince,  and  built  the  Kursaal,  and  will 
clean  yon  all  out  if  you  play  long  enough.” 

“That,”  said  Severn©,  “I  deny;  it  is 
more  than  balanced  by  the  right  the  play- 
ers have  of  doubling  till  they  gain,  and  by 
the  maturity  of  the  chances : I will  explain 
this  to  the  ladies.  You  see  experience  proves 
that  neither  red  nor  black  can  come  up 
more  than  nine  times  running.  When, 
therefore,  either  color  has  come  up  four 
times,  you  can  put  a moderate  stake  on  the 
other  color,  and  double  on  it  till  it  must 
come,  by  the  laws  of  nature.  Say  red  has 
turned  four  times.  You  pnt  a napoleon  on 
black;  red  gains.  You  lose  a napoleon. 
You  don’t  remove  it,  but  double  on  it.  The 
chances  are  now  five  to  one  yon  gain ; but 
if  you  lose,  you  double  on  the  same,  and, 
when  you  have  got  to  sixteen  napoleons, 
the  color  must  change : uniformity  has 
reached  its  physical  limit.  That  is  called 
the  maturity  of  the  chances.  Begin  as  un- 
luckily os  possible  with  five  francs,  and  lose. 
If  you  have  to  double  eight  times  before  you 
win,  it  only  comes  to  1280  francs.  Given, 
therefore,  a man  to  whom  fifty  napoleons 
are  no  more  than  five  francs  to  us,  he  can 
never  lose  if  he  doubles,  like  a Trojan,  till 
the  chances  are  mature.  This  is  called  ‘ the 
Martingale;’  but  observe,  it  only  secures 
against  loss.  Heavy  gains  are  made  by 
doubling  judiciously  on  the  winning  color, 
or  by  simply  betting  on  short  runs  of  it. 
When  red  comes  up,  back  red,  and  double 
twice  on  it.  Thus  you  profit  by  the  re- 
markable and  observed  fact  that  the  colors 
do  not,  as  a rule,  alternate,  but  reach  ulti- 
mate equality  by  avoiding  alternation,  and 
making  short  runs,  with  occasional  long 
runs;  the  latter  are  rare, and  must  be  watch- 
ed with  a view  to  the  balancing  run  of  the 
other  color.  This  is  my  system.” 

“ And  you  really  think  you  have  invented 
it  Tasked  Vizard. 

“I  am  not  so  conceited.  My  system  was 
communicated  to  me,  in  the  Kursaal  itself, 
by  an  old  gentleman.” 
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“ An  old  gentleman,  or  the — " 

“ Oh,  Harrington,"  cried  Zoe,  “ fle  !" 

“ My  wit  is  appreciated  at  ite  value.  Pro- 
ceed, Ned" 

Severne  told  him,  a little  defiantly,  it  was 
an  old  gentleman,  with  a noble  head,  a sil- 
very beard,  and  the  most  benevolent  coun- 
tenance he  ever  saw. 

“ Carious  place  for  his  reverence  to  be  in,” 
hazarded  Vizard. 

“He  saw  me  betting,  first  on  the  black, 
then  on  the  red,  till  I was  cleaned  out,  and 
then  he  beckoned  me." 

“Not  a man  of  premature  advice,  any 
way.” 

“ He  told  me  he  had  observed  my  play.  I 
had  been  relying  on  the  alternations  of  the 
colors,  which  alternation  chance  persistently 
avoids,  and  arrives  at  equality  by  runs.  He 
then  gave  me  a better  system." 

“And,  having  expounded  his  system,  he 
illustrated  it  t Tell  the  truth,  now ; he  sat 
down  and  lost  the  coat  off  his  back.  It  fol- 
lowed his  family  acres." 

“You  are  quite  wrong  again.  He  never 
plays.  He  has  heart-disease,  and  his  physi- 
cian has  forbidden  him  all  excitement." 

“ His  nation  T" 

“ Humph ! French.” 

“Ah!  the  nation  that  produced  t LephiUh 
eophe  sans  le  eavoir.9  And  now  it  has  added, 

‘ Le  philoeophe  sane  le  vovloir,'  and  you  have 
stumbled  on  him.  What  a life  for  an  aged 
man ! Fortunatue  ille  eenex  qui  ludicola  vivit . 
Tantalus  handcuffed,  and  glowering  over  a 
gambling  table : a hell  in  a hell." 

“ Oh,  Harrington — ” 

“ Exclamations  not  allowed  in  sober  argu- 
ment, Zoe.  Come,  Ned,  it  is  not  heart-dis- 
ease, it  is  purse-disease.  Just  do  me  a favor. 
Here  are  five  sovereigns ; give  those  to  the 
old  beggar,  and  let  him  risk  them." 

“ I could  hardly  take  such  a liberty  with  j 
an  old  gentleman  of  his  age  and  appearance 
— a man  of  honor  too,  and  high  sentiments. 
Why,  I'd  bet  seven  to  four  he  is  one  of  Na- 
poleon’s old  soldiers." 

The  ladies  sided  unanimously  with  Sev- 
erne. “What ! offer  a vieux  de  V Empire  five 
pounds  t Oh  fie !” 

“Fiddle-dee-dee!"  said  the  indomitable 
Vizard.  “ Besides,  he  will  do  it  with  his  usu- 
al grace.  He  will  approach  the  son  of  Mars 
with  that  feigned  humility  which  sits  so 
well  on  youth,  and  ask  him,  as  a personal 
favor,  to  invest  five  pounds  for  him  at  1-ouge 
et  noir.  The  old  soldier  will  stiffen  into  dou- 
ble dignity  at  first,  then  give  him  a low 
wink,  and  end  by  sitting  down  and  gam- 
bling. He  will  be  cautious  at  starting,  as 
one  who  opens  trenches  for  the  siege  of 
Mammon;  but  soon  the  veteran  will  get 
heated,  and  give  battle.  He  will  fancy  him- 
self at  Jena,  since  the  croupiers  are  Prus- 
sians. If  he  loses,  you  cut  him  dead,  being 
a humdrum  Englishman ; and  if  he  wins, 


he  cuts  you,  and  pockets  the  cash,  being  a 
Frenchman  that  talks  sentiment." 

This  sally  provoked  a laugh,  in  which  Sev- 
erne joined,  and  said, “Really,  for  a landed 
proprietor,  you  know  a thing  or  two."  He 
consented  at  last,  with  some  reluctance,  to 
take  the  money ; and  none  of  the  persons 
present  doubted  that  he  would  execute  the 
commission  with  a grace  and  delicacy  all 
his  own.  Nevertheless,  to  run  forward  a 
little  with  the  narrative,  I must  tell  you 
that  he  never  did  hand  that  five  pound  to 
the  venerable  sire.  A little  thing  prevented 
him — the  old  man  wasn’t  born  yet. 

“And  now,”  said  Vizard,  “it  is  our  last 
day  in  Homburg.  You  are  all  going  to  grat- 
ify your  mania — lunacy  is  contagious.  Sup- 
pose I gratify  mine." 

“ Do,  dear,"  said  Zoe ; “ and  what  is  it  T" 

“ I like  your  asking  that,  when  it  was  pub- 
licly announced  last  night,  and  I fled  dis- 
comfited to  my  balcony,  and  in  my  confusion 
lighted  a cigar.  My  mania  is — the  Klos- 
king." 

“That  is  not  a mania;  it  is  good  taste. 
She  is  admirable." 

“ Yes,  in  an  opera : but  I want  to  know 
how  she  looks  and  talks  in  a room ; and  that 
is  insane  of  me." 

“Then  so  you  $hall , insane  or  not.  I will 
call  on  her  this  morning,  and  take  you  in 
my  hand." 

“What  an  ample  palm!  and  what  juve- 
nile audacity!  Zoe,  you  take  my  breath 
away." 

“No  audacity  at  all.  I am  sure  of  my 
welcome.  How  often  must  I tell  you  that 
we  have  mesmerized  each  other,  that  lady 
and  I,  and  only  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
rush  into  each  other’s  arms ! It  began  with 
her  singling  me  out  at  the  opera.  Bat  I 
dare  say  that  was  owing,  atfiret,  only  to  my 
being  in  full  dress." 

“ No,  no ; to  your  being,  like  Agamemnon, 
a head  taller  than  all  the  other  Greeks." 

“ Harrington ! I am  not  a Greek.  I am  a 
thorough  English  girl  at  heart,  though  I am 
as  black  as  a coal." 

“ No  apology  needed  in  our  present  frame ; 
yon  are  all  the  more  like  the  ace  of  Spades." 

“Do  you  want  me  to  take  you  to  the 
Klosking,  Sirt  Then  you  had  better  not 
make  fun  of  me.  I tell  you  she  sang  to  me, 
and  smiled  on  me,  and  courtesied  tome;  and, 
now  you  have  put  it  into  my  head,  I mean 
to  call  upon  her,  and  I will  take  you  with 
me.  What  I shall  do,  I shall  Bend  in  my 
card.  I shall  be  admitted,  and  you  will 
wait  outside.  As  soon  as  she  sees  me,  she 
will  run  to  me  with  both  hands  out,  and 
say,  in  excellent  French,  I hope,  * How,  made- 
moiselle! you  have  deigned  to  remember 
me,  and  to  honor  me  with  a visit.’  Then  I 
shall  say,  in  school  French, ‘ Yes,  madame ; 
excuse  the  intrusion ; but  I was  so  charmed 
with  your  performance.  We  leave  Horn- 
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burg  to-morrow,  and  as,  unfortunately  for 
myself,  I can  not  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  again  upon  the  stage — ■’  Then  I 
shall  stop  for  her  to  interrupt  me.  Then 
she  will  interrupt  me,  and  say  charming 
things,  as  only  foreigners  can ; and  then  I 
shall  say,  still  in  sohool  French, ‘ Madame, 
I am  not  alone.  I have  my  brother  with 
me.  He  adores  music,  and  was  as  fasci- 
nated with  your  Siebel  as  myself.  May  I 
present  him  V Then  she  will  say, ‘ Oh  yes, 
by  all  means and  I shall  introduce  you. 
Then  you  can  make  love  to  her.  That  will 
be  droll.  Fanny,  I’ll  tell  you  every  word  he 
says.” 

“ Make  love  to  her!”  cried  Vizard.  “Is 
this  your  estimate  of  a brother’s  motives  f 
My  object  in  visiting  this  lady  is  not  to  feed 
my  mania,  but  to  cure  it.  I have  seen  her 
on  the  stage,  looking  like  the  incarnation 
of  a poet’s  dream.  I am  extasiS  with  her. 
Now  let  me  catch  her  en  ddshabHU,  with  her 
porter  on  one  side,  and  her  lover  on  the  oth- 
er : and  so  to  Barfordshire,  relieved  of  a fa- 
tal illusion.” 

“ If  that  is  your  view,  I’ll  go  by  myself, 
for  I know  she  is  a noble  woman,  and  as 
much  a lady  off  the  stage  as  on  it.  My  only 
fear  is  she  will  talk  that  dreadful  guttural 
German,  with  its 1 oches*  and  its  ‘aches,’  and 
then  where  shall  we  all  be  f We  must  ask 
Mr.  Severne  to  go  with  us.” 

“A  good. idea.  No — a vile  one.  He  is 
abominably  handsome,  and  has  the  gift  of 
the  gab — in  German  and  other  languages. 
He  is  sure  to  cut  me  out,  the  villain ! Lock 
him  up,  somebody,  till  we  come  back.” 

“Now,  Harrington,  don’t  be  absurd.  He 
must  and  shall  be  of  the  party.  I have  my 
reasons.  Mr.  Severne,”  said  she,  turning  on 
him  with  a blush  and  a divine  smile,  “ you 
will  oblige  me  I am  sure.” 

Severne’s  face  turned  as  blank  as  a doll’s, 
and  he  said  nothing,  one  way  or  other. 

It  was  settled  that  they  should  all  meet 
at  the  Kursaal  at  four,  to  dine  and  play. 
But  Zoe  and  her  party  would  go  on  ahead 
by  the  one-o’clock  train ; and  so  she  retired 
to  put  on  her  bonnet — a technical  expression, 
which  implies  a good  deal. 

Fanny  went  with  her,  and  as  events  more 
exciting  than  the  usual  routine  of  their 
young  lives  were  ahead,  their  tongues  went 
a rare  pace.  But  the  only  thing  worth  pre- 
senting to  the  reader  came  at  the  end,  after 
the  said  business  of  the  toilet  had  been  dis- 
patched. 

Zoe  said,  “ I must  go  now,  or  I shall  keep 
them  waiting.” 

“ Only  one,  dear,”  said  Fanny,  dryly. 

“ Why  only  one  f” 

“ Mr.  Severne  will  not  go.” 

“ That  he  will : I made  a point  of  it.” 

“ You  did,  dear ; but  still  he  will  not  go.” 

There  was  something  in  this  and  in  Fan- 


ny’s tone  that  startled  Zoe  and  puzzled  her 
sorely.  She  turned  round  upon  her  with 
flashing  eye,  and  said,  “No  mysteries,  please, 
dear.  Why  won’t  he  go  with  me  wherever 
I ask  him  to  go,  or,  rather,  what  makes  you 
think  he  won’t  f” 

Said  Fanny,  thoughtfully : “ I could  not 
tell  you,  all  in  a moment,  why  I feel  so  posi- 
tive. One  puts  little  things  together  that 
are  nothing  apart : one  observes  faces ; I do, 
at  least.  You  don’t  seem  to  me  to  be  so 
quick  at  that  as  most  girls.  But,  Zoe  dear, 
you  know  very  well  one  often  knows  a thing 
for  certain,  yet  one  doesn’t  know  exactly 
what  makes  one  know  it.” 

Now  Zoo’s  amour  propre  was  wounded  by 
Fanny’s  suggestion  that  Severne  would  not 
go  to  Homburg,  or,  indeed,  to  the  world's 
end,  with  her ; so  she  drew  herself  up  in  her 
grand  way,  and  folded  her  arms,  and  said,  a 
little  haughtily,  “ Then  tell  me  what  is  it 
you  know  about  him  and  me,  without  know- 
ing how  on  earth  you  know  it.” 

The  supercilious  tone  and  grand  manner 
nettled  Fanny,  and  it  wasn’t  “ brooch-day 
she  stood  up  to  her  lofty  cousin  like  a little 
game-cock.  “ I know  this,”  said  she,  with 
heightened  cheek,  and  flashing  eyes,  and  a 
voice  of  steel,  “you  will  never  get  Mr. Ed- 
ward Severne  into  one  room  with  Zoe  Vizard 
and  Ina  Klosking.” 

Zoe  Vizard  turned  very  pale,  but  her  eyes 
flashed  defiance  on  her  friend. 

“That  I’ll  know,”  she  said,  in  a deep 
voice,  with  a little  gasp,  but  a world  of  pride 
and  resolution. 


CHAPTER  VH. 

Thk  ladies  went  down  together,  and  found 
Vizard  ready.  Mr.  Severne  was  not  in  the 
room.  Zoe  inquired  after  him. 

“ Gone  to  get  a sun-shade,”  said  Vizard. 

“There!”  said  Zoe  to  Fanny,  in  a tri- 
umphant whisper.  “ What  is  that  for,  but 
to  go  with  us  ?” 

Fanny  made  no  reply. 

Thoy  waited  some  time  for  Severne  and 
his  sun-shade. 

At  last  Vizard  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
said  they  had  only  five  minutes  to  spare. 
“ Come  down  and  look  after  him.  He  must 
be  somewhere  about.” 

They  went  down,  and  looked  for  him  all 
over  the  Platz.  He  was  not  to  be  seen.  At 
last  Vizard  took  out  his  watch,  and  said, 
“ It  is  some  misunderstanding:  we  can’t  wait 
any  longer.” 

So  he  and  Zoe  went  to  the  train.  Neither 
said  ranch  on  the  way  to  Homburg,  for  they 
were  both  brooding.  Vizard’s  good  sense 
and  right  feeling  were  beginning  to  sting 
him  a little  for  calling  on  the  Klosking  at 
all,  and  a great  deal  for  using  the  enthusiasm 
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of  an  inexperienced  girl  to  obtain  an  intro- 
duction to  a pnblio  singer.  He  sat  moody 
in  his  corner,  taking  himself  to  task.  Zoe’s 
thoughts  ran  in  quite  another  channel,  but 
she  was  no  easier  in  her  mind.  It  really 
seemed  as  if  Severn©  had  given  her  the  slip. 
Probably  he  would  explain  his  conduct ; but 
then  that  Fanny  should  foretell  he  would 
avoid  her  company  rather  than  call  on  Made- 
moiselle Klosking,  and  that  Fanny  should 
be  right — this  made  the  thing  serious,  and 
galled  Zoe  to  the  quick : she  was  angry  with 
Fanny  for  prophesying  truly  ; she  was  rath- 
er angry  with  Seveme  for  not  coming,  ahd 
more  angry  with  him  for  making  good  Fan- 
ny’s prediction. 

Zoe  Vizard  was  a good  girl  and  a gener- 
ous girl;  but  she  was  not  a humble  girl: 
she  had  a great  deal  of  pride,  and  her  share 
of  vanity,  and  here  both  were  galled.  Be- 
sides that,  it  seemed  to  her  most  strange 
and  disheartening  that  Fanny,  who  did  not 
love  Seveme,  should  be  able  to  foretell  his 
conduct  better  than  she  who  did  love  him; 
such  foresight  looked  like  greater  insight. 
All  this  humiliated  and  also  puzzled  her 
strangely ; and  so  she  sat  brooding  as  deep- 
ly as  her  brother. 

As  for  Vizard,  by  the  time  they  got  to 
Homburg  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  As 
they  got  out  of  the  train,  he  said,  “ Look 
here,  I am  ashamed  of  myself.  I have  a 
right  to  play  the  fool,  alone ; but  I have  no 
business  to  drag  my  sister  into  it.  We  will 
go  somewhere  else.  There  are  lots  of  things 
to  see.  I give  up  the  Klosking.” 

Zoe  stared  at  him  a moment,  and  then  an- 
swered, with  cold  decision,  “No,  dear;  you 
must  allow  me  to  call  on  her,  now  I am  here. 
She  won’t  bite  me.” 

“ Well,  but  it  is  a strange  thing  to  do.” 

“What  does  that  matter!  We  are  abroad.” 

“ Come,  Zoe,  I am  much  obliged  to  you ; 
but  give  it  up.” 

“No,  dear.” 

Harrington  smiled  at  her  pretty  peremp- 
toriness, and  misunderstood  it.  “This  is 
carrying  sisterly  love  a long  way,”  said  he. 
“ I must  try  and  rise  to  your  level.  I won’t 
go  with  you.” 

“Then  I shall  go  alone.” 

“ What,  if  I forbid  you,  miss  I” 

She  tapped  him  on  the  cheek  with  her  fin- 
gers. “ Don’t  affect  the  tyrant,  dear ; you 
can’t  manage  it.  Fanny  said  something 
that  has  mortified  me.  I shall  go.  You  can 
do  as  you  like.  But  stop ; where  does  she 
livet” 

“Suppose  I decline  to  tell  youf  I am 
seized  with  a virtuous  fit — a regular  par- 
oxysm.” 

“Then  I shall  go  to  the  opera  and  in- 
quire, dear.  But”  (coaxingly)  “you  will 
tell  me,  dear.” 

“There,”  said  Harrington,  “you  wicked, 
tempting  girl,  my  sham  virtue  has  oozed 


away,  and  my  real  mania  triumphs.  She 
lives  at  ‘The  Golden  Star.’  I was  weak 
enough  to  send  Harris  in  last  night  to  learn.” 

Zoe  smiled. 

He  hailed  a conveyance,  and  they  started 
at  once  for  “ The  Golden  Star.” 

“ Zoe,”  said  Harrington,  gravely,  “ some- 
thing tells  me  I am  going  to  meet  my 
fate.” 

“ All  the  better,”  said  Zoe.  “ I wish  you 
to  meet  your  fate.  My  love  for  my  brother  is 
not  selfish.  I am  sm^  she  is  a good  woman. 
Perhaps  I may  find  out  something.” 

“About  what  P’ 

“ Oh,  never  mind.” 


SEA  SORCERY. 

CnxniLY  blew  the  soft  midsummer  wind, 

And  morn’s  first  freshness  had  not  left  the  sky, 

As  our  small  craft  shot  past  the  harbor  buoy, 

And  left  the  light-house  far  upon  the  lee, 

And  stood  right  out  into  the  glistening  bay, 

Leaving  behind  the  aad  and  sullen  roar 
Of  the  great  wavea  that  broke  upon  the  rocks, 
Tossing  the  rock-weed  madly  to  and  fro; 

Leaving  behind  the  voices  clear  and  sweet 
Of  happy  children  playing  on  the  beach, 

And  the  one  ancient.  Immemorial  man. 

Whose  dory  rocked  amid  the  boiling  surf, 

While  he,  as  ever,  sat  with  eyes  cast  down, 
Wondering  wbat  luck  his  lines  would  have  that  day. 
Dimmer  and  dimmer  grew  the  distant  shore ; 

Down  dropped  the  spires  below  the  violet  line 
Where  sea  and  sky  were  married  into  one, 

And  still  we  sailed. 

And  more  and  more  there  fell 
Upon  our  spirits  such  a subtle  charm, 

So  weird  a spell  of  sea- wrought  sorcery. 

That  all  things  grew  unto  our  spirit  strange. 
8trange  seemed  the  sky  above,  and  strange  the  sea. 
And  strange  the  vessels  flitting  here  and  there 
Across  tho  bay.  Strange  seemed  we  each  to  each, 
And  to  ourselves ; sud  when  our  voices  smote 
The  stillness,  half  they  seemed  like  voices  heard 
In  lives  long  gone,  or  lives  that  were  to  be. 

Little  we  spoke,  and  less  of  words  our  own ; 

But  now  and  then  some  poet’s  music,  heard 
In  that  old  time  before  we  sailed  away— 

It  might  have  been  a hundred  years  ago. 

Dream-like  grew  all  the  past,  until  It  seemed 
To  be  no  past  of  ours. 


' But  when  the  sun 
Began  to  Unger  toward  the  western  verge, 

We  turned  our  prow  and  bade  him  be  our  guide* 
Yet  more  in  doubt  than  faith  that  we  should  find 
The  land  from  which  we  once  had  sailed  away— 
Ay,  whether  such  a land  there  was  at  all, 

Save  as  some  baseless  phantom  of  our  brains. 

And  when  again  we  heard  the  roaring  surf, 

And  saw  the  old,  familiar,  storm-bleached  crags. 
And  the  long  curve  of  pebbly  beach  beyond. 

The  wonder  grew,  till  it  was  keen  as  palu, 
Whether,  indeed,  we  sailed  away  that  morn, 

Or  in  some  dim  gray  morning  of  the  world ; 
Whether  some  few  brief  hours  had  flitted  by 
Between  the  morning  and  the  evening  stArs, 

Or  generations  had  arrived  and  gone, 

And  states  had  fallen  ’mid  the  crash  of  anna, 

And  justice  grown  more  ample  on  the  earth. 

There  sat  the  ancient,  immemorial  man, 

Tending  bla  line  amid  the  boiling  surf, 

And  still  the  spell  was  not  dissolved  quite. 

So  long  had  he  been  there,  It  seemed  not  strange 
That  he  should  sit  a thousand  years  and  more, 
Paying  no  heed  to  aught  that  passed  him  by. 

At  length,  our  moorings  reached,  our  anchor  dropped, 
Amid  a crowd  we- stood  upon  the  shore— 

A crowd  whose  faces  looked  a trifle  strange, 

Till  from  among  them  came  a little  child, 

And  put  her  haod  in  mine,  and  lifted  up  her  face 
For  kisses.  Then  the  charm  was  snapped. 

And  I went  homeward,  glad  to  be  restored 
To  the  firm  earth  and  its  familiar  ways. 
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“ RETA,  how  silent  yon  are !”  said  Mrs. 

\jr  Ivison.  “ I fear  that  I am  bnt  a doll 
companion  for  yon.  Isn’t  it  blindman’s  hol- 
iday t Pray  put  up  your  work.” 

Miss  Ivison  immediately  laid  aside  the 
embroidery  upon  which  she  was  engaged, 
and  stepping  out  of  the  open  window  upon 
the  porch,  drew  a low  seat  close  to  her 
grandmother’s  chair. 

Leaning  forward  and  looking  up  in  her 
face  with  playful  reproach,  “For  shame, 
dearest !”  she  exclaimed.  Then , as  the  sweet 
old  face  relaxed  into  a smile,  “ As  if  you  did 
not  know  the  nursery  song,  to  the  chime  of 
one  of  whose  couplets  all  my  labors  are  set 
to  music — 

“ * I lived  with  my  grandmother ; 'twas  down  in  yonder 
green; 

8he’s  the  finest  old  lady  that  ever  was  seen!*” 

The  clear  caroling  of  these  words  awak- 
ened the  echoes  from  across  the  river  on 
whose  shore  the  little  house  stood,  and  in- 
duced the  rower  of  a small  boat,  just  then 
gliding  down  its  red  sunset  path,  to  rest  for 
a moment  upon  his  oars.  “ Where  have  I 
heard  that  voice  before  T Who  are  the  ten- 
ants of  this  cottage  T”  muttered  he,  resum- 
ing his  stroke. 

“ Tell  me  why  you  were  so  quiet,”  persist- 
ed grandmamma,  laying  the  soft  old  hand, 
from  which  Greta  had  withdrawn  the  ivory 
knitting-needles,  upon  the  now  recnmbent 
head. 

“ The  lights  and  voices  of  other  days  were 
in  my  eyes  and  ears,  I suppose,”  was  replied, 
a little  reluctantly,  then  heaving  a heavy 
sigh.  “ But,  presto,  change ! I see  only  the 
lovely  glow  of  this  western  sky,  hear  only 
the  rushing  of  the  river  on  its  way  to  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  and  the  whispering  of  these 
mimosa -trees  near  us.  Grandmamma” — 
with  a livelier  tone — “ confess  that  our  lines 
are  cast  in  pleasant  places.” 

“ Yes,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Ivison,  slowly.  “ I 
hope  wo  may  have  done  well  to  come  here. 
It  is  a healthy  location,  convenient  of  ac- 
cess, yet  secluded  enough  to  enable  you  to 
do  as  you  wish ; that  is,  to  pursue  your  draw- 
ing and  embroidery- work  uninterrupted.  I 
wish  you  did  not  have  to  do  the  latter.” 

“ Why  not,  since  that  is  the  kind  of  art 
to  command  the  readier  sale!”  with  a light 
touch  of  sarcasm.  “ The  rent  of  this  cot- 
tage, small  as  it  is,  makes  it  needful  to  eke 
out  our  income  in  some  way,  you  know. 
And  think,  you  ungrateful  grandmamma,  of 
the  luxury  of  a roof  to  ourselves,  however 
humble,  and  of  a place  in  which  to  put  the 
few  treasures  saved  from  our  shipwreck — 
dear  grandpapa’s  books  and  all !” 

“ It  is  too  lonely  for  you ; that  is  my  great- 
est fear,  Greta.  You  are  young  yet,  and — ” 

“ Encore  jeuneF  laughed  Miss  Ivison, 


mockingly.  u No,  no ; I am  dUUhuion&e,  as 
the  French  say,  and  older  than  your  fancy 
paints  me,  grandmamma.  Perhaps  I may 
grow  young  again  in  this  new  life  out  of 
the  world  with  you,  though” — for  the  old 
lady  had  again  sighed. 

“ Truly  I don’t  like  to  hear  you  talk  in 
that  way.  It  is  unnatural  at  your  age.” 

" Is  it  f I will  not,  then,  for  I hate  affec- 
tation. Tell  me,  grandmamma,  to  change 
the  subject,  have  you  yet  heard  the  name 
of  the  owner  of  the  tune  ted  house  down 
the  river  yonder  t” 

“ The  house  concerning  which  you  have 
been  so  curious!”  asked  Mrs.  Ivison,  while 
her  glance  followed  Greta’s  to  the  distant 
towers  of  a handsome  residence  that  an  in- 
tervening wood  partly  screened  from  their 
view. 

“ Yes.  Seen  from  here,  I could  easily  im- 
agine it  some  castle  on  the  Rhine.  And  the 
situation  is  so  pretty  on  that  height,  which, 
I fancy,  must  descend  from  the  back  of  the 
house  in  terraces  to  the  water.  Some  day  1 
shall  negotiate  with  one  of  the  river  fisher- 
men for  the  use  of  a small  boat,  and  row  my- 
self past  it — I have  not  forgotten  my  old 
accomplishment ; don’t  look  alarmed,  grand- 
mamma— if  only  to  see  that  my  idea  is  cor- 
rect. Then,  to  quote  Dor£,  the  picture  re- 
tained by  1 the  collodion  iu  my  brain’  shall 
be  transferred  to  paper  on  my  return.” 

“ You  have  forgotten  your  question,”  said 
Mrs.  Ivison,  after  a pause,  during  which  she 
rather  thoughtfully  stroked  Greta’s  cheeks. 
“ And  chance  has  enabled  me  to  answer  it.” 

“ Indeed  I” 

“ You  know  that  our  landlord  called  to- 
day to  receive  the  first  quarterly  payment 
of  the  rent.  He  was  disposed  to  talk,  from 
his  satisfaction,  perhaps,  iu  obtaining  ten- 
ants who  made  prompt  payment,  as  I hear 
his  former  ones  proved  troublesome.  In 
the  course  of  a few  words  he  dropped  the 
remark  that  the  neighborhood  might  be 
livelier  soon,  as  it  was  rumored  that  the 
Kents,  who  had  recently  bought  your  pic- 
turesque castle,  were  expected  from  New 
Orleans.” 

“ Not  Clara’s  father  and  mother  I” 

“ I asked  if  they  were  of  the  Carondelet 
Street  firm  of  Kents,  and  he  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  But,  after  all,  it  may  be  a mis- 
take ; there  are  probably  many  of  the  name 
in  New  Orleans.” 

For  Miss  I vi  son’s  brow  had  grown  dark, 
her  lip  compressed. 

The  old  lady  looked  at  her  somewhat  anx- 
iously. In  prosperous  days  Greta  had  vis- 
ited these  Kents  in  their  city  home — Clara, 
their  daughter  and  her  school  friend,  hav- 
ing vehemently  petitioned  for  her  society 
at  least  for  one  winter’s  season  up  to  its 
gay  carnival  close.  And  Greta’s  remem- 
brance of  the  visit  was  as  of  some  dream 
of  enchantment.  Thrown  into  constant 
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companionship  with  Eugene  Kent,  Clara’s 
brother,  a mutual  attraction  had  ripened 
into  love,  to  which  fortune  seemed  to  prom- 
ise no  obstacle.  With  the  full  approval  of 
his  family,  Eugene  had  followed  her  home 
to  gain  the  consent  of  her  guardians.  And 
it  was  not  withheld.  But  the  delay  of  a 
year  or  two  was  stipulated  for  by  the  grand- 
parents, unwilling  at  once  to  lose  this  only 
child ; and  the  business  connections  of  the 
Kents  iu  Europe  requiring  some  personal 
oversight,  it  was  decided  that  Eugene 
should  cross  the  ocean  in  this  interim. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  parting  but  one 
slight  jar  had  ever  taken  place  in  the  inter- 
course of  the  lovers.  This  had  occurred  in 
the  discussion  of  an  ill-starred  marriage,  Eu- 
gene expressing  his  belief  that  the  trouble 
was  due  to  inequality  in  fortune  and  posi- 
tion, adding  that  such  alliances  rarely  turn- 
ed out  well.  These  carelessly  uttered  words 
struck  Greta  unpleasantly.  Sweeping  him 
an  exaggerated  courtesy, 

“ Very  well,  milord  Kent,”  she  exclaimed. 
“ Should  I by  chance  in  your  absence  lose 
fortune,  and  caste  thereby,  I shall  know 
what  to  expect.” 

“ Nonsense,”  said  Eugene,  smiling  secure- 
ly, and  failing  to  see  the  real  seriousness 
underlying  this.  “I  oan  not  imagine  yon 
other  than  you  are;  but  you  must  see, 
Greta;”  and  he  proceeded  to  develop  his 
idea,  “to  show,”  as  he  averred,  “its  com- 
mon-sense.” But  the  only  effect  was  an 
increased  flush  on  his  pretty  companion’s 
cheek  as  she  replied, 

“You  may  be  right,  Eugene,  but  it  is  a 
man’s  common-sense,  I think,  not  a wom- 
an’s,” and  declined  to  pursue  the  conver- 
sation. 

But  she  was  destined  to  remember  it. 
Hardly  six  months  from  the  time  of  Eu- 
gene’s departure  the  failure  of  a bank  and 
soon  after  of  a railroad  scheme,  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  her  grandfather’s  prop- 
erty was  invested,  brought  them  into  great 
distress  and  uncertainty  for  the  future.  The 
health  and  spirits  of  old  Mr.  Ivison  were  so 
affected  by  these  losses  as  to  make  him 
unable  to  rally  from  an  attack  of  cold  and 
fever. 

Upon  Margaret  fell  the  task  of  consoling 
the  surviving  grandparent  and  planning  for 
the  morrow’s  need.  All  the  latent  force  of 
her  character  was  developed  in  their  adver- 
sity. But  the  seeds  of  a dangerous  pride 
were  quickened  into  life  too.  Seeing  the 
cold  avoidance  of  many  so-called  friends  in 
this  hour  of  threatened  poverty,  and  stung 
to  a distrust  of  human  nature,  her  thoughts 
flew  to  Eugene  for  the  first  time  with  ap- 
prehension,  remembering  his  former  words. 
And  the  feeling  instigated  her  to  write  an 
offer  of  release  from  their  engagement,  en- 
tered into  under  other  circumstances.  There 
was  no  reply,  and  a corresponding  failure 


of  Clara’s  letters  at  the  same  time  seemed 
to  justify  her  doubt.  Again  she  wrote,  this 
time  briefly  and  formally  dissolving  the  tie 
between  them. 

And  then,  disdaining  to  acknowledge  pain 
for  the  loss  of  a love  so  little  trustworthy, 
she  turned  her  energies  to  the  struggle  with 
adversity  before  them. 

She  hoped  that  a decided  taleut  for  draw- 
ing might  aid  her  in  the  future,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  a very  small  income  would  still 
remain  after  the  sale  of  house  and  furniture 
— enough,  perhaps,  to  subsist  on  in  the 
country. 

“ Certainly  not  in  town,”  Miss  Ivison  said, 
showing  a feverish  haste  to  quit  the  scenes 
of  her  happy  former  life. 

But  affairs  of  importance  are  not  con- 
cluded in  a moment,  and  it  was  not  till  early 
spring  that  a place  of  residence  was  decided 
upon. 

A cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  a small  rail- 
road station,  situated  upon  one  of  the  water- 
courses finding  its  way  to  the  Gulf,  was  the 
result  of  their  investigations,  the  two  main 
reasons  recommending  it  being  change  of 
scene  and  the  prospect  of  uninterrupted  se- 
clusion. 

Mrs.  Ivison  might  have  preferred  linger- 
ing near  her  old  home,  bat  agreed  tacitly  to 
Greta’s  wish  to  separate  herself  from  the 
world  in  which  they  had  onoe  moved,  if  she 
did  not  approve. 

And  now  had  come  the  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  owner  of  the  turreted 
house.  One  of  the  unforeseen  contingencies 
of  lifo  had  brought  into  their  neighborhood, 
the  first  year  of  residence  in  it,  the  very  man 
whom  of  all  that  world  Greta  had  moved 
there  to  avoid. 

What  should  she  dot  Were  these  Kents 
really  coming  here  f Bat  folly  1 Had  they 
not  forgotten  T Was  there  any  likelihood 
of  their  seeking  hert  Would  Eugene  be 
with  his  family  f Her  heart  beat  snffoca- 
tingly  at  the  suggestion.  6he  knew  well 
that  his  coming  had  been  looked  for. 

How  strange  that  he  had  not  even  replied 
to  the  note  breaking  their  engagement  1 Yet 
no;  how  should  he  have  any  thing  to  say 
for  himself  f And  Clara!  Something  like 
a sob  rose  in  her  throat.  She  could  think 
of  Engene  haughtily,  as  a woman  will  of  the 
man  who  has  betrayed  her  trust ; not  so  of 
this  familiar  friend  of  her  school-days.  Did 
that  affectionate,  warm-hearted  manner  cov- 
er so  mnch  worldliness  f 

With  a groan  she  half  closed  her  eyes ; 
then  rose  hastily,  as  if  to  shake  off  such 
thoughts. 

“ Dear  Margaret !” 

“ Forgive  me,  grandmamma.  Was  I rude  f 
But  this  chance  is  so — vexatious ! But  nev- 
er mind.  It  will  only  make  it  necessary  to 
take  one’s  walks  later  or  earlier,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  avoid  meeting  them.  They  will 
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hardly  seek  oar  humble  home,  I imagine” 
(bitterly).  “How  I wish  that  in  coming 
here  we  had  changed  our  name !” 

“My  dear  Greta! — when  we  have  done 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of!” 

“ True ; I am  talking  recklessly,  and  * suf- 
ficient unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof/  I 
will  think  of  them  no  more ;”  and  Greta,  en- 
tering the  cottage  through  the  open  window, 
lit  the  lamps,  summoned  their  one  maid  to 
bring  the  tea,  then  seated  herself  at  the  pi- 
ano to  sing,“  Fly,  my  skiff,  among  the  roses.” 

“ The  song  is  so  apropos  here,  grandmam- 
ma,” she  said,  breaking  off  abruptly,  “for 
the  river  Bhores  are  lined  with  wild  roses — 
Cherokees,  you  know.  And  I noticed  this 
morning  how  rapidly  they  were  budding. 
In  a few  weeks  they’ll  be  all  in  bloom.  Oh, 
for  a skiff!  or  rather  for  my  own  dear  boat 
— grandpapa’s  last  gift.  If  I could  have 
brought  it  here ! It  would  be  delightful  to 
row  on  this  river.” 

But  old  Mrs.  Ivison  shook  her  head,  though 
glad  to  6eo  restored  cheerfulness.  The  wa- 
ter, in  her  estimation,  was  a treacherous  ele- 
ment, and  Greta’s  light-oared  paper  boat  a 
most  reckless  modem  invention  for  tempt- 
ing Providence. 

The  Ivisons’  landlord  had  not  been  misin- 
formed. The  Kents  were  already  on  their 
way  to  this  residence,  Clara’s  convalescence 
making  it  necessary  for  them  to  leave  the 
city  early.  A severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
had  brought  the  cherished  daughter  almost 
to  the  borders  of  the  grave,  and  a quiet, 
healthy  abode  being  desirable  for  her,  Mr. 
Kent,  who  hated  the  discomforts  of  summer 
travel,  and  had  long  contemplated  the  pur- 
chase of  some  country  residence,  fixed  upon 
this,  induced  by  the  recommendations  of 
some  commercial  traveler  well  acquainted 
with  small  railroad  stations. 

Eugene  had  returned  from  Europe,  to  be 
met  with  news  of  Greta’s  perplexing  silence 
and  the  tidings  of  his  sister’s  danger.  The 
first  was  partially  explained  by  the  note  of 
dismissal  to  himself,  received  only  upon  the 
eve  of  sailing.  Certainly  unsatisfactorily. 
For  the  original  tentative  letter,  instigated 
by  her  first  impulse  of  pride,  had  never  been 
forwarded,  but  still  lay  with  unclaimed  mail 
matter  at  Calais,  to  which  port  it  had  been 
missent.  Mr.  Kent  senior  hearing  of  Mr. 
Ivison’s  losses  (much  underestimated  by 
first  report)  and  subsequent  death,  had  writ- 
ten a brief  note  of  condolence  to  Greta,  men- 
tioning Clara’s  illness  as  excuse,  and  begging 
immediate  reply. 

This  note,  which  the  anxious-minded  fa- 
ther thought  to  have  mailed,  was  discover- 
ed months  after  by  Mrs.  Kent,  slipped  through 
the  lining  of  his  great-coat  pocket.  And  so 
there  were  hard  feelings  among  those  who 
had  ever  been  friends,  caused  by  these  small 
unforeseen  chances  of  life  that  upset  the 
nicest  calculations. 


The  indifference  to  his  sister’s  danger 
touched  Eugene  almost  more  than  the  af- 
front to  himself.  Indeed,  the  last  had  only 
bewildered  and  made  him  resolve  with  all  a 
man’s  will  to  force  the  lady  to  explain  her- 
self, before  accepting  his  dismissal  as  final; 
but  he  was  now  nearly  persuaded  of  her  de- 
liberate faithlessness — so  nearly  as  to  make 
him  somewhat  delay  his  intention  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  cause  of  her  conduct.  A re- 
quest from  his  father  just  at  this  time  to 
precede  them,  in  order  to  see  that  all  was 
arranged  beforehand  for  Clara’s  comfort, 
was  a welcome  distraction  to  a mind  that 
had  been  resolving  and  re-resolving  without 
yet  fixing  upon  a definite  plan  of  action. 

This  journey  would  take  him  through  the 
place  of  the  Ivisons’  home.  But  arrived  in 
that  sea-port  to  find  them  gone,  none  seem- 
ed to  know  where,  his  anxiety  took  a new 
turn. 

Was  this  departure  caused  by  the  pressure 
of  poverty?  He  feared  so  from  what  he 
could  learn.  Certainly  he  would  lose  no 
time  in  satisfying  himself  on  this  head  so 
soon  as  he  had  dispatched  the  business  in 
hand. 

Seeking  their  former  abode  before  the 
hour  of  taking  the  train,  he  observed  a 
wagon  before  the  entrance,  and  recognized 
upon  it  one  of  Greta’s  old  treasures,  a fanci- 
fully painted  light  boat  bearing  the  name 
of  The  Clara, 

Finding,  upon  inquiry,  that  it  was  to  be 
offered  for  sale,  he  entered  upon  a traffic  for 
its  possession,  and  succeeding  in  obtaining 
it,  ordered  it  to  the  station,  to  be  sent  on 
among  the  earliest  freight. 

“For  there  is  a boat-house  (in  which  it 
may  be  kept)  belonging  to  this  new  prop- 
erty,” he  thought;  “and  until  Greta  is 
proved  faithless”  (for  his  sanguine  temper 
would  occasionally  triumph  over  doubt), 
“no  one  else  shall  have  what  was  hers.” 

Ah!  distrustful  Miss  Ivison,  had  you 
guessed  whose  was  the  boat  gliding  down 
the  stream  as  you  sang — whose  were  the 
ears  catching  so  eagerly  the  echo  of  your 
voice  1 

The  curiosity  causing  the  oarsman  to 
pause,  had  drawn  him  back  to  the  cottage 
later  with  a wish  to  satisfy  it. 

The  boat,  pulled  high  upon  the  shore,  was 
temporarily  deserted,  and  its  late  occupant 
(who  had  only  arrived  in  the  neighborhood 
the  evening  before)  now  leaned  his  arms 
upon  the  fence,  and  listened  with  a surprise 
and  emotion  that  for  a while  transfixed  him 
there,  to  the  warbling  of  “ Fly,  my  skifif” 
Greta’s  favorite  song,  in  surely  — yes!  no 
other  than  her  own  familiar  voice! 

Trying  to  decide  what  course  to  pursue, 
and  wonderiug  more  and  more  over  the 
strange  coincidence  bringing  the  objects  of 
his  search  here,  a card  was  at  last  produced 
from  his  pocket,  upon  which  scribbling  his 
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name,  lie  resolved  to  try  his  chance  of  ad- 
mittance. For  his  mind  had  become  rapid* 
ly  convinced,  through  the  force  of  his  long- 
ing perhaps,  in  the  renewed  charm  of  Greta’s 
proximity,  that  only  some  fatal  misappre- 
hension on  her  part  could  have  caused  her 
cruelty  to  him,  and  he  was  impatient  for  an 
interview. 

But  his  card  certainly  failed  to  prove  a 
trump  upon  this  occasion.  The  servant  who 
had  taken  it  in  returned  with  the  short  an- 
nouncement that  the  ladies  were  not  receiv- 
ing visits.  And  stung  to  the  quick  by  the 
new  rebuff,  Eugene  walked  indignant  away. 

It  was  Greta  who  had  dictated  the  hasty 
and  haughty  message.  She  had  rejected 
her  grandmother’s  remonstrance  with  will- 
ful impatience.  For  Mrs.  Ivison,  much  sur- 
prised at  this  visit,  began  to  hope  that  their 
judgment  of  the  Kents  had  been  a wrong 
one.  At  all  events,  she  was  willing,  even 
anxious,  to  hear  what  might  be  said  in  ex- 
tenuation. 

“ It  is  hardly  Christian,  my  dear,  to  feel 
as  you  do,”  she  said,  pleadingly,  to  Greta, 
the  intensity  of  whose  passionate  resent- 
ment was  suddenly  revealed  in  the  out- 
break, 

“ The  very  name  of  Kent  is  hateful  to  me.” 

“ You  will  never  be  happy  till  you  learn 
to  forgive.” 

“ I must  learn  to  forget  first,”  was  briefly 
replied. 

“ We  can  not  tell,  after  all,  what  may  not 
be  said  in  excuse.  I feel  that  I am  to  be 
blamed  for  acquiescing  too  readily  in  your 
condemnation  of  them  upon  insufficient  ev- 
idence.” 

“ What  could  suffice  if  the  knowledge  of 
their  neglect  of  us  under  all  the  circum- 
stances did  not  f”  was  Miss  Ivison’s  scornful 
question. 

. “ There  may  have  been  causes  for  it  not 
known  to  us.” 

Greta  shook  her  head,  but  the  doubt  rank- 
led thereafter.  Was  it  the  struggle  to  es- 
cape from  its  harassment  that  caused  her 
to  labor  for  the  next  few  weeks  with  such 
feverish,  unremitting  ardor  T Her  cheek 
grew  pale  from  the  constant  application, 
and  Mrs.  Ivison  watched  her  with  a secret 
anxiety  that  undermined  her  own  feeble 
health  more  than  she  was  aware. 

There  had  been  no  further  attempt  to 
seek  them  out.  Eugene,  rallying  a little 
from  the  effects  of  his  last  rebuff,  urged  it 
upon  his  mother  and  sister,  who  had  lately 
arrived,  in  vain.  Mrs.  Kent’s  maternal  pride 
and  affection,  outraged  not  only  in  the  slight 
to  her  son,  but  in  the  indifference  to  Clara’s 
late  danger  (of  her  illness,  remember,  she 
supposed  Greta  to  have  been  made  aware 
through  the  lost  letter),  positively  refused, 
and  not  only  for  herself,  but  for  Clara,  whose 
gentle  heart  secretly  mourned  over  the  pro- 
hibition. 


Seeing  this,  the  mother  resolved  to  fill  the 
house  with  guests,  in  the  hope  of  diverting 
her  mind ; and  soon  had,  as  she  fancied,  rea- 
son to  congratulate  herself  on  the  success 
of  the  scheme,  and  not  only  for  the  daughter, 
but  for  Eugene.  For  he  had  been  strange- 
ly restless  aud  unlike  himself  of  late,  she 
thought,  seeming  quite  unable  to  remain 
quietly  at  home  enjoying  his  books,  once 
the  charm  of  leisure  hours.  His  time  since 
his  arrival  had  been  chiefly  occupied  in  long 
solitary  hunting  and  fishing  rambles,  from 
which  ho  often  did  not  return  till  night, 
and  then  too  wearied  to  talk. 

An  unacknowledged  hope  of  meeting  the 
object  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  truth  to 
say,  was  the  motive  for  these  excursions,  but 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for  Greta  was 
never  seen.  He  had  been  deeply  chagrined 
by  his  mother’s  absolute  refusal  to  call  upon 
the  Ivisons,  but  forbore  to  argue  the  point 
further,  from  a sense  of  shame,  perhaps,  in 
revealing  how  strong  was  his  own  feeling 
still  for  one  who  had  apparently  forgotten 
him. 

Preparations  for  the  expected  guests,  and 
the  necessity  of  giving  aid  and  counsel  to 
the  mother  and  sister,  were,  perhaps,  of  ben- 
efit to  him  in  this  juncture,  by  otherwise 
employing  mental  faculties  too  constantly 
revolving  about  one  idea ; and  their  arrival 
at  least  served  to  fill  the  house  with  a life 
and  cheerfulness  sadly  wanting  to  it  in  the 
early  weeks  of  its  occupation. 

From  her  window  Greta  could  see  the 
pleasure  excursions  on  the  river,  and  often 
on  the  more  distant  road  equestrian  parties 
racing  gayly  by,  a vision  of  long  skirts,  flut- 
tering plumes,  graceful  and  manly  forms 
displayed  to  advantage  by  the  exercise. 
And  from  thence  her  eyes  would  return  res- 
olutely to  the  drawing  or  needle-work  over 
which  she  was  constantly  bending.  She 
was  wearier  than  ever  of  late,  not  only 
physically,  but  spiritually,  as  it  seemed  to 
her.  And  she  was  not  a little  troubled 
about  her  grandmother,  who  had  complain- 
ed of  great  and  increasing  weakness  as  the 
warm  weather  drew  on.  The  doctor  called 
in  had  not  been  encouraging. 

“ At  her  age  she  should  be  very  careful,” 
he  said.  “ This  seems  a sort  of  breaking  up 
of  the  system.” 

Which  vague  generality  of  speech  had  so 
sharpened  Greta’s  anxieties  as  to  make  them 
apparent  to  their  object  through  her  too 
zealous  watchfulness.  Old  Mrs.  Ivison  half 
smiled  one  day  after  undergoing  a thorough 
cross-examination  as  to  how  she  had  passed 
the  night. 

“ Don’t  be  uneasy  about  me,  love,”  she 
said ; “ there  is  quite  enough  care  on  those 
youthful  shoulders.  At  my  time  one  can 
not  expect  uninterrupted  health.” 

“Take  care  of  yourself,  darling,”  said 
Greta,  caressingly,  “ and  don’t  wonder  at 
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my  anxiety.  Are  you  not  my  all  f Grand- 1 
mamma,  grandmamma” — clinging  to  her 
with  fond  terror — “if  I should  lose  you, 
what  would  become  of  me  f” 

“God  would  raise  up  others  for  you  to 
lore  and  to  love  you,  my  Margaret,”  was 
replied,  with  serene  faith,  as  the  old  lady 
smoothed  the  silky  brown  hair  from  her 
granddaughter’s  forehead.  “ You  will  per- 
haps do  better  without  than  with  me.” 

But  as  the  summer  waxed  in  strength, 
the  life  forces  of  Greta’s  only  surviving  par- 
ent sensibly  waned.  And  seeing  it,  Miss 
Ivison’s  courage  seemed  at  times  to  desert 
her,  and  was  only  re-animated  through  tlie 
influence  of  the  steadfast  trustfulness  of  the 
lovely  spirit  so  soon  to  quit  its  frail  bodily 
tenement. 

“ Dearest,”  Mrs.  Ivison  said,  as  Greta  es- 
tablished her  in  a cushioned  arm-chair  one 
evening,  after  a day  of  pain,  “ sing  some- 
thing ; it  will  rest  me : the  little  song  your 
grandfather  used  to  ask  for— do  you  remem- 
ber it  I”  and  Greta,  not  trusting  herself  to 
reply,  turned  silently  to  the  piano  and 
obeyed : 

44  Tli rough  dark  to  light ! 

Wild  doubts  affright; 

Yet  Faith  leads  on  unfaltering,  bright. 

14  Through  night  to  day  l 
Thick  fogs  dismay ; 

Bat  Hope  springs  ap  to  light  the  w ay. 

44  Through  shade  to  sun  t 
Tried  soul,  well  done  1 
Love  waits  to  bless,  and  heaven  is  won!" 

As  she  struck  the  last  triumphant  chord 
of  the  mystical  German  music,  beginning 
plaintively,  but  ending  in  a burst  of  har- 
mony, Greta’s  eyes  met  Mrs.  Ivison’s  shining 
upon  her  through  tears.  Instantly  rising, 
she  knelt  at  her  side  to  say,  brokenly,  “ Don’t 
— don’t — I can  not  bear  it.” 

“ Hush,  my  own  little  daughter,”  was  the 
soothing  reproof,  but  so  faintly  uttered  that 
Greta  looked  up  alarmed  and  penitent  for 
her  display  of  emotion. 

“ Have  I made  you  ill  f Are  you  worse  f” 

“ Not  so  well  as  usual,  I believe,”  Mrs.  Ivi- 
son almost  whispered.  “ Call  Fanny,  and  1 
will  go  to  bed.” 

These  were  almost  her  last  words,  for  the 
attack  of  faintness  coming  on,  failed  to  yield 
as  usual  to  the  stimulants  tried,  and  the 
doctor,  when  summoned,  only  shook  his 
head,  and  sent  for  his  housekeeper  to  re- 
main with  Greta  through  the  night. 

Before  morning  “the  silver  cord  was 
loosed,”  and  the  desolate  girl  doubly  or- 
phaned. 

The  doctor  was  kindness  itself,  making 
all  arrangements,  and  even  accompanying 
her  baok  to  the  city  to  consign  the  beloved 
remains  to  the  family  vault.  And  a few 
old  friends  of  the  Ivisons,  rallying  about 
her,  urged  her  to  remain  with  them,  for  a 
while  at  least,  until  some  other  arrangement 
might  be  made ; but  Greta  refused. 


“ I have  taken  the  cottage  for  a year,”  she 
said,  “ and  will  get  some  one  to  stay  with 
me  there”  (naming  the  person  in  contempla- 
tion— a widow  in  humble  circumstances, 
known  to  her  as  a seamstress).  “ She  has 
no  children,  and  will  be  glad,  I think,  to 
come  with  me  for  a while.” 

“ But  consider,  my  dear — ” 

“ I can  not,”  interrupted  Greta,  shrinking 
from  this  discussion.  “When  I return  to 
the  country,  there  will  be  mere  than  enough 
time.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  if  I decide 
upon  something  else,  I will  let  you  know ; 
and  thank  you  now  for  all  your  kindness.” 

And  the  following  week  found  her  again 
in  the  cottage  at  work,  only  interrupted  now 
by  a few  polite  efforts  to  make  Mrs.  Hunt, 
her  companion,  at  home.  There  was  little 
else  to  prevent  her  mind  from  preying  upon 
itself,  and  a new  self-reproach  for  tho 
thoughtless  egotism  that,  in  bringing  her 
grandmother  here,  had  perhaps  shortened 
her  life,  seemed  at  times  to  render  her  sor- 
row a just  but  almost  unbearable  atone- 
ment, and  softened  her  to  all  the  world  but 
herselL 

The  anointing  of  her  eyes  with  the  mourn- 
ful dust  and  ashes  of  the  grave  seemed  to 
have  opened  them  to  clearer  vision. 

If  Greta  accepted  her  present  unbroken 
loneliness  as  a kind  of  retribution,  not  so 
her  companion. 

Mrs.  Hunt’s  one  form  of  enjoyment  dur- 
ing a somewhat  restricted  life  had  been  the 
sewing  woman’s  own — a liking  for  gossip. 
And  although  gratitude  for  past  kindnesses 
from  the  Ivisons,  as  well  as  a desire  for 
change,  had  made  her  accept  this  invitation, 
she  had  no  notion  of  depriving  herself  of 
the  (to  her)  chief  stimulus  of  existence.  A 
week  had  not  elapsed  before  her  developing 
a disposition  to  chat  with  market  folks  on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  village,  in  occa- 
sional trips  to  the  village  itself,  ostensibly 
for  business,  really  from  curiosity,  and  in 
her  collection  of  a quantity  of  news  items, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  which  she  burned 
to  impart  to  Greta. 

“ For,  poor  young  thing ! if  she  could  only 
be  got  to  take  an  interest  in  life  again ! She 
mopes  too  much,”  was  thought,  good-na- 
turedly. 

“ And  so  our  neighbors  are  going  to  leave 
us,  I hear,  Miss  Greta,”  she  began,  quite  eas- 
ily, in  pouring  that  young  lady’s  coffee  the 
next  morning. 

“ Our  neighbors  f”  repeated  Greta,  absent- 
ly. She  was  studying  the  effect  of  morning 
sunlight  upon  a bit  of  oak  foliage  shading 
the  east  window.  “ I did  not  know  we  had 
any,  Mrs.  Hunt.” 

“ To  be  sure,  they’re  some  distance  off — 
more’s  the  pity,”  said  the  sociable  Mrs. 
Hunt ; “ but  it’s  something  to  know  they’re 
there,  in  a place  like  this,  although  one  nev- 
er secs  ’em — tho  people  who  live  in  the  fine 
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house  down  the  stream — the  Kents,  I mean. 
Now,  I remember,  yon  once  visited  a family 
by  that  name,  and  from  the  same  place  too 
— New  Orleans.  Do  yon  know  them,  Miss 
Greta  V* 

“I  neither  visit  nor  receive  visits  here,” 
Greta  replied,  reservedly;  but  her  face, 
whether  from  the  chasing  of  snn  and  shad- 
ow across  it  through  the  oak  bough,  or  from 
the  contrast  with  her  deep  mourning  dress, 
looked  unusually  pale. 

Perhaps  there  had  been  some  unconfessed 
expectation  that  the  news  of  her  last  be- 
reavement might  elicit  some  sign  of  return- 
ing kindness  from  these  former  friends. 
And  the  old  love  might  have  taken  its  re- 
venge for  long  suppression,  exhibiting,  in 
this  low  ebb  of  life,  its  ineffaceable  writing 
on  her  heart.  Of  late  she  had  felt  at  times 
an  agony  of  longing  to  see  Eugene,  faithless 
though  he  had  been.  For  he  had  loved  her 
well  once,  at  least.  Bitterly  she  now  re- 
gretted that  refusal  to  see  him,  instigated, 
as  she  felt,  by  pride  and  passion.  Might  it 
not  have  been — 

But  Mt9.  Hunt’s  voice,  irritatingly  cheer- 
ful, again  broke  upon  her  reverie:  “Well, 
whether  we  know  them  or  not,  they  are  go- 
ing to  leave,  I hear,  and  that  soon.  The 
whole  party,  visitors  and  all,  are  going  to 

the County  Springs  for  a week  or  so. 

After  that,  it  is  said,  they  will  return  here 
to  stay  till  it’s  safe  to  go  back  to  New  Or- 
leans. That  pretty  Miss  Kent,  who  was  so 
ill  before  coming  here,  is  engaged,  they  say, 
to  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  party — a Mr. 
Mowbray,  from  M .” 

“ She  was  ill  1”  Greta  looked  roused  and 
startled. 

“ Oh,  la,  yes ! at  death’s  door  with  typhoid 
before  she  came  here,”  explained  Mrs.  Hunt, 
charmed  to  have  produced  a sensation. 
“And  father  and  mother  and  brother  wild 
about  her.  Only  two  children,  son  and 
daughter,  you  know.  They  say  it’s  quite 
pretty  to  see  how  devoted  they  are  to  one 
another.” 

But  here  Miss  Ivison,  with  a murmured  ex- 
cuse, left  the  breakfast  table,  and  when  seen 
again  at  dinner  the  traces  of  tears  on  her 
cheek  checked  her  companion’s  loquacity. 

A few  days  later,  having  succeeded  recent- 
ly in  disposing  of  some  water-color  sketches 
from  nature,  she  set  out  upon  a walk  in 
search  of  wild  flowers  to  copy.  For,  her 
fear  of  meeting  the  Kents  removed,  she  was 
free  to  wander  where  she  would ; and  her 
health,  she  feared,  might  suffer  from  longer 
confinement.  Besides,  she  really  longed, 
a youthful  reaction  upon  her,  for  a half- 
holiday respite  from  work  and  sorrowful 
thought,  and  having  resolved  upon  it,  fur- 
ther planned  to  take  the  long-coveted  row 
on  the  river. 

The  day,  warm  but  not  sultry,  enabled 
her  to  start  soon  after  the  mid-day  meaL 


Equipped  with  a wide  hat  and  good-sized 
basket  containing  wet  moss,  and  a pair  of 
garden  scissors,  she  Bet  out,  first  bending 
her  steps  toward  a fisherman’s  hut  not  far 
distant,  where  she  hoped  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a boat. 

He  had  one,  was  good-naturedly  said,  just 
fit  for  the  like  of  her,  single-oared,  and  not 
heavy.  And  it  should  be  at  the  point  at 
six  o’clock.  He  would  give  her  the  key  of 
the  padlock  fastening  the  chain  to  a post 
there.  As  for  himself,  he  was  going  a bit 
down  the  river  to  fish,  and  might  not  be 
back  till  morning.  But  if  she  were  used  to 
row,  there’d  be  no  trouble  in  pushing  off. 
A current  there  made  it  easy.  And  miss 
might  pay  him  by  taking  some  of  his  fish. 
No,  he  didn’t  want  any  money. 

And  this  so  well  settled,  Greta  went  on 
her  way,  keeping  the  silver-wound  river  in 
sight  for  a clew  to  her  wanderings,  as  she 
threaded  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  wood, 
tangled  with  luxuriant  undergrowth. 

If  Bhe  had  only  been  able  to  come  some 
weeks  ago ! for  the  delicate  flowers  of  the 
earlier  season,  better  adapted  to  her  brush, 
were  now  all  gone.  And  yet,  as  the  tulip- 
tree’s  orange-spotted  cups,  the  waxen,  pink- 
touched  laurel  bloom,  and  the  long,  slender, 
snow-dropping  panicles  of  the  sour-wood 
tempted  her  to  break  off  branches  that  soon 
proved  an  embarraa  derickcsses,  she  felt  well 
repaid.  A few  dainty  blue  nodding  cam- 
panula found  among  the  rocks,  some  gor- 
geous flame-colored  spikes  of  cardinal-flow- 
er in  low,  wet  places,  and  wild  honoy suckle 
in  abundance,  of  the  kind  flowering  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  were  added  to  her  col- 
lection; then  finding  the  larger  branches 
unmanageable  for  her  basket,  she  carried 
them  in  her  arms  to  the  point,  resolved  to 
put  them  in  the  boat  when  it  should  arrive. 
But  it  was  already  there,  locked  to  the  post, 
and  rocking  in  the  current.  Charmed  with 
the  effect  of  the  piled-up  boughs  in  it,  Miss 
Ivison  pleased  her  fancy  by  adding  decora- 
tions of  vines  and  grasses,  which  she  re- 
turned to  the  woods  to  fetch,  fringing  and 
quite  concealing  the  edges  with  Virginia 
creepers,  and  feather  and  fox-tail  grasses, 
over  which  the  large  tulip  flowers,  laurel 
branches,  and  sonr-wood  panicles  rose  into 
a small  floating  island  of  bloom.  She  put 
her  basket,  with  its  honeysuckle  and  showy 
spikes  of  cardinal-flowers,  in  the  prow,  and 
now  took  a seat  midway  in  the  boat  to  rest 
a while  before  setting  off. 

Opaline  sunset  colors  began  to  reflect 
themselves  at  last  on  the  water  when,  step- 
ping out  to  unfasten  the  padlock,  and  loosen- 
ing an  oar  from  its  rests  to  aid  her  in  spring- 
ing back  and  pushing  off,  Greta  proceeded 
to  embark. 

But  her  spring  back  sent  the  small  boat 
farther  out  than  she  had  expeoted,  not  hav- 
ing sufficiently  calculated  the  force  of  the 
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current,  and  in  the  surprise  the  oar  taken 
up  was  dropped.  In  a moment  it  had  float- 
ed beyond  her  reach,  and  the  boat  was  drift- 
ing rapidly  out  into  the  mid-stream. 

“At  least,”  thought  Greta,  much  vexed, 
“ there  is  another  left  to  paddle  with,  and  I 
can  reach  the  shore  again.”  But  the  miss- 
ing one  just  then  nearer,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  an  eddy  that  had  turned  its  course, 
the  temptation  to  try  to  recover  it  was  irre- 
sistible. The  remaining  oar  was  stretched 
far  out  to  capture  it — so  far,  indeed,  that 
in  trying  to  keep  her  balance,  that  was  im- 
periled from  her  leaning  over  the  boat-side, 
her  grasp  suddenly  relaxed,  and  the  last  oar 
went  to  follow  the  first. 

The  helplessness  of  her  situation,  joined 
to  its  sudden  sense  of  danger,  quite  over- 
powered Greta,  as,  after  straining  her  eyes 
along  either  shore,  she  discovered  no  possi- 
bility of  aid  or  deliverance.  The  red,  green, 
and  gold  of  the  sunset  sky,  the  dash  of  the 
stream  bearing  her  on  so  swiftly  and  inev- 
itably, the  flowers  of  her  floating  island,  all 
mixed  themselves  into  an  indistinguishable 
mass  of  light,  color,  and  sound  to  her  failing 
senses ; and,  sinking  back  amidst  the  heaped- 
up  branches  of  bloom,  all  consciousness  was 
mercifully  lost  to  her. 

“ In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  may  that 
be!” 

The  speaker  was  Eugene  Kent,  and  he 
stood  at  the  end  of  a boat-house  built  out 
into  the  river. 

The  house  whose  picturesque,  castle-like 
outlines  rose  in  the  background  above  him 
was  on  a curve  of  the  shore,  and  to  this,  its 
main  projection,  he  had  descended,  hoping 
to  enjoy  a few  moments  alone  upon  the  wa- 
ter. Seeing  up  the  stream  a moving  fairy 
island  apparently  drifting  down  to  him,  its 
feathery  green  fringes  dipping  in  the  water 
as  it  moved,  and  its  foliage  just  then  screen- 
ing Greta’s  inanimate  form,  he  muttered  a 
familiar  quotation : 

“‘Birnam  wood  come  to  Dunsinane,’ by 
all  that’s  odd ! or  what  does  it  mean  T No” 
(with  keener  observation), “it  is  a boat;  I 
see  the  prow ; and,  good  heavens ! a wom- 
an in  it !” 

A habitual  coolness  of  nerve  now  stood 
him  in  good  stead,  causing  him  to  act  upon 
his  first  quick  resolve  with  dispatch,  yet 
without  the  flurry  that  might  have  hinder- 
ed it.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a moment  to 
enter  tlio  boat-house  and  unfasten  the  chain 
securing  a row-boat  there ; another,  and  his 
strong  stroke  sent  it  far  out  into  the  current 
on  its  way  to  intercept  the  small  craft  ap- 
proaching. 

He  was  not  too  soon,  for  it  was  already 
close  at  hand.  Recognizing  Greta  with  a 
heart-throb  of  wonder  and  fear  (for  she 
looked  sorrowfully  death-like  and  strange 
lying  black-robed  among  the  gay  blossoms 


that  bent  and  nodded  together  over  her 
white  face),  he  drew  alongside,  succeeded 
in  fastening  her  boat  to  his,  and  pulled 
quickly  ashore. 

The  landing-place  was  at  the  foot  of  some 
steps  leading  up  to  a latticed  arbor  upon 
the  lower  terrace.  Greta’s  old  fancy  con- 
cerning the  terraces  had  been  correct,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  grounds  made  by  the 
arbor  was  continued  by  successive  flights 
of  steps  to  the  house. 

Securing  the  boats  at  the  landing,  Eugene 
lifted  the  unconscious  girl  from  the  blossom- 
ing couch  and  bore  her  up  the  steps  into  the 
arbor.  The  motion  tended  to  restore  sus- 
pended animation,  and  even  as  he  placed 
her  on  a seat  and  half  turned  to  go  and  sum- 
mon help,  her  eyes  opened  upon  him  with 
a bewildered  expression. 

In  an  instant  he  was  bending  near  her, 
asking  eagerly,  “Are  you  better t” 

“ Where  am  I ! how  came  I here  T”  mur- 
mured Greta,  slowly  raising  herself  to  a sit- 
ting posture,  and  passing  her  hand  aorosa 
her  forehead  as  if  to  recall  her  scarce-awak- 
ened faculties.  Then,  as  she  looked  around, 
above  to  the  house  upon  its  terraces,  and  be- 
low to  the  river,  where  her  floating  island 
lay  anchored  by  Eugene’s  boat,  the  missing 
link  of  memory  seemed  supplied. 

But  Eugene  f That  was  the  wonder  still 
— that  he  should  have  saved  her,  when  she 
thought  him  far  away.  And  was  it  indeed 
he  looking  so  anxiously  down  in  her  face  f 
If  this  were  a dream,  merciful  Heaven ! let 
her  never  more  awaken ! He  moved — was 
he  going  to  disappear!  Her  hands  were 
instantly  outstretched  with  a sort  of  pit- 
eous entreaty  that  moved  him  as  no  other 
retractation  of  the  past  could  have  done. 

“ Eugene ! Eugene!  don’t  leave  me !” 

“Never  again,  Greta,”  was  whispered,  as 
he  took  her  in  his  arms,  bidding  in  that  mo- 
ment a joyous  adieu  to  all  doubts  that  had 
ever  come  between  them,  and  willing  to 
wait  her  own  time  for  explanation. 

But  this  evidence  of  unchanged  and  gen- 
erous love,  while  at  once  convincing  Greta  of 
her  past  mistake,  overwhelmed  her  with  con- 
trition that  it  hod  ever  been  made.  Look- 
ing up  in  that  beloved  face,  she  felt  that  her- 
self had  been  the  faithless  one,  and  forbore 
to  question,  but  murmured  words  of  tearfhl, 
incoherent  penitence,  to  be  re -assured  by  his 
gentle,  caressing  voice  in  reply. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  never  was  the 
naughty  tendency  to  gossip  and  retail  in- 
formation not  always  correct  (as  it  proved) 
so  little  punished  by  the  poetical  justice  of 
mischievous  consequences  as  in  this  instance 
of  Mrs.  Hunt’s.  Had  Greta  not  been  mis- 
informed concerning  Eugene’s  absence,  hef 
row  upon  the  river  would  never  have  been 
ventured,  and  the  reader  might  have  forev- 
er lost  this  account  of  a Southern  Lady  of 
Shalott. 
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LIEUTENANT  BOYLE’S  DUEL? 

MANY  years  ago  I was  spending  the 
summer  at  a fine  old  mansion  in  New 
Jersey,  full  of  historical  souvenirs,  for  it 
had  once  been  the  head-quarters  of  General 
Washington. 

At  the  time  about  which  I am  writing  the 
estate  was  in  litigation,  and  some  circum- 
locutory delay  of  the  law  rendered  it  neces- 
sary or  convenient  to  rent  the  mansion  for 
a while  as  a summer  boarding-house,  with 
all  the  beautiful  old  carved  furniture  and 
other  belongings.  Even  the  valuable  paint- 
ings were  left  on  the  walls  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  a picture-gallery  remained 
intact,  doing  unwonted  service  as  dining 
and  dancing  hall  for  us  intruding  Goths 
and  Vandals. 

A belt  of  grand  old  trees  described  a semi- 
circle on  the  beautiful  lawn  just  in  front  of 
the  house.  Beneath  each  tree  was  a marble 
statue  the  size  of  life.  They  represented 
the  nine  Muses;  Isis,  the  Goddess  of  Im- 
mortality ; Jupiter  Pluvius,  the  deity  of  the 
watering-pot ; and  other  heathen  worthies. 
Their  sculptors  were  certainly  neither  Ca- 
nova,  nor  Hiram  Powers,  nor  yet  that  auda- 
cious but  exceedingly  pretty  Vinnie  Beam, 
who  has  rendered  herself  immortal  by  carv- 
ing and  cutting  our  grand  martyred  Presi- 
dent. Still,  seen  at  the  proper  “ enchanted” 
distance,  and  bathed  in  soft  sweet  moon- 
light, Canova’s  “ Venus,”  the  “ Greek  Slave,” 
or  he  who  prayed  for  “ charity  for  all”  could 
not  have  awakened  more  pleasing  emotions. 

But,  alas ! our  joy  was  not  forever  in  these 
things  of  distant  enchantment  and  moon- 
light beauty.  The  mansion  had  not  been 
opened  two  weeks  when  those  small  but  ter- 
rible bandits  in  jackets  and  knickerbockers, 
the  dear  atrocious  little  sons  and  scamps  of 
the  different  families,  cherubs  who  hod  left 
their  wings  in  heaven — those  dear  little 
boys,  I say,  all  rushed  in  a body  to  their  re- 
spective mammas  and  olamored  for  money. 
Getting  it,  of  course,  they  all  rushed  in  a 
body  to  “ the  store,”  and,  with  a business-like 
vigor  worthy  of  a better  cause,  demanded 
bows  and  arrows.  Then  enrolling  them- 
selves into  an  independent  target  company, 
they  diligently  practiced  shooting  at  the 
statues,  until  the  noses  of  two  of  the  Muses 
were  triumphantly  shot  away. 

Naturally  enough,  after  this  performance 
the  heathen  deities  were  removed  in  a blast 
of  indignation  by  their  raging  proprietor; 
the  small  Christians — or  “ little  demons,”  as 
he  called  them — joyfully  assisting,  cavorting 
wildly  around  each  “ stone  boy  and  girl”  as 
their  foundations  were  dug  up,  clapping 
their  dirty  little  hands,  blowing  their  dis- 
cordant little  tin  trumpets,  beating  their 
horrible  little  drums,  galloping  in  front  of 
the  horses  as  they  went  with  their  burdens 
out  of  the  great  gates,  squealing  like  a cat 


with  a bone  in  its  throat,  and  otherwise  dis- 
porting themselves  in  honor  of  the  ghostly 
recession,  after  the  utterly  inexhaustible  and 
intolerable  manner  of  small  boys. 

The  late  Commodore  Kearney,  the  bluff 
and  brave,  lived  iu  a picturesque  cottage 
adjoining  the  grounds  of  the  “Brighton 
House,”  as  it  was  and  is  now  called.  His 
presence  attracted  to  the  place  other  offi- 
cers of  the  navy  and  army.  Among  them 
were  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Porter,  Captain 
(now  Vice-Admiral)  Rowan,  the  late  brave 
and  honored  Captain  Hartsteiu,  and  a num- 
ber of  army  officers,  with  their  families.  You 
may  believe  that  the  presence  of  so  many 
brave  and  gallant  men  made  carnival  the 
whole  of  the  time  for  those  hero  worshipers, 
the  fair  women  and  lovely  girls  who  were 
gypsying  there  for  the  summer. 

Such  devoted  knights  as  they  were ! Rid- 
ing, boating,  fishing,  swimming,  dancing; 
military  drills  with  cones  and  broomsticks 
for  the  children,  and  impromptu  operas  and 
plays  for  the  other  children.  We  were  all 
children  in  those  halcyon  days — as  witness 
our  playing  at  blindinan’s-buff.  But  this 
was  when  the  “little  pitchers”  were  abed 
and  asleep,  for,  with  their  murdering  candor 
and  innocence,  they  would  have  betrayed 
us  to  the  entire  community,  whose  ances- 
tral traditions  and  personal  dignity  had  de- 
veloped in  it  already  a holy  horror  of  such 
“high  jinks”  as  had  come  under  its  notice. 

But — bless  these  high-toned  susceptibili- 
ties!— we  would  have  been  a bright  and  shin- 
ing light  unto  them,  for  we  had  no  quarrels, 
not  even  the  green  ghost  of  a jealousy.  A 
divine  mantle  of  charity  rested  upon  us  the 
livelong  summer;  it  was  just  one  brilliant, 
delicious  midsummer  dream. 

To  half  a dozen  of  us  older  women  was 
vouchsafed  the  keenest  enjoymont  of  alL 
This  was  to  be  permitted  to  sit  under  the 
wide-spreading  trees  with  the  officers,  in  the 
purple  and  golden  glory  of  the  sunsets,  and 
listen  to  their  racy,  characteristic  stories. 
We  all  told  a vhity-brown  fib  the  very  first 
thing,  vowing  that  we  delighted  in  tobacco- 
smoke,  in  order  to  put  them  completely  at 
their  ease.  It  was  very  easy  to  do  it,  for 
they  never  stopped  smoking  after  that. 

One  night  they  had  been  telling  side-split- 
ting stories  about  Magruder,  who  lisped,  and 
“ Beauty,!’  who  was  a^o  a commodore,  when 
Captain  Rowan  said, 

“ By- the- way,  Porter,  what  has  become  of 
old  Boyle  7 I have  completely  lost  sight  of 
him.” 

“ Well,  the  last  time  I saw  him,”  answered 
the  captain,  smoothing  down  his  great  silky 
brown  mustache,  “I  was  his  second  in  a 
duel.”  As  ho  Bpoke,  his  dark  bright  eyes 
Hashed  with  some  droll  recollection,  and  his 
well-shaped  lips  parted  in  a broad  smile. 

Certain  that  the  strain  of  amusement  in 
the  mellow  voice  and  the  tell-tale  face  be- 
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tokened  a dnel  without  a tragedy,  we  wom- 
en clamored  for  the  story. 

“ I had  gone,”  said  Captain  Porter,  obey- 
ing beautifully  at  once,  “ with  half  a doz- 
en other  fellows,  all  navy  officers,  to  spend 
a week  at  Shrewsbury — a little  half-pony 
town  in  Jersey  here;  and  one  evening,  as 
we  were  sitting  in  the  bar-room  of  the  tav- 
ern, smoking,  telling  anecdotes,  and  talk- 
ing between  whiles  with  the  natives,  who 
should  come  sauntering  in  but  old  Boyle  1 
44  4 Any  room  for  me  t’  he  asked. 

“ i Why,  yes ; come  in,’  we  all  cried ; and 
we  were  soon  telling  him  the  news,  Boyle 
in  turn  relating  his  adventures,  perhaps  ro- 
mancing a little,  and  at  last  ending  with, 

44  4 Well,  any  body  here  worth  knowing  V 
44  4 Y es,’  I answered;  ‘there  is  one  Jersey 
giant,  six  feet  two  in  his  stockings,  and  the 
greatest  bully  on  record.’ 

44  4 Ah ! what’s  his  name  V 
“‘That’s  the  best  of  it.  His  name  is 
George  Washington  Kosciusko  Peter  Bona- 
parte Solomon  Job  Slimcum.’ 

‘“Phoebus!  what  a name!9  exclaimed 
Boyle,  bursting  out  laughing.  ‘What  is 
the  gentleman’s  profession  P 

“ 4 He  spends  his  time  cultivating  a bean 
patch,  threatening  the  poor  villagers,  and 
browbeating  the  women  and  children.’ 

“‘Does— does  hef  Well,  he’s  the  very 
boy  for  me.  I wish  he  would  come  in.  I’d 
like  to  have  a little  talk  with  him.’ 

“‘Why,  my  dear  fellow,’  said  I,  ‘he’d 
make  three  of  you.  Fact  is,  we  all  keep  to 
the  windward  side  of  him — no  use  getting 
shot  for  such  a landlubber.’ 

“ At  this  a lanky  party  with  a portentous 
nose,  who  had  been  listening  to  every  word, 
remarked,  through  his  nose, 

“‘Wa’al,  I s’pose  you  naval  men  think 
yourselves  thunderin’  brave,  but  I kin  tell 
you  our  cornel  could  fight  all  on  you  to 
oust,  with  his  right  ban’  tied  behind  him. 
You  naval  men  needn’t  think  you’re  goin’ 
to  ’nopolize  all  the  brass  and  bluster.’ 

“ Boyle’s  ears  pricked  up  at  this,  for,  as 
you  know,  Rowan,  he  is  a regular  old  sea- 
lion,  afraid  of  nothing,  from  a powder-monk- 
ey to  a sea-serpent  at  sea,  and  a mouse  to 
an  elephant  on  shore.  So  he  bounced  round 
on  our  nasal  friend,  and  snapped  out  at  him, 
like  a pugnacious  bull-terrier, 

“‘What’s  that!  Want  to  try  our  brass 
and  bluster!  Where’s  your  big  gun f Trot 
him  out.  I’d  like  to  see  him.’ 

“ ‘ Wa’al,  there  he  is,’  said  the  man,  with  a 
sort  of  snort  of  triumph ; and,  sure  enough, 
in  swaggered  the  round-shouldered,  putty- 
faced giant.  He  had  tufts  of  dry  grass  for 
beard,  a large,  flabby,  pusillanimous  nose, 
small,  oblique  eyes,  and  two  hay- colored 
dabs  of  hair,  one  on  each  temple,  known  to 
scientific  explorers  of  the  New  York  Bowery 
as  ‘ soap-locks.’  He  was  eating  pea-nuts  or 
pop-corn  as  he  entered ; and  jerking  a chair 


round,  he  threw  himself  into  it  with  a con- 
temptuous nod  to  the  company,  and  ordered 
a glass  of  toddy  hot,  in  a voice  of  thunder. 

“ Little  Boyle  sat  quiet,  watchful,  observ- 
ing, a curious  smile  curving  his  good-hu- 
mored month ; while  the  other,  half  shutting 
his  eyes,  with  an  air  of  lofty  disdain,  slowly 
sipped  the  hot  toddy. 

“ ‘ Oh,  pshaw !’  sneered  our  nasal  friend,  in 
a whisper  to  Boyle;  ‘you  darsn’t  tackle 
him.  He’d  make  you  look  womblescroft  in 
a jiffy.’ 

“ But  Boyle,  seeming  not  to  hear  this  im- 
pertinence, turned  to  us,  saying,  with  a lazy 
air,  ‘ I’m  going  to  see  if  there  is  any  grit  in 
him ;’  and  approaching  the  chair  upon  which 
Colonel  George  Washington  Kosciusko,  eto., 
reclined,  he  perched  himself  on  the  edge  of 
a table  near,  and  said,  pleasantly,  ‘ Good- 
evening, Sir.’ 

“ ‘ Who  are  you,  Sir  V returned  the  other, 
with  a viperish  look  out  of  his  slant  eyes. 

“ 4 I’m  a gentleman,  and  my  name  is  Junius 
Brutus  Boyle.’ 

“‘And  my  name  is  George  Washington 
Kosciusko  Peter  Bonaparte  Solomon  Job 
Slimcum,  and  you’d  better  mind  what  you’re 
about.’ 

“ ‘ I will,  thank  you.  I understand  that 
you  are  pretty  considerable  of  a fellow.’ 

“ ‘ Sir,  you  air  a ruther  free  an’  easy  sort 
of  cues ; ruther  too  forrard.’ 

“‘Yes,  oh  yes.  I might  be  as  stiff  as  the 
north  pole,  or  as  distant  as  two  mile-stones ; 
but  then,  you  know,  the  other  is  my  tray.’ 

“ ‘ Wa’al,  Sir,  I don’t  like  your  way.’ 

“‘Not  How  queer!  Well,  I won’t  be 
disobliging,  and  I give  yon  permission  to 
lump  it,  then.’ 

“ ‘ Sir,  you  air — you  air  sassy.  You’d  bet-  , 
ter  curb  them  propen  situdes  of  youm.’ 

“ 4 Just  bo.  You  have  a propeneitude,  I un- 
derstand, to  consider  yourself  a great  man  P 

“ ‘ Sir,  you  air  a imperdent — ’ 

“‘Take  care,  Sir!’  shouted  Boyle.  ‘I 
won’t  stand  any  insult*’ 

“‘Sho!  What ’ll  you  dot’ 

“‘Dot  I’ll  fight  you;  I’ll  blow  you  to 
the  other  end  of  nowhere.’ 

“‘Ho!  ho!  Kin  you  fight V sneered  the 
giant,  now  on  his  feet,  rocking  back  and 
forth,  his  gaunt  bony  hands  opening  and 
shutting  as  if  they  were  in  contact  with  an 
electrical  battery.  ‘ Ha ! ho ! you’d  better 
be  keerful,  you  had.  I kin  cut  a cent  in 
half,  I kin.’ 

“ ‘Ha!  ho!’  laughed  Boyle,  imitating  the 
bully.  ‘ I’m  sufferin’  tumble  to  see  you  do 
it.  I’d  ruther  have  a shot  than  a sugar- 
plum from  such  a fire-eater  as  you.' 

“ ‘ Wa’al,  Sir,  I’ve  got  a natcral  tack  with 
fire-arms ; I kin  fight  with  any  thin’  from  a 
cambric  needle  to  a 42-pounder ;’  and  he 
thumped  the  table,  upsetting  the  glasses, 
and  glared  down  on  Boyle,  sure  that  he  had 
‘ frustrated  him,  I bet,  and  no  mistake  nuth- 
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er,’  as  oar  nasal  friend  observed  under  bis 
breath. 

“ Bat  he  lost  his  bet,  for,  bold  as  Mars  or 
Baron  Mnnchatisen,  Boyle  immediately  ex- 
claimed, ‘Jingo!  you  doh’t  say  so!  I thought 
you  had  about  as  much  real  courage  as  one 
could  put  iu  a homoeopathic  pill.  Come  out 
now,  my  fine  cock-of- the- walk,  and  give  us 
a touch  of  your  quality  P 

“ 4 Wa’al ! Lawful  sakes  P ejaculated  the 
colonel ; 4 you  can’t  fight  at  night ! What 
a hyastical  idee  P 

44  4 Oh  yes,  you  can.  Nonsense ! I’ll  man- 
age it.  We’ll  take  two  lanterns,  stand  back 
to  back,  then  each  walk  away  twenty  paces, 
wheel  round,  and  fire.’ 

‘“Darned  if  1 do!  Ain’t  a-goin’  to  be 
ding-donged  into  stan’in’  up  like  a consumed 
fool  in  a dark  night.  You  jess  wait  till  to- 
morrer.’ 

“‘Or  the  fifty-third  week  of  this  year. 
No,  Sir  P thundered  Boyle,  stamping  his  foot, 
which,  like  Mother  Carey’s  chickens,  was 
the  sure  precursor  of  a storm — ‘no,  Sir! 
You  shall  fight  now  ! I should  never  have 
taken  the  slightest  notice  of  you  if  I had 
not  been  told  of  your  cowardly  bullying  of 
women  and  little  children.  Don’t  stand 
mooning  there ! In  one  minuto  more  I shall 
box  your  large  ears,  and  then  flap  you  over 
the  head  with  this  horsewhip and  he  seized 
one  standi  ug  in  the  corner. 

“The  world  did  not  appear  to  go  upon 
double-jointed  casters  just  then  with  George 
Washington  Kosciusko,  and  the  rest.  His 
little  angry  eyes  went  blinking  round  the 
room,  he  teetered  up  and  down  upon  his  heels 
and  toes,  he  moistened  his  dry  lips  with  his 
tongue,  and  his  hands  worked  more  nervous- 
ly than  ever,  us  ho  detected  a look  of  scorn- 
ful, half-surprised  derision  on  the  faces  of 
some  of  the  Jerseymen.  But  a glance  at 
his  challenger’s  determined  visage  showed 
him  that  there  was  no  deliverance  to  be 
hoped  for,  and  he  shuffled  out  of  the  room, 
followed  by  Boyle  and  the  Test  of  us,  who 
did  not  mean  to  lose  sight  of  him.  We  ob- 
tained two  old  muskets,  apd  well  knowing 
that  our  man  would  take  sure  aim  and  fire, 
whatever  the  oilier  did,  we  loaded  them 
only  with  powder,  communicating  this  little 
ruse  to  no  one,  for  Boyle  would  have  fought 
us  all  in  turn  if  he  had  discovered  it. 

“ Out  we  went  into  the  dark  and  lonely 
road.  In  solemn  silence  we  placed  the  com- 
batants back  to  back,  George  Washington, 
etc.,  heaving  ponderous,  frightened  sighs 
enough  to  have  driven  a sloop  from  its 
moorings.  We  gave  them  each  a lighted 
lantern,  and  with  an  emphatic  one,  two, 
three ! they  started  upon  their  twenty  paces. 
We  all  counted,  and  at  the  twentieth  loudly 
called,  ‘ Stop  P 

“Boyle  wheeled  round,  as  we  could  just 
discern  by  the  dim  light  of  his  lantern,  but 
George  Washington  Kosciusko  Peter  Bona- 


parte Solomon  Job  Slimcnm  kept  on  walk- 
ing. 

44  4 Halloo  P cried  Boyle ; ‘ haven’t  you  got 
twenty  paces  yet  t’ 

“ No  answer ; but  the  walking,  as  we  could 
see  by  the  swinging  of  the  lantern,  had  turn- 
ed into  prodigious  strides.  The  next  mo- 
ment the  light  was  extinguished. 

“ ‘ Halloo !’  shouted  Boylo  again.  4 Stop, 
you  villain — stop!  Yah!  whirroo!  You 
scoundrel ! you  miserable  landlub — ’ 

“Bang!  went  his  gun,  and  wo  all  made  a 
simultaneous  rush  down  the  road ; but, 4 like 
a snow-flake  in  the  river,’  George  Washing- 
ton, etc.,  had 4 evanished and  from  that  day 
to  this  he  was  never  more  seen  in  Shrews- 
bury." 

The  story  was  told  amidst  shouts  and 
screams  of  laughter  from  the  officers  and  us 
women,  and  if  that  fire-eater,  little  Boyle, 
ever  sees  the  account  of  his  duel  here,  I 
know  that  he  and  Admiral  Porter  will  for- 
give me  for  telling  it  again. 


AT  THE  SHORE. 

I dwell  beside  a silent  sea, 

Where  seldom  comes  the  hoarser  shout 
Of  waves  in  concert  with  the  rout 
Of  wild  winds  piping  loud  and  free. 

Landlocked  between  embracing  clifts, 

The  placid  swell  that  fills  the  bay, 

When  summer  breezes  gently  play, 

The  fisher’s  wherry  scarcely  lifts. 

But  when  the  East  fling9  wide  its  doors, 

And  issues  forth  Euroclydon, 

Then  the  great  waves  come  tumbling  on, 
And  the  mad  beach  tumultuous  roars. 

Though  frequent  gallant  ships  go  by, 

From  Europe  and  from  Indian  realms, 

Not  often  their  returning  helms, 

Veiled  by  the  tall  clift,  meet  mine  eye. 

Yet  sometimes  on  the  horizon’s  verge, 

As  if  a forest  fringed  the  sea, 

Of  fisher-craft  such  company 
Out  of  the  morning  mist  emerge. 

To  windward  peals  across  the  bay 
At  times  the  fog-bell’s  sullen  boom, 

Till  for  hunsclf  the  sun  makes  room, 

And  mists  like  shadows  melt  away. 

’Mid  foliage  deep  my  dwelling  lies: 

Beneath,  the  green  glows  bright  with  flowers ; 
Above,  glad  birds  in  summer  bowers 
Trill  forth  all  day  their  melodies. 

And  here,  with  books  of  long-cut  leaves 
And  rural  strolls,  we  pass  the  time ; 

Then,  the  moon’s  wave-borne  rise  sublime 
We  hall  beneath  our  Bhadowing  eaves. 

For  with  me  dwell  companions  bright, 

Of  sober  thought,  but  spirits  gay, 

And,  well  or  ill,  time  glides  away, 

From  night  to  morn,  from  mom  to  night. 
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By  GEORGE  ELIOT, 

Author  op  44  Adam  Beds,”  44  Middlemarch,”  44  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,”  etc. 


BOOK  VII.— THE  MOTHER  AND  THE  SON. 


CHAPTER  L. 

“ If  some  mortal,  bom  too  soon, 

Were  laid  away  In  some  great  trance— the  ages 
Coming  and  going  all  tho  while— till  dawned 
His  true  time’s  advent;  and  could  then  record 
The  words  they  spoke  who  kept  watch  by  his  bed, 
Then  I might  tell  more  of  the  breath  so  light 
Upon  my  eyelids,  and  the  Angers  warm 
Among  my  hair.  Yonth  Is  confused ; yet  never 
So  dull  was  I but,  when  that  spirit  passed, 

I turned  to  him,  scarce  consciously,  as  turns 
A water-snake  when  fairies  cross  his  sleep.” 

— Bbownino:  Paracelsus. 

THIS  was  the  letter  which  Sir  Hugo  put  into 
Deronda’s  hands : 

44  TO  MY  SON,  DANIEL  DERONDA. 

“My  good  friend  and  yours,  Sir  Hugo  Mallin- 
ger,  will  nave  told  you  that  I wish  to  see  you.  My 
health  is  shaken,  and  I desire  there  should  be  no 
time  lost  before  I deliver  to  you  what  I have  long 
withheld.  Let  nothing  hinder  you  from  being 
at  the  Albergo  ddV  ItcUia  in  Genoa  by  the  four- 
teenth of  this  month.  Wait  for  me  there.  I am 
uncertain  when  I shall  be  able  to  make  the  jour- 
ney from  Spezia,  where  I shall  be  staying.  That 
will  depend  on  several  things.  Wait  for  me — 
the  Princess  Halm-Eberstein.  Bring  with  you 
the  diamond  ring  that  Sir  Hugo  gave  you.  I shall 
like  to  see  it  again.  Your  unknown  mother, 
“Leonora  Halm-Eberstein.’* 

This  letter  with  its  colorless  wording  gave  Do- 
ronda  no  clew  to  what  was  in  reserve  for  him ; 
but  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  accept  Sir 
Hugo’s  reticence,  which  seemed  to  imply  some 
pledge  not  to  anticipate  the  mother’s  disclosures ; 
and  the  discovery  that  his  life-long  conjectures 
had  been  mistaken  checked  further  surmise.  De- 
ronda  could  not  hinder  his  imagination  from  tak- 
ing a quick  flight  over  what  seemed  possibilities, 
but  he  refused  to  contemplate  any  one  of  them 
as  more  likely  than  another,  lest  he  should  be 
nursing  it  into  a dominant  desire  or  repugnance, 
instead  of  simply  preparing  himself  with  resolve 
to  meet  the  fact  bravely,  whatever  it  might  turn 
out  to  be. 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  could  not  have  com- 
municated to  any  one  the  reason  for  the  absence 
which  in  some  quarters  he  was  obliged  to  men- 
tion beforehand,  least  of  all  to  Mordecai,  whom  it 
would  affect  as  powerfully  as  it  did  himself,  only 
in  rather  a different  way.  If  he  were  to  say,  “ I 
am  going  to  learn  the  truth  about  my  birth,” 
Mordecai’s  hope  would  gather  what  might  prove  a 
painful,  dangerous  excitement.  To  exclude  sup- 
positions, he  spoke  of  his  journey  as  being  under- 
taken by  Sir  Hugo’s  wish,  and  threw  as  much 
indifference  as  he  could  into  his  manner  of  an- 
nouncing it,  saying  he  was  uncertain  of  its  dura- 
tion, but  it  would  perhaps  be  very  short. 


“ I will  ask  to  have  the  child  Jacob  to  stay  with 
me,”  said  Mordecai,  comforting  himself  in  this 
way,  after  the  first  mournful  glances. 

“ I will  drive  round  and  ask  Mrs.  Cohen  to  let 
him  come,”  said  Mirah. 

“ The  grandmother  will  deny  you  nothing,”  said 
Deronda.  “ I’m  glad  you  were  a little  wrong  as 
well  as  I,”  he  added,  smiling  at  Mordecai  “ You 
thought  that  old  Mrs.  Cohen  would  not  bear  to 
see  Mirah.” 

“I  undervalued  her  heart,”  said  Mordecai 
“ She  is  capable  of  rejoicing  that  another’s  plant 
blooms  though  her  own  be  withered.” 

44  Oh,  they  are  dear  good  people.  I feel  as  if 
we  all  belonged  to  each  other,”  said  Mirah,  with 
a tinge  of  merriment  in  her  smile. 

44  What  should  you  have  felt  if  that  Ezra  had 
been  your  brother  ?”  said  Deronda,  mischievously 
— a little  provoked  that  she  had  taken  kindly  at 
once  to  people  who  had  caused  him  so  much  pro- 
spective annoyance  on  her  account. 

Mirah  looked  at  him  with  a slight  surprise  for 
a moment,  and  then  said, 44  He  is  not  a bad  man : 
I think  he  would  never  forsake  any  one.”  But 
when  she  had  uttered  the  words  she  blushed 
deeply,  and  glancing  timidly  at  Mordecai,  turned 
away  to  some  occupation.  Her  father  was  in  her 
mind,  and  this  was  a subject  on  which  she  and  her 
brother  had  a painful  mutual  consciousness.  44  If 
he  should  come  and  find  us  1”  was  a thought  which 
to  Mirah  sometimes  made  the  street  daylight  as 
shadowy  as  a haunted  forest  where  each  turn 
screened  for  her  an  imaginary  apparition. 

Deronda  felt  what  was  her  involuntary  allusion, 
and  understood  the  blush.  How  could  he  be  slow 
to  understand  feelings  which  now  seemed  nearer 
than  ever  to  his  own  ? For  the  words  of  his 
mother’s  letter  implied  that  his  filial  relation  was 
not  to  be  freed  from  painful  conditions ; indeed, 
singularly  enough,  that  letter  which  had  brought 
his  mother  nearer  as  a living  reality  had  thrown 
her  into  more  remoteness  for  his  affections.  The 
tender  yearning  after  a being  whose  life  might 
have  been  the  worse  for  not  having  his  care  and 
love,  the  image  of  a mother  who  had  not  had  all 
her  dues  whether  of  reverence  or  compassion,  had 
long  been  secretly  present  with  him  in  his  obser- 
vation of  all  the  . women  he  had  come  near.  But 
it  seemed  now  that  this  picturing  of  his  mother 
might  fit  the  facts  no  better  than  his  former  con- 
ceptions about  Sir  Hugo.  He  wondered  to  find 
that  when  this  mother’s  very  handwriting  had 
come  to  him  with  words  holding  her  actual  feel- 
ing, his  affections  had  suddenly  shrunk  into  a 
state  of  comparative  neutrality  toward  her.  A 
veiled  figure  with  enigmatic  speech  had  thrust 
away  that  image  which,  in  spite  of  uncertainty, 
his  clinging  thought  had  gradually  modeled  and 
made  the  possessor  of  his  tenderness  and  duteous 
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longing.  When  he  set  off  to  Genoa,  the  inter- 
est really  uppermost  in  his  mind  had  hardly  so 
much  relation  to  his  mother  as  to  Mordecai  and 
Mirah. 

“ God  bless  you,  Dan  !”  Sir  Hugo  had  said,  when 
they  shook  hands.  41  Whatever  else  changes  for 
you,  it  can't  change  my  being  the  oldest  friend 
you  have  known,  and  the  one  who  has  all  along 
felt  the  most  for  you.  I couldn't  have  loved  you 
better  if  you’d  been  my  own— only  I should  have 
been  better  pleased  with  thinking  of  you  always 
as  the  future  master  of  the  Abbey  instead  of  my 
fine  nephew ; and  then  you  would  have  seen  it 
necessary  for  you  to  take  a political  line.  How- 
ever— things  must  be  as  they  may.”  It  was  a de- 
fensive measure  of  the  Baronet's  to  mingle  pur- 
poseless remarks  with  the  expression  of  serious 
feeling. 

When  Deronda  arrived  at  the  Italia  in  Genoa, 
no  Princess  Halm-Eberstein  was  there;  but  on 
the  second  day  there  was  a letter  for  him,  saying 
that  her  arrival  might  happen  within  a week,  or 
might  be  deferred  a fortnight  and  more : she  was 
under  circumstances  which  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  fix  her  journey  more  precisely,  and  she 
entreated  him  to  wait  as  patiently  as  he  could. 

With  this  indefinite  prospect  of  suspense  on 
matters  of  supreme  moment  to  him,  Deronda  set 
about  the  difficult  task  of  seeking  amusement  on 
philosophic  grounds,  as  a means  of  tranquilizing 
excitement  and  giving  patience  a lift  over  a weary 
road.  His  former  visit  to  the  superb  city  had 
been  only  cursory,  and  left  him  much  to  learn 
beyond  the  prescribed  round  of  sight-seeing,  by 
spending  the  cooler  hours  in  observant  wander- 
ing about  the  streets,  the  quay,  and  the  environs ; 
and  he  often  took  a boat  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  harbor  from  the 
sea.  All  sights,  all  subjects,  even  the  expected 
meeting  with  his  mother,  found  a central  union 
in  Mordecai  and  Mirah  and  the  ideas  immediate- 
ly associated  with  them  ; and  among  the  thoughts 
that  most  filled  his  mind  while  his  boat  was  push- 
ing about  within  view  of  the  grand  harbor  was 
that  of  the  multitudinous  Spanish  Jews  centuries 
ago  driven  destitute  from  their  Spanish  homes, 
suffered  to  land  from  the  crowded  ships  only  for 
a brief  rest  on  this  grand  quay  of  Genoa,  over- 
spreading it  with  a pall  of  famine  and  plague — 
dying  mothers  with  dying  children  at  their  breasts 
— fathers  and  sons  agaze  at  each  other’s  haggard- 
ness, like  groups  from  a hundred  Hunger-towers 
turned  out  beneath  the  mid-day  sun.  Inevitably, 
dreamy  constructions  of  a possible  ancestry  for 
himself  would  weave  themselves  with  historic 
memories  which  had  begun  to  have  a new  inter- 
est for  him  on  his  discovery  of  Mirah,  and  now, 
under  the  influence  of  Mordecai,  had  become  irre- 
sistibly dominant.  lie  would  have  sealed  his 
mind  against  such  constructions  if  it  had  been 
possible, 'and  he  had  never  yet  fully  admitted  to 
himself  that  he  wished  the  facts  to  verify  Morde- 
cai’s  conviction:  he  inwardly  repeated  that  he 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  that  wishing  was 
folly — nay,  on  the  question  of  parentage,  wishing 
seemed  part  of  that  meanness  which  disowns  kin- 
ship : it  was  a disowning  by  anticipation.  What 
he  had  to  do  was  simply  to  accept  the  fact ; and 
he  had  really  no  strong  presumption  to  go  upon, 
now  that  he  was  assured  of  his  mistake  about  Sir 
Hugo.  There  had  been  a resolved  concealment 
vhioh  made  all  inference  untrustworthy,  and  the 
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very  name  he  bore  might  be  a false  one.  If  Mor- 
decai were  wrong — if  he,  the  so-called  Daniel  De- 
ronda, were  held  by  ties  entirely  aloof  from  any 
such  course  as  his  friend’s  pathetic  hope  had 
marked  out — he  would  not  say  44 1 wish,”  but  he 
could  not  help  feeling  on  which  side  the  sacri- 
fice lay. 

Across  these  two  importunate  thoughts,  which 
he  resisted  as  much  as  one  can  resist  any  thing 
in  that  unstrung  condition  which  belongs  to  sus- 
pense, there  came  continually  an  anxiety  which 
he  made  no  effort  to  banish — dwelling  on  it  rather 
with  a mournfulness  which  often  seems  to  us  the 
best  atonement  we  can  make  to  one  whose  need 
we  have  been  unable  to  meet.  The  anxiety  was 
for  Gwendolen.  In  the  wonderful  mixtures  of 
our  nature  there  is  a feeling  distinct  from  that 
exclusive  passionate  love  of  which  some  men  and 
women  (by  no  means  all)  are  capable,  which  yet 
is  not  the  same  with  friendship,  nor  with  a mere- 
ly benevolent  regard,  whether  admiring  or  com- 
passionate : a man,  say — for  it  is  a man  who  is 
here  concerned — hardly  represents  to  himself  this 
shade  of  feeling  toward  a woman  more  nearly 
than  in  the  words,  44 1 should  have  loved  her 
if — ” the  44  if’  covering  some  prior  growth  in  the 
inclinations,  or  else  some  circumstances  which 
have  made  an  inward  prohibitory  law  as  a stay 
against  the  emotions  ready  to  quiver  out  of  bal- 
ance. The  44  if*  in  Deronda’s  case  carried  rea- 
sons of  both  kinds ; yet  he  had  never  through- 
out his  relations  with  Gwendolen  been  free  from 
the  nervous  consciousness  that  there  was  some- 
thing to  guard  against  not  only  on  her  account 
but  on  his  own — some  precipitancy  in  the  mani- 
festation of  impulsive  feeling — some  ruinous  in- 
road of  what  is  but  momentary  on  the  permanent 
chosen  treasure  of  the  heart — some  spoiling  of 
her  trust,  which  wrought  upon  him  now  as  if  it 
had  been  the  retreating  cry  of  a creature  snatched 
and  carried  out  of  his  reach  by  swift  horsemen 
or  swifter  waves,  while  his  own  strength  was  only 
a stronger  sense  of  weakness.  How  could  his 
feeling  for  Gwendolen  ever  be  exactly  like  his 
feeling  for  other  women,  even  when  there  was 
one  by  whose  side  he  desired  to  stand  apart  from 
them  ? Strangely  her  figure  entered  into  the  pic- 
tures of  his  present  and  future;  strangely  (and 
now  it  seemed  sadly!  their  two  lots  had  come  in 
contact,  hers  narrowly  personal,  his  charged  with 
far-reaching  sensibilities,  perhaps  with  durable 
purposes,  which  were  hardly  more  present  to  her 
than  the  reasons  why  men  migrate  are  present  to 
the  birds  that  come  as  usual  for  the  crumbs  and 
find  them  no  more.  Not  that  Deronda  was  too 
ready  to  imagine  himself  of  supreme  importance 
to  a woman  ; but  her  words  of  insistence  that  he 
n must  remain  near  her — must  not  forsake  her” 
— continually  recurred  to  him  with  the  clearness 
and  importunity  of  imagined  sounds,  such  as 
Dante  has  said  pierce  us  like  arrows  whose  points 
carry  the  sharpness  of  pity : 

41  Lamenti  saeUaron  ms  dissrsi 
Che  di  pieid  ferrali  avsan  gU  strait19 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  the  very  air  of  Italy 
seemed  to  carry  the  consciousness  that  war  had 
been  declared  against  Austria,  and  every  day  was 
a hurrying  march  of  crowded  Time  toward  the 
world-changing  battle  of  Sadowa.  Meanwhile,  ill 
Genoa,  the  noons  were  getting  hotter,  the  con- 
verging outer  'roads  getting  deeper  with  white 
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dust,  the  oleanders  in  the  tubs  along  the  way-side 
gardens  looking  more  and  more  like  fatigued 
holiday-makers,  and  the  sweet  evening  changing 
her  office — scattering  abroad  those  whom  the  mid- 
day had  sent  under  shelter,  and  sowing  all  paths 
with  happy  social  sounds,  little  tinklings  of  mule 
bells  and  whirrings  of  thrummed  strings,  light 
footsteps  and  voices,  if  not  leisurely,  then  with 
the  hurry  of  pleasure  in  them ; while  the  encir- 
cling heights,  crowned  with  forts,  skirted  with  fine 
dwellings  and  gardens,  seemed  also  to  come  forth 
and  gaze  in  fullness  of  beauty  after  their  long  si- 
esta, till  all  Btrong  color  melted  in  the  stream  of 
moonlight  which  made  the  streets  a new  specta- 
cle with  shadows,  both  still  and  moving,  on  ca- 
thedral steps  and  against  the  fa9&des  of  massive 
palaces;  and  then  slowly  with  the  descending 
moon  all  sank  in  deep  night  and  silence,  and 
nothing  shone  but  the  port  lights  of  the  great 
Lantema  in  the  blackness  below,  and  the  glim- 
mering stars  in  the  blackness  above.  Deronda, 
in  his  suspense,  watched  this  revolving  of  the 
days  as  he  might  have  watched  a wonderful  clock 
where  the  striking  of  the  hours  was  made  solemn 
with  antique  figures  advancing  and  retreating  in 
monitory  procession,  while  he  still  kept  his  ear 
open  for  another  kind  of  signal  which  would  have 
its  solemnity  too.  He  was  beginning  to  sicken  of 
occupation,  and  found  himself  contemplating  all 
activity  with  the  aloofness  of  a prisoner  awaiting 
ransom.  In  his  letters  to  Mordecai  and  Hans  he 
had  avoided  writing  about  himself,  but  he  was  re- 
ally getting  into  that  Btate  of  mind  to  which  all 
subjects  become  personal ; and  the  few  books  he 
had  brought  to  make  him  a refuge  in  study  were 
becoming  unreadable,  because  the  point  of  view 
that  life  would  make  for  him  was  in  that  agi- 
tating moment  of  uncertainty  which  is  close  upon 
decision. 

Many  nights  were  watched  through  by  him  in 
gazing  from  the  open  window  of  his  room  on  the 
aouble,  faintly  pierced  darkness  of  the  sea  and  the 
heavens : often  in  struggling  under  the  oppressive 
skepticism  which  represented  his  particular  lot, 
with  all  the  importance  he  was  allowing  Mordecai 
to  give  it,  as  of  no  more  lasting  effect  than  a 
dream — a set  of  changes  which  made  passion  to 
him,  but  beyond  his  consciousness  were  no  more 
than  an  imperceptible  difference  of  mass  or  shad- 
ow ; sometimes  with  a reaction  of  emotive  force 
which  gave  even  to  sustained  disappointment,  even 
to  the  fulfilled  demand  of  sacrifice,  the  nature  of  a 
satisfied  energy,  and  spread  over  his  young  future, 
whatever  it  might  be,  the  attraction  of  devoted 
service ; sometimes  with  a sweet  irresistible  hope- 
fulness that  the  very  best  of  human  possibilities 
might  befall, (him — the  blending  of  a complete 
personal  love  in  one  current  with  a larger  duty; 
and  sometimes  again  in  a mood  of  rebellion  (what 
human  creature  escapes  it?)  against  things  in 
general  because  they  are  thus  and  not  otherwise, 
a mood  in  which  Gwendolen  and  her  equivocal 
fate  moved  as  busy  images  of  what  was  amiss  in 
the  world  along  with  the  concealments  which  he 
had  felt  as  a hardship  in  his  own  life,  and  which 
were  acting  in  him  now  under  the  form  of  an  af- 
flicting doubtfulness  about  the  mother  who  had 
announced  herself  coldly  and  still  kept  away. 

But  at  last  she  was  come.  One  morning  in  his 
third  week  of  waiting  there  was  a new  kind  of 
knock  at  the  door.  A servant  in  chasseur’s  livery 
entered  and  delivered  in  French  the  verbal  mes- 


sage that  the  Princess  Halm-Eberstein  had  ar- 
rived, that  she  was  going  to  rest  during  the  day, 
but  would  be  obliged  if  monsieur  would  dine  ear- 
ly, so  as  to  be  at  liberty  at  seven,  when  she 
would  be  able  to  rooeive  him. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

She  held  the  sptndle  as  she  sat. 

Krinna  with  the  thick-coiled  mat 
Of  raven  hair  and  deepest  agate  eyes, 
Gazing  with  a sad  surprise 
At  surging  visions  of  her  destiny— 

To  spin  the  byssus  drearily 
In  insect-labor,  while  the  throng 
Of  gods  and  men  wrought  deeds  that  poets  wrought 
in  song. 

When  Deronda  presented  himself  at  the  door 
of  his  mother's  apartment  in  the  Jialia,  he  felt 
some  revival  of  his  boyhood  with  its  premature 
agitations.  The  two  servants  in  the  antecham- 
ber looked  at  him  markedly,  a little  surprised 
that  the  doctor  their  lady  had  come  to  consult  was 
this  striking  young  gentleman  whose  appearance 
gave  even  the  severe  lines  of  an  evening  drees 
the  credit  of  adornment.  But  Deronda  could  no- 
tice nothing  until,  the  second  door  being  opened, 
he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a figure  which 
at  the  other  end  of  the  large  room  stood  awaiting 
his  approach. 

She  was  covered,  except  as  to  her  face  and  part 
of  her  arms,  with  black  lace  hanging  loosely  from 
the  summit  of  her  whitening  hair  to  the  long  train 
stretching  from  her  tall  figure.  Her  arms,  naked 
from  the  elbow,  except  for  some  rich  bracelets, 
were  folded  before  her,  and  the  fine  poise  of  her 
head  made  it  look  handsomer  than  it  really  was. 
But  Deronda  felt  no  interval  of  observation  before 
he  was  close  in  front  of  her,  holding  the  hand 
she  had  put  out  and  then  raising  it  to  his  lips. 
She  still  kept  her  hand  in  his  and  looked  at  him 
examiningly ; while  his  chief  consciousness  was 
that  her  eyes  were  piercing  and  her  face  so  mo- 
bile that  the  next  moment  she  might  look  like  a 
different  person.  For  even  while  she  was  ex- 
amining him  there  was  a play  of  the  brow  and 
nostril  which  made  a tacit  language.  Deronda 
dared  no  movement,  not  able  to  conceive  what 
sort  of  manifestation  her  feeling  demanded ; but 
he  felt  himself  changing  color  like  a girl,  and  yet 
wondering  at  his  own  lack  of  emotion:  he  had 
lived  through  so  many  ideal  meetings  with  his 
mother,  and  they  had  seemed  more  real  than  this ! 
He  could  not  even  conjecture  in  what  language 
she  would  speak  to  him.  He  imagined  it  would 
not  be  English.  Suddenly  she  let  fall  his  hand, 
and  placed  both  hers  on  his  shoulders,  while  her 
face  gave  out  a flash  of  admiration  in  which  ev- 
ery worn  line  disappeared  and  seemed  to  leave  a 
restored  youth. 

“ You  are  a beautiful  creature  1”  she ‘said,  in  a 
low  melodious  voice,  with  syllables  which  had 
what  might  be  called  a foreign  but  agreeable 
outline.  “I  knew  you  would  be.”  Then  she 
kissed  him  on  each  cheek,  and  he  returned  her 
kisses.  But  it  was  something  like  a greeting 
between  royalties. 

She  paused  a moment,  while  the  lines  were 
coming  back  into  her  face,  and  then  said,  in  a 
colder  tone,  “ I am  your  mother.  But  you  can 
have  no  love  for  me.” 

“ I have  thought  of  you  more  than  of  any  otb- 
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er  being  in  the  world,”  said  Deronda,  his  voice 
trembling  nervously.  • 

“lam  not  like  what  you  thought  I was,”  said 
the  mother,  decisively,  withdrawing  her  hands 
from  his  shoulders  and  folding  her  arms  as  be- 
fore, looking  at  him  as  if  she  invited  him  to  ob- 
serve her.  He  had  often  pictured  her  face  in  his 
imagination  as  one  which  had  a likeness  to  his 
own:  he  saw  some  of  the  likeness  now,  but 
amidst  more  striking  differences.  She  was  a re- 
markable-looking  being.  What  was  it  that  gave 
her  son  a painful  sense  of  aloofness  ? — Her  worn 
beauty  had  a strangeness  in  it  as  if  she  were  not 
quite  a human  mother,  but  a Melusina,  who  had 
ties  with  some  world  which  is  independent  of  ours. 

“ I used  to  think  that  you  might  be  suffering,” 
said  Deronda,  anxious  above  all  not  to  wound 
her.  “ I used  to  wiBh  that  I could  be  a comfort 
to  you.” 

“I  am  suffering.  But  with  a suffering  that 
you  can’t  comfort,”  said  the  Princess,  in  a harder 
voice  than  before,  moving  to  a sofa  where  cush- 
ions had  been  carefully  arranged  for  her.  “ Sit 
down.”  She  pointed  to  a seat  near  her ; and  then 
discerning  some  distress  in  Deronda’s  face,  she 
added,  more  gently,  “ I am  not  suffering  at  this 
moment  I am  at  ease  now.  I am  able  to  talk.” 

Deronda  seated  himself  and  waited  for  her  to 
speak  again.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  in  the 
presence  of  a mysterious  Fate  rather  than  of  the 
longed-for  mother.  He  was  beginning  to  watch 
her  with  wonder  from  the  spiritual  distance  to 
which  she  had  thrown  him. 

44  No,”  she  began,  “ I did  not  send  fbr  you  to 
comfort  me.  I could  not  know  beforehand — I 
don’t  know  now — what  you  will  feel  toward  me. 
I have  not  the  foolish  notion  that  you  can  love 
me  merely  because  I am  your  mother,  when  you 
have  never  seen  or  heard  of  me  all  yo.ur  life.  But 
I thought  I chose  something  better  for  you  than 
being  with  me.  I did  not  think  that  I deprived 
you  of  any  thing  worth  having.” 

44  You  can  not  wish  me  to  believe  that  your  af- 
fection would  not  have  been  worth  having,”  said 
Deronda,  finding  that  she  paused  as  if  she  ex- 
pected him  to  make  some  answer. 

44 1 don’t  mean  to  speak  ill  of  myself,”  said  the 
Princess,  with  proud  impetuosity, 44  but  I had  not 
much  affection  to  give  you.  I did  not  want  affec- 
tion. I had  been  stifled  with  it  I wanted  to  live 
out  the  life  that  was  in  me,  and  not  to  be  ham- 

rBred  with  other  lives.  You  wonder  what  I was. 

was  no  princess  then.”  She  rose  with  a sudden 
movement,  and  stood  as  she  had  done  before. 
Deronda  immediately  rose  too : he  felt  breathless. 

44  No  princess  in  this  tame  life  that  I live  in 
now.  I was  a great  singer,  and  I acted  a9  well  as 
I sang.  All  the  rest  were  poor  beside  me.  Men 
followed  me  from  one  country  to  another.  I was 
living  a myriad  lives  in  one.  I did  not  want  a 
child.” 

There  was  a passionate  self-defense  in  her  tone. 
She  had  cast  all  precedent  out  of  her  mind.  Prec- 
edent had  no  excuse  for  her,  and  she  could  only 
seek  a justification  in  the  intensest  words  she 
could  find  for  her  experience.  She  seemed  to 
fling  out  the  last  words  against  some  possible  re- 
proach in  the  mind  of  her  son,  who  had  to  stand 
and  hear  them— clutching  his  coat  collar  as  if  he 
were  keeping  himself  above  water  by  it,  and  feel- 
ing his  blood  in  the  sort  of  commotion  that  might 
have  been  excited  if  he  had  seen  her  going  through 


some  strange  rite  of  a religion  which  gave  a sa- 
credness to  crime.  What  else  had  she  to  tell 
him  ? She  went  on  with  the  same  intensity  and 
a sort  of  pale  illumination  in  her  face : 

44 1 did  not  want  to  marry.  I was  forced  into 
marrying  your  father — forced,  I mean,  by  my  fa- 
ther’s wishes  and  commands ; and  besides,  it  was 
my  best  way  of  getting  some  freedom.  I could 
rule  my  husband,  but  not  my  father.  I had  a 
right  to  be  free.  I had  a right  to  seek  my  free- 
dom from  a bondage  that  I hated.” 

She  seated  herself  again,  while  there  was  that 
subtle  movement  in  her  eyes  and  closed  lips  which 
is  like  the  suppressed  continuation  of  speech. 
Deronda  continued  standing,  and  after  a moment 
or  two  she  looked  up  at  him  with  a less  defiant 
pleading  as  she  said, 

44  And  the  bondage  I hated  for  myself  I wanted 
to  keep  you  from.  What  better  could  the  most 
loving  mother  have  done  ? I relieved  you  from 
the  bondage  of  having  been  born  a Jew.” 

44  Then  I am  a Jew  ?”  Deronda  burst  out  with 
a deep-voiced  energy  that  made  his  mother  shrink 
a little  backward  against  her  cushions.  44  My  fa- 
ther was  a Jew,  and  you  are  a Jewess  ?” 

44  Yes,  your  father  was  my  cousin,”  said  the 
mother,  watching  him  with  a change  in  her  look, 
as  if  she  saw  something  that  she  might  have  to 
be  afraid  of. 

44 1 am  glad  of  it,”  said  Deronda,  Impetuously, 
in  the  veiled  voice  of  passion.  He  could  not  have 
imagined  beforehand  how  he  would  come  to  say 
that  which  he  had  never  hitherto  admitted.  He 
could  not  have  dreamed  that  it  would  be  in  im- 
pulsive opposition  to  his  mother.  He  was  shaken 
by  a mixed  anger,  which  no  reflection  could  come 
soon  enough  to  check,  against  this  mother  who  it 
seemed  had  borne  him  unwillingly,  had  willingly 
made  herself  a stranger  to  him,  and — perhaps— 
was  now  making  herself  known  unwillingly.  This 
last  suspicion  seemed  to  flash  some  explanation 
over  her  speech. 

But  the  mother  was  equally  shaken  by  an  anger 
differently  mixed,  and  her  frame  was  less  equal  to 
any  repression.  The  shaking  with  her  was  visibly 
physical,  and  her  eyes  looked  the  larger  for  her 
pallid  excitement  as  she  said,  violently, 

44  Why  do  you  say  you  are  glad  ? You  are  an 
English  gentleman.  I secured  you  that.” 

44  You  did  not  know  whai  you  secured  me. 
How  could  you  choose  my  birthright  for  me  ?” 
said  Deronda,  throwing  himself  sideways  into  hia 
chair  again,  almost  unconsciously,  and  leaning  his 
arm  over  the  back  while  he  looked  away  from  his 
mother. 

He  was  fired  with  an  intolerance  that  seemed 
foreign  to  him.  But  he  was  now  trying  hard  to 
master  himself  and  keep  silence.  A horror  had 
swept  in  upon  his  anger  lest  he  should  say  some- 
thing too  nard  in  this  moment  which  made  an 
epoch  never  to  be  recalled.  There  was  a pause 
before  bis  mother  spoke  again,  and  when  she 
spoke  her  voice  had  become  more  firmly  resist- 
ant in  its  finely  varied  tones : 

44 1 chose  for  you  what  I would  have  chosen 
for  myself.  How  could  I know  that  you  would 
have  the  spirit  of  my  father  in  you  ? How  could 
I know  that  you  would  love  what  I hated? — if 
you  really  love  to  be  a Jew.”  The  last  word* 
had  such  bitterness  in  them  that  any  one  over- 
hearing might  have  supposed  some  hatred  had 
arisen  between  the  mother  and  son. 
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But  Deronda  had  recovered  his  fuller  self.  He 
was  recalling  his  sensibilities  to  what  life  had 
been  and  actually  was  for  her  whose  best  years 
were  gone,  and  who  with  the  signs  of  suffering  in 
her  frame  was  now  exerting  herself  to  tell  him 
of  a past  which  was  not  his  alone,  but  also  hers. 
His  habitual  shame  at  the  acceptance  of  events 
as  if  they  were  his  only,  helped  him  even  here. 
As  he  looked  at  his  mother  silently  after  her  last 
words,  his  face  regained  some  of  its  penetrative 
calm ; yet  it  seemed  to  have  a strangely  agitating 
influence  over  her:  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  him 
with  a sort  of  fascination,  but  not  with  any  re- 
pose of  maternal  delight. 

44  Forgive  me  if  I speak  hastily,”  he  said,  with 
diffident  gravity.  44  Why  have  you  resolved  now 
on  disclosing  to  me  what  you  took  care  to  have 
me  brought  up  in  ignorance  of?  Why — since 
you  seem  angry  that!  should  be  glad?” 

44 Oh — the  reasons  of  our  actions!”  said  the 
Princess,  with  a ring  of  something  like  sarcastic 
scorn.  44  When  you  are  as  old  as  I am,  it  will 
not  seem  so  simple  a question — ‘Why  did  you 
do  this  ?*  People  talk  of  their  motives  in  a cut 
and  dried  way.  Every  woman  is  supposed  to 
have  the  same  set  of  motives,  or  else  to  be  a 
monster.  I am  not  a monster,  but  I have  not  felt 
exactly  what  other  women  feel— or  say  they  feel, 
for  fear  of  being  thought  unlike  others.  When 
you  reproach  me  in  your  heart  for  sending  you 
away  from  me,  you  mean  that  I ought  to  say  I 
felt  about  you  as  other  women  say  they  feel  j 
about  their  children.  I did  not  feel  that.  I was 
glad  to  bo  freed  from  you.  But  I did  well  for 
ou,  and  I gave  you  your  father’s  fortune.  Do 

seem  now  to  be  revoking  every  thing? — Well, 
there  are  reasons.  I feel  many  things  that  I 
can’t  understand.  A fatal  illness  has  been  grow- 
ing in  me  for  a year.  I shall  very  likely  not  live 
another  year.  I will  not  deny  any  thing  I have 
done.  I will  not  pretend  to  love  where  I have  no 
love.  But  shadows  are  rising  round  me.  Sick- 
ness makes  them.  If  I have  wronged  the  dead — 
I have  but  little  time  to  do  what  I left  undone.” 

The  varied  transitions  of  tone  with  which  this 
speech  was  delivered  were  as  perfect  as  the  most 
accomplished  actress  could  have  made  them.  The 
speech  was  in  fact  a piece  of  what  may  be  called 
sincere  acting : this  woman’s  nature  was  one  in 
which  all  feeling — and  all  the  more  when  it  was 
tragic  as  well  as  real — immediately  became  mat- 
ter of  conscious  representation : experience  imme- 
diately passed  into  drama,  and  she  acted  her  own 
emotions.  In  a minor  degree  this  is  nothing  un- 
common, but  in  the  Princess  the  acting  had  a rare 
perfection  of  physiognomy,  voice,  and  gesture.  It 
would  not  be  true  to  say  that  she  felt  less  because 
of  this  double  consciousness : she  felt — that  is, 
her  mind  went  through — all  the  more,  but  with  a 
difference : each  nucleus  of  pain  or  pleasure  had 
a deep  atmosphere  of  the  excitement  or  spiritual 
intoxication  which  at  once  exalts  and  deadens. 
But  Deronda  made  no  reflection  of  this  kind.  All 
his  thoughts  hung  on  the  purport  of  what  his 
mother  was  saying;  her  tones  and  her  wonder- 
ful face  entered  into  his  agitation  without  being 
noted.  What  he  longed  for  with  an  awed  desire 
was  to  know  as  much  as  she  would  tell  him  of 
the  strange  mental  conflict  under  which  it  seemed 
that  he  had  been  brought  into  the  world  : what 
his  compassionate  nature  made  the  controlling 
idea  within  him  were  the  suffering  and  the  con- 


fession that  breathed  through  her  later  words,  and 
these  forbade  any  further  question,  when  she 
paused  and  remained  silent,  with  her  brow  knit, 
her  head  turned  a little  away  from  him,  and  her 
large  eyes  fixed  as  if  on  something  incorporeal. 
He  must  wait  for  her  to  speak  again.  She  did  so 
with  strange  abruptness,  turning  her  eyes  upon 
him  suddenly,  and  saying  more  quickly, 

44  Sir  Hugo  has  written  much  about  you.  He 
tells  me  you  have  a wonderful  mind — you  com- 
prehend every  thing — you  are  wiser  than  he  is 
with  all  his  sixty  years.  You  say  you  are  glad 
to  know  that  you  were  born  a Jew.  I am  not 
going  to  tell  you  that  I have  changed  my  mind 
about  that.  Your  feelings  are  against  mine.  You 
don’t  thank  me  for  what  I did.  Shall  you  com- 
prehend your  mother — or  only  blame  her  ?” 

44  There  is  not  a fibre  within  me  but  makes  me 
wish  to  comprehend  her,”  said  Deronda,  meeting 
her  sharp  gaze  solemnly.  44  It  is  a bitter  rever- 
sal of  my  longing  to  think  of  blaming  her.  What 
I have  been  most  trying  to  do  for  fifteen  years  is 
to  have  some  understanding  of  those  who  differ 
from  myself.” 

“Then  you  have  become  unlike  your  grand- 
father in  that,”  said  the  mother, 44  though  you  are 
a young  copy  of  him  m your  face.  He  never 
comprehended  me,  or  if  he  did,  he  only  thought 
of  fettering  me  into  obedience.  I was  to  be  what 
he  called  4 the  Jewish  woman’  under  pain  of  his 
curse.  I was  to  feel  every  thing  I did  not  feel, 
and  believe  every  thing  I did  not  believe.  I was 
to  feel  awe  for  the  bit  of  parchment  in  the  tnezuza 
over  the  door ; to  dread  lest  a bit  of  butter  should 
touch  a bit  of  meat;  to  think  it  beautiful  that 
men  should  bind  the  tcphilHn  on  them,  and  wom- 
en not — to  adore  the  wisdom  of  such  laws,  how- 
ever silly  they  might  seem  to  be.  I was  to  love 
the  long  prayers  in  the  ugly  synagogue,  and  the 
howling,  and  the  gabbling,  and  the  dreadful  fasts, 
and  the  tiresome  feasts,  and  my  father’s  endless 
discoursing  about  Our  People,  which  was  a thun- 
der without  meaning  in  my  ears.  I was  to  care 
forever  about  what  Israel  had  been ; and  I did 
not  care  at  all.  I cared  for  the  wide  world,  and 
all  that  I could  represent  in  it.  I hated  living  un- 
der the  shadow  of  my  father’s  strictness.  Teach- 
ing, teaching  for  everlasting — 4 this  you  must  be,’ 
‘that  you  must  not  be’ — pressed  on  me  like  a 
frame  that  got  tighter  and  tighter  as  I grew.  I 
wanted  to  live  a large  life,  with  freedom  to  do 
what  every  one  else  did,  and  be  carried  along  in 
a great  current,  not  obliged  to  care.  Ah !” — here 
her  tone  changed  to  one  of  a more  bitter  incisive- 
ness— “you  are  glad  to  have  been  born  a Jew. 
You  say  so.  That  is  because  you  have  not  been 
brought  up  as  a Jew.  That  separateness  seems 
sweet  to  you  because  I saved  you  from  it.” 

44  When  you  resolved  on  that,  you  meant  that 
I should  never  know  my  origin  ?”  said  Deronda, 
impulsively.  44  You  have  at  least  changed  in  your 
feeling  on  that  point” 

44  Yes,  that  was  what  I meant  That  is  what  I 
persevered  in.  And  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  I 
have  changed.  Things  have  changed  In  spite  of 
me.  I am  still  the  same  Leonora” — she  pointed 
with  her  forefinger  to  her  breast — “ here  within 
me  is  the  same  desire,  the  same  will,  the  same 
choice,  but ” — she  spread  out  her  hands,  palm  up- 
ward, on  each  side  of  her,  as  she  paused  with  a 
bitter  compression  of  her  lip,  then  let  her  voice 
fall  into  muffled,  rapid  utterance— 41  events  some 
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upon  ua  like  evil  enchantments : and  thoughts, 
feelings,  apparitions  in  the  darkness,  are  events — 
are  they  not  ? I don’t  consent.  We  only  consent 
to  what  we  love.  I obey  something  tyrannic” — 
she  spread  out  her  hands  again — “ I am  forced  to 
be  withered,  to  feel  pain,  to  be  dying  slowly.  Do 
I love  that  ? Well,  I have  been  forced  to  obey 
my  dead  father.  I have  been  forced  to  tell  you 
that  you  are  a Jew,  and  deliver  to  you  what  he 
commanded  me  to  deliver.” 

44  I beseech  you  to  tell  me  what  moved  yon — 
when  you  were  young,  I mean — to  take  the  course 
you  did,”  said  Deronda,  trying  by  this  reference 
to  the  past  to  escape  from  what  to  him  was  the 
heart-rending  piteousness  of  this  mingled  suffer- 
ing and  defiance.  44 1 gather  that  my  grandfather 
opposed  your  bent  to  be  an  artist  Though  my 
own  experience  has  been  quite  different,  I enter 
into  the  painfulness  of  your  struggle.  I can  im- 
agine the  hardship  of  an  enforced  renunciation.” 

14  No,”  said  the  Princess,  shaking  her  head,  and 
folding  her  arms  with  an  air  of  decision.  44  You 
are  not  a woman.  You  may  try — but  you  can 
never  imagine  what  it  is  to  have  a man’s  force  of 
genius  in  you,  and  yet  to  suffer  the  slavery  of  be- 
ing a girl.  To  have  a pattern  cut  out — 4 this  is 
the  Jewish  woman;  this  is  what  you  must  be; 
this  is  what  you  are  wanted  for ; a woman’s  heart 
must  be  of  such  a size  and  no  larger,  else  it  must 
be  pressed  small,  like  Chinese  feet;  her  happi- 
ness is  to  be  made  as  cakes  are,  by  a fixed  receipt.’ 
That  was  what  my  father  wanted.  Ue  wished  I 
had  been  a son ; he  cared  for  me  as  a make-shift 
Sink.  His  heart  was  set  on  his  Judaism.  He 
hated  that  Jewish  women  should  be  thought  of 
by  the  Christian  world  as  a sort  of  wsre  to  make 
public  singers  and  actresses  of.  As  if  we  were 
not  the  more  enviable  for  that  1 That  is  a chance 
of  escaping  from  bondages” 

44 Was  my  grandfather  a learned  man?”  said 
Deronda,  eager  to  know  particulars  that  he  feared 
his  mother  might  not  think  of. 

She  answered  impatiently,  putting  up  her  hand, 
44  Oh  ye9 — and  a clever  physician — and  good : I 
don’t  deny  that  he  was  good.  A man  to  be  ad- 
mired in  a play — grand,  with  an  iron  will  Like 
the  old  Foscari  before  he  pardons.  But  such  men 
turn  their  wives  and  daughters  into  slaves.  They 
would  rule  the  world  if  they  could ; but  not  rul- 
ing the  world,  they  throw  all  the  weight  of  their 
will  on  the  necks  and  souls  of  women.  But  na- 
ture sometimes  thwarts  them.  My  father  had  no 
other  child  than  his  daughter,  and  she  was  like 
himself.” 

She  had  folded  her  arms  again,  and  looked  as 
if  she  were  ready  to  face  some  impending  attempt 
at  mastery. 

44  Your  father  was  different.  Unlike  me — all 
lovingness  and  affection.  I knew  I could  rule 
him,  and  I made  him  secretly  promise  me  before 
I married  him  that  he  would  put  no  hinderance 
in  the  way  of  my  being  an  artist.  My  father  was 
on  his  death-bed  when  we  were  married ; from 
the  first  he  had  fixed  his  mind  on  my  marrying 
my  cousin  Ephraim.  And  when  a woman’s  will 
is  as  strong  as  the  man’s  who  wants  to  govern  her, 
half  her  strength  must  be  concealment.  I meant 
to  have  my  will  in  the  end,  but  1 could  only  have 
it  by  seeming  to  obey.  I had  an  awe  of  my  fa- 
ther— always  I had  had  an  awe  of  him:  it  was 
impossible  to  help  it.  I hated  to  feel  awed — I 
wished  I could  have  defied  him  openly,  but  I never 


could.  It  was  what  I could  not  imagine ; 1 could 
not  act  it  to  myself  that  I should  begin  to  defy 
my  father  openly  and  succeed.  And  I never 
would  risk  failure.” 

That  last  sentence  was  uttered  with  an  abrupt 
emphasis,  and  she  paused  after  it  as  if  the  words 
had  raised  a crowd  of  remembrances  which  ob- 
structed speech.  Her  son  was  listening  to  her 
with  feelings  mote  and  more  highly  mixed : the 
first  sense  of  being  repelled  by  the  frank  coldness 
which  had  replaced  all  his  preconceptions  of  a 
mother’s  tender  joy  in  the  sight  of  him ; the  first 
impulses  of  indignation  at  what  shocked  his  most 
cherished  emotions  and  principles — all  these  busy 
elements  of  collision  between  them  were  subsid- 
ing for  a time,  and  making  more  and  more  room 
for  that  effort  at  just  allowance  and  that  admira- 
tion of  a forcible  nature  whose  errors  lay  along 
high  pathways,  which  he  would  have  felt  if,  in- 
stead of  being  his  mother,  she  had  been  a stranger 
who  had  appealed  to  his  sympathy.  Still  it  was 
impossible  to  be  dispassionate ; he  trembled  lest 
the  next  thing  she  had  to  say  would  be  more  re- 
pugnant to  him  than  what  had  gone  before ; he 
was  afraid  of  the  strange  coercion  she  seemed  to 
be  under  to  lay  her  mind  bare ; he  almost  wished 
he  could  say,  44  Tell  me  only  what  is  necessary,” 
and  then  again  he  felt  the  fascination  that  made 
him  watch  her  and  listen  to  her  eagerly.  He 
tried  to  recall  her  to  particulars  by  asking, 

44  Where  was  my  grandfather’s  home  ?” 

44 Here  in  Genoa,  when  I was  married;  and 
his  family  had  lived  here  generations  ago.  But 
my  father  had  been  in  various  countries.” 

44  You  must  surely  have  livml  in  England  ?” 

44  My  mother  was  English — a Jewess  of  Portu- 
guese descent.  My  father  married  her  in  En- 
gland. Certain  circumstances  of  that  marriage 
made  all  the  difference  in  my  life:  through  that 
marriage  my  father  thwarted  his  own  plans.  My 
mother’s  sister  was  a singer,  and  afterward  she 
married  the  English  partner  of  a merchant’s 
house  here  in  Genoa,  and  they  came  and  lived 
here  eleven  years.  My  mother  died  when  I was 
eight  years  old,  and  then  my  father  allowed  me 
to  be  continually  with  my  aunt  Leonora  aud  be 
taught  under  her  eyes,  as  if  he  had  not  minded 
the  danger  of  her  encouraging  my  wish  to  be  a 
singer,  as  she  had  been.  Hut  this  was  it — I saw 
it  again  and  again  in  my  father:  he  did  not 
guard  against  consequences,  because  be  felt  sure 
he  oould  hinder  them  if  he  liked.  Before  my 
aunt  left  Genoa,  I had  bad  enough  teaching  to 
bring  out  the  bom  singer  and  actress  within  me : 
my  father  did  not  know  every  thing  that  was 
done ; but  he  knew  that  I was  taught  music  and 
singing — he  knew  my  inclination.  That  was 
nothing  to  him : he  meant  that  I should  obey  his 
will.  And  he  was  resolved  that  I should  marry 
my  cousin  Ephraim,  the  only  one  left  of  my 
father’s  family  that  he  knew.  I wanted  not  to 
marry.  I thought  of  all  plans  to  resist  it,  but  at 
last  1 found  that  I could  rule  my  cousin,  and  I 
consented.  My  father  died  three  weeks  after  we 
were  married,  and  then  I had  my  way !”  She 
uttered  these  words  almost  exultantly ; but  after 
a little  pause  her  face  changed,  and  she  said,  in 
a biting  tone, 44  It  has  not  lasted,  though.  My 
father  is  getting  his  way  now.” 

She  began  to  look  more  contemplatively  again 
at  her  son,  and  presently  said, 

“You  we  like  him  — but  milder — there  is 
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something  of  your  own  father  in  you ; and  he 
made  it  the  labor  of  his  life  to  devote  himself  to 
me : wound  up  his  money-changing  and  banking, 
and  lived  to  wait  upon  me— he  went  against  his 
conscience  for  me.  As  I loved  the  life  of  my 
art,  so  he  loved  me.  Let  me  look  at  your  hand 
again — the  hand  with  the  ring  on.  It  was  your 
father’s  ring.” 

He  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  her  and  gave  her 
his  hand.  We  know  what  kind  of  hand  it  was; 
her  own,  very  much  smaller,  was  of  the  same 
type.  As  he  felt  the  smaller  hand  holding  his, 
as  he  saw  nearer  to  him  the  face  that  held  a 
likeness  of  his  own,  aged  not  by  time  but  by  in- 
tensity, the  strong  bent  of  his  nature  toward  a 
reverential  tenderness  asserted  itself  above  every 
other  impression,  and  in  his  most  fervent  tone  he 


said, 

“ Mother ! take  us  all  into  your  heart — the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead.  Forgive  every  thing  that  hurts 
you  in  the  past.  Take  my  affection.” 

She  looked  at  him  admiringly  rather  than  lov- 
ingly, then  kissed  him  on  the  brow,  and  saying, 
sadly,  “ I reject  nothing,  but  I have  nothing  to 
give,”  she  released  his  hand  and  sank  back  on 
her  cushions.  Deronda  turned  pale  with  what 
seems  always  more  of  a sensation  than  an  emo- 
tion— the  pain  of  repulsed  .tenderness.  She  no- 
ticed the  expression  of  pain,  and  said,  still  with 
melodious  melancholy  in  her  tones : 

“It  is  better  so.  We  must  part  again  soon, 
and  you  owe  me  no  duties.  I did  not  wish  you 
to  be  bom.  I parted  with  you  willingly.  When 
your  father  died,  I resolved  that  I would  have  no 
more  ties  but  sucl#as  I could  free  myself  from. 
I was  the  Alcharisi  you  have  heard  of : the  name 
had  magic  wherever  it  was  carried.  Men  courted 
me.  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger  was  one  who  wished  to 
marry  me.  He  was  madly  in  love  with  me.  One 
day  I asked  him, ( Is  there  a man  capable  of  do- 
ing something  for  love  of  me,  and  expecting  noth- 
ing in  return  ?’  He  said,  ‘ What  is  it  you  want 
done  ?’  I said,  ‘ Take  my  boy  and  bring  him  up 
as  an  Englishman,  and  let  him  never  know  any 
thing  about  his  parents.’  You  were  little  more 
than  two  years  old,  and  were  sitting  on  his  foot 
He  declared  that  he  would  pay  money  to  have 
such  a boy.  I had  not  meditated  much  on  the 
plan  beforehand,  but  as  soon  as  I had  spoken 
about  it,  it  took  possession  of  me  as  something  I 
could  not  rest  without  doing.  At  first  he  thought 
I was  not  serious,  but  I convinced  him,  and  he 
was  never  surprised  at  any  thing.  He  agreed 
that  it  would  be  for  your  good,  and  the  finest 
thing  for  you.  A great  singer  and  actress  is  a 
queen,  but  she  gives  no  royalty  to  her  son. — All 
that  happened  at  Naples.  And  afterward  I made 
Sir  Hugo  the  trustee  of  your  fortune.  That  is 
what  I did ; and  I had  a joy  in  doing  it.  My 
father  had  tyrannized  over  me — he  cared  more 
about  a grandson  to  come  than  he  did  about  .me: 
I counted  as  nothing.  You  were  to  be  such  a 
Jew  as  he ; you  were  to  be  what  he  wanted.  But 
you  were  my  son,  and  it  was  my  turn  to  say  what 
you  should  be.  I said  you  should  not  know  you 
were  a Jew.” 

“ And  for  months  events  have  been  preparing 
me  to  be  glad  that  I am  a Jew,”  said  Deronda, 
his  opposition  roused  again.  The  point  touched 
the  quick  of  his  experience.  “ It  would  always 
have  been  better  that  I should  have  known  the 
truth.  I have  always  been  rebelling  against  the 


secrecy  that  looked  like  shame.  It  is  no  shame  to 
have  Jewish  parents — the  shame  is  to  disown  it.” 

“ You  say  it  was  a shame  to  me,  then,  that  I 
used  that  secrecy,”  said  his  mother,  with  a flash 
of  new  anger.  “ There  is  no  shame  attaching  to 
me.  I have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  I rid  my- 
self of  the  Jewish  tatters  and  gibberish  that  make 
people  nudge  each  other  at  sight  of  us,  as  if  we 
were  tattooed  under  our  clothes,  though  our  faces 
are  as  whole  as  theirs.  I delivered  you  from  the 
pelting  contempt  that  pursues  Jewish  separate- 
ness. I am  not  ashamed  that  I did  it.  It  was  the 
better  for  yon.” 

“ Then  why  have  you  now  undone  the  secrecy  f 
— no,  not  undone  it — the  effects  will  never  be  un- 
done. But  why  have  you  now  sent  for  me  to  tell 
me  that  I am  a Jew  ?”  said  Deronda,  with  an  in- 
tensity of  opposition  in  feeling  that  was  almost 
bitter.  It  seemed  as  if  her  words  had  called  out 
a latent  obstinacy  of  race  in  him. 

“ Why  ? — ah,  why  ?”  said  the  Princess,  rising 
quickly  and  walking  to  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
where  she  turned  round  and  slowly  approached 
him,  as  he,  too,  stood  up.  Then  she  began  to 
speak  again  in  a more  veiled  voice.  “ I can’t  ex- 
plain ; I can  only  say  what  is.  I don’t  love  my 
father’s  religion  now  any  more  than  I did  then. 
Before  I married  the  second  time  I was  baptized; 
I made  mysalf  like  the  people  I lived  among.  I 
had  a right  to  do  it ; I was  not,  like  a brute,  obliged 
to  go  with  my  own  herd.  I have  not  repented ; 
I will  not  say  that  I have  repented.  But  yet” — 
here  she  had  come  near  to  her  son,  and  paused ; 
then  again  retreated  a little  and  stood  still,  as  if 
resolute  not  to  give  way  utterly  to  an  imperious 
influence ; but,  as  she  went  on  Bpeaking,  she  be- 
came more  and  more  unconscious  of  any  thing 
but  the  awe  that  subdued  her  voice.  “ It  is  ill- 
ness, I don’t  doubt  that  it  has  been  gathering  ill- 
ness— my  mind  has  gone  back ; more  than  a year 
ago  it  began.  You  see  my  gray  hair,  my  worn 
look : it  has  all  come  fast  Sometimes  I am  in 
an  agony  of  pain — I dare  say  I shall  be  to-night 
Then  it  is  as  if  all  the  life  I have  chosen  to  live, 
all  thoughts,  all  will,  forsook  me  and  left  me  alone 
in  spots  of  memory,  and  I can’t  get  away;  my 
pain  seems  to  keep  me  there.  My  childhood — my 
girlhood — the  day  of  my  marriage— the  day  of 
my  father’s  death — there  seems  to  be  nothing 
since.  Then  a great  horror  comes  over  me: 
what  do  I know  of  life  or  death?  and  what  my 
father  called  * right*  may  bo  a power  that  is  lay- 
ing  hold  of  me — that  is  clutching  me  now.  Well, 
I will  satisfy  him.  I can  not  go  into  the  darkness 
without  satisfying  him.  I have  hidden  what  was 
his.  I thought  once  I would  burn  it  I have  not 
burned  it.  I thank  God  I have  not  burned  it  l” 

She  threw  herself  on  her  cushions  again,  visi- 
bly fatigued.  Deronda,  moved  too  strongly  by  her 
suffering  for  other  impulses  to  act  within  him, 
drew  near  her,  and  Baid,  entreatJnglv, 

“Will  you  not  spare  yourself  this  evening? 
Let  ns  leave  the  rest  till  to-morrow.” 

“ No,”  she  said,  decisively.  “ I will  confess  it 
all,  now  that  I have  come  up  to  it  Often  when 
I am  at  ease  it  all  fades  away;  my  whole  self 
comes  quite  back ; but  I know  it  will  sink  away 
again,  and  the  other  will  come — the  poor,  solita- 
ry, forsaken  remains  of  self  that  can  resist  noth- 
ing. It  was  my  nature  to  resist,  and  say, 1 1 bars 
a right  to  resist’  Well,  I say  so  still  when  I have 
any  strength  in  me.  You  have  heard  ms  say  it, 
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and  I don't  withdraw  it  But  when  my  strength 
goes,  some  other  right  forces  itself  upon  me  like 
iron  in  an  inexorable  hand ; and  even  when  I am 
at  ease,  it  is  beginning  to  make  ghosts  upon  the 
daylight  And  now  you  have  made  it  worse  for 
me,”  she  said,  with  a sudden  return  of  impetuos- 
ity ; “ but  I shall  have  told  you  every  thing.  And 
what  reproach  is  there  against  me,”  she  added, 
bitterly,  44  since  I have  made  you  glad  to  be  a 
Jew?  Joseph  Kalonymos  reproached  me:  he 
said  you  had  been  turned  into  a proud  English- 
man, who  resented  being  touched  by  a Jew.  I 
wish  you  had !”  she  ended,  with  a new  marvelous 
alternation.  It  was  as  if  her  mind  were  breaking 
into  several,  one  jarring  the  other  into  impulsive 
action. 

“ Who  is  Joseph  Kalonymos  ?”  said  Deronda, 
with  a darting  recollection  of  that  Jew  who  touch- 
ed his  arm  in  the  Frankfort  synagogue. 

44  Ah ! some  vengeance  sent  him  back  from  the 
East  that  he  might  see  you  and  come  to  reproach 
me.  He  was  my  father's  friend.  He  knew  of 
your  birth : he  knew  of  my  husband's  death,  and 
once,  twenty  years  ago,  after  he  had  been  away  in 
the  Levant,  he  came  to  see  me  and  inquire  about 
you.  I told  him  that  you  were  dead : I meant 
you  to  be  dead  to  all  the  world  of  my  childhood. 
If  I had  said  you  were  living,  he  would  have  in- 
terfered with  my  plans : he  would  have  taken  on 
him  to  represent  my  father,  and  have  tried  to 
make  me  recall  what  I had  done.  What  could  I 
do  b.ut  say  you  were  dead  ? The  act  was  done. 
If  I had  told  him  of  it,  there  would  have  been 
trouble  and  scandal — and  all  to  conquer  me,  who 
would  not  have  been  conquered.  I was  strong 
then,  and  I would  have  had  my  will,  though  there 
might  have  been  a hard  fight  against  me.  I took 
the  way  to  have  it  without  any  fight.  I felt  then 
that  I was  not  really  deceiving:  it  would  have 
come  to  the  same  in  the  end ; or  if  not  to  the 
same,  to  something  worse.  He  believed  me,  and 
begged  that  I would  give  up  to  him  the  chest 
that  my  father  had  charged  me  and  my  husband 
to  deliver  to  our  eldest  son.  I knew  what  was 
in  the  chest — things  that  had  been  dinned  in  my 
ears  since  I had  had  any  understanding — things 
that  were  thrust  on  my  mind  that  I might  feel 
them  like  a wall  around  my  life — my  Ufe  that 
was  growing  like  a tree.  Once,  after  my  hus- 
band died,  I was  going  to  bum  the  chest  But  it 
was  difficult  to  bum ; and  burning  a chest  and 
papers  looks  like  a shameful  act  I have  com- 
mitted no  shameful  act— except  what  Jews  would 
call  shameful.  I had  kept  the  chest,  and  I gave 
it  to  Joseph  Kalonymos.  He  went  away  mourn- 
ful, and  said, 1 If  you  marry  again,  and  if  another 
grandson  is  bom  to  him  who  is  departed,  I will 
deliver  up  the  chest  to  him.'  I bowed  in  silence. 
I meant  not  to  marry  again — no  more  than  I 
meant  to  be  the  shattered  woman  that  I am  now.” 

She  ceased  speaking,  and  her  head  sank  back, 
while  she  looked  vaguely  before  her.  Her  thought 
was  traveling  through  the  years,  and  when  6he 
began  to  speak  again,  her  voice  had  lost  its  argu- 
mentative spirit,  and  had  fallen  into  a veiled  tone 
of  distress. 

“ But  months  ago  this  Kalonymos  saw  you  in 
the  synagogue  at  Frankfort  He  saw  you  enter 
the  hotel,  and  he  went  to  ask  your  name.  There 
was  nobody  else  in  the  world  to  whom  the  name 
would  have  told  any  thing  about  me.” 

44  Then  it  is  not  my  real  name  ?”  said  Deronda, 


with  a dislike  even  to  this  trifling  part  of  the  dis- 
guise which  had  been  thrown  round  him. 

44  Oh,  as  real  as  another,”  said  his  mother,  in- 
differently. 44  The  Jews  have  always  been  chan- 
ging their  names.  My  father's  family  had  kept 
the  name  of  Charisi : my  husband  was  a CharisL 
When  I came  out  as  a singer,  we  made  it  Alcha- 
risL  But  there  had  been  a branch  of  the  family 
my  father  had  lost  sight  of  who  called  themselves 
Deronda,  and  when  I wanted  a name  for  you, 
and  Sir  Hugo  said, 4 Let  it  be  a foreign  name,’  I 
thought  of  Deronda.  But  Joseph  Kalonymos  had 
heard  my  father  speak  of  the  Deronda  branch, 
and  the  name  confirmed  his  suspicion.  He  began 
to  suspect  what  had  been  done.  It  was  as  if 
every  thing  had  been  whispered  to  him  in  the  air. 
He  found  out  where  I was.  He  took  a journey 
into  Russia  to  see  me;  he  found  me  weak  and 
shattered.  He  had  come  back  again,  with  his 
white  hair,  and  with  rage  in  his  sold  against  me. 
He  said  I was  going  down  to  the  grave  clad  in 
falsehood  and  robbery — falsehood  to  my  father 
and  robbery  of  my  own  child.  He  accused  me 
of  having  kept  the  knowledge  of  your  birth  from 
you,  and  having  brought  you  up  as  if  you  had 
been  the  son  of  an  English  gentleman.  Well,  it 
was  true ; and  twenty  years  before  I would  have 
maintained  that  I had  a right  to  do  it  But  I can 
maintain  nothing  now.  No  faith  is  strong  within 
me.  My  father  may  have  God  on  his  side.  This 
man's  words  were  like  lion's  teeth  upon  me.  My 
father's  threats  eat  into  me  with  my  pain.  If  I tell 
every  thing — if  I deliver  up  every  thing — what 
else  can  be  demanded  of  me  ? I can  not  make 
myself  love  the  people  I have  never  loved — is  it 
not  enough  that  I lost  the  life  I did  love  ?” 

She  had  leaned  forward  a little  in  her  low-toned 
pleading,  that  seemed  like  a smothered  cry : her 
arms  and  hands  were  stretched  out  at  full  length, 
as  if  strained  in  beseeching.  Deronda’s  soul  was 
absorbed  in  the  anguish  of  compassion.  He  could 
not  mind  now  that  he  had  been  repulsed  before. 
His  pity  made  a flood  of  forgiveness  within  him. 
His  single  impulse  was  to  kneel  by  her  and  take 
her  hand  gently  between  his  palms,  while  he  said, 
in  that  exquisite  voice  of  soothing  which  expresses 
oneness  with  the  sufferer, 

44  Mother,  take  comfort !” 

She  did  not  seem  inclined  to  repulse  him  now, 
but  looked  down  at  him  and  let  him  take  both 
her  hands  to  fold  between  his.  Gradually  tears 
gathered,  but  she  pressed  her  handkerchief 
against  her  eyes  and  then  leaned  her  cheek 
against  his  brow,  as  if  she  wished  that  they 
should  not  look  at  each  other. 

44  Is  it  not  possible  that  I could  be  near  you 
often  and  comfort  you  ?”  said  Deronda.  He  was 
under  that  stress  of  pity  that  propels  us  on  sac- 
rifices. 

44  No,  not  possible,”  she  answered,  lifting  up  bee 
head  again  and  withdrawing  her  hand  as  if  she 
wished  him  to  move  away.  44 1 have  a husband 
and  five  children.  None  of  them  know  of  your 
existence.” 

Deronda  felt  painfully  silenced.  He  rose  and 
stood  at  a little  distance. 

44  You  wonder  why  I married,”  she  went  on 
presently,  under  the  influence  of  a newly  recur- 
ring thought.  44 1 meant  never  to  marry  again. 
I meant  to  be  free,  and  to  live  for  my  art.  I had 
parted  with  you.  I had  no  bonds.  For  nine  years 
I was  a queen.  I enjoyed  the  life  I had  longed 
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for.  But  something  befell  me.  It  was  like  a fit  the  small  beautiful  handwriting  which  ran  in  the 
of  forgetfulness.  I began  to  sing  out  of  tune.  Meyrick  family. 

They  told  me  of  it.  Another  woman  was  thrust- 
ing herself  in  my  place.  I could  not  endure  the  “ My  dear  De&onda, — In  return  for  your  sketch 

prospect  of  failure  and  decline.  It  was  horrible  of  Italian  movements  and  your  view  of  the  world's 
to  me."  She  started  up  again,  with  a shudder,  affairs  generally,  I may  say  that  here  at  home  the 
and  lifted  screening  hands  like  one  who  dreads  most  judicious  opinion  going  as  to  the  effects  of 
missiles.  “ It  drove  me  to  marry.  I pretend-  present  causes  is  that  4 time  will  show.'  As  to 
ed  that  I preferred  being  the  wife  of  a Russian  the  present  causes  of  past  effects,  it  is  now  semi 
noble  to  being  tie  greatest  lyric  actress  of  Europe ; that  the  late  swindling  telegrams  account  for  the 
I made  believe — I acted  that  part.  It  was  because  last  year's  cattle  plague— which  is  a refutation 
I felt  my  greatness  sinking  away  from  me,  as  I of  philosophy  falsely  so  called,  and  justifies  the 
feel  my  life  sinking  now.  I would  not  wait  till  compensation  to  the  fanners.  My  own  idea  that 


men  said, 4 She  had  better  go.' " 

She  sank  into  her  seat  again  and  looked  at  the 
evening  sky  as  she  went  on : “I  repented.  It 
w&9  a resolve  taken  in  desperation.  That  singing 
out  of  tune  was  only  like  a fit  of  illness ; it  went 
away.  I repented ; but  it  was  too  late.  I could 
not  go  back.  All  things  hindered  me — all  things." 

A new  haggardness  had  come  in  her  face,  but 
her  son  refrained  from  again  urging  her  to  leave 
further  speech  till  the  morrow : there  was  evi- 
dently some  mental  relief  for  her  in  an  outpour- 
ing such  as  she  could  never  have  allowed  herself 
before.  He  stood  still  while  she  maintained  si- 
lence longer  than  she  knew,  and  the  light  was 
perceptibly  fading.  At  last  she  turned  to  him 
and  said, 

41 1 can  bear  no  more  now."  She  put  out  her 
hand,  but  then  quickly  withdrew  it,  saying,  “ Stay. 
How  do  I know  that  I can  see  you  again?  I 
can  not  bear  to  be  seen  when  I am  in  pain." 

She  drew  forth  a pocket-book,  and  taking  out 
a letter,  said,  44  This  is  addressed  to  the  banking 
house  in  Mainz  where  you  are  to  go^for  your 
grandfather's  chest.  It  is  a letter  written  by 
Joseph  Kalonymos;  if  he  is  not  there  himself, 
this  order  of  his  will  be  obeyed." 

When  Deronda  had  taken  the  letter,  she  said, 
with  effort,  but  more  gently  than  before,  u Kneel 
again,  and  let  me  kiss  you." 

He  obeyed,  and,  holding  his  head  between  her 
hands,  she  kissed  him  solemnly  on  the  brow. 
44  You  see  I had  no  life  left  to  love  you  with,"  she 
said,  in  a low  murmur.  i(  But  there  is  more  for- 
tune for  you.  Sir  Hugo  was  to  keep  it  in  reserve. 
I gave  you  all  your  father's  fortune.  They  can 
never  accuse  me  of  robbery  there." 

44  If  you  had  needed  any  thing  I would  have 
worked  for  you,"  said  Deronda,  conscious  of  a 
disappointed  yearning — a shutting  out  forever 
from  long  early  vistas  of  affectionate  imagination. 

44 1 need  nothing  that  the  skill  of  man  can  give 
me,"  said  his  mother,  still  holding  his  head  and 
perusing  his  features.  44  But  perhaps  now  I have 
satisfied  my  father's  will,  your  face  will  come  in- 
stead of  his — your  young,  loving  face." 

44  But  you  will  see  me  again  ?"  said  Deronda, 
anxiously. 

44  Yes— perhaps.  Wait,  wait.  Leave  me  now." 


CHAPTER  LH. 

“ La  m£me  fermeto  qnl  sert  h rfolster  k 1'amour  sert 
aosd  k le  rendre  violent  et  durable;  et  lea  peraonoes 
foiblea  qnl  sont  toujoura  agitdes  des  passions  n’en  aont 
preaque  jamais  v6rl tablemen t rem plies.”— Lx  Room- 

rOUOAULD. 

Among  Deronda's  letters  the  next  morning  was 
one  from  Hans  Meyrick  of  four  quarto  pages,  in 


a murrain  will  shortly  break  out  in  the  commer- 
cial class,  and  that  the  cause  will  subsequently 
disclose  itself  in  the  ready  sale  of  all  rejected 
pictures,  has  been  called  an  unsound  use  of  anal- 
ogy ; but  there  are  minds  that  will  not  hesitate 
to  rob  even  the  neglected  painter  of  his  solace. 
To  my  feeling  there  is  great  beauty  in  the  concep- 
tion that  some  bad  judge  might  give  a high  price 
for  my  Berenice  senes,  and  that  the  men  in  the 
city  would  have  already  been  punished  for  my  ill- 
merited  luck. 

44  Meanwhile  I am  consoling  myself  for  your 
absence  by  finding  my  advantage  in  it — shining 
like  Hesperus  when  Hyperion  has  departed- 
sitting  with  our  Hebrew  prophet,  and  making  a 
study  of  his  head,  in  the  hours  when  he  used  to 
be  occupied  with  you — getting  credit  with  him  as 
a learned  young  Gentile,  who  would  have  been  a 
Jew  if  he  could — and  agreeing  with  him  in  the 
general  principle  that  whatever  is  best  is  for  that 
reason  Jewish.  I never  held  it  my  forte  to  be  a 
severe  re&soner,  but  I can  see  that  if  whatever  is 
best  is  A,  and  B happens  to  be  best,  B must  be 
A,  however  little  you  might  have  expected  it 
beforehand.  On  that  principle,  I could  see  the 
force  of  a pamphlet  I once  read  to  prove  that  all 
good  art  was  Protestant.  However,  our  prophet  is 
an  uncommonly  interesting  sitter — a better  model 
than  Rembrandt  bad  for  his  Rabbi — and  I never 
come  away  from  him  without  a new  discovery. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  a constant  wonder  to  me  that, 
with  all  his  fiery  feeling  for  his  race  and  their 
traditions,  he  is  no  strait-laced  Jew,  spitting  after 
the  word  Christian,  and  enjoying  the  prospect  that 
the  Gentile  mouth  will  water  in  vain  for  a slice  of 
the  roasted  Leviathan,  while  Israel  will  be  sending 
up  plates  for  more,  ad  libitum.  ( Y ou  perceive  that 
my  studies  had  taught  me  what  to  expect  from 
the  orthodox  Jew.)  I confess  that  I have  always 
held  lightly  by  your  account  of  Mordecai,  as  apolo- 
getic, and  merely  part  of  your  disposition  to  take 
an  antediluvian  point  of  view,  lest  you  should  do 
injustice  to  the  megatherium.  But  now  I have 
given  ear  to  him  in  his  proper  person,  I find  him 
really  a sort  of  philosophical-ailegorical-mystical 
believer,  and  yet  with  a sharp  dialectic  point,  so 
that  any  argumentative  rattle  of  peas  in  a blad- 
der might  soon  be  pricked  into  silence  by  him. 
The  mixture  may  be  one  of  the  Jewish  preroga- 
tives, for  what  I know.  In  fact,  his  mind  seems 
so  broad  that  I fiud  my  own  correct  opinions 
lying  in  it  quite  commodiougly,  and  bow  they 
are  to  be  brought  into  agreement  with  the  vast 
remainder  is  his  affair,  not  mine,  I leave  it  to 
him  to  settle  our  basis,  never  yet  having  seen  a 
basis  which  is  not  a world-supporting  elephant, 
more  or  less  powerful  and  expensive  to  keep. 
My  means  will  not  allow  me  to  keep  a private 
elephant.  I go  into  mystery  instead,  as  cheaper 
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and  more  lasting — a sort  of  gas  which  is  likely  [ strikes  one  as  being  like  the  Israelitish  garments 


to  be  continually  supplied  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  elephants.  And  if  I like  the  look  of  an 
opinion,  I treat  it  civilly,  without  suspicious  in- 
quiries. I have  quite  a friendly  feeling  toward 
Mordec&i’s  notion  that  a whole  Christian  is  three- 
fourths  a Jew,  and  that  from  the  Alexandrian 
time  downward  the  most  comprehensive  minds 
have  been  Jewish ; for  1 think  of  pointing  out  to 
Mirah  that,  Arabic  and  other  accidents  of  life 
apart,  there  is  really  little  difference  between  me 
and — Maimonides.  But  1 have  lately  been  find- 
ing out  that  it  is  your  shallow  lover  who  can’t 
help  making  a declaration.  If  Mirah’s  ways  were 
less  distracting,  and  it  were  lesfi  of  a heaven  to 
be  in  her  presence  and  watch  her,  I must  long 
ago  have  flung  myself  at  her  feet,  and  requested 
her  to  tell  me,  with  less  indirectness,  whether  she 
wished  me  to  blow  my  brains  out  I have  a knack 
of  hoping,  which  is  as  good  as  an  estate  in  rever- 
sion, if  one  can  keep  from  the  temptation  of  turn- 
ing it  into  certainty,  which  may  spoil  all.  My 
Hope  wanders  among  the  orchard  blossoms,  feels 
the  warm  snow  falling  on  it  through  the  sunshine, 
and  is  in  doubt  of  nothing;  but,  catching  sight 
of  Certainty  in  the  distance,  sees  an  ugly  Janus- 
faced deity,  with  a dubious  wink  on  the  hither 
side  of  him,  and  turns  quickly  away.  But  you, 
with  your  supreme  reasonableness  and  seif-nulli- 
fication and  preparation  for  the  worst — you  know 
nothing  about  the  drama  of  Hope,  that  immortal 
delicious  maiden,  forever  courted,  forever  propi- 
tious, whom  fools  have  called  deceitful,  as  if  it 
were  Hope  that  carried  the  cup  of  disappoint- 
ment, whereas  it  is  her  deadly  enemy  Certainty, 
whom  she  only  escapes  by  transformation.  (You 
observe  my  new  vein  of  allegory?)  Seriously, 
however,  I must  be  permitted  to  allege  that  truth 
will  prevail,  that  prejudice  will  melt  before  it, 
that  diversity,  accompanied  by  merit,  will  make 
itself  felt  as  fascination,  and  that  no  virtuous 
aspiration  will  be  frustrated — all  which,  if  I mis- 
take not,  are  doctrines  of  the  schools,  and  all  im- 
ply that  the  Jewess  I prefer  will  prefer  me.  Any 
blockhead  can  cite  generalities,  but  the  master- 
mind discerns  the  particular  cases  they  represent. 

44 1 am  less  convinoed  that  my  society  makes 
amends  to  Mordecai  for  your  absence,  but  another 
substitute  occasionally  comes  in  the  form  of  Jaoob 
Cohen.  It  is  worth  while  to  catch  our  prophet’s 
expression  when  he  has  that  remarkable  type  of 
young  Israel  on  his  knee,  and  pours  forth  some 
Semitic  inspiration  with  a sublime  look  of  mel- 
ancholy patience  and  devoutness.  Sometimes  it 
occurs  to  Jacob  that  Hebrew  will  be  more  edify- 
ing to  him  if  he  stops  his  ears  with  his  palms,  and 
imitates  the  venerable  sounds  as  heard  through 
that  muffling  medium.  When  Mordecai  gently 
draws  down  the  little  fists  and  holds  them  fast, 
Jacob’s  features  all  take  on  an  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity, very  much  as  if  he  were  walking  through 
a menagerie  and  trying  to  imitate  every  animal  in 
turn,  succeeding  best  with  the  owl  and  the  pec- 
cary. But  I dare  say  you  have  seen  something 
of  this.  He.  treats  me  with  the  easiest  familiar- 
ity, and  seems  in  general  to  look  at  me  as  a sec- 
ond-hand Christian  commodity,  likely  to  come 
down  in  price,  remarking  on  my  disadvantages 
with  a frankness  which  seems  to  imply  some 
thoughts  of  future  purchase.  It  is  pretty,  though, 
to  Bee  the  change  in  him  if  Mirah  happens  to  come 
m.  He  turns  child  suddenly — his  age  usually 


in  the  desert,  perhaps  near  forty,  yet  with  an  air 
of  recent  production.  But,  with  Mirah,  he  re- 
minds me  of  the  dogs  that  have  been  brought  up 
by  women,  and  remain  manageable  by  them  only. 
Still,  the  dog  is  fond  of  Mordecai  too,  and  brings 
sugar-plums  to  share  with  him,  filling  his  own 
mouth  to  rather  an  embarrassing  extent,  and 
watching  how  Mordecai  deals  with  a smaller  sup- 
ply. Judging  from  this  modern  Jacob  at  the  age 
of  six,  my  astonishment  is  that  his  race  has  not 
bought  us  all  up  long  ago,  and  pocketed  our  fee- 
bler generations  in  the  form  of  stock  and  scrip, 
as  so  much  slave  property.  There  is  one  Jewess 
I should  not  mind  being  slave  to.  But  I wish  I 
did  not  imagine  that  Mirah  gets  a little  sadder, 
and  tries  all  the  while  to  hide  it.  It  is  natural 
enough,  of  course,  while  she  has  to  watch  the  slow 
death  of  this  brother,  whom  she  has  taken  to  wor- 
shiping with  such  looks  of  loving  devoutness  that 
I am  ready  to  wish  myself  in  his  place. 

44  For  the  rest,  we  are  a little  merrier  than  usual. 
Rex  Gascoigne — you  remember  a head  you  ad- 
mired among  my  sketches,  a fellow  with  a good 
upper  lip,  reading  law — has  got  some  rooms  in 
town  now  not  far  off  us,  and  has  had  a neat  sister 
(upper  lip  also  good)  staying  with  him  the  last 
fortnight  I have  introduced  them  both  to  my 
mother  and  the  girls,  who  have  found  out  from 
Miss  Gascoigne  that  she  is  cousin  to  your  Van- 
dyck  duchess  1 ! ! I put  the  notes  of  exclamation 
to  mark  the  surprise  that  the  information  at  first 
produced  on  my  feeble  understanding.  On  re- 
flection I discovered  that  there  was  not  the  least 
ground  for  surprise,  unless  I had  beforehand  be- 
lieved that  nobody  could  be  any  body’s  cousin 
without  my  knowing  it  This  Bort  of  surprise,  I 
take  it,  depends  on  a liveliness  of  the  spine,  with 
a more  or  less  constant  nullity  of  brain.  There 
was  a fellow  I used  to  meet  at  Rome  who  was  in 
an  effervescence  of  surprise  at  contact  with  the 
simplest  information.  Tell  him  what  you  would 
— that  you  were  fond  of  easy  boots — he  would 
always  say, 4 No!  are  you?’  with  the  same  ener- 
gy of  wonder : the  very  fellow  of  whom  pastoral 
Browne  wrote  prophetically, 

1 A wretch  so  empty  that  if  e’er  there  be 
In  nature  found  the  least  vacuity, 

Twill  be  in  him.’ 

I have  accounted  for  it  all — he  had  a lively  spine. 

44  However,  this  cousinship  with  the  duchess 
came  out  by  chance  one  day  that  Mirah  was  with 
them  at  home  and  they  were  talking  about  tho 
Mallingers.  Apropos  ; I am  getting  so  important 
that  I have  rival  invitations.  Gascoigne  wants 
me  to  go  down  with  him  to  his  father’s  Rectory 
in  August  and  see  the  country  round  there.  But 
I think  self-interest  well  understood  will  take  me 
to  Monk’s  Topping,  for  Sir  Hugo  has  invited  me, 
and  proposes— -God  bless  him  for  his  rashness ! — 
that  I should  make  a picture  of  his  three  daughters 
sitting  on  a bank — as  he  say9,  in  the  Gainsborough 
style.  He  came  to  my  studio  the  other  day  and 
recommended  me  to  apply  myself  to  portrait.  Of 
course  I know  what  that  means. — 4 My  good  fel- 
low, your  attempts  at  the  historic  and  poetic  are 
simply  pitiable.  Your  brush  is  just  that  of  a suc- 
cessful portrait  painter — it  has  a little  truth  and 
a great  facility  in  falsehood — your  idealism  will 
never  do  for  gods  and  goddesses  and  heroic  story, 
but  it  may  fetch  a high  price  as  flattery.  Fate, 
my  friend,  has  made  you  the  hinder  wheel — rota 
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posterior  cwrrus,  et  in  axe  eecundo — run  behind, 
because  you  can’t  help  it’ — What  great  effort  it 
evidently  costs  our  friends  to  give  us  these  candid 
opinions  1 I have  even  known  a man  take  the 
trouble  to  call,  in  order  to  tell  me  that  I had  irre- 
trievably exposed  my  want  of  judgment  in  treating 
my  subject,  and  that  if  I had  asked  him  he  would 
have  lent  me  his  own  judgment  Such  was  my 
ingratitude  and  my  readiness  at  composition  that 
even  while  he  was  speaking  I inwardly  sketched 
a Last  Judgment  with  that  candid  friend’s  phys- 
iognomy on  the  left  But  all  this  is  away  from 
Sir  Hugo,  whose  manner  of  implying  that  one’s 
gifts  are  not  of  the  highest  order  is  so  exceeding- 
ly good-natured  and  comfortable  that  I begin  to 
fed  it  an  advantage  not  to  be  among  those  poor 
fellows  at  the  tiptop.  And  his  kindness  to  me 
tastes  all  the  better  because  it  comes  out  of  his 
love  for  you,  old  boy.  His  chat  is  uncommonly 
amusing.  By-the-way,  he  told  me  that  your  Van- 
dyck  duchess  is  gone  with  her  husband  yachting 
to  the  Mediterranean.  I bethink  me  that  it  is 
possible  to  land  from  a yacht,  or  to  be  taken  on 
to  a yacht  from  the  land.  Shall  you  by  chance 
have  an  opportunity  of  continuing  your  theolog- 
ical discussion  with  the  fair  Supralapsarian — I 
think  you  said  her  tenets  were  of  that  complex- 
ion ? Is  Duke  Alphonso  also  theological  ? — per- 
haps an  Arian  who  objects  to  triplicity.  (Stage 
direction.  While  D.  is  reading,  a profound  scorn 
gathers  in  his  face,  till  at  the  last  word  he  flings 
down  the  letter,  grasps  his  coat  collar  in  a statu- 
esque attitude,  and  so  remains,  with  a look  gen- 
erally tremendous,  throughout  the  following  solil- 
oquy, 1 0 night,  0 blackness,’  etc.,  etc.) 

“Excuse  the  brevity  of  this  letter.  You  are 
not  used  to  more  from  me  than  a bare  statement 
of  facts  without  comment  or  digression*  One 
fact  I have  omitted — that  the  Klesmers  on  the 
eve  of  departure  have  behaved  magnificently, 
shining  forth  as  might  be  expected  from  the 

Slancts  of  genius  and  fortune  in  conjunction, 
[irah  is  rich  with  their  Oriental  gifts. 

“What  luck  it  will  be  if  you  come  back  and 
present  yourself  at  the  Abbey  while  I am  there ! 
I am  going  to  behave  with  consummate  discre- 
tion and  win  golden  opinions.  But  I shall  run  up 
• to  town  now  and  then,  just  for  a peep  into  Gan 
Eden.  You  see  how  far  I have  got  in  Hebrew 
lore — up  with  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  knew 
no  Hebrew,  but  * understood  that  sort  of  learning 
and  what  is  writ  about  it’  If  Mirah  commanded, 
I would  go  to  a depth  below  the  triliteral  roots. 
Already  it  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether  the 
points  are  there  or  not  But  while  her  brother’s 
life  lasts  I suspect  she  would  not  listen  to  a lover, 
even  one  whose  ‘ hair  is  like  a flock  of  goats  on 
Mount  Gilead’— and  I flatter  myself  that  few 
heads  would  bear  that  trying  comparison  better 
than  mine.  So  I stay  with  my  hope  among  the 
orchard  blossoms.  Your  devoted 

“Hans  Metric*.” 

Some  months  before,  this  letter  from  Hans 
would  have  divided  Deronda’s  thoughts  irritating- 
ly : its  romancing  about  Mirah  would  have  had 
an  unpleasant  edge,  scarcely  anointed  with  any 
commiseration  for  his  friend's  probable  disap- 
pointment But  things  had  altered  since  March. 
Mirah  was  no  longer  so  critically  placed  with  re- 
gard to  the  Meyricks,  and  Derouda’s  own  posi- 
tion had  been  underling  a change  which  had 


just  been  crowned  by  the  revelation  of  his  birth. 
The  new  opening  toward  the  future,  though  he 
would  not  trust  in  any  definite  visions,  inevitably 
shed  new  lights,  and  influenced  his  mood  toward 
past  and  present ; hence,  what  Hans  called  his 
hope  now  seemed  to  Deronda  not  a mischievous 
unreasonableness  which  roused  his  indignation, 
but  an  unusually  persistent  bird-dance  of  an  ex- 
travagant fancy,  and  he  would  have  felt  quite  able 
to  pity  any  consequent  suffering  of  his  friend’s  if 
he  had  beUeved  in  the  suffering  as  probable.  But 
some  of  the  busy  thought  filling  that  long  day, 
which  passed  without  his  receiving  any  new  sum- 
mons from  his  mother,  was  given  to  the  argument 
that  Hans  Meyrick’s  nature  was  not  one  in  which 
love  could  strike  the  deep  roots  that  turn  disap- 
pointment into  sorrow : it  was  too  restless,  too 
readily  excitable  by  novelty,  too  ready  to  turn 
itself  into  imaginative  material,  and  wear  its  grief 
as  a fantastic  costume.  “ Already  he  is  beginning 
to  play  at  love ; he  is  taking  the  whole  affair  as 
a comedy,’’  said  Deronda  to  himself ; “ he  knows 
very  well  that  there  is  no  chance  for  him.  Just 
like  him — never  opening  his  eyes  on  any  possible 
objection  I could  have  to  receive  his  outpourings 
about  Mirah.  Poor  old  Hans ! If  we  were  under 
a fiery  hail  together,  he  would  howl  like  a Greek, 
and  if  I did  not  howl  too,  it  would  never  occur  to 
him  that  I was  as  badly  off  as  he.  And  yet  he  is 
tender-hearted  and  affectionate  in  intention,  and 
I can’t  say  that  he  is  not  active  in  imagining  what 
goes  on  in  other  people  ; but  then  he  always  im- 
agines it  to  fit  his  own  inclination.” 

With  this  touch  of  causticity  Deronda  got  rid 
of  the  slight  heat  at  present  raised  by  Hans’s 
naive  expansiveness.  The  nonsense  about  Gwen- 
dolen, conveying  the  fact  that  she  was  gone  yacht- 
ing with  her  husband,  only  suggested  a disturb- 
ing sequel  to  his  own  strange  parting  with  her. 
But  there  was  one  sentence  in  the  letter  which 
raised  a more  immediate,  active  anxiety.  Hans’s 
suspicion  of  a hidden  sadness  in  Mirah  was  not 
in  the  direction  of  his  wishes,  and  hence,  in- 
stead of  distrusting  his  observation  here,  Deron- 
da began  to  conceive  a cause  for  the  sadness. 
Was  it  some  event  that  had  occurred  during  his 
absence,  or  only  the  growing  fear  of  some  event  f 
Was  it  something,  perhaps  alterable,  in  the  new 
position  which  had  been  made  for  her  ? Or — had 
Mordec&i,  against  his  habitual  resolve,  communi- 
cated to  her  those  peculiar  cherished  hopes  about 
him,  Deronda,  and  had  her  quickly  sensitive  na- 
ture been  hurt  by  the  discovery  that  her  brother’s 
will  or  tenacity  of  visionary  oonviction  had  acted 
coercively  on  their  friendship— been  hurt  by  the 
fear  that  there  was  more  of  pitying  self-suppres- 
sion than  of  equal  regard  in  Deronda’s  relation  to 
him  ? For  amidst  all  Mirah’s  quiet  renunciation, 
the  evident  thirst  of  soul  with  which  she  received 
the  tribute  of  equality  implied  a corresponding 
pain  if  she  found  that  what  she  had  taken  for  a 
purely  reverential  regard  toward  her  brother  had 
its  mixture  of  condescension. 

In  this  last  conjecture  of  Deronda’s  he  was  not 
wrong  as  to  the  quality  in  Mirah’s  nature  on  which 
he  was  founding — the  latent  protest  against  the 
treatment  she  had  all  her  life  been  subject  to  un- 
til she  met  him.  For  that  gratitude  which  would 
not  let  her  pass  by  any  notioe  of  their  acouaint- 
ance  without  insisting  on  the  depth  of  her  debt  to 
him,  took  half  its  fervor  from  the  keen  compari- 
son with  what  others  had  thought  enough  to  ren- 
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der  to  her.  Deronda’s  affinity  in  feeling  enabled 
him  to  penetrate  such  secrete.  But  he  was  not 
near  the  truth  in  admitting  the  idea  that  Mordecai 
had  broken  his  characteristic  reticence.  To  no 
soul  but  Deronda  himself  had  he  yet  breathed  the 
history  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  or  his  con- 
fidence about  his  friend’s  origin : it  was  not  only 
that  these  subjects  were  for  him  too  sacred  to  be 
spoken  of  without  weighty  reason,  but  that  he 
had  discerned  Deronda’s  shrinking  at  any  men- 
tion of  his  birth;  and  the  severity  of  reserve 
which  had  hindered  Mordecai  from  answering  a 
question  on  a private  affair  of  the  Cohen  family 
told  yet  more  strongly  here. 

“Ezra,  how  is  it?”  Mirah  one  day  said  to  him  j 
— 44  I am  continually  going  to  speak  to  Mr.  De- 
ronda as  if  he  were  a Jew  ?” 

He  smiled  at  her  quietly,  and  said,  “ I suppose 
it  is  because  he  treats  us  as  if  he  were  our  broth- 
er. But  he  loves  not  to  have  the  difference  of 
birth  dwelt  upon.” 

44  He  has  never  lived  with  his  parents,  Mr.  Hans 
says,”  continued  Mirah,  to  whom  this  was  neces- 
sarily a question  of  interest  about  every  one  for 
whom  she  had  a regard. 

44  Seek  not  to  know  such  things  from  Mr.  Hans,” 
said  Mordecai,  gravely,  laying  his  hand  on  her 
curls,  as  he  was  wont  44  What  Daniel  Deronda 
wishes  us  to  know  about  himself  is  for  him  to 
tell  us.” 

And  Mirah  felt  herself  rebuked,  as  Deronda 
had  done.  But  to  be  rebuked  in  this  way  by 
Mordecai  made  her  rather  proud.  j 

41 1 see  no  one  so  great  as  my  brother,”  she  said 
to  Mrs.  Meyrick  one  day  that  she  called  at  the 
Chelsea  house  on  her  way  home,  and,  according 1 
to  her  hope,  found  the  little  mother  alone.  44  It 
is  difficult  to  think  that  he  belongs  to  the  same 
world  as  those  people  I used  to  live  among.  I 
told  you  once  that  they  made  life  seem  like  a 
mad-house ; but  when  I am  with  Ezra  he  makes 
me  feel  that  his  life  is  a great  good,  though  he 
has  suffered  so  much ; not  like  me,  who  wanted 
to  die  because  I had  suffered  a little,  and  only  for 
a little  while.  His  soul  is  so  full,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  wish  for  death  as  I did.  I get  the 
same  sort  of  feeling  from  him  that  I got  yester- 
day, when  I wa9  tired,  and  came  home  through 
the  park  after  the  sweet  rain  had  fallen  and  the 
sunshine  lay  on  the  grass  and  flowers.  Every 
thing  in  the  sky  and  under  the  sky  looked  so  pure 
and  beautiful  that  the  weariness  and  trouble  and 
folly  seemed  only  a small  part  of  what  is,  and  I 
became  more  patient  and  hopeful” 

A dove-like  note  of  melancholy  in  this  speech 
caused  Mrs.  Meyrick  to  look  at  Mirah  with  new 
examination.  After  laying  down  her  hat  and 
pushing  her  curls  flat,  with  an  air  of  fatigue,  she 
had  placed  herself  on  a chair  opposite  her  friend 
in  her  habitual  attitude,  her  feet  and  hands  just 
crossed : and  at  a distance  she  might  have  seem- 
ed a colored  statue  of  serenity.  But  Mrs.  Meyrick 
discerned  a new  look  of  suppressed  suffering  in 
her  face,  which  corresponded  to  the  hint  that  to 
be  patient  and  hopeful  required  some  extra  influ- 
ence. 

44  Is  there  any  fresh  trouble  on  your  mind,  my 
dear  ?”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  giving  up  her  needle- 
work as  a sign  of  concentrated  attention. 

Mirah  hesitated  before  she  said,  44 1 am  too 
ready  to  speak  of  troubles,  I think.  It  seems  un- 
kind to  put  any  thing  painful  into  other  people’s 


minds,  unless  one  were  sure  it  would  hinder  some- 
thing worse.  And  perhaps  I am  too  hasty  and 
fearful.” 

44  Oh,  my  dear,  mothers  are  made  to  like  pain 
and  trouble  for  the  sake  of  their  children.  Is  it 
because  the  singing  lessons  are  so  few,  and  are 
likely  to  fall  off*  when  the  season  comes  to  an 
end  ? Success  in  these  things  can’t  come  all  at 
once.”  Mrs.  Meyrick  did  not  believe  that  she 
was  touching  the  real  grief;  but  a guess  that 
could  be  corrected  would  make  an  easier  channel 
for  confidence. 

44  No,  not  that,”  said  Mirah,  shaking  her  head 
gently.  44 1 have  been  a little  disappointed  be- 
cause so  many  ladies  said  they  wanted  me  to  give 
them  or  their  daughters  lessons,  and  then  I never 
heard  of  them  again.  But  perhaps  after  the  hol- 
idays I shall  teach  in  some  schools.  Besides,  you 
know,  I am  as  rich  as  a princess  now.  I have 
not  touched  the  hundred  pounds  that  Mrs.  Kles- 
mer  gave  me ; and  I should  never  be  afraid  that 
Ezra  would  be  in  want  of  any  thing,  because 
there  is  Mr.  Deronda,  and  he  said, 4 It  is  the  chief 
honor  of  my  life  that  your  brother  will  share  any 
thing  with  me.*  Oh  no ! Ezra  and  I can  have  no 
fears  for  each  other  about  such  things  as  food 
and  clothing.” 

44  But  there  is  some  other  fear  on  your  mind,” 
said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  not  without  divination — 44  a 
fear  of  something  that  may  disturb  your  peace  ? 
Don’t  be  forecasting  evil,  dear  child,  unless  it  is 
what  you  can  guard  against.  Anxiety  is  good  for 
nothing  if  we  can’t  turn  it  into  a defense.  But 
there’s  no  defense  against  all  the  things  that 
might  be.  Have  you  any  more  reason  for  being 
anxious  now  than  you  had  a month  ago  ?” 

44  Yes,  I have,”  said  Mirah.  44 1 have  kept  it 
from  Ezra.  I have  not  dared  to  tell  him.  Pray 
forgive  me  that  I can’t  do  without  telling  you.  I 
have  more  reason  for  being  anxious.  It  is  five 
days  ago  now.  I am  quite  sure  I saw  my  father.” 

Mrs.  Meyrick  shrank  into  smaller  space,  pack- 
ing her  arras  across  her  chest  and  leaning  forward 
— to  hinder  herself  from  pelting  that  father  with 
her  worst  epithets. 

44  The  year  has  changed  him,”  Mirah  went  on. 
44  He  had  already  been  much  altered  and  worn  in 
the  time  before  I left  him.  You  remember  I said 
how  he  used  sometimes  to  cry.  He  was  always 
excited  one  way  or  the  other.  I have  told  Ezra 
every  thing  that  I told  you,  and  he  says  that  my 
father  had  taken  to  gambling,  which  makes  peo- 
ple easily  distressed,  and  then  again  exalted.  And 
now — it  was  only  a moment  that  I saw  him — his 
face  was  more  haggard,  and  his  clothes  were  shab- 
by. He  was  with  a much  worse-looking  man, 
who  carried  something,  and  they  were  hurrying 
along  after  an  omnibus.” 

44  Well,  child,  he  did  not  see  you,  I hope?” 

44  No.  I had  just  come  from  Mrs.  Raymond’s, 
and  I was  waiting  to  cross  near  the  Marble  Arch. 
Soon  he  was  on  the  omnibus  and  gone  out  of 
sight.  It  was  a dreadful  moment.  My  old  life 
seemed  to  have  come  back  again,  and  it  was  worse 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  And  I could  not 
help  feeling  it  a new  deliverance  that  he  was  gone 
out  of  sight  without  knowing  that  I was  there. 
And  yet  it  hurt  me  that  I was  feeling  so— 4t 
seemed  hateful  in  me — almost  like  words  I once 
had  to  speak  in  a play,  that 4 1 had  warmed  my 
hands  in  the  blood  of  my  kindred.’  For  where 
might  my  father  be  going  ? What  may  become 
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of  him  ? And  his  having  a daughter  who  would 
own  him  in  spite  of  all  might  have  hindered  the 
worst  Is  there  any  pain  like  seeing  what  ought 
to  be  the  best  things  in  life  turned  into  the  worst  ? 
All  those  opposite  feelings  were  meeting  and 
pressing  against  each  other,  and  took  up  all  my 
strength.  No  one  could  act  that.  Acting  is  slow 
and  poor  to  what  we  go  through  within.  I don’t 
know  how  I called  a cab.  I only  remember  that 
I was  in  it  when  1 began  to  think, 1 1 can  not  tell 
Ezra ; he  must  not  know.’  ” 

“You  are  afraid  of  grieving  him?”  Mrs.  Mey- 
rick  asked,  when  Mirah  had  paused  a little. 

“Yes — and  there  is  something  more,”  said 
Mirah,  hesitatingly,  as  if  she  were  examining  her 
feeling  before  she  would  venture  to  speak  of  it. 
“I  want  to  tell  you;  I could  not  tell  any  one 
else.  I could  not  have  told  my  own  mother ; I 
should  have  closed  it  up  before  her.  I feel  shame 
for  my  father,  and  it  is  perhaps  strange — but 
the  shame  is  greater  before  Ezra  than  before  any 
one  else  in  the  world.  He  desired  me  to  tell  him 
all  about  my  life,  and  I obeyed  him.  But  it  is 
always  like  a smart  to  me  to  know  that  those 
things  about  my  father  are  in  Ezra’s  mind.  And 
—can  you  believe  it  ? — when  the  thought  haunts 
me  how  it  would  be  if  my  father  were  to  come 
and  show  himself  before  us  both,  what  seems  as 
if  it  would  scorch  me  most  is  seeing  my  father 
shrinking  before  Ezra.  That  is  the  truth.  I 
don’t  know  whether  it  is  a right  feeling.  But  I 
can’t  help  thinking  that  I would  rather  try  to 
maintain  my  father  in  secret,  and  bear  a great 
deal  in  that  way,  if  I oould  hinder  him  from 
meeting  my  brother.” 

“You  must  not  encourage  that  feeling,  Mirah,” 
said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  hastily.  “It  would  be  very 
dangerous;  it  would  be  wrong.  You  must  not 
have  concealments  of  that  sort.” 

“ But  ought  I now  to  tell  Ezra  that  I have  seen 
my  father  ?”  said  Mirah,  with  deprocation  in  her 
tone. 

“No,”  Mrs.  Meyrick  answered,  dubitatively. 
“I  don’t  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  that. 
Your  father  may  go  away  with  the  birds.  It  is 
not  clear  that  he  came  after  you ; you  may  never 
see  him  again.  And  then  your  brother  will  have 
been  spared  a useless  anxiety.  But  promise  me 
that  if  your  father  secs  you — gets  hold  of  you  in 
any  way  again — you  will  let  us  all  know.  Promise 
me  that  solemnly,  Mirah.  I have  a right  to  ask  it.” 

Mirah  reflected  a little,  then  leaned  forward  to 
put  her  hands  in  Mrs.  Meyrick’s,  and  said,  “ Since 
you  ask  it,  I do  promise.  I will  bear  this  feeling 
of  shame.  I have  been  so  long  used  to  think 
that  I must  bear  that  sort  of  inward  pain.  But 
the  shame  for  my  father  bums  me  more  when  I 
think  of  his  meeting  Ezra.”  She  was  silent  a 
moment  or  two,  and  then  said,  in  a new  tone  of 
yearning  compassion,  “ And  we  are  his  children — 
and  he  was  once  young  like  us— and  my  mother 
loved  him.  Oh ! I can  not  help  seeing  it  all  dose, 
and  it  hurts  me  like  a cruelty.” 

Mirah  shed  no  tears:  the  discipline  of  her 
whole  life  had  been  against  indulgence  in  such 
manifestation,  which  soon  falls  under  the  control 
of  strong  motives ; but  it  seemed  that  the  more 
intense  expression  of  sorrow  had  entered  into  her 
voice.  Mrs.  Meyrick,  with  all  her  quickness  and 
loving  insight,  did  not  quite  understand  that  filial 
feeling  in  Mirah  which  had  active  roots  deep  be- 
low  her  indignation  for  the  worst  offenses.  She 


could  conceive  that  a mother  would  have  a ding- 
ing pity  and  shame  for  a reprobate  son,  but  she 
was  out  of  patience  with  what  she  held  an  exag- 
gerated susceptibility  on  behalf  of  this  father, 
whose  re-appcaranoe  inclined  her  to  wish  him 
under  the  care  of  a turnkey.  Mirah’s  promise, 
however,  was  some  security  against  her  weakness. 

That  incident  was  the  only  reason  that  Mirah 
herself  could  have  stated  for  the  hidden  sadness 
which  Hans  had  divined.  Of  one  dement  in  her 
changed  mood  she  could  have  given  no  definite 
account : it  was  something  as  dim  as  the  sense 
of  approaching  weather  - change,  and  had  ex- 
tremely slight  external  promptings,  such  os  we 
are  often  ashamed  to  find  all  we  can  allege  in 
support  of  the  busy  constructions  that  go  on 
within  us,  not  only  without  effort  but  even 
against  it,  under  the  influence  of  any  blind  emo- 
tional stirring.  Perhaps  the  first  leaven  of  un- 
easiness was  laid  by  Gwendolen’s  behavior  on 
that  visit  which  was  entirely  superfluous  as  a 
means  of  engaging  Mirah  to  sing,  and  could  have 
no  other  motive  than  the  excited  and  strange 
questioning  about  Deronda.  Mirah  had  instinct- 
ively kept  the  visit  a secret,  but  the  active  re- 
membrance of  it  had  raised  a new  susceptibility 
in  her,  and  made  her  alive  as  she  had  never  been 
before  to  the  relations  Deronda  must  have  with 
that  society  which  she  herself  was  getting  frequent 
glimpses  of  without  belonging  to  it.  Her  peculiar 
life  and  education  had  produced  in  her  an  ex- 
traordinary mixture  of  unworldliness,  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  world’s  evil,  and  even  this  knowledge 
was  a strange  blending  of  direct  observation  with 
the  effects  of  reading  and  theatrical  study.  Her 
memory  was  furnished  with  abundant  passionate 
situation  and  intrigue,  which  she  never  made 
emotionally  her  own,  but  felt  a repelled  aloofness 
from,  as  she  had  done  from  the  actual  life  around 
her.  Some  of  that  imaginative  knowledge  began 
now  to  weave  itself  around  Mrs.  Grandcourt ; and 
though  Mirah  would  admit  no  position  likely  to 
affect  her  reverence  for  Deronda,  she  could  not 
avoid  & new  painfully  vivid  association  of  his 
general  life  with  a world  away  from  her  own, 
where  there  might  be  some  involvement  of  his 
feeling  and  action  with  a woman  like  Gwendolen, 
who  was  increasingly  repugnant  to  her — increas- 
ingly, even  after  she  had  ceased  to  see  her ; for 
liking  and  disliking  can  grow  in  meditation  &a 
fast  as  in  the  more  immediate  kind  of  presence. 
Any  disquietude  consciously  due  to  the  idea  that 
Deronda’s  deepest  care  might  be  for  something 
remote  not  only  from  herself  but  even  from  his 
friendship  for  her  brother,  she  would  have  check- 
ed with  rebuking  questions : What  was  she  but 
one  who  had  shared  his  generous  kindness  with 
many  others  ? and  his  attachment  to  her  brother, 
was  it  not  begun  late  to  be  soon  ended  ? Other 
ties  had  come  before,  and  others  would  remain 
after  this  had  been  cut  by  swift-coming  death. 
But  her  uneasiness  had  not  reached  that  point 
of  self-recognition  in  which  slie  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  it  as  an  indirect,  presumptuous  claim 
on  Deronda’s  feeling.  Tli&t  she  or  any  one  else 
should  think  of  him  as  her  possible  lover  was  a 
conception  which  had  never  entered  her  mind ; 

| indeed,  it  was  equally  out  of  the  question  with 
Mrs.  Meyrick  and  the  girls,  who,  with  Mirah  her- 
self, regarded  his  intervention  in  her  life  as  some- 
thing exceptional,  and  were  so  impressed  by  his 
mission  as  her  deliverer  and  guardian  that  they 
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would  bare  held  it  an  offense  to  hint  at  his  hold- 
ing any  other  relation  toward  her— a point  of 
▼lew  which  Hans  also  had  readily  adopted.  It 
Is  a little  hard  upon  some  men  that  they  appear 
to  sink  for  us  in  becoming  lovers.  But  precisely 
to  this  innocence  of  the  Meyricks  was  owing  the 
disturbance  of  Mirah’s  unconsciousness.  The 
first  occasion  could  hardly  have  been  more  triv- 
ial, but  it  prepared  her  emotive  nature  for  a deep- 
er effect  from  what  happened  afterward. 

It  was  when  Anna  Gascoigne,  visiting  the  Mey- 
ricks, was  led  to  speak  of  her  cousinship  with 
Gwendolen.  The  visit  had  been  arranged  that 
Anna  might  see  Mirah ; the  three  girlB  were  at 
home  with  their  mother,  and  there  was  naturally 
a flux  of  talk  among  six  feminine  creatures,  free 
from  the  presence  of  a distorting  male  standard. 
Anna  Gascoigne  felt  herself  much  at  home  with 
the  Meyrick  girls,  who  knew  what  it  was  to  have 
a brother,  and  to  be  generally  regarded  as  of  mi- 
nor importance  in  the  world ; and  she  had  told 
Rex  that  she  thought  the  University  very  nice, 
because  brothers  made  friends  there  whose  fam- 
ilies were  not  rich  and  grand,  and  yet  (like  the 
University)  were  very  nice.  The  Meyricks  seem- 
ed to  her  almost  alarmingly  clever,  and  she  con- 
sulted them  much  on  the  best  mode  of  teaching 
Lotta,  confiding  to  them  that  she  herself  was  the 
least  clever  of  her  family.  Mirah  had  lately  come 
in,  and  there  was  a complete  bouquet  of  young 
faces  round  the  tea-table — Hafiz,  seated  a little 
aloft,  with  large  eyes  on  the  alert,  regarding  the 
whole  scene  as  an  apparatus  for  supplying  his 
allowance  of  milk. 

“ Think  of  our  surprise,  Mirah,1’  said  Kate. 
“We  were  speaking  of  Mr.  Deronda  and  the 
Mallingers,  and  it  turns  out  that  Miss  Gasoolgne 
knows  them.” 

“ I only  know  about  them,”  said  Anna,  a little 
flushed  with  excitement,  what  she  had  heard  and 
now  saw  of  the  lovely  Jewess  being  an  almost 
startling  novelty  to  her.  11 1 have  not  even  seen 
them.  But  some  months  ago  my  cousin  married 
Sir  Hugo  Mallinger’s  nephew,  Mr.  Grandcourt, 
who  lived  in  Sir  Hugo’s  place  at  Diplow,  near  us.” 

* There  !”  exclaimed  Mab,  clasping  her  hands. 
“ Something  must  come  of  that.  Mrs.  Grand- 
court, the  Vandyck  duchess,  is  your  cousin  ?” 

“ Oh  yes  ; I was  her  bride-maid,”  said  Anna. 
“Her  mamma  and  mine  are  sisters.  My  aunt 
was  much  richer  before  last  year,  but  then  she 
and  mamma  lost  all  their  fortune.  Papa  is  a 
clergyman,  you  know ; so  it  makes  very  little  dif- 
ference to  us,  except  that  we  keep  no  carriage, 
and  have  no  dinner  parties — and  I like  it  better. 
But  it  was  very  sad  for  poor  Aunt  Davilow,  for 
she  could  not  live  with  us,  because  she  has  four 
daughters  besides  Gwendolen ; but  then,  when 
she  married  Mr.  Grandcourt,  it  did  not  signify  so 
much,  because  of  his  being  so  rich.” 

“ Oh,  this  finding  out  reJstiocnhipe  is  delight- 
ful!” said  Mab.  “It  is  hke  a Chinese  puzzle 
that  one  has  to  fit  together.  I feel  sure  some- 
thing wonderful  may  be  made  of  it,  but  I can't 
toll  what.” 

“Dear  me,  Mab,”  said  Amy,  “relationships 
must  branch  out.  The  only  difference  is  that  we 
happen  to  know  some  of  the  people  concerned. 
Sueh  things  are  going  on  every  day.” 

“And  pray,  Amy,  why  do  you  insist  on  the 
number  nine  being  so  wonderful?”  said  Mab. 
“ I am  sure  that  is  happening  every  day.  Never 


mind.  Miss  Gascoigne ; please  go  on.  And  Mr. 
Deronda? — have  you  never  seen  Mr.  Deronda? 
You  must  bring  him  in.” 

“ No,  I have  not  seen  him,”  said  Anna;  “but  he 
was#at  Diplow  before  my  cousin  was  married,  and 
1 have  heard  my  aunt  speaking  of  him  to  papa. 
She  said  what  you  have  been  saying  about  him — 
only  not  so  much : I mean,  about  Mr.  Deronda 
living  with  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger,  and  being  so  nice, 
she  thought  We  talk  a great  deal  about  every 
one  who  comes  near  Pennioote,  because  it  is  so 
seldom  there  is  any  one  new.  But  I remember, 
when  I asked  Gwendolen  what  she  thought  of  Mr. 
Deronda,  she  said,  4 Don’t  mention  it  Anna ; but 
I think  his  hair  is  dark.’  That  was  her  droll  way 
of  answering;  she  was  always  so  lively.  It  is 
really  rather  wonderful  that  I should  come  to 
hear  so  much  about  him,  all  through  Mr.  Hans 
knowing  Rex,  and  then  my  having  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  you,”  Anna  ended,  looking  at  Mrs. 
Meyrick  with  a shy  grace. 

“ The  pleasure  is  on  our  side  too ; but  the  won- 
der would  have  been,  if  you  had  oome  to  this 
house  without  hearing  of  Mr.  Deronda — wouldn’t 
it  Mirah  ?”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick. 

Mirah  smiled  acquiescently,  but  had  nothing 
to  say.  A confused  discontent  took  possession 
of  her  at  the  mingling  of  names  and  images  to 
which  she  had  been  listening. 

“ My  son  calls  Mrs.  Grandcourt  the  Vandyck 
duchess,”  continued  Mrs.  Meyrick,  turning  again 
to  Anna;  “he  thinks  her  so  striking  and  pic- 
turesqua” 

“ Yes,”  said  Anna.  “ Gwendolen  waa  always 
so  beautiful — people  fell  dreadfully  in  love  with 
her.  I thought  it  a pity,  because  it  mado  them 
unhappy." 

“And  how  do  you  like  Mr.  Grandcourt,  the 
happy  lover  ?”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  who,  in  her  way, 
was  as  much  interested  as  Mab  in  the  hints  she 
had  been  hearing  of  vicissitude  in  the  life  of  a 
widow  with  daughters. 

“ Papa  approved  of  Gwendolen’s  accepting  him, 
and  my  aunt  says  he  is  very  generous,”  Baid  Anna, 
beginning  with  a virtuous  intention  of  repressing 
her  own  sentiments ; but  then,  unable  to  resist  a 
rare  occasion  for  speaking  them  freely,  she  went 
on,  “ else  I should  have  thought  he  was  not  very 
nice— rather  proud,  and  not  at  all  lively,  like 
Gwendolen.  I should  have  thought  some  one 
younger  and  more  lively  would  have  suited  her 
better.  But  perhaps  having  a brother  who  seems 
to  us  better  than  any  one  makes  us  think  worse 
of  others.” 

“ Wait  till  you  see  Mr.  Deronda,”  said  Mab, 
nodding  significantly.  “ Nobody’s  brother  will  do 
after  him.” 

“ Our  brothers  mutt  do  for  people’s  husbands,” 
said  Kate,  curtly,  “ because  they  will  not  get  Mr. 
Deronda.  No  woman  will  do  for  him  to  many.” 

“No  woman  ought  to  want  him  to  marry  him,” 
said  Mab,  with  indignation.  “/  never  should. 
Fancy  finding  out  that  he  had  a tailor’s  bill,  and 
used  boot-hooks,  like  Hans.  Who  ever  thought 
of  his  marrying  ?” . 

“ I have,”  said  Kate.  “ When  I drew  a wed- 
ding for  a frontispiece  to  Hqart*  and  Diamond*, 
I made  a sort  of  likeness  of  him  for  the  bride- 
groom, and  I went  about  looking  for  a grand 
woman  who  would  do  for  his  countess,  but  1 saw 
none  that  would  not  be  poor  creatures  by  the  Sido 
of  him*” 
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“ Yon  should  have  seen  this  Mrs.  Grandoourt, 
then,”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick.  “ Hans  says  that  she 
and  Mr.  Deronda  set  each  other  off  when  they  are 
side  by  side.  She  is  tall  and  fair.  But  you  know 
her,  Mirah—; you  can  always  say  something  de- 
scriptive. What  do  you  think  of  Mrs.  Gnuid- 
court  ?” 

“I  think  she  is  like  the  Princess  of  Eboli  in 
Don  Carloe”  said  Mirah,  with  a quick  intensity. 
She  was  pursuing  an  association  in  her  own  mind 
not  intelligible  to  her  hearers — an  association 
with  a certain  actress  as  well  as  the  part  she 
represented. 

44  Your  comparison  is  a riddle  for  me,  my  dear,” 
said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  smiling. 

“ You  said  that  Mrs.  Grandcourt  was  tall  and 
fair,”  continued  Mirah,  slightly  paler.  “ That  is 
quite  true.” 

Mrs.  Meyrick’s  quick  eye  and  ear  detected 
something  unusual,  but  immediately  explained  it 
to  herself.  Fine  ladies  had  often  wounded  Mirah 
by  caprices  of  manner  and  intention. 

44  Mrs.  Grandcourt  had  thought  of  having  les- 
sons from  Mirah,”  she  said,  turning  to  Anna. 
“ But  many  have  talked  of  having  lessons,  and 
then  have  found  no  time.  Fashionable  ladies 
have  too  much  work  to  do.” 

And  the  chat  went  on  without  further  insist- 
ence on  the  Princess  of  Eboli.  That  comparison 
escaped  Mirah’s  lips  under  the  urgency  of  a pang 
unlike  any  thing  she  had  felt  before.  The  con- 
versation from  the  beginning  had  revived  unpleas- 
ant impressions,  and  Mrs.  Meyrick’s  suggestion 
of  Gwendolen’s  figure  by  the  side  of  Deronda’s 
had  the  stinging  effect  of  a voice  outside  her, 
confirming  her  secret  conviction  that  this  tall  and 
fair  woman  had  some  hold  on  his  lot  For  a long 
while  afterward  she  felt  as  if  she  had  had  a jar- 
ring shock  through  her  frame. 

In  the  evening,  putting  her  cheek  against  her 
brother’s  shoulder  as  she  was  sitting  by  him, 
while  he  sat  propped  up  in  bed  under  a new  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  she  said, 

“ Ezra,  does  it  ever  hurt  your  love  for  Mr.  De- 
ronda that  so  much  of  his  life  was  all  hidden 
away  from  you — that  he  Is  among  persons  and 
cares  about  persons  who  are  all  so  unlike  us — I 
mean,  unlike  you  ?” 

“ No,  assuredly  no,”  said  MordecaL  “ Rather, 
it  is  a precious  thought  to  me  that  he  has  a prep- 
aration which  I lacked,  and  is  an  accomplished 
Egyptian.”  Then,  recollecting  that  his  words  had 
a reference  which  his  sister  must  not  yet  under- 
stand, he  added,  “ I have  the  more  to  give  him, 
since  his  treasure  differs  from  mine.  That  is  a 
blessedness  in  friendship.” 

Mirah  mused  a little. 

“Still,”  she  said,  44 it  woald  be  a trial  to  your 
love  for  him  if  that  other  part  of  his  life  were 
like  a crowd  in  which  he  had  got  entangled,  so 
that  he  was  carried  away  from  you — I mean  in 
his  thoughts,  and  not  merely  carried  out  of  sight 
as  he  is  now — and  not  merely  for  a little  while, 
but  continually.  How  should  you  bear  that  ? Our 
religion  commands  us  to  bear.  But  how  should 
you  bear  it  ?” 

44  Not  well,  my  sisfer — not  well ; but  H will  nev- 
er happen,”  said  Mordecai,  looking  at  her  with  a 
tender  smile.  He  thought  that  her  heart  needed 
comfort  on  his  account. 

Mirah  said  no  more.  She  mused  over  the  dif- 
ference between  her  own  state  of  mind  and  her 


brother’s,  and  felt  her  comparative  pettiness. 
Why  could  she  not  be  completely  satisfied  with 
what  satisfied  his  larger  judgment?  She  gave 
herself  no  fuller  reason  than  a painful  sense  of 
unfitness — in  what  ? Airy  possibilities  to  which 
she  could  give  no  outline,  but  to  which  one  name 
and  one  figure  gave  the  wandering  persistency  of 
a blot  in  her  vision.  Here  lay  the  vaguer  source 
of  the  hidden  sadness  rendered  notioeable  to  Hans 
by  some  diminution  of  that  sweet  ease,  that  ready 
joyousness  of  response  in  her  speech  and  smile, 
which  had  come  with  the  new  sense  of  freedom 
and  safety,  and  had  made  her  presence  like  the 
freshly  opened  daisies  and  clear  bird-notes  after 
the  rain.  She  herself  regarded  her  uneasiness  as 
a sort  of  ingratitude  and  dullness  of  sensibility 
toward  the  great  things  that  had  been  given  her 
in  her  new  life ; and  whenever  she  threw  more 
energy  than  usual  into  her  singing,  it  was  the  en- 
ergy of  indignation  against  the  shallowness  of 
her  own  content.  In  that  mood  she  once  said: 
44  Shall  I tell  you  what  is  the  difference  between 
you  and  me,  Ezra?  You  are  a spring  in  the 
drought,  and  I am  an  acorn  cup ; the  waters  of 
heaven  fill  me,  but  the  least  little  shake  leaves 
me  empty.” 

44  Why,  what  has  shaken  thee  ?”  said  MordecaL 
He  fell  into  this  antique  form- of  speech  habit- 
ually in  talking  to  his  sister  and  to  the  Cohen 
children. 

44  Thoughts,”  said  Mirah ; 44  thoughts  that  come 
like  the  breeze  and  shake  me— bad  people,  wrong 
things,  misery— and  how  they  might  touch  our 
life.” 

44  We  must  take  Our  portion,  Mirah.  It  is  there. 
On  whose  shoulder  would  we  lay  it,  that  we  might 
be  free  ?” 

The  one  voluntary  sign  that  she  made  of  her 
inward  care  was  this  distant  tfUuekm. 


CHAPTER  LIU. 

“My  deeolation  does  begin  to  make 
A better  life.” 

— SuAJt8P*Aa«:  Antony  and  Cleopatra* 

Before  Deronda  was  summoned  to  a second 
interview  with  his  mother,  a day  had  passed  in 
which  she  had  only  sent  him  a message  to  say 
that  she  was  not  yet  well  enough  to  receive  him 
again ; but  on  the  third  morning  he  had  a note 
saying, 44 1 leave  to-day.  Come  and  see  me  at 
once.” 

He  was  shown  into  the  same  room  as  before ; 
but  it  was  much  darkened  with  blinds  and  cur- 
tains. The  Princess  was  not  there,  but  she  pres- 
ently entered,  dressed  in  a loose  wrap  of  some 
soft  silk,  in  oolor  a dusky  orange,  her  head  again 
with  black  lace  floating  about  it,  her  arms  show- 
ing  themselves  bare  from  under  her  wide  sleeves. 
Her  face  seemed  even  more  impressive  in  the 
sombre  light,  the  eyes  larger,  the  lines  more  vig- 
orous. You  might  have  imagined  her  a sorceress 
who  wonld  stretch  forth  her  wonderful  hand  and 
arm  to  mix  youth  potions  for  others,  but  scorned 
to  mix  them  for  herself,  having  had  enough  of 
youth. 

She  put  her  arms  on  her  son’s  shoulders  at 
once,  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks,  then  sealed 
herself  among  her  cushions  with  an  air  of  assured 
firmness  and  dignity,  unlike  her  fitfulness  in  their 
first  interview,  and  told  Deronda  to  sit  down  by 
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her.  He  obeyed,  saying, 14  You  are  quite  relieved 
now,  I trust  ?” 

44  Yes,  I am  at  ease  again.  Is  there  any  thing 
more  that  you  would  like  to  ask  me  ?”  she  said, 
with  the  manner  of  a queen  rather  than  of  a 

mother. 

44  Can  I find  the  house  in  Genoa  where  you 
used  to  live  with  my  grandfather  ?”  said  Deronda. 

44  No,”  she  answered,  with  a deprecating  move- 
ment of  her  arm ; 44  it  is  pulled  down — not  to  be 
found.  But  about  our  family,  and  where  my  fa- 
ther lived  at  various  times — you  will  find  all  that 
among  the  papers  in  the  chest  better  than  I can 
tell  you.  My  father,  I told  you,  was  a physician. 
My  mother  was  & Morteira.  I used  to  hear  all 
those  things  without  listening.  You  will  find 
them  all.  I was  bom  among  them  without  my 
will  I banished  them  as  soon  as  I could.” 

Deronda  tried  to  hide  his  pained  feeling,  and 
said,  44  Any  thing  else  that  I should  desire  to 
know  from  you  could  only  be  what  it  is  some 
satisfaction  to  your  own  feeling  to  tell  me.” 

44 1 think  I have  told  you  every  thing  that  could 
be  demanded  of  me,”  said  the  Princess,  looking 
coldly  meditative.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  ex- 
hausted her  emotion  in  their  former  interview. 
The  fact  was,  she  had  said  to  herself,  44 1 have 
done  it  all.  I have  confessed  all.  I will  not  go 
through  it  again.  I will  save  myself  from  agita- 
tion.” And  she  was  acting  out  that  theme. 

But  to  Deronda's  nature  the  moment  was  cruel : 
it  made  the  filial  yearning  of  his  life  a disap- 
pointed pilgrimage  to  a shrine  where  there  were 
no  longer  the  symbols  of  sacredness.  It  seemed 
that  all  the  woman  lacking  in  her  was  present  in 
him  as  he  said,  with  some  tremor  in  his  voice, 

44  Then  are  we  to  part,  and  I never  be  any  thing 
to  you  ?*' 

44  It  is  better  to,”  said  the  Princess,  in  a softer, 
mellower  voice.  “There  could  be  nothing  but 
hard  duty  for  you,  even  if  it  were  possible  for  you 
to  take  the  place  of  my  son.  You  would  not  love 
me.  Don't  deny  it,”  she  said,  abruptly,  putting 
up  her  hand.  44 1 know  what  is  the  truth.  You 
don't  like  what  I did.  You  are  angry  with  me. 
You  think  I robbed  you  of  something.  You  are 
on  your  grandfather's  side,  and  you  will  always 
have  a condemnation  of  me  in  your  heart.” 

Deronda  felt  himself  under  a ban  of  silence. 
He  rose  from  his  seat  by  her,  preferring  to  stand, 
if  he  had  to  obey  that  imperious  prohibition  of  any 
tenderness.  But  his  mother  now  looked  up  at  him 
with  a new  admiration  in  her  glance,  saying, 

44  You  are  wrong  to  be  angry  with  me.  You 
are  the  better  for  what  I did.”  After  pausing  a 
little,  she  added,  abruptly, 44  And  now  tell  me 
what  you  shall  do.” 

44  Do  you  mean  now,  immediately,”  said  De- 
ronda, 44  or  as  to  the  course  of  my  future  life  ?” 

44 1 mean  in  the  future.  What  difference  will 
it  make  to  you  that  I have  told  you  about  your 
birth?” 

44  A very  great  difference,”  said  Deronda,  em- 
phatically. 44 1 can  hardly  think  of  any  thing 
that  would  make  a greater  difference.” 

44  What  shall  you  do,  then?”  said  the  Princess, 
with  more  sharpness.  44  Make  yourself  just  like 
your  grandfather — be  wh&t  he  wished  you— turn 
yourself  into  a Jew  like  him  ?” 

44  That  is  impossible.  The  effect  of  my  educa- 
tion can  never  be  done  away  with.  The  Chris- 
tian sympathies  in  which  my  mind  was  reared 


j can  never  die  out  of  me,”  said  Deronda,  with  in- 
creasing tenacity  of  tone.  44  But  I consider  it  my 
duty — it  is  the  impulse  of  my  feeling — to  identify 
myself,  as  far  as  possible,  with  my  hereditary  peo- 
ple, and  if  I can  see  any  work  to  be  done  for  them 
that  I can  give  my  soul  and  hand  to,  I shall  choose 
to  do  it.” 

His  mother  had  her  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  a 
wondering  speculation,  examining  his  face  as  if 
she  thought  that  by  close  attention  she  could  read 
a difficult  language  there.  He  bore  her  gaze  very 
firmly,  sustained  by  a resolute  opposition,  which 
was  the  expression  of  his  fullest  self.  She  bent 
toward  him  a little,  and  said,  with  a decisive  em- 
phasis, 

44  You  are  in  love  with  a Jewess.” 

Deronda  colored,  and  said, 44  My  reasons  would 
be  independent  of  any  such  fad” 

44 1 know  better.  I have  seen  what  men  are,” 
said  the  Princess,  peremptorily.  44  Tell  me  the 
truth.  She  is  a Jewess  who  will  not  accept  any 
one  but  a Jew.  There  are  a few  such,”  she  add- 
ed, with  a touch  of  scorn. 

Deronda  had  that  objection  to  answer  which 
we  all  have  known  in  speaking  to  those  who  are 
too  certain  of  their  own  fixed  interpretations  to 
be  enlightened  by  any  thing  we  may  say.  But 
besides  this,  the  point  immediately  in  question 
was  one  on  which  he  felt  a repugnance  either  to 
deny  or  affirm.  He  remained  silent,  and  she  pres- 
ently said, 

14  You  love  her  as  your  father  loved  me,  and 
she  draws  you  after  her  as  I drew  him.” 

Those  words  touched  Deronda's  filial  imagina- 
tion, and  some  tenderness  in  his  glance  was  taken 
by  his  mother  as  an  assent  She  went  on  with 
rising  passion.  44  But  I was  leading  him  the  oth- 
er way.  And  now  your  grandfather  is  getting  his 
| revenge.” 

j 44  Mother,”  said  Deronda,  remonstrantly, 44  don't 
let  us  think  of  it  in  that  way.  I will  admit  that 
there  may  come  some  benefit  from  the  education 
you  chose  for  me.  I prefer  cherishing  the  benefit 
with  gratitude  to  dwelling  with  resentment  on  the 
injury.  I think  it  would  have  been  right  that  I 
should  have  been  brought  up  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  I was  a Jew,  but  it  must  always  have 
been  a good  to  me  to  have  as  wide  an  instruction 
and  sympathy  as  possible.  And  now,  you  have 
restored  me  my  inheritance— events  have  brought 
a fuller  restitution  than  you  could  have  made — 
you  have  been  saved  from  robbing  my  people  of 
my  service  and  me  of  my  duty : can  you  not  bring 
your  whole  soul  to  consent  to  this  ?” 

Deronda  paused  in  his  pleading:  his  mother 
looked  at  him  listcningly,  as  if  the  cadence  of  his 
voice  were  taking  her  ear,  yet  she  shook  her  head 
slowly.  He  began  again  even  more  urgently : 

44  You  have  told  me  that  you  sought  what  you 
held  the  best  for  me : open  your  heart  to  relent- 
ing and  love  toward  my  grandfather,  who  sought 
what  he  held  the  best  for  you.” 

44  Not  for  me,  no,”  she  said,*  shaking  her  head 
with  more  absolute  denial,  and  folding  her  arms 
tightly.  44 1 tell  you,  he  never  thought  of  his 
daughter  except  as  an  instrument  Because  I 
had  wants  outside  his  purpose,  I was  to  be  put 
in  a frame  and  tortured.  If  that  is  the  right  law 
for  the  world,  I will  not  say  that  I love  it.  If  my 
acta  were  wrong — if  it  is  God  who  is  exacting 
from  me  that  I should  deliver  up  what  I withheld 
— who  is  punishing  me  because  I deceived  my 
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father  and  did  not  warn  him  that  I should  con- 
tradict his  trust — well,  I have  told  every  thing.  I 
have  done  what  I could.  And  your  soul  consents. 
That  is  enough.  I have,  after  all,  been  the  instru- 
ment my  father  wanted. — 4 1 desire  a grandson 
who  shall  have  a true  Jewish  heart.  Every  Jew 
should  rear  his  family  as  if  he  hoped  that  a De- 
liverer might  spring  from  it.’  ” 

In  uttering  these  last  sentences  the  Princess 
narrowed  her  eyes,  waved  her  head  up  and  down, 
and  spoke  slowly  with  a new  kind  of  chest-voice, 
as  if  she  were  quoting  unwillingly. 

44  Were  those  my  grandfather’s  words  ?”  said 
Deronda. 

44  Yes,  yes ; and  you  will  find  them  written.  I 
wanted  to  thwart  him,”  said  the  Princess,  with  a 
sudden  outburst  of  the  passion  she  had  shown 
in  the  former  interview.  Then  she  added,  more 
slowly,  44You  would  have  me  love  what  I have 
hated  from  the  time  I was  so  high” — here  she 
held  her  left  hand  a yard  from  the  floor.  44  That 
can  never  be.  But  what  does  it  matter?  His 
yoke  has  been  on  me  whether  I loved  it  or  not. 
You  are  the  grandson  he  wanted.  You  speak 
as  men  do — as  if  you  felt  yourself  wise.  What 
does  it  all  mean  ?” 

Her  tone  was  abrupt  and  scornfuL  Deronda, 
in  his  pained  feeling,  and  under  the  solemn  ur- 
gency of  the  moment,  had  to  keep  a clutching 
remembrance  of  their  relationship,  lest  his  words 
should  become  cruel.  He  began  in  a deep,  en- 
treating tone : 

“Mother,  don’t  say  that  I feel  myself  wise. 
We  are  set  in  the  midst  of  difficulties.  I see  no 
other  way  to  get  any  clearness  than  by  being 
truthful — not  by  keeping  back  facts  which  may  j 
— which  should  carry  obligation  within  them — 
which  should  make  the  only  guidance  toward 
duty.  No  wonder  if  such  facts  come  to  reveal 
themselves  in  spite  of  concealments.  The  effects 
prepared  by  generations  are  likely  to  triumph  over 
a contrivance  which  would  bend  them  all  to  the 
satisfaction  of  self.  Your  will  was  strong,  but 
my  grandfather’s  trust  which  you  accepted  and 
did  not  fulfill — what  you  call  his  yoke — is  the 
expression  of  something  stronger,  with  deeper, 
farther-spreading  roots,  knit  Into  the  foundations 
of  sacrcdneBs  for  all  men.  You  renounced  me — 
you  still  banish  me — as  a son” — there  was  an  in- 
voluntary movement  of  indignation  in  Deronda’s 
voice — 44  but  that  stronger  Something  has  deter- 
mined that  I shall  be  all  the  more  the  grandson 
whom  also  you  willed  to  annihilate.” 

His  mother  was  watching  him  fixedly,  and  again 
her  face  gathered  admiration.  After  a moment’s 
Bilence  she  said,  in  a low  persuasive  tone, 

44  Sit  down  again,”  and  he  obeyed,  placing  him- 
self beside  her.  She  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der and  went  on : 

44  You  rebuke  me.  Well — I am  the  loser.  And 
you  are  angry  because  I banish  you.  What  could 
you  do  for  me  but  weaiY  your  own  patience? 
Your  toother  is  a shattered  woman.  My  sense 
of  life  is  little  more  than  a sense  of  what  was — 
except  when  the  pain  is  present.  You  reproach 
me  that  I parted  with  you.  I had  joy  enough 
without  you  then.  Now  you  are  come  back  to 
me,  and  I can  not  make  you  a joy.  Have  you  the 
cursing  spirit  of  the  Jew  in  yon?  Are  you  not 
able  to  forgive  me  ? Shall  you  be  glad  to  think 
that  I am  punished  because  I was  not  a Jewish 
mother  to  you  ?” 


44  How  can  you  ask  me  that  ?”  said  Deronda, 
remonstrantly.  44  Have  I not  besought  you  that 
I might  now  at  least  be  a son  to  you  ? My  grief 
is  that  you  have  declared  me  helpless  to  comfort 
you.  I would  give  up  much  that  is  dear  for  the 
sake  of  soothing  your  anguish.” 

44  You  shall  give  up  nothing,”  said  his  mother, 
with  the  hurry  of  agitation.  44  You  shall  be  hap- 
py. You  shall  let  me  think  of  you  as  happy.  I 
shall  have  done  you  no  harm.  You  have  no  rea- 
son to  curse  me.  You  shall  feel  for  me  as  they 
feel  for  the  dead  whom  they  say  prayers  for — you 
shall  long  that  I may  be  freed  from  all  suffering 
— from  all  punishment.  And  I shall  see  you  in- 
stead of  always  seeing  your  grandfather.  Is  any 
harm  come  to  him  because  the  eleven  years  went 
by  with  no  wretched  Kaddixh  said  for  him  ? I 
can  not  tell.  If  you  think  Kadduth  will  help  me 
— say  it,  say  it.  You  will  come  between  me  and 
the  dead.  When  I am  in  your  mind,  you  will  look 
as  you  do  now — always  as  if  you  were  a tender 
son— always  as  if  I had  been  a tender  mother.” 

She  seemed  resolved  that  her  agitation  should 
not  conquer  her,  but  he  felt  her  hand  trembling 
on  bis  shoulder.  Deep,  deep  compassion  hemmed 
in  all  words.  With  a face  of  beseeching  he  put 
his  arm  round  her  and  pressed  her  head  tenderly 
under  his.  They  sat  so  for  some  moments.  Then 
she  lifted  her  head  again  and  rose  from  her  seat 
with  a great  sigh,  as  if  in  that  breath  she  were 
dismissing  a weight  of  thoughts.  Deronda,  stand- 
ing in  front  of  her,  felt  that  the  parting  was  near. 
But  one  of  her  swift  alternations  had  come  upon 
his  mother. 

44  Is  she  beautiful  ?”  she  said,  abruptly, 

44  Who  ?”  said  Deronda,  changing  color. 

44  The  woman  you  love.” 

It  was  not  a moment  for  deliberate  explana- 
tion. He  was  obliged  to  say, 44  Yes.” 

44  Not  ambitious  ?” 

44  No,  I think  not” 

“ Not  one  who  must  have  a path  of  her  own  ?” 

44 1 think  her  nature  is  not  given  to  make  great 
claims.” 

44  She  is  not  like  that  ?”  said  the  Princess,  tak- 
ing from  her  wallet  a miniature  with  jewels  round 
it,  and  holding  it  before  her  son.  It  was  her  own 
in  all  the  fire  of  youth,  and  as  Deronda  looked  at 
it  with  admiring  sadness  she  said, 41  Had  I not  a 
rightful  claim  to  be  something  more  than  a mere 
daughter  and  mother  ? The  voice  and  the  genius 
matched  the  face.  Whatever  else  was  wrong, 
acknowledge  that  I had  a right  to  be  an  artist, 
though  my  father’s  will  was  against  it  My  na- 
ture gave  me  a charter.” 

44 1 do  acknowledge  that,”  said  Deronda,  look- 
ing from  the  miniature  to  her  face,  which  even  in 
its  worn  pallor  had  an  expression  of  living  force 
beyond  any  thing  that  the  pencil  could  show. 

44  Will  you  take  the  portrait  ?”  said  the  Princess, 
more  gently.  44  If  she  is  a kind  woman,  teach  her 
to  think  of  me  kindly.” 

41 1 shall  be  grateful  for  the  portrait,”  said  De- 
ronda ; “but — I ought  to  say,  I have  no  assurance 
that  she  whom  I love  will  have  any  love  for  me. 
I have  kept  silence.” 

44  Who  and  what  is  she  ?”  said  the  mother. 
The  question  seemed  a command. 

4MShe  was  brought  up  as  a singer  for  the  stage,” 
said  Deronda,  with  inward  reluctance.  44  Her  fa- 
ther took  her  away  early  from  her  mother,  and 
her  life  has  been  unhappy.  She  is  very  young — 
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only  twenty.  Her  father  wished  to  bring  her  op 
in  disregard — even  in  dislike— of  her  Jewish  ori- 

Stky  but  she  has  dung  with  all  her  affection  to 
e memory  of  her  mother  and  the  fellowship  of 
her  people.” 

44  Ah ! like  you.  She  is  attached  to  the  Juda- 
ism she  knows  nothing  of,”  said  the  Princess, 
peremptorily.  44  That  is  poetry — fit  to  last  through 
an  opera  night.  Is  she  fond  of  her  artist's  life- 
is  her  singing  worth  any  thing  ?” 

“Her  singing  is  exquisite.  But  her  voice  is 
not  suited  to  the  stage.  I think  that  the  artist's 
life  has  been  made  repugnant  to  her.” 

“Why,  she  is  made  for  you,  then.  Sir  Hugo 
said  you  were  bitterly  against  being  a singer,  and 
I can  see  that  you  would  never  have  let  yourself 
be  merged  in  a wife,  as  your  father  was.” 

“ I repeat,”  said  Deronda,  emphatically — “ I 
repeat  that  I have  no  assurance  of  her  love  for 
me,  of  the  possibility  that  we  can  ever  be  united. 
Other  things — painful  issues — may  lie  before  me. 
I have  always  felt  that  I should  prepare  myself 
to  renounce,  not  cherish,  that  prospect  But  I 
suppose  I might  feel  so  of  happiness  in  general 
Wnether  it  may  come  or  not,  one  should  try  and 
prepare  one’s  self  to  do  without  it.'* 

“ Do  you  feel  in  that  way  f " said  his  mother, 
laying  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  perusing 
his  face,  while  she  spoke  in  a low  meditative  tone, 
pausing  between  her  sentences.  “ Poor  boy ! — 
X wonder  how  it  would  have  been  if  I had  kept 
you  with  me — whether  you  would  have  turned 
your  heart  to  the  old  things — against  mine — 
and  we  should  have  quarreled — your  grandfather 
would  have  been  in  you — and  you  would  have 
hampered  my  life  with  your  young  growth  from 
the  old  root.” 

44 1 think  my  affection  might  have  lasted  through 
all  our  quarreling,”  Baid  Deronda,  saddened  more 
and  more, 44  and  that  would  not  have  hampered — 
surely  it  would  have  enriched  your  life.” 

44  Not  then,  not  then — I did  not  want  it  then 
— I might  have  been  glad  of  it  now,”  said  the 
mother,  with  a bitter  melancholy, 44  if  I could  have 
been  glad  of  any  thing.” 

44  But  you  love  your  other  children,  and  they 
love  you  ?”  said  Deronda,  anxiously. 

44  Oh  yes,”  she  answered,  as  to  a question  about 
a matter  of  course,  while  she  folded  her  arms 
again.  44  But,”  she  added,  in  a deeper  tone,  44 1 
am  not  a loving  woman.  That  is  the  truth.  It 
is  a talent  to  love — I lacked  it  Others  have 
loved  me — and  I have  acted  their  love.  I know 
very  well  what  love  makes  of  men  and  women 
— it  is  subjection.  It  takes  another  for  a larger 
•elf,  inclosing  this  one” — she  pointed  to  her  own 
bosom.  44 1 was  never  willingly  subject  to  any 
man.  Men  have  been  subject  to  me.” 

44  Perhaps  the  man  who  was  subject  was  the 
happier  of  the  two,”  said  Deronda — not  with  a 
•mile,  but  with  a grave,  sad  sense  of  his  mother's 
privation. 

44  Perhaps — but  I was  happy — for  a few  years 
I was  happy.  If  I had  not  been  afraid  of  defeat 
and  failure,  I might  have  gone  on.  I miscalcu- 
lated. What  then  ? It  is  all  over.  Another 
life  1 Men  talk  of  4 another  life,'  as  if  it  only  be- 
gan on  the  other  side  of  the  grave.  I have  long 
entered  on  another  life.”  With  the  last  words 
•he  raised  her  arms  till  they  were  bare  to  the 
elbow,  her  brow  was  contracted  in  one  deep  fold, 
her  eyes  were  closed,  her  voioe  was  smothered : 
Vol.  LUL— Na  81 6.-89 
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in  her  dusky  flame-colored  garment,  she  looked 
like  a dreamed  visitant  from  some  region  of  de- 
parted mortals. 

Deronda’s  feeling  was  wrought  to  a pitch  of 
acuteness  in  which  he  was  no  longer  quite  master 
of  himself.  He  gave  an  audible  sob.  His  moth- 
er, opening  her  eyes,  and  letting  her  hands  again 
rest  on  his  shoulders,  said, 

44  Good-by,  my  son,  good-by.  We  shall  hear  no 
more  of  each  other.  Kiss  me.” 

He  clasped  his  arms  round  her  neck,  and  they 
kissed  each  other. 

Deronda  did  not  know  how  he  got  out  of  the 
room.  He  felt  an  older  man.  AH  his  boyish 
yearnings  and  anxieties  about  his  mother  had 
vanished.  He  had  gone  through  a tragic  expe- 
rience which  must  forever  solemnize  his  life,  and 
deepen  the  significance  of  the  acts  by  which  he 
bound  himself  to  others. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

41  The  unwilling  brain 

Feigns  often  what  it  would  not;  and  we  trust 

Imagination  with  such  fantasies 

As  the  tongue  dares  not  fashion  into  words; 

Which  have  no  words,  their  horror  makes  them  dim 
To  the  mind's  eye.”  — Shells*. 

Madonna  Pla,  whose  husband,  feeling  himself 
injured  by  her,  took  her  to  his  castle  amidst  the 
swampy  flats  of  the  Maremma  and  got  rid  of  her 
there,  makes  a pathetic  figure  in  Dante's  Purga- 
tory, among  the  sinners  who  repented  at  the  last 
and  desire  to  be  remembered  compassionately  by 
their  fellow-countrymen.  We  know  little  about 
the  grounds  of  mutual  discontent  between  the 
Siennese  couple,  but  we  may  infer  with  some  con- 
fidence that  the  husband  had  never  been  a very 
delightful  companion,  and  that  on  the  flats  of  the 
Maremma  his  disagreeable  manners  had  a back- 
ground which  threw  them  out  remarkably ; whence, 
in  his  desire  to  punish  his  wife  to  the  uttermost, 
the  nature  of  things  was  so  far  against  him  that 
in  relieving  himself  of  her  he  could  not  avoid 
making  the  relief  mutual.  And  thus,  without  any 
hardness  to  the  poor  Tuscan  lady  who  had  her 
deliverance  long  ago,  one  may  feel  warranted  in 
thinking  of  her  with  a less  sympathetic  interest 
than  of  the  better-known  Gwendolen,  who,  instead 
of  being  delivered  from  her  errors  on  earth  and 
cleansed  from  their  effect  in  purgatory,  is  at  the 
very  height  of  her  entanglement  in  those  fatal 
meshes  which  are  woven  within  more  closely  than 
without,  and  often*  make  the  inward  torture  dis- 
proportionate to  what  is  discernible  as  outward 
cause. 

In  taking  his  wife  with  him  on  a yachting  ex- 
pedition, Grandcourt  had  no  intention  to  get  rid 
of  her ; on  the  contrary,  he  wanted  to  feel  more 
securely  that  she  was  his  to  do  as  he  liked  with, 
and  to  make  her  feel  it  also.  Moreover,  he  was 
himself  very  fond  of  yachting:  its  dreamy  do- 
nothing  absolutism,  unmolested  by  social  de- 
mands, suited  his  disposition,  and  he  did  not  In 
the  least  regard  it  as  an  equivalent  for  the  dreari- 
ness of  the  Maremma.  He  had  his  reasons  for 
carrying  Gwendolen  out  of  reach,  but  they  were 
not  reasons  that  can  seem  black  in  the  mere 
statement  He  suspected  a growing  spirit  of 
opposition  in  her,  and  his  feeling  about  the  senti- 
mental inclination  she  betrayed  for  Deronda  was 
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what  in  another  man  he  would  have  called  jeal- 
ousy. In  himself  it  seemed  merely  a resolution 
to  put  an  end  to  such  foolery  as  must  have  been 
going  on  in  that  pre-arranged  visit  of  Deronda’s 
which  he  had  divined  and  interrupted. 

And  Grandcourt  might  have  pleaded  that  he 
was  perfectly  justified  in  taking  care  that  his 
wife  should  fulfill  the  obligations  Bhe  had  accept- 
ed. Her  marriage  was  a contract  where  all  the 
ostensible  advantages  were  on  her  side,  and  it 
was  only  one  of  those  advantages  that  her  hus- 
band should  use  his  power  to  hinder  her  from  any 
injurious  self-oommittal  or  unsuitable  behavior. 
He  knew  quite  well  that  she  had  not  married  him 
— had  not  overcome  her  repugnance  to  certain 
facts— out  of  love  to  him  personally ; he  had  won 
her  by  the  rank  and  luxuries  he  had  to  give  her, 
and  these  she  had  got:  he  had  fulfilled  his  side  of 
the  contract. 

And  Gwendolen,  we  know,  was  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  situation.  She  could  not  excuse 
herself  by  saying  that  there  had  been  a tacit  part 
of  the  contract  on  her  side,  namely,  that  she 
meant  to  rule  and  have  her  own  way.  With  all 
her  early  indulgence  in  the  disposition  to  domi- 
nate, she  was  not  one  of  the  narrow-brained 
women  who  through  life  regard  all  their  own 
selfish  demands  as  rights,  and  every  claim  upon 
themselves  as  an  injury.  She  had  a root  of  con- 
science in  her,  and  the  process  of  purgatory  had 
begun  for  her  on  the  green  earth : she  knew  that 
she  had  been  wrong. 

But  now  enter  into  the  soul  of  this  young  creat- 
ure as  she  found  herself,  with  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean dividing  her  from  the  world,  on  the  tiny 
plank-island  of  a yacht,  the  domain  of  the  hus- 
band to  whom  she  felt  that  she  had  sold  herself, 
and  had  been  paid  the  strict  price — nay,  paid 
more  than  she  had  dared  to  ask  in  the  hand- 
some maintenance  of  her  mother : — the  husband 
to  whom  she  had  sold  her  truthfulness  and  sense 
of  justice,  so  that  he  held  them  throttled  into  si- 
lence, collared  and  dragged  behind  him  to  wit- 
ness what  he  would,  without  remonstrance. 

What  had  she  to  complain  of  ? The  yacht  was 
of  the  prettiest ; the  cabin  fitted  up  to  perfection, 
smelling  of  cedar,  soft-cushioned,  hung  with  silk, 
expanded  with  mirrors ; the  crew  such  as  suited 
an  elegant*  toy,  one  of  them  having  even  ringlets, 
as  well  as  a bronze  complexion  and  fine  teeth ; 
and  Mr.  Lush  was  not  there,  for  he  had  taken  his 
way  back  to  England  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  all 
and  every  thing  on  board.  Moreover,  Gwendolen 
herself  liked  the  sea : it  did  not  make  her  ill ; and 
to  observe  the  rigging  of  the  wessel  and  forecast 
the  necessary  adjustments  was  a sort  of  amuse- 
ment that  might  have  gratified  her  activity  and 
enjoyment  of  imaginary  rule;  the  weather  was 
fine,  and  they  were  coasting  southward,  where 
even  the  rain-furrowed,  heat-cracked  clay  becomes 
gem-like  with  purple  shadows,  and  where  one  may 
Moat  between  blue  and  blue  in  an  open-eyed  dream 
that  the  world  has  done  with  sorrow. 

But  what  can  still  that  hunger  of  the  heart 
which  sickens  the  eye  for  beauty,  and  makes  sweet- 
scented  ease  an  oppression  ? What  sort  of  Mos- 
lem paradise  would  quiet  the  terrible  fury  of  mor- 
al repulsion  and  cowed  resistance  which,  like  an 
eating  pain  intensifying  into  torture,  concentrates 
the  mind  in  that  poisonous  misery  ? While  Gwen- 
dolen, throned  on  her  cushions  at  evening,  and 
beholding  the  glory  of  sea  and  sky  softening  as 


if  with  boundless  love  around  her,  was  hoping 
that  Grandcourt  in  his  march  up  and  down  was 
not  going  to  pause  near  her,  not  going  to  look  at 
her  or  speak  to  her,  some  woman  under  a smoky 
sky,  obliged  to  consider  the  price  of  eggs  in  ar- 
ranging her  dinner,  was  listening  for  the  music 
of  a footstep  that  would  remove  all  risk  from  her 
foretaste  of  joy ; some  couple,  bending,  cheek  by 
cheek,  over  a bit  of  work  done  by  the  one  and 
delighted  in  by  the  other,  were  reckoning  the 
earnings  that  would  make  them  rich  enough  for 
a holiday  among  the  furze  and  heather. 

Had  Grandcourt  the  least  conception  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  breast  of  this  wife?  He 
conceived  that  she  did  not  love  him:  but  was 
that  necessary  ? She  was  under  his  power,  and 
he  was  not  accustomed  to  soothe  himself,  as  some 
cheerfully  disposed  persons  are,  with  the  convic- 
tion that  he  was  very  generally  and  justly  beloved. 
But  what  lay  quite  away  from  his  conception  was, 
that  she  could  have  any  special  repulsion  for  him 
personally.  How  could  she  ? He  himself  knew 
what  personal  repulsion  was — nobody  better : his 
mind  was  much  furnished  with  a sense  of  what 
brutes  his  fellow-creatures  were,  both  masculine 
and  feminine ; what  odious  familiarities  they  had, 
what  smirks,  what  modes  of  flourishing  their 
handkerchiefs,  what  costume,  what  lavender-wa- 
ter, what  bulging  eyes,  and  what  foolish  notions 
of  making  themselves  agreeable  by  remarks  which 
were  not  wanted.  In  this  critical  view  of  man- 
kind there  was  an  affinity  between  him  and 
Gwendolen  before  their  marriage,  and  we  know 
that  she  had  been  attractingly  wrought  upon  by 
the  refined  negations  he  presented  to  her.  Henoe 
he  understood  her  repulsion  for  Lush.  But  how 
was  he  to  understand  or  conceive  her  present 
repulsion  for  Henleigh  Grandcourt  ? Some  men 
bring  themselves  to  believe,  and  not  merely  main- 
tain, the  non-existence  of  an  external  world ; a 
few  others  believe  themselves  objects  of  repul- 
sion to  a woman  without  being  told  so  in  plain 
language.  But  Grandcourt  did  not  belong  to  this 
eccentric  body  of  thinkers.  He  had  all  his  life 
had  reason  to  take  a flattering  view  of  his  own 
attractiveness,  and  to  place  himself  in  fine  antith- 
esis to  the  men  who,  he  saw  at  once,  must  be  re- 
volting to  a woman  of  taste.  He  had  no  idea  of 
a moral  repulsion,  and  could  not  have  believed,  if 
he  had  been  told  it,  that  there  may  be  a resent- 
ment and  disgust  which  will  gradually  make 
beauty  more  detestable  than  ugliness,  through 
exasperation  at  that  outward  virtue  in  which 
hateful  things  can  flaunt  themselves  or  find  a 
supercilious  advantage. 

How,  then,  could  Grandoourt  divine  what  was 
going  on  in  Gwendolen’s  breast  ? 

For  their  behavior  to  each  other  scandalized 
no  observer — not  even  the  foreign  maid  warrant- 
ed against  seasickness ; nor  Grandoourt’s  own  ex- 
perienced valet ; still  less  the  picturesque  crew, 
who  regarded  them  as  a model  couple  in  high 
life.  Their  companionship  consisted  chiefly  in  a 
well-bred  silence.  Grandcourt  had  no  humorous 
observations  at  which  Gwendolen  could  refuse  to 
smile,  no  chitchat  to  make  small  occasions  of 
dispute.  He  was  perfectly  polite  in  arranging  an 
additional  garment  over  her  when  needful,  and  in 
handing  her  any  object  that  he  perceived  her  to 
need,  and  she  could  not  fall  into  the  vulgarity  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  such  politeness  rudely. 

Grandcourt  put  up  his  telescope  and  said, 
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4<  There's  a plantation  of  sugar-canes  at  the  foot 
of  that  rock : should  you  like  to  look  ?” 

Gwendolen  said,  “ Yes,  please,"  remembering 
that  she  must  try  and  interest  herself  in  sugar- 
canes  as  something  outside  her  personal  affairs. 
Then  Grandcourt  would  walk  up  and  down  and 
smoke  for  a long  while,  pausing  occasionally  to 
point  out  a sail  on  the  horizon,  and  at  last  would 
seat  himself  and  look  at  Gwendolen  with  his  nar- 
row, immovable  gaze,  as  if  she  were  part  of  the 
complete  yacht;  while  she,  conscious  of  being 
looked  at,  was  exerting  her  ingenuity  not  to  meet 
his  eyes.  At  dinner  he  would  remark  that  the 
fruit  was  getting  stale,  and  they  must  put  in  some- 
where for  more ; or,  observing  that  she  did  not 
drink  the  wine,  he  asked  her  if  she  would  like 
any  other  kind  better.  A lady  was  obliged  to 
respond  to  these  things  suitably ; and  even  if  she 
had  not  shrunk  from  quarreling  on  other  grounds, 
quarreling  with  Grandcourt  was  impossible : she 
might  as  well  have  made  angry  remarks  to  a dan- 
gerous serpent  ornamentally  coiled  in  her  cabin 
without  invitation.  And  what  sort  of  dispute 
could  a woman  of  any  pride  and  dignity  begin 
on  a yacht  ? 

Grandcourt  had  an  intense  satisfaction  in  lead- 
ing his  wife  captive  after  this  fashion : it  gave 
their  life  on  a small  scale  a royal  representation 
and  publicity  in  which  every  thing  familiar  was 
got  rid  of,  and  every  body  must  do  what  was  ex- 
pected of  them,  whatever  might  be  their  private 
protest— the  protest  (kept  strictly  private)  adding 
to  the  piquancy  of  despotism. 

To  Gwendolen,  who,  even  in  the  freedom  of 
her  maiden  time,  had  had  very  faint  glimpses 
of  any  heroism  or  sublimity,  the  medium  that 
now  thrust  itself  every  where  before  her  view 
was  this  husband  and  her  relation  to  him.  The 
beings  closest  to  us,  whether  in  love  or  hate,  are 
often  virtually  our  interpreters  of  the  world,  and 
some  feather-headed  gentleman  or  lady  whom  in 
passing  we  regret  to  take  as  legal  tender  for  a 
human  being  may  be  acting  as  a melancholy  the- 
ory of  life  in  the  minds  of  those  who  live  with 
them — like  a piece  of  yellow  and  wavy  glass  that 
distorts  form  and  makes  color  an  affliction.  Their 
trivial  sentences,  their  petty  standards,  their  low 
suspicions,  their  loveless  ennm,  may  be  making 
somebody  else’s  life  no  better  than  a promenade 
through  a pantheon  of  ugly  idols.  Gwendolen 
had  that  kind  of  window  before  her,  affecting 
the  distant  equally  with  the  near.  Some  unhap- 
py wives  are  soothed  by  the  possibility  that  they 
may  become  mothers ; but  Gwendolen  felt  that 
to  desire  a child  for  herself  would  have  been  a 
consenting  to  the  completion  of  the  injury  she 
had  been  guilty  of.  She  was  reduced  to  dread 
lest  she  should  become  a mother.  It  was  not  the 
image  of  a new  sweetly  budding  life  that  came 
as  a vision  of  deliverance  from  the  monotony  of 
distaste:  it  was  an  image  of  another  sort.  In 
the  irritable,  fluctuating  stages  of  despair,  gleams 
of  hope  came  in  the  form  of  some  possible  acci- 
dent To  dwell  on  the  benignity  of  accident  was 
a refuge  from  worse  temptation. 

The  imbitterment  of  hatred  is  often  as  unac- 
countable to  on-lookers  as  the  growth  of  devoted 
love,  and  it  not  only  seems,  but  is  really,  out  of 
direct  relation  with  any  outward  causes  to  be  al- 
leged. Passion  is  of  the  nature  of  seed,  and  finds 
nourishment  within,  tending  to  a predominance 
which  determines  all  currents  toward  itself,  and  I 


makes  the  whole  life  its  tributary.  And  the  in- 
tensest  form  of  hatred  is  that  rooted  in  fear,  which 
compels  to  silence  and  drives  vehemence  into  a 
constructive  vindictiveness,  an  imaginary  annihi- 
lation of  the  detested  object,  something  like  the 
hidden  rites  of  vengeance  with  which  the  perse- 
cuted have  made  a dark  vent  for  their  rage,  and 
soothed  their  suffering  into  dumbness.  Such 
hidden  rites  went  on  in  the  secrecy  of  Gwendo- 
len's mind,  but  not  with  soothing  effect — rather 
with  the  effect  of  a struggling  terror.  Side  by 
side  with  the  dread  of  her  husband  had  grown  the 
self -dread  which  urged  her  to  flee  from  the  pur- 
suing images  wrought  by  her  pent-up  impulse. 
The  vision  of  her  past  wrong-doing,  and  what  it 
had  brought  on  her,  came  with  a pale  ghastly 
illumination  over  every  imagined  deed  that  was  a 
rash  effort  at  freedom,  such  as  she  had  made  in 
her  marriage.  Moreover,  she  had  learned  to  see 
all  her  acts  through  the  impression  they  would 
make  on  Deronda : whatever  relief  might  come  to 
her,  she  could  not  sever  it  from  the  judgment  of 
her  that  would  be  created  in  his  mind.  Not  one 
word  of  flattery,  of  indulgence,  of  dependence  on 
her  favor,  could  be  fastened  on  by  her  in  all  their 
intercourse,  to  weaken  his  restraining  power  over 
her  (in  this  way  Deronda’s  effort  over  himself 
was  repaid) ; and  amidst  the  dreary  uncertainties 
of  her  spoiled  life  the  possible  remedies  that  lay 
in  his  mind,  nay,  the  remedy  that  lay  in  her  feel- 
ing for  him,  made  her  only  hope.  He  seemed  to 
her  a terrible-browed  angel  from  whom  she  could 
not  think  of  concealing  any  deed  so  as  to  win  an 
ignorant  regard  from  him : it  belonged  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  relation  that  she  should  be  truthful, 
for  his  power  over  her  had  begun  in  the  raising 
of  a self -discontent  which  could  be  satisfied  only 
by  genuine  change.  But  in  no  concealment  had 
she  now  any  confidence : her  vision  of  what  she 
had  to  dread  took  more  decidedly  than  ever  the 
form  of  some  fiercely  impulsive  deed,  committed 
as  in  a dream  that  she  would  instantaneously 
wake  from  to  find  the  effects  real  though  the  im- 
ages had  been  false:  to  find  death  under  her 
hands,  but  instead  of  darkness,  daylight ; instead 
of  satisfied  hatred,  the  dismay  of  guilt ; instead  of 
freedom,  the  palsy  of  a new  terror — a white  dead 
face  from  which  she  was  forever  trying  to  flee 
and  forever  held  back.  She  remembered  Deron- 
da’s words:  they  were  continually  recurring  in 
her  thought : 

14  Turn  your  fear  into  a safeguard.  Keep  your 
dread  fixed  on  the  idea  of  increasing  your  remorse. 

Take  your  fear  as  a safeguard.  It  is  like 

quickness  of  hearing.  It  may  make  consequences 
passionately  present  to  you.” 

And  so  it  was.  In  Gwendolen's  consciousness 
Temptation  and  Dread  met  and  stared  like  two 
pale  phantoms,  each  seeing  itself  in  the  other — 
each  obstructed  by  its  own  image ; and  all  the 
while  her  fuller  self  beheld  the  apparitions  and 
sobbed  for  deliverance  from  them. 

Inarticulate  prayers,  no  more  definite  than  a 
cry,  often  swept  6ut  from  her  into  the  vast  sip 
lence,  unbroken  except  by  her  husband's  breathe 
ing,  or  the  plash  of  the  wave,  or  the  creaking  of 
the  masts;  but  if  ever  she  thought  of  definite 
help,  it  took  the  form  of  Deronda's  presence  and 
words,  of  the  sympathy  he  might  have  for  her,  of 
the  direction  he  might  give  her.  It  was  some- 
times after  a white-lipped,  fierce-eyed  temptation 
with  murdering  fingers  had  made  its  demon-visit 
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that  these  best  moments  of  inward  crying  and 
clinging  for  rescue  would  come  to  hery  and  she 
would  lie  with  wide-open  eyes  in  which  the  rising 
tears  seemed  a blessing,  and  the  thought,  “ I will 
not  mind  if  I can  keep  from  getting  wicked,” 
seemed  an  answer  to  the  indefinite  prayer. 

So  the  days  passed,  taking  them  with  light 
breezes  beyond  and  about  the  Balearic  Isles,  and 
then  to  Sardinia,  and  then  with  gentle  change 
persuading  them  northward  again  toward  Corsica. 
But  this  floating,  gently  wafted  existence,  with  its 
apparently  peaceful  influences,  was  becoming  as 
bad  as  a nightmare  to  Gwendolen. 

“How  long  are  we  to  be  yachting?”  she  ven- 
tured to  ask  one  day  after  they  had  been  touching 
at  Ajaccio,  and  the  mere  fact  of  change  in  going 
ashore  had  given  her  a relief  from  some  of  the 
thoughts  which  seemed  now  to  cling  about  the 
very  rigging  of  the  vessel,  mix  with  the  air  in 
the  red  silk  cabin  below,  and  make  the  smell  of 
the  sea  odious. 

“What  else  should  we  do?”  said  Grandcourt. 
“ Tm  not  tired  of  it.  I don’t  see  why  we  shouldn’t 
stay  out  any  length  of  time.  There’s  less  to  bore 
one  in  this  way.  And  where  would  you  go  to? 
I’m  sick  of  foreign  places.  And  we  shall  have 
enough  of  Ryelands.  Would  you  rather  be  at 
Ryelands  ?” 

“ Oh  no,”  said  Gwendolen,  indifferently,  find- 
ing all  places  alike  undesirable  as  soon  as  she 
imagined  herself  and  her  husband  in  them.  “ I 
only  wondered  how  long  you  would  like  this.” 

“ I like  yachting  longer  than  I like  any  thing 
else,”  said  Grandcourt;  “and  I had  none  last 
year.  I suppose  you  are  beginning  to  tire  of  it 
Women  are  so  confoundedly  whimsical.  They 
expect  every  thing  to  give  way  to  them.” 

“ Oh  dear  no !”  said  Gwendolen,  letting  out  her 
scorn  in  a flute-like  tone.  “ I never  expect  you 
to  give  way.” 

“Why  should  I ?”  said  Grandcourt,  with  his 
inward  voice,  looking  at  her,  and  then  choosing 
an  orange — for  they  were  at  table. 

She  made  up  her  mind  to  a length  of  yachting 
that  she  could  not  see  beyond ; but  the  next  day, 
after  a squall  which  had  made  her  rather  ill  for 
the  first  time,  he  came  down  to  her  and  said, 

“There’s  been  the  devil’s  own  work  in  the 
night.  The  skipper  says  we  shall  have  to  stay 
at  Genoa  for  a week  while  things  are  set  right” 

“ Do  you  mind  that  ?”  said  Gwendolen,  who  lay 
looking  very  white  amidst  her  white  drapery. 

“ I should  think  so.  Who  wants  to  be  broil- 
ing at  Genoa  ?” 

“ It  will  be  a change,”  said  Gwendolen,  made 
a little  incautious  by  her  languor. 

“/don’t  want  any  change.  Besides,  the  place 
Is  intolerable;  and  one  can’t  move  along  the 
roads.  I shall  go  out  in  a boat,  as  I used  to  do, 
and  manage  it  myself.  One  can  get  rid  of  a few 
hours  every  day  in  that  way,  instead  of  stiving  in 
a damnable  hotel” 

Here  was  a prospect  which  held  hope  in  it 
Gwendolen  thought  of  hours  when  she  would  be 
alone,  since  Grandcourt  would  not  want  to  take 
her  in  the  said  boat,  and  in  her  exultation  at  this 
unlooked-for  relief  she  had  wild,  contradictory 
fancies  of  what  she  might  do  with  her  freedom 
—that  “ running  away,”  which  she  had  already 
innumerable  times  seen  to  be  a worse  evil  than 
any  actual  endurance,  now  finding  new  arguments 
as  an  escape  from  her  worst  self.  Also,  visionary 


relief  on  a par  with  the  fancy  of  a prisoner  that 
the  night  wind  may  blow  down  the  wall  of  his 
prison  and  save  him  from  desperate  devices,  in- 
sinuated itself  as  a better  alternative,  lawful  to 
wish  for. 

The  fresh  current  of  expectation  revived  her 
energies,  and  enabled  her  to  take  all  things  with 
an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  that  made  a 
change  marked  enough  to  be  noticed  by  her  hus- 
band. She  watched  through  the  evening  lights 
to  the  sinking  of  the  moon  with  less  of  awed 
loneliness  than  was  habitual  to  her — nay,  with  a 
vague  impression  that  it  this  mighty  frame  of 
things  there  might  be  some  preparation  of  rescue 
for  her.  Why  not? — since  the  weather  had  just 
been  on  her  side.  This  possibility  of  hoping, 
after  her  long  fluctuation  amidst  fears,  was  like 
a first  return  of  hunger  to  the  long-languishing 
patient. 

She  was  waked  the  next  morning  by  the  cast- 
ing of  the  anchor  in  the  port  of  Genoa — waked 
from  a strangely  mixed  dream  in  which  she  felt 
herself  escaping  over  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  won- 
dering to  find  it  warmer  even  in  the  moonlight  on 
the  snow,  till  suddenly  she  met  Deronda,  who  told 
her  to  go  back. 

In  an  hour  or  so  from  that  dream  she  actually 
met  Deronda.  But  it  was  on  the  palatial  stair- 
case of  the  Italia,  where  she  was  feeling  warm  in 
her  light  woolen  dress  and  straw  hat ; and  her 
husband  was  by  her  side. 

There  was  a start  of  surprise  in  Deronda  before 
he  could  raise  his  hat  and  pass  on.  The  moment 
did  not  seem  to  favor  any  closer  greeting,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  had  last  parted 
made  him  doubtful  whether  Grandcourt  would  be 
civilly  inclined  to  him. 

The  doubt  might  certainly  have  been  changed 
into  a disagreeable  certainty ; for  Grandcourt,  on 
this  unaccountable  appearance  of  Deronda  at  Gen- 
oa of  all  places,  immediately  tried  to  conceive  how 
there  could  have  been  an  arrangement  between 
him  and  Gwendolen.  It  is  true  that  before  they 
were  well  in  their  rooms  he  had  seen  how  difficult 
it  was  to  shape  such  an  arrangement  with  any 
probability,  being  too  cool-headed  to  find  it  at 
once  easily  credible  that  Gwendolen  had  not  only 
while  in  London  hastened  to  inform  Deronda  of 
the  yachting  project,  but  had  posted  a letter  to 
him  from  Marseilles  or  Barcelona,  advising  him  to 
travel  to  Genoa  in  time  for  the  chance  of  meeting 
her  there,  or  of  receiving  a letter  from  her  telling 
of  some  other  destination — all  which  must  have 
implied  a miraculous  foreknowledge  in  her,  and 
in  Deronda  a bird-like  facility  in  flying  about 
and  perching  idly.  Still,  he  was  there,  and  though 
Grandcourt  would  not  make  a fool  of  himself  by 
fabrications  that  others  might  call  preposterous, 
he  was  not,  for  all  that,  disposed  to  admit  fully 
that  Deronda’s  presence  was,  so  far  as  Gwendolen 
was  concerned,  a mere  accident  It  was  a dis- 
gusting fact ; that  was  enough ; and  no  doubt  she 
was  well  pleased.  A man  out  of  temper  does  not 
wait  for  proofs  before  feeling  toward  all  things 
animate  and  inanimate  as  if  tney  were  in  a con- 
spiracy against  him,  but  at  once  thrashes  his  horse 
or  kicks  his  dog  in  oonsequence.  Grandcourt  felt 
toward  Gwendolen  and  Deronda  as  if  he  knew 
them  to  be  in  a conspiracy  against  him,  and  here 
was  an  event  in  league  with  them.  What  he  took 
for  clearly  certain — and  so  far  he  divined  the 
truth — was  that  Gwendolen  was  now  counting 
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on  an  interview  with  Deronda  whenever  her  hue- 
band's  back  was  turned. 

As  he  sat  taking  his  coffee  at  a convenient 
angle  for  observing  her,  he  discerned  something 
winch  he  felt  sure  was  the  effect  of  a secret  de- 
light— some  fresh  ease  in  moving  and  speaking, 
some  peculiar  meaning  in  her  eyes,  whatever  she 
looked  on.  Certainly  her  troubles  had  not  marred 
her  beauty.  Mrs.  Grand  court  was  handsomer 
than  Gwendolen  Harleth : her  grace  and  expres- 
sion were  informed  by  a greater  variety  of  inward 
experience,  giving  new  play  to  the  facial  muscles, 
new  attitudes  in  movement  and  repose ; her  whole 
person  and  air  had  the  nameless  something  which 
often  makes  a woman  more  interesting  after  mar- 
riage than  before,  less  confident  that  all  things 
are  according  to  her  opinion,  and  yet  with  less 
of  deer-like  shyness — more  fully  a human  being. 

This  morning  the  benefits  of  the  voyage  seem- 
ed to  be  suddenly  revealing  themselves  in  a new  | 
elasticity  of  mien.  As  she  rose  from  the  table 
and  put  a heavily  jeweled  hand  on  each  side  of 
her  neck,  according  to  her  wont,  she  had  no  art 
to  conceal  that  sort  of  joyous  expectation  which 
makes  the  present  more  bearable  than  usual,  just 
as  when  a man  means  to  go  out  he  finds  it  easier 
to  be  amiable  to  the  family  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  beforehand.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a ter- 
rier whose  pleasure  was  concerned  would  perceive 
those  amiable  signs  and  know  their  meaning — 
know  why  his  master  stood  in  a peculiar  way, 
talked  with  alacrity,  and  even  had  a peculiar 
gleam  in  his  eye,  so  that  on  the  least  movement 
toward  the  door  the  terrier  would  scuttle  to  be 
in  tima  And,  in  dog  fashion,  Gr&ndcourt  dis- 
cerned the  signs  of  Gwendolen's  expectation,  in- 
terpreting them  with  the  narrow  correctness  which 
leaves  a world  of  unknown  feeling  behind. 

“ A — just  ring,  please,  and  tell  Gibbs  to  order 
some  dinner  for  us  at  three,"  said  Grandcourt,  as 
he  too  rose,  took  out  a cigar,  and  then  stretched  | 
his  hand  toward  the  hat  that  lay  near.  “ I'm  go- 
ing to  send  Angus  to  find  me  a little  sailing  boat 
for  us  to  go  out  in ; one  that  I can  manage,  with 
you  at  the  tiller.  It's  uncommonly  pleasant  these 
fine  evenings — the  least  boring  of  any  thing  we 
can  do." 

Gwendolen  turned  cold : there  was  not  only  the 
cruel  disappointment — there  was  the  immediate 
conviction  that  her  husband  had  determined  to 
take  her  because  he  would  not  leave  her  out  of 
his  sight ; and  probably  this  dual  solitude  in  a 
boat  was  the  more  attractive  to  him  because  it 
would  be  wearisome  to  her.  They  were  not  on 
the  plank-island ; she  felt  it  the  more  possible  to 
begin  a contest.  But  the  gleaming  content  had 
died  out  of  her.  There  was  a change  in  her  like 
that  of  a glacier  after  sunset. 

44 1 would  rather  not  go  in  the  boat,"  she  said. 
44  Take  some  one  else  with  you.” 

44  Very  well ; if  you  don’t  go,  I shall  not  go,” 
said  Grandcourt  44  We  shall  stay  suffocating 
here,  that’s  aLL" 

44 1 can't  bear  going  in  a boat,"  said  Gwen- 
dolen, angrily. 

44  That  is  a sudden  change,”  said  Grandcourt, 
with  a slight  sneer.  44  But  since  you  decline,  we 
shall  stay  in-doors." 

He  laid  down  his  hat  again,  lit  his  cigar,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  pausing  now  and 
then  to  look  ourof  the  windows.  Gwendolen's 
temper  told  her  to  persist  She  knew  very  well 


now  that  Grandcourt  would  not  go  without  her ; 
but  if  he  must  tyrannize  over  her,  he  should  not 
do  it  precisely  in  the  way  he  would  choose.  She 
would  oblige  him  to  stay  in  the  hoteL  Without 
speaking  again,  she  passed  into  the  adjoining  bed- 
room, and  threw  herself  into  a chair  with  her  an- 
ger, seeing  no  purpose  or  issue — only  feeling  that 
the  wave  of  evil  had  rushed  back  upon  her,  and 
dragged  her  away  from  her  momentary  breathing- 
place. 

Presently  Grandcourt  came  in  with  his  hat  on, 
but  threw  it  off  and  sat  down  sideways  on  a chair 
nearly  in  front  of  her,  saying,  in  his  superficial 
drawl, 

“Have  you  come  round  yet  ? of  do  you  find  it 
agreeable  to  be  out  of  temper  ? You  make  things 
uncommonly  pleasant  for  me." 

44  Why  do  you  want  to  make  them  unpleasant 
for  me  /"  said  Gwendolen,  getting  helpless  again, 
and  feeling  the  hot  tears  rise. 

44  Now  will  you  be  good  enough  to  say  what  it 
is  you  have  to  complain  of?"  said  Grandcourt 
looking  into  her  eyes,  and  using  his  most  inward 
voice.  44  Is  it  that  I stay  in-doors  when  you  stay  ?” 

She  could  give  no  answer.  The  sort  of  truth 
that  made  any  excuse  for  her  anger  could  not  be 
uttered.  In  the  conflict  of  despair  and  humilia- 
tion she  began  to  sob,  and  the  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks — a form  of  agitation  which  she  had 
never  shown  before  in  her  husband's  presence. 

44 1 hope  this  is  useful,"  said  Grandcourt,  after 
a moment  or  two.  44  All  I can  say  is,  it's  most 
confoundedly  unpleasant.  What  the  devil  women 
can  see  in  this  kind  of  thing,  I don’t  know.  You 
see  something  to  be  got  by  it,  of  course.  All  I 
can  see  is  that  we  shall  be  shut  up  here  when  we 
might  have  been  having  a pleasant  sail." 

44  Let  us  go,  then,"  siud  Gwendolen,  impetuous- 
ly. 44  Perhaps  we  shall  be  drowned."  She  began 
to  sob  again. 

This  extraordinary  behavior,  which  had  evi- 
dently some  relation  to  Deronda,  gave  more  defi- 
niteness to  Gr&ndoourt's  conclusions.  He  drew 
his  chair  quite  close  in  front  of  her,  and  said,  in 
a low  tone, 44  Just  be  quiet  and  listen,  will  you  ?” 

There  seemed  to  be  a magical  effect  in  this 
close  vicinity.  Gwendolen  shrank  and  ceased  to 
sob.  She  kept  her  eyelids  down,  and  clasped  her 
hands  tightly. 

44  Let  us  understand  each  other,”  said  Grand- 
court, in  the  same  tone.  44 1 know  very  well  what 
this  nonsense  means.  But  if  you  suppose  I am 
going  to  let  you  make  a fool  of  me,  just  dismiss 
that  notion  from  your  mind.  What  are  you  look- 
ing forward  to,  if  you  can’t  behave  properly  as 
my  wife  ? There  is  disgrace  for  you,  if  you  like 
to  have  it,  but  I don't  know  any  thine  else ; and 
as  to  Deronda,  it’s  quite  clear  that  he  hangs  back 
from  you.” 

44  It  is  all  false  1"  said  Gwendolen,  bitterly. 
44  You  don't  in  the  least  imagine  what  is  in  my 
mind.  I have  seen  enough  of  the  disgrace  that 
comes  in  that  way.  Ana  you  had  better  leave 
me  at  liberty  to  speak  with  any  one  I like.  It 
would  be  better  for  you." 

“You  will  allow  me  to  judge  of  that,”  said 
Grandcourt,  rising  and  moving  to  a little  distance 
toward  the  window,  but  standing  there  playing 
with  his  whiskers  as  if  he  were  awaiting  some- 
thing. 

Gwendolen's  words  had  so  clear  and  tremen- 
dous a meaning  for  herself,  that  she  thought  they 
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must  have  expressed  it  to  Grandcourt,  and  had  no 
sooner  uttered  them  than  she  dreaded  their  ef- 
fect. But  hi9  soul  was  garrisoned  against  pre- 
sentiments and  fears:  he  had  the  courage  and 
confidence  that  belong  to  domination,  and  he  was 
at  that  moment  feeling  perfectly  satisfied  that  he 
held  his  wife  with  bit  and  bridle.  By  the  time 
they  had  been  married  a year  she  would  cease  to 
be  restive.  He  continued  standing  with  his  air  of 
indifference,  till  she  felt  her  habitual  stifling  con- 
sciousness of  having  an  immovable  obstruction  in 
her  life,  like  the  nightmare  of  beholding  a single 
form  that  serves  to  arrest  all  passage,  though  the 
wide  country  lies  open. 

“ What  decision  have  you  come  to  ?”  he  said, 
presently,  looking  at  her.  “ What  orders  shall  I 
give  ?” 

“ Oh,  let  us  go,”  said  Gwendolen.  The  walls 
had  begun  to  be  an  imprisonment,  and  while 
there  was  breath  in  this  man  he  would  have  the 
mastery  over  her.  His  words  had  the  power  of 
thumb-screws  and  the  cold  touch  of  the  rack.  To 
resist  was  to  act  like  a stupid  animal  unable  to 
measure  results. 

So  the  boat  was  ordered.  She  even  went  down 
to  the  quay  again  with  him  to  see  it  before  mid- 
day. Grandcourt  had  recovered  perfect  quietude 
of  temper,  and  had  a scornful  satisfaction  in  the 
attention  given  by  the  nautical  groups  to  the 
milord,  owner  of  the  handsome  yacht  which  had 
just  put  in  for  repairs,  and  who,  being  an  English- 
man, wa9  naturally  so  at  home  on  the  sea  that  he 
could  manage  a sail  with  the  same  ease  that  he 
could  manage  a horse.  The  sort  of  exultation  he 
had  discerned  in  Gwendolen  this  morning  she  now 
thought  that  she  discerned  in  him;  and  it  was 
true  that  he  had  set  his  mind  on  this  boating,  and 
carried  out  his  purpose  as  something  that  people 
might  not  expect  him  to  do,  with  the  gratified 
impulse  of  a strong  will  which  had  nothing  better 
to  exert  itself  upon.  He  had  remarkable  physical 
courage,  and  was  proud  of  it— or  rather  he  had  a 
great  contempt  for  the  coarser,  bulkier  men  who 
generally  had  less.  Moreover,  he  was  ruling  that 
Gwendolen  should  go  with  him. 

And  when  they  came  down  again  at  five  o’clock, 
equipped  for  their  boating,  the  scene  was  as  good 
as  a theatrical  representation  for  all  beholders. 
This  handsome,  fair-skinned  English  couple  mani- 
festing the  usual  eccentricity  of  their  nation,  both 
of  them  proud,  pale,  and  calm,  without  a smile 
on  their  faces,  moving  like  creatures  who  were 
fulfilling  a supernatural  destiny — it  was  a thing 
to  go  out  and  see,  a thing  to  paint  The  hus- 
band’s chest,  back,  and  arms  showed  very  well  in 
his  close-fitting  dress,  and  the  wife  was  declared 
to  be  like  a statue. 

Some  suggestions  were  proffered  concerning  a 
possible  change  in  the  breeze  and  the  necessary 
care  in  putting  about,  but  Grandcourt’s  manner 
made  the  speakers  understand  that  they  were  too 
officious,  and  that  he  knew  better  than  they. 

Gwendolen,  keeping  her  impassible  air,  as  they 
moved  away  from  the  strand,  felt  her  imagina- 
tion obstinately  at  work.  She  was  not  afraid  of 
any  outward  dangers — she  was  afraid  of  her  own 
wishes,  which  were  taking  shapes  possible  and 
impossible,  like  a cloud  of  demon-faces.  She 
was  afraid"  of  her  own  hatred,  which  under  the 
cold  iron  touch  that  had  compelled  her  to-day 
had  gathered  a fierce  intensity.  As  she  sat  guid- 
ing the  tiller  under  her  husband’s  eyes,  doing  just 


what  he  told  her,  the  strife  within  her  seemed 
like  her  own  effort  to  escape  from  herself.  She 
clung  to  the  thought  of  Deronda : she  persuaded 
herself  that  he  would  not  go  away  while  she  was 
there — he  knew  that  she  needed  help.  The  sense 
that  he  was  there  would  save  her  from  acting  out 
the  6vil  within.  And  yet  quick,  quick,  came  im- 
ages, plans  of  evil  that  would  come  again  and 
seize  her  in  the  night,  like  furies  preparing  the 
deed  that  they  would  straightway  avenge. 

They  were  taken  out  of  the  port  and  carried 
eastward  by  a gentle  breeze.  Some  clouds  tem- 
pered the  sunlight,  and  the  hour  was  always  deep- 
ening toward  the  supreme  beauty  of  evening. 
Sails  larger  and  Bmeller  changed  their  aspect  like 
sensitive  things,  and  made  a cheerful  companion- 
ship, alternately  near  and  far.  The  grand  city 
shone  more  vaguely,  the  mountains  looked  out 
above  it,  and  there  was  stillness  as  in  an  island 
sanctuary.  T et  suddenly  Gwendolen  let  her  hands 
fall,  and  said,  in  a scarcely  audible  tone,  “ God 
help  me !” 

“ What  is  the  matter  f ” said  Grandcourt,  not 
distinguishing  the  words. 

“ On,  nothing,”  said  Gwendolen,  rousing  her- 
self from  her  momentary  forgetfulness  and  re- 
suming the  ropes. 

“Don’t  you  find  this  pleasant ?”  said  Grand- 
court 

“Very.” 

“ You  admit  now  we  couldn’t  have  done  any 
thing  better  ?” 

“ No — I see  nothing  better.  I think  we  shall 
go  on  always,  like  the  Flying  Dutchman,”  said 
Gwendolen,  wildly. 

Grandcourt  gave  her  one  of  his  narrow,  exam- 
ining glances,  and  then  said,  “ If  you  like,  we  can 
go  to  Spezia  in  the  morning,  and  let  them  take 
us  up  there.” 

“ No ; I shall  like  nothing  better  than  this.” 

“ Very  well ; we’ll  do  the  same  to-morrow.  But 
we  must  be  turning  in  soon.  I shall  put  about” 


CHAPTER  LV. 

“Kitoraa  a tua  scienaa 
Che  vuol,  quanto  la  coaa  $ plh  perfetta 
Pih  senta  u bene,  e cool  la  doguenza.” 

— Dabts. 

When  Deronda  met  Gwendolen  and  Grand- 
court on  the  staircase,  his  mind  was  seriously 
preoccupied.  He  had  just  been  summoned  to 
the  second  interview  with  his  mother. 

In  two  hours  after  hfe  parting  from  her  he 
knew  that  the  Princess  Halm-Eberstein  had  left 
the  hotel,  and  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  his  jour- 
ney to  Genoa  was  concerned  he  might  himself 
have  set  off  on  his  way  to  Mainz,  to  deliver  the 
letter  from  Joseph  Ealonymos,  and  get  posses- 
sion of  the  family  chest.  But  mixed  mental  con- 
ditions, which  did  not  resolve  themselves  into 
definite  reasons,  hindered  him  from  departure. 
Long  after  the  farewell  he  was  kept  passive  by  a 
weight  of  retrospective  feeling.  He  lived  again, 
with  the  new  keenness  of  emotive  memory, 
through  the  exciting  scenes  which  seemed  past 
only  in  the  sense  of  preparation  for  their  actual 
presence  in  his  soul.  He  allowed  himself  in  his 
solitude  to  sob,  with  perhaps  more  than  a wom- 
an’s acuteness  of  compassion,  <Rfar  that  woman’s 
life  so  near  to  his,  and  yet  so  remote.  He  beheld 
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the  world  changed  for  him  by  the  certitude  of  ties 
that  altered  the  poise  of  hopes  and  fears,  and  gave 
him  a new  sense  of  fellowship,  as  if  under  cover 
of  the  night  he  had  joined  the  wrong  band  of 
wanderers,  and  found  with  the  rise  of  morning 
that  the  tents  of  his  kindred  were  grouped  far 
off.  He  had  a quivering  imaginative  sense  of  dose 
relation  to  the  grandfather  who  had  been  ani- 
mated by  strong  impulses  and  beloved  thoughts, 
which  were  now  perhaps  being  roused  from  their 
slumber  within  himself.  And  through  all  this 
passionate  meditation  Mordecai  and  Mirah  were 
always  present,  as  beings  who  clasped  hands  with 
him  in  sympathetic  silence. 

Of  such  quick,  responsive  fibre  was  Deronda 
made,  under  that  mantle  of  self-controlled  reserve 
into  which  early  experience  had  thrown  so  much 
of  his  young  strength. 

< When  the  persistent  ringing  of  a bell  as  a sig- 
nal reminded  him  of  the  hour,  he  thought  of  look- 
ing into  Bradshaw , and  making  the  brief  neces- 
sary preparations  for  starting  by  the  next  train 
— thought  of  it,  but  made  no  movement  in  conse- 
quence. Wishes  went  to  Mainz  and  what  he  was 
to  get  possession  of  there — to  London  and  the 
beings  there  who  made  the  strongest  attachments 
of  his  life ; but  there  were  other  wishes  that  clung 
in  these  moments  to  Genoa,  and  they  kept  him 
where  he  was,  by  that  force  which  urges  us  to 
linger  over  an  interview  that  carries  a presenti- 
ment, of  final  farewell  or  of  overshadowing  sor- 
row. Deronda  did  not  formally  say,  “ I will  stay 
over  to-night,  because  it  is  Friday,  and  I should 
like  to  go  to  the  evening  service  at  the  synagogue 
where  they  must  all  have  gone ; and  besides,  I 
may  see  the  Grandcourts  again.1’  But  simply,  in- 
stead of  packing  and  ringing  for  his  bill,  he  sat 
doing  nothing  at  all,  while  his  mind  went  to  the 
synagogue  and  Baw  faces  there  probably  little  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  his  grandfather’s  time,  and 
heard  the  Spanish-Hebrew  liturgy  which  had  last- 
ed through  the  seasons  of  wandering  generations 
like  a plant  with  wandering  seed,  that  gives  the 
far-off  lands  a kinship  to  the  exile’s  home— while, 
also,  his  mind  went  toward  Gwendolen,  with  anx- 
ious remembrance  of  what  had  been,  and  with  a 
half-admitted  impression  that  it  would  be  hard- 
ness in  him  willingly  to  go  away  at  once  without 
making  some  effort,  in  spite  of  Grandcourt’s  prob- 
able dislike,  to  manifest  the  continuance  of  his 
sympathy  with  her  since  their  abrupt  parting. 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  deferred  departure,  ate 
his  dinner  without  sense  of  flavor,  rose  from  it 
quickly  to  find  the  synagogue,  and  in  passing  the 
porter  asked  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grandcourt  were  still 
in  the  hotel,  and  what  was  the  number  of  their 
apartment  The  porter  gave  him  the  number, 
but  added  that  they  were  gone  out  boating.  That 
information  had  somehow  power  enough  over  De- 
ronda to  divide  his  thoughts  with  the  memories 
wakened  among  the  sparse  taliihs  and  keen  dark 
faces  of  worshipers  whose  way  of  taking  awful 
prayers  and  invocations  with  the  easy  familiarity 
which  might  be  called  Hebrew  dyed  Italian,  made 
him  reflect  that  his  grandfather,  according  to  the 
Princess’s  hints  of  his  character,  must  have  been 
alitiost  as  exceptional  a Jew  as  Mordecai  But 
were  not  men  of  ardent  zeal  and  far-reaching  hope 
every  where  exceptional  ? — the  men  who  had  the 
visions  which,  as  Mordecai  said,  were  the  creators 
and  feeders  of  the  world — moulding  and  feeding 
the  more  passive  life  which  without  them  would 


dwindle  and  shrivel  into  the  narrow  tenacity  of 
insects,  unshaken  by  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches 
of  their  antennro.  Something  of  a mournful  im- 
patience, perhaps,  added  itself  to  the  solicitude 
about  Gwendolen  (a  solicitude  that  had  room  to 
grow  in  his  present  release  from  immediate  cares) 
as  an  incitement  to  hasten  from  the  synagogue 
and  choose  to  take  his  evening  walk  toward  the 
quay,  always  a favorite  haunt  with  him,  and  just 
now  attractive  with  the  possibility  that  he  might 
be  in  time  to  see  the  Grandcourts  come  in  from 
their  boating.  In  this  case,  he  resolved  that  he 
would  advance  to  greet  them  deliberately,  and 
ignore  any  grounds  that  the  husband  might  have 
for  wishing  him  elsewhere. 

The  sun  had  set  behind  a bank  of  cloud,  and 
only  a faint  yellow  light  was  giving  its  farewell 
kisses  to  the  waves,  which  were  agitated  by  an 
active  breeze.  Deronda,  sauntering  slowly  within 
sight  of  what  took  place  on  the  strand,  observed 
the  groups  there  concentrating  their  attention  on 
a sailing  boat  which  was  advancing  swiftly  land- 
ward, being  rowed  by  two  men.  Amidst  the 
clamorous  talk  in  various  languages,  Deronda  held 
it  the  surer  means  of  getting  information  not  to 
ask  questions,  but  to  elbow  his  way  to  the  fore- 
ground and  be  an  unobstructed  witness  of  what 
was  occurring.  Telescopes  were  being  used,  and 
loud  statements  made  that  the  boat  held  some- 
body who  had  been  drowned.  One  said  it  was 
the  milord  who  had  gone  out  in  a sailing  boat; 
another  maintained  that  the  prostrate  figure  he 
discerned  was  milacU  ; a Frenchman  who  had  no 
glass  would  rather  say  that  it  was  milord  who 
had  probably  taken  his  wife  out  to  drown  her, 
according  to  the  national  practice — a remark 
which  an  English  skipper  immediately  comment- 
ed on  in  our  native  idiom  (as  nonsense  which — 
had  undergone  a mining  operation),  and  further 
dismissed  by  the  decision  that  the  reclining  figure 
was  a woman.  For  Deronda,  terribly  excited  by 
fluctuating  fears,  the  strokes  of  the  oars  as  he 
watched  them  were  divided  by  swift  visions  of 
events,  possible  and  impossible,  which  might  have 
brought  about  this  issue,  or  this  broken-off  frag- 
ment of  an  issue,  with  a worse  half  undisclosed — 
if  this  woman  apparently  snatched  from  the  wa- 
ters were  really  Mrs.  Grandcourt 

But  soon  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt : the 
boat  was  being  pulled  to  land,  and  he  saw  Gwen- 
dolen half  raising  herself  on  her  hands,  by  her 
own  effort,  under  her  heavy  covering  of  tarpaulin 
and  pea-jackets — pale  as  one  of  the  sheeted  dead, 
shivering,  with  wet  hair  streaming,  a wild  amazed 
consciousness  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had  waked  up 
in  a world  where  some  judgment  was  impending, 
and  the  beings  she  saw  around  were  coming  to 
seize  her.  'Hie  first  rower  who  jumped  to  land 
was  also  wet  through,  and  ran  off ; the  sailors, 
close  about  the  boat,  hindered  Deronda  from  ad- 
vancing, and  he  could  only  look  on  while  Gwen- 
dolen gave  scared  glances,  and  seemed  to  shrink 
with  terror  as  she  was  carefully,  tenderly  helped 
out,  and  led  on  by  the  strong  arms  of  those  rough, 
bronzed  men,  her  wet  clothes  clinging  about  her 
limbs,  and  adding  to  the  impediment  of  her  weak- 
ness. Suddenly  her  wandering  eyes  fell  on  De- 
ronda, standing  before  her,  and  immediately,  as 
if  she  had  been  expecting  him  and  looking  for 
him,  she  tried  to  stretch  out  her  hands,  which 
were  held  back  by  her  supporters,  saying,  in  a 
muffled  voice. 
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44 It  is  oome, it  is  oomel  He  is  dead!1* 

41  Hush,  hush !”  said  Deronda,  in  a tone  of  au- 
thority ; “ quiet  yourself .”  Then,  to  the  men  who 
were  assisting  her,  “I  am  a connection  of  this 
lady's  husband.  If  you  will  get  her  on  to  the 
Italia  a ub  quickly  as  possible,  I will  undertake 
every  thing  else.” 

He  staid  behind  to  hear  from  the  remaining 
boatman  that  her  husband  had  gone  down  irre- 
coverably, and  that  his  boat  was  left  floating 
empty.  He  and  his  comrade  had  heard  a cry, 
had  come  up  in  time  to  see  the  lady  jump  in  after 
her  husband,  and  had  got  her  out  fast  enough  to 
save  her  from  much  damage. 

After  this,  Deronda  hastened  to  the  hotel,  to 
assure  himself  that  the  best  medical  help  would 
be  provided ; and  being  satisfied  on  this  point,  he 
telegraphed  the  event  to  Sir  Hugo,  begging  him 
to  come  forthwith,  and  also  to  Mr.  Gascoigne, 
whose  address  at  the  Rectory  made  his  nearest 
known  way  of  getting  the  information  to  Gwen- 
dolen's mother.  Certain  words  of  Gwendolen's  in 
the  past  had  come  back  to  him  with  the  effective- 
ness of  an  inspiration:  in  moments  of  agitated 
confession  she  had  spoken  of  her  mother's  pres- 
ence as  a possible  help,  if  she  could  have  had  it 


CHAPTER  LVL 

“ The  pang,  the  curse  with  which  they  died. 
Had  never  passed  away : 

I could  not  draw  my  eyee  from  theirs, 

Nor  lift  them  up  to  pray.” 

— COLKElDOa 

Debonda  did  not  take  off  his  clothes  that  night. 
Gwendolen,  after  insisting  on  seeing  him  again 
before  she  would  consent  to  be  undressed,  had 
been  perfectly  quiet,  and  had  only  asked  him, 
with  a whispering,  repressed  eagerness,  to  prom- 
ise that  he  would  come  to  her  when  she’ sent  for 
him  in  the  morning.  Still,  the  possibility  that  a 
change  might  come  over  her,  the  danger  of  a su- 
pervening feverish  condition,  and  the  suspicion 
that  something  in  the  late  catastrophe  was  having 
an  effect  which  might  betray  itself  in  excited 
words,  acted  as  a foreboding  within  him.  He 
mentioned  to  her  attendant  that  he  should  keep 
himself  ready  to  be  called  if  there  were  any  alarm- 
ing change  of  symptoms,  making  it  understood  by 
all  concerned  that  he  was  in  communication  with 
her  friends  in  England,  and  felt  bound  meanwhile 
to  take  all  care  on  her  behalf — a position  which 
it  was  the  easier  for  him  to  assume,  because  he 
was  well  known  to  Grandcourt's  valet,  the  only 
old  servant  who  had  come  on  the  late  voyage. 

But  when  fatigue  from  the  strangely  various 
emotion  of  the  day  at  last  sent  Deronda  to  sleep, 
he  remained  undisturbed  except  by  the  morning 
dreams  which  came  as  a tangled  web  of  yester- 
day's events,  and  finally  waked  him  with  an  image 
drawn  by  his  pressing  anxiety. 

Still,  it  was  morning,  and  there  had  been  no 
summons — an  augury  which  cheered  him  while 
he  made  hfe  toilet,  and  reflected  that  it  was  too 
early  to  send  inquiries.  Later,  he  learned  that 
she  had  passed  a too  wakeful  night,  but  had 
shown  no  violent  signs  of  agitation,  and  was  at 
last  sleeping.  He  wondered  at  the  force  that 
dwelt  in  this  creature,  so  alive  to  dread ; for  he 
had  an  irresistible  impression  that  even  under 
the  effects  of  a severe  physical  shook  she  was 


mastering  herself  with  a determination  of  con- 
cealment. For  his  own  part,  he  thought  that  his 
sensibilities  had  been  blunted  by  what  he  had 
been  going  through  in  the  meeting  with  his  moth- 
er : he  seemed  to  himself  now  to  be  only  fulfilling 
claims,  and  his  more  passionate  sympathy  was  in 
abeyance.  He  had  lately  been  living  so  keenly 
in  an  experience  quite  apart  from  Gwendolen's 
lot  that  his  present  cares  for  her  were  like  a re- 
visiting of  scenes  familiar  in  the  past,  and  there 
was  not  yet  a complete  revival  of  the  inward  re- 
sponse to  them. 

Meanwhile  he  employed  himself  in  getting  a 
formal,  legally  recognized  statement  from  the 
fishermen  who  had  rescued  Gwendolen.  Few  de- 
tails came  to  light  The  boat 'in  which  Grand- 
court  had  gone  out  had  been  found  drifting  with 
its  sail  loose,  and  had  been  towed  in.  The  fisher- 
men thought  it  likely  that  he  had  been  knocked 
overboard  by  the  flapping  of  the  sail  while  put- 
ting about,  and  that  he  had  not  known  how  to 
swim ; but,  though  they  were  near,  their  attention 
had  been  first  arrested  by  a cry  which  seemed  like 
that  of  a man  in  distress,  and  while  they  were 
hastening  with  their  oars,  they  heard  a shriek 
from  the  lady,  and  saw  her  jump  in. 

On  re-entering  the  hotel,  Deronda  was  told  that 
Gwendolen  had  risen,  and  was  desiring  to  see  him 
He  was  shown  into  a room  darkened  by  blinds 
and  curtains,  where  Bhe  was  seated  with  a white 
shawl  wrapped  round  her,  looking  toward  the 
opening  door  like  one  waiting  uneasily.  But  her 
long  hair  was  gathered  up  and  coiled  carefully, 
and,  through  all,  the  blue  stars  in  her  ears  had 
kept  their  place : as  she  started  impulsively  to 
her  full  height,  sheathed  in  her  white  shawl,  her 
face  and  neck  not  less  white,  except  for  a purple 
line  under  her  eyes,  her  lips  a little  apart  with 
the  peculiar  expression  of  one  accused  and  help- 
less, she  looked  like  the  unhappy  ghost  of  that- 
Gwendolen  Harleth  whom  Deronda  had  seen 
turning  with  firm  lips  and  proud  self-possession 
from  her  losses  at  the  gaming  table.  The  sight 
pierced  him  with  pity,  and  the  effects  of  all  their 
past  relation  began  to  revive  within  him. 

“ I beseech  you  to  rest — not  to  stand,”  said 
Deronda,  as  he  approached  her ; and  she  obeyed, 
falling  back  into  her  chair  again. 

“Will  you  sit  down  near  me?”  she  said.  UI 
want  to  speak  very  low.” 

She  was  in  a large  arm-chair,  and  he  drew  a 
small  one  near  to  her  side.  The  action  seemed 
to  touch  her  peculiarly:  turning  her  pale  face 
full  upon  his,  which  was  very  near,  she  said,  in 
the  lowest  audible  tone,  “ You  know  I am  a 
guilty  woman  ?” 

Deronda  himself  turned  paler  as  he  said,  u I 
know  nothing.”  He  did  not  dare  to  say  more. 

u He  is  dead”  She  uttered  this  with  the  same 
under-toned  decision. 

“ Yes,”  said  Deronda,  in  a mournful  suspense 
which  made  him  reluctant  to  speak. 

“His  face  will  not  be  seen  above  the  water 
again,”  said  Gwendolen,  in  a tone  that  was  not 
louder,  but  of  a suppressed  eagerness,  while  she 
held  both  her  hands  clinched. 

44  No.” 

“ Not  by  any  one  else— only  by  me— a dead 
face — I shall  never  get  away  from  it” 

It  was  with  an  inward  voice  of  desperate  self- 
repression  that  she  spoke  these  last  words,  while 
she  looked  away  from  Deronda  toward  something 
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at  a distance  from  her  on  the  floor.  Was  she 
seeing  the  whole  event — her  own  acts  included 
— through  an  exaggerating  medium  of  excitement 
and  horror  ? Was  she  in  a state  of  delirium  into 
which  there  entered  a sense  of  concealment  and 
necessity  for  self - repression  ? Such  thoughts 
glanced  through  Deronda  as  a sort  of  hope.  But 
imagine  the  conflict  of  feeling  that  kept  him  si- 
lent She  was  bent  on  confession,  and  he  dread- 
ed hearing  her  confession.  Against  his  better 
will,  he  shrank  from  the  task  that  was  laid  on 
him:  he  wished,  and  yet  rebuked  the  wish  as 
cowardly,  that  she  should  bury  her  secrets  in  her 
own  bosom.  He  was  not  a priest  He  dreaded 
the  weight  of  this  woman’s  soul  flung  upon  his 
own  with  imploring  dependence.  But  she  spoke 
again,  hurriedly,  looking  at  him : 

“You  will  not  say  that  I ought  to  tell  the 
world  ? you  will  not  say  that  I ought  to  be  dis- 
graced ? I could  not  do  it  I could  not  bear  it 
I can  not  have  my  mother  know.  Not  if  I were 
dead.  I could  not  have  her  know.  I must  tell 
you;  but  you  will  not  say  that  any  one  else 
should  know.” 

“I  can  say  nothing  in  my  ignorance,”  said 
Deronda,  mournfully,  “except  that  I desire  to 
help  you.” 

“ I told  you  from  the  beginning — as  soon  as  I 
could— I told  you  I was  afraid  of  myself.”  There 
was  a piteous  pleading  in  the  low  murmur  to 
which  Deronda  turned  his  ear  only.  Her  face 
afflicted  him  too  much.  “I  felt  a hatred  in  me 
that  was  always  working  like  an  evil  spirit— con- 
triving things.  Every  thing  I could  do  to  free 
myself  came  into  my  mind ; and  it  got  worse— all 
things  got  worse.  That  was  why  I asked  you  to 
come  to  me  in  town.  I thought  then  I would  tell 
you  the  worst  abou*  myself.  I tried.  But  I 
could  not  tell  every  thing.  And  he  came  in.” 

She  paused2  while  a shudder  passed  through 
her,  but  soon  went  on : 

“ I will  tell  you  every  thing  now.  Do  you  think 
a woman  who  cried  and  prayed  and  struggled  to 
be  saved  from  herself  could  be  a murderess  ?” 

“ Great  God !”  said  Deronda,  in  a deep,  shaken 
voice,  “ don’t  torture  me  needlessly.  You  have 
not  murdered  him.  You  threw  yourself  into  the 
water  with  the  impulse  to  save  him.  Tell  me  the 
rest  afterward.  This  death  was  an  accident  that 
you  could  not  have  hindered.” 

“Don’t  be  impatient  with  me.”  The  tremor, 
the  child-like  beseeching  in  these  words  compelled 
Deronda  to  turn  his  head  and  look  at  her  face. 
The  poor  quivering  lips  went  on : “You  said — 
you  used  to  say — you  felt  more  for  those  who 
had  done  something  wicked  and  were  miserable ; 
you  said  they  might  get  better — they  might  be 
scourged  into  something  better.  If  you  had  not 
spoken  in  that  way,  every  thing  would  have  been 
worse.  I did  remember  all  you  said  to  me.  It 
came  to  me  always.  It  came  to  me  at  the  very 
last — that  was  the  reason  why  I — But  now,  if 
you  can  not  bear  with  me  when  I tell  you  every 
thing — if  you  turn  away  from  me  and  forsake 
me,  what  shall  I do  ? Am  I worse  than  I was 
when  you  found  me  and  wanted  to  make  me  bet- 
ter? All  the  wrong  I have  done  was  in  me  then 
—and  more— and  more— if  you  had  not  come 
and  been  patient  with  me.  And  now — will  you 
forsake  me  ?” 

Her  hands,  which  had  been  so  tightly  clinched 
some  minutes  before,  were  now  helplessly  relax- 


ed and  trembling  on  the  arm  of  her  chair.  Her 
quivering  lips  remained  parted  as  she  ceased 
speaking.  Deronda  could  not  answer:  he  was 
obliged  to  look  away.  He  took  one  of  her  hands, 
and  clasped  it  as  if  they  were  going  to  walk  to- 
gether like  two  children : it  was  the  only  way  in 
which  he  could  answer,  “ I will  not  forsake  you.” 
And  all  the  while  he  felt  as  if  he  were  putting 
his  name  to  a blank  paper  which  might  be  filled 
up  terribly.  Their  attitude,  his  averted  face,  with 
its  expression  of  a suffering  which  he  was  sol- 
emnly resolved  to  undergo,  might  have  told  half 
the  truth  of  the  situation  to  a beholder  who  had 
suddenly  entered. 

That  grasp  was  an  entirely  new  experience  to 
Gwendolen : she  had  never  before  had  from  any 
man  a sign  of  tenderness  which  her  own  being 
had  needed,  and  she  interpreted  its  powerful  effect 
on  her  into  a promise  of  inexhaustible  patience 
and  constancy.  The  stream  of  renewed  strength 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  go  on  as  she  had  be- 
gun— with  that  fitful,  wandering  confession  where 
the  sameness  of  experience  seems  to  nullify  the 
sense  of  time  or  of  order  in  events.  She  began 
again  in  a fragmentary  way : 

“ All  sorts  of  contrivances  in  my  mind — but  all 
so  difficult.  And  I fought  against  them — I was 
terrified  at  them — I saw  his  dead  face” — here  her 
voice  sank  almost  to  a whisper  close  to  Deronda’s 
ear — “ever  so  long  ago  I saw  it;  and  I wished 
him  to  be  dead.  And  yet  it  terrified  me.  I was 
like  two  creatures.  I could  not  speak — I want- 
ed to  kill — it  was  as  strong  as  thirst— and  then 
directly — I felt  beforehand  I had  done  something 
dreadful,  unalterable — that  would  make  me  like 
an  evil  spirit.  And  it  came — it  came.” 

She  was  silent  a moment  or  two,  as  if  her  mem- 
ory had  lost  itself  in  a web  where  each  mesh 
drew  all  the  rest.  * 

“ It  had  all  been  in  my  mind  when  I first  spoke 
to  you — when  we  were  at  the  Abbey.  I had  done 
something  then.  I could  not  tell  you  that  It 
was  the  only  thing  I did  toward  carrying  out  my 
thoughts.  They  went  about  over  every  thing ; but 
they  all  remained  like  dreadful  dreams— all  but 
one.  I did  one  act — and  I never  undid  it — it  is 
there  still — as  long  ago  as  when  we  were  at  Rye- 
lands.  There  it  was — something  my  fingers  long- 
ed for  among  the  beautiful  toys  in  the  cabinet  in 
my  boudoir— small  and  sharp,  like  a long  willow 
leaf  in  a silver  sheath.  I locked  it  in  the  drawer 
of  my  dressing-case.  I was  continually  haunted 
with  it,  and  how  I should  use  it  I fancied  myself 
putting  it  under  my  pillow.  But  I never  did.  I 
never  looked  at  it  again.  I dared  not  unlock 
the  drawer : it  had  a key  all  to  itself ; and  not 
long  ago,  when  we  were  in  the  yacht,  I dropped 
the  key  into  the  deep  water.  It  was  my  wish  to 
drop  it  and  deliver  myself.  After  that  I began 
to  think  how  I could  open  the  drawer  without  the 
key ; and  when  I found  we  were  to  stay  at  Genoa, 
it  came  into  my  mind  that  I could  get  it  opened 
privately  at  the  hotel.  But  then  when  we  were 
going  up  the  stairs,  I met  you ; and  I thought  I 
should  talk  to  you  alone  and  tell  you  this— every 
thing  I could  not  tell  you  in  town;  and  then  I 
was  forced  to  go  out  in  the  boat.” 

A sob  had  for  the  first  time  risen  with  the  last 
words,  and  she  sank  back  in  her  chair.  The 
memory  of  that  acute  disappointment  seemed  for 
the  moment  to  efface  what  had  come  since.  De- 
ronda did  not  look  at  her,  but  be  said,  insistently, 
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“ And  it  has  all  remained  in  your  imagination. 
It  has  gone  on  only  in  your  thought.  To  the  last 
the  evil  temptation  has  been  resisted  ?” 

There  was  silence.  The  tears  had  rolled  down 
her  cheeks.  She  pressed  her  handkerchief  against 
them  and  sat  upright.  She  was  summoning  her 
resolution;  and  again,  leaning  a little  toward  De- 
ronda’s  ear,  she  began,  in  a whisper : 

“ No,  no ; I will  tell  you  every  thing  as  God 
knows  it.  I will  tell  you  no  falsehood ; I will  tell 
you  the  exact  truth.  What  should  I do  else  ? I 
used  to  think  I could  never  be  wicked.  I thought 
of  wicked  people  as  if  they  were  a long  way  off 
me.  Since  then  I have  been  wicked.  I have  felt 
wicked.  And  every  thing  has  been  a punishment 
to  me — all  the  things  I used  to  wish  for — it  is  as 
if  they  had  been  made  red-hot.  The  very  day- 
light has  often  been  a punishment  to  me.  Be- 
cause— you  know — I ought  not  to  have  married. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  it  I wronged  some 
one  else.  I broke  my  promise.  I meant  to  get 
pleasure  for  myself,  and  it  all  turned  to  misery.  I 
wanted  to  make  my  gain  out  of  another’s  loss — 
you  remember? — it  was  like  roulette — and  the 
money  burned  into  me.  And  I could  not  complain. 
It  was  as  if  I had  prayed  that  another  should  lose 
and  I should  win.  And  I had  won.  I knew  it 
all — I knew  I was  guilty.  When  we  were  on  the 
sea,  and  I lay  awake  at  night  in  the  cabin,  I some- 
times felt  that  every  thing  I had  done  lay  open 
without  excuse — nothing  was  hidden — how  could 
any  thing  be  known  to  me  only  ? — it  was  not  my 
own  knowledge,  it  was  God’s  that  had  entered 
into  me ; and  even  the  stillness — every  thing  held 
a punishment  for  me— every  thing  but  you.  I 
always  thought  that  you  would  not  want  me  to  be 
punished — you  would  have  tried  and  helped  me 
to  be  better.  And  only  thinking  of  that  helped 
me.  You  will  not  change — you  will  not  want  to 
punish  me  now  ?” 

Again  a sob  had  risen. 

“ God  forbid  I”  groaned  Detonda.  But  he  sat 
motionless. 

This  long  wandering  with  the. poor  conscience- 
stricken  one  over  her  past  was  difficult  to  bear, 
but  he  dared  not  again  urge  her  with  a question. 
He  must  let  her  mind  follow  its  own  need.  She 
unconsciously  left  intervals  in  her  retrospect,  not 
clearly  distinguishing  between  what  she  said  and 
what  she  had  only  an  inward  vision  of.  Her 
next  words  came  after  such  an  interval : 

“That  all  made  it  so  hard  when  I was  forced 
to  go  in  the  boat  Because  when  I saw  you,  it 
was  an  unexpected  joy,  and  I thought  I could 
tell  you  every  thing — about  the  locked-up  drawer 
and  what  I had  not  told  you  before.  And  if  I 
had  told  you,  and  knew  it  was  in  your  mind,  it 
would  have  less  power  over  me.  I hoped  and 
trusted  in  that  For  after  all  my  struggles  and 
my  crying,  the  hatred  and  rage,  the  temptation 
that  frightened  me,  the  longing,  the  thirst  for 
what  I dreaded,  always  came  back.  And  that 
disappointment — when  I was  quite  shut  out  from 
speaking  to  you,  and  I was  driven  to  go  in  the 
boat — brought  all  the  evil  back,  as  if  I had  been 
locked  in  a prison  with  it  and  no  escape.  Oh, 
it  seems  so  long  ago  now  since  I stepped  into 
that  boat ! I could  have  given  up  every  thing 
in  that  moment  to  have  the  forked  lightning  for 
a weapon  to  strike  him  dead.” 

Some  of  the  compressed  fierceness  that  she 
was  recalling  seemed  to  find  its  way  into  her  un- 


der-toned utterance.  After  a little  silence,  she 
said,  with  agitated  hurry, 

“ If  he  were  here  again,  what  should  I do?  I 
can  not  wish  him  here,  and  yet  I can  not  bear 
his  dead  face.  I was  a coward.  I ought  to  have 
borne  contempt.  I ought  to  have  gone  away — 
gone  and  wandered  like  a beggar  rather  than 
stay  to  feel  like  a fiend.  But  turn  where  I would, 
there  was  something  I could  not  bear.  Some- 
times I thought  he  would  kill  me  if  I resisted  his 
will  But  now — his  dead  face  is  there,  and  I can 
not  bear  it.” 

Suddenly  loosing  Deronda’s  hand,  she  started 
up,  stretching  her  arms  to  their  full  length  up- 
ward, and  Baid,  with  a sort  of  moan, 

“ I have  been  a cruel  woman  1 What  can  /do 
but  cry  for  help  ? I am  sinking.  Die — die — you 
are  forsaken — go  down,  go  down  into  darkness. 
Forsaken — no  pity — I shall  be  forsaken.” 

She  sank  in  her  chair  again  and  broke  into 
sobs.  Even  Deronda  had  no  place  in  her  con- 
sciousness at  that  moment  He  was  completely 
unmanned.  Instead  of  finding,  as  he  had  imag- 
ined, that  his  late  experience  had  dulled  his  sus- 
ceptibility to  fresh  emotion,  it  seemed  that  the 
lot  of  this  young  creature,  whose  swift  travel 
from  her  bright  rash  girlhood  into  this  agony  of 
remorse  he  had  had  to  behold  in  helplessness, 
pierced  him  the  deeper  because  it  came  cloee 
upon  another  sad  revelation  of  spiritual  conflict : 
he  was  in  one  of  those  moments  when  the  very 
anguish  of  passionate  pity  makes  us  ready  to 
choose  that  we  will  know  pleasure  no  more,  and 
live  only  for  the  stricken  and  afflicted.  He  had 
risen  from  his  seat  while  he  watched  that  terrible 
outburst — which  seemed  the  more  awful  to  him 
because,  even  in  this  supreme  agitation,  she  kept 
the  suppressed  voice  of  ore  who  confesses  in 
secret.  At  last  he  felt  impelled  to  turn  his  back 
toward  her  and  walk  to  a distance.  # 

But  presently  there  was  stillness.  Her  mind 
had  opened  to  the  sense  that  he  had  gone  away 
from  her.  When  Deronda  turned  round  to  ap- 
proach her  again,  he  saw  her  face  bent  toward 
him,  her  eyes  dilated,  her  lips  parted.  She  was 
an  image  of  timid  forlorn  beseeching — too  timid 
to  entreat  in  words  while  he  kept  himself  aloof 
from  her.  Was  she  forsaken  by  him — now — 
already  ? But  his  eyes  met  hers  sorrowfully — 
met  hers  for  the  first  time  fully  since  she  had 
said,  “You  know  I am  a guilty  woman;”  and 
that  full  glance  in  its  intense  moumfulness  seem- 
ed to  say,  “ I know  it,  but  I shall  all  the  less  for- 
sake you.”  He  sat  down  by  her  side  again  in  the 
same  attitude — without  turning  his  face  toward 
her  and  without  again  taking  her  hand. 

Once  more  Gwendolen  was  pierced,  as  she  had 
been  by  his  face  of  sorrow  at  the  Abbey,  with  a 
compunction  less  egoistic  than  that  which  urged 
her  to  confess,  and  she  said,  in  a tone  of  loving 
regret, 

“ I make  you  very  unhappy.” 

Deronda  gave  an  indistinct u Oh,”  just  shrink- 
ing together  and  changing  his  attitude  a little. 
Then  he  had  gathered  resolution  enough  to  say, 
clearly,  “ There  is  no  question  of  being  happy  or 
unhappy.  What  I most  desire  at  this  moment  is 
what  will  most  help  you.  Tell  me  all  you  feel  it 
a relief  to  telL” 

Devoted  as  these  words  were,  they  widened  his 
spiritual  distance  from  her,  and  she  felt  it  more 
difficult  to  speak : she  had  a vague  need  of  get- 
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ting  nearer  to  that  compassion  which  seemed  to 
be  regarding  her  from  a halo  of  superiority,  and 
the  need  turned  into  an  impulse  to  humble  her- 
self more.  She  was  ready  to  throw  herself  on 
her  knees* before  him;  but  no— her  wonderfully 
mixed  consciousness  held  checks  on  that  im- 
pulse, and  she  was  kept  silent  and  motionless  by 
the  pressure  of  opposing  needs.  Her  stillness 
made  Deronda  at  last  say, 

44  Perhaps  you  are  too  weary.  Shall  I go  away, 
and  come  again  whenever  you  wish  it  f ” 

“No,  no,”  said  Gwendolen,  the  dread  of  his 
leaving  her  bringing  back  her  power  of  speech. 
She  went  on  with  her  lowrfoned  eagerness:  “I 
want  to  tell  you  what  it  was  that  came  over  me 
in  that  boat.  I was  full  of  rage  at  being  obliged 
to  go— full  of  rage — and  I could  do  nothing  but 
sit  there  like  a galley-slave.  And  then  we  got 
away — out  of  the  port — into  the  deep— and  ev- 
ery thing  was  still — and  we  never  looked  at  each 
other,  only  he  spoke  to  order  me — and  the  very 
light  about  me  seemed  to  hold  me  a prisoner  and 
force  me  to  sit  as  I did.  It  came  over  me  that 
when  I was  a child  I used  to  fancy  sailing  away 
into  a world  where  people  were  not  forced  to  live 
with  any  one  they  did  not  like — I did  not  like 
my  step-father  to  come  home.  And  now,  I 
thought,  just  the  opposite  had  come  to  me.  I 
had  stepped  into  a boat,  and  my  life  was  a sailing 
and  sailing  away — gliding  on  and  no  help — al- 
ways into  solitude  with  Aim,  away  from  deliver- 
ance. And  because  I felt  more  helpless  than 
ever,  my  thoughts  went  out  over  worse  things — 
I longed  for  worse  things — I had  cruel  wishes — I 
fancied  impossible  ways  of — I did  not  want  to 
die  myself ; I was  afraid  of  our  being  drowned 
together.  If  it  had  been  any  use  I should  have 
prayed — I should  have  prayed  that  something 
might  befall  him.  I should  have  prayed  that  he 
might  sink  out  of  my  sight  and  leave  me  alone. 
I knew  no  way  of  killing  him  there,  but  I did,  I 
did  kill  him  in  my  thoughts.” 

She  sank  into  silence  for  a minute,  submerged 
by  the  weight  of  memory  which  no  words  could 
represent. 

44  But  yet  all  the  while  I felt  that  I was  getting 
more  wicked.  And  what  had  been  with  me  so 
much,  came  to  me  just  then — what  you  once  said 
— about  dreading  to  increase  my  wrong-doing  and 
my  remorse — I should  hope  for  nothing  then.  It 
was  all  like  a writing  of  fire  within  me.  Getting 
wicked  was  misery — being  shut  out  forever  from 
knowing  what  you — what  better  lives  were.  That 
bad  always  been  coming  back  to  me  in  the  midst 
of  bad  thoughts — it  came  back  to  me  then — but 
yet  with  a despair— a feeling  that  it  was  no  use 
—evil  wishes  were  too  strong.  I remember  then 
letting  go  the  tiller,  and  saying, ( God  help  me !’ 
But  then  I was  forced  to  take  it  again  and  go  on ; 
and  the  evil  longings,  the  evil  prayers  came  again 
and  blotted  every  thing  else  dim,  till,  in  the  midst 
of  them — I don’t  know  how  it  was — he  was  turn- 
ing the  sail — there  was  a gust — he  was  struck — I 
know  nothing — I only  know  that  I saw  my  wish 
outside  me.” 

She  began  to  speak  more  hurriedly,  and  in  more 
of  a whisper : 

“ I saw  him  sink,  and  my  heart  gave  a leap  as 
if  it  were  going  out  of  me.  I think  I did  not 
move.  I kept  my  hands  tight  It  was  long 
enough  for  me  to  be  glad,  and  yet  to  think  it  was 
no  use — he  would  come  up  again.  And  he  was 


come — farther  off — the  boat  had  moved.  It  was 
ail  like  lightning.  4 The  rope !*  he  called  out  in 
a voice — not  his  own — I hear  it  now — and  I 
stooped  for  the  rope — I felt  I must — I felt  sure 
he  could  swim,  and  he  would  come  back  whether 
or  not,  and  I dreaded  him.  That  was  in  my  mind 
— he  would  come  back.  But  he  was  gone  down 
again,  and  I had  the  rope  in  my  hand — no,  there 
he  was  again — his  face  above  the  water — and  he 
cried  again — and  I held  my  hand,  and  my  heart 
said, 4 Die !’ — and  he  sank ; and  I felt, 4 It  is  done 
— I am  wicked,  I am  lost !’ — and  I had  the  rope 
in  my  hand — I don’t  know  what  I thought — I 
was  leaping  away  from  myself — I would  have 
saved  him  then.  I was  leaping  from  my  crime, 
and  therfe  it  was— close  to  me  as  I fell — there 
was  the  dead  face — dead,  dead.  It  can  never  be 
altered.  That  was  what  happened.  That  was 
what  I did.  You  know  it  all  It  can  never  be 
altered.” 

She  sank  back  in  her  chair,  exhausted  with 
the  agitation  of  memory  and  speech.  Deronda 
felt  the  burden  on  his  spirit  less  heavy  than  the 
foregoing  dread.  The  word  44  guilty”  had  held  a 
possibility  of  interpretations  worse  than  the  fact ; 
and  Gwendolen’s  confession,  for  the  very  reason 
that  her  conscience  made  her  dwell  on  the  de- 
termining power  of  her  evil  thoughts,  convinced 
him  the  more  that  there  had  been  throughout  a 
counterbalancing  struggle  of  her  better  will.  It 
seemed  almost  certain  that  her  murderous  thought 
had  had  no  outward  effect — that,  quite  apart  from 
it,  the  death  was  inevitable.  Still,  a question  as 
to  the  outward  effectiveness  of  a criminal  desire 
dominant  enough  to  impel  even  a momentary  act 
can  not  alter  our  judgment  of  the  desire ; and 
Deronda  shrank  from  putting  that  question  for- 
ward in  the  first  instance.  He  held  it  likely  that 
Gwendolen’s  remorse  aggravated  her  inward  guilt, 
and  that  she  gave  the  character  of  decisive  action 
to  what  had  been  an  inappreciably  instantaneous 
glance  of  desire.  But  her  remorse  was  the  pre- 
cious sign  of  a recoverable  nature;  it  was  the 
culmination  of  that  self-disapproval  which  had 
been  the  awakening  of  a new  life  within  her ; it 
marked  her  off  from  the  criminals  whose  only 
regret  is  failure  in  securing  their  evil  wish.  De- 
ronda could  not  utter  one  word  to  diminish  that 
sacred  aversion  to  her  worst  self — that  thorn 
pressure  which  must  come  with  the  crowning  of 
the  sorrowful  Better,  suffering  because  of  the 
Worse.  All  this  mingled  thought  and  feeling 
kept  him  silent : speech  was  too  momentous  to 
be  ventured  on  rashly.  There  were  no  words  of 
comfort  that  did  not  carry  some  sacrilege.  If  he 
had  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  he  could  only  have 
echoed, 44  It  can  never  be  altered — it  remains  un- 
altered, to  alter  other  things.”  But  he  was  silent 
and  motionless — he  did  not  know  how  long — be- 
fore he  turned  to  look  at  her,  and  saw  her  sunk 
back  with  closed  eyes,  like  a lost,  weary,  storm- 
beaten  white  doe,  unable  to  rise  and  pursue  its 
unguided  way.  He  rose  and  stood  before  her. 
The  movement  touched  her  consciousness,  and 
she  opened  her  eyes  with  a slight  quivering  that 
Beemed  like  fear. 

44  You  must  rest  now.  Try  to  rest ; try  to  sleep. 
And  may  I see  you  again  this  evening — to-mor- 
row— when  you  have  had  some  rest  ? Let  us  say 
no  more  now.” 

The  tears  came,  and  she  could  not  answer  ex- 
cept by  a slight  movement  of  the  head.  Deronda 
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rang  for  attendance,  spoke  urgently  of  the  neces- 
sity that  she  should  be  got  to  rest,  and  then  left 
her. 


CHAPTER  LVH 

“ The  unripe  grape,  the  ripe,  and  the  dried.  All 
things  are  changes,  not  into  nothing,  bnt  into  that 
which  is  not  at  present.” — Masous  Aumlxus. 

Deeds  are  the  pulse  of  Time,  his  beating  life, 

And  righteous  or  unrighteous,  being  done, 

Must  throb  In  after-throbs  till  Time  itself 

Be  laid  in  stillness,  and  the  universe 

Quiver  and  breathe  upon  no  mirror  more. 

In  the  evening  she  sent  for  him  again.  It  was 
already  near  the  hour  at  which  she  had  been 
brought  in  from  the  sea  the  evening  before,  and 
the  light  was  subdued  enough  with  blinds  drawn 
up  and  windows  open.  She  was  seated  gazing 
fixedly  on  the  sea,  resting  her  cheek  on  her  hand, 
looking  less  shattered  than  when  he  had  left  her, 
but  with  a deep  melancholy  in  her  expression 
which,  as  Deronda  approached  her,  passed  into  an 
anxious  timidity.  She  did  not  put  out  her  hand, 
but  said, “How  long  ago  it  is!”  Then, “Will 
you  sit  near  me  again  a little  while  ?” 

He  placed  himself  by  her  side  as  he  had  done 
before,  and  seeing  that  she  turned  to  him  with 
that  indefinable  expression  which  implies  a wish 
to  say  something,  he  waited  for  her  to  speak. 
But  again  she  looked  toward  the  window  silently, 
and  again  turned  with  the  same  expression,  which 
yet  did  not  issue  in  speech.  There  was  some  fear 
hindering  her,  and  Deronda,  wishing  to  relieve 
her  timidity,  averted  his  face.  Presently  he 
heard  her  cry,  imploringly, 

“You  will  not  say  that  any  one  else  should 
know?” 

“ Most  decidedly  not,”  said  Deronda.  “There 
is  no  action  that  ought  to  be  taken  in  conse- 
quence. There  is  no  injury  that  oould  be  rights 
ed  in  that  way.  There  is  no  retribution  that  any 
mortal  could  apportion  justly.” 

She  was  so  still  during  a pause  that  she  seem- 
ed to  be  holding  her  breath  before  she  said, 

“ But  if  I had  not  had  that  murderous  will — 
that  moment — if  I had  thrown  the  rope  on  the 
instant — perhaps  it  would  have  hindered  death  ?” 

“ No— I think  not,”  said  Deronda,  slowly.  “ If 
it  were  true  that  he  could  swim,  he  must  have  been 
seized  with  cramp.  With  your  quickest,  utmost 
effort,  it  seems  impossible  that  you  oould  have 
done  any  thing  to  save  him.  That  momentary 
murderous  will  can  not,  I think,  have  altered  the 
course  of  events.  Its  effect  is  confined  to  the 
motives  in  your  own  breast.  Within  ourselves 
our  evil  will  is  momentous,  and  sooner  or  later  it 
works  its  way  outside  us — it  may  be  in  the  viti- 
ation that  breeds  evil  acts,  but  also  it  may  be 
in  the  self-abhorrence  that  stings  us  into  better 
striving.” 

“ I am  saved  from  robbing  others — there  are 
others — they  will  have  every  thing — they  will 
have  what  they  ought  to  have.  I knew  that 
some  time  before  I left  town.  You  do  not  sus- 
pect me  of  wrong  desires  about  those  things  ?” 
She  spoke  hesitatingly. 

“ I had  not  thought  of  them,”  said  Deronda ; 
“ I was  thinking  too  much  of  the  other  things.” 

“ Perhaps  you  don’t  quite  know  the  beginning 
of  it  all,”  said  Gwendolen,  slowly,  as  if  she  were 
overcoming  her  reluctance.  “There  was  some 


one  else  he  ought  to  have  married.  And  I knew 
it,  and  I told  her  I would  not  hinder  it.  And  I 
went  away — that  was  when  you  first  saw  me.  But 
then  we  became  poor  all  at  once,  and  I was  very 
miserable,  and  I was  tempted.  I thought,  *1 
shall  do  as  I like,  and  make  every  thing  right’  I 
persuaded  myself.  And  it  was  all  different  It 
was  all  dreadful.  Then  came  hatred  and  wicked 
thoughts.  That  was  how  it  all  came.  I told  you 
I was  afraid  of  myself.  And  I did  what  you  told 
me — I did  try  to  make  my  fear  a safeguard.  I 
thought  of  what  would  be  if  I — I felt  what 
would  come — how  I should  dread  the  morning — 
wishing  it  would  be  always  night— and  yet  in  the 
darkness  always  seeing  something — seeing  death. 
If  you  did  not  know  how  miserable  I was,  you 
might — but  now  it  has  all  been  no  use.  I can 
care  for  nothing  but  saving  the  rest  from  know- 
ing-poor mamma,  who  has  never  been  happy.” 

There  was  silence  again  before  she  said,  with  a 
repressed  sob,  “ You  can  not  bear  to  look  at  me 
any  more.  You  think  I am  too  wicked.  You  do 
not  believe  that  I can  become  any  better — worth 
any  thing — worthy  enough — I shall  always  be  too 
wicked  to—”  The  voice  broke  off  helpless. 

Deronda’s  heart  was  pierced.  He  turned  his 
eyes  on  her  poor  beseeching  face,  and  said,  “ I 
believe  that  you  may  become  worthier  than  you 
have  ever  yet  been — worthy  to  lead  a life  that 
may  be  a blessing.  No  evil  dooms  us  hopelessly 
except  the  evil  we  love,  and  desire  to  continue  in, 
and  make  no  effort  to  escape  from.  You  Aow 
made  efforts — you  will  go  on  making  them.” 

“ But  you  were  the  beginning  of  them.  You 
must  not  forsake  me,”  said  Gwendolen,  leaning 
with  her  clasped  hands  on  the  arm  of  her  chair 
and  looking  at  him,  while  her  face  bore  piteous 
traces  of  the  life-experienoe  concentrated  in  the 
twenty-four  hours — that  new  terrible  life  lying  on 
the  other  side  of  the  deed  which  fulfills  a criminal 
desire.  “I  will  bear  any  penance.  I will  lead 
any  life  you  tell  me.  But  you  must  not  forsake 
me.  You  must  be  near.  If  you  had  been  near 
me — if  I could  have  said  every  thing  to  you,  I 
should  have  been  different  You  will  not  forsake 
me?” 

“ It  could  never  be  my  impulse  to  forsake  you.” 
said  Deronda,  promptly,  with  that  voice  which, 
like  his  eyes,  had  the  unintentional  effect  of 
making  his  ready  sympathy  seem  more  personal 
and  special  than  it  really  was.  Ar  d in  that  mo- 
ment he  was  not  himself  quite  free  from  a fore- 
boding of  some  such  self-committing  effect.  His 
Btrong  feeling  for  this  stricken  creature  oould  not 
hinder  rushing  images  of  future  difficulty.  He 
continued  to  meet  her  appealing  eyes  as  he  spoke, 
but  it  was  with  the  painful  consciousness  that  to 
her  ear  his  words  might  carry  a promise  which 
one  day  would  seem  unfulfilled : he  was  making 
an  indefinite  promise  to  an  indefinite  hope.  Anx- 
ieties, both  immediate  and  distant,  crowded  on  his 
thought,  and  it  was  under  their  influence  that, 
after  a moment’s  silence,  he  said, 

“ I expect  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger  to  arrive  by  to- 
morrow night  at  least ; and  I am  not  without  hope 
that  Mrs.  Davilow  may  shortly  follow  him.  Her 
presence  will  be  the  greatest  comfort  to  you — it 
will  give  you  a motive,  to  save  her  from  unneces- 
sary pain.” 

“ Yes,  yes— I will  try.  And  you  will  not  go 
away?” 

“ Not  till  after  Sir  Hugo  has  come.” 
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44  But  we  shall  all  go  to  England  ?” 

44  As  soon  as  possible,”  said  Deronda,  not  wish- 
ing to  enter  into  particulars. 

Gwendolen  looked  toward  the  window  again 
with  an  expression  which  seemed  like  a gradual 
awakening  to  new  thoughts.  The  twilight  was 
perceptibly  deepening,  but  Deronda  could  see  a 
movement  in  her  eyes  and  hands  such  as  accom- 
panies a return  of  perception  in  one  who  has  been 
stunned. 

44  You  will  always  be  with  Sir  Hugo  now  ?”  she 
said,  presently,  looking  at  him.  44  You  will  always 
live  at  the  Abbey — or  else  at  Diplow?” 

44 1 am  quite  uncertain  where  I shall  live,”  said 
Deronda,  coloring. 

She  was  warned  by  his  changed  color  that  she 
had  spoken  too  rashly,  and  fell  silent.  After  a 
little  while  she  began,  again  looking  away, 

44  It  is  impossible  to  think  how  my  life  will  go 
on.  I think  now  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  be 
poor,  and  obliged  to  work.” 

44  New  promptings  will  come  as  the  days  pass. 
When  you  are  among  your  friends  again,  you 
will  discern  new  duties,”  said  Deronda.  44  Make  it 
a task  now  to  get  as  well  and  calm — as  much  like 
yourself — as  you  can,  before — ” He  hesitated. 

44  Before  my  mother  comes,”  said  Gwendolen. 
44  Ah ! I must  be  changed.  I have  not  looked  at 
myself.  Should  you  have  known  me,”  she  added, 
turning  toward  hinp, 44  if  you  had  met  me  now? — 
should  you  have  known  me  for  the  one  you  saw 
at  Leubronn  ?” 

44  Yes,  I should  have  known  you,”  said  Deron- 


da, mournfully.  44  The  outside  change  is  not 
great  I should  have  seen  at  once  that  it  was 
you,  and  that  you  had  gone  through  some  great 
sorrow.” 

44  Don't  wish  now  that  you  had  never  seen  me 
—don’t  wish  that”  said  Gwendolen,  imploringly, 
while  the  tears  gathered. 

44 1 should  despise  myself  for  wishing  it”  said 
Deronda.  44  How  could  I know  what  I was  wish- 
ing ? We  must  find  our  duties  in  what  comes  to 
us,  not  in  what  we  imagine  might  have  been.  If 
I took  to  foolish  wishing  of  that  sort  I should 
wish,  not  that  I had  never  seen  you,  but  that  I 
had  been  able  to  save  you  from  this.” 

44  You  have  saved  me  from  worse,”  said  Gwen- 
dolen, in  a sobbing  voice.  44 1 should  have  been 
worse,  if  it  had  not  been  for  you.  If  you  had 
not  been  good,  I should  have  been  more  wicked 
than  I am.” 

44  It  will  be  better  for  me  to  go  now,”  said 
Deronda,  worn  in  spirit  by  the  perpetual  strain 
.of  this  scene.  44  Remember  what  we  said  of  your 
task — to  get  well  and  calm  before  other  friends 
come.” 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  she  gave  him  her 
hand  submissively.  But  when  he  had  left  her 
she  sank  on  her  knees,  in  hysterical  crying.  The 
distance  between  them  was  too  great  She  was 
a banished  soul — beholding  a possible  life  which 
she  had  sinned  herself  away  from. 

She  was  found  in  thiB  way,  crushed  on  the 
floor.  Such  grief  seemed  natural  in  a poor  lady 
whose  husband  had  been  drowned  in  her  presence. 


Ciitor's  ta;  Cjjair. 


THE  celebration  of  the  Centennial  Fourth  of 
July  was  remarkable  not  only  for  its  true 
feeling,  but  for  its  tone  of  tranquillity  and  dig- 
nity. It  was  immediately  reoonled  that  fewer 
arrests  were  made  and  that  much  less  drunken- 
ness was  observable  than  usual.  And  indeed  the 
general  character  of  the  celebration  showed  that 
Americans  had  not  forgotten  during  the  century 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  Centennial 
Fourth  justified  the  remark  of  a shrewd  Western 
philosopher  to  a politician  on  the  eve  of  the  meet- 
teg  of  a national  political  convention : 44  Don’t  be 
alarmed,  my  friend ; six  or  seven  hundred  intel- 
ligent Americans  are  not  likely  to  make  fools  of 
themselves.”  Not  only  was  the  day  itself  very 
beautiful — a rich,  warm,  breezy  midsummer  day 
—but  there  were  few  accidents,  and  the  local 
festivities  were  successful.  The  chief  and  cen- 
tral celebration  was  naturally  in  Philadelphia, 
where  the  Declaration  itself  was  signed  and  pub- 
lished, and  where  the  great  Exhibition  testifies 
not  only  to  our  own  progress,  but  to  the  friendly 
sympathy  of  the  world.  The  throng  of  persons 
was  enormous,  and  if  the  demonstrations  of  pop- 
ular excitement  seemed  to  be  less  vociferous  than 
te  some  other  places,  it  was  merely  because  the 
early  summer  in  Philadelphia  has  been  a kind  of 
prolonged  Fourth  with  all  its  rejoicing. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  Philadel- 
phia celebration  was  the  presence  and  cordial 
participation  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  as  the 
most  striking  of  the  foreign  incidents  associated 
with  the  day  was  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  of 


Germany  to  the  President  Nothing  could  have 
shown  more  conclusively  the  real  work  of  Amer- 
ica during  the  hundred  years  in  modifying  the 
political  condition  of  the  world.  Empires  have 
seen  that  the  tenure  of  a republic  may  be  more 
indefeasible  and  more  powerful  than  their  own. 
And  it  might  well  be  thought  one  of  the  felicities 
of  the  century  that  before  the  first  great  anni- 
versary of  our  national  independence  occurred 
we  should  have  shown  signally  and  indisputably 
the  transcendent  force  and  the  marvelous  recu- 
perative power  of  a republic.  But  the  lessons 
of  the  hundred  years  were  nobly  and  amply  en- 
forced by  many  hundred  orators.  And  here  again 
the  tone  and  scope  of  the  discourses  showed  the 
dignity  and  intelligence  of  national  maturity.  The 
difference,  for  instance,  between  the  oration  of 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  at  Taunton  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1876,  and  that  of  his  father,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  in  Boston,  eighty  or  ninety  years 
before,  is  the  difference  between  the  ardor  of  im- 
petuous youth  and  the  grave,  intelligent  self-com- 
mand of  manhood.  It  was  something,  indeed,  for 
a 44  Centennial”  orator  to  remember,  as  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  did,  that  his  father  at  the  age  of 
nine  heard  the  Declaration  when  it  was  first  pro- 
claimed in  Boston,  and  that  his  grandfather  did 
more  than  any  other  man  to  procure  its  adoption 
by  the  Continental  Congress. 

The  oration  of  Mr.  Evarts  at  Philadelphia, 
which,  upon  the  spot  and  under  the  auspices  of 
its  delivery,  was  the  chief  discourse  of  the  day, 
was  nobly  adequate  to  the  great  occasion.  Less 
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ornately  rhetorical  than  some  of  his  speeches, 
the  calm  dignity  of  its  tone  peculiarly  befitted 
the  scene  and  the  theme.  The  topic  might  be 
defined  as  the  reasons  and  the  results  of  the 
Declaration,  and  the  oration  was  a broad  and 
masterly  analysis  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Revo- 
lution. It  was  the  work  of  a trained  thinker 
and  of  a mind  used  to  a generous  estimate  of 
human  action.  The  motives,  the  influences,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  Declaration  have  never 
been  more  comprehensively  considered  or  more 
amply  stated,  and  the  high  patriotic  faith  of  the 
orator  was  shown  to  rest  upon  the  most  legiti- 
mate and  impregnable  foundations.  In  New 
York  the  oration  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Storrs,  whose  discourse  last  year  before  the  His- 
torical Society  upon  the  genesis  of  the  nation 
showed  his  special  fitness  for  the  duty  in  a full- 
ness of  information  and  a glowing  amplitude  of 
description  which  had  caught  the  kindred  splen- 
dor of  Burke  in  the  famous  oration  which  Dr. 
Storrs  eulogized.  His  Fourth-of-July  discourse 
had  the  same  richness  of  phrase  and  a tone  o i 
lofty  exultation  which  swelled  almost  into  a paean, 
yet  which  the  sober  reflection  of  the  country  will 
justify.  Indeed,  in  all  the  leading  orations  of  the 
day  nothing  was  more  remarkable  and  satisfac- 
tory than  the  distinct  declaration  of  the  convic- 
tion that,  with  all  exceptions  made,  the  country 
was  never  more  truly  strong  and  hopeful  than 
to-day.  “ Yet  even  in  this  presence,”  said  Mr. 
Evarts,  “and  with  a just  deference  to  the  age, 
the  power,  the  greatness,  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth,  we  do  not  fear  to  appeal  to  the  opinion 
of  mankind  whether,  as  we  point  to  our  land,  our 
people,  and  our  laws,  the  contemplation  should 
not  inspire  us  with  a lover’s  enthusiasm  for  our 
country.”  And  Mr.  Adams  at  Taunton,  while  not 
denying  the  evidence  of  some  moral  decline  since 
the  war,  said,  “For  myself,  while  sincerely  mourn- 
ing the  mere  possibility  of  stain  touching  our  gar- 
ments, I feel  not  the  less  certainly  that  the  heart 
of  the  people  remains  as  sound  as  ever.”  Dr. 
Storrs,  also,  declared,  “ It  is  among  my  deepest 
convictions  that,  with  all  that  has  happened  to 
debase  and  debauch  it,  the  nation  at  large  was 
never  before  more  mentally  vigorous  or  morally 
sound  than  it  is  to-day.”  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  in 
his  ode,  which  he  recited  amidst  thunders  of  ap- 
plause, just  before  the  oration  of  Mr.  Evarts,  ex- 
claimed in  the  same  high  spirit : 

“Fused  in  her  candid  light. 

To  one  strong  race  all  races  here  nnite; 

Tongues  melt  in  hers;  hereditary  foemen 

Forget  their  sword  and  slogan,  kith  and  clan: 

*Twas  glory  once  to  be  a Roman ; 

She  makes  it  glory  now  to  be  a man.” 

But  besides  the  great  city  celebrations  and  the 
orations  and  odes  of  famous  orators  and  poets, 
there  were  innumerable  local  festivities  through- 
out the  country.  Indeed,  none  of  the  observances 
of  the  day  were  more  characteristic  than  those 
of  rural  and  suburban  neighborhoods.  It  was 
precisely  such  assemblies  of  neighbors  and  friends 
that  fostered  the  spirit  of  liberty  among  the  col- 
onies— reciting  the  precedents  in  British  history, 
weighing  the  reasons,  arguing  the  justice  and 
the  foundation  of  rights,  and  finally  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  which  was  but  a representative 
town-meeting  of  the  continent,  pledging  life,  for- 
tune, and  sacred  honor  to  maintain  independence. 
One  such  celebration  the  Easy  Chair  saw  in  a 


peaceful  village,  and  Dom  Pedro  and  the  imperial 
German  William  could  have  seen  it  with  edifica- 
tion. A platform  was  built  on  one  side  of  a broad 
street  entirely  shaded  by  overarching  trees ; but 
to  secure  the  speakers  from  any  wandering  rays 
and  to  furnish  a sounding-board,  the  platform 
was  roofed,  and  the  whole  structure  covered  with 
the  national  flag,  with  the  French  and  English 
flags  hanging  harmoniously  by  the  American 
from  the  cornice  and  posts.  The  street  had  been 
well  watered  the  evening  before,  and  solid  seats 
were  placed  from  the  platform  to  the  trees  oppo- 
site. Behind  the  stand  sat  a throng  of  Sunday- 
school  children,  who,  led  by  a melodeon  and  three 
or  four  wind  and  stringed  instruments,  sang  with 
the  crowd,  “ Hail,  Columbia,”  and  “ The  Star-span- 
gled Banner,”  and  other  patriotic  hymns.  The 
speakers  were  all  neighbors.  One  venerable  and 
beloved  clergyman,  whose  term  with  that  of  his 
predecessor  has  filled  three-quarters  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  who  is  always  a leader  in  all  patriotic 
and  humane  movements,  made  a fervent  prayer, 
invoking  the  Divine  benediction.  Another  cler- 
gyman then  read  with  sincere  feeling  and  deep 
appreciation  the  great  Declaration,  and,  after  a 
chorus  sung  by  all  the  people,  an  old  resident 
who  has  for  many  years  studied  the  history  of 
the  county,  and  accumulated  material  of  every 
kind  for  its  annals,  which  he  is  about  to  publish, 
read  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  town  in  which 
the  celebration  was  held,  which  was  in  acoord, 
as  the  president  of  the  day  stated,  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  President,  a more  general  observ- 
ance of  which  would  have  given  a unique  interest 
to  the  day.  There  was  then  a salute  of  thirteen 
shots  and  the  singing  of  “The  Star-spangled 
Banner,”  followed  by  an  address  from  another 
neighbor,  and,  after  an  uplifting  of  all  voices  in 
“ America,”  the  benediction  was  pronounced,  and 
the  services  were  ended.  In  the  evening  there 
were  fire- works. 

This  was  a simple,  hearty,  inexpensive  observ- 
ance of  the  day,  and  none  could  have  been  more 
satisfactory.  People  of  all  ages  and  colors  and 
races,  of  every  religious  and  political  creed,  met  as 
brothers  and  sisters  and  countrymen,  full  of  a 
common  feeling  of  gratitude  and  patriotic  pride, 
and  nothing  of  any  kind  was  said  or  done  to  dis- 
turb the  perfect  harmony.  The  scene  was  itself 
an  epitome  of  the  country  and  the  nation  as  the 
patriotic  imagination  loves  to  contemplate  them 
— intelligent,  self-respectful,  and  self-restraining. 
And  so  the  great  day  is  passed,  will  be  long  passed 
when  these  words  are  read,  and  the  new  century 
of  our  national  life  fairly  begun.  It  is  we  who 
have  rejoiced  in  this  annus  rmrabilis  who  are  to 
give  the  impetus  to  that  century  and  its  life  ; and 
where  oould  we  find  a wiser  guidance  or  a nobler 
inspiration  than  in  the  lives  and  conduct  of  those 
whom  with  fond  and  just  pride  we  call  our  fathers? 
Greenough’s  statue  of  Washington  sits  facing  the 
eastern 'front  of  the  Capitol  in  the  city  of  his 
name.  One  hand  holds  out  a sheathed  sword,  the 
other  is  raised  to  heaven.  The  significance  of 
the  action  is  simple  and  grand.  It  is  the  lesson 
of  the  Centennial  Fourth:  “What  Heaven  in- 
spires let  this  sword  defend.”  And  as  God  was 
with  our  fathers,  so  may  He  be  with  us  1 

Among  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  early 
summer  was  the  meeting  of  the  two  nominating 
conventions  of  the  great  political  parties.  Such 
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a convention  is  a curious  illustration  of  the  Amer- 
ican character  and  the  American  political  system. 
The  city  in  which  it  is  held,  before  and  during  the 
sessions,  has  the  most  festal  and  excited  aspect. 
The  streets  are  thronged  with  strangers.  The 
hotels  hum  and  overflow.  Banners  are  stretched 
overhead.  There  are  constant  processions  by 
night  and  day,  carrying  torches,  transparencies, 
and  flags ; incessant  bursts  of  martial  music  on 
all  sides ; sudden  meetings  in  the  street  or  in  the 
great  halls  of  the  hotels ; and  vociferous  oratory 
from  doors,  windows,  and  balconies,  with  shouts 
and  huzzas  and  yells  from  the  swarming  .crowds. 
The  large  parlors  in  the  hotels  are  occupied  by 
State  delegations,  the  name  of  the  State  being 
legibly  placarded  on  the  door.  Committees  are 
perpetually  passing  from  one  delegation  to  an- 
other, and  every  where  there  are  earnest  argu- 
ment and  passionate  appeal,  jest,  defiance,  retort, 
oaths,  laughter,  and  “ taking  a drink.”  Had  Dom 
Pedro  taken  care  to  be  at  Cincinnati  or  St.  Louis, 
he  would  have  seen  something  more  exceptionally 
American  than  any  thing  he  has  any  where  seen 
in  the  country. 

The  first  comers  to  a convention  begin  to  ar- 
rive about  a week  before  the  day  of  meeting. 
These  are  managers  and  agents  intent  upon  a 
certain  result  Their  purpose  is  to  see  delega- 
tions and  all  other  persons  as  they  arrive,  and  to 
win  their  favor  if  possible.  No  kind  of  bribery 
is  spared : bald  money,  if  money  will  be  taken ; 
if  not,  then  money  in  other  forms.  A poor  dele- 
gate from  a distance  has  his  “ necessary”  expenses 
paid.  Some  rich  friend  of  a candidate  keeps  open 
house,  with  perpetual  lunch  and  exhaustless 
Champagne  on  ice.  There  are  endless  drives, 
dinners,  nameless  introductions  and  opportuni- 
ties, to  gratify  the  quiet  delegate  and  put  a lien 
upon  his  vote.  Brag  in  every  kind  and  degree — 
the  most  ludicrous  and  monstrous  lying — is  real- 
ly the  staple  of  conversation.  Guessing,  calcula- 
ting, dogmatizing,  betting,  are  loud  on  every  side. 
Every  body  has  a sudden  sense  of  his  importance 
as  the  holder  of  a possibly  decisive  vote,  and  a 
proud  consciousness  that  this  is  the  great  mys- 
tery of  state-craft,  in  which  he  is  taking  a mas- 
ter’s degree.  A cooler  spectator  wonders  as  he 
gazes  how  any  good  result  can  possibly  proceed 
from  such  elements  and  processes,  but  consoles 
himself  with  the  thought  of  a hundred  analogies 
and  the  inexplicable  humor  of  nature. 

The  day  before  the  appointed  meeting  the  agi- 
tation is  universal  and  the  excitement  intense. 
The  air  is  thick  with  rumors,  and  the  general  ea- 
gerness to  believe  what  is  desired  makes  every 
body  so  credulous  that  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  certainly  known  is  that  nobody  knows  any 
thing.  Meanwhile  the  great  newspapers  come 
in  from  every  part  of  the  country,  full  of  frag- 
mentary echoes  and  wild  guesses  and  intentional 
and  unintentional  falsehoods  designed  to  affect 
the  result.  The  reporter  of  a journal  that  has 
staked  its  reputation  for  perspicacity  upon  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Brown,  comes  mysteriously  to 
Mr.  Jones  and  asks  him  confidentially  if  it  is 
really  true,  as  Mr.  Robinson  has  just  told  him, 
that  he,  Mr.  Jones,  has  withdrawn  his  opposition 
to  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Jones  replies  with  vehemence 
that  he  wishes  the  language  supplied  a word 
strong  enough  to  express  the  falsity  of  such  a 
story,  and  asks  if  the  reporter  does  not  know 
that  Robinson  would  deny  the  veiy  mother  who 


bore  him  if  he  could  make  ten  cents  by  the  de- 
nial. The  reporter  answers  that  he  wishes  to 
know  only  the  exact  truth,  and  that  for  that  rea- 
son he  has  come  in  person  to  inquire.  He  then 
withdraws,  with  many  thanks.  And  Mr.  Jones 
reads  in  the  reporter’s  paper  when  it  appears: 
“ Mr.  Jones  confessed  last  evening  that  Mr.  Brown 
is  sure  to  be  nominated,  and  that  his  own  position 
is  wholly  negative.” 

At  length  the  momentous  day  dawns,  and  the 
convention  assembles.  It  usually  sits  in  some 
vast  building  which  contains  eight  or  nine  times 
as  many  spectators  as  the  whole  number  of  del- 
egates. The  scene  is  imposing  and  inspiring. 
The  proceedings  begin  in  an  orderly  manner, 
but  at  the  first  interruption,  or  the  raising  of  any 
doubtful  point,  the  inflammable  nature  of  the  as- 
sembly is  apparent  Every  favorite  name  or  mo- 
tion which  suits  the  humor  of  the  convention  is 
received  with  a tumult  of  acclamation  which 
would  be  astonishing  and  appalling  to  one  unac- 
customed to  great  popular  assemblies.  At  the 
moment  of  highest  excitement,  as  when  the  nom- 
ination is  actually  made,  the  frenzy  is  resistless. 
The  vast  throng  is  standing  on  the  floor  and  on 
the  seats,  shouting,  yelling,  and  often  weeping 
with  mere  nervous  tension ; arms  are  shaken  wild- 
ly aloft  with  hats,  handkerchiefs,  fans,  newspa- 
pers, or  whatever  may  be  at  hand,  and  the  uncon- 
trollable roar  is  so  overpowering  that  the  brass- 
band,  which  is  playing  at  its  loudest,  is  entirely 
inaudible.  The  president  of  the  convention  wise- 
ly refrains  from  any  effort  to  check  the  prodigious 
uproar,  knowing  very  well  that  it  will  presently 
exhaust  itself,  and  that  of  its  own  accord  and  by 
its  own  instinct  the  convention  will  again  “ please 
to  be  in  order.”  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  strik- 
ing impression  of  the  whole  week  of  the  conven- 
tion, with  all  its  conflicts  and  confusions — that 
it  is  an  assembly  of  persons  of  unlimited  aban- 
donment to  expression  of  every  kind,  but  also  of 
a habit  of  self-control  and  restraint  which  makes 
any  perilous  or  riotous  excess  impossible.  They 
will  u have  their  say  out,”  but  they  will  also  have 
order  when  all  is  said.  The  sergeant-at-arms  in 
the  convention,  like  the  police  in  the  city  and  at 
the  hotels,  is  a ceremony.  The  delegates  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  each  defends  the  peace 
of  all 

But  when  we  pass  beyond  the  unique  and  en- 
tertaining spectacle,  and  ask  whether  the  con- 
vention is  a sensible  method  to  secure  the  nom- 
ination of  a President,  there  will  be  many  a 
doubting  Thomas  even  among  the  most  orthodox 
believers  in  the  American  form  of  government. 
The  figure  which  most  aptly  represents  the  feel- 
ing and  action  of  a huge  Presidential  nominating 
convention  is  that  of  a tremendous  steamboat 
race  on  the  Mississippi.  The  absorbing  deter- 
mination is  that  none  of  the  rival  boats  shall 
pull  ahead.  The  tally  is  watched  as  passengers 
watch  the  nose  of  the  steamer  alongside.  We 
must  keep  ahead.  Safety  and  family  and  life 
and  limb  are  all  very  well,  but  that  boat  must 
not  creep  up.  And  into  the  furnace  go  resin  and 
tar  and  fat  pine  and  whatever  combustible  thing 
we  can  lay  hands  on,  and  every  fresh  vote  is  an 
added  inch  in  the  driving  ahead  of  the  craft  in 
which  we  are.  By-and-by  the  race  becomes,  per- 
haps, one  against  all  others,  and,  to  mix  the  met- 
aphor, there  is  a supreme  effort  made  to  combine 
the  speed  of  all  against  the  one,  which  is  often 
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successful  This  kind  of  excitement  will  appear  to  be  present.  Those  who  come  to  a deliberative 
differently  to  different  persons.  But  it  is  very  assembly  bound  or  pledged  or  instructed  to  a 
far  from  the  real  intent  of  a nominating  con-  certain  course  of  action  have  only  the  success  of 
vention.  their  own  plans,  not  the  general  well  being,  in 

Simply  stated,  the  true  theory  of  such  a con-  view.  They  are  precluded  from  deliberation* 
vention  is  that  it  is  an  assembly  of  representatives  They  have  prejudged  the  case  without  hearing 
from  every  Congressional  district  and  from  every  the  argument 
State  in  the  country,  who  meet  to  consult  and  to 

decide  who  should  be  the  candidate.  It  is  in  the  An  Emerald  philosopher  might  say  that  not 
highest  sense,  theoretically,  a representative  pop-  only  has  the  city  of  New  York  no  old  buildings 
ular  assembly.  In  fact,  however,  there  is  no  con-  of  interesting  association,  but  those  that  it  has 
sultation  whatever  in  the  convention.  There  is,  are  constantly  destroyed.  No  structure  in  the 
properly  speaking,  no  debate  upon  essential  ques-  city  certainly  was  more  conspicuous  to  the  mass 
tions.  Every  resolution  is  referred,  without  dis-  of  strangers,  and  none  more  formless,  than  Castle 
cussion,  to  a committee.  There  is  no  debate  even  Garden.  It  was  built  for  a fort,  upon  the  same 
upon  the  cardinal  question  of  the  comparative  general  plan  with  Fort  William  upon  Governor’s 
character  and  availability  of  candidates.  Indeed,  Island  opposite,  to  defend  the  city  and  the  pas- 
ihat  is  not  suffered  to  be  a question.  It  is  as-  sage  of  the  rivers.  Fortunately  its  powers  as  a 
sumed  by  the  common  law  of  the  convention  fort  were  never  put  to  proof,  and  all  the  associa- 
that,  in  the  usual  phrase,  “ any  candidate  that  so  tions  of  the  old  pile  were  most  peaceful  and 
patriotic  and  intelligent  a body  of  citizens  could  pleasant  When  President  Jackson  made  his 
nominate,  would  be  sure  to  be  elected  by  an  over-  first  visit  to  New  York  he  landed  at  Castle  Gar- 
whelming  majority.”  If  this  is  questioned,  if  a den,  and  the  bridge  that  connected  it  with  the 
delegate  suggests  that  some  one  of  the  candidates  Battery  yielded  to  the  pressure,  as  Major  Jack 
named  might  not  carry  the  election,  a storm  of  Downing  records,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  but  “the 
hisses  apprises  him  that  he  is  committing  the  invincible  hero”  luckily  did  not  go  through.  A lit- 
unpardon&ble  sin  against  a party  convention,  tie  later  it  became  the  most  frequented  and  by 
With  such  an  understanding,  of  course  there  can  far  the  most  delightful  of  the  summer  “ gardens,” 
be.  no  consultation  or  legitimate  discussion.  Ev-  of  which  Contoit’s  and  Niblo’s  were  later  exam- 
ery  resolution  having  been  referred  without  de-  pies.  It  was  forty  years  ago,  and  the  Batteiy 
bate— and  this  is  undoubtedly  a necessary  pro-  was  then  truly  a pleasure  promenade.  State 
vision  if  the  session  of  the  convention  is  not  to  Street,  which  bordered  and  overlooked  it,  was  a 
be  endless — and  the  platform,  some  part  of  which  fashionable  street,  full  of  fine  houses,  and  their 
is  sometimes,  but  not  very  seriously,  questioned,  situation,  directly  facing  the  south  and  southwest, 
having  been  adopted,  nominations  are  in  order.  open  to  the  sweet  sea  air,  and  commanding  the 
Now  the  very  purpose  of  the  convention  being  panorama  of  the  harbor  and  bay,  was  very  much 
to  ascertain  who,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  more  de-  finer  than  that  of  the  noblest  modem  mansion 
sirable  candidate,  some  statement  of  reasons  why  upon  Murray  Hill  Nothing  could  compensate 
this  or  that  person  would  be  more  or  less  likely  Naples  for  the  desertion  of  the  Chiaja  and  Villa 
to  carry  this  or  that  State  would  seem  to  be  in-  Reale,  and  New  York  can  have  no  street  for  real- 
dispensable.  But  as  this  is  not  permitted,  the  dence  so  attractive  as  the  border  of  the  Battery, 
names  of  various  candidates  are  presented  in  As  the  lower  part  of  the  city  was  abandoned 
brief  speeches,  the  purport  of  which  is  that  Mr.  to  trade,  and  Bunker’s  Mansion  House  and  the  City 
A is  a great,  good,  and  gallant  man,  and  ought  to  Hotel  were  replaced  by  ware-rooms  and  offices, 
be  President,  and  that  Messrs.  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F State  Street  also  surrendered,  and  the  Batteiy 
are  also  great  and  good  and  gallant  men,  and  ought  ceased  to  be  a promenade.  But  a few  families  still 
also  to  be  President.  Moreover,  nothing  said  in  lingered  in  the  fine  old  neighboring  houses,  and  the 
favor  of  Mr.  A must  be  held  to  imply  that  Messrs.  “ Garden,”  having  great  space  and  the  charm  of 
B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F are  not  in  every  way  his  peers,  the  water  in  the  summer  evening,  was  changed 
or  to  suggest  that  all  the  friends  of  Mr.  A will  into  a theatrical  hall.  There,  twenty-six  years  ago, 
not  work  as  zealously  for  Messrs.  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  Jenny  Lind  sang  for  the  first  time  in  America, 

F as  they  would  for  that  incomparable  statesman  after  the  most  prodigious  and  skillful  preparation 
and  glorious  gentleman,  Mr.  A.  But  not  only  is  of  the  public  mind  by  the  newspapers ; and  the 
there  no  consultation  or  discussion,  but  most  of  conclusive  evidence  of  her  transcendent  power 
the  delegates  arrive  “ pledged”  or  “ instructed,”  and  charm  is  that  the  immense  and  extravagant 
as  the  phrase  is,  not  to  discuss  or  consult,  but  to  expectation  was  satisfied,  and  that  the  interest 
secure  at  all  hazards  the  nomination  of  a certain  and  enthusiasm  in  her  and  for  her  continued  un- 
candidate. “ I do  not  wish  to  consult,”  says  such  abated  until  she  left  us  forever.  “ The  Turk,” 
a delegate.  “ I hope  that  my  mind  is  made  up,  as  Mr.  Sumner  used  to  call  the  late  minister  of 
and  that  I know  my  choice.”  the  Sultan  in  Washington,  was  an  accomplished 

The  consequence  is  inevitable.  The  work  of  singer,  but  a Levantine.  He  could  not  resist  the 
the  convention  is  done  by  arrangement  in  advance,  singing  of  Nilsson,  but  he  pretended  to  be  dissat- 
or  often  by  a sudden,  headlong,  and  doubtful  move-  isfied.  When  he  was  asked  the  reason,  he  ex- 
ment  at  a critical  moment,  without  opportunity  for  claimed,  impatiently,  “ She  is  too  Northern.”  That, 
reflection,  and  as  the  only  means  of  defeating  an  however,  explained  much  of  the  spell  of  Jenny 
imminent  and  deplorable  result.  The  action  of  Lind.  The  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  the  clear- 
the  delegates  is  controlled  by  the  wishes  of  candi-  eyed,  unaffected  blonde,  who  stood  upon  the  plat- 
dates,  communicated  at  the  moment  by  telegraph,  form  with  none  of  the  traditional  airs  and  graces 
actually  asking  to  be  voted  for,  while  the  thought  of  a prima  donna , and,  without  the  sheet  of  music 
of  the  general  welfare  and  of  the  real  interests  in  her  hand,  poured  forth,  in  her  wonderful  voice 
of  the  country  would  seem  to  have  disappeared  and  with  lofty  religious  rapture,  “ I know  that  my 
from  the  mind  of  delegates,  if  it  had  ever  seemed  Redeemer  liveth,”  impressed  an  American  audi- 
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enoe  as  if  she  had  been  a descending  angel.  Mall- 
bran,  Grisi,  Cinti  Damoreau,  Castellan,  Caradori, 
Titiens,  even  Nilsson,  were  wholly  different*  and 
most  of  them  came  to  us  in  their  decline. 

Jenny  Lind  “ opened”  at  Castle  Garden,  but  she 
obeyed  destiny,  and  went  afterward  up  town  to  the 

§iy  Tripler  Hall,  on  the  site  of  the  Grand  Central 
otel,  near  Bond  Street,  on  Broadway,  where  she 
gave  several  series  of  concerts.  But  she  return- 
ed to  Castle  Garden  for  her  last  oonoert  in  Amer- 
ica. Bayard  Taylor  had  written  a song  of  greet- 
ing, which  she  sang  on  the  first  evening,  and 
G.  P.  Cranch  wrote  the  farewell  to  America,  which 
she  sang  at  the  end  of  the  last  concert.  The 
music  was  composed  by  Otto  Goldschmidt,  who 
had  come  out  from  Europe,  and  had  played  the 
piano  at  her  concerts  during  her  last  year,  and 
whom  she  married  in  Boston.  The  huge  hall  of 
Castle  Garden  was  crowded  at  her  farewell.  One 
of  the  young  enthusiasts  of  the  time  had  arranged 
with  a gardener,  who  was  used  to  furnish  bou- 
quets to  the  jeuneue  dort , to  make  the  fittest  and 
finest  of  all  possible  bouquets  as  a final  offering 
to  the  diva.  But  as  she  would  doubtless  have 
scores  of  them,  how  was  this  one  to  be  distin- 
guished, even  if  she  should  choose  to  carry  it  ? 
For  there  was  the  harrowing  possibility  to  this 
ardent  youth  that  there  might  be  others  which 
she  would  prefer  to  carry.  After  due  meditation 
it  was  decided  that  the  skillful  master  of  flowers 
should  construct  a bouquet  of  pure  white  rose- 
buds, massing  them  in  the  mode  of  the  day,  with 
a cross  of  deep  red  buds  in  the  middle— a com- 
position which  could  be  recognized  from  the  hall 
at  a glance.  * The  most  careful  and  detailed  in- 
structions were  given  for  the  delivery  of  the 
flowers  at  Mademoiselle  Lind's  hotel,  and  the 
youth  awaited  the  desired  but  most  doubtful  even- 
ing. He  was  promptly  in  his  seat,  with  an  opera- 
glass  of  remarkable  power,  and  when  Jenny  Lind 
came  on,  he  raised  his  glass,  hoping  to  see  that 
she  carried  his  flowers  first  of  all  But  seeing 
that  it  was  not  so,  the  ready  optimist  thought 
how  much  more  touching  it  would  be  if  they 
were  the  last  she  carried.  So  he  was  then  fear- 
ful that  his  flowers  would  appear  in  the  unmean- 
ing intermediate  parts  of  the  concert  But  all 
was  as  he  wished.  When,  after  an  anxious  and 
exciting  delay,  Jenny  Lind  appeared,  full  of  emo- 
tion, and  greeted  by  the  audience  with  pathetic 
earnestness  of  feeling,  to  sing  Mr.  Cranch's  song 
of  farewell,  she  carried  the  flowers  of  the  enthu- 
siast, who  was  also  a friend  of  the  poet,  and  she 
held  them  while  she  sang.  That  young  lounger 
of  those  days  has  always  declared  that  he  had  a 
peculiar  and  personal  interest  in  Castle  Garden, 
and  it  is  in  vain  that  the  young  loungers  of  these 
dayB  try  to  persuade  him  that  there  have  been 
singers  since  Jenny  Lind.  He  listens  with  pa- 
tient courtesy.  He  bears  with  the  warm  assever- 
ations and  enthusiasms  of  the  young  men.  It  is 
all  very  natural  and  right ; but  then,  he  knows ! 

The  last  popular  musical  interest  in  Castle 
Garden  was  that  of  the  Steffanone  and  Bosio 
opera  company,  and  of  the  great  Jullien — the 
first  director  of  “ monster  concerts.”  He  was 
an  admirable  conductor,  and  his  absurdities  of 
manner  and  dress  made  his  concerts  only  the 
more  amusing.  After  directing  a performance 
during  which  he  had  gone  through  every  kind  of 
gymnastic  evolution  and  exertion,  as  if  he  were 
m himself  all  the  instruments  and  all  the  per- 
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formers,  he  sank  into  a huge  easy-chair,  and 
hung  over  the  back  and  arms  with  a most  effect- 
ive affectation  of  utter  exhaustion  and  successful 
completion  of  an  unprecedented  task.  Nor  was 
there  any  doubt  that  he  had  done  well,  and  he 
and  his  men  were  loudly  applauded.  His  orches- 
tra sometimes  played  really  good  music ; but  the 
concerts  were  popular  “ summer  -night”  enter- 
tainments, and  waltzes  and  clap -trap  composi- 
tions were  the  staple.  There  have  seldom  been 
pleasanter  concerts  of  the  kind.  “The  town” 
still  hovered  about  Bond  and  Bleecker  streets, 
and  Madison  Square  was  up  town ; so  it  was  very 
easy  to  jump  into  a stage  and  get  out  at  the  Bat- 
tery. There  was  an  outer  gallery  surrounding 
the  great  ball  of  Castle  Garden  and  overhanging 
the  bay,  and  there  tn  the  summer  moonlight 
young  New  York  of  both  sexes  sat  looking  out 
over  the  sparkling  water,  breathing  the  fresh  sea 
air,  he  smoking,  if  she  permitted,  and  she  sipping 
lemonade  or  sherbet,  if  she  would.  Even  as  late 
as  Jullien’s  concerts  one  pleasant  gentleman,  well 
known  among  the  artists,  and  for  his  fostering 
care  of  American  art,  the  late  A.  M.  Cozzens,  stiff 
lived  on  State  Street  The  Easy  Chair  remem- 
bers a merry  party  strolling  from  one  of  the  con- 
certs across  the  Battery  with  Mr.  Cozzens  to  the 
hospitable  house,  and  sitting  at  what  was  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  very  last  gay  suppers  of  State 
Street 

For  the  last  twenty  years  Castle  Garden  has 
been  a great  emigrant  d6pdt,  and  was  the  first 
shelter  in  America  of  thousands  of  Europeans 
flocking  to  the  land  of  hope.  The  latest  comers 
had  a rough  welcome,  for  a hundred  and  twenty 
newly  arrived  by  an  English  steamer  had  just 
landed  when  on  a Sunday  afternoon  in  July  the 
mass  of  sheds  and  buildings  was  burned  down, 
and  Castle  Garden  disappeared. 

Thxbx  is  one  aspect  of  the  election  which  is 
now  pending  that  even  an  Easy  Chair  can  prop- 
erly observe,  and  that  is  the  general  demand  for 
political  honesty  and  “ high  tone.”  The  phrase 
“high-toned”  had  become  very  ridiculous  from 
its  application  to  pepper-pots,  but  it  has  a very 
intelligible  meaning,  which  nothing  else  can  ex- 
press more  aptly.  It  is  like  the  word * 1 gentleman,” 
which  has  been  curiously  abused  aud  made  to 
stand  for  the  most  inconsistent  characters  and 
qualities,  but  which  is  still,  as  Tennyson  calls  it, 
“the  grand  old  name.”  With  the  universal  de- 
mand for  a higher  political  tone,  however,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  mueh  skepticism  and  contempt 
there  is  both  of  any  assertion  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement  and  of  any  resolute  effort  to  im- 
prove. The  shyster-statesman  is  not  unknown 
even  in  this  happy  land  in  the  hour  of  its  Cen- 
tennial glory,  and  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  he 
is  the  only  man  who  understands  human  nature 
and  practical  politics.  As  Dr.  Johnson  w&9  of 
opinion  in  his  Dictionary  that  “ patriotism'*  is  the 
last  refuge  of  a scoundrel,  so  the  shyster-states- 
man is  scornfully  sure  that  “ reform”  is  the  easy 
cry  of  charlatans  and  rascals. 

One  of  his  favorite  tricks  is  to  denounce  the 
protest  against  political  cheating  and  official  fraud 
as  Pharisaism.  If  members  of  a party  suggest 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  prompt 
investigation  and  punishment  of  party  offenders 
by  the  party  will  tend  to  retain  public  confidence 
in  the  party,  the  shyster-statesman  derides  them 
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as  “ holier  than  thou”  men,  and  dishonesty  and 
fraud  are  practically  condoned  by  him.  This  cry 
of  contempt  is  very  terrible  to  many  persons,  and 
it  is  often  sincerely  repugnant  to  them.  They  do 
not  suppose  themselves  to  be  better  than  their 
neighbors,  and  they  recoil  from  seeming  to  think 
so.  They  therefore  appear  to  be  half  ashamed 
of  their  own  convictions,  and  they  are  very  likely 
to  betray  the  very  cause  that  they  wish  to  serve. 
But  this  is  a proof  of  cowardice.  A man  ought 
to  have  the  courage  to  bear  reproach  when  it  is 
absolutely  unjust,  and  known  to  him  to  be  so. 
The  shyster-statesman  is  only  a loud  bully.  No 
man  need  be  afraid  of  him  or  his  noise.  Men 
practically  engaged  in  politics  are  clever  enough, 
and  have  plenty  of  experience ; but  their  great 
want  is  pluck.  They  are  timid  from  a thousand 
reasons,  and  are  constantly  outwitted  by  their 
own  timidity.  The  sarcastic  epithet  44  truly  good” 
scares  them  as  much  as  a charge  of  theft ; and 
the  desire  to  propitiate  and  evade  and  compro- 
mise perpetually  betrays  their  own  cause. 

A body  of  excellent  citizens,  who  really  have 
u no  axes  to  grind,”  although  the  shyster  can  not 
believe  that  any  body  should  concern  himself 
with  politics  except  for  a selfish  purpose,  suggest 
that  when  offices  are  to  be  filled  by  election  they 
wish  to  vote  for  honest,  enlightened,  progressive 
men.  The  shyster-statesman  ridicules  them  at 
once  as  a congress  of  saints  which  wants  an  an- 
gel for  every  office.  But  if  to  insist  upon  honest 
officers  is  angelic  politics,  it  bids  fair  to  become 
veiy  popular,  as  educated  and  well-bred  men  see 
no  reason  why  ignorance  and  vulgarity  should 
control  public  affairs,  and  they  take  part  in  pol- 
itics. The  shyster-statesman  is  ready  for  them, 
and  sneers  at  them  as  “ professors”  and  “ prigs” 
and  “ kid-gloved”  and  “ superfine.”  There  is  a 
laugh,  as  there  is  when  the  clown  jumps  into  the 
ring  with  a saucy  sally.  But  the  shyster  assumes 
that  education  and  intelligence  and  decency  and 
morality  and  courtesy  are  repugnant  and  distaste- 
ful to  the  American  people,  and  as  usual  the  shys- 
ter is  mistaken.  If  his  fellow-shysters  and  bum- 
mers and  venal  editors  and  party  runners  of  every 
kind  and  degree  were  the  people,  this  kind  of  ar- 
gument would  be  effective.  But  they  are  not, 
and  the  fear  of  their  noise  and  the  panic  which 
it  excites  in  the  minds  of  many  well-meaning  per- 
sons are  unspeakably  ludicrous.  The  thorough- 


bred politician  of  a low  type— that  is,  our  friend  the 
shyster-statesman — undoubtedly  despises,  with  all 
the  sincerity  of  which  he  is  capable,  the  demand 
of  honesty,  decency,  and  fair  play  in  politics.  His 
tactics  consist  of  retorts  in  kind.  If  a damaging 
charge  is  brought  against  any  fellow-p&rtisan,  he 
levels  one,  false  or  true,  against  some  member  of 
the  other  Bide.  He  sneers  persistently  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  patriotic  and  impersonal  motives.  If 
opposition  to  the 44  regular”  party  decree  is  mani- 
fested by  any  one  of  the  brethren,  his  instinctive 
remark  is, 44  What  does  he  want  ?”  His  sole  re- 
liance is  upon  what  he  calls  the  party  strength, 
not  upon  the  patriotism  or  the  intelligence  of  the 
people.  His  conclusive  argument  is  that  the  oth- 
er side  is  worse  than  his  own.  His  exhaustive 
theory  of  politics  is  that  it  is  a mere  question  of 
the  comparative  foulness  of  pot  and  kettle. 

Politics,  indeed,  as  we  know,  often  practically 
compels  a choice  of  evils.  But  to  accept  this 
as  a final  situation  is  absurd.  The  history  of 
political  parties  shows  that  great  steps  of  prog- 
ress have  been  made  when  a body  of  partisans 
have,  so  to  speak,  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
and  have  decided  to  make  a choice  of  evils  in 
a startling  manner  by  promoting  the  present  de- 
feat of  their  side  as  the  only  way  of  securing 
an  ultimate  victory.  This  was  done  thirty  years 
ago  in  the  State  of  New  York,  when  a certain 
number  of  the  old  Whig  party,  although  mors 
than  ever  hostile  to  the  opposing  party,  decided 
that  the  lesser  evil  of  the  situation  was  an  oppo- 
sition success.  This  was  a startling  choioe  of 
evils.  But  the  political  student  can  hardly  think 
that  the  decision  was  an  unwise  one.  The  shys- 
ter-statesman can  not,  of  course,  comprehend  that 
a man  should  ever  say  that  the  pot  and  the  kettle 
are  both  too  black  for  him,  and  that  he  will,  on 
the  whole,  take  a fresh  and  shining  pan.  If  he 
be  a Pottite,  the  shyster  of  his  party  shows  him 
that  in.  such  an  attempt  he  will  merely  abandon 
the  pot  without  getting  the  pan,  and  that  the 
kettle  will  gloriously  triumph.  If  the  recusant 
should  reply  that  he  sees  no  other  way  of  ever 
reaching  an  era  of  brighter  hardware,  the  good 
shyster  answers  him  with  vehemenoe  that  he  is  a 
condemned  impracticable  fool.  And  indeed  the 
only  consolation  for  the  P&nnite  is  that  condemn- 
ed impracticable  fools  have  done  so  much  of  the 
best  work  of  this  extraordinary  world. 
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rpHE  first  volume  of  Bryant’s  Popular  History 
X of  the  United  States  (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and 
Go.)  fulfills  the  justly  high  expectations  which  the 
names  of  both  authors  and  publishers  had  excited. 
The  prospectus  does  not  in  the  least  exaggerate 
the  long-felt  need  for  such  a history.  Mechan- 
ically, the  volume  is  amenable  to  but  one  criti- 
cism— it  is  too  bulky  for  convenient  handling. 
We  hope  that  the  publishers  may  find  in  the  de- 
served success  of  this  edition  the  justification  of 
a new  one  for  the  library,  of  a smaller-sized  page 
•and  a larger  number  of  volumes.  The  present 
edition  is  to  be  completed  in  four  volumes,  of 
which  the  first  is  presumably  a sample.  It  is  a 
large  octavo,  of  nearly  600  pages ; it  oont&ins 
four  steel  plates,  a steel  portrait  of  Mr.  Bryant, 


eight  maps,  and  nearly  300  wood  -engravings,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  generally  well  chosen  and 
the  execution  of  which  is  always  excellent.  The 
prospectus  gives  a list  of  seventeen  artists  who 
have  contributed  designs,  and  among  them  are 
some  of  our  best  American  draughtsmen.  The 
work  is  handsomely  printed  on  thick  paper,  and 
is  in  every  way  a creditable  specimen  of  Ameri- 
can book-making.  Turning  to  the  literary  execu- 
tion, we  find  some  ground  for  & serious  appre- 
hension that  the  authors  have  not  sufficiently 
considered  the  proportions  of  their  task,  and  will 
be  compelled  either  to  materially  enlarge  the  di- 
mensions of  their  work,  or  to  condenso  the  histo- 
ries of  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War,  as  well 
as  of  those  political  changes  and  that  commercial 
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growth  a correct  knowledge  of  which  is  essential 
to  a comprehension  of  American  history.  Nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  present  volume  is  taken  up  with 
an  account  of  prehistoric  man  and  the  evidences 
of  his  existence  on  this  continent,  and  of  the 
Northmen  and  other  voyagers  to  these  shores  prior 
to  the  time  of  Columbus ; and  the  volume— one- 
quarter  of  the  entire  history— only  brings  us 
down  to  1647.  The  plan  outlined  in  the  preface  by 
Mr.  Bryant,  however,  provides  for  a very  thorough 
treatment  of  the  succeeding  eras  in  American 
history,  and  indicates  a philosophical  view  of  the 
growth  of  the  nation  such  as  we  might  reason- 
ably expect  from  the  veteran  editor  who  has  had 
so  much  to  do  in  making  the  history  which  he  is 
now  to  record.  The  volume  before  us  affords 
abundant  indications  of  thorough  research,  such 
as  assure  the  reader  that  it  is  not  to  be  in  any 
sense  a mere  compilation.  The  disputed  ques- 
tions— such  as  the  character  and  career  of  Roger 
Williams — are  treated  with  a candor  which  gives 
assurance  that  the  more  difficult  ones  which 
will  arise  in  the  later  parts  of  the  work  will  be 
fairly  discussed  by  a judicial  mind  rather  than 
fervently  debated  by  an  advocate.  The  style  is 
characterized  by  simplicity  rather  than  by  elo- 
quence, by  perspicuity  rather  than  by  elegance. 
Unquestionably  the  greater  part  of  the  literary 
work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Bryant’s  co-laborer, 
Mr.  Sydney  Howard  Gay.  Without  brilliance, 
but  without  affectation,  without  fervor,  but  with- 
out partialities  and  prejudices,  a careful  student, 
but  unencumbered  with  his  learning,  he  has  given 
to  the  American  people  not  a romance  in  the  guise 
of  a history,  nor  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
histoiy  should  be  made,  but  a plain  unvarnished 
tale,  which  depends  for  its  interest  and  value 
rather  on  the  assiduity  and  fidelity  of  the  nar- 
rator and  the  abundance  of  his  well-digested  ma- 
terials than  upon  the  artifices  of  either  the  rhet- 
orician or  the  literary  dramatist 

Mr.  Spurgeon’s  Commenting  and  Commentaries 
(Sheldon  and  Co.)  is  a useful  book  for  a limited 
class  of  readers.  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  idea  of  a com- 
mentary is  a book  to  suggest  sermons ; his  test  of 
one  is  its  interest  to  the  devotional  reader.  He 
has  small  consideration  for  such  as  are  critical 
in  their  character,  and  still  less  for  such  as  are 
not  in  fullest  accord  with  his  own  type  of  theol- 
ogy; he  is  more  familiar  with  the  old  English 
divines  than  with  the  fathers  or  the  modern 
scholars ; and  there  is  no  indication  that  he  has 
any  other  acquaintance  with  German  commenta- 
ries than  such  as  he  has  derived  from  transla- 
tions. The  book  consists  of  two  parts — first  “ A 
Chat  about  Commentaries,”  in  which  he  expresses 
in  some  detail  his  opinions  concerning  certain  fa- 
vorite works,  and  second,  a list  of  commentaries 
filling  over  two  hundred  pages.  The  essays  on 
commenting — t.  c.,  on  expository  preaching  and 
on  eccentric  preachers — are  apparently  added  to 
make  up  the  full  tale  of  pages. 

Being  a Christian,  what  it  Means  and  how  to 
Begin,  by  Rev.  Washington  Gladden  (Congrega- 
tional Publishing  Society),  is  an  admirable  little 
treatise  for  its  purpose,  which  is  entirely  practical, 
as  the  title  indicates.  It  is  quite  a remarkable 
little  book,  too,  as  an  indication  of  the  age ; for  it 
is  oertain  that  Mr.  Gladden  would  not  have  found 
any  orthodox  society  to  publish  it  twenty  years 
ago,  if  indeed  he  could  have  published  it  at  all 
and  not  have  subjected  himself  to  an  eoclesiastio- 
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al  trial  for  heresy.  He  makes  Christian  experi- 
ence a very  simple  thing,  as  well  as  a very  prac- 
tical one,  and  without  engaging  in  any  campaign 
against  creeds,  he  makes  very  little  of  them. 
There  is  more  theology,  and  of  a more  radical 
type,  if  we  mistake  not,  than  some  of  its  careless 
readers  will  imagine,  but  as  it  is  not  destructive 
of  even  prejudices,  but  quietly  ignores  them,  it 
will  prove  both  the  less  obnoxious  and  the  more 
efficacious. 

If  Mr.  George  H.  Hepworth’s  Starboard  and 
Port  (Harper  and  Brothers^  had  only  the  one  first 
chapter,  it  would  be  wortny  of  commendation. 
Yachting  is  for  the  most  part  mere  pleasuring, 
and  that  of  a very  effeminate  sort  The  Sound 
is  not  the  sea,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  sail  to 
Newport  and  back  to  try  the  real  value  of  a yacht 
or  the  mettle  of  its  commander.  It  is  the  British 
insular  position  that  has  made  the  British  ma- 
rine. We  shall  have  no  true  yachting,  none 
worthy  of  our  national  position  or  character,  none 
to  make  men  of  our  yachtsmen,  none  to  develop 
the  qualities  of  combined  prudence  and  courage 
which  America  needs  in  its  leaders,  until  other 
yacht  owners  follow  Mr.  Hepworth’s  example,  cut 
down  the  tall  masts,  shorten  the  spars,  substitute 
keel  for  centre-board — in  a word,  make  their  boats 
not  to  run  races  in  smooth  water,  but  to  dare  the 
wind  and  the  wave.  When  they  have  done  this,  in 
lieu  of  an  occasional  solitary  yacht  working  its  way 
up  to  the  coast  of  Maine,  all  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  Point  Judith  to  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence 
will  become  available  cruising  ground.  Mr.  Hep- 
worth’s account  of  the  cruise  of  the  Nettie  we 
commend  to  landsmen  who  enjoy  a breezy  book 
in  summer,  full  of  the  salt  air  and  blue  sky  and, 
stimulating  romance  of  a true  sailor  life,  and  still 
more  to  our  discreet  yachtsmen,  who  may  learn 
from  it  the  possibilities  of  manly  enjoyment  and 
national  development  in  a pursuit  the  full  value 
of  which,  despite  our  boasting  bom  of  inconse- 
quential races  of  a day,  we  have  not  yet  as  a peo- 
ple begun  to  comprehend. 

Hay  Fever,  or  Summer  Catarrh : its  Nature  and 
Treatment  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is  a very  thor- 
oughly worked-up  monograph  on  a matter  hith- 
erto little  studied  and  still  little  understood.  The 
author,  Professor  George  M.  Beard,  began  his  spe- 
cial study  of  the  subject  in  1878.  He  prepared 
and  sent  out  circulars  embodying  fifty-five  ques- 
tions, which  he  hod  carefully  prepared  so  as  to 
cover,  as  far  as  possible,  the  whole  subject  in  all 
its  bearings.  From  these  questions  he  received 
two  hundred  replies.  These  replies,  coming  di- 
rectly from  patients  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, or  from  their  physicians,  afford  the  most  im- 
portant material  on  which  his  generalizations  are 
based.  But  they  are  not  all.  A United  States 
Hay  Fever  Association  was  formed  in  Bethlehem, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1874,  of  sufferers,  and  its  an- 
nual reports  have  been  placed  at  our  author’s  dis- 
posal, and  some  of  the  individual  members  have 
actively  co-operated  with  him  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation. He  has  also  conducted  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  physicians,  and  has  made  spe- 
cial studies  of  many  cases  himself.  He  gives, 
first,  a history  of  “ hay  fever,”  tracing  it  through 
medical  literature  from  1819;  next  recounts  his 
own  method  of  investigation ; sums  up  the  sta- 
tistical results  of  his  inquiries ; embodies  in  gen- 
eral propositions  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has 
been  led ; gives  in  detail  information  respecting 
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the  symptoms,  course,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  pre- 
vention, and  treatment  of  the  disease ; and  closes 
with  some  account,  of  more  interest  to  the  med- 
ical faculty  than  to  the  general  reader,  of  a num- 
ber of  specific  cases.  He  regards  hay  fever  as  a 
functional  disease  of  the  nervous  system — “ a dis- 
ease of  the  fashionable  and  the  thoughtful,  the 
price  of  wealth  and  culture,  a part  of  the  penalty 
of  a fine  organization  and  an  in-door  life.”  There 
is  for  it  no  specific ; certain  preventives  are  val- 
uable, but  the  only,  or  at  least  the  best,  remedy 
is  a change  of  climate,  either  to  the  sea-shore  or 
the  high  mountainous  latitudes.  It  is  hereditary 
in  character,  is  peculiar  to  modem  civilization, 
and  is  most  common  in  England  and  in  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Beard’s  book  is  written  for  lay  readers,  and  is 
free  from  the  technicalities  of  expression  which 
render  professional  treatises  on  kindred  subjects 
unintelligible  to  the  non-professional  student.  It 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  sufferers  from 
any  of  the  numerous  forms  of  this  common  ca- 
tarrh, and  can  also  hardly  fail  to  become  the 
standard  treatise  of  the  medical  profession  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Scuddeil  in  Men  and  Manners  in 
America  One  Hundred  Years  Ago  (Scribner,  Arm- 
strong, and  Co.),  and  Mr.  Edward  Abbott,  in 
Revolutionary  Times  (Roberts  Brothers),  attempt 
somewhat  the  same  task,  viz.,  to  give  some  graph- 
ic delineations  of  the  country  and  its  civil  and 
social  life  in  1776.  Mr.  Scudder’s  book  is  larger, 
Mr.  Abbott’s  is  more  thoroughly  wrought  out ; 
Mr.  Scudder  gives  in  their  own  words  the  descrip- 
tions and  narratives  of  contemporary  writers, 
#Mr.  Abbott,  from  a general  study,  gives  his  own 
account  of  what  they  saw  and  what  they  were ; 
Mr.  Scudder’s  is  the  more  curious,  Mr.  Abbott’s 
the  more  useful  book ; Mr.  Scudder’s  will  be  read 
in  the  cars,  Mr.  Abbott’s  in  the  library ; Mr.  Scud- 
der’s will  entertain  by  its  curious  fragmentary 
gossip,  Mr.  Abbott’s  will  be  remembered  for  its 
comprehensive  and  yet  pictorial  grouping. — John 
Allyn  publishes  a sixth  edition  of  De  Tocque- 
ville’s  Democracy  in  America,  with  Professor 
Bower’s  revision  of  the  English  translation  and 
supplemental  notes.  It  must  be  enough  to  say 
of  it  that  it  is  substantially  a reprint  of  the  fifth 
edition ; that,  recognized  by  American  thinkers, 
it  is  universally  regarded  as  the  most  profound 
view  of  American  institutions,  their  benefits  and 
their  dangers;  that  it  ought  to  be,  even  more 
than  it  is,  a text-book  for  the  study  of  each  new 
generation ; that  no  young  man  ought  to  be  con- 
tent with  an  abridgment  of  the  original  work ; 
and  that  this  American  edition  is  far  better  than 
the  English,  on  which  it  is  founded. — Mr.  La- 
throf’s  style  is  overambitious  and  not  always  clear, 
occasionally  not  even  grammatical;  we  agree, 
too,  with  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  thinking  that  personal 
acquaintance  is  a great  desideratum,  if  not  an 
essential  qualification,  in  the  biographer ; and  we 
do  not  know  what  Mr.  Lathrop  means  by  his 
assertion  that  his  book  is  “not  designed  as  a 
biography,  but  is  rather  a portrait.”  Neverthe- 
less, his  Study  of  Hawthorne  ( J.  R.  Osgood  and 
Co.)  is,  if  not  altogether  a satisfactory  account 
of  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  life  and  character,  an  inter- 
esting and  measurably  valuable  introduction  to 
one  who  has  a large  fame,  and  yet  is  but  little 
known  even  to  his  own  countrymen.  The  author 
has  with  enthusiasm  gathered  not  a little  cu- 


rious and  interesting  material;  but  he  has  not 
always  made  the  best  use  or  passed  the  beat 
judgment  on  it — With  Mr.  Lathrop’s  Study  the 
same  house  issue  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne’s stray  papers,  Dolliver  Romance , and  Oth- 
er Pieces,  and  Fanshawe,  and  Other  Pieces, , — Wo 
hope  that  Mr.  John  Habberton’s  publication  of 
Selected  Papers  from  the  Spectator  (G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons)  indicates  a revival  of  a public  taste  for  the 
old  English  classics.  The  selection  was  a work 
of  no  small  difficulty,  and  has  been  well  done, 
and  Mr.  Habberton’s  introduction  shows  that  he 
is  a lover  and  a student  of  the  essayists  whom  he 
is  thus  endeavoring  to  re-introduce  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  It  is  not  too  high  praise  to  say  that 
he  does  not  suffer  from  the  involuntary  contrast 
which  the  reader  makes  between  him  and  the 
writers  whose  master  of  ceremonies  he  has  be- 
come. 

It  was  a happy  idea,  that  of  Will  Carleton, 
to  put  the  stories  of  the  child-heroism  of  the 
Revolution  in  verse,  such  as  children  could  both 
understand  and  enjoy.  His  Young  Folks'  Cen- 
tennial Rhymes , illustrated  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers), will  have  a larger  audience  than  one  of 
young  folks  only,  and  well  deserves  it.  The  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  the  Farm  Ballads  and  the 
Farm  Legends  re-appear  in  these  metrical  stories ; 
occasionally  the  verse  drops  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  theme,  and  we  sometimes  wish  it  were 
stronger  in  expression,  even  if  less  graceful  and 
rhythmical ; but  it  does  not  lack  dash  and  spirit 
in  expression,  and  is  full  of  life  and  action.  The 
added  notes  will  provoke  many  a boy,  we  t rust, 
to  some  historical  studies  in  the  books  recom- 
mended to  the  reader’s  notice  in  Mr.  Carleton’s 
note  to  his  young  friends. — The  irregular  metres 
of  Mr.  George  H.  Calvert's  verse,  A Nation's 
Birth,  and  other  National  Poems  (Lee  and  Shep- 
ard), give  a certain  rugged  forcefulness  to  his  pa- 
triotic tributes.  They  are  elevating  and  digniiM 
in  character,  and  yet  fall  short  of  the  themes 
which  have  inspired  them.  The  greatness  of  the 
subject  is  not  infrequently  thus  disastrous  to  the 
poet. 

In  Cripps,  the  Carrier  (Harper  and  Brothers), 
Mr.  Blackmork  violates  every  probability  in  the 
construction  of  his  Btory.  It  is  highly  improba- 
ble that  any  lawyer  should  make  an  attempt  to 
abduct  the  daughter  of  a client ; improbable  that 
he  Bhould  trust  to  chance  thereafter  to  bring 
about  a love  match  between  his  son  and  the  im- 
prisoned girl;  improbable  that  a pious  aunt 
should  lend  herself  to  such  a scheme  of  villainy; 
improbable  that  any  girl  with  the  intelligence  and 
spirit  of  Grace  should  submit  to  the  wrong  and 
be  deceived  by  the  imposture ; improbable  that, 
with  the  whole  community  aroused,  her  hiding- 
place  could  be  successfully  concealed.  When  all 
these  improbabilities  are  woven  into  one  Btory,  the 
product  is  about  as  impossible  a plot  as  the  novel- 
reader  often  falls  upon.  Nevertheless,  Cripps, 
the  Carrier , is  a thoroughly  entertaining  Btory. 
Cripps  himself  is  a decided  character,  and  pre- 
serves the  human  sympathy  which  the  general 
unreality  of  the  book  tends  to  impair.  The  oth- 
er characters  are  well  drawn  and  tolerably  con- 
sistent, and  while  there  is  sufficient  adventure  to 
preserve  a good  degree  of  interest  throughout  the 
story,  it  does  not  excite  any  such  alternations  of 
hope  and  despair  as  make  it  unduly  exciting  for 
hot  weather.  Artistically,  the  best  feature  of  this 
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novel  consists  in  the  sketches  of  English  scenery 
end  the  studies  of  English  character  which  it  af- 
fords ; these  are  good,  and  well  worthy  of  a bet- 
ter-constructed plot. 

The  author  of  Free,  yet  Forging  their  own 
Chains  (Dodd  and  Mead),  has  put  into  her  work 
the  results  rather  of  a naturally  quick  observa- 
tion than  of  any  deep  or  careful  study  of  charac- 
ter. The  scene  is  laid  in  the  mining  districts  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  chronic  labor  difficulties 
of  that  region  afford  the  background  on  which 
the  romance  is  painted.  There  is  a little  about 
strikes,  and  a little  about  stock-jobbing  opera- 
tions ; there  is  considerable  love,  and  yet  more 
adventure.  The  writer  succeeds  in  what  we  may 
call  the  accessories  of  her  drama  very  well — that 
is,  in  her  scene-painting  and  dresses  and  tableaux, 
and  in  the  dialect  of  the  lower  characters ; but 
she  crowds  into  one  volume  more  than  it  can  be 
made  to  contain,  and  deals  with  topics  with  which 
she  has  but  a limited  knowledge.  We  believe 
that  this  is  her  first  venture ; we  hope  that  in  her 
next  she  will  select  a more  limited  field,  and  give 
to  it  a more  careful  study.  That  she  has  consid- 
erable power  both  of  invention  and  of  description 
is  quite  evident,  and  equally  so  that  she  has  not 
made  the  fullest  or  best  use  of  the  powers  which 
she  possesses. 

Rev.  Peter  Pennot  intended  Achsah  (Lee  and 
Shepard)  to  be 44  a New  England  Life  Study.”  As 
a novel  it  possesses  no  remarkable  characteris- 
tics ; the  plot  is  thin ; there  is  neither  warmth 
of  feeling  nor  brilliance  of  coloring ; there  is  nei- 
ther sentiment,  nor  philosophy,  nor  notably  fine 
pictorial  effect  to  distinguish  it  from  the  average 
story.  As  a “ life  study”  it  must  be  judged ; and 
while  the  author  certainly  shows  some  familiar- 
ity with  his  chosen  field,  he  has  not  painted  a 
true  portrait 

In  Silver  Pitcher *,  by  Miss  Alcott  (Roberts 
Brothers),  Theophilu*  and  Other*,  by  Mart  Mapes 
Dodgk  (Scribner),  and  For  Summer  Afternoon* , 
by  Susan  Coolidgk  (Roberts  Brothers),  we  have 
three  volumes  of  short  stories  and  papers  by  pop- 
ular and  well-known  writers.  Silver  Pitcher* , 
which  gives  the  name  to  the  first  volume,  is  a I 
capital  temperance  tale,  quite  different  from  the  ! 
ordinary  pattern  of  melodramatic  misery.  Mary 
Mapes  Dodge  is  as  full  of  literary  pranks  and 
frolic  in  writing  for  the  elders  as  in  writing  for 
the  children.  For  Summer  Afternoon * is  unequal 
to  Miss  Coolidge’s  previous  stories.  She  has  striv- 
en after  effect,  and  has  lost  both  what  she  sought 
and  the  simple  natural  beauty  which  she  aban- 
doned in  the  quest. — Thoma*  Wingfold,  Curate 
(George  Routledge  and  Sons),  is  one  of  the  strong 
stories  of  Gkorgx  Macdonald,  who  has  written 
some  very  strong  and  some  very  weak  fiction.  It 
is  a quaai-theological  novel ; finds  the  specific  for 
skepticism  not  in  arguments  from  history,  but  in 
the  intuitions  of  the  soul ; employs  the  dream  as 
part  of  the  machinery  of  his  story — a favorite 
but  not  fortunate  feature  with  George  Macdon- 
ald, whose  mysticism  often  runs  into  vagaries  of 
thought  and  feeling.  But  it  is  to  the  same  mys- 
ticism that  we  owe  the  creation  of  such  a char- 
acter as  Polwarth,  and  the  creative  power  more 
than  compensates  for  the  defects  of  the  author’s 
always  original  though  sometimes  lawless  imag- 
ination.— Oliver  of  the  Mill , by  Maria  Louisa 
Charlesworth  (Robert  Carta*  and  Brothers),  will 
be  welcomed  by  all  who  remember — and  who  has 


forgotten  ? — Ministering  Children.  It  is  a very 
simple  story,  and  depends  for  its  interest  upon 
the  depth,  the  tenderness,  and  the  genuineness 
of  religious  feeling  which  pervades  it.  Thorough- 
ly religious,  it  is  neither  theological  nor  ecclesi- 
astical, and  produces  its  impressions  not  by  hom- 
ilies in  the  mouths  of  its  characters,  but  by  the 
spirit  that  breathes  in  their  lives.  It  is  without 
humor,  but  is  rich  in  a genuine  pathos. — Hidden 
Peril*  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is  not  equal  to  Mart 
Cecil  Hat’s  previous  stories.  It  is  less  natural 
and  simple  in  style  and  structure,  less  satisfacto- 
ry in  its  outcome,  and  paints  villainy  in  darker 
characters ; but  if  it  suffers  unfavorably  by  com- 
parison with  Old  MyddeUoiC*  Money  or  Victor 
and  Vanquished,  it  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  other  novels  of  the  season.  It  presents  high 
ideals  of  life  and  character,  and  its  dramatic  ac- 
tion and  its  portraiture  of  intense  feeling — por- 
traiture rather  than  analysis — show  the  hand  of 
a true  artist — We  are  glad  to  welcome  from  that 
favorite  of  the  children,  H.  E.  Scudder,  a story 
for  the  adults,  The  Dweller*  in  Five  Sister t’  Court 
(Hurd  and  Houghton).  It  can  hardly  be  called 
a novel,  so  slight  is  the  plot,  but  as  a specimen  of 
genre  painting  it  is  admirable.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Boston,  and  the  painter  has  brought  out  with 
a poet’s  power  that  recalls  the  work  of  Dickens, 
which  it  does  not,  however,  resemble  in  luxuri- 
ance of  fancy,  the  romance  of  unromantic  life, 
and  the  aesthetic  and  intellectual  elements  that 
hide  themselves  in  the  retired  nooks  and  comers 
of  such  a city. — EUen  Story , by  Edgar  Fawcett 
(E.  J.  Halo  and  Son),  is  an  ill-painted  picture  of  an 
ill-chosen  theme.  It  purports  to  be  a representa- 
tion of  society  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  If 
that  society  were  the  hollow,  heartless,  and  value- 
less thing  which  Mr.  Fawcett  imagines,  it  would 
hardly  be  worth  the  painting.  We  are  glad  to 
believe  that  h is  not;  and  we  only  mention  a 
somewhat  popular  story  to  warn  our  country  read- 
ers against  the  error  of  believing  it  to  be  true.— 
The  Asbury  Ttvins  (Lee  and  Shepard)  is  a story 
for  young  girls  that  boys  will  read  with  perhaps 
equal  interest,  chiefly  of  life  in  Paris ; a story  of 
love,  yet  not  exactly  a love  story ; of  good  moral 
tone,  but  not  didactic ; vivacious  and  sprightly, 
but  not  dazzlingly  brilliant.  We  confess  to  an 
enjoyment  of  Sophie  Mat’s  stories,  albeit  they 
make  no  pretense  to  any  remarkable  artistic  mer- 
it, and  neither  excite  the  curiosity  by  an  involved 
plot,  the  emotions  by  a passionate  warmth,  nor  the 
sensibilities  by  a succession  of  romantic  situa- 
tions.— Rose  Turguand,  by  Ellice  Hopkins  (Har- 
per and  Brothers),  is  a novel  of  more  than  usu- 
al merit.  It  does  not  lack  the  ordinary  elements 
of  successful  fiction — strong  character-drawing, 
romantic  adventure,  genuine  sympathy  with  a 
true  heroine,  and  unquestionable  pathos  relieved 
by  touches  of  quiet  humor.  The  characteristic 
of  the  story,  however,  is  its  religious  spirit,  as 
the  centre  of  interest  is  Rose  Turquand.  The 
pictures  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  hard, 
worldly,  selfish  Mrs.  Adair  and  her  group  of  rude 
children,  and  the  exquisite  tortures  they  inflict 
on  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  orphan,  at  once  re- 
pel by  their  painfulness  and  attract  by  their  pow- 
er; but  the  attractive  soon  overmasters  the  re- 
pellent power,  and  the  reader  rises  from  the 
finished  perusal  of  the  story  with  a sense  of  sat- 
isfaction as  well  as  of  enjoyment  It  is  a book 
to  be  heartily  commended. 
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SUMMARY  OP  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

Astronomy. — In  solar  spectroscopy  the  impor- 
tant announcement  is  made  by  Young  (in  Sim- 
mon's Journal)  that  the  line  1474  K is  double  the 
distance  of  the  components,  being  about  ^ of  the 
distance  of  the  sodium  lines,  or  \ of  a division  of 
Angstrom’s  scale.  Young  was  able  to  make  this 
very  delicate  observation  best  in  the  eighth  order 
diffraction  spectrum  from  one  of  Rutherfurd’s 
gratings  (8640  lines  to  the  inch).  The  separa- 
tion of  the  overlapping  spectra  was  accomplished 
by  placing  a 45°  prism  between  the  grating  and 
the  observing  telescope.  The  more  refrangible 
of  the  two  components  (which  is  heavier  than 
the  other  and  hazy  at  the  edges)  Young  consid- 
ers to  be  the  corona  line.  In  the  same  journal 
M'Farland  gives  a graphical  comparison  of  the 
variations  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit 
according  to  Croll  (Leverrier)  and  Stockwell. 
The  values  for  the  last  40,000  years  and  for  the 
next  80,000  are  almost  identical ; beyond  these 
limits  the  form  of  the  two  curves  is  alike  (as  it 
should  be),  but  the  ordinates  vary. 

We  learn  from  Nature  that  the  lunar  map  of 
Lohrmann  (three  feet  in  diameter),  of  which  a 
part  was  published  in  1824,  is  now  to  be  pub- 
lished in  its  complete  form  by  Barth,  of  Leipsic. 
Schmidt,  of  Athens,  is  to  furnish  a descriptive 
letter-press.  At  the  same  time  Schmidt  is  edit- 
ing his  own  work  on  the  moon  (the  results  of 
over  thirty  years’  labor),  which  is  to  be  publish- 
ed by  the  Prussian  government.  The  map  (six 
French  feet  in  diameter)  is  now  engraving  by  the 
draughtsmen  of  the  Prussian  Staff  College,  and 
will  contain  over  84,000  craters,  besides  rillen, 
etc.,  etc.  Trouvelot  publishes  in  SiUiman's  Jour- 
nal a memoir  on  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
planet  Saturn,  accompanied  by  drawings.  Some 
of  his  conclusions  seem  to  harmonize  former  un- 
explained observations.  His  principal  conclu- 
sions are : 1.  That  the  inner  margin  of  the  outer 
ring  has  for  some  years  past  shown  angular  or 
jagged  forms  near  the  ansrn,  which  may  be  at- 
tributed to  a real  irregularity  of  structure.  2. 
That  the  surface  of  the  rings  near  the  ansae  on 
both  sides  of  the  principal  division  has  presented 
a mottled  or  cloudy  appearance.  8.  That  the 
thickness  of  the  whole  ring  system,  from  the 
inner  edge  of  the  dusky  ring  to  the  principal  di- 
vision, increase*  gradually,  so  that  a cross  section 
of  it  would  be  wedge-shaped.  The  proof  of  this 
comes  from  the  form  of  the  shadow  of  the  planet 
on  the  rings,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the 
dusky  ring  upon  the  planet’s  disk.  7.  That  the 
dusky  ring  is  not  transparent  throughout,  but 
more  nearly  so  nearer  the  planet.  The  coming 
opposition  of  Saturn  will  afford  a favorable  op- 
portunity for  testing  these  conclusions. 

Pickering  publishes  a note  on  a form  of  pho- 
tometer suitable  for  the  determination  of  the 
brightness  of  nebulae,  etc.  A simple  modifica- 
tion of  Zollner’s  photometer  for  the  purpose  had 
already  been  devised  by  Abbe. 

Doberck  publishes  in  the  Astronomische  Nachr 
riehten  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of  the  binary 
Eta  Cassiopeia.  The  period  is  222  years,  and 
the  eighty -eight  observations  (1782  to  1876) 
agree  well  with  theory. 

Appendix  III.  to  the  Washington  observations 


for  1874  (now  passing  through  the  press)  is 
Burnham’s  General  Catalogue  of  Double  Stars. 
This  is  to  contain,  first,  the  current  number ; sec- 
ond, the  specific  name  of  the  double,  with  syno- 
nyms ; third,  the  mean  right  ascension  and  dec- 
lination for  1880,  with  the  precession ; fourth, 
the  position-angle  at  a given  epoch;  fifth,  the  dis- 
tance ; sixth,  the  magnitudes  and  colors ; seventh, 
the  observer ; and  eighth,  notes.  These  last  will 
be  a succinct  history  of  the  star,  with  references 
to  authorities,  etc.  Binaries  are  separately  treat- 
ed. All  points  of  interest  are  noted,  and  the  whole 
form  is  one  suited  to  the  observing  astronomer. 
It  will  contain  about  ten  thousand  stars. 

In  Meteorology , Professor  Loomis  publishes  his 
fifth  paper  of  contributions  to  meteorology,  and 
in  this  he  concludes  that  areas  of  high  barometer 
are  formed  from  the  air  which  is  expelled  from 
areas  of  low  pressure,  and  that  this  forming 
process  takes  place  chiefly  on  the  southeast 
side  of  such  an  area.  An  area  of  high  barome- 
ter may  be  the  result  of  a storm  prevailing  at  a 
distance  of  1600  or  2000  miles  to  the  northwest- 
ward. In  oval  areas  of  low  pressure  the  average 
ratio  of  the  longest  and  shortest  diameters  is  1.91, 
the  highest  value  being  4.6 ; in  similar  areas  of 
high  pressure  the  average  ratio  is  1.82.  For  Eu- 
rope the  ratios  are  slightly  smaller  than  America. 
A decided  connection  is  discovered  by  him  be- 
tween the  amount  of  rain-fall  and  the  pressure  at 
the  centre  of  the  storm,  such  that  the  rain-fall  is 
least  when  the  central  pressure  is  increasing,  and 
greatest  when  the  pressure  is  decreasing — an  ef- 
fect that  is  most  decided  during  the  colder  por- 
tions of  the  year.  A valuable  table  is  also  given 
of  the  rain-fall  in  all  known  tropical  hurricanes. 

In  some  remarks  on  the  criticisms  of  his  theo- 
ry of  storms,  Mr.  Blasius,  of  Philadelphia,  very 
properly  insists  on  the  importance  of  considering 
the  areas  of  high  barometer,  or  cold,  heavy  air. 
Mr.  Blasius  states  that  in  1861  he  adyocated  the 
systematic  study  of  weather;  and  Mr.  Blodgett 
adds  that  uhe  proposed  the  Signal  Service  in 
1861,  and  himself  used  the  telegraph  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1862  for  two  months,  and  his  chart  proved 
then  the  practicability  of  determining  the  form 
and  limits  of  any  storm.”  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  ex- 
president of  Harvard  College,  writes  that  he  urged 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  in  predicting  storms  in 
1847  and  subsequently,  and  that  his  labors  were 
entirely  independent  of  those  of  Mr.  Blasius.  Red- 
field,  Espy,  Loomis,  and  Henry  were  also  equally 
with  himself  active  thus  early  in  urging  and 
laying  the  foundations  for  a government  storm 
bureau. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Stotherd  communicated  a 
year  ago  to  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  a 
paper  on  “ Lightning  Conductors,”  which  has  just 
been  published  in  their  Journal ; and  in  the  dis- 
cussion thereon  Mr.  Preece,  the  well-known  elec- 
trician, as  well  as  the  other  members  present, 
gave  abundant  data  to  show  that  in  a majority 
of  cases — perhaps  in  nine  out  of  ten — the  com- 
mon lightning-rods  are  so  improperly  connected 
with  the  earth,  by  not  being  led  into  a large  spot 
of  moist  ground,  that  their  efficiency  is  wholly 
destroyed.  In  such  cases  the  lightning  conduct- 
ors are  sources  of  positive  danger.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  builders  and  householders  should 
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have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  good  eleo- 
tricians  in  regard  to  these  matters. 

Meteorological  phenomena  are  so  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  configuration  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face that  we  shall  be  justified  here  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, Mr.  C.  Allen  has  given  an  interesting  list  of 
elevations  of  all  points  throughout  Pennsylvania, 
as  determined  by  railroad  and  canal  surveys.  His 
lists  have  been  in  most  cases  corrected  by  care- 
ful comparisons,  and  the  whole  furnishes  the  most 
important  contribution  to  this  subject  made  since 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Gardner’s  investigations. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  the  Army 
Weather  Bureau  has  a large  collection  of  similar 
data,  which  was  indexed  and  elaborately  discussed 
some  four  years  ago  by  Professor  Abbe  in  order 
to  determine  the  altitudes  of  the  stations  occu- 
pied by  its  observers.  The  contour  map  of  the 
United  States  just  published  by  Mr.  Gannett,  of 
the  Hayden  Geological  Survey,  is  a very  great  ad- 
vance, in  this  respect,  over  any  thing  of  the  kind 
that  has.  hitherto  appeared,  although  it  is  but 
a first  attempt,  and  subject  to  much  further  re- 
vision. 

Jordan,  of  Carlsruhe,  contributes  to  the  theory 
of  atmospheric  refractions  an  article  in  the  As- 
tronomitche  Nachrichten,  in  which  he  shows  that, 
without  making  any  assumption  as  to  the  de- 
crease of  temperature  with  altitude,  we  may,  by 
a general  assumption  simply  as  to  the  curvature 
of  the  ray  of  light,  obtain  simpler  tables  and  bet- 
ter results  than  by  any  of  the  tables  now  in  use. 
Inversely,  then,  the  average  temperature  of  the 
air  can  be  determined  from  refraction  observa- 
tions, as  others  have  done  from  barometrio  ob- 
servations, and  thus  valuable  new  meteorological 
results  arrived  at 

Professor  Houston,  of  the  Philadelphia  High 
School,  states  that  he  is  at  work  on  a proposed 
improvement  of  the  barometer,  in  which  he  hopes, 
by  means  of  a scale  floated  on  the  surface  of  the 
mercury,  to  read  with  greater  care  and  precision 
the  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  Thorell  meteorograph  exhibited  in  the 
Swedish  section  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  is 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  desiring  a 
cheap  and  complete  self-recording  apparatus. 

In  a paper  read  before  the  London  Royal  So- 
ciety, Mr.  Broun  presents  further  studies  of  tho 
simultaneous  barometrical  variations  in  India,  in 
which  he  develops  ideas  previously  hinted  at  by 
him,  and  concludes  that  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation is  not  the  only  attractive  force  concerned 
in  the  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  observatory  of  Melbourne  has  published 
three  fine  volumes  of  meteorological  observations 
made  in  1872,  1873,  and  1874  throughout  the 
colony  of  Victoria.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
extensive  meteorological  system  of  the  various 
colonial  governments  in  Australia  may  soon  be 
continued  in  such  a way  as  to  give  us  a daily 
weather  map  for  the  whole  of  that  continent 
Mr.  Cellery  writes  that  he  has  already  joined  in 
the  world-wide  system  of  simultaneous  observa- 
tions. 

It  is  stated  that  already  Japan  has,  through  its 
Bureau  of  Education,  decided  upon  a national  sys- 
tem of  weather  study,  as  did  China  a few  years 
ago  through  its  Department  of  Customs. 

In  Physics,  the  month  has  produced  some  pa- 


pers of  note.  Dvorik  has  studied  certain  at- 
tractions and  repulsions  observed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bonorous  bodies  when  they  are  vibrating.  If, 
for  example,  a rod  of  wood  be  made  to  vibrate 
slowly,  and  a small  square  of  paper  suspended 
by  a silk  filament  be  moved  slowly  around  it,  tho 
surface  of  the  paper  being  preserved  vertical,  St 
will  be  noticed  that  in  certain  positions  there  will 
be  attraction,  and  in  certain  others  repulsion  of 
the  paper.  The  author  attributes  these  move- 
ments to  currents  of  air  generated  by  the  vibra- 
ting mass,  and  proves  bis  theory  by  a number  of 
highly  interesting  experiments. 

The  intimate  relation  between  the  diffusion, 
the  viscosity,  and  the  oondnctibiiity  of  a gas  on 
the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  renders  interesting 
some  careful  experiments  of  Kundt  and  War- 
burg upon  the  last  two  properties  of  gases  above 
given.  The  results  obtained  give  for  the  friction 
co-efficient  of  air  at  15°  the  number  0.000189, 
for  hydrogen  0.0000923,  and  for  carbon  dioxide 
0.000152.  The  value  obtained  for  aqueous  va- 
por was  0.0000975.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween these  numbers  obtained  in  a good  vacuum 
and  those  of  Graham  and  Maxwell  at  ordinary 
pressures,  proves  that  this  oo-efficient  is  independ- 
ent of  pressure.  The  co-efficient  of  conductibili- 
ty  was  determined  from  the  time  which  a ther- 
mometer placed  in  the  gas  required  to  cool.  At 
a certain  limit  of  pressure  the  influence  of  con- 
vection disappeared,  the  cooling  being  due  solely 
to  radiation  and  conduction.  By  obtaining  the 
most  complete  vacuum  possible,  they  saw  the  ra- 
pidity of  cooling  become  independent  of  the  form 
of  the  vessel,  and  hence  the  conductibility  is  nil. 
In  this  way  they  showed  the  conductibility  of  hy- 
drogen to  be  7.1  times  that  of  air,  while  that  of 
carbon  dioxide  is  0.59.  A curious  fact  observed 
was  that  the  rapidity  of  cooling  is  by  far  the  best 
test  of  the  perfection  of  a vacuum. 

Julius  Thomsen  has  published  a memoir  on  the 
heat  of  neutralization  of  chemical  substances,  in 
which  he  gives  the  following  conclusions:  the 
differences  observed  in  the  results  obtained  dis- 
appear if  the  substances  used  be  mixed  in  aque- 
ous solution.  The  bases  soluble  in  water  are 
thermally  divided  into  two  groups : 1st,  that  of 
the  hydrates,  represented  by  potassium  hydrate ; 
and  2d,  that  of  the  anhydrides,  represented  by 
ammonia,  the  typical  heat  of  neutralization  be- 
ing for  the  first  group  for  one  molecule  of  nor- 
mal sulphate  81,300  calories,  and  for  the  second 
group  28,200  calories,  at  18°.  For  the  insoluble 
bases  only  the  apparent  heat  of  neutralization 
can  be  measured,  and  this  is  the  sum  of  the  true 
neutralization  heat  and  that  of  solution  of  the 
base.  If  the  former  be  the  Bame  for  the  bases 
of  the  magnesia  series  (Mg,  Mn,  Fe,  Ni,  Co,  Zn, 
Gu)  as  for  the  alkali  earths,  the  heat  of  solution 
of  these  bodies  will  be  negative,  that  of  copper, 
for  example,  being  —12,800  calories. 

Heumann  has  published  in  full  his  memoir  on 
the  theory  of  luminous  flames,  in  which  the  re- 
sults of  an  extended  investigation  are  given.  He 
maintftipa  that  there  are  three  separate  causes 
which  may  destroy  the  luminosity  of  gas— sub- 
traction of  heat,  dilution  of  the  gas,  and  oxida- 
tion of  the  illuminants.  Those  hydrocarbon 
flames  which  lose  their  luminosity  by  cooling 
them,  recover  it  again  when  they  are  heated. 
Those  which  lose  it  by  dilution  with  air  or  with 
indifferent  gases,  recover  it  by  raising  the  tem- 
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perature  of  the  flame.  Those  flames  which  lose 
their  brightness  by  the  moderate  introduction  of 
oxygen,  which  oxidizes  the  carbon  directly,  are 
made  bright  again  upon  diluting  the  oxygen. 

Potier  has  examined  mathematically  the  ques- 
tion of  the  influence  which  the  motion  of  matter 
exerts  upon  luminous  ether  wares. 

Salet  has  examined  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen 
and  of  the  alkali  metals  in  Geissler  tubes.  He 
observed  that  sodium  sealed  with  nitrogen  in  a 
tube  under  a slight  pressure  did  not  always  cause 
the  disappearance  of  the  bands  in  the  nitrogen 
spectrum,  but  that  it  appeared  even  to  absorb 
tike  nitrogen  and  to  become  black.  This  nitride, 
treated  with  water,  gave  the  reactions  of  ammo- 
nia.. In  his  opinion,  therefore,  the  bands  in  the 
nitrogen  spectrum  are  not  changed  when  treated 
with  sodium,  unless  the  nitrogen  is  actually  ab- 
sorbed by  the  sodium,  when  the  spectrum  changes, 
of  course,  to  that  of  sodium  vapor,  which  was  the 
spectrum  supposed  by  Schuster  to  be  that  of  ni- 
trogen. 

Vogel  has  published  additional  facts  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  certain  coloring  matters  upon 
the  sensitiveness  of  silver  bromide  to  different 
portions  of  the  spectrum.  He  finds,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a dilute  solution  of  methylrosaniline 
picrate  increases  powerfully  this  sensitiveness 
for  the  red  rays  between  B and  C. 

Gazin  has  sought  to  establish  a relation  be- 
tween the  heat  produced  by  the  magnetization 
and  the  demagnetization  of  iron,  the  amount  of 
magnetism  alternately  lost  or  gained  by  the  core 
and  the  position  of  the  poles,  and  in  this  way  to 
get  an  approximate  value  for  the  magnetic  equiv- 
alent of  heat. 

In  Chemistry,  Janovsky  has  published  a paper 
on  equivalence,  in  which  he  maintains  with  good 
reason  that  the  only  rational  basis  for  this  prop- 
erty of  atoms,  as  well  as  for  the  correlative  one 
of  combining  weight,  is  to  be  found  in  the  dy- 
namical theory  of  work. 

Zoller  has  made  a series  of  experiments  upon 
the  antiseptic  and  disinfecting  properties  of  car- 
bon disulphide,  from  which  it  appears  that  this 
substance  is  quite  remarkable  in  this  direction. 
Since  it  appears  that  mould  and  putrefaction  can 
not  take  place  in  air  containing  a comparatively 
small  quantity  of  this  vapor,  the  author  especial- 
ly recommends  such  an  atmosphere  for  preserv- 
ing meat  and  other  food  during  the  process  of 
transportation  to  the  consumer. 

Suilliot  finds  that  borax  is  not  the  excellent 
antiseptic  that  has  been  claimed,  though  it  is 
equal  in  this  regard  to  salt  But  he  gives  the 
results  of  some  experiments  with  calcium  borate, 
which  seem  to  show  that  this  salt  has  antiseptic 
powers  of  considerable  value.  He  believes  that 
by  the  action  of  the  meat  the  salt  is  decomposed, 
yielding  a simple  borate,  which  preserves  from 
decomposition,  while  the  boric  acid  thus  set  free 
preserves  it  from  mould. 

Troost  and  Hautefeuille  have  observed  that 
when  boron  chloride  is  passed  through  a heated 
porcelain  tube,  silicon  chloride  and  aluminum 
chloride  are  formed.  Even  pure  silica  and  pure 
alumina  are  thus  attacked.  Silicon  chloride  does 
not  attack  porcelain,  but  is  decomposed  by  alumi- 
na. Both  chlorides  attack  zirconia  and  titanic 
oxide  readily. 

Homberger  has  attempted  to.  introduce  zirco- 
nia into  organic  compounds,  and  has  studied  this 


earth  at  length.  He  concludes,  first,  that  the 
similarity  with  silicon  which  is  so  striking  in  in- 
organic chemistry  does  not  hold  in  organic ; since, 
second,  zirconia  can  not  unite  with  alcohol  radi- 
cals to  form  a sort  of  ether  in  which  it  plays  the 
part  of  an  acid ; and  third,  zirconia  playB  a deci- 
dedly positive  part  in  organic  compounds,  this  el- 
ement replacing  readily  only  acid  hydrogen. 

Godeffroy  has  redetermined  with  care  the  atom- 
ic weights  of  rubidium  and  csesium.  The  metals 
were  separated  from  each  other  and  from  potas- 
sium by  crystallization  as  alums,  the  last  traces 
of  rubidium  being  removed  from  the  caesium  salt 
by  precipitation  of  the  latter  by  means  of  antimo- 
nous  chloride.  As  a mean  of  four  closely  accord- 
ant determinations,  the  atomic  weight  of  caesium 
obtained  was  182.627,  and  that  of  rubidium  84.626. 

Bedson  has  studied  certain  compounds  formed 
by  . ether  with  anhydrous  metallic  chlorides,  de- 
scribing those  with  vanadium  oxychloride,  titani- 
um tetrachloride,  and  titanium  trichlorhydrin. 

Microscopy. — In  consequence  of  the  publication 
by  Dr.  Bessels,  in  the  Jenaische  Zeitsckrifi , VoL  IX., 
of  a description  of  the  animal  and  test  of  Astrorhi- 
za  as  a new  genus,  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Microscopical  Science  for  May,  gives  an 
extract  from  a paper  “ On  the  Rhizopodal  Fauna 
of  the  Deep  Sea,”  presented  to  the  Royal  Society 
June  17, 1869,  in  which  he  describes  this  genus, 
which  was  first  constituted  by  Dr.  Sandahl  in 
1847,  and  has  subsequently  been  considered  as 
new  by  Bessels  under  the  name  Haeckdina. 

In  a paper  upon  the  measurement  of  the 
bands  of  Nobert’s  test  plate,  in  the  Proceedingi 
of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  168,  Mr.  J.  A.  Brown, 
F.R.S.,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  visibility 
of  lines  of  the  same  width  increases  as  the  dis- 
tance between  them  decreases  ; that  parallel  lines 
are  least  visible  when  there  are  only  two,  and  in- 
crease in  visibility  with  their  number ; that  No- 
bert’s  test  lines  fail  as  a test  for  the  microscope, 
especially  in  the  highest  bands,  from  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  machine  to  make  separate  lines  at 
less  intervals  and  of  less  width  than  ??nfcinF  of 
an  inch ; they  also  fail,  in  all  probability,  on  ac- 
count of  the  faintness  of  the  tint  or  shade  of  the 
lines  made  on  the  retina. 

A very  simple  method  of  obtaining  the  butter 
globules  from  recent  milk  for  purpose  of  com- 
parison or  as  permanent  objects  is  given  by  Mr. 
Brittain  in  the  June  number  of  Science  Gossip. 
Drops  of  milk  are  placed  upon  a number  of  slides, 
and  covered  with  thin  glass  as  if  for  examination; 
after  leaving  for  a few  days  to  dry,  the  butter 
globules  will  be  left  behind,  and  several  of  the 
slides  will  be  found  sufficiently  good  for  perma- 
nent use. 

In  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  His- 
tory for  April  is  a translation  by  Mr.  W.  8.  Dal- 
las of  Otto  Hahn’s  u Micro-geological  Investiga- 
tion of  Eozoon  canadense .”  In  this  paper  Hahn 
comes  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  the  Eosoon 
is  a myth  founded  on  a mistaken  conclusion  as 
to  the  micro-geological  character  of  certain  ser- 
pentines. 

Anthropology. — Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  curator  of 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archeeology 
and  Ethnology,  has  prepared  a Centennial  vol- 
ume for  the  institution,  which  will  include  all  the 
reports,  together  with  a complete  index,  and  two 
steel  engravings,  the  one  of  Mr.  Peabody,  the 
other  of  Professor  Jeffries  Wyman. 
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J.  J.  Von  Tschudi  has  translated  and  publish- 
ed, with  a splendid  commentary  and  bibliography, 
OUanta,  an  old  Peruvian  drama,  originally  writ- 
ten in  the  Quichua  language.  A translation  of 
the  same  work  was  published  in  1871  by.  Clem- 
ents R.  Markham,  and  entitled  “ OUanta : an  An- 
cient Inca  Drama,  translated  from  the  original 
Quichua.” 

Professor  Rolleston,  of  Oxford,  on  the  15th  of 
June,  read  a paper  before  the  Linnsean  Society  of 
London  upon  the  prehistoric  pig  in  Britain. 

44  The  Khasi  Hill  Tribes  of  Northeast  Bengal” 
is  the  subject  of  a pamphlet  by  Alfred  Morgan, 
the  substance  of  a paper  read,  June  10,  before 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liver- 
pool The  treatise  is  exceedingly  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  thp  references  to  authorities.  Some  of 
their  customs  are  worth  mentioning.  The  young 
men  reside  apart  in  a bachelor’s  hall,  where  they 
sleep  and  take  their  meals.  Cremation  is  prac- 
ticed, the  ashes  being  placed  in  earthen  vases, 
which  are  deposited  in  family  cemeteries.  When 
a chief  or  a person  of  eminence  dies,  his  body  is 
preserved  in  honey  in  his  coffin  The  custom 
prevails  of  breaking  an  egg  as  a mode  of  augury. 
The  exorcist  throws  the  egg  with  all  his  force 
upon  a board  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The 
position  of  the  chips  is  supposed  to  indicate  the 
answer.  The 44  Tairoo”  is  a custom  practiced  by 
those  alleged  to  be  possessed  of  demons.  It  con- 
sists in  throwing  away  every  thing  one  possesses 
and  beginning  life  entirely  anew. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Galton  makes  communications  to  Na- 
ture for  June  1 and  8 upon  the  ethnology  of  the 
Papuans  of  the  Maclay  coast,  founded  upon  in- 
formation received  from  Mr.  Maclay  himself. 
The  paper  gives  a valuable  account  of  the  food, 
utensils,  implements,  dwellings,  villages,  fire-mak- 
ing, plantations,  navigation,  social  habits,  etc. 

M.  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  in  his  History  of  Sci- 
ence and  Savants , has  some  speculations  upon  the 
probable  destiny  of  the  human  race.  He  sets 
out  with  three  axioms : 1.  Sentient  beings  always 
endeavor  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  environ- 
ment 2.  Human  beings  least  able  so  to  adapt 
themselves  perish  or  propagate  feebly.  8.  Violent 
contests  between  nations  and  individuals  acceler- 
ate modifications.  He  concludes  from  various 
premises  that  in  the  near  future  the  earth  will 
be  more  thickly  inhabited ; that  there  will  be  a 
greater  mingling  of  races ; that  the  three  great 
races,  the  white,  the  negro,  and  the  Chinese,  will 
predominate ; and  that  the  weaker  races  will  dis- 
appear. 

In  the  remote  future — say,  fifty  thousand  years 
or  more — supposing  the  present  cosmical  condi- 
tions to  continue,  the  effects  of  oxidation  and  hu- 
man labor  will  be  to  diminish  metals  and  coal, 
and  to  reduce  the  race  to  the  greatest  misery. 
The  diminution  of  terrestrial  surfaces  and  the 
lowering  of  elevated  regions  will  still  more  tend 
to  their  isolation  and  discomfort.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  increase  of  intelligence  and  morality 
may  help  man  to  make  a more  economical  use  of 
the  gifts  of  nature,  and  thus  to  prolong  his  exist- 
ence. In  short, 44  The  human  race  will  describe  a 
curve,  the  extremes  of  which  escape  our  powers 
of  observation,  white  the  mean  part  arrests  our 
serious  attention.  We  know  that  one  of  these 
extremes  has  already  existed.  We  foresee  the 
time  when  man  will  occupy  all  the  habitable  part 
of  the  world,  and  will  have  consumed  that  which 


is  now  found  accumulated  by  a vast  series  of  ge- 
ological events.  Without  much  imagination,  we 
can  thence  foresee  the  other  part  of  the  curve 
tending  to  some  final  point  in  the  far  future. 
Such  are  the  probabilities  according  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things ; but  the  longer  the  time  con- 
sidered, the  more  it  is  necessary  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  events  unknown,  unforeseen,  impos- 
sible even  to  be  foreseen,  which  may  introduce 
entirely  different  conditions.” 

In  Zoology , the  appearance  of  the  Zoological 
Record  for  1874,  containing  a full  bibliography 
of  all  works  on  systematic  zoology,  is  an  event 
of  interest,  as  this  annual  record  is  indispensable 
to  the  working  naturalist,  especially  when  situ- 
ated away  from  scientific  libraries. 

After  a voyage  of  three  years  and  a half  around 
the  world,  the  Challenger  returned  to  England 
May  24.  Our  readers  have  been  informed,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  interesting  deep-sea  discov- 
eries made  by  the  party  under  Professor  Wyville 
Thompson.  The  expedition  has  been  thoroughly 
successful,  the  only  drawback  being  the  untimely 
death  of  Dr.  Willemoes-Suhra.  The  Challenger 
traversed  a track  of  69,000  miles,  and  established 
862  observing  stations,  at  all  of  which  the  depth 
has  beeh  ascertained  with  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy,  and  at  nearly  all  the  bottom  tempera- 
ture has  been  taken,  a sample  of  the  bottom 
water  has  been  brought  up  for  physical  exam- 
ination and  chemical  analysis,  a sufficient  speci- 
men of  the  bottom  has  been  procured,  and  the 
trawl  or  dredge  has  been  lowered  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  fauna.  At  most  of  these  sta- 
tions serial  soundings  have  been  taken  with  spe- 
cially devised  instruments  to  ascertain,  by  the 
determinations  of  intermediate  temperatures  and 
by  the  analysis  and  physical  examination  of  sam- 
ples of  water  from  intermediate  depths,  the  direc- 
tions and  rate  of  movement  of  deep-sea  currents. 
Explorations  of  Juan  Fernandez,  a week’s  visit  at 
Montevideo,  were  made  before  the  vessel  sailed 
for  home  by  way  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands.  A 
Narrative  of  the  Cruise  of  the  Challenger , by  Pro- 
fessor Thompson,  in  two  volumes,  is  announced 
by  Nature  as  in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation. 

That  sea-urchins  are  sometimes  viviparous,  not 
passing  through  a metamorphosis,  was  first  shown 
by  Philippi  (1845)  in  a South  American  species 
of  Hemiaster . He  found  young  sea-urchins  in  a 
sunken  ambulacral  area  of  the  adult,  and  regard- 
ed them  as  the  young  of  the  Hemiaster.  Lately 
it  has  been  discovered  by  Grube  that  the  young 
of  Anockanus , a genus  of  sea-urchins  occurring 
in  the  East  Indies,  live  under  similar  conditions. 
During  the  present  year  Mr.  A.  Agassiz  has  ex- 
amined some  Hemiasters  brought  home  by  Dr.  J. 
H.  Kidder,  the  naturalist  of  the  transit  of  Venus 
expedition,  from  Kerguelen  Island,  and  finds  that 
they  are  viviparous,  the  eggs  (or  the  imperfectly 
developed  pluteus  or  larva)  probably  escaping 
from  the  genital  openings,  readily  finding  their 
way  into  the  artificial  cavity  formed  by  the  spines 
which  conceal  the  presence  of  the  sunken  areas, 
which  serve  as  brood  cavities. 

A very  fully  illustrated  memoir  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fresh-water  mussels  ( Uhio  and 
Anodonla)  of  Europe,  by  W.  Flemming,  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Science  of  Vienna  for  1875.  The  paper  wifi 
interest  American  students,  since  these  mussels 
so  abound  in  our  rivers.  Similar  but  less  extend- 
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ed  researches  have  been  carried  on  in  this  coun- 
try by  Dr.  W.  K.  Brooks,  but  we  believe  they  are 
as  yet  unpublished. 

The  great  work  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Meek  on  the  In- 
vertebrate Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Fossils  of  the 
Upper  Missouri  is  illustrated  by  forty-five  plates, 
and  treats  principally  of  fossil  mollusks.  It  will 
be  indispensable  to  the  geologist  of  the  far  West, 
as  the  different  divisions  of  the  cretaceous  and 
tertiary  ages  were  originally  established  by  the 
invertebrate  remains  therein  described,  and  it 
therefore  forms  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  two  most  important  formations  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Riley’s  eighth  report  on  the  noxious  and 
beneficial  insects  of  Missouri  contains  much  val- 
uable information  regarding  the  common  and 
more  injurious  insects  of  the  Western  States, 
particularly  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  canker- 
worm,  army-worm,  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust, 
and  the  grape  phylloxera.  Public  attention  is 
annually  turned  to  these  destructive  pests ; and 
the  careful  studies  of  Mr.  Riley,  set  forth  in  clear, 
forcible  language,  will  do  much  toward  enlight- 
ening the  agricultural  mind.  If  the  other  States 
were  as  intelligent  and  liberal  in  providing  for 
the  publication  of  such  reports,  co-operation  could 
be  secured  between  the  inhabitants  of  different 
States,  and  the  more  injurious  insects  combated 
and  held  at  bay. 

Among  other  new  entomological  tracts  are 
Baron  Osten-Sacken’s  “ Prodrome  of  a Monograph 
of  the  Tabanid®  of  the  United  States,”  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  there  are  102  species  of  horse- 
fly ( Tabanus ) in  America  north  of  Mexico,  of 
which  twenty  are  new  to  scienoe. 

Mr.  Scudder  publishes  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Buffalo  Society  of  Sciences  the  second  part  of  his 
synonymic  list  of  the  butterflies  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  in  the  Canadian  Naturalist  figures  and 
describes  the  hind  body  of  the  larva  of  a dragon- 
fly and  a part  of  the  wing  of  a cockroach  from 
the  carboniferous  formation  of  Cape  Breton. 

Dr.  Hagen  describes  some  curious  insect  de- 
formities, such  as  butterflies  with  caterpillar 
heads,  etc.,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology. 

In  a study  of  the  axolotl  (Siredon  mexicanus ), 
Dr.  Weismann  maintains  that  this  creature  is  the 
result  of  a reversion  to  an  Amblystoma  or  ordi- 
nary salamander,  which  latter  came  from  larval 
or  siredon-like  forms.  The  occasional  transfor- 
mation of  siredon  to  Amblystoma  may  be  explain- 
ed as  a reversion,  but  this  view  is  opposed  by 
facts  we  have  already  stated  regarding  the  trans- 
formations of  species  in  the  brine  shrimps,  due 
directly  to  physical  causes. 

Engineering . — The  civil  engineers  of  the  coun- 
try, as  represented  by  the  American  Society  of  Civ- 
il Engineers,  held  their  eighth  annual  convention 
at  Philadelphia  during  the  month  of  June,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  C.  Clarke.  A number  of 
technical  papers  were  read  and  discussed,  a num- 
ber of  interesting  excursions  were  made,  including 
an  examination  of  the  operation  of  the  gunpow- 
der pile-driver,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to 
memorialize  Congress  in  favor  of  a continuance 
of  the  tests  of  iron  and  steel.  The  convention 
adjourned  on  the  15th  of  June. 

The  following  is  a record  of  the  leading  points 
in  connection  with  the  late  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment in  fast  railroad  traveling  across  the  conti- 
nent from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  The 


train  consisted  of  an  engine,  a baggage-car,  a 
combined  commissary  and  smoking  car,  and  a 
palace-car. 

Distance  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  8384  mllea 
Time  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. ..  88  h.  84  m. 
Average  speed  per  hour  to  San  Francisco. . 39.64  mi  lea. 
Distance  from  New  York  to  Pittsburg. . . . 444  miles. 

Time  from  New  York  to  Pittsburg 9 b.  50  m. 

Average  speed  per  hour  to  Pittsburg 45.17  miles. 

Maximum  speed  on  Penn.  R.  K.  per  hour..  63  miles. 
Minimum  44  44  44  “ 35  miles. 

The  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers 
held  a series  of  sessions  at  the  hall  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  during  June,  which  were  numerously 
attended,  and  at  which  many  important  technical 
papers  were  read  and  discussed. 

The  Pittsburg  American  Manufacturer , on  the 
subject  of  mechanical  puddling,  ventures*  the 
opinion  that  after  all  the  trials  made  and  in 
course  of  being  made  with  mechanical  puddlera, 
Danks  is  still  ahead.  Various  changes  in  pro- 
portions and  in  the  form  of  certain  parts  have 
been  made  abroad,  but  the  Danks  furnace  is  not 
so  radically  altered  as  to  be  any  thing  but  the 
Danks  furnace  yet. 

Mr.  Britten  has  lately  taken  out  English  pat- 
ents for  the  manufacture  of  glass  from  blast-fur- 
nace slag,  and  a company  is  now  in  course  of 
organization  to  work  the  process  on  an  extensive 
scale.  The  details  of  the  process  are  exceeding- 
ly simple,  and  the  product  is  affirmed  to  be  add- 
proof,  and  capable  of  use  for  all  purposes  for 
which  the  best  bottle  glass  is  suitable.  It  cuts 
readily  with  the  diamond,  and  is  available  as 
rough  plate  for  roofings,  sky-lights,  greenhouses, 
and  for  many  other  uses  from  which  glass  as 
heretofore  manufactured  is  excluded  on  account 
of  its  cost.  Excellent  specimens  of  brilliantly 
colored  glass  have  likewise  been  produced. 

An  explosive  material  or  mixture  bearing  the 
name  of  heraklin,  represented  as  being  cheaper, 
safer,  and  more  convenient  than  any  of  the  ex- 
plosives now  used  for  blasting  in  mines,  quar- 
ries, etc.,  is  being  extensively  employed  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  where  it  was  invented  and 
patented. 

The  steam-ship  Amenqus^  of  the  General  Trans- 
atlantic Steam-ship  Company,  has  been  provided 
with  a new  electric  light  for  the  purpose  of  illu- 
mination at  sea.  The  apparatus  used  is  one  of 
M.  Gramme’s  electro-magnetic  machines  designed 
for  illuminating  purposes.  The  propelling  power 
is  a small  but  powerful  engine.  The  lamp  consists 
of  two  pointed  coke  pencils,  four  or  five  inches  in 
length  and  one-half  inch  square,  kept  at  the 
proper  distance  from  each  other  by  a clock-work 
arrangement,  and  which  will  last  some  four  hours. 
The  light,  it  is  affirmed,  is  visible  at  sea  at  a dis- 
tance of  fifteen  miles,  and  lights  the  ship  so  per- 
fectly that  all  the  details  of  her  equipment  and 
rigging  can  be  plainly  seen  at  a distance  of  over 
a mile.  The  especial  design  of  the  lamp  is  to 
afford  light  for  working  the  ship.  The  Ameriqus 
is  the  first  vessel  that  has  been  equipped  with 
the  light,  and  the  system  is  said  to  work  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction. 

The  Sherman  process  of  steel  conversion  in 
the  Martin  furnace  is  attracting  much  attention 
on  the  part  of  French  metallurgists,  in  whose 
hands  the  process  is  said  to  have  lately  yielded 
surprising  results.  The  Sherman  process,  it  ap- 
pears, is  based  on  the  addition  of  a small  quanti- 
ty of  the  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  melted  pig. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  olosed  on  the  19th  of  July.  In 
a debate  on  the  Indian  Appropriation,  June 
21,  the  Senate,  24  to  22,  struck  out  the  section 
transferring  the  bureau  to  the  War  Department. 
The  bill  was  thrown  into  a conference  committee, 
and  finally  passed,  June  29.  The  Naval  Appro- 
priation Bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  June  22, 
increasing  the  appropriations  made  by  the  House 
to  the  extent  of  $3,685,000.  The  Army  Appro- 
priation Bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  June  26. 
All  the  sections  contemplating  reorganization  of 
the  army  were  stricken  out. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal 
year,  most  of  the  appropriation  bills  being  in 
conference  committees  that  could  not  agree,  a 
resolution  was  passed  continuing  the  appropri- 
ations of  1875  during  the  next  ten  days,  in  all 
cases  not  covered  by  appropriation  bills  already 
passed.  The  same  provisional  measure  was  re- 
passed  July  10. 

On  July  5,  both  Houses  agreed  to  the  report 
of  the  conference  committee  on  the  Post-office 
Appropriation  Bill.  The  House  consented  to  an 
addition  of  $826,000.  All  third-class  mail  mat- 
ter, except  unsealed  circulars,  is  to  be  transmitted 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  eveiy  two  ounces  or 
fractional  part  thereof,  and  one  cent  for  each  ad- 
ditional two  ounces.  The  present  rate  of  one 
cent  per  ounce  for  all  merchandise  remains  un- 
changed. 

The  conference  committees*  reports  on  the 
Army  and  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bills 
were  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  July  19.  The  re- 
port on  the  Army  Appropriation  was  agreed  to  by 
the  House  on  the  same  day. 

The  Senate,  July  18,  passed  the  House  bill 
providing  for  the  construction  of  military  posts 
on  the  Yellowstone  and  Mussel  rivers. 

The  House  joint  resolution  providing  for  the 
issue  of  $10,000,000  in  silver  coin,  in  exchange 
for  legal  tenders,  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
June  21. 

The  conference  committee’s  report  on  the  Sil- 
ver Bill  was  adopted  by  the  House,  July  13.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  issue  at  once,  if  required,  of 
$10,000,000  of  silver  for  $10,000,000  of  green- 
backs, the  latter  to  be  used  again  only  as  fast  as 
an  equivalent  of  fractional  currency  is  canceled. 
It  then  provides  that  the  Treasury  may  buy 
$20,000,000  of  bullion  at  the  rate  of,  not  exceed- 
ing, $200,000  per  month,  to  be  issued  in  coin  at 
the  same  rate  if  wanted.  All  propositions  mak- 
ing silver  a legal  tender  for  more  than  five  dollars 
in  any  one  payment  were  stricken  out. 

The  House,  July  16,  unanimously  passed  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  for  the  completion  of  the 
Washington  Monument. 

Senator  Lot  M.  Morrill,  of  Maine,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Bristow,  resigned. 

James  N.  Tyner  has  been  appointed  Postmas- 
ter-General, to  succeed  Marshall  Jewell,  resigned. 

The  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  July  11,  accepted 
the  office  of  United  States  Senator,  tendered  him 
by  the  Governor  of  Maine. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  at 
St.  Louis,  June  27.  On  the  28th,  Governor  Sam- 
uel J.  Tilden,  of  New  York,  was,  on  the  second 


ballot,  nominated  for  President  On  the  29th, 
the  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  was 
nominated  for  Vice-President. 

Judge  Thomas  Settle  has  been  nominated  by 
the  Republicans  for  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Our  troops  in  Montana  suffered  a serious 
check  in  their  operations  against  the  Indians, 
June  25.  General  Custer  had  been  detached 
from  General  Terry’s  command,  with  orders  to 
follow  the  trail  of  the  hostile  Sioux  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Big  Horn,  while  General  Terry  should 
ascend  the  Big  Horn  and  attack  the  enemy  in  the 
rear.  On  the  25th,  General  Custer  came  sudden- 
ly upon  a large  force  of  the  enemy.  Without 
waiting  for  support,  he  attacked  the  Indians.  He 
had  twelve  companies  of  cavalry.  Four  of  these 
companies  had  been  detached  under  Colonel 
Reno  to  make  an  attack  from  the  other  side 
upon  the  enemy.  General  Custer’s  force  was 
overpowered  and  annihilated.  General  Custer, 
his  two  brothers,  and  nephew  were  killed.  Not 
one  of  the  command  escaped.  Colonel  Reno’s 
force  was  surrounded,  and  sustained  severe  loss- 
es, but  was  finally  rescued  by  General  Gibbon’s 
command.  The  entire  loss  was  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  killed  and  fifty-one  wounded. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was,  June  28,  de- 
posed from  his  see  by  the  secular  law  court. 

On  the  2d  of  July  the  Servian  forces  invaded 
the  Turkish  territory  at  three  points,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  entered  Her- 
zegovina at  the  head  of  an  army.  Several  battles 
have  been  fought ; but  the  reports  of  these  ac- 
tions are  so  contradictory  that  we  are  unable  to 
judge  as  yet  of  the  result 

DISASTERS. 

July  4. — Terrific  storm  in  Iowa.  Forty-two 
persons  drowned  in  the  village  of  Rockdale. 

July  9. — Castle  Garden,  New  York  city,  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

July  10. — Burning  of  the  propeller  St.  Clair , 
on  Lake  Superior.  Seventeen  passengers  and 
ten  of  the  crew  drowned. 

June  25. — A Lloyd’s  dispatch  announces  the 
wreck  of  a Dutch  steamer  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty  lives  lost. 

July  9. — Explosion  of  fire-damp  in  L’H6pital 
Colliery,  near  St  Avoid,  France.  Forty-two  per- 
sons killed,  and  forty-seven  seriously  injured. 

July  14. — Explosion  on  the  English  war  ship 
Thunderer . Thirty  lives  lost 

OBITUARY. 

July  3. — Colonel  Marshall  LefFerts,  of  the  Sev- 
enth (New  York)  Regiment,  on  his  way  to  Phila- 
delphia, aged  fifty-six  years. 

July  8. — In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Young  Parsons,  member  of  Congress,  aged 
thirty-four  years. 

July  19. — In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  Hon.  George 
E.  Pugh,  aged  fifty-four  years. 

June  20. — In  Mexioo,  the  famous  Mexican  gen- 
eral, Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years. 

June  27. — In  England,  Miss  Harriet  Martineau, 
the  authoress,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

July  6. — In  Paris,  France,  M.  Casimir-P6rier, 
the  well-known  statesman,  aged  sixty-five  years. 
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THE  recent  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  held  in  Brooklyn,  re- 
calls a comical  scene  that  occurred  almost  at  the 
same  time  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Scotland.  It  seems  that  the 
reverend  fathers  and  brothers  were  extremely 
lax  in  their  attendance  at  the  devotional  exer- 
cises which  inaugurated  the  daily  sittings  of  the 
Assembly.  A lay  member  took  it  upon  himself 
to  remonstrate  with  the  clerics  on  the  scantiness 
of  their  attendance  at  prayers,  but  he  based  his 
remonstrance  on  very  curious  grounds.  He  pro- 
tested against  it,  not  as  calculated  to  indicate  a 
religious  lukewarmness,  but  as  being  44  disrespect- 
ful to  his  Grace  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  /” 
What  mirth  there  would  have  been  if  that 
little  speech  had  been  made  in  the  P.  G.  A.  in 
Brooklyn  l 

Octr  friends  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
will  appreciate  the  following,  which  occurred  re- 
cently in  Liverpool.  A newspaper  of  that  city 
states  that  a very  unusual  ceremony  occurred  at 
the  Liverpool  Stock  Exchange  the  other  day. 
Not  a single  sale  had  been  recorded  on  the  sale- 
board  up  to  the  time  at  which  the  morning  prices 
are  made  up ; and  the  members  of  the  Exchange 
presented  their  chairman,  Mr.  Richard  Withers, 
J.P.,  with  a pair  of  white  gloves,  expressing  their 
wish  that  he  might  be  long  spared  to  preside 
over  them.  The  Times  funnily  heads  this  an- 
nouncement, u Diminution  of  Crime.”  Rather 
rough  on  the  Liverpoolians. 

A correspondent  in  Butler  County,  Ohio,  copies 
from  a tombstone  in  a church-yard  in  that  vicinity 
the  following  inscription,  which  attests  the  abil- 
ity of  the  deceased  as  a housekeeper  and  the  sort 
of  persons  Bhe  was  accustomed  to  entertain.  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  it  may  be  mentioned,  at  one  time  was 
in  command  at  the  fort  named  in  the  epitaph : 
Mabgabkt, 

Wife  of  David  Grbgobt. 

Died  August  IS,  1881, 
aged  66  years. 

Here  Ilea  the  woman,  the  first,  save  one. 

That  settled  on  the  Miami,  above  Fort  Hamilton; 
Her  table  was  spread,  and  that  of  the  beat, 

And  Anthony  Wayne  was  often  her  gneeL 

Humor  on  the  bench  was  recently  displayed  by 
a magistrate  in  one  of  the  English  colonies,  who 
delivered  the  following  remarkable  judgment: 
“ Pachua  is  hereby  charged  with  having  on  the 
11th  of  January  followed  the  Court  on  its  rising, 
and  while  said  Court  was  in  the  act  of  mounting 
its  buggy,  came  from  behind,  and  seizing  the 
Court’s  dangling  leg,  the  other  foot  being  on  the 
step,  forcibly  pulled  back  the  Court,  frightened 
the  horse,  and  nearly  caused  an  accident.  The 
reason  alleged  for  this  by  accused  is  that  he  want- 
ed to  hear  the  result* of  an  application  of  his.  The 
practice  by  petitioners  of  pulling  the  Courts  by  the 
legs  is  one  that  should  be  discouraged.  Accused 
only  says  he  is  a poor  man,  admitting  the  truth 
of  the  complaint.  He  is  sentenced  to  one  month’s 
rigorous  imprisonment”  Curiously  enough,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province,  on  reading 
this  Sentence,  intimated  to  the  subordinate  func- 
tionary that  the  sentence  and  the  phraseology 


thereof  were  not  such  as  would  commend  them- 
selves to  minds  running  in  exclusively  legal 
grooves.  

Sons  years  since  the  late  Ira  Harris,  who  long 
graced  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Al- 
bany, and  wa9  subsequently  United  States  Sena- 
tor, was  presiding  at  a meeting  of  trustees  of  the 
Albany  Medical  College.  A resolution  was  being 
discussed  with  some  warmth,  when  a motion  was 
made  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  which  the  judge  de- 
cided was  not  in  order.  One  of  the  trustees, 
Charles  Yan  Benthuysen,  the  well-known  printer, 
remarked,  in  an  audible  voice,  that  it  was  44  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  heard  that  it  was  not  in 
order  to  lay  a subject  on  the  table  in  a medical 
college.”  

That  was  not  a bad  reply  of  a youngster  the 
other  day,  who,  on  being  asked  if  he  would  not 
like  to  be  an  editor,  said,  gravely, 44  No,  I am  go- 
ing to  be  a good  man.” 

Thus  far  the  political  campaign  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  provoked  much  doggerel.  The  fol- 
lowing, however,  which  had  its  rise  in  Connecti- 
cut, sets  forth  a fact  so  generally  known  and 
universally  practiced  that  we  place  it  on  file : 

The  nominating  days  have  come,  the  maddest  of  the 
year, 

When  every  politician  chap  struts  round  like  chan- 
ticleer * 

He  flaps  his  little  wings  and  crows,  and  makes  a 
mighty  noise, 

And  then  be  strikes  the  candidates  for  cash  to  treat 
the  boys.  

In  a thriving  town  of  Michigan,  a year  or  two 
ago,  when  the  country  was  full  of  agents,  and  al- 
most every  body  was  agent  for  something  or  oth- 
er, a certain  infant  of  that  town  being  blessed  by 
the  advent  of  a baby  brother,  was  very  inquisi- 
tive as  to  where  the  little  stranger  came  from. 

Being  informed  that  Dr.  S had  brought  it,  he 

stood  in  a brown-study  for  a moment,  when,  with 
the  intelligent  look  of  one  who  has  solved  a dif- 
ficult matter,  he  asked, 44  Say,  pa,  is  he  the  agent 
for  them  ?” 

Observing  the  decease,  at  an  advanced  age,  of 
the  celebrated  John  Neal,  of  Portland,  Maine,  the 
author  of  American  novels  famous  in  their  day, 
and  of  various  other  writings  well  worthy  of  being 
reproduced  in  print,  I am  reminded  of  an  anec- 
dote told  me  some  years  ago  by  a distinguished 
friend,  of theclerical profession.  Mr.  Neal,  though 
of  a Quaker  family,  was  noted  for  certain  eccen- 
tricities of  character  more  frequently  exhibited 
by  poetically  remarkable  people  of  the  world 
than  by  members  of  that  sect.  Meeting  my 
friend  one  day,  he  observed : 

44 1 have  been  down  to  L * to  lecture.” 

44 1 hope  you  had  a good  time.” 

41  Yes ; and  how  many  persons  do  yon  suppose 
I bad  to  hear  me  f ” 

44  No  doubt,  a very  full  audience” — as  was  to 
be  inferred  from  Mr.  Neal’s  well-known  literary 
reputation. 

41  Well,  I had  a lecture  I wanted  to  deliver  free, 
so  I sent  down  and  engaged  a hall,  and  had  it 
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warmed  and  lighted  at  my  own  expense ; and  now 
how  many  do  you  suppose  were  there  ?” 

44  It  is  a manufacturing  town/1  said  my  friend, 
musing ; 44  the  operatives  were  too  tired,  perhaps, 
to  attend,  and  I should  not  wonder  if  you  did 
not  have  more  than  a hundred.11 

44  Guess  again ; not  so  many.” 

41  Let  us  say  fifty,  then.” 

44  No ; fewer  still” 

44  Certainly  there  could  not  be  less  than,  say, 
twenty-five  or  thirty.” 

44 1 tell  you  there  was  not  a dam  one  l” 

Within  the  grounds  of  Hamilton  Palace,  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  is  a mausoleum  used  by  the 
ducal  family  as  a place  of  interment  The  walls 
are  ornamented  with  bass-reliefs  forming  Bible 
illustrations.  These  have  been  paraphrased  in 
verse  by  a local  bard.  One  of  the  series  is  a 
history  of  Jacob,  and  from  it  I venture  to  send 
you  some  extracts.  The  brothers  are  thus  intro- 
duced: 

When  Esau  and  Jacob  were  boys, 

A wild  boy  Eeau  was ; 

Jacob  was  a peaceable  boy, 

Bat  Esaa  loved  the  chase. 

One  day  from  hunting  he  came  home, 

A hungry  man  was  he; 

Jacob  some  famous  pottage  had 
Which  soon  canght  Esau's  e’e. 

Rebekah  instructs  Jacob  in  the  proposed  decep- 
tion of  Isaac,  but  he  is  fearful  of  discovery.  Hie 
former  replies : 

No  fear  of  that  my  darling  son ; 

Just  do  aa  I direct 

I will  yon  dress  up  for  the  scene, 

That  he  will  n vet  suspect 

Jacob  obeys. 

Away  he  went  as  he  was  bid, 

And  quickly  he  them  slew; 

His  mother  straightway  did  them  cook, 

And  made  a fav’rlte  stew. 

Isaac  is  suspicious  of  Jacob. 

Then  Isaac  nnto  Jacob  said, 

“Come  near  to  me,  I pray, 

That  I may  feel  it  is  the  truth 
That  nnto  me  you  say.” 

Then  Jacob  he  went  nnto  him, 

And  he  his  hands  did  feel 

“ The  hands  are  Beau’s  hands,  my  son, 

But  it's  like  Jacob’s  squeal/ 

However  improbable  the  fact  mentioned  in 
the  last  line  of  the  following  incident  may  ap- 
pear to  the  casual  reader,  it  may  nevertheless  be 

true : The  presiding  elder  of  the  P District, 

in  a sermon  a few  Sundays  since,  took  occasion 
to  deny  the  charge  often  made,  that  every  man 
had  his  price,  and  could  be  bought.  He  said  he 
knew  a man  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  who 
at  one  time  was  offered  twenty  thousand  dollars 
for  his  vote  and  refused  it,  and  he  was  a Demo- 
crat, too  / 

A gentleman  in  Washington  reports  for  the 
Drawer  the  following  colloquy  he  lately  over- 
heard in  that  city  by  two  44  scared  veterans :” 

Pat.  44  Jamie,  did  ye  iver  know  Gineral  Bum- 
side?” 

Jams.  44  No,  I niver  had  the  honor.” 

Pat.  44  Well,  he's  the  foinest  gintleman  in  the 
worrald.  Och,  but  didn't  he  set  his  heart  by  his 
soger  boyB  1 I mind  me  well  whin  I was  in  the 
oiud  bloody  Sixty-ninth  Rigimint,  and  at  the  furst 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  At  the  very  furst  volley  we  re- 


saved from  the  inemy  the  gineral  rode  over  like  the 
divil  to  our  rigimint,  and  stopped  right  in  front  of 
me,  and  sez  he  to  me,  sez  he, 4 Corporal  M4Quinn, 
are  you  hurt  V 4 No,  Sir,1  sez  I.  4 Then,1  sez  he 
to  me,  sez  he, 4 let  the  battle  go  on.1  ” 

It  went  on,  though  our  people  didn't  seem  to 
take  much  interest  in  the  fight 

One  of  Dr.  Macknight's  parishioners,  a humor- 
ous blacksmith,  who  thought  that  his  parson's 
writing  of  learned  books  was  a sad  waste  of 
time,  being  asked  if  the  doctor  was  at  the  manse, 
answered,  44  N^  na ; he’s  gone  to  Edinbro1  on  a 
verra  useless  job.”  The  doctor  had  gone  off  to 
the  printer  with  his  laborious  and  valuable  work, 
The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels.  On  being 
asked  what  this  useless  work  might  be  which  en- 
gaged his  minister's  time  and  attention,  the  black- 
smith replied, 44  He's  gone  to  mak'  four  men  agree 
wha* ne’er  cast  out.” 

Wi  suppose  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the 
entire  accuracy  of  the  following  44  interview,” 
which  occurred  recently  in  a neighboring  town : 
A gentleman,  after  having  paid  his  addresses  to 
a lady  some  time,  popped  the  question.  The 
lady,  in  a frightened  manner,  said,  44  You  scare 
me,  Sir.”  The  gentleman  did  not  wish  to  fright- 
en the  lady,  and  consequently  remained  silent 
for  some  time,  when  she  exclaimed,  44  Scare  me 
again.”  Is  that  what  is  sometimes  called  44  hu- 
man nature  ?” 

A Massachusetts  Puritan  sends  us  this; 

In  the  early  settlement  of  Chicopee,  then  a part 
of  Springfield,  Colonel  Chapin  owned  land  from 
the  Connecticut  River  several  miles  east.  Going 
to  the  east  end  of  his  land  one  day,  he  found  Mr. 
Wright  quite  wrongfully  chopping  his  timber. 
Said  he,  44  Mr.  Wright,  whose  land  are  you  chop- 
ping on  ?” 

Mr.  Wright  replied  that  he  was  44  chopping  on 
the  highway.” 

*But  how  wide  is  the  highway?”  asked  Mr. 
Chapin. 

To  which  Mr.  Wright  answered,  44  Where  the 
timber  is  pretty  small  and  pretty  crooked,  it  is 
very  narrow ; but  where  it  is  pretty  tall  and  nice, 
It  is  very  wide ; don't  you  know  that,  you  old  fool f" 

Mr.  Chapin  had  not  before  heard  it  stated  ex- 
actly in  that  way. 

In  a certain  college  in  Virginia  there  was  a 

youth  named  D , who  invariably  used  the 

whar  and  thar  taught  him  in  infancy  by  his  negro 

nurse.  Professor  F tried  hard  to  cure  him 

of  this  habit,  but  was  himself  addicted  to  the  no 
less  vulgar  habit  of  using  pint  for  point  and  jine 
tor  join.  One  day  the  professor,  seeing  D- — 
very  inattentive,  said, 

44  Mr.  D , please  read  where  Mr.  C left 

off.” 

44 1 didn't  see  whar  he  left  off,  Sir,”  said  the 
incorrigible  D— — . 

44 1 did  not  say  whar  he  left  off,”  said  the  pro- 
fessor, 44  but  perhaps  I can  tell  you  where  he  left 
off.” 

44  All  right,  Sir,”  said  D ; “show  me  the 

pint , and  I’ll  jine  in.” 

At  the  recent  funeral  of  a noted  comedian  in 
this  city,  a gentleman  not  unconnected  with  the- 
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atrical  affairs,  who  was  among  the  sheerest 
mourners,  glanced  quickly  about  the  church,  and 
then  was  heard  by  his  immediate  neighbors  to 
say  to  himself,  44  Bless  my  soul,  if  Barney  could 
see  himself  now,  he  would  say  it  was  the  biggest 
house  he  ever  drew  in  his  life.” 

The  following  early  use  of  the  expression  “ Go 
to  Jericho !”  has,  we  believe,  never  been  hitherto 
noticed  in  any  American  publication : 

If  the  Upper  House  and  the  Lower  House 
Were  in  a ship  together. 

And  all  the  base  committees  they  were  in  another, 
And  both  the  ships  were  bottomlesse, 

And  sayling  on  the  mayne. 

Let  them  all  goe  to  Jericho , 

And  ne’er  be  seen  again e 

These  verses  occur  in  the  Mercurius  AuKcua  for 
March  23-30, 1348,  the  well-known  Royalist  paper 
of  the  time. 

A retired  sea-captain  of  jocose  humor,  in  one 
of  our  Massachusetts  seaooast  towns,  met  an  ac- 
quaintance the  other  day  who  was  rather  noted 
for  not  very  cleanly  habits  and  person. 

“ Well,”  said  the  latter, 44 1 have  just  been  in 
bathing.” 

44  You  don’t  say  so!  Bathing,  do  you  say?” 
asked  the  other.  44  And  where  did  you  go  ?” 

44  Oh,  down  to  the  beach.” 

44 1 am  afraid,  then,  some  of  our  vessels  or 
boats  will  run  foul  of  a new  bank  formed  there, 
of  which  they  never  heard  before.” 


A TURKISH  JOKER. 

The  Turks,  grave  and  majestic  as  they  are 
often  supposed  to  be,  have  a traditional  Joe 
Miller,  one  Nasr-Eddin,  commonly  called  Nasr- 
Eddin  Hodja  (i.  e.,  the  abbt,  or  half  priest,  half 
teacher).  And  just  as  there  was  a real  Joe  Mil- 
ler, who  was  more  or  less,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
the  origin  of  the  jest-book  named  after  him,  so 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  actual  Nasr-Eddin, 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  Timour  the  Tartar,  or 
Tamerlane  (a.D.  1330-1406) — him  of  the  one  lye 
and  the  game-leg — and  who  dared  to  jest  with 
the  terrible  soldier  even  to  his  face. 

Now  that  it  looks  more  than  ever  as  if  the 
Turks  were  to  be  dislodged  out  of  the  encampment 
they  have  so  long  occupied  in  Christendom,  there 
is  a certain  propriety  in  remembering  once  more 
any  thing  characteristic  of  them;  and  this  an- 
cient collection  of  jests  is  worth  something  as 
showing  that,  barbarous  as  they  are,  they  had 
tome  tincture  of  the  mirthfulness  which  is  so  im- 
portant a common  bond  of  man  to  man.  If  they 
enjoy  fun,  there  must  be  something  good  in  them. 

The  best-known  story  of  Nasr-Eddin  is  often 
found  in  collections  of  anecdotes ; it  is  that  of 
his  thrice  fooling  the  assembly  of  true  believers 
out  of  a sermon  by  three  successive  jocular  re- 
plies. The  first  time  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  he 
said,  44  0 true  believers ! do  you  know  what  I am 
going  to  say?”  They  replied, 44  No.”  Whereupon 
he  asked, 44  Of  what  use  to  preach  to  such  igno- 
ramuses ?”  and  came  down  from  the  pulpit 

The  next  time,  when  he  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion, they  answered, 44  Yes,  we  know.”  Where- 
upon he  said, 44  Then  it  is  useless  for  me  to  tell 
you and  came  down. 

The  third  time,  having  taken  counsel  together, 
the  congregation  prepared  an  answer  which  they 
thought  would  comer  their  joker-preacher,  and 


said, 44  Some  of  us  know,  and  some  don’t”  Where- 
upon he  promptly  replied, 44  Let  those  who  know 
tell  those  who  don’t and  once  more  came  down. 

This  is  an  easier  way  to  save  sermon-writing 
than  exchange. 

Some  of  the  stories  about  Nasr-Eddin  are  too 
much  of  a bar-room  kind  for  general  society,  and 
some  (also  omitted  in  this  account)  are  rather 
flat ; but  taken  together  they  represent  the  Hod- 
ja as  a curious  parallel,  partly  to  Joe  Miller  and 
partly  to  such  historical  buffoons  as  Archie  Arm- 
strong, Will  Sommers,  Tarlton,  and  their  face- 
tious fraternity,  who  were,  perhaps,  all  of  them, 
full  as  foolish  as  funny.  There  is  also  an  odd 
similarity  in  some  of  these  stories  to  the  Irish 
sort  of  jokes  called  44  bulls.” 

Thus,  the  Hodja  dreamed  one  night  that  he 
was  offered  nine  aspers  for  something,  but  de- 
manded ten ; and  upon  this  being  allowed,  he  de- 
manded nineteen,  but  woke  up  just  at  that  point ; 
and  perceiving  that  there  was  neither  cash  nor 
customer,  he  turned  over  and  shut  up  his  eyes, 
saying, 44  Oh,  well,  my  friend,  give  me  nine,  then.” 

This  is  exactly  the  case  of  the  Irishman  who 
dreamed  that  the  Pope  offered  him  either  cold 
punch  or  hot ; and  having  chosen  the  latter,  and 
having  waked  up  before  the  servant  came  back 
with  the  hot  water,  he  told  his  dream,  adding, 
with  much  sincerity, 44  And  now  it’s  throubling 
me  that  I didn’t  take  it  cowld.” 

One  day  the  Hodja  was  on  a journey,  and 
seeing  some  very  suspicious  - looking  horsemen 
coming,  he  threw  off  his  clothes  and  dodged  into 
a tomb  that  was  at  hand.  The  others,  however, 
had  espied  him,  and  one  of  them  came  up  and 
peeped  in,  saying, 

44  Halloo,  my  friend,  what  are  you  doing  in 
there  ?” 

The  Hodja  could  not  think  of  any  answer  ex- 
cept this : 44  Oh,  it’s  my  tomb ; I only  came  out  a 
moment  for  some  fresh  air.” 

Hi  once  made  his  way  into  another  man’s  gar- 
den, and  proceeded  to  fill  his  bag  and  his  bosom 
with  carrots  and  turnips  and  any  thing  else  he 
could  lay  hands  on.  The  gardener  came  in  just  in 
season  to  catch  him  at  it,  and  asked,  with  grim- 
ness, 44  What  are  you  doing  here  ?” 

The  Hodja,  a good  deal  nonplused,  stammered 
out  that  a powerful  gust  of  wind  blew  him  in 
there. 

44  But  who  pulled  all  these  things  ?”  asked  the 
gardener. 

44  Why,”  said  the  Hodja, 44  if  the  wind  could 
blow  me  in  here,  it  could  certainly  pull  up  those 
vegetables.” 

44  Maybe  so,”  said  the  gardener;  44 and  who  put 
them  all  so  nicely  into  that  bag  ?” 

44  That’s  just  what  I was  trying  to  make  out 
when  you  came  up,”  said  the  Hodja. 

This  is  much  like  the  response  of  the  thieving 
African  who  was  apprehended  with  a chicken  in 
his  hat,  of  whose  presence  he  averred  perfect  ig- 
norance, and  opined  that  the  fowl  must  have 
44  crawled  up  his  trowsers  leg.” 

Going  along  with  a caravan,  and  leading  his 
camel,  he  bethought  him  all  at  once  that  it  would 
be  pleasanter  to  ride,  and  accordingly  he  mount- 
ed. Presently  the  camel  was  frightened  at  some- 
thing or  other,  started,  threw  the  Hodja,  and 
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trampled  on  him.  Ho  waa  quickly  rescued  by 
his  companions,  however ; and  as  soon  as  he  had 
recovered  himself  he  said,  “ 0 Muslims ! behold 
the  folly  and  naughtiness  of  my  camel  Just  be- 
cause I have  been  riding  on  him,  he  has  been  try- 
ing to  ride  on  me.  Do  hold  the  rascal  until  I cut 
his  throat”  

“ What  becomes  of  the  old  moons  f’  some  one 
asked  the  Hodja. 

“ Cracked  up  to  make  stars  of,”  said  he. 

Ohs  day  the  Hodja  was  found  buying  eggs  at 
nine  for  an  asper  and  selling  them  in  another 
neighborhood  at  ten  for  an  asper. 

“But  what  makes  you  give  ten,”  somebody 
asked  him,  44  when  you  only  got  nine  ?” 

44  Oh,”  was  the  answer, 44  it  makes  business 
brisk.” 

This  is  our  own  joke  of  the  old  woman  who 
bought  apples  at  twelve  and  a half  cents  a dozen 
and  sold  them  at  a cent  apiece,  and  who,  on  be- 
ing asked  how  she  could  make  any  thing  in  that 
way  of  trade,  said  It  was  44  by  doing  a very  large 
business.” 

Lounging  in  the  market,  the  Hodja  was  asked 
by  a passenger, 44  What’s  the  day  of  the  month  ?” 

44 1 don’t  know  how  much,”  answered  the  Hod- 
ja. 44 1 have  neither  bought  it  nor  sold  it  yet.” 

This  is  like  the  English  jest,  viz.,  Question, 
44  What’s  o’clock  ?”  Answer, 44  A time-piece.” 

Hating  dressed  up  his  chickens  in  pechtemak 
(a  cloth  used  in  the  bath,  nearly  black),  the  peo- 
ie  gathered  round  and  asked  the  Hodja  what 
e did  that  for.  44  They  are  in  mourning  for  their 
mother,  the  old  hen,”  said  he. 

Ons  day  the  Hodja  found  a beast  in  his  lot, 
and  ran  after  it  with  a club,  but  the  animal  got 
away.  A week  afterward,  recognizing  the  beast 
yoked  to  a plow,  he  seized  a stick  and  proceeded 
to  administer  a severe  beating.  v 

44  Here !”  cried  the  driver — 44  here ! What  are 
you  thrashing  my  ox  for  ?” 

44  Let  me  alone,  you  simpleton,”  said  the  Hod- 
ja. 44  He  knows  very  well  what  he  did.” 


A man  with  an  egg  hidden  in  his  hand  told  the 
Hodja, 44  If  you  will  guess  what  I have  in  my 
hand,  I will  give  it  to  you  to  make  an  omelet  of.” 

44  Describe  it  to  me,”  was  the  equally  sapient 
answer  of  the  Hodja,  44  and  I’ll  tell  you  what 
’tis” 

44  It  is  white  outside,”  said  the  proponent, 44  and 
yellow  inside.” 

44  Oh,  I know,”  was  the  response ; 44  it  is  a tuN 
nip  hollowed  out  and  filled  up  with  pieces  of 
carrot.” 

This  is  a near  parallel  to  the  old  conundrum, 
44  Who  was  the  father  of  Zebedee’s  children  ?”  and 
to  the  rhymed  version  of  the  same  theme,  in  which 
Hodge  (the  English  lout’s  name  is  a lucky  match 
for  the  Turkish  buffoon’s  surname)  is  told, 

Noah  of  old  three  babies  had. 

Or  grown-up  children  rather— 

Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  they  ware  called: 
Now  who  was  Japheth'a  father  f 

Unable  to  solve  this  abstruse  query,  and  being 
furnished  with  the  analogy  of  Tom  Long,  the 
smith,  or  rather  cattle  doctor,  and  his  three  boys, 


Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  Master  Hodge  44  sees  it,” 
and  triumphantly  answers  that  Japheth  is  the  son 
of  Tom  Long  Smith,  the  doctor.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  formula  of  these  cases  is  one  and  the 
same,  viz.,  a question  whose  statement  ostenta- 
tiously gives  the  answer,  and  which  is  answered 
wrongly,  when  a wrong  answer  seems  impossible, 
by  means  of  a confusion  of  thought  so  ingeniously 
far-fetched  that  it  looks  more  like  unusual  shrewd- 
ness than  unusual  silliness. 

Whxlz  making  his  will,  the  Hodja  said, 44  When 
1 1 am  dead,  let  me  be  put  in  an  old  tomb.” 

44  Why  an  old  one  ?”  inquired  those  present 

44  So  that  when  the  two  angels  of  death  come 
to  question  me,  I can  say, 4 Let  me  be.  I have 
been  questioned  once.  Don’t  you  see  how  old  my 
tomb  isf  ” 

The  Hodja,  having  swallowed  some  very  hot 
soup,  ran  out  among  the  people,  calling  out, 
44  Look  out  1 Get  out  of  the  way  1 I’m  all  on 
fire  inside  1” 

The  Hod ja  saw  a great  many  ducks  about  the 
spring  at  the  head  of  a little  stream.  He  ran  up 
to  try  to  catch  some  of  them,  but  they  all  escaped ; 
whereupon  he  seated  himself  by  the  spring  and 
began  to  dip  into  it  some  bread  which  he  had 
with  him,  and  to  eat  it.  44  What  are  you  eating 
there  ?”  asked  a passenger.  The  Hodja  answer- 
ed, 44  Duck  soup.” 

Some  one  came  to  the  Hodja  to  borrow  a rope. 
He  went  into  the  house  to  see  about  it,  and  came 
back  saying  that  he  couldn’t  lend  it,  as  they  had 
hung  out  some  flour  on  it  to  dry.  44  Flour !”  ex- 
claimed the  applicant ; 44 as  if  they  hungout  flour 
on  a rope  1”  But  the  Hodja  replied, 44  The  less  I 
want  to  lend  it,  the  more  flour  has  got  to  be  hung 
out  on  it” 

The  Hodja  was  once  wolf -hunting  with  his 
amad  (t, a sort  of  pupil-secretary l The  amad 
had  made  his  way  quite  into  the  wolfs  den,  when 
the  animal  himself  came  unexpectedly  up,  darted 
into  the  hole,  and  would  have  got  quite  in  had 
not  the  Hodja  caught  hold  of  his  tail.  As  the 
wolf  scratched  in  trying  to  release  himself,  the 
dirt  thus  loosened  fell  into  the  eyes  of  the  amad, 
who  called  out, 44  Hodja,  what  fa  this  dirt?” 

44  You’ll  know  very  quick  if  the  tail  comes  off,” 
was  the  answer. 

This  is  identically  an  American  backwoods  sto- 
ry, with  the  wolf  instead  of  a bear. 

The  Hodja  had  a lamb  which  he  had  fattened 
carefully.  So  his  friends  one  day  took  the  lib- 
erty of  killing  the  lamb,  and  making  ready  to 
feast  upon  it  During  the  preparation  the  Hodja 
found  out  what  they  were  doing,  and  hastened  to 
the  place,  when  one  of  them  coolly  said,  “The 
end  of  the  world  is  coming  to-morrow : what  can 
you  do  with  your  lamb  ? Give  it  to  us,  and  let  us 
eat  it” 

The  Hodja  refused  to  hear  of  any  such  ar- 
rangement ; but  another  of  them,  coming  in  at 
the  moment,  urged  the  same  reasons.  Upon  this 
evidence  of  the  truth,  the  Hodja  seemed  to  be 
convinced,  and  laying  off  his  upper  garment,  he 
proceeded  to  light  the  fire  and  to  roast  the  lamb. 
After  a lhtle,  the  company  also  took  off  their  up- 
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per  garments,  and  went  to  playing  games  with 
one  another,  leaving  the  clothes  with  the  Hodja. 
That  gentleman,  however,  put  them  all  on  the 
fire,  where  they  were  instantly  burned  up ; and 
when  the  company  asked,  with  a good  deal  of 
emphasis,  what  he  did  that  for,  he  replied,  44  To- 
morrow is  the  end  of  the  world : what  can  you 
do  with  your  clothes  ?” 

One  day  the  Hodja  borrowed  a great  kettle  of 
a neighbor.  When  he  was  through  with  it  he 
returned  it,  and  a little  saucepan  along  with  it. 
The  neighbor  asked  what  this  meant ; whereupon 
the  Hodja  said,  “ The  kettle  had  a young  one.” 
Upon  this  the  neighbor  readily  accepted  both. 
Some  time  afterward  the  Hodja  again  borrowed 
the  kettle ; but  after  waiting  a long  time  to  have 
it  returned,  the  owner  at  last  went  after  it,  and 
knocked  at  the  Hodja’s  door. 

44  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?” 

44  I want  my  kettle.” 

44  I see  that  you  look  quite  well  yourself ; but 
I am  very  sorry  to  say  that  your  kettle  is  dead.” 

44  Nonsense ! kettles  don’t  die.” 

44  Certainly  they  do.  If  a kettle  can  have  a 
young  one,  it  can  die.” 

The  formula  of  this  jest  is  one  which  has  more 
than  once  been  used  in  modem  fiction,  in  the  shape 
of  a payment  of  money  by  gamblers  to  a person 
who  can’t  remember  winning  it,  but  is  at  last  per- 
suaded that  he  did,  and  receives  it,  but  shortly 
finds  himself  committed  in  consequence  to  pay  a 
much  larger  sum,  which  he  is  told  he  lost  to  other 
parties,  although  equally  unable  to  remember  it. 

Once  as  the  Hodja  was  walking  in  a cemetery 
by  the  side  of  a highway,  it  occurred  to  him  to 
hide  in  an  old  tomb  to  watch  whether  the  good 
and  bad  angels  of  judgment  would  come.  While 
he  was  thus  waiting,  all  at  once  there  came  the 
sound  of  bells ; and  struck  with  the  idea  that  the 
day  of  resurrection  and  the  last  judgment  were 
at  hand,  he  crept  out  of  his  hiding-place.  It  Was 
a caravan  going  by,  and  the  mules,  frightened 
at  the  sudden  apparition,  fell  into  disorder  and 
44  stampeded.”  Upon  this  the  mule-drivers,  sticks 
in  hand,  beset  the  Hodja,  and  inquired  who  he 
was. 

44  A dead  man.” 

44  What  are  you  doing  out  here,  then  ?” 

44  Only  taking  a walk.” 

“A  walk?  We’ll  walk  you l”  And  they  as- 
saulted the  Hodja  with  such  vigor  that  he  only 
escaped  with  many  bruises,  a broken  head,  and 
two  black  eyes. 

When  his  wife  saw  him  in  such  a plight,  she 
asked  where  he  came  from. 

44  From  the  dead,”  said  he.  44 1 have  been  in 
a tomb.” 

44  Well,  how  do  things  go  on  in  the  other 
world?” 

44  Why,  wife,  you  had  better  look  out  there  for 
one  thing — not  to  frighten  the  pack-mules.” 

There  were  in  the  time  of  the  Hodja  three 
monks  learned  in  all  the  sciences.  These  monks 
traveled  hither  and  thither,  and  at  last  came  to 
the  states  of  the  Sultan  Ala-Eddin,  who  invited 
them  to  become  Mussulmans.*  44  This  we  will  do,” 
said  the  monks, 44  if  you  will  cause  answers  to  be 
given  to  all  the  questions  which  we  will  ask.” 
It  was  so  agreed,  and  the  Sultan  assembled  all 


his  wise  men  and  theologians,  who,  however,  could 
not  answer  any  of  the  monks’  questions.  44  How 
is  this,”  said  the  Sultan,  in  vexation, 44  that  among 
so  many  learned  persons  there  is  not  found  one 
to  answer  these  men  ?”  While  he  was  thus  dis- 
satisfied, one  of  those  present  cried  out, 44  There 
is  none  that  can  give  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems except  the  Hodja.”  So  the  monarch  or- 
dered the  Hodja  to  be  sent  for,  who  hastened  to 
present  himself  before  his  Majesty.  After  hav- 
ing received  the  salutation  of  the  Hodja,  the  Sul- 
tan caused  him  to  stand  forward.  44  May  I know,” 
asked  the  Hodja,  44  for  what  reason  the  king  of 
kings  has  desired  my  presence  ?”  Upon  this  the 
Sultan  informed  him  of  the  matter. 

“Well,  what  are  your  questions?”  said  the 
Hodja  to  the  monks. 

One  of  them,  coming  forward,  replied, 44  Where 
is  the  middle  of  the  earth  ?” 

The  Hodja,  staff  in  hand,  descended  from  his 
ass,  and  marking  a spot  between  the  animal’s 
fore-feet,  he  said,  44  There  is  the  middle  of  the 
earth ; it  is  between  my  ass’s  fore-legs.” 

44  You  say  so,  at  least,”  replied  the  monk. 

44  If  you  don’t  believe  it,”  rejoined  the  Hodja, 
44  measure,  and  see  if  you  find  either  more  or  less 
to  add  to  my  statement.” 

The  second  monk  came  forward  and  said, 44  How 
many  stars  are  there  in  the  sky  f” 

44  Just  as  many  as  there  are  hairs  on  this  ass.” 

44  But  how  do  you  know  that,  if  you  have  not 
counted  them  and  compared  the  number  ?” 

44  And  how  do  you  know  to  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Monk,  if  you  have  not  counted  ?” 

44  Answer  me  another  question,”  said  the  monk, 
44  and  I shall  know  if  your  count  is  right.  How 
many  hairs  are  there  in  my  beard  ?” 

44  As  many,”  answered  the  Hodja,  44  as  on  my 
beast’s  tail.” 

44  But  how  do  you  prove  that  ?” 

44  Why,  if  you  don’t  believe  it,  count  them.” 

But  the  monk  not  being  satisfied  with  this 
offer,  the  Hodja  added : 

44  If  that  does  not  suit  you,  come,  we  will  pull 
out  the  hairs  of  your  beard  and  the  hairs  of  my 
ass’s  tail;  then  we  can  tell  very  soon.” 

44  Oh  no,”  said  the  monk ; 44  let  nothing  of  that 
sort  be  done.” 

And  at  this  point  the  three  monks  (says  the 
story)  humbled  themselves  before  God,  and  all 
three  became  Mussulmans  and  fast  friends  of  the 
Hodja.  

The  Hodja  one  day  found  that  he  could  not  fold 
his  turban  properly.  He  tried  and  tried,  but  could 
not  get  the  ends  together.  In  vexation,  he  went 
off  and  had  it  put  up  at  auction.  Some  one  was 
about  to  buy  it,  when  the  Hodja  approached  and 
whispered  secretly  in  his  ear,  44  My  friend,  take 
good  care  not  to  buy  it ; the  ends  won’t  come  to- 
gether.”   

Some  one  came  to  borrow  the  Hodja’s  ass.  “He 
isn’t  here,”  was  the  reply.  At  which  moment  the 
ass  brayed  from  within. 

44  0 Allah  1”  exclaimed  the  applicant ; 44  you  say 
he  is  not  here,  and  there  he  is,  braying  this  mo- 
ment !” 

44  What  I”  replied  the  Hodja,  with  indignation ; 
44  you  believe  an  ass  rather  than  an  old  man  like 
me  with  a white  beard ! What  a strange  fellow 
you  are  l” 
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and  mineral  wealth ; a Salt  Lake  covering 
4000  square  miles,  hot  springs  and  clear 
streams,  mountains  of  salt  and  fountains  of 
brine. 

Could  the  traveler  go  u up  in  a balloon” 
to  a point  15,000  feet  above  the  general  level 
of  Salt  Lake  Valley,  he  wouhLsee  spread 
out  beneath  him  a tangled  mass  of  mount- 
ain chains,  sub-ranges,  and  detached  peaks, 
intermingled  with  dark  depressions  mark- 
ing the  valleys,  or  shining  plots  of  desert, 
the  whole  looking  not  unlike  a map  of  the 
moon.  At  first  view  all  seems  without 
place  or  order:  peaks,  hills,  and  valleys 
thrown  together,  with  rare  strips  of  low 
and  fertile  fiats.  But  more  careful  exam- 
ination shows  certain  uniform  features: 
nearly  all  the  mountain  chains  have  a gen- 
eral course  from  north  to  south,  and  all  the 
larger  valleys  lie  in  the  same  direction; 
the  deserts  occupy  the  region  farthest  re- 
moved from  the  mountains ; all  the  timber 
is  found  on  the  mountains,  and  thence  flow 
the  only  streams.  Jordan  or  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley from  this  high  point  of  view  would  ap- 
pear as  an  immense  trough  sloping  north- 
ward some  thirty  miles,  widening  in  the 
same  direction  like  a half-open  fan,  from  a 
narrow  cation  to  a valley  twenty  miles  in 
width. 

Some  such  view  I had  in  September,  1870, 
from  Bald  Peak,  the  highest  in  the  Wasatch 
Range,  nearly  12,000  feet  above  tide.  Eighty 
miles  south  of  me  Mount  Nebo  bounded  the 
view,  its  lowest  pass  forming  the  “ divide” 
between  the  waters  which  flow  into  this  ba- 
sin and  those  flowing  out  with  the  Sevier 
into  the  Great  Desert.  Below  me  lay  Utah 
Lake  and  vicinity,  a clear  mirror  bordered 
by  gray  slopes ; far  down  the  valley,  Salt 
Lake  City  appeared  upon  the  plain  like  a 
green  blur,  dotted  with  white ; northward 
the  Salt  Lake  rolled  its  white-caps,  spark- 
ling in  the  morning  sunshine,  while  the  Wa- 
satch Range,  glistening  along  its  pointed 
summits  with  freshly  fallen  snow,  stretched 
away  northward  till  it  faded  in  dim  per- 
spective beyond  Ogden.  A hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly 
the  same  from  east  to  west,  were  included 
in  one  view — twenty  thousand  square  miles 
of  mountain,  gorge,  and  valley.  From  such 
a point  one  can  realize  how  little  of  Utah  is 
of  any  value  for  agriculture : only  the  nar- 
row border  of  lowland  along  the  streams  can 
be  cultivated ; all  the  rest,  nineteen-twen- 
tieths of  the  valleys,  consists  of  “ bench” 
and  table  land,  fit  only,  and  that  not  half 
of  it,  for  grazing. 

Two  years  after,  I visited  Southern  Utah 
and  Northern  Arizona,  where  a curious  con- 
trast is  to  be  noted.  In  the  north  the  most 
nigged  mountains  are  relieved  by  graceful 
adjuncts;  every  where  there  is  a gradual 
ascent  from  plain  to  bench,  from  bench  to 
foot-hill  and  lower  sub-range,  and  over  all 


is  a faint  green  tinge  from  timber  or  bunch 
grass,  or  a dreamy  haze  that  softens  the 
| rudest  outlines.  Though  even  there  half 
| or  more  of  the  country  is  a complete  desert, 
yet  there  is  vegetation  enough  to  maintaiu 
a feeling  of  life  and  growth.  But  in  the 
south  there  is  a grandeur  that  is  awfully 
suggestive — suggestive  of  death  and  worn- 
out  lands,  of  cosmic  convulsions  and  vol- 
canic catastrophes  that  swept  away  whole 
races  of  pre-Adamites.  There  the  broad 
plateaus  are  cut  abruptly  by  deep  cations 
with  perpendicular  sides,  sometimes  2000 
feet  in  height ; there  is  a less  gradual  ap- 
proach to  the  highest  ranges,  and  the  peaks 
stand  out  sharply  against  a hard  blue  sky. 
The  air  is  evidently  drier,  there  is  no  haze 
to  soften  the  view,  and  the  severe  outlines 
of  the  cliffs  seem  to  frown  menacingly  upon 
one  who  threads  the  cations.  Needle  rocks 
project  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  general 
level,  while  great  dikes  of  hard  volcanic 
rock  rise  above  the  softer  lime  or  sand 
stone — mighty  battlements,  abrupt  and  im- 
passable, Pelion  upon  Ossa,  piled  as  in  Ti- 
tanic war.  Again,  in  the  wider  cations  or 
on  the  level  plains  one  finds  detached  butte* , 
sugar-loaf  in  shape,  and  of  every  height 
from  fifty  to  two  thousand  feet,  that  ap- 
pear to  have  been  hurled  from  the  neigh- 
boring ranges. 

The  Wasatch  Mountains  divide  Utah  in 
two  nearly  equal  parts ; all  that  part  east 
of  their  summit  is  still  the  range  of  the 
Mountain  Utes,  while  but  a little  way  west 
of  these  mountains  the  country  is  a com- 
plete desert.  For  these  reasons  the  Mor- 
mon Utah  consists  of  a narrow  line  of  set- 
tlements down  the  centre  of  the  Territory : 
an  attenuated  commonwealth,  rarely  more 
than  ten  miles  wide,  but  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred miles  long,  from  Oneida,  in  Idaho,  to 
the  Rio  V irgen,  in  Arizona.  Geographically, 
it  nearly  fills  the  definition  of  a line — exten- 
sion without  breadth  or  thickness.  But  a 
few  yeare  ago  the  total  population  of  Utah 
was  confined  to  the  valleys,  but  since  1870 
the  mining  interest  has  created  a score  of 
little  communities  on  the  mountains;  and 
between  them  and  the  valley  men  exists 
much  of  the  traditional  feeling  between 
Lowlander  and  Highlander,  tempered  only 
by  the  amenities  of  a necessary  commerce. 
From  the  first  settlement  of  Utah  it  was 
known  in  a vague  way  that  some  ore  was 
to  be  found  there.  More  than  once  a piece 
of  galena  was  loosened  from  the  “ croppings” 
by  teamsters  while  rolling  logs  down  the 
mountain-sides.  Indications  of  gold  were 
found  in  Bingham  Cafion,  aud  gold  sands 
were  worked  in  the  Sevier  River,  in  Juab 
County,  as  early  as  1861,  and  returned  two 
or  three  dollars  daily  per  man.  The  belief 
became  universal  among  the  Mormons  that 
immense  gold  ledges  were  in  the  adjacent 
mountains,  but  not  to  be  revealed  till  the 
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whom  half  or  more  were  engaged  in  “ pros- 
pecting” for  silver  mines  or  developing  old 
locations.  In  a year  the  mining  population 
increased  to  4000,  and  it  was  soon  estab- 
lished beyond  doubt  that  Utah  was  a rich 
mining  country.  In  one  month  the  Walker 
Brothers  shipped  4000  tons  of  ore.  The  ear- 
ly history  of  the  Emma  Mine  now  reads  like 
a romance.  Mr*  J.  B.  Woodman  had  never 
wavered  in  his  faith  that  the  hill  north  of 
Little  Cottonwood  Cation  contained  a rich 
deposit.  He  had  followed  a narrow  vein 
till  his  means  were  exhausted,  without  mak- 
ing a “ strike.”  His  faith  was  infectious,  and 
one  or  two  grocers  in  Salt  Lake  City  fur- 
nished him  on  credit  a huudred  pounds  of 
flour  and  some  meat,  whioh  he  and  his  part- 
ner carried  up  the  cation,  wading  through 
the  snow.  Before  that  provision  was  ex- 
hausted, they  cqme  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  deposit  since  known  as  the  Emma  Mine. 
In  a mouth  thereafter  the  most  sanguine 
spoke  of  it  as  worth  $40,000,  whereat  the 
many  laughed.  Every  foot  of  additional 
development  showed  the  ore  body  to  be 
greater,  and  the  property  was  successively- 
sold  and  stocked  at  higher  prices.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1872,  after  it  had  been  sold  in  Lon- 
don, a gentleman  familiar  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  mine  presented  the  following 


exhibit : 

Depth  of  workings 830  feet 

Breadth  of  workings 6 to  40  41 

Length  of  workings 476  “ 

Cubic  feet  excavated  (about) 600,000 

Tons  of  ore  extracted 80,000 

Tons  of  waste  and  third-class  ore . . 16,000 

Value  of  ore $8,600,000 


So  small  had  been  the  expenses  of  working, 
on  account  of  the  loose  nature  of  the  ore, 
that  $2,200,000  of  this  had  been  clear  profit. 
The  mine  might  honestly  have  been  sold 
for  $2,000,000.  It  was  stocked  at  $5,000,000. 
The  result  was  a failure  to  pay  dividends 
on  such  a capital,  a cessation  of  working, 
caving  in  of  the  mine,  a disgraceful  lawsuit, 
and  an  international  scandal.  The  nation 
at  large  has  little  to  ease  the  smart.  In 
Utah  we  have  one  consolation : all  the  hon- 
est work  on  the  mine  was  done  by  Gentile 
residents ; all  the  fraud  was  perpetrated  by 
men  who  live  outside  of  Utah,  some  of  them 
our  worst  enemies.  But  we  have  suffered 
most  of  the  ill  effects.  A cloud  was  thrown 
upon  Utah  mines  which  delayed  our  prog- 
ress for  two  years. 

The  ore  of  the  Cottonwood  mines  will 
doubtless  average  the  richest,  including  sil- 
ver and  lead,  in  Central  Utah.  It  carries 
from  $100  to  $200  per  ton  in  silver,  and 
from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent,  in  lead.  Thus 
the  metal  is  still  at  least  ninety -six  or 
ninety-seven  per  cent,  lead,  and  is  shipped 
eastward  for  separation. 

In  summer,  Cottonwood  District  is  the 
most  delightful  of  cool  retreats ; in  winter, 
a lofty  snow-bank,  with  here  and  there  a 


gray  projection.  In  the  winter  sunshine  it 
would,  but  for  the  occasional  patches  of  tim- 
ber, present  a painfully  dazzling  expanse 
of  white ; and  as  it  is,  serious  snow-blind- 
ness is  not  uncommon.  When  a warm  south 
wind  blows  for  a day  or  two,  there  is  great- 
er danger  of  snow-slides.  In  January,  1875, 
the  snow  fell  there  without  intermission 
for  eight  days,  filling  the  deepest  gulches, 
into  which  the  few  stray  animals  plunged 
and  floundered  helplessly.  In  the  circular 
mountain  hollows,  with  a good  growth  of 
timber,  the  snow  drifted  from  ten  to  forty 
feet  deep,  leaving  the  largest  trees  look- 
ing like  mere  shrubs.  Distant  settlements 
were  quite  isolated,  and  the  narrow  passes 
thereto  stopped  by  snow.  However,  in  the 
best-developed  mines  work  went  on  under- 
ground, all  the  side  chambers  and  vacant 
places  being  stacked  full  of  ore  as  fast  as  it 
was  miued.  In  a few  more  days  the  sun 
came  out  bright  and  clear,  and  though  the 
thermometer  rarely  rises  above  the  freezing- 
point  during  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year  in  the  higher  camps,  yet  the  warmth 
seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  loosen  the 
snow  not  yet  tightly  packed,  and  in  every 
place  where  the  slope  was  great  and  the 
timber  not  sufficient  to  bind  it,  avalanches 
of  from  one  to  a hundred  acres  came  tlmn- 
dering  into  the  cafions,  sweeping  all  before 
them.  One  of  the  largest  swept  off  that 
part  of  Alta  City,  Little  Cottonwood,  lying 
on  the  slope.  Six  persons  were  killed  out- 
right, either  crushed  by  the  timber  of  their 
own  cabins  or  smothered  in  the  snow,  aud 
many  more  were  buried  five  or  six  hours, 
until  relief  parties  dug  them  out.  One  wom- 
an was  found  sitting  upright  in  her  cabiu 
I with  a babe  in  her  arms,  both  dead.  The 
| cabin  had  withstood  the  avalanche,  but  the 
snow-  poured  in  at  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  they  were  frozen  or  smothered.  Thirty- 
five  lives  were  lost  in  Utah  that  winter  by 
snow-slides.  Six  men  were  buried  in  one 
gulch  a thousand  feet  under  packed  ice  and 
snow.  Search  for  them  was  useless.  But 
at  length  the  breath  of  June  dissolved  their 
snowy  prison,  and  the  bodies  were  revealed, 
fresh  and  fair  as  if  they  had  Just  ceased  to 
breathe. 

North  of  Little  Cottonwood,  and,  like  it, 
opening  westward  upon  Jordan  Valley,  is  the 
cafion  of  Big  Cottonwood,  with  a very  similar 
class  of  mines.  Keeler's  Peak  is  the  central 
point  of  that  district,  whether  for  mineral 
wealth  or  natural  beauty.  Far  up  the  caAon 
is  Big  Cottonwood  Lake  and  the  beautiful 
little  oval  vale  around  it,  where  the  Mor- 
mons usually  celebrate  Pioneers’-day — the 
24th  of  July.  Of  course  the  Gentiles  select 
some  other  spot,  and  have  usually  demon- 
strated at  Alta  City,  Little  Cottonwood,  on 
the  4th  of  July.  There,  on  Independence- 
day,  one  finds  himself  still  surrounded  by 
snow-clad  peaks,  and  can  mix  his  patriotic 
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raiWbad,  built  by 
Howland  aud  As- 
piuwall,  of  New 
York,  to  transport 
oref  runs  down  the 
cafion  and  connects 
near  Provo  with  the 
Utah  Southern. 

Jordan  Valley  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Oquirrh  (‘‘Lost  Mountain/'  in  the  Ute 
language),  which  at-  the  north  end  abuts 
sharply  on  the  lake,  leaving  barely  room  for 
railroad  and  wagon  road:  and  beyond  the 
point  we  enter  upon  Tooele  Valley,  eastern 
section  of  Tooele  County.  This  county  con- 
tains 7000  square  miles,  and  not  more  than 
a hundred  sections  of  cultivable  land  ! Of 
the  rest,  one-third  or  more  consists  of  mount- 
ains, rugged  and  barren  or  scantily  clothed 
with  timber  and  grass,  and  4000  square 
miles  of  the  worst  desert  in  the  world.  But 
it  contains  three  of  the  richest  mining  dis- 
tricts in  the  West,  and  a dozen  more  which 
promise  equal  richness  when  developed. 
Hence  the  agricultural  (Mormon)  popula- 
tion is  email,  while  the  Gentile  miners  have 
increased  rapidly  ; hence,  too,  this  is  the 
first,  aud  as  yet  the  only,  comity  in  the  Ter- 
ritory to  pass  under  Gentile  control,  and  is 
known  in  our  political  literature  as  the'4  Re- 
public of  Tooele.”  Tooele  City,  the  county 
seat,  and  only  considerable  town,  was  long 
inhabited  by  the  most  fanatical  Mormons  in 
Utah;  and  when  iu  1870  the  opening  of 
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mines  first  set  the  tide  of  Gentile  travel 
flowing  through  the  place,  they  resisted 
change  with  stubborn  tenacity.  At  length 
Mr.  E.  S.  Foote,  tiowr  Representative  elect 
from  the  county,  ventured  to  set  up  a Gen- 
tile hotel ; but  they  led  him  a merry  dance 
for  a year  or  two.  The  City  Council  (every 
Mormon  settlement  in  Utah  is  incorporated) 
raised  his  license  every  quarter,  until  it  took 
one-fifth  or  more  of  his  receipts  to  pay  it, 
and  every  Gentile  who  smoked  a cigar,  ate  a 
dinner,  or  staid  overnight  at  Foote’s  w as 
putting  from  ten  cents  to  a dollar  in  the 
city  treasury.  Still  he  pulled  through  ; one 
after  another  came,  and  now  the  flourishing 
Gentile  colony  in  Tooele  have  church,  school, 
and  social  hall  of  their  own,  and  the  young 
Mormons  welcome  the  change.  When  the 
county  offices  passed  into  Gentile  hands  late 
in  1874,  the  old  Mormons  seemed  to  expect 
nothing  less  than  ruin  and  confiscation, 
and  are  yet  scarcely  recovered  from  their 
amazement. 

Eight  miles  beyond  Tooele  is  Stockton, 
the  u lead  camp  of  Utah/*  Most  of  it*  mines 
yield  from  $20  to  $40  in  silver  and  from  a 
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MWBMf'  came  the  enf  of 

r*. , inaction  and  long- 

drawn-out  lawsuits, 
which  were  aggra- 
voted  by  the  wretch* 
edhr  unsettled  con- 
dition  the  Utah 
| ^ HB  courts.  It  was  the 

iHHH  era 

fcu,  ^ from  the  old  Mor- 

’•  inon  system  of  jn- 

Wt  ries  directed  by 

priestly  “ counsel*' 
to  the  Gentile  system. 
Hie  Saints  were  deter- 
ffiv  mined  to  retain  their  hold 

on  the  courts,  or  cut  off 
supplies;  the  Federal dis* 
triet  judge*  were  equally  deter* 
ruined  the  courts  should  not  run 
nid ohs  independently  of  the  Mor* 
moue.  Courts  of  equity  in  the 
aft* -moo,)  enjoined  proceedings 
din-  ted  by  courts  of  law  in  the 
forenoon ; injunctions  tied  np  every  thing,  and 
ntfeiramtog  orders  confronted  every  body.  and 
the  weary  way  of  contending  claimants  lay 
across  a desert  of  fruit!  vsa  litigation,  diversi* 
tied  on  ly  by  moan  tain  s o f fee  bills,  and  strewn 
with  certidrorlSf  Ufai  pdusoB,  and  writs  of  error. 
Capital  ded  the  sr owe  of  so  much  contention. 
Ther*  were  more  faw*uh#  impending  than  the 
Third  District  Ctrort  could  have  settled  In  ten 
years.  At  last  some  of  the  disputes  reached  a 
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conclusion  in  court,  twenty  times  as  many 
were  compromised,  and  in  1874  the  district 
entered  on  the  more  satisfactory  stage  of 
steady  work  and  development.  The  deepest 
mine  is  now  down  1400  feet,  and  the  great 
question  as  to  whether  these  are  permanent 
fissure  veins  is  being  solved  in  the  only  way 
it  can  be — by  digging.  The  district  con- 
tains some  twelve  hundred  working  miners 
and  about  half  as  many  women  and  children. 

Here  are  some  of  the  most  sublime  views 
in  Northern  Utah.  Having  visited  every 
peak  of  the  Oquirrh  in  the  summer,  business 
at  length  took  me  to  Dry  Cation  in  midwin- 
ter. The  cation  begins  abruptly  in  a vast 
amphitheatre,  of  which  the  sides  rise  for 
1500  feet  at  an  angle  of  forty-five ; and  at 
the  close  of  a day’*  climbing,  visiting  the 
higher  mines,  sunset  came  while  we  were 
still  upon  the  summit.  Along  the  Oquirrh 
every  peak  was  glittering  red  or  dazzling 
white ; then  the  sun  sank  beyond  the  Cedar 
Mountains,  and  all  Rush  Valley  was  for  a 
moment  bathed  in  a yellow  waxy  light. 
Forty  miles  to  the  southwest  the  sharp 
cafion  which  leads  up  to  Columbia  District 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  obscurity,  every  peak 
glowing  in  the  ruddy  light ; far  to  the  north 
the  Salt  Lake  shone  like  a sea  of  quicksil- 
ver, and  southward  East  Cafion  seemed  to 
deepen  rapidly  until  the  houses  in  Ophir 
sank  out  of  sight.  The  mirage  on  the  Great 
Salt  Desert  first  rose  in  ghastly  gray  pillars 
and  fantastic  forms,  then  rolled  away  like  a 
dissolving  cloud.  Another  minute,  and  from 
the  point  where  we  had  last  seen  the  sun 
great  banners  streamed  away  toward  the 
zenith,  first  a rosy  red,  then  a pale  yellow, 
and  finally  a soft  purple,  which  in  turn  rap- 
idly faded  into  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  as 
the  evanescent  twilight  gave  way  to  full 
night.  But  just  before  this  final  transfor- 
mation, borne  upon  the  evening  breeze,  came 
to  our  ears  that  strange,  mysterious  music 
so  often  heard  at  twilight  on  broad  plains 
or  mountain- tops.  Some  liken  it  to  the 
distant  sound  of  church  bells;  but  to  my 
ear  it  has  no  metallic  ring ; it  is  rather  like 
the  cry  of  hounds  in  full  pack,  and  seems  at 
times  exactly  overhead,  so  that  I involun- 
tarily glauce  upward.  The  superstitious 
Cornish  miners  say  that  it  is  the  cry  from 
the  souls  of  unbaptized  infants,  who  after 
death  must  wander  in  the  air  till  the  Judg- 
ment-day! As  it  dies  away  it  does  sound 
singularly  like  the  cry  of  a lost  child,  but 
gradually  lengthens  out  to  a long  monoto- 
nous wail  in  the  minor  key.  The  cold  air 
settling  rapidly  down  into  the  cations  after 
night-fall  produces  the  tone,  qs  it  rushes 
through  the  crevices  in  the  rock.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  after  sunset  the  air  is  bit- 
ter cold,  and  beautiful  as  the  mountains  are 
by  moonlight,  we  hasten  down  the  steep 
trail  to  the  comforts  of  a warm  cabin  and 
miner’s  supper. 


From  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Oquirrh, 
Bingham  Cation  opens  upon  Jordan  Valley; 
at  the  south  end  of  the  range  is  Camp  Floyd 
District,  and  a little  farther  down  is  Tintic. 
This  ends  the  list  of  developed  districts  in 
Northern  Utah.  The  Utah  Lake  Valley, 
which  drains  by  way  of  the  Jordan  into  the  . 
Salt  Lake,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Mount 
Nebo,  and  south  of  that  we  enter  upon  the 
more  benighted  regions  of  polygamy.  There 
Mormonism  may  still  be  seen  in  something 
like  its  primeval  purity.  North  of  Provo, 
and  particularly  about  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
Saints  have  been  affected  by  association 
with  Gentiles,  and  partially  lost  the  faith. 
Even  in  the  Bouth  polygamy  is  weakening; 
but  on  the  main  road  to  the  southern  mines 
may  still  be  seen  two  towns  without  par- 
allels in  America — Taylorsville  and  Winn- 
ville.  Two  worthy  Mormon  patriarchs,  Eld- 
er Taylor  and  Elder  Winn,  have  each  taken 
numerous  “ wives,”  and  each  of  their  sons 
has  done  the  same.  The  result  is  two  vil- 
lages, in  one  of  which  all  the  inhabitants 
are  Taylors,  and  in  the  other  all  Winns.  The 
Taylors  have  been  the  better  Saints,  and  out- 
number the  others  two  to  one,  which  is  very 
disheartening  to  the  Winns.  Old  man  Winn 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  an  official  who 
visited  him  not  long  ago  that  life  to  him  was 
but  a weary  desert,  and  at  times  he  felt  like 
fainting  by  the  way-side.  At  other  times 
he  declared  that  never  more  would  he  go 
through  the  Endowment  House  and  take 
another  young  wife,  “for  that  old  Taylor 
can  just  naturally  raise  two  children  to  my 
one."  It  is  ever  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Centennial  Commissioners  could  not  have 
secured  one  or  both  of  these  families  for  our 
great  show  of  native  products.  The  effete 
despotisms  of  Europe  have  nothing  of  the 
sort. 

At  the  northern  termination  of  Iron  Mount- 
ain the  stage  road  turns  southwest,  by  way 
of  Fillmore  and  Beaver,  to  Pioche,  Nevada ; 
but  another  road  leads  to  the  left,  between 
Iron  Mountain  and  the  Wasatch,  to  the  Se- 
vier mines,  which  lie  two  hundred  miles 
straight  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Thither 
I went  in  midsummer,  1869,  traveling  up  the 
valley  of  the  Sevier,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Mormons  on  account  of  the 
Indian  war.  With  no  dread  of  the  savages, 
myself  and  mining  friends  thought  it  a most 
delightful  and  romantic  trip.  For  three  days 
after  leaving  Iron*  Mountain  we  journeyed 
leisurely  through  a region  abounding  in 
game  and  with  the  very  perfection  of  cli- 
mates. It  is  that  of  a high  altitude  in  a low 
latitude,  pleasantly  cool  in  summer  and  not 
too  cold  in  winter.  Sevier  District  has  an 
abundance  of  timber  and  water-power,  but 
the  mines  are  “lean  in  silver  and  rich  in 
lead,"  and  can  not  profitably  be  worked  un- 
til the  railroad,  now  slowly  stretching  south- 
ward, reaches  that  vicinity.  Then  they  will 
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employ  a large  number  of  men.  Twenty  equable.  In  summer  I found  Beaver  City 
miles  west  of  Sevier  District  lies  Beaver  Yai-  a little  cooler  than  Salt  Lake  Valley,  ns  it  is 
ley,  and  west  of  that  the  Beaver  Mountains,  nearly  one  thousand  feet  higher,  though  two 
in  which  has  grown  up  a prosperous  mining  hundred  miles  farther  south.  The  winters 
community.  The  Rollins  Mine  iu  that  sec*  are  about  like  those  of  Northern  Georgia, 
tiou  has  been  worked  for  lead  occasionally  The  fertile  valley  on  Beaver  Creek,  with  a 
by  the  Mormons  ever  since  1852,  and  long  large  Mormon  population,  can  furnish  pro* 
before  that  by  Spaniards  or  ludians.  Of  the  visions  for  a community  of  50,000 ; ami  with 
lead  from  this  mine  the  Mormons  made  bul-  the  extension  of  the  railroad  to  that  point,  it 
lets,  which  retailed  every  where  through  the  will  doubtless  be  the  richest  region  in  the 
mountains  at  thirty  cents  per  pound.  They  south,  the  metropolis  of  Southern  Utah  and 
contained  at  least  $50  per  ton  iu  silver,  and  Northern  Arizona. 

some  gold,  which  no  one  knew  or  took  ac-  Utah  now  contains  ninety  mining  dis- 
count of.  Out  of  the  same  mine  carne  the  tricte  and  some  10,000  people  engaged  in 
lead  used  to  fight  the  United  States  army  mining.  The  mines  and  improvements  are 
in  1857.  Now*  it  is  the  property  of  a Federal  valued  all  the  way  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
official  and  his  partner,  who  are  making  it  million  dollars,  and  the  annual  yield  of  lead, 
serve  better  ami  more  patriotic  purposes,  silver,  and  gold  has  reached  five  millions. 
Such  is  the  richness  of  the  Beaver  mines  All  this  interest  has  grown  up  since  1870; 
that  they  are  developing  rapidly  without  and  if  any  man  is  inclined  to  believe  the 
the  aid  of  the  railroad,  which,  we  are  yearly  silly  slander  sometimes  put  forth  by  Eastern 
promised,  will  reach  them  next  year.  That  apologists  for  the  Mormons  that  the  Gen- 
county  contains  almost  every  mineral  useful  tiles  in  Utah  are  “a  set  of  carpet-baggers 
to  mau  — silver,  iron,  copper,  coal,  kaolin,  who  have  no  interests  at  stake  in  the  Ter- 
and  fire-clay  of  most  excellent  quality.  With  ritory,”  I ivould  ask  him  to  consider  that  the 
all  this  the  climate  is  singularly  mild  and  i value  of  assessed  property  in  Utah  increased 

from  $9,000,000  in 
1870  to  $21,54*348 
in  1873  — an  in- 
crease of  the  prop- 
erty to  the  extent 
of  140  per  cent, 
when  the  “ car- 
pet. - baggers”  bad 
been  at  work  three 
years.  Only  the 
machinery  and 
other  improve- 
ments at  the  mines 
are  included  in  the 
assessment, not  the 
mines  themselves. 
The  ore  and  bull- 
ion exported  in 
1873  amounted  to 
$4,523,497:  all  ag- 
ricultural products 
exported  to  $392,- 
315;  aud  the  total 
value  of  all  agri- 
c ui  tnrul  prodii  eta 
was  $4,520,790 — 
that  is,  the  ten 
thousand  miners 
turned  out  a little 
more  actual  wealt  h 
than  all  the  rest 
of  the  population, 
and  exported  more 
than  twelve  times 
as  much.  The 
miles  of  railroad 
increased  from  38 
in  1870  to  220  iu 
1874;  and  the  as- 
sessed value  of  rail- 
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elusive  evidence  that  intense  heat  was  the 
main  factor  in  led**  formation,  having  often 
dug  cinder*  and  ashy  coagulations  out  of 
crevice#'  m the  mine,  only  to  find  long  aft- 
erward that  acierie'e  h nd  pronounced  them 
“ conclusive  evidences  of  electrochemical 
action.”  In  Colorado,  on  the  other  hand, 
my  observations  inclined  me  to  the  theory 
that  water  was  tbe  main  factor-  Finally, 
and  after  some  years'  practical  experience 
in  both  Territories,  I determined  to  study  it 
out;  and  after  a vigorous  six  months*  com* 
paign  with  Dana, Raymond,  Werner,  and  Sil- 
iiman,  1 deliberately  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  what  wo  don't  know  about  the  forma- 
tion of  mineral  veins  would  make  a big  sci- 
ence; also  that,  except  from  practical  expe- 
rience, one  man  knows  about  as  much  what 
is  in  the  ground  out  of  sight  as  another. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
question  is  as  yet  undecided,  it  will  do  him 
no  harm  to  examine  the  principal  theories, 
of  which  there  ore  four.  First  is  the  Erup- 
tion theory — that  the  mineral,  in  a fiuid 
state,  burst  a passage  upward  through  the 
mountain  from  some  great  reservoir  below. 
This  is  a theory  which  almost  every  one 
adopts  on  first  examination  of  mines,  and 
in  no  long  time  abandons.  Second  is  tbe 
Aqueous  Deposition  theory — that  the  min- 
eral was  originally  in  solution  in  shallow 
seas  or  brackish  lakes,  ami  settled  into  tlie 
crevices  as  the  general  level  changed  ami  the 
mountains  were  elevated.  This  theory  is 
held  by  few,  if  any,  scientific  men  at  pres- 
ent. The  Sublimation  theory  is  that  the 
mineral  rose  with  vapor  and  hot  water,  and 
was  cooled  and  condensed  upon  the  walls 
of  pre-existing  crevices.  Valuable  evidence 
for  this  theory  is  claimed  to  have  .been  found 
in  Georgia,  where  the  hot  waters  issuing 
from  the  vicinity  of  a mine  have  left  within 


g^ssa jggg^vty 

toads  during  the  same  period  rose  from 
$480,000  to  $2,219,000.  I do  not  object  to 
the  Mormons  lying  about  us — that  ia  part 
of  their  mission ; but  I think  it  a little  un- 
kind for  some  Eastern  people  to  help  them. 

Copper  is  found  in  vast  quantities  iu  Tin- 
tic  and  some  other  districts,  but  the  reduc- 
tion thereof  has  not  made  much  progress. 
Bismuth  ore  is  found  iu  the  southern  coun- 
ties in  abundance.  Graphite,  black-lead, 
native  sulphur,  alum,  borax,  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  gypsum  are  widely  disseminated, 
and  beds  have  been  discovered  that  will 
richly  pay  for  working.  Salt  is  so  plentiful 
as  scarcely  to  be  an  article  of  commerce. 
Near  the  lake  and  in  many  other  localities 
it  can  be  had  for  shoveling  into  a wagon 
find  hauling  home.  Fire-clay  and  sandstone 
are  abundant,  as  is  building  stone  of  every 
description,  including  marble  and  granite. 
Kaolin  of  the  finest  quality  abounds.  All 
the  ochres  ubcmI  for  polishing,  pigments,  and 
lapidary  works  arc  in  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies. The  Territory  will  not  average  one 
acre  iu  forty  fit  for  agriculture,  but  nearly 
all  the  rest  is  valuable  for  some  kind  of 
mineral. 

Scientific  imagination  and  unlearned  con- 
jecture have  alike  been  exhausted  in  the 
attempt  to  account  for  the  formation  of  our 
mineral  lodes.  As  the  indications  differ  in 
different  districts,  the  empirical  explana- 
tions range  over  the  whole  line  of  possibil- 
ities, from  fire  and  volcanic  action  to  cold 
water,  salt,  and  chemical  reaction.  Iu  many 
of  tbo  mines  of  Utah  I have  seen  most  cou- 
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a few  years  a noticeable  twiinir  i?f  jtmoious  • fjp  tlic  cbmieal  ritdipo  'whew  acid?  ronsv*  a 
.foetal  on  the  rock.  In  Utah,  also,  the near | dormant  alkali.  The  . Haiti  ta  (which  is*  the 
vicinity  ,i*f  rich  wipes  iti  t&ose  wonderful  | fopdc&t  at4$& v of  the  Monwoutj) 

^pteing*,  withe  ride  nets*  of  volcanic  fo>-j  were  the  woht  nnnaarvi&jM  vo  people  m the 
turn,  Mrroigibeh#  tif«  tfuMiry*  .Last  i%  .fcU#  •!  worl^th^  in  owl  row (less  and 

EU‘c(y<vCKetnic!iI  <>r  W&ve-Con  vulsufo . tbiKj  inpovatioi:  7 ihv  Saints  complete  devotee 
^ry'^tlifttv  sJeatird  tamn fa  passing  tirniutd  j af/g*  iiufctott&lyylefoo- 

•the;fo#t&  with  im  wmlt  action  m the  roc?k^:r  em>c;  the  piHertly ^ will i rig  ito  have 

hi*?#  *.^cdii#ntraijto'dn  the  or*  ail  tfonr  votiajg  d*ano  by  * 

a;Ji  the  rock:  into  the  vdu.  1 afoitt  w ^tcrniineil  on  .m^pxti&g  ^dtM^rri 

not  elaborate  ihV  theory,  for  two ' reruns : [.  parts.&a'  gnd  dkeusaiitg  pablle  V?pe%tk»ti*  as 
I do  not  fully  mulerstaml  it  nivstdf,  and ! n*  the  ^Otar(n«nnHVos  from  ^Wcfi  Thi'y  cunte. 

able.  The  Moxtiitin 

toriai  ofbcerSj  uml 
then  have  tlie  peo- 
ple elect  them  by 
a un&tuiriomi  vote. 
.Every  ballot  is 
marked  and  num* 
bered*  and  if,  a* 
rarely  happen*, 
ftiiy  Saiut  T<de* 
against  ihg  Ghortii 
ticket, lift  { or  she !) 
is  promptly  disCt- 
plfoed.  AgiUiHp- 
nidii  who  w o*  proa- 
on  f amt  saw  it, 
states  that  John 
D Lee,  the  hn  teller 
of  Moan  tout  Mead- 
ows, stood  at  the 
pol)a  in  his  iawn 
and  east  three  hnn- 
drei!  and  fifty  vstfeS 
— himself  atxl 
each  o|  |i is  *Jgh t- 
ecu  wives,  for  hi  a 
thirty  sffws  anil 
■ ■ i heir;  ‘ ‘ wiVgty ' i*yr 
(i|§»  daogtitota  n:ful 
t heir  husVotul^  and 
for  all  neigh- 
bors who  s^h  1 1 hair 
ballots  AtyjifS \-'}*y 
hlttif  Th^ fient ilea 
paid  mdte  ibttn 
half  the  inxes,  b«j  t 
hod  fid  voice  In  lira 
gosernnienk  The 
Sjtftijfcs  had  ,‘aWo?  n io 

^ PPPH.  . con  t n>l • of; 

judge,  tUe**for<yit  wen  Id  not  be  ^lear  to  ennrts  and  jitriee,  and  1 
thd  geni»raJ  rdad<?r-  In  Golorfidd  ihifi  tluv>-  talked  of  pd niahing  f.»?r  and  his  Midw-as- 
ry  it?  widely  aece|dodr  in  Ut^h  the  tendency  aas&ina.  The  dr^t  light,  of  th6  v» entile i?  w'aa 
of  tfxpertem’ed  thinkers  is  toivord  the  Sub-  against  the  Motrimo  rrchot^  €nnri«.  !zi 
litnafien  theory^  tlkta: tib^y 

When  | a'ay  thar  I be  non-Sl/onboh  pppula-  Conrt  of  tliti  Btntep,  and  now  *»riiV 

thip,  which  did  1000  in  I860,  rmvr  j the  ITri  i<«ci  - 

nmnbern  *t  leshf  il\M  foardlfths  | eral  juri«dietion.  lint  ihr  xSafofa  afiU  have 

of  ,the%-*  1^'  reiiuley  will  famht)em  . a majority  &f  ^he  jnry  t p0  ihp  HonnUtin 

feet  eurWa^  o*  to,  the  effect  On  3lmn\mtem.  | Meodovrfr  #4&nmiw  yah  ho  idnnght  fen  trial r 
The  ftfst  effect,  of  purse,  was  a t^xiona  tf- 1 bat  can  not  he  eanrfetadw  free 

ferr^enu^e— a social  pbetmEDcnon  ainjiUkt  j speech  and  a free  press  were  established. 
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Eight  years  ago  we  were  hedged  in  at  every 
point.  There  was  literally  no  safety  or  lib- 
erty for  a non-Mormon  here,  except  in  si- 
lence and  submission.  Z.  Snow,  Esq.,  attor- 
ney for  the  Church,  gave  notice,  in  his  speech 
before  the  United  States  Court,  that  if  the 
Mormon  Probate  Court  were  not  allowed 
criminal  jurisdiction,  44  streams  of  blood 
would  flow  in  the  streets  of  this  city.” 
Brigham  Young  I have  repeatedly  heard 
curse  every  official  here,  announce  that  they 
could  only  stay  by  sufferance,  and  had  no  le- 
gal rights  here  whatever.  The  change  cost 
* the  blood  of  some  good  men.  Eight  years 
ago  we  published  our  little  daily  paper  in 
the  upper  story  of  a stone  building,  with  a 
hatchway  ready  to  be  thrown  open  at  any 
moment  to  cut  off  a mob ; and  when  the  ed- 
itor went  out  at  night  he  took  the  middle 
of  the  street,  and  kept  his  hand  on  his  re- 
volver. Now  there  is  not  a valley  in  Utah 
so  remote  but  a man  may  speak,  write,  or 
print  what  he  pleases,  and  they  dare  not 
touch  him.  The  first  Gentile  who  married 
a Mormon’s  “ plural”  wife  was  shot  dead  on 
Main  8treet.  Now  such  a marriage  is  as 
safe  in  Utah  as  it  would  be  in  Ohio.  The 
first  Gentile  who  ventured  to  contest  a case 
with  the  city  was  brutally  murdered  by  a 
band  of  the  44  secret  police.”  Now  such  a 
case  can  be  tried  on  its  merits  with  perfect 
safety. 

A Liberal  party  has  been  organized,  and 
cast  5000  votes  in  1874  ; it  controls  one 
county  and  half  a dozen  towns,  and  if  Con- 
gress could  only  be  persuaded  to  guarantee 
us  a free  ballot,  would  soon  have  a health- 
ful minority  in  the  Legislature.  Three 
things  the  Liberals  intend  to  have,  and  will 
keep  up  the  fight  till  they  get  them  : tf  free 
ballot,  free  trade,  and  a system  of  account- 
ability among  public  officials.  But,  aside 
from  these,  there  is  an  irreconcilable  differ- 
enc'e  between  theocracy  and  repnblicanism; 
and  no  matter  how  able  the  officials  the 
President  sends  to  Utah,  the  trouble  will 
continue  all  the  same  till  the  question  as  to 
which  is  to  be  paramount  is  settled.  I 
know  many  of  the  young  Mormons  are  de- 
lighted with  the  change ; the  old  ones  re- 
sist it  most  stubbornly,  and  with  a great 
deal  of  ingenuity.  Congress  ought  to  give 
the  Territory  an  amended  jury  law  and  a 
free  ballot,  then  the  minority  would  hold 
its  own  and  increase. 

As  to  polygamy,  I am  sure  it  is  on  the  de- 
cline. Indeed,  there  has  been  no  subsequent 
period  in  Mormon  history  when  there  were 
so  many  polygamous  marriages  as  from  1852 
to  1857.  The  young  people  are  disgusted 
with  it.  One  phase  of  the  subject  is  espe- 
cially repulsive — the  mixtures  of  blood-rela- 
tionship. 8ome  cases  within  my  knowledge 
have  given  rise  to  consanguineous  puzzles 
that  will  bother  the  Master  in  Chancery,  if 
the  estates  ever  get  into  court. 
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Benjamin  Robert  haydon  was  bom 

at  Plymouth,  in  Devonshire,  England, 
January  26,  1786.  Sixty  years  after,  borne 
down  in  the  weary  struggle  of  life,  he  lay 
dead  in  his  painting-room  in  London,  shot 
through  the  brain  by  his  own  hand.  Three 
months  before  his  death,  while  still  some- 
what hopeful  of  success  in  his  last  effort,  he 
had  written  in  his  journal, 44  It  is  glorious  to 
fight  a last  battle— nous  rerrons.”  He  also 
wrote  an  epitaph  which  he  wished  inscribed 
on  his  tombstone  when  the  time  came.  It 
embodies  his  own  estimate  of  his  career : 

14  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon, 
an  English  Historical  Painter,  who,*n  a struggle  to  make 
the  People,  the  Legislature,  the  Nobility,  and  the  Sover- 
eign of  England  give  due  dignity  and  rank  to  the  highest 
Art,  which  had  ever  languished,  and  until  the  Govern- 
ment interferes  will  ever  languish  in  England,  fell  a vic- 
tim to  his  ardor  and  his  love  of  country : an  evidence  that 
to  seek  the  benefit  of  your  Country,  by  telling  the  truth  to 
Power,  is  a crime  that  can  only  be  expiated  by  the  ruin 
and  destruction  of  the  man  who  is  so  patriotic  and  impru- 
dent. He  died  believing  in  Christ  as  the  Mediator  and 
Advocate  of  Mankind. 

44  4 What  various  ills  the  Painter's  life  assail — 

Pride,  Envy,  Want,  the  Patron,  and  the  JaU.,M 

During  almost  all  his  life,  and  down  to 
his  last  day,  Haydon  kept  a journal  in  which 
he  noted  down  incidents  as  they  occurred, 
the  progress  of  his  own  labors,  and  his  opin- 
ions upon  books,  men,  and  art;  this  fills 
nearly  thirty  huge  ledger-like  volumes.  A 
few  years  before  his  death  he  began  an  au- 
tobiography, which  was  brought  down  to 
his  thirty-fourth  year.  A life  of  Haydon, 
prepared  from  these  materials  by  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor,  deservedly  ranks  among ‘the  best 
works  of  its  class.*  During  the  present 
year  a son  of  the  painter,  an  officer  of  the 
British  navy,  has  put  forth  a memoir  of  his 
father.t  This  work,  while  serving  to  re- 
vive interest  in  the  subject,  adds  little  to 
our  knowledge  of  it.  Mr.  Frederick  Haydon 
frankly  acknowledges  that  he  is  “ neither  a 
painter  nor  a literary  man ; her  Majesty’s 
royal  navy  does  not  instruct  the  midship- 
men in  literature  or  art.”  The  memoir  is 
unsatisfactory  as  a whole,  although  it  con- 
tains some  characteristic  anecdotes;  the 
correspondence  has  little  of  special  inter- 
est ; the  so-called  table-talk  consists  main- 
ly of  bits  from  Haydon’s  journal,  many  of 
which  had  already  been  given  by  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, to  whose  work  we  must  still  mainly 
look  for  information  as  to  its  subject. 
Neither  book  enables  us  fairly  to  judge  of 
Haydon’s  place  in  art,  though  there  are  not 


* Life  of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  Historical  Paint- 
er, from  his  Autobiography  and  Journals.  Edited  by 
Tom  Taylor,  Esq.  In  two  volumes.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

t Benjamin  Robert  Haydon:  Correspondence  and 
Table-Talk ; with  a Memoir  by  his  Son,  Fbedeeiok 
Wordsworth  Haydon.  In  two  volumes.  London : 
Chatto  and  Wlndus.  187ft. 
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too  wrick,  and  utlviaal  tjkfc  painter 
to  consult  li i# friend*.  Wlkni  tN  *rshih|w 
iioo  hanging 

gave  tte  'jfe*fc  piftfiv  to  -1$!%*  Yitis^# 
ikium”/.  At  the  priy&t*  fijjw  the  great 

And  glcvri^tiii  iMnce  . ftegotii  honored  it  ^rUb 
h*k  Angw^t  tin  JVrie*  of  the 

hi&xt  day  said,*  A yonng  man  by  the  hame 
of  WiHric,  a Scotchman,  ha*  ti  Very  fcitroor- 
diirary  work.”  At  tb>>.-.jtnh1ic-  *stDbUfrm 
tlio  mno^d  w bo  great  ttmwul  t&£  pietnm 
that  there  wo*  vo  getting  near  it.  Lord 
Manafleld  bbmme  uaximm  to  make  aure  id* 
lus  prize,  *>  1 Unltove,  Mr.  Wilkie/1  he  said,. 
n I o*rt>  yon  'fifteen  gohiea* ; ahaU  I giva 
yon  o cbnek??’  Dovki  rani  tided  hi«  jmtron 
that  ft*  had  Ibunght  thi*  too  amok,  apd 
had  sdviaed  hitn  to  cttrmifJt  lira  friends;  wto 
thought  if  too  little,  “ Ohv  hot  1 considered 
it  a bargain.11  ftaid  bra  tarddujpr.  - -Did  y«>nf 
upon  >ou.r  hoimr,  my  ]*>rd  F il  l did,  upon 
my  honor piciurn  14  :,y«ntr.  lord  - 
chip's  for  tifteen  gnioniraV  *4  Now* 
said  his  lordship,**!  hope  yon  Trill  accept  & 
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young  Scotchman.  • “ If  a young  man,”  says 
Haydon,  “ wanted  to  be  puffed  at  dinners 
until  Academicians  grew  black  in  the  face, 
Lord  Mulgrave  and  Sir  George  were  the 
men  to  do  it.”  Sir  George,  with  perhaps 
pardonable  exaggeration,  described  Wilkie 
as  “ a young  man  who  came  to  London,  saw 
a picture  by  Teniers,  then  rushed  home  and 
painted  the  * Village  Politicians’  at  once — at 
once,  my  dear  Lady  Mulgrave,  at  once.” 

Poor  David  suddenly  became  the  rage. 
No  wonder  that  for  a time  he  lost  his  head. 
He  bloomed  out  — much  as  Dickens  did, 
long  after,  uuder  like  circumstances — into  a 
flashy  imitation  of  a dandy.  But  his  heart 
was,  after  all,  in  the  right  place ; he  wished 
his  family  to  share  his  glory.  One  day  he 
invited  his  friend  to  come  and  see  him. 
“ Upon  the  table,”  says  Haydon,  “ spread  out 
in  glittering  triumph,  were  two  new  bon- 
nets, two  new  shawls,  and  Heaven  knows 
what,  to  astonish  the  natives  of  his  Scottish 
home,  and  enable  his  venerable  father,  like 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  to  preach  a sermon 
on  the  vanity  of  women,  while  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  shining  in  the  spleudor  of 
fashion  from  the  dress-makers  of  the  West 
End  of  London.”  Then  came  the  work  of 
packing,  and  the  manifold  discussions  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  precious  treasures 
could  be  saved  from  perils  by  sea  and  by 
land  during  the  hazardous  transit  to  the 
Scottish  manse.  All  this  time  David  stood 
by,  eager  and  interested,  till  at  length  his 
conscience  began  to  prick  him,  and  he  said, 

“ Re-e-ally,  I’ve  joost  been  varry  idle,”  and 
he  flung  himself  heart  and  soul  upon  “ The 
Blind  Fiddler.”  Haydon  was  now  ready  to 
undertake  his  first  painting,  “ Joseph  and 
Mary  resting  on  the  Road  to  Egypt.”  He 
says: 

“ I ordered  the/canvas,  six  feet  by  four,  and  on 
October  1,  1806,  setting  my  palette  and  taking 
brush  in  hand,  I knelt  down  and  prayed  God  to 
bless  my  career,  to  grant  me  energy  to  create  a 
new  era  in  art,  and  to  rouse  the  people  and  pa- 
trons to  a just  estimate  of  the  moral  value  of  his- 
torical painting.  I arose,  and  looking  fearlessly 
at  my  unblemished  canvas,  in  a species  of  spas- 
modic fury  1 dashed  down  the  first  touch.  I 
stopped  and  said, * Now  I have  begun,  and  never 
can  that  last  moment  be  recalled.’  Another  touch 
and  another,  and  before  noon  I had  rubbed  in  the 
whole  picture,  when  in  came  Wilkie,  who  was  de- 
lighted that  I had  fairly  commenced.” 

“ Joseph  and  Mary”  was  completed  in  six 
months,  and  sent  to  the  Academy  exhibition 
of  1807,  where  it  was  pronounced  a remarka- 
ble work  for  a student.  Through  Wilkie, 
Haydon  had  in  the  mean  time  been  made 
known  to  Sir  George  Beaumont  and  Lord 
Mulgrave,  the  latter  of  whom  commissioned  i 
him  to  paint  for  him  the  “Assassination  of 
Dentatus,”  from  Roman  history.  The  pic- 
ture when  sent  to  the  exhibition  of  1809  did 
not  greatly  please  the  Academicians,  who 


> hung  it  in  a bad  place.  Haydon  ascribed 
i this  to  jealousy,  and  from  this  really  dates 
the  bitter  warfare  which  he  so  long  waged 
against  the  Royal  Academy.  Lord  Mul- 
grave professed  himself  satisfied,  and  paid 
him  160  guineas,  to  which  he  afterward  add- 
ed fifty  more.  The  painter  always  consid- 
ered this  one  of  his  best  works,  one  which 
marked  an  epoch  iu  English  art,  and  three 
years  later  the  National  Gallery  awarded  to  it 
the  honorary  prize  of  100  guineas  which  had 
been  offered  for  the  best  historical  painting. 
Lord  Mulgrave,  who  had  lionized  the  young 
painter,  seemed  to  suspect  that  the  Acade- 
micians were  right,  after  all,  and,  as  Haydon 
thought,  turned  the  cold  shoulder  upon  him. 
He  had  also  undertaken  to  paint  a “Macbeth” 
for  Sir  George  Beaumont  for  £100.  He  took 
.three  years  for  the  work,  painted  it  over 
and  over  again,  and  at  last  made  it  larger 
than  had  been  contemplated,  and  wanted 
£500,  which  Sir  George  refused  to  pay,  and 
declined  to  take  the  picture,  although  he  of- 
fered to  give  Haydon  the  £100,  he  to  keep 
the  picture. 

During  this  three  yearn  Haydon’s  circum- 
stances had  changed.  His  father  had  sup- 
ported him  for  six  years,  and  thought  it 
time  that  he  should  look  out  for  himself. 
Earning  nothing,  the  painter  contracted 
debts,  which  iu  1812  amounted  to  more  than 
£600.  He  had  also  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  Academy  by  his  criticisms  in  Leigh 
Hunt’s  Examiner . From  this  period  dates 
the  beginning  of  that  burden  of  debt  which 
rested  upon  Haydon  through  all  his  remain- 
ing years,  consigned  him  again  and  again 
to  a debtors’  prison,  and  brought  him  into 
those  perpetual  straits  the  recital  of  which 
in  his  autobiography  and  journal  forms  one 
of  the  saddest  chapters  in  biography. 

Deeply  in  debt,  and  with  scarcely  a shil- 
ling in  the  world,  Haydon  laid  aside  his 
unfinished  “Macbeth,”  and  set  about  an 
enormous  picture,  to  which  he  proposed  to 
devote  at  least  two  years.  His  old  friend, 
Prince  Hoare,  met  him  one  day,  and  asked, 
“What  are  you  going  to  paint T”  “Solo- 
mon’s Judgment.”  “Rubens  and  Raphael 
have  both  tried  it.”  “So  much  the  better; 
I’ll  tell  the  story  better  than  they  have 
done.”  “How  are  yon  going  to  live?” 
“ Leave  that  to  me.”  “ Who  will  pay  your 
rent?”  “Leave  that  to  me.”  “You  will 
never  sell  it.”  “ I trust  in  God.”  “ Well, 
if  you  are  arrested,  send  for  me.”  The  can- 
vas was  ordered,  twelve  feet  ten  inches  by 
ten  feet  ten  inches,  and  the  artist  went  to 
work.  In  a few  months  he  had  not  a shil- 
ling to  buy  a dinner.  The  keeper  of  the 
chop-house  where  he  had  been  wont  to  dine, 
suspecting  his  poverty,  told  him  to  dine 
there  every  day,  and  not  to  pay.  John 
Hunt  said  a plate  would  always  be  laid  for 
him  at  his  table.  His  landlord,  with  whom 
he  was  already  £200  in  arrears  for  his  great 
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painting -room,  was  persuaded  to  let  him 
stay  two  years  longer,  uutil  “ Solomon”  was 
finished.  Leigh  Hunt  lent  him  from  time 
to  time  the  few  pounds  he  could  spare.  Hil- 
ton, an  old  fellow-student  who  had  made  a 
successful  hit  which  had  saved  him  from 
starvation,  shared  with  him  his  good  for- 
tune. Old  Benjamin  West  sent  him  £15  in 
a kindly,  ill-spelled  letter.  So  by  one  means 
and  another  Haydon  lived.  44  Solomon”  was 
painted,  and  sent  to  the  Water-Color  Exhi- 
bition. The  painter  had  quarreled  with  the 
Royal  Academy  and  the  National  Gallery, 
and  would  not  send  the  picture  for  exhibi- 
tion to  either. 

To  the  private  view  came  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  accompanied  by  Payne  Knight,  who 
was  held  an  authority  in  art,  and  at  whom 
Haydon  had  fiercely  girded  in  the  matter  of 
the  Elgin  marbles.  Knight  pronounced  the 
picture  44  distorted  stuff,”  and  her  Highness 
sniffed  that  44  she  was  sorry  to  see  such  a 
picture  there.”  But  when  the  picture  was 
shown  to  the  public,  it  took  them  by  storm. 
Before  half  an  hour  a gentleman  offered 
£500  for  it.  Haydon’s  price  was  £600.  The 
gentleman  asked  the  painter  to  go  and  dine 
with  him,  and  talk  the  matter  over  over 
their  wine.  He  had  agreed  to  pay  the  £600, 
when  his  wife  interposed,  44  My  dear,  where 
shall  I put  my  piano  f”  and  so  the  bargain 
fell  through.  On  the  third  day  the  trustees 
of  the  National  Gallery  sent  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont and  another  gentleman  to  purchase 
the  picture  for  them.  They  were  examin- 
ing it  and  applauding  its  merits,  when  sud- 
denly the  attendant  put  upon  it  the  placard, 
44  Sold.”  44  Why,”  said  the  baronet, 44  we  came 
to  buy  it  for  the  gallery.”  44  You  did  not  say 
so.”  44  But  we  were  going  to  do  so.”  44  Ah ! 
but  a gentleman  bought  it  while  you  were 
talking.”  44 God  bless  me!  it  is  very  pro- 
voking.” Just  then  Haydon  came  in.  Sir 
George,  who  had  kept  aloof  from  him  ever 
since  the 44  Macbeth”  business,  rushed  up  and 
shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand.  44  Hay- 
don, I’m  astonished.  You  must  paint  me  a 
picture ; indeed  you  must.  Lady  Beaumont 
and  I will  call — yes,  indeed.”  Lord  Mul- 
grave  now  came  in,  swore  the  picture  was 
as  fine  as  Raphael.  44  Haydon,  you  must 
dine  with  us  to-day,  of  course.” 

When  Haydon  went  home  he  found  his 
table  covered  with  the  cards  of  lords  and 
dukes,  literary  men  and  ladies.  He  paid  his 
landlord  the  old  £200,  and  allowed  him  to 
draw  on  him  for  the  remainder;  he  paid 
the  chop-house  man  twenty  guineas,  the  ar- 
rears for  his  dinners;  he  paid  tailor  and 
coal  merchant.  In  a week  he  paid  out  £500, 
and  had  £130  left.  There  were  many  other 
debts,  but  now  that  he  seemed  to  have  plen- 
ty of  money,  nobody  wanted  it.  He  and 
Wilkie  started  off  on  a trip  to  Paris.  This 
was  in  May,  1614.  Napoleon  was  in  Elba, 
Louis  XVIII.  was  on  the  throne,  and  every 
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i Englishman  who  could  afford  it  was  off  for 
Paris.  Haydon  came  back  in  a month  and 
went  down  to  his  native  town.  His  picture 
had  been  purchased  by  a banker  there.  The 
citizens  received  him  with  acclamation,  and 
presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
44  as  a testimony  of  respect  for  his  extraor- 
dinary merit  as  a historical  painter,  and 
especially  for  the  production  of  his  recent 
picture, 4 The  Judgment  of  Solomon.7  ” For- 
ty years  later  Haydon  mentions  that  the 
picture  had  been  consigned  to  a coal-hole. 
After  his  death  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Sir  Edward  Landseer. 

Haydon  set  vigorously  to  work ; but  his 
money  was  soon  gone,  including  a hundred 
guineas  with  which  he  had  been  presented 
by  the  National  Gallery  in  token  of  admira- 
tion for  the  44  Solomon77  of  which  it  had  so 
narrowly  missed  becoming  the  possessor. 
Old  debts  began  to  press  upon  him,  new 
ones  had  been  contracted,  and  in  February 
we  find  him  noting  in  his  journal : 44 1 have 
£200  to  pay  next  month.  As  yet  I have 
not  sixpence  toward  it ; but  I trust  in  God, 
who  has  always  relieved  me.77  By-and-by, 
Sir  George  Beaumont  came  and  said  he  must 
have  a picture.  Haydon  hoped  that  nothing 
less  than  life  size  would  satisfy  him.  44  Cer- 
tainly not,77  he  said ; 44  but  the  price  must  not 
exceed  200  guineas ;”  and  he  advanced  fifty 
guineas  toward  it.  44  Sir  George’s  heart,77 
writes  Haydon, 44  was  always  tender,  but  he 
is  capricious.”  In  a word,  he  was  fond  of 
having  lions  about  him,  provided  they  did 
not  cost  too  much ; and  be  had  in  time  abun- 
dant occasion  to  know  that  Haydon  was  a 
very  expensive  lion. 

We  pass  hurriedly  over  the  events  of 
many  years,  touching  here  and  there  upon 
salient  points.  Money  came  in  .moderately, 
mostly  in  the  shape  of  advances  upon  pic- 
tures to  be  painted.  It  went,  so  to  speak, 
faster  than  it  came.  He  fell  into  the  hands 
of  regular  money-lenders.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample of  their  way  of  44  accommodating” 
their  victims.  One  day  Haydon  wanted  a 
hundred  pounds.  The  usurer,  who  was  a 
sort  of  pawnbroker  and  picture  dealer,  held 
back.  He  must  buy  a wretched  daub  for 
£20,  not  really  worth  a shilling.  This  add- 
ed to  the  £100,  with  interest  at  five  per 
cent  for  three  months,  made  a total  of  £122 
10*.  Deducting  the  price  of  the  worthless 
picture  and  the  interest,  left  Haydon  with 
£77  10*.,  for  which  he  gave  his  note,  in- 
dorsed by  a friend,  for  £100,  to  be  paid  in 
three  months.  In  course  of  time  he  came 
to  know  how  law  expenses  can  be  made  to 
run  up. 

In  1820  Haydon  completed  his  great  pic- 
ture, 44  Christ  entering  Jerusalem,”  upon 
which  he  hod  been  eugaged  six  years,  and 
hired  a room  in  which  to  exhibit  it.  At 
the  private  view  nobody  knew  what  to  say 
about  it.  The  head  of  the  Saviour  was 
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wholly  different  from  the  traditional  type. 
At  last  in  strode  Mrs.  Siddons.  All  waited 
for  her  verdict.  “How  do  you  like  the 
Christ  ?”  asked  Sir  George  Beaumont.  Aft- 
er a long  pause  she  said,  in  the  deep  tragic 
tone  which  had  become  natural  to  her  on 
every  occasion,  “It  is  completely  success- 
ful !”  The  question  was  settled.  The  great 
actress  invited  the  painter  to  her  house, 
where  she  told  him,  “ The  paleness  of  your 
Christ  gives  it  a supernatural  look.”  Next 
day  Haydon  wrote  her  an  extraordinary  let- 
ter of  thanks.  “ Madam,”  he  wrote,  “ I have 
ever  estimated  you  as  the  great  high-priest- 
ess of  nature — as  the  only  being  living  who 
had  ever  been,  or  who  was  worthy  to  be,  ad- 
mitted within  the  veil  of  her  temple You 

will  then  judge  of  my  feelings  at  having 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  touch  the  sensibili- 
ty of  so  gifted  a being one  in  whose  im- 

mediate impressions  I would  place  more 
confidence,  and  bow  to  them  with  more  def- 
erence, than  to  the  united  reasoning  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,”  and  so  on.  The  picture 
was  afterward  exhibited  in  Edinburgh,  the 
total  receipts  being  nearly  £3000,  from 
which  £1200  were  to  be  deducted  for  ex- 
penses. In  this  year,  also,  he  received  about 
£800  from  friends  and  for  premiums  with 
three  pupils,  so  that  his  entire  income  was 
something  like  $13,000;  yet  this  melted 
away  to  a great  extent  in  repaying  usuri- 
ous loans  already  contracted.  With  this  | 
triumphant  year  Haydon  closes  his  autobi- 
ography. No  wonder  that  he  found  little 
heart  to  bring  down  from  his  journals  the 
events  of  the  ensuing  years ! 

The  journal  for  1821  opens  with  the  vatici- 
nation : “ I now  see  difficulties  are  my  lot  in 
pecuniary  matters ; but  if  I can  float  and 
keep  alive  attention  through  another  pic- 
ture, I will  reach  the  shore.”  He  now  be- 
gan another  great  picture,  “ The  Raising  of 
Lazarus.”  In  June  he  was  for  the  first  time 
arrested  for  debt,  but  managed  somehow,  at 
a cost  of  £11  for  legal  fees,  to  tide  the  matter 
over.  A few  days  afterward  he  was  a spec- 
tator at  the  coronation  of  George  IY.  in  West- 
minster flail,  Sir  George  Beaumont  lending 
him  ruffles  and  a frill,  other  friends  lending 
him  a blue  velvet  coat  and  a sword.  He 
was  in  high  spirits,  for  he  was  accompanied 
by  a widow  who  was  soon  to  be  his  wife. 

Five  years  before,  by  mere  accident,  he 
saw  Mary  Hayman,  aud  fell  madly  in  love 
with  her  on  the  spot.  Her  husband  was 
still  living,  but  apparently  on  his  death-bed, 
and  she  had  a hoy  two  years  old.  Before 
her  husband  died  another  child  was  bora  to 
them.  They  were  married  in  October  of  this 
year,  and  Haydon  became  a true  father  to 
her  two  boys.  His  wife  was  a noble  woman 
in  every  respect.  Several  hasty  pen-aud- 
ink  portraits  of  her  appear  in  the  journal. 


The  year  1822  passed  pleasantly,  although 
the  shadow  of  pecuniary  troubles  always 
looms  up.  On  the  7th  of  December  the  “ Laz- 
arus” was  finished.  It  was  exhibited  early 
next  year,  with  a profit  of  about  £450.  The 
next  day  he  projected  a great  picture  of  the 
“Crucifixion,”  npon  which  he  implored  a 
benediction,  that  it  might  be  “the  grandest 
Crucifixion  ever  painted.”  On  the  12th  his 
first  son  was  bora.  At  the  close  of  the  jour- 
nal for  this  year  he  gives  a sort  of  summary 
of  his  doings  during  the  twelvemonth.  Of 
the  365  days  he  had  been  busy  159,  brush  in 
hand ; of  the  remaining  206  he  had  been  ab- 
solutely idle,  from  pleasure  or  inclination, 
thirty  days,  although  even  then  his  art  was 
never  absent  from  his  mind ; for  two  days 
in  the  week  he  was  busy  about  money  mat- 
ters, thongh  be  always  had  his  sketch-book 
with  him,  and  arranged  work  for  the  next 
day ; he  had  been  ill  twenty  days,  and  there 
were  fifty-two  Sundays ; so  that  “ in  justice 
I do  not  think  I am  ever  what  may  be  called 
downright  idle.” 

The  successful  exhibition  of  “Lazarus” 
was  brought  to  a close  in  April,  1823,  by  an 
execution  levied  on  the  picture,  and  the 
painter  was  for  the  first  time  imprisoned- for 
debt.  He  was  soon  honorably  discharged  as 
an  insolvent,  no  one  of  his  hundred  and  fifty 
creditors  making  any  opposition.  His  pic- 
tures were  sold  to  his  creditors,  “ Lazarus” 
bringing  but  £300, aud  “Christ’s  Entry  into 
Jerusalem”  only  £240.  Upon  leaving  prison 
he  took  humble  lodgings,  and  began  to  paint 
portraits  for  his  bread.  He  wrote  a short 
autobiography,  bringing  his  life  down  to 
this  period,  to  which  ten  years  later  he  ap- 
pended this  self-satirical  note : 

“ Shortly  after  the  4 Lazarus’  was  finished,  this 
remarkable  man,  B.  R.  Haydon,  died.  He  always 
said  it  would  be  his  last  great  work.  Another 
person,  one  John  Haydon,  painted,  in  imitation 
of  the  former,  a few  small  works ; but  he  was  a 
married  man — had  five  children — sent  his  pictures 
to  the  Academy,  asked  a patron  or  two  to  employ 
him,  and,  in  short,  did  all  those  things  that  men 
must  do  who  prefer  their  own  degradation  to  the 
starvation  of  their  children.” 

Late  in  1824  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Kearsley,  who 
had  before  often  befriended  Haydon,  took 
him  in  charge  after  an  eccentric  fashion. 
During  the  ensuing  twelvemonth  he  would 
advance  him  £300  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
vided it  was  needed  and  Haydon  deserved 
it.  In  return,  he  must  paint  all  the  por- 
traits he  could  get  to  do  at  a fixed  price, 
seventy-five  guineas  for  a full-length,  and 
in  proportion  for  smaller  ones;  while  not 
engaged  upon  portraits,  he  must  be  busy  in 
painting  historic  or  fancy  pieces  of  a sala- 
ble size.  The  money  advanced  must  be 
paid  out  of  the  sale  of  these  pictures,  with 
interest  at  the  moderate  rate  of  four  per 


One  of  them  bears  written  across  it, 44  My  cent,  per  annum,  the  paintings  not  sold  to 


lovely  Mary,  when  first  I saw  her.”  remain  as  security.  If  this  did  not  keep  the 
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\\ oiiiter  afloat,  he  mast  pj edge  n^r 

to  -make  nay  .ftirljjw-  *>£•.#*<»,  »imI,  If 

required,  mu^t  make  a dt4temerit  im*W  oath 
of  all  the  work  wMeb  he  \?m  engaged. 
The  amipg^wnt  *&eme  tofoavo  wvrked  wi\, 
tUougli  ilnydmi  loathed  portraits.  He  aim 
reoeu^ii  a cottimwetop  for  a hHiofieal  pie- 
ttite, ■"*•  rhareeli  diadhauig  the  Israelites/* 
from  whfch  he  Hoped  gtaiat  thing*.  His 
journal  for  tlt«  year  closes:  u This  year  has 
hem  one  of  mingled  ynim,  good  and  ev»h 
l>wt  th.o  good,  he  it  generally  does,  prbpon- 
dertM  ^LT'.  !•  / ; ; ‘ / 

The  year  ISS&wiuwne  of  fliiancial  dislToaa, 
end,  left  tp  h)h»?eU’y  Hayrtoi^e  affairs  w eu t 
awry.  Sir  (George  Btu*um<7n£  died,  in  I<£27, 
ami  Bavdfott  thus  stuns  up  hie  nbatacter : 
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artist.'  and  Ut*  ho* 
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Bom  a.  pttintsrv  his 
fortune  pivveotod 
the  necessity  of.  ap- 
pliiiatjouf prsubiust- 
e nee.  and  so  he  did 
not  apply,  Paint- 
ing was  las  great 


delight-  He  talked  »\\  1 v aC  ^ j3^bL 
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wa6  a want  of  xaoiv  \ 
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his  tftHe  dictated  to  ^ 

be  ri^ld-.  he  would  ?<3 

shrink  tom  mseertr  , TSaRT  ' V 

mg-lfltjliockedthO:.!  *•  -^8^ 

prejudice*  of  nth-  fSL^riCil  gf  . ^S| 

ere,  -C3HT  ptfi  Mmaeif  v%  * ';*  /*  • 

to  a moment1*  Ith  t ’£jAjSB/A  X* 
ixurrerdencnv  With  V<Mr? 
great  benevolence, 
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fore,  often  mean ; ‘ V » > ,;•’.  * .,;V::  ' . ;>  a -. 

with  exquisite  taste,  be  seetnefl  often  to  jttdge 
wrong ; and  with  e great  xiah  te  do  gtx^l,  he 
often  did  a gwat  deol  <4  hum.  He  seemed  ip 
think  that  to  bring  fotnii  uiuieknoo  ledged  udeni 
from  dhseurity  wae  mom  rneritonons  than  to 
fcupport  n when  acknowledged,  The  favorite  of 
this  year  wu  forgotten  the  next  Hh  loe^,  whh 
nil  lii£  wul  not  easily  be  supplied.  He 

fbtmded  the  National  Gallery.  Let  him  be  crown- 
ed,  Pfjtet:  to  him.  * 

Scnpt^red  thmugb  Haytlon^  Jonmal  and 
!e;tret»  aiv  tunny  keen  skerehes  r^f  chnn&cw. 
Of  Keiitikfe  eays,  1ft  n letter  to  Man  Rug*eU 
MUfimlc  ..  ' • 7^ 

,r  He  vn*  to  penwturi  abuse  arid  the 

ant  • of ypolftdr'.'ftfi;  .betot  It  He  began  life  full  v>f 
hope.  JTfe  expected  the  world  to  bow  at  once  to 
bis  talent^  a»  hw  friend#  )tad  done.  <3t«ided  by 
ridicule,  he  distrusted  himself  and  flow  to  dissi- 
Vou  *11,-4 1 


mM  aorks  before  he 
v '2*ttie  to  a conclui 

on  the  genius 

j Xi  J * . ' When.  1 Hm  tew 

^:;r-/.;.,;y,:!,yv"v:::v  >utn  he  »A3  a mah. 

v v -';■  y,  X>\ deliglitfii)  .{allow, 
ardeni  to  «rP.tue.,Duti  fierv'wvlng  the  right  in  e?ery 
thing  luit  religion.  His  great  error  U inordinate 
|p»r|bimi  vunitfi  and  he  who  pantj>e)'s  it  not  h?  no 
longer  ft3ceive<1  with  affix?tioh.  I ivn  daily  getting 
more  estranged  tom  him.  and  indeed  all  hi#  old 
friend*  are  dropping  o ff.n 

Hoyden  draws  ilri*  sharp  contrast  be- 
tween Scott  and  Jellrey : 

*‘  Jeffrey  h«*a  sLogalar  expression,  poignant,  bit- 
ter, pieruing,  aa  if  fo  couoteaanw  never  liglited 
up  hut  at  the  pecreption  of  some  weakness  ia1  ho. 
man  nature,  ^rhatorcr  you  praise  to  Jeffrey,  he 
directly  chuckles  out  some  error  that  you  did  nof 
perceive.  Whatever  you  proiee  to  Scott,  be  joins 
heartily  with  yourself,  ami  dir/?t»t«  your  Httehtlob 
to  some  additional  trtsautyi  Scolt  throws  a light 
on  life  by  the  temiug  geniality  of  his  soul,  and' 
so  daajde?  you  that  you  have  no  time  or  percep- 
tion for  any  thing  but  ita  beauties,  while  Jeffrey 
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seems  to  revel  in  holding  up  his  hand  before  the 
light  in  order  that  he  may  spy  out  its  deformities. 
The  face  of  Scott  is  the  expression  of  a man  whose 
great  pleasure  has  been  to  shake  Nature  by  the 
hand ; while  to  point  out  her  deformities  with  his 
finger  has  certainly,  from  the  expression  of  his 
face,  been  the  chief  enjoyment  of  Jeffrey.” 

Many  personages  are  characteristically 
hit  off  by  a phrase : “ What  a singular  look 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  always  has,  with  his 
greyhound  eyes,  his  eagle  nose,  and  his  sin- 
gular mouth,  like  a helpless  infant  learning 
to  whistle!” — “What  I dislike  in  Words- 
worth is  his  affectation  of  superior  virtue. 
We  once  stepped  into  Christie’s.  In  one 
corner  of  the  room  was  a copy  of  the  statues 
of  4 Cupid  and  Psyche’  kissing.  Cupid  is 
taking  her  lovely  chin  and  turning  her  pout- 
ing mouth  to  meet  his,  while  he  archly  bends 
his  own,  as  if  saying, 4 Pretty  dear.’  Catch- 
ing sight  of  the  group,  Wordsworth’s  face 
reddened,  he  showed  his  teeth,  and  then  said, 
in  a low  voice, 4 The  dev-v-v-vils  P ” — 44  I have 
had  a horrid  week  with  a mother  and  her 
eight  daughters,  mamma  remembering  her- 
self a beauty,  while  the  daughters  see  her  a 
matron.  They  say, 4 Oh,  this  is  not  suitable 
to  mamma’s  age,’  and  4 That  fits  mamma’s 
time  of  life.’  They  want  4 mamma;’  she 
wants  herself  as  she  looked  when  she  was 
of  their  age,  and  papa  fell  in  love  with  her.” 
— He  had  once  attended  a reading  of  Mac- 
beth by  Mrs.  Siddons  at  her  own  house,  not 
long  before  her  death.  He  stepped  out  on 
the  landing-place,  where  he  could  overhear 
the  comments  of  the  servants  waiting  in  the 
hall.  One  said, 44  What,  is  that  the  old  lady 
making  such  a noise  t”  44  Yes,”  said  another; 
44  she  makes  as  much  noise  as  ever.”  44  Why,” 
rejoined  a third, 44  she  tunes  her  pipes  as  well 
as  she  ever  did.” 

We  must  hurry  over  the  closing  period 
of  Haydon’s  life.  Notwithstanding  some 
marked  successes  not  only  as  an  artist  but 
as  a lecturer  upon  art,  he  kept  gradually 
falling  into  deeper  and  deeper  straits.  His 
appeals  for  aid  took  almost  the  form  of  actual 
begging  letters.  He  was  four  times  imprison- 
ed for  debt,  and  as  often  released  as  a bank- 
rupt. The  entries  in  his  journal  assume  a 
sadder  and  sadder  tone.  From  time  to  time 
he  pawned  his  books,  casts,  clothing,  and 
even  his  spectacles,  for  a few  shillings  to 
buy  bread.  Of  his  eight  children  five  died 
young.  He  had  painted  one  popular  pic- 
ture, 44  Napoleon  musing  at  St.  Helena,” 
standing  on  a cliff  gazing  over  the  broad 
ocean,  with  his  back  toward  the  spectator. 
To  copy  and  recopy  this  became  his  stand- 
ing resource.  How  many  times  he  recopied 
this  we  know  not.  At  the  close  of  1844  he 
notes, “ 1 have  painted  nineteen  Napoleons 
— thirteen  musings  at  St.  Helena,  and  six 
other  musings.”  A fortnight  afterward,  and 
there  are  five  more.  Another  ten  days: 
14  Begun  and  finished  a Napoleon  in  two 


hours  and  a half— the  quickest  I ever  did, 
and  the  twenty-fifth.”  Money  comes  in,  not 
seldom  in  large  sums,  but  somehow  it  disap- 
peared, not  by  dissipation  or  extravagance, 
but  in  paying  bill-discounters  and  law  ex- 
penses. At  the  close  of  1845  he  was  almost 
overwhelmed  with  joy  at  receiving  a prom- 
ise from  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  his  eldest  son, 
who  had  won  high  honors  at  Oxford,  should 
be  appointed  to  a clerkship  with  a salary 
of  £80. 

The  closing  scene  was  fast  approaching. 
Early  in  1846  he  had  two  large  paintings 
completed,  44  The  Death  of  Aristides”  and 
“The  Burning  of  Rome  by  Nero.”  As  a 
fiual  effort  he  resolved  to  exhibit  these. 
The  exhibition  opened  on  Easter-Monday, 
April  13.  A long  and  flaming  advertise- 
ment was  put  forth,  closing,  44  Haydon  has 
devoted  forty-two  years  to  improve  the  taste 
of  the  people ; and  let  every  Briton  who  has 
pluok  in  his  bosom  and  a shilling  in  his 
pocket  crowd  to  his  works  during  this  Easter 
week.”  On  the  first  day  there  were  twenty- 
two  visitors  at  a shilling  each.  The  next 
day  he  thanks  God  that  the  reoeipts  have 
doubled.  Close  by,  the  American  dwarf, 
44  General  Tom  Thumb,”  was  exhibiting  him- 
self. At  the  close  of  the  week  Haydon  sums 
up  the  results  of  the  two  exhibitions : “Tom 
Thumb  had  12,000  people  last  week ; B.  R. 
Haydon,  133} — the  half  a little  girL”  Not 
quite  a month  later  he  closed  the  exhibition, 
having  lost  by  it  nearly  £120. 

For  a few  weeks  he  set  himself  down  to 
paint  other  great  pictures,  all  the  time  har- 
assed by  duns  and  threatened  executions. 
On  the  16th  of  June  he  wrote  to  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  Lord 
Brougham,  setting  forth  his  necessities. 
From  Peel  he  received  £50  44  from  a limited 
fund  at  his  disposal.”  Next  day  he  sent 
back  to  a bookseller  some  books  which  he 
had  not  paid  for.  44  As  I drove  along,”  he 
says, 44 1 thought  I might  get  money  on  them. 
I felt  disgusted  at  the  thought,  stopped,  and 
told  him  I feared  I was  in  danger,  and  as 
he  might  lose,  I hoped  he  would  keep  them 
a few  days.” 

The  laBt  entry  but  one  in  his  journal,  for 
June  21,  is, 44  Slept  horribly,  prayed  in  sor- 
row, got  up  in  agitation.”  The  last  entry 
of  all  reads:  “June  22.  God  forgive  me. 
Amen.  Finis  of  B.  R.  Haydon. 

4 Stretch  me  no  longer  on  tMe  tough  world.’— Lear. 

End  of  the  twenty-sixth  volume.”  He  had 
gone  out  early,  bought  a pistol,  and  return- 
ed at  nine.  He  wrote  a while,  then  em- 
braced his  wife,  who  was  about  to  visit  a 
friend  at  his  special  desire.  At  a quarter 
to  eleven  a report  of  fire-arms  was  heard, 
bnt  it  was  supposed  to  proceed  from  troops 
exercising  in  the  park.  An  hour  later  his 
daughter  entered  the  painting-room,  and 
found  her  father  dead  before  the  easel,  on 
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which  stood  an  unfinished  picture.  A ra- 
zor and  a small  pistol  lay  by  his  side.  His 
throat  was  fearfully  gashed,  and  there  was 
a bullet-hole  in  his  head.  On  the  table  was 
his  Prayer-book,  open  at  the  epistle  for  the 
day,  letters  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  his 
will,  beginning : 

“In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  in 
the  efficacy  of  whose  atonement  I firmly  and  con- 
scientiously believe,  I make  my  last  will  and  tes- 
tament, on  this  day,  June  22, 1846,  being  clear  in 
my  intellect  and  decided  in  my  resolution  of  pur- 
pose.” 

And  closing : 

“ I die  in  peace  with  all  men,  and  pray  Almighty 
God  not  to  punish  for  the  sake  of  the  father  the 
innocent  widow  and  children  he  leaves  behind. 
I ask  her  pardon  and  my  children’s  for  the  addi- 
tional pang,  but  it  will  be  the  last ; and  released 
from  the  burden  of  my  ambition,  they  will  be 
happier  and  suffer  less.  Hoping,  through  the 
merits  of  Christ,  forgiveness.” 


The  coroner’s  jury  found  that  the  suicide 
was  committed  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind. 
He  was  solemnly  interred  in  Paddington 
church-yard,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
England,  near  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
and  among  those  of  his  five  children.  Con- 
siderable sums  were  raised  for  his  family, 
and  his  wife  received  a government  pension 
amounting  to  two  shillings  and  ninepence 
a day,  “ in  consideration  of  her  distressed 
circumstances  and  the  merits  as  an  artist 
of  her  late  husband.”  She  died  in  1854,  and 
his  daughter,  once  the  most  beautiful  girl 
in  England,  followed  her  a few  years  later. 

Haydon  left  behind  him  about  250  paint- 
ings, large  and  small.  His  son  is  confident 
in  the  belief  that  “ his  reputation  as  a paint- 
er will  last  as  long  as  there  is  an  artist  in 
Europe,  and  that  before  another  century  has 
come  and  gone  he  will  take  that  rank  in  En- 
glish art  which  may  be  denied  him  now,  but 
to  which  he  must  unquestionably  succeed.” 


SCEUR  ANTOINE. 


Up  crumbling  Roman  stairway, 

O’er  cobble  pave, 

Clirabeth  one  with  footing  fleet, 
Glideth  one  with  muffled  feet 
As  o’er  a grave. 

Ah!  ’da  thou  of  glance  demure, 

My  gentle  soeur  du  bon  secours. 

Round  throat  and  brow  lies  folded 
The  linen  white; 

O’er  her  shoulders  chastely  drawn, 
Under  flowing  hood  of  lawn, 

It  glimmers  light; 

Scant  the  sable  robe’s  contour 
Of  sombre  sceur  du  bon  secours. 

One  crucifix  she  weareth 
Adown  her  breast; 

Hangs  another  at  her  side, 

Unto  skull  and  rosary  tied, 

In  carven  rest 
Spouse  of  Jesu  evermore 
Is  saintly  sceur  du  bon  seoours. 

She  hath  a lowly  mission, 

And  loves  it  much: 

By  the  bed  of  pain  to  stand, 

With  untiring,  steady  hand 
And  skillful  touch; 

So  she  serveth  rich  and  poor, 

My  faithful  sceur  du  bon  secours. 

To  Holy  Church  she  looketh 
With  single  eye; 

What  it  proffereth  receives, 

What  it  promiseth  believes 
Undoubtingly : 

Real  to  her  its  dogmas  hoar, 

My  child-like  sceur  du  bon  secours. 


Familiar  ties  of  kindred 
Be  quite  forgot; 

Very  name  by  mother  blest, 

Crooned  above  her  cradle-nest, 

Lo!  did  she  not 
Once  for  all,  long  since,  abjure, 

My  pious  soeur  du  bon  secours  ? 

Her  sister  mates  she  loveth, 

And  loves  none  other — 

Save  with  filial  reverence  meet, 

In  obedience  complete, 

The  cloister  mother. 

Dreameth  ne’er  of  mortal  wooer 
My  stainless  sceur  du  bon  secours. 

In  crumbling  Tiber  city, 

I’d  like  to  know, 

Does  she  still  with  footing  fleet, 

Still  with  muffled  gliding  feet,  * 

Move  to  and  fro  ? 

Whose  sick-room  may  now  immure 
My  darling  soeur  du  bon  secours? 

When  years  ago  we  parted, 

Her  eyes  were  wet — 

Dear  meek  eyes ! within  their  dew 
Seemed  to  glisten  shyly  through 
A dumb  regret: 

Not  quite  nature-proof,  Tm  sure, 

Was  tender  soeur  du  bon  secours. 

But  by-and-by  comes  heaven; 

And  then,  may  be, 

Shall  our  placid  nun  turn  human, 
Finding  out  she  is  a woman; 

For  verily 

Lives  above  no  saint  more  pure 
Than  my  sweet  scaur  du  bon  secours. 
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Newark: 


hitOAif  SHU*. TUt . **£&**,  NKM'*KJ*. 


material  6f  the  sHua^or*.  Tito 

*'-»^‘k!njgr  .irom  it$  wiit ter 
Bleeps the; Ibi^iV*  slurping  fcbvcrfdlly 
Id  -tte. bmkliug  • tiwda,  £ui4  gorgeon*  wild 
apring*  wsuvi  It  H 
a&id  that  .ft  fruity  {ittte  8tnto  wow  among 
the  pilgrims  as  to  who  should  laud  first,  and 
that  3£li*aheth  Swtrine,  a beautiful  gixi  of 
tyanetatou*  the  daughter  of  Snmael  Swaine 
(one  of  th#  prominent  men  of  fcho  party), 
was  merrily  biuulM  up  tiio  bank  by  her  gab 
l&Tit  Ward. 

Some  five  yo ails  prior  to  this  event,  a few 
Now  Haven  gentlemen,  chief  among  whom 
wjfe  Khbort  Treat,  ^terwa^l  M 

Gonnoctlettt,  V:\9Ued  tiie  tegion  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  ^certalniii^  shatter  of  the 
lands.  Thyy  made  m>  favorabie  a report 
uf>(>a  their  lutijjcti  that  they  were  sent  by 
the  colony,  the  same  autumn,  to  ueg'*ri»*te 


u and  ten  yo&ts  *gt>,  ^ felth  Balls  might 
have  tieeiv  sooii  dntin^ng  the  smooth 
bine  waters  of  the  Fru^ido  Bd'ev,  aud  ptee- 
eiUly  thmt  quaint  little  f*sael«  mme  to 
anchor  in  the  shadow  of  » olunip  of  hem: 
lock -ttves  which  adorned  one  of  ite  green 
battfe;  ,;  \ ’ \ * ; • '■•/••'  * ■ 

Thirty  families,  the  flower  of  the  New  jjl#- 


.ter  and  the  harsh  east  winds  of  Cpntiect^ 
icrut,  ami  were  about  to  pl&Rt  ft  rotyn  upon 
New  Jersey  soil.  They  were  attfia&ted  in 
this  inovement  by  sovereign  rcligioixs  eon- 
Hhjeraiidne^ahd  y^f  to  the  choice  «f 
they  aoom  to  bare  befctt  keenly  ati v©  to  the 
elia tsum  of  ae^dat  enterprise,  Meado  w*, 
plains,  and  gently  rising  bill* &*sm  tew<sd 
by  a navigable  attvam,  jpnrj tan  exclusive 
nm‘: in  tbs  kfcftJ  *oHtufle  which 
promised  tiniutermpted  spiritual  life,  wlilio 


NEWAfiK. 


rnoval  ofNew  bodily  tu  jfebo  Dutch 

dominion.  They  were  re-ee i*ed'*h«l  fitter- 
tained  with  gr eat  <n*ual.e«yv  bbt  when  tk*jr 
claimed  full  powers  of  self  > government, 
without  appeal,  Stuy  vesant  wiwi  nonplused, 
aud  declined  to  grant thefci  greater  Ubertieh 
than  were  enjoyed  by  Dutch  subjects,  at 
least  until  he  should  receive  definite  in- 
structions tV*?m  &sa  superiors  i'tr  Holland, 
In  16&  Robert  Trust*  with  two  or  three 
assoc fcg ado  an  a tour  •>£  *xpfom- 
tioti.  ft*  the  Interim,  however*  the  world 
had  turned  over. 


A«  ignominious  return  was  almost  os  much 
to  be  dreaded  a*  the  tomahawk. 

.After  a con  diet  of  tough  wills,  in  which 
opinion  was  pretty  nearly  divided  a*  to  which 
calami  ty  it  was  best  to  embrace,  and  an  in- 
terview with  the  Governor,  who  would  oar 
same  no  responsibility  in  the  matter,  ft  was 
decided  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  A con- 


The  Dutch  domituou  had 
ceased  to  exist  j the  English  banner  fioat- 
ed  over  New  Tork  and  New  Jersey.  Some 
personal  frienda  of  Treat,  New  Englanders, 
tn<w  recently  from  Long  Island,  haring 
obtained  « patent  for  a vast  tract  of  land 
from  Urn'eraor  Nieoils,  hod  commenced  the 
se$j|ew^  and  now,  within  a 

brief  pcfidih  ili»  Duke  Of  York  had  sold  XOgtor 
Jerisey  to  two  Of  hia  lords,  who  had  sent 
6V«r  jPhUiji  Cut  tore  t{  a young 
m&u  oit  a 

Governor  of  their  own.  Treat  \l 

found  the  scttlarw  of  ElUa- 
belli  ^uite  willing  to  par t ,:  A 

with  that  portion  of  their 
purchase,  which'  lay  on  thv 
other  side  nf  what  has  AVer 
since  been  known  a*  w Bound 
and  entered  into  a 


* '''  ^ | 

their  new  tub  #B*UNQircr?BUf  jmxbiok,  3»bwab*. 

domain,  They  were  nearly 

all  ashore,  and  busily  At  work  providing  glish  amt  by  the  daughter  of  ML 

tenipumry  for  their  oirests  cab  Tompkins  a#  h gift  to  the  with  of  the 

of  househehl  gwod^/feid  gdd^.rvhon  they  Xmlj&h  cn^bili^'was  the*  ittmibg-pomt  in 
were  sttddowly  i«flihijir$;  the  ttunsa^Ubn*  and  that  the  pretty  donor 

w ho  angrily  in  formed  them  that  tbo  plants-  compos'd  a «ong  afterward,  in;*,  which  she 
tion*  which  they  supposed  free  febru  id!  *£y leu  herself  ti*n  "prmeens  af  the  m*ioda/‘ 
claims  ttiiu  inc*nohrno<*»,  belonged  to  the  It  was  htic&fc  Tomykuis  whp  concealed  the 
Sagatnoros  at  Hackensack,  that  tribe  mvnv  regicide*,  Major-Generals  Gofib  and  Whal- 


having  been  fully  x»aM  for  it-  ley  and  Colonel  Dixwell,  in  his  house  m Mil- 

At  this  late  how*  one  cau  almost  foal  tip*  fwl  for  over  two  years,  aud  it  was  this  same 
chili  with  which  enthosi asm  wa*  turned  ittfo  munkial  maiden  who  often  sang  u ludicrous 
dUapfmi  fitment  There  was  no  a^forui&iy*  'Cavelier  ballad,  wMefc  had  umiie  over  from 
but  to  re-emb&rk.  The  task  was.  perforated  England,  satirising  King  Charlene  judges* 
with  lees  of  Christian  WHiiguafcfotl  than  fe  jet  & room  directly  over  their  heads,  little 
cdhamonly  attTibatcii  to  the  w orthies  af  tliat  ilteandag  that  two  of  them  were  within' 
era.  The  voyage  from  Ne w HaVcn  had  been  awmd  of  her  voice.  Quite  as  anconsciujie- 
attended  WM3i  ^fcurnw,  and  U was  as  long  and  ly  she  coutribat^ti  to  the  sowing  of  the  seed 
t^didiii  isi  the  talrest  weather  as  a trip  to  from  which  the  city  of  Newark  has  sprung. 


u i am  seised  with  ayidlant  diRpoaiti^n  to 
take  off  my  hat  to  my  ancestors  whenever  1 
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walk  down  Broad  Street/’  once  remarked  a 
distinguished  public  character.  It  is  one  of 
the  widest  and  finest  avenues  on  this  conti- 
nent. It  is  not  only  the  great  business,  but 
the  social  centre  of  a city  which  spreads 
over  an  area  of  eighteen  or  more  square 
miles.  And  it  was  created  in  the  beginning. 
Its  bank,  insurance,  and  mercantile  blocks 
are  substantial,  and  in  many  instances  ele- 
gant. Its  churches  illustrate  the  ornate  ar- 
chitecture of  the  period.  The  northern  and 
southern  portions  are  deeply  shaded  with 
magnificent  trees.  Here,  in  dignified  man- 
sions, reside  the  families  enriched  by  the  in- 
dustry of  the  bnsy  town.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  street  is  now,  more  strictly 
speaking,  Newark’s  West  End.  In  former 
years  the  aristocracy  clustered  about  the 
enchanting  parks  to  the  north.  The  stately 
homes  of  such  ancient  and  important  fami- 
lies as  the  Frelinghuysens,  the  Horn  bio  were, 
the  Wrights,  the  Wards,  the  Days,  the  Hal- 
seys, the  Van  Antwerps)  the  Nicolls,  and 
many  others  still  ornament  this  part  of 
Broad  8treet. 

About  midway  Broad  is  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  Market,  another  exceptionally 
wide  street,  also  an  ancestral  legacy.  The 
neighborhood  of  the  intersection  is  the  great 
pivot  of  the  city’s  trade  and  commerce,  which 
extends  to  every  quarter  of  the  civilized 
globe.  Market  8treet  rises,  in  district-school 
parlance,  in  the  court-house,  on  the  western 
hill-side,  and  empties  into  the  railroad  d6- 
p6t,  to  the  east.  From  the  top  of  the  court- 
house you  look  down  upon  a perfectly 
straight  street,  filled  with  horse-care  and 
vehicles  of  every  sort  and  description,  while 
the  sidewalks  are  half  hidden  from  view  by 
boxes  and  bales  and  moving  throngs  of  peo- 
ple. The  sight  on  a week-day  morning, 
about  seven  o’clock,  is  something  to  be  re- 
membered ; an  army  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  the  latter  of  all  ages,  fill  both 
street  and  sidewalks  as  they  proceed  to 
their  various  employments.  There  never 
was  a more  useful  thoroughfare  than  Mar- 
ket Street.  It  is  none  too  broad.  And  it 
is  exactly  where  it  should  be.  It  drains 
that  portion  of  the  city  which  sits  upon  a 
hill.  And  a very  large  portion  of  the  city 
seems  to  sit  on  the  hill,  or  upon  the  billows 
of  hills  and  picturesque  elevations  which 
overtook  the  sea  of  brick  and  foliage  upon 
the  plains  below.  To  the  right  and  left  of 
you  runs  High  Street,  parallel  with  Broad. 
It  is  very  properly  named,  although  the  brow 
of  the  heights  is  not  yet  reached.  It  is  lined 
with  handsome  private  residences,  planted 
at  easy  distances  from  each  other,  amidst 
leafy  and  flowery  surroundings,  and  has  the 
smooth  pavement  which  renders  it  a favorite 
drive.  The  streets  which  connect  it  with 
Broad  Street  are  a little  too  steep  for  com- 
fort, but  by  a gradual  descent  to  the  south, 
where  elegant  mansions  dot  the  soil  as  far 


as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  a mild  detour,  yon 
will  find  yourself  upon  the  common  level. 

To  the  west,  north,  and  northwest  of  the 
court-house  the  better  class  of  dwellings 
prevail,  the  more  noticeable  the  farther  you 
go.  Tasteful  villas  are  scattered  here  and 
there,  but  their  grounds  have  been  clipped 
off  at  the  edges  by  the  scissors  of  industry, 
and  they  are  closely  pushed  by  rows  of  am- 
bitious cottages,  school -houses,  and  great 
unsightly  mills.  To  the  southWbst  the  Ger- 
mans have  built  a city  of  their  own,  of  which 
more  presently. 

To  return  to  Broad  Street.  It  is  in  itself 
a great  historical  monument.  It  was  along 
its  line  that  the  first  settlers  built  their 
houses.  As  soon  as  they  had  obtained  a 
double  title  to  the  land,  they  laid  out  the 
town.  Some  few  demurred  because  so  much 
of  the  earth’s  surface  was  turned  into  roads, 
but  the  shrewd  discernment  of  the  leading 
minds  would  not  abate  an  inch,  hence  the 
broad,  beautiful  main  streets  and  extensive 
public  squares  which  are  the  present  glory 
of  Newark.  Military  Park  was  designed  as 
a military  parade  ground,  and  was  called 
the  Lower  Green ; Washington  Square  was  ' 
for  a market-place,  and  was  known  as  the 
Upper  Green.  Each  man  contributed  equal- 
ly to  the  cost  of  the  property,  and  then  drew 
by  lot  six  acres  for  a homestead.  Before  the 
drawing  the  gallant  Robert  Treat  was  court- 
eously given  the  choice  of  a home  lot  of 
eight  acres.  He  fixed  upon  the  southeast 
corner  of  Broad  and  Market  streets,  where 
his  descendants  resided  until  the  commence? 
ment  of  the  present  century.  A number  of 
**  tradesmen’s  lots”  were  set  apart  to  be  giv- 
en to  the  first  of  any  trade  who  should  set- 
tle permanently  in  the  place.  Each  man 
was  bound  by  an  agreement  to  bear  an  equal 
share  in  all  public  burdens,  such  as  clear- 
ing,* ditching  the  meadows,  fencing,  killing 
wolves,  etc.,  and  the  time  to  perform  such 
service  was  regulated  with  the  precision  of 
a military  manoeuvre. 

During  the  first  seventy  years  of  Newark, 
the  line  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  af- 
faire was  scarcely  perceptible,  town  and 
church  being  one.  The  town  called  the 
ministers  and  raised  their  salaries.  Articles 
for  religious  and  political  government  were 
adopted,  which  embodied  the  gist  of  the 
New  England  codes.  None  but  church  mem- 
bers were  eligible  to  any  town  office,  and 
church  membership  was  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  The 


• “ Stabbing  the  highways'1  is  the  expression  used 
In  the  town  records  of  Newark,  which,  thanks  to 
Robert  Treat,  are  handed  down  from  the  beginning. 
14  The  homing  of  the  woods  seems  to  hare  been  a very 
serious  operation.  Every  year  a committee  waa  ap- 
pointed and  clothed  with  power  to  say  when  and  only 
when  the  work  shonld  be  undertaken.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day  the  planters  were  called  together  at  beat 
of  drum,  and  sent  to  this  work.1* — Steam'*  Firtt  Church 
Of  Newark, 
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town,  os  noon  as  falriy  organ*  ^ 
ized,  established  * coivri*  of  | 
indicatory  appointed  & fov.  | 

0111-hoeiHtr,  aw<i  bttlilr  a grist- 
mill  lloVxt  Tpe&t  was 
firat  towo^derk,  md  h&  and 
Jaeper  Crane?  vne.p&  the  first 
rnwgistraica.  The  lattet  'frm 
prescient  t rf  tb*  Town  Court. 

II*  bad  b«<en  one  of  ike  fa- 
ther* of  the  New  BA*  eo  colo- 
ny— in  1639  signed  it*  original 
const i fcutiou  in  Mr.  Newman's 
barn.  Prom  1663  to  1665  he 
was  a magistrate  In  both  the 
New  Haven  and  Hjwtford  col- 
onies, an»i  was  the  one  who 
so  bitterly  deplored  the  haste 
with  which  Connecticut  tried 
to  mol*  New  flovrn  niiwruhfo, 

Henry  Lyon  wm  made  town 
treasurer  and  tavern-keeper. 

He  ura*  instructed  to  h&w^e 
of  ent^fainiog  strangers  **%%>, 
diserimlnately.”  The  trav-  | 
eler  mast  furnish  rsligiows 
testimonials  before  %e  coaid 
procure  rest  and  refreshment.  1, . 

Thomas  Johnson  was  tkeibAt  i i y . ^ ^ : 
constable.  It  'ww  tneouibeiifc  'h*r~  {•  /{  r I 

mi  btoh  to  ftoo  that  every  u ills*  C f | i\| 

obedient  ^ttrafraet^^  | | ; ; » 3 

every  ifar, " ijmctly 

dejmjtfed  the  plate  mwsfoh*-  i v * - 1 * • j ••  j 
%”•  JMipor  causes,  ei*#  ** 

ns  ftwesrm^/HippRn^  ©h  th#  i^;vv-  5 -Ip  4 
Lord's  dny4  csrcrpf  /to*  nec#*mrif  \ 1 •^-■l 

tsfftxkHmf/'  and  a ighls- walk- 
ing after  oiue  o'clock^  wp 
punishable  by  dn>es  and  pah-  P 
lie  whippi  fig.  As  the?  cattle  & 
rwi  'in  cxmimn,  John  Ward, 
ope  exf  the  sons  of  tte  sged 
Bvhcod  Lawrence  Wnrd/wae 
honored  with  the  office  if 
hninder  and  recorder  -oftifo&ntv. 

Indeed,  almost  *va?y  man  had 
an  appointment.  oWrgeEhty 
was  chosen  to  announce  ibe 
bowtt-meetiuga,Wi!l3<wjs  Camp 
to  view  the  fences,  and  Ephra- 
im Pennington,  Sr  handsome 
young  bridegroom,  the  aoicee- 
tor  of  the  two  Gcvemorsi  Fin- 
nic gtou,  as  assistaftt 
or.  No  we  was  tet^l 
**  mem  ber  of  the  to  wn1 
oat  a certificate  <*f  c&utrch 


F*i*  -p  | -N^  &3&£{  J ; f ^ 

* ■itoryny*  . ’ *£:&■>  j*  l V ! 

* 'V  *;]  ; V*  ' • i ’ ' i •• • 1 


membdciiht^r  ^yeu  tiud>,  **niy  by  <1  full 
vokeu  npj^c^ 

tl<tn,  was  rvdniitted  m fioTiditjMU  of  keeping 
a boat  on  the  Padsiuc  ^ publw  twie. 

Acccsssi^iw  %vk  the  pfipnlaiioii  from 
ml  swelled  tbf*  uw3ubc.r  of  eificiMit  men  in 


a whole,  tore  rarely,  if  ccer,  peopled  a town 
In  Anicriftft. 

‘Hie  hoondofry  line  between  Newark  and 
E'iit<»betbt  knitted  with  the  first  sfcmift,  like 
■tont-fif  lb©  .bomidary:  Ho.ai  of  that,  period; 

SW  the  purpose  of  untying  the  kink?a  com' 


the  colony  to  flinty- fire  in  the  emm*  of  h ! uiitiee  from  Ne  wark  met  a wmiraittee  from 
year.  And  a cleverer  hand,  taking  them  as  \ Elizabeth  on  a little  round  hill  betwr-en  the 


? 
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two  places,  called  thenceforth  “Divident 
Hill.1’  As  a preamble  to  the  business  before 
them,  Treat  led  in  prayer ; and  when  the 
conference  ended,  John  Ogden,  one  of  the 
principal  founders  of  Elizabeth,  also  prayed, 
returning  thanks  for  their  “ loving  agree- 
ment.”* I regret  to  say  that  the  line  ever 
tangled  again,  but  it  did,  within  a few 
years,  and  became  the  subject  of  many  an 
unloving  altercation.  The  root  of  the  evil 
lay  in  the  insecure  land  titles.  The  pro- 
prietors of  New  Jersey  provided  in  their 
“ concessions”  for  the  survey  and  patenting 
of  all  lands  in  the  Province  taken  up  by  new 
settlers,  and  required  the  payment  of  a half- 
penny per  acre  yearly  rent,  beginning  with 
March  25,  1670.  The  people  of  Elizabeth 
esteemed  themselves  under  no  obligation 
to  take  out  new  patents  or  pay  rent.  They 
had  purchased  their  plantation,  extending 
north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan  seven- 
teen or  more  miles,  by  at  least  thirty-four 
inland,  of  the  Indians,  and  had  received  a 
patent  from  Governor  Nicolls  a year  before 
the  arrival  of  Carteret.  They  claimed  to 
possess  their  property  by  “civil  and  divine 
right,”  and  when  the  Governor  sold  or  allot- 
ted town  lots  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  ex- 
acted galling  tribute,  all  manner  of  riotous 
proceedings  was  the  result.  Newark  had 
purchased  from  Elizabeth  and  the  natives, 
under  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  pro- 
prietary government,  and  made  no  objection 
to  the  quitrents.  But  the  people  were  un- 
easy about  their  landed  property,  for  if 
Carteret  could  dispose  of  lots  in  Elizabeth, 
he  might  at  any  moment  serve  Newark  in 
ylike  manner.  The  privilege  of  an  annual 
General  Assembly  was  secured  to  New  Jer- 
sey by  the  “ concessions”  of  the  proprietors, 
and  its  first  session  was  held  in  1668,  fifteen 
years  in  advance  of  any  similar  body  in  New 
York.  A few  laws  were  enacted.  Before 
any  special  business  of  importance  had 
been  transacted,  however,  the  Governor  and 
Council  came  into  a collision  with  the  Rep- 
resentatives as  to  whether  the  two  branch- 
es should  sit  together  or  in  separate  cham- 
bers, and  the  meeting  was  broken  up  by  the 
aggrieved  legislators,  who  retired  under  the 
firm  conviction  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
Governor’s  policy  to  observe  the  spirit  of 
the  “concessions.”  Carteret  went  on  for  a 
time  struggling  to  maintain  authority  with- 
out law.  He  constituted  courts,  which  was 
the  prerogative  of  the  Legislature,  and  for- 
bade the  training  of  the  militia  on  pain  of 
death.  Elizabeth  was  in  anarchy  ; and 
Newark  gravely  appointed  her  three  best 
men,  Treat,  Crane,  and  Swaine,  to  consult 
with  Mr.  Ogden,  of  Elizabeth,  and  decide 
what  course  to  pursue  for  the  safety  of  the 

• The  scene  has  been  commemorated  in  a beautiful 
poem  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  E.  C.  Kinney,  wife  of  Hon. 
william  B.  Kinney,  United  States  minister  to  Turin, 
and  mother  of  the  post  & €.  Stedman. 


towns.  An  Assembly  was  their  right,  and 
! a new  danger  which  threatened  from  the 
Indians  facilitated  their  resolute  demand 
for  one,  until  the  Governor  was  induced  to 
convene  the  desired  body.  This  was  in 
1671.  But  it  no  sooner  came  together  than 
a radical  difference  of  opinion  was  shown 
upon  almost  every  subject  of  moment.  The 
Assembly  exercised  the  right  of  originating 
measures  without  previous  consultation 
with  the  Governor,  and  the  latter  dictated 
the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  in  the  end 
destroyed  the  record  of  proceedings.  The 
Assembly  adjourned  itself  until  the  follow- 
ing March,  and  then  held  another  meeting, 
which  was  as  stormy  as  the  month  itself. 
Carteret  was  getting  afraid  of  the  demo- 
cratic Puritans*  The  Assembly  had  a mind 
of  its  own,  with  which  he  was  not  in  sym- 
pathy. He  denied  its  right  to  convene  with- 
out writs  from  himself,  and  his  secretary 
ran  away  with  the  minutes.  And  now  we 
see  something  of  the  blood  of  1776  creeping 
through  the  veins  of  the  Representatives. 
They  met  again  in  May,  and  the  Governor 
refused  to  preside  over  their  deliberations. 
The  “concessions”  explicitly  guaranteed 
them  the  right  to  appoint  a president  in 
case  of  the  willful  absence  of  the  Executive 
or  his  deputy,  and  they  at  once  invited 
Captain  James  Carteret,  the  son  of  Sir 
George  (one  of  the  proprietors),  who  was 
residing  in  Elizabeth,  to  act  in  that  capaci- 
ty. They  next  issued  a warrant  for  the  ar- 
rest of  William  Pardon,  the  Governor’s  sec- 
retary, in  order  to  recover  possession  of  the 
laws  enacted  at  their  last  meeting.  The 
Governor  retreated  to  Bergen,  where  he  de- 
clared war  and  bloodshed  by  means  of  a 
proclamation,  unless  the  “ muteeneers,”  as 
he  called  them,  “ submit  within  ten  days.” 
So  far  from  being  terrified,  the  Representa- 
tives, who  were  many  of  them  lawyers,  be- 
came the  more  invincible.  John  Ogden, 
who  was  a magistrate,  issued  a warrant  at- 
taching the  goods  of  the  secretary,  who  had 
escaped  from  custody,  and  his  house  waa 
searched  for  the  missing  papers.  The  Gov- 
ernor had  no  alternative  but  to  return  to 
England.  The  Representatives  petitioned 
the  proprietors  for  redress  of  grievanoe,  and 
received  a cool,  brief  answer  which  settled 
nothing.  Newark  petitioned  several  times 
on  her  own  private  account  for  the  confir- 
mation of  her  “ bought  and  paid-for  lands.” 
The  war  with  Holland,  which  resulted  in  the 
recapture  of  New  York,  followed,  producing 
still  further  complication;  the  subsequent 
restoration  of  the  proprietary  government 
of  New  Jersey  brought  a long  bill  of  “expla- 
nations,” which  took  away  from  the  people 
the  most  valuable  privileges  hitherto  con- 
ceded. Then  the  proprietors  changed  and 
multiplied,  and  had  conflicting  claims  with 
each  other.  Elizabeth  as  well  as  Newark 
had  no  alternative  but  to  take  out  new  pat- 
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onto.  M A lator  date,  afi^  a- series  «sFdis-  \sixm»  Ber.Mmtero  Pierson  woamicceeded 
turbahc^a  litlga  torn,  a judicial  by  hmaoo,B«v« Ateahura  FUracin,  whose  rep- 

optoton  mm  obtained,  which  declared  the  Ration  for  scbolatobip  won  so  high  that  he 
original  patents  a£  Ntooth i to  accordance  was  chosen  the  firaf  President  of  Vale  Col  lege, 
with JaiVF  of  fail  j Aaron  Bun,  the  eider,  am  eminent  scholar, 

dnafc  befaf*  jfewark's  tlkjurd  hS^hduy*  the  was  installed  over  tins  church  to  I7.3&  He 

little  town  received  ili  pitfaent  nasae.  A established  a Lotto  school  for  boys,  and 

an  academy  was  Wilt  on  the  Upjwr  Green. 
In  1744  the  celebrated  jRev,  Da*1d  Bcatoard 
was  otrtotoed,  akd  pieaehed  lm  probation- 
* ' J j t&;  , ary  eermoii  in  this  ckmW  Tbs  College  of 

i JKew  Jersey  took  Uariae  from  the  feci.  Yale, 

' - <Jk  where  his  standing  wWUi  have  entitled  him 

£5^  w v to  the  highest  honors,  had  expelled  Brai- 

• mmt  for  seme  tritSfog  iDclisereticii,  ana  the 

diftomi:  of  that  Smfcitbtion  showed  marked 
disaaiiatoetiozi  toward  the  ministers  of.  the 
' &ew  Jersey  Synod  tor  pArtieipating  .i»  his 

7;-Wt~:>ShB  jp-Sr  ®.  Let  ns  have  a college  of  oor 

bsr^said  Burr,  Ere  katg  a ctosswai  school, 
;:/-:hiidhr;.^:‘«tfp  of  ftev.  Jatmtk&n  Dick  to  son, 
ci  EiiittVdk  was  erected  into  e culjega by 
..^•'  pp.:  * . :•  charter  ^nii^ . ‘tlie ' 

\ • £•'  .>:;^  •/•'-.  v:-‘  /•'*'  ! Jersey.  in 

rtstt  .*mr*<*  «*  ******<  j his  new  ca$nirity  f»ir WkW  ho 

suddenly  died.  Burr,  mWp  was  c*h*  of  the 


its  tieighbiwiw 

GL 

smph^tioally  a city  of  church-’ 
es<  Atafe^W.^^'httUiitoed  map  be  Minuted 
within  ite  Mudc*.  little  pi cmeer—wirii 

ita  tknse  rough  weodma  seats  on  *at*h  aid** 
where  the  hdagregtftibo  was  wmtexl  % a com- 
mittee ckostiu  For  the  purpose,*  according  to 
uage.  indrulityt  and  dcftconi^  the  ckibiren 
4lyrays  in  the  rear,  with  & “ tithing  amn” 
placed  over  them  tk>  prevent , H misbehavior, 
stack  as  aieefdag  and  ^to^x»rtog>r-—  without 
ornamcntetton  or  warmth,  has  preserved  its 
historical  contmmiy  to  the  present  time, 
and  appears  to  the  iVi^l^rsma  CtereA, 
a lafg*  ft'fft^Ws'iphe  sanctuary*.  standing  on 


if  ms  *ty.  »« BOW  wcnm. 


etjtutioD,  and  prepared  a new  charter,  eon- 
twining  broader  privileges  and  naming  new 
trustee#*  On  the  9th  of  ycrvoml^r,  it 47, 
the  First  Pecxkyterian  Church  ha  Newnrk 
Wtts  tins?  scene  taf  the  incorporation  of  the  col- 
lege with  imposing  lwrsmome*.  The  Gov- 
er/joff i,  as  vx  vffMo  pre&Nteat  of  the  Board  of 


Broad  Street  nearly  opposite  the  old  site. 
It  is  to  rested  with  pecwiiftr  and  inten^atiug 
tfiseofiatiima.  Few  churches  can  Iwaat  a ion- 
get  ijBq^Vious  iitwues  among  iU  inin- 


New&rk  lowa  rvcortla 
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Trustees,  took  a conspicuous  part.  Burr  was 
unanimously  chosen  president  of  the  coL 
lege,  and  conferred  degrees,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  academies  of  England,  upon  a 
class  of  seven  young  men,  among  whom  was 
the  afterward  eminent  Richard  Stockton. 
By  special  request,  Governor  Belcher  at  the 
same  time  received  from  the  college,  through 
President  Burr,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  college  remained  in  Newark  some 
eight  yea re,  the  students  boarding  in  private 
families.  Ninety  or  more  students  were 
graduated  daring  that  period,  among  whom 
was  Samuel  Davis,  the  renowned  pulpit  or- 
ator, from  whom  Patrick  Henry  is  said  to 
have  caught  much  of  the  fire  of  his  elo- 
quence, and  who  subsequently  became  pres- 
ident of  the  college.  The  presence  of  the 
college  made  Newark  a kind  of  ecclesiastical 
metropolis,  and  the  meetings  of  the  Synod 
were  usually  held  here,  beginning  the  day 
after  Commencement.  President  Burr  vras 


a small  man,  very  handsome  and  very  fasci- 
nating, with  dear  dark  eyes  of  a soft  lustre, 
quite  unlike  the  piercing  orbs  of  his  famous 
son ; he  had  a slender,  compact  figure,  and  the 
style  and  bearing  of  a prince.  Until  thirty- 
seven  he  remained  a bachelor,  and  then,  in 
the  oddest  manner,  courted  and  married  the 
lovely  daughter  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards. 
He  paid  the  family  a visit  of  three  days  at 
Stock  bridge,  Massachusetts,  in  May,  1752* 
Two  weeks  later  he  sent  a college  boy  into 
New  England  to  conduct  Mrs.  Edwards  and 
her  daughter  to  Newark.  They  arrived  on 
Satnrday  evening,  and  on  the  following 
Monday  evening  the  nuptial  ceremonies 
were  celebrated  between  President  Burr 
and  the  young  lady,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  patriarchs  and  gossips  in  the  church, 
who  whispered,  dubiously,  “She  is  only 
twenty- one  P*  Aaron  Burr  the  younger, 
whoso  career  has  filled  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous as  well  as  unenviable  pages  of 
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American  history,  was  born  in  the  old  par- 
sonage, which  stood  on  the  west  side  of 
Broad  Street,  just  below  the  church.  It 
was  a great  double  two-story  stone  build- 
ing, with  a square  roof  drooping  over  an 
immense  kitchen  in  the  rear.  Mrs.  Burr  de- 
scribes her  son,  just  before  the  family  re- 
moved to  Princeton,  thus : “ Aaron  is  a little, 

dirty,  noisy  boy ;. begins  to  talk  a little ; 

is  very  sly  and  mischievous.  He  is  spright- 
ly, and  most  say  he  is  handsome,  bnt  not 
good-tempered.  He  is  very  resolute,  ami 
requires  a good  governor  to  bring  him  to 
The  successor  of  President  Burr  in 
the  church  was  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  M'Whor- 
ter,  who  occupied  the  parsonage  almost  half 
a century,  until  1607.  It  was  a remarkable 
dwelling.  In  no  other  in  the  State  were 
so  many  distinguished  characters  sheltered 
from  rime  to  time.  It  was  a great  wedding 
place.  Paira  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
came  to  the  minister  to  be  married,  often  on 
horseback,  the  bride  behind 
the  bridegroom.  In  no  other 
house  in  New  Jersey  were  so 
many  people  ever  made  happy 
or  miserable. 

The  first  Episcopal  church 
in  Newark  bad  its  origin  in  a 
little  conscientious  Sabbath- 
breaking.  Colonel  Josiah  Og- 
den saved  his  grain  in  a wet 
harvest  on  the  Lord's  day. 
His  Presbyterian  brethren 
treated  the  offense  with  the 
utmost  rigor,  and  although 
he  was  acquitted  at  the  trial, 
he,  with  several  others,  with- 
drew from  the  church.  It 
was  about  the  time  that  the 
London  Church  8ociety  had 
sent  missionaries  into  New 
Jersey  (1734),  and  episcopacy 
was  in  agitAtion.  The  wealth 
and  influence  of  the  Ogdens  turned  the 
scale,  hence  the  organisation  of  Trinity 
Church,  Colonel  Josiah  Ogden  gave  the 
site  and  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  first 
edifice,  upon  Military  Pork,  He  was  the 
grandson  of  John  Ogden,  of  Elizabeth.  His 
father,  David  Ogden,  took  up  his  abode  in 
Newark  soon  after  its  settlement,  and  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  8waine,  widow  of  Josiah 
Ward,  the  lady  whose  foot  first  rested  upon 
Newark  soil.  Rev.  Utal  Ogden,  D.D,,  was 
the  first  rector  of  this  church,  who  officiated 
regularly  until  after  the  Revolution.  He 
went  to  England  to  be  qualified.  He  was 
somewhat  of  a fanner,  and  owned  a large 
number  of  slaves.  It  was  an  old  saying 
that  the  negroes  raised  the  cam,  the  hogs 
ate  the  com,  and  the  negroes  Ste  the  hogs. 
The  reverend  doctor  was  oblig  ed  to  provide 
means  outside  of  the  earnings  of  bis  negroes 
for  their  support. 

Almost  every  shade  of  Christian  belief 
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has  now  its  organization  and  it#  chnrcb  ed- 
ifice in  Newark.  It  was  after  rnnch  social 
friction,  and  many  obstacles  thrown  in  the 
way  of  immigration,  that  the  stiff  Newark- 
era  found  tbeir  iron  bonds  of  church  disci- 
pline gradually  yielding,  and  began  to  see 
that  the  religion  which  they  professed  could 
withstand  the  surging  tide  of  humanity. 
They  learned  to  welcome  people  from  ev- 
ery clime  and  of  discordant  opinions-,  they 
proved,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  that 

"The  thonchtfi  of  men  arc  widened  with  the  process 

ot  nut  *urm," 

And  exceedingly  wide  they  became  in  softie 
instances.  The  most  ridiculous  extremes 
of  public  sentiment  are  chronicled.  I can 
not  forbear  indulging  in  one  illustration. 
It  was  esteemed  during  the  louder  early 


the  county,  and  the  air  bad  a bitter  taste. 
The  children  in  the  schools  were  employed 
for  days  in  writing  tickets  for  the  contest. 
Personal  safety  was  in  danger  whenever  a 
good  word  chanced  to  bo  spoken  for  Elis- 
abeth. Two  Newark  gentlemen  drove  to 
Elizabeth  in  a gig  on  private  business,  and 
were  received  with  a bucket  of  tar.  The 
day  of  the  election  w as  fair.  Every  horse, 
carriage,  and  cart  in  the  place  was  in  requi- 
sition, Every  man  and  every  woman  old 
enough  and  big  enough  (age  was  a minor 
comi  deration),  or  who  expected  to  grow 
old  enough  and  big  enough,  to  vote  was 
promptly  at  the  polls.  Vehicles  were  go- 
ing constantly  to  and  fro  from  the  different 
polls,  and  every  pers*m  voted  at  every  poll. 
Married  women  voted  us  well  us  single  wom- 
en. Three  sisters,  the  youngest  aged  &f- 
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years  of  Newark  very  i4  unbecoming”  and 
improper,  and 41  highly  immoral”  in  its  tend- 
ency, for  women  to  sing  in  church.  Had 
not  the  apostle  Paul  decreed  that  women 
must  keep  silence  in  the  churches  f The 
men  only  might  join  in  songs  of  tuneless 
praise.  And  yet  before  the  lapse  of  a cen- 
tury and  a half  Newark  graciously  accorded 
to  women  the  right  of  suffrage.  It  may  be 
now  to  some  of  my  readers,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the* 
present  century  widows  and  single  women 
were  entitled  by  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  to 
vote  in  all  elections.  In  1807  the  Legisla- 
ture authorized  an  election  to  settle  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Essex  County  court-house. 
Newark  was  intensely  excited,  for  Elizabeth 
had  been  for  some  time  growing  arrogant. 
Public  meetings  were  held  in  all  parts  of 


teen,  changed  tbeir  dresses  and  their  names, 
and  voted  six  times  each.  Two  of  them  are 
still  li  ving,  and  reside  in  Newark,  Men  and 
boys  put  on  women's  clothes,  in  order  to 
duplicate  their  votes.  Never  was  there  a 
more  reckless  proceeding.  Newark  won  the 
court-house,  and  in  the  evening  illuminated 
herself  even  to  the  tops  of  her  steeples;  can- 
nons thundered  and  bellowed,  and  all  the 
tar  and  apple  barrels  which  could  be  gath- 
ered in  for  miles  around  were  consumed  by 
fire. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Newark 
had  not  progressed  beyond  a trim  and  mod- 
erately prosperous  village.  It  had  acquired 
little  fame,  save  for  its  shoes,  its  fever  and 
ague,  and  its  sweet  cider.  It  contained 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dwelling- 
houses,  some  few  of  which  were  stately  and 
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id  Connecticut  Fa this, 
own.  Captain  Littell 
>eedily  followed  them, 
iy  upon  the  unmispect- 
11  ambushed  a few  men 
nd  appeared  in  front 
of  his  force,  and  de- 
ant surrender.  They 
>e,  and  finding  them- 
, laid  down  their  arms 
a gun.  The  British 
^ xasperated  by  their 

capture,  aud  ordered  out  a body  of 
Hessians  to  avenge  the  affront ; but 
Lit  tell  goaded  them  by  spirited  at- 
tacks, without  special  exposure  to  his 
own  men,  until  he  had  them  driven 
Into  a wretched  swamp,  where  he  com- 
pelled them  to  surrender  to  greatly  inferior 
numbers.  Mortified  beyond  measure  at  this 
second  discomfiture,  a troop  of  horse  was 
sent  to  annihilate  the  ft rebel  devils;”  but 
they  in  turn  were  routed,  and  sought  safety 
in  flight.  A Tory  was  finally  persuaded, 
through  the  offer  of  a large  reward,  to  lead 
three  hundred  troops  to  Lit  toll's  house  in 
the  night  for  the  purpose  of  catching  him 
off  his  guard.  As  they  were  preparing  to 
storm  the  dwelling,  they  were  attacked  in 
the  rear  so  sharply  as  to  be  driven  precipi- 
tately away.  While  collecting  their  scat- 
tered forces  in  the  road  below,  Littell,  w ho 
had  formed  an  ambuscade  along  a fence 
line,  fired  upon  them,  and  the  commander 
fell.  In  the  confusion  and  darkness  they 
were  unable  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
number  of  their  assailants,  and  fled  like 
their  predecessors. 

With  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities  a 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  appointed 
in  Newark,  and  in  session  almost  daily.  It 
was  presided  over  by  Dr.  William  Burnet, 
who  was  soon  appointed  Surgeon-General 
of  the  American  army.  He  was  stationed 
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imposing  in  architectural  appearance.  The 
soil  was  under  high  cultivation,  and  fruit* 
was  growing  in  great  profusion.  The  war 
swept  over  the  town  like  a devastating 
flood.  There  came  seven  long-drawn-out 
years  of  terror  and  famine.  Armed  legions 
from  both  the  hostile  armies  invaded  the 
streets,  slept  in  the  barns,  ate  the  pigs  and 
poultry,  trampled  down  the  grass,  robbed 
the  orchards  and  the  corn  fields,  and  plun- 
dered the  houses.  In  November,  1776,  W &sh- 
ington,  with  thirty -five  hundred  soldiers, 
entered  Newark  on  his  retreat  through  New 
Jersey,  and  remained  encamped  for  six  days. 
On  the  morning  of  November  28  Washing- 
ton inarched  out  of  New  ark  in  a southwest- 
erly direction,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his 
anuy  marched  pompously  in  from  New  York. 
The  British  officers  quartered  themselves  in 
the  best  houses,  and  demanded  the  best  fur- 
niture to  make  their  rooms  comfortable. 
When  they  moved  on,  they  book  the  furni- 
ture along  with  their  luggage.  A British 
garrison  was  left  in  Newark  until  after  the 
battle  of  Trenton.  Both  officers  and  sol- 
diers committed  so  many  outrageous  acts 
that  a volunteer  company  was  secretly  form- 
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it  West  Point  at  the  time  v(  Arnolds  defec- 
tion, and  wm  t*ne.of  the  officers  wIM*  were  Hit- 
ting With  the  litter  it  table  when  the  news 
came  that >py hM  been  capfured  below. 

Burnet^  j&tt,  Major  fchabod  Burnet, 
uf  one  of  the  adds  of  General 

Grunt*  pv  and  the  tnewugor  vrho  was  sent  to 
co0>muuieuie  tbo  intelligeme  dflds  fate  to 
Mii>r  An<ir4j  and  attend  Kim  to  the  place  of 
t'VXH'ation.  Major  BUrMAt  a kpftfei&l 

ferorite  bf  Lafayette;  u*tt!  yhw  tfe^  lutter 
vfeifed  tide  country  i©  1&5&  be  f#  said  $0 
have  kissed  the  flimteiouW lih&tMte*  of  ifc&i 
boyish  officer  wi thpto #>0 ltd  etOtfdi on . Dr. 
Bpmet  was  of  great  service  te  tho  eo&ftiry. 
ffe,  lodmteft  a rttJ!Hw5r  &xid  at  the 

close  *>f  the  war  -Whjr  toade  judge  xj#  tbc 
Ctmrfi  of  Common  ftestty  and  prfckdont’  6f 
tJte  State  Medical  Society  He  wst*  fr.graud*- 
«6tt  of  i he  eete  brated  prelate  Bfoti**#  Barnet, 
ami,  Mk*'  him*  u maa  of  remarkable  forue  of 
character*  Hi  a m\i?  Judge  Jacob  Burnet* 
vuMi  one  Uf  th*  founders  of  Cincmnati  and 
out?  of  the  chief  formers  of  the  State  Crm- 
siltm ten  />£  Ohte,.  Another  eon,  David,  true 
the  President  nf  Texas  when  it  was  are*: 
pteblid‘  ' , o \ , 


Ogden,  of  Newark  (who  had  recently  been 
j epcrrintoioaed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province), 

: with  one  or  two  other*,. remained  loyal  tn  |he 
king,  and  retired  to  New  Stork*  while  A a rm 
; Ogden*  <t>f  Elisabeth  (afterward  Governor  of 
the  State  and  president  jpf  the 
Matthias  Ogden,  the  cele knifed  brigadier- 
general,  aid  many  o#ber  brandies  of  tide 
family,  took  tip  urmsin  defense  of  the 
country,  There  Were  inn rocacrabJe  skini;i>ik- 
: and  a bout  Newark  and 
Elisabeth,  eouM  never  he 

taMh  Til*  battle  of  Springfield  was  perhaps 
one  of  ike  auoat  memorable  on  record.  U 
w4a  during  the  heat  of  t he  content  that  Her. 
Mr.  Caldwell,  the  eimptarti  oftux*  of  the  Elte- 
jihetfetew-n  regimeate.  finding  that  the  men 
wore  getting  shell;  cvf  warding  .ffcr 
Joakliy  galloped  to  the  clkdrch  hear  bjr*  and 
hrotight  hack  an  annftil  of  fmalm-bbokti, 
Ahmiting,  as  he  banded  i hem  around,  ^Ndw 
put  Watte  into  them,  beys  ?-* 

I The  winter  of  17S0  whs  noted  tor  the  se- 
verity of;  the  polit  The  rivets*  Newark 
Bay.flndi^ren  the  harbor  of  New  York,  were 
eKwd  witb  solid  ice.  An  arm  yr  with  all  tte 
artillery  and  baggngeyemild  cross  »9  easily 
a*  upon  the  firm  earth*  The  most  terrifip 
HtorinA  aiidetl  to  the  distress  of  the  tuhiibH- 
ante,  the  «uow  fulibg  ap  uMtiwy  <lircetton. 
No  appfi>u«:ii  fu  mvh teml^ratnre 
lu«  been  kuowo  In  thte  rthnate  kihro  ihat 
time,  eit  bpr  ht  wboh  the  NdHh  Eiyer 
was  ftoien  nvcr  >o  that  jiersomi  to 

Jersey  City  oh  the  ice  lor  three  days,  add  .a 
8 a tiers  step  wtte  eHtubli^heil  niiit  w^yfur  I'e- 
freehinentev  • v!  ' 1 / 

Thu  afttmtion  of  Newark  nru??pr^l  it  a 
elumoif  mkrk  for  foraging  ahd  ittitnuiding 


Among  fho5S  who  joined  the  army  and 
•wvm;'^nfaV nhti^  vyiftrutg  Sv  penning- 

ten,  aifrrwnrd  ftovernof  of  the  State.  He 
was  $oi to  youngs  and  hie  first  service  was 
as  a non -com  ndsHiOTied  officer  in  a company 
of  artillery.  In  one  of  the  battles  General 
Knox  found  him  almost  alone,  loading  and 
On r-u  a pi€-ce  of  artillery  with  soch  signal 
bravery  that  he  procured  his  promotion  at 
onto  to  tlse  rank  of  first  lieutenant  of  au 
artillery  company  in  the  field. 

The  Ogdens  were  divided  Judge  David 
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parties.  The  British  troops  came  over  from 
New  York  in  1777,  and  plundered  every  house 
of  any  consequence  in  the  place.  They  en- 
tered the  Ogden  mansion,  ou  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Court  streets,  then  one  of  the 
most  costly  private  homes  in  the  State,  and 
stripped  it  of  every  thing.  They  ripped 
open  hods  and  scattered  the  feathers  in  the 
air  in  order  to  take  the  ticks  along  with 
them  for  clothing.  They  pulled  a danger- 
ously sick  son  of  Justice  John  Ogden  out  of 
his  bed  and  grossly  abused  him,  broke  desks 
and  furniture  which  were  too  heavy  to  carry 
off,  wantonly  destroying  important  papers. 
The  more  they  were  entreated  to  desist,  the 
more  indecent  they  became.  They  burned 
the  next  house.  It  belonged  to  Benjamin 


air  from  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Eliza- 
beth, which  had  been  fired  by  another  Brit- 
ish party  unknown  to  the  Newark  visitors. 
The  latter  were  alarmed,  and  hastily  re- 
treated, taking  along  with  them  several 
prisoners  who  had  been  captured  in  at- 
tempting to  defend  tbeir  families,  among 
whom  was  Judge  Joseph  Redden » one  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  who  was 
compelled  to  follow  the  soldiers  on  the  ice 
in  his  nightshirt.  Just  before  they  reached 
Powles  Hook  a blanket  was  thrown  about 
him,  but  he  died  in  a few  days  in  conse- 
quence of  his  inhuman  treatment. 

Many  a brave  patriot  sleeps  bis  last  sleep 
in  the  old  grave-yard  “behind  the  old  par- 
sonage,71  ou  Broad  Street;  that  is,  he  did 


sleep  there  until  the  resurrection  which  was 
instituted  a few  years  ago  by  the  march  of 
improvement.  A smooth  passageway  now 
leads  from  street  to  street  through  this  sa- 
cred inclosure,  and  a great  pile  of  ancient 
headstones  upon  one  side  of  it  tells  the 
story  which  my  pen  refuses  to  reveal. 
Standing  beside  this  expressive  pile,  my  eye 
fell  upon  the  following  epitaph : 

Here  lyeth  the  relique* 

Of  a re&l  saint 

Who  suffered  much  for  Christ 
And  did  not  faint 

And  when  his  nee  was  ran 
Ending  hi*  story 

He  sweetly  passed  through  death 
To  endless  glory. 

Patrick  Falconer  aged  33  yean  died  June  syf  167a. 


Coe,  who,  with  his  aged  wife,  was  insulted  I 
with  such  fury  that  they  lied  through  the 
back-door  for  tbeir  lives.  Mr.  Coe  threw  a 
bag  of  gold  into  a patch  of  weeds  as  he  rah, 
which  was  subsequently  recovered.  The 
houses  of  Samuel  Pennington  and  Josiah 
Beach  were  robbed  of  every  thing,  even  to 
the  family  clothes.  The  Tories  fared  no 
better  than  their  neighbors.  Some  of  them 
had  their  shoes  taken  from  their  feet.  On 
another  occasion,  January  25, 1780, 500  Brit- 
ish troops  came  over  in  the  night  on  the  ice. 
After  helping  themselves  to  every  thing  they 
wanted  and  many  things  they  did  not  want, 
and  distressing  the  inhabitants  generally, 
they  burned  the  academy  on  the  Upper 
Green.  Just  then  the  flames  shot  Into  ilia 
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A few  graves  stall  remain  undisturbed,  but 
the  dark  stones  which  mark  them  lean  this 
way  and  that,  as  if  in  perpetual  expectancy 
of  the  same  fate  as  their  fellows.  The  red 
brick  walls  on  every  side  are  totally  devoid 
of  reverence.  Men  whistle  while  they  make 
chairs  and  pianos  in  the  overlooking  win- 
dows. The  heroes  of  the  past  are  forgotten. 

Another  and  less  ancient  burial-place  is 
in  the  rear  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
opposite.  It  is  overgrown  with  rank  grass, 
and  now  and  then  a monument  cants  side- 
ways, and  a head-stone  has  toppled  over, 
but  its  finely  cut  marble,  its  soft,  shade,  and 
its  fresh  flowers  show  that  it  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  present  generation.  It  has,  how- 
ever, an  atmosphere  of  unrest,  as  if  it  could 


lavished  freely  in  all  directions.  Mount 
Pleasant  is  more  cheerful  than  Greenwood, 
and  it  has  the  same  general  appearance  of 
respectability  aud  comfort. 

It  wra»  many  years  after  the  Revolution 
before  Newark  recovered  from  her  losses. 
Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  few  buildings  of  importance  had 
been  erected,  and  the  population  nnmbered 
less  than  three  thousand.  There  were  but 
two  churches,  and  the  town  shepherd  tend- 
ed his  flocks  in  pastoral  style.  Hotels  were 
in  the  ascendant,  however,  and  Newark  was 
better  supplied  in  that  particular  than  she 
has  ever  been  since.  To-day  the  city  of  on© 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  inhabitants 
can  not  boast  of  a single  hotel  of  any  note. 


HI 


not  repose  perfect  confidence  in  the  spirit 
of  the  ago.  Ominous-looking  edifices  hover 
painfully  near.  The  whir  of  machinery  and 
the  screech  of  the  locomotive  disturb  the 
silence  and  covertly  threaten  all  peaceful 
slumber.  Who  can  predict  that  the  final 
waking  is  far  remote  t 
Mount  Pleasant  is  one  of  several  ceme- 
teries in  the  city  and  vicinity,  and  occupies 
about  forty  acres  of  fine  rolling  land  on  the 
Passaic  River.  It  is  laid  out  with  great 
taste,  and  has  all  the  harmony  and  pleas- 
antness of  a park.  The  monuments  are  no- 
ticeable for  their  variety  and  beauty.  Or- 
namental trees  thickly  shade  the  winding 
avenues,  and  flowering  shrubbery  is  dis- 
posed and  cultivated  with  care.  Money  is 


The  Gifford  House,  owned  by  Archer  Gifford, 
corner  of  Broad  and  Market  streets,  was  for 
many  years  as  well  known  to  Southerners 
as  the  St.  Nicholas  at  a later  date.  It  vras 
the  head-quarters  of  gentlemen  of  fortune 
who  hunted  for  amusement;  upon  its  sign 
was  painted  a pack  of  hounds,  with  the 
sportsmen  on  horseback  arrived  at  the 
death,  the  fortunate  hunter  holding  the 
fox  by  the  hind-legs.  The  Ailing  House, 
od  Broad  just  below  Fair  Street,  was  not- 
able as  the  residence  of  several  conspicuous 
Frenchmen,  among  them  Ch&teaubriand, 
who  there  conceived  Th*  Genius  of  Chris- 
tianity— one  of  the  most  impressive  displays 
of  his  intelligence.  Talleyrand,  the  exiled 
Bishop  of  Autun,  spent  tho  greater  part  of 
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g|jg^iigggi  During  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
^ eralship  of  Gideon  Granger, 
serious  irregularities  occurred 
in  the  distribution  of  letters ; 
WMX&Bm  i and  as  the  business  was  not 
% Jw®'  4 ‘Vet  *yet€U»Atized,  with  its 
k y*  ‘ agents,  detectives,  etc,,  he  de- 

fy^ ! tenuined  to  travel  in  disguise 
JSS'!  - A over  his  mail-mutes,  in  order 
fnl  ' X*\  t0  discover  what  contractor 

was  remiss  in  the  perform- 
ance  of  his  obligations.  Gen- 
era*  humming,  t he  New  Jersey 
mail  contractor,  was  privately 
it  IHM  informed  of  the  movements  of 
f his  superior  by  a friend  in  the 

^enera^  Post-office,  and  in* 

| 1 3|r  s true  tod  his  negro  driver  how 

;g:  | j to  proceed  when  he  should 
I©  s r;  happen  to  have  a passenger 
6S3'"  -j  answering  to  a certain  de- 
® I scription.  Not  long  after, 
(*ranPer  entered  the  stage  at 
Powles  Hook  (now  Jersey 
City),  and  Sumbo,  with  a wise 
countenance,  mounted  to  his 
; : seat,  and  gathering  np  his 

>V  ~ reins  gave  his  horses  a tre- 
mendous crack  of  his  long 
-$&?  whip.  Away  they  bounded 

with  fearful  celerity  over 
corduroy  road.  Presently 
Granger  put  his  head  through 
HHEBKpP  the  window  and  requested  the 

driver  to  go  slower.  “Can 
not  do  it*,  Sir;  I drive  the 
* United  States  mail/*  was  the 

re.)  reply,  accompanied  by  anoth- 

er crack  of  the  whip  over 
the  heads  of  the  leaders.  Again  and  again 
did  Grauger  beg  and  implore  the  obdurate 
darky  to  moderate  his  speed,  and  every 
time  came  the  response,  “Can  not  do  it, 
Sir;  I drive  the  United  States  mail,”  with 
renew  ed  application  of  the  whip.  Granger 
did  not  recover  from  the  bruises  of  his  John 
Gilpin  ride  for  weeks,  and  was  quite  satis- 
fied that  one  contract  was  honestly  fulfilled. 

The  two  cities  are  now  connected  by  four 
railroads,  over  which  one  hmidred  and  two 
regular  passenger  trains  pass  each  way  dai- 
ly. The  people  of  Newark  can,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  take  their  choice 
of  eight  railroad  trains  which  will  leave 
for  New  York  within  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

The  entrance  to  Newark  from  New  York 
by  either  of  these  modern  routes  presents  a 
bewildering  scene.  Ugly  yellow  and  brown 
wood  and  diugy  brick  buildings  of  every 
size  and  style  since  the  flood  seem  to  run 
together  and  overlap  each  other  in  one 
magnificent  hodge-podge  of  duet  and  buzz. 
Tall  chimneys,  which  1 am  free  to  pronounce 
the  most  inveterate  smokers  in  the  known 
world,  are  chasing  each  other  like  a band 
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of  rowdies.  Owe  of  the  yatmget  and  moitf. 
Uarujg  of  the  railroad  companies  hast  seen 
fit  to  elevate  ih*  track  into  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  roof# ; you  can  ! ook  do  mi  a# 
from  a balloon  into  the  wilderness  <\f  jfaefb- 
Thru  Beit  f&y..  are  none  %h»  wiser,  for  fclto 
looking,  Th&  fault  is  wot  in.  the  wivut  of 
cotiSpRuotis  8ifgn*-~ rather  in  their  oonnt> 
lese  number.  They  tu i*}d£ee  themselves 
for  your  mysti&rati oo^  *h if  alt^  stares  in 
great  leioc.ni  from  the  front  of  & church- 
orguo  ratabUsbment,  and  *^l£tT no rn -coated 
T>u>iMxy<wv  from  the  middle  of  a 
Inm be.r  yard.  Thor  isf  *&  near  a*  you  can 
fi*  it  in  ypnr  mind  after  the  train  stops. 

Almost  •every  tiling  is  made  in  Newark 
that  is  made  by  man,  Take  a tour  among 
the  workshops,  ami  you  will  no  linger  wou- 
d>?s*  why  Ne  wark  banks  never  fuilf  why  New- 
ark insurance  eompamoo  am  tk%  s&  fat  in 
the  miitfitry,  and  why  Newark  bflfc&is  rare- 
ly atdah-  Von  will  speedily  Seam  it>  enjoy 
the  untidy  stroM*  and  sidewalk*  fa  the 
novelty  of  trading  iv  sottml  Srtanr.ial 
basis.  There  am  pwtaligions  manufactories 
of  hat&*  silks,  iron- win'*',  soap,  fin,  brushes, 

yterim^nigines, and  wbatevsf  eW U J^lurett 
by  the  civiii^sd 
'.mill  ions  of  our  ram  ( T 7 

The  records  of  the 
Pat/Mit-ofhc*  sht»w 
that  Newark  Iwt a 
contributed  tuore 
us>9  ful  in  ren  tioii  & to 
iiidustnai  progress 
than  any  other 
American  dty,  la  ^7%, 
oue  year  (J873)  cip- 
ward  -.of  one  hub- 
dred  patents  wei# 
issued  tb  Newarkors 
ufaiie.  In  the  iron  ''’Mi 
and  machinery  far- • . /|v 
tories  you  am  icon-  ^ 
stnntiy  sarproied  7^ 
with  the  inminia- 
bit  benefits  confer-  ■:& 
red  upon,  modern  ;is 
society  by  Invent-  39 
lye  minds o Herbert  W 
Cottrell  orfgtnjited 
a wonder  - w orh i ng / ® 
machine,  called  th^  sj$| 
diamond  atone  band  Wi 
Hd  w;v  ’wbibh  wilVc^if 

f&as  ,,^iiite',is  f6ad-  ;«B 
iiy  as  the  com- 
mim  saw  separates 
wbj^d*  Be  ; t> 

ted  imotbAr  ttin-  Tfe 
chine  by  which  iiny  jM 
kidd  of  atone  #*ity  ^§1 
bit  ©niamntt<^I  »e~ 
cotdibjjj  to  the  fan- 
cy of  flu?  architect ; 


and  Aha  a polishing  machine*  which  k the 
tttoai  perfect  device  known  for  polishing 
bvvBf  kud  itregiiiAi  stone  snrfaciss. 

The  making;  of  lel^gmph  lust nirnentr  has 
beer  att^ded'  wl;th  uiipiirtant  ihvtntioiiju 
Thonma  A.  Edison  originated  the  Gold  and 
Stock  Exchange  iodJcator,  used  iw  Wall 
StroHt.  Thirty -six  hundred  of  these  hayn 
been  made  in  Newark  during  the  last  three 
years,  ma  ay  of  which  have  Iieeti  exported  to 
Europe,  where  tlielr  use  is  cormtautly  Ui« 
ereasingv  Mr.  Ediaon  ftlso  in\"eoted  the 
quadruple#  t^l^graph,  by  wfeiclt  deTfco  four 
messages  me  jitof  one  wu^  ib  vaxious 

directions  st  th©  vsame  moment  withimt  in- 
U^rforence  with  each  other,  Tb^  tarmt  ini- 
portfttit  result  of  Mr.  Edison^  genius  and 
inventive  skill,  however,  la  the  Ahierican 
automatic  telegraph  ay  stem,  \y  wbkh  one 
vdrn  is  made  to  transmit  as  much  intelU- 
genoe  as  tlilrty  or  fu^n*  Murrse  wires.  It  is 
succv ssfully  working  between  New  York 
and  Washington,  add  In  fbe  British  Post- 
oftke  between  Liinddn  and  DubliUj,  and  upon 
the  siBnuayim?  bd^graph  firnut  Falmouth, 
England,  to  Tigo,  gpaiu.  [j\  ;,  ‘ ;7; 

The  Baxter  engine  te  anothef  our- 
X . i,  gr^wtii  of  Newark  genaus.  The 
1 inyentoT  has  Terentiy  ♦.chfeved 
| a Zfi li  ‘Tti r ees^  fid  f|j&  dp" 

<>»:,  Vi.M>  ytj  ft.v.oi  \V, 

y'  ,7  7 v ^Bnbb/.vatii,  tv.w  whfcj> ifo#  Ijojr.vs- 


•ikkntt;  nt  Xdw  Vock  hoe  *uortW 
(itoi  v . * A4 lho,bftp.  WV?/'/ 

il  ckiNViJgh  v^rlUW 

d^Y.%?top.»ivl  tire*- 

uiav^yi?  Af  tv.e -tr;iya  Ahit  >U*cv 
phftfhtnfcu  He  inw*  oiigMiuted 
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imparted  from  certain  e hem- 
ic it  la  used  In  dyeing,  supposed 
to  give  it  greater  durability 
anil  complete  freedom  from 
the  ravages  of  iaaecte.  But  l 
must  not  dwell  longer  yyipn 
the  Newark  indnsf  ries,  which 
are  legion.  I might  earily  fall 
a volume-  I will  only  add  iu 
this  connection  that  Newark 
has  the  largest  morocco  fac- 
tories and  the  most  important; 
biitton-workii  in  tlm  United 
State*. 

Ne  w ark  illostratca  the  valuo 
■ of  fciorals  in  art-  Her  pn*dnc~ 

• a &'  • at  smifom  . excels 
lenne,  and  they  Are  of  such 
diversity  that  an  industrial 
- ;|§j&  exhibition.  ;h  oho  of  the  earab- 
fished  i nst i tntlona  of  the  city. 
W’  ft  ***  hech  dpcc'iiiliy  success  * 
fill,  attracting  ti&nonal  at- 
r • tcotfon.  Its  buildings  or* 

K||9R||p  •. ' large,  covering  some  ! two 
|PHS^  - ■ percs,  . They  ore  titled  up 
bandsouudy,  and  the  display 
r ■■■>.■' \*  such  that  it  Is  a jwrporual 
so  uree  of  w onder  to  t fa  e v i si  tor 
how  a single  city  con  furnish 
so  large  a variety  of  man  u fac- 
tored artfrlcB  froth  £u?r  own 
Jim* ts.  A similar  nsauit  wo»jld 
IjurnHy  he  possible  m any  other  vity  in  the 
world, 

EixcK^pt  at  the  opposition,  Newark  affords 
very  alight  facili ties  for  evening  €ut«cit«in- 
a)jE*ot;  . Concerts  and  lectures  hso*  » fair 
share  of  patronage  during  the  winter  sea- 
om  theatre  la  sustained.  New* 
f v^k  fc  t*>o  hear,  however,;  for 

fire  j^contolgordetit  of  artists  and  actors, 
add  Newark  is  well  initiated,  and  mooting 

&«  far  »\s  re$l  excellence  is  concern  ed.  The 
ptcjfta  nf  Newark  is  cordially  supported  in 
the  Induction  of  several  dally  aiwl  weekly 
\wfmkh*  notwitbahuMlmg  the  infchtx  of  the 
papcf»  with  tfifcir  triple  aheets. 
Newark  has  a weiUaiifTcautwi  library  Vmt- 
taitiiug  over  &ty)(J0  rfti^faUy  ^dedt^iy^dl- 
«nm^,  a^nd  it  occupies  a trail  yv  located 

and  pleasant  edilice  xxf  its  oww.  The  New 
J erse y H mt imcul  Suewc v i. n $t ate  imtitu- 
tndi  ) has  its  home  and  its  library  heir,  ami 
fteu.  Ihitcr  is  & favorite  resort  for  sebtdurx* 
The  cbaririih  r.f  Newark  arc  tuone  inter- 
Voting  than  urnmniuM*  * The  wants  of  the 
sufferiug  poor  are  as  fully  met  oa  elsewhere. 
Ahi«;h  leads  me  to  observe  that  eiwto  *m 
cvfr«*me  rlestitutktft  are  lens  frequent  than 
in  njost  ot  our  targe  cities,  I -mi  ted  the 
Orphan  Asy  1 tun  nod  f lie  FVvate  Horn*,  U4id 
ope  /*r  two  iiiriilK^l  instifitriune  which  jbkv»y 
nrikvn  since  i h*>.  beguiuhtg  r*f  the  century. 
T.W';.ir%ii8tsr.  $Ibtt»u  faaa  jtisi  celebrated  its 
twenty-seventh  birthday  with  gu  elegant. 


**«.  Kuwtr. 


never at  valuable  machines,  among  which 
i»  ft’  sa-w  for  cuttiilg  Srne^rdar  bovtds  m 
the  outer  rims  of  oblong  wooden  £ramee 
for  stove  plntfc/rms.  /The-'  feidenso-  car- 
ri  age  marmfnetorios  of  Nowuric  liuve  t&v* 
ailutionivieil  the  wh«jle  art  of  carfiftg^  tn^k- 
lug  tteiughotii  iht  •'world,  hy  hmobeem^ 
neori y every  uupro  v nn vet 
thirds  of  a ^niury.  The  g4^4  and  stotu 
sTneltiug  Ptwl  tetiii  ingV;wb^k  fn  the 

amcmhf  :Uid  qnhHfy  <>f  their  omduetiems* 
those  of  any  ether  eity  in  the  JurKh 
iliery  tmd hardware  havehieien  the  mmuitt  of 
distrlhnHng  immertee  wealth.  Thy  ,grvM 
lodiA  robber  • factories  have  a world  * vide 
neputatitno  The  aoiuufivitnre  of  «‘eJialoid 
i\s&  become  ,\n  uu porta ut  industry,.  This 
new  mni^rial  <»  pmluced  by  a chenn  bgl 
;prncns4.  from  cellnio^e,  ope  hf  the:  sntistancvB 
wUieh  coustUote  the  efcllaiar  fissuo  of 
}jhwiU,  h0Uig  that  whieh  fonua  tho  walls  or 
sblee  t*f  the  vegetahie  V-VIfet  .If.  is  wUd, 
hajil,  and  elastic.  It  k'  transparent  like 
pale  amber,  pMit  rpay?  be  colored  auy  hpe  dr 
tint.  It  Is  adapted  in  take  the  place  of 
hard  mbU.*r,  hud  is  substituted  fnr  .i voryy 
coral,  amber,  and  jet.  It  is  •iseil  iir  dental 
iVbit^s,  combs,  jewelry,  hum  css,  and.  npuiy 
dthvr  miuLninghV  A ttevntly  ^tsHbhvd 
jiiiiustry  is  tfy;  j^rwinetfoii  of  tlic  C^kdmUed 
■dBtisnia  fenrh^r^  H \*  not  W imitation, 
1m t the  gapuiiie  IM.  dlstitigoishing 

cliaraetoristie  of  wMcb  ie  a p^rplihr  oilmr# 
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fMmdroo*  thlddfC has  flooded 
Nfc  wisyfc,-  dropping  'into  all  the  vacant  lots 
afenfr  !&■*  factories,  and  spreading  itself 
over  the  flats  in  the  m&l  and  the  bill*  to 
the  sftOtbweaf,  nMil  it  numbers  about  <•«'©* 
the  voting  poimlatiteb  Between 
ye^  'iSsSO.  .and  l$3>  the  ihcvea^  was 
mxifcty  per  vent.  The  {taman  quarter  on 
fcktf  Mila  is  ooe  of  the.  interesting  features 
of  tka.  city*  / . A,  section  of  nearly  two  miles 
square  is  a snug,  .compact,  well -paved  city 
Within  a city/ giving  evidence  of  neither 
poverty  nor  riches.  The  Germans  who  dwell 
hete  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  factories, 
hid;  nearly  nil  ow»  their  houses.  They 
built.  lO  Btiit  their  ccnvenUvTicei  at  <h!»1  dates 
and  with  varied  means,  hence  there  is  very 
little  WifmuUy  In  the  block*.  They  live 
iK^mnitilcnBy,  and  mn> . mm&$<  itwmM* 
habit#  mftiQnrmm  m ev- 

*Ty  side.  The  women  entry  heavy  handiest 
.great  baskets,  and  sometime  barrels,  upon 
their  head**  At.  noon  yoa  will  see  women 
and  chiid-ten  rutming  across  the  atreet#  and 
op  mid  fern  With  pitchers  in  their hands 
They  are  going  foe  kg:er-beer  to  drink,  with 
their  dinners,  which  m as  indispensable  m 
the  dinner  itsel i Arid  none  of  them  need 
to  go  far.  Th*re  are  eight  or  ten  immense 
breweries  within  the  district.  Ope/pb  lar- 
ger, perhaps,  than  the  others,  ha#  a atiWel- 
lur,  arched  after  the  Utah  net:  of  » ho  fJuicin- 
nnii  wihe-ccllars,  and  extendi  n£  &>  a great 
disf  ahbc  under  the  bidhiihgs  and  sidMv^lk&r 


new  brick  buihltag  In  tk^  upper  p^irt  of  tlia 
city,  It  reminded  ton  of#  beautilhi  portrait, 
by  Rembrandt Peale,  c»f  tfc* gifted  fodder  of 
the  first  charitable  society  &t  Newark,  it 
was  Mrs.  Kinney,  the  Aanghtbr:  'pf  to  Will- 
iam Burnet,  arid  tn^her 
Kinney  lady  who  was  a star  in  the  social 
and  intellectual  world  uf  tor  day,  *s  well 
us  a writer  and  a th^ogigh.  It  was  she 
who  instituted  the  &rst  Sahhath-sehoolB  in 
the  city,  When  Mrs.  Washington  traveled 
from  V ifgi ni a to  Cattpbrtdgp,  Massach usettJS, 
in  1115,10  her  own  eonreyru)ce-*a  a chariot 
and  fdtfry  with  black  pi^tilions  la  ficarifct 
and  white  livcri^” — she  spent  the  night 
of  November  2P  at  the  house  of  Dr*  William 
Burnet,  on  Broad  Street/  pad  Mrs*  Kinney, 
thou  in  her  sweet  teens,  was  due  of  “the 
party  of  ladies  aod  geatletneaf>  who  escort- 
ed Mrs.  Washington  toward  JJobb’e  Ferry 
the  next  morning,  sto  occupying  a seat  be- 
side the  latter  in  hpt  t^rrfage,  Fourteen 
years  later,  when  Mrs,  Wm»h j ngton  journey' 
ed  to  New  York  froxo  Menu t Vernon  to  join 
her  husband  after  he  tVas  electee}  president 
of  the  fjhitAMl  States,  Mm  Si navy  was  one 
of  the  honored  tW  who  attended  har  fVoni 
Philadelphia  to  Elizabeth.  8He  was  on  fi s- 
miliftr  terms  with  the  ladies  <<f  the  w Be  pub- 
Ih-aa  Court/1  but  her  tendencies  Were  chief- 
ly h>  the  direction  of  Christian  usefhlneas. 
r.Vot*  was  rtooio  year#  in  Cincinnati,  where 
Hl-ii*?  Was  a^tiv^*  iA  founding  institutions  of 
kcutf^idhn&v,  which  have  been  aUnimt  as 
fruit  thi  as  feriat?ois  of  love  in  Newark, 
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bead*  of  .ibo  Ibatoi xig  beverage  Th*>  prepsV  But  I must  pas*  on.  The  suburb*  am  al- 
ratsoti  of tkiV  liti bile .C«r  -tUife.  tiid.f^kAW  “ n»o^i'  ai»'  intending  as  the  lily  The 

Yv»u  imvo  hut  of  the  Passaic,  »V»r  oorf 

^yui&imn % mih  him-  br  frdjrn  the  bridge*  am  IU^^  >Vt  b krtlorical 
and  *$f&&ryb  tU«  ( tirid  a£a<kjiat!cmgu  In*  irtj&y  limes 
ery  d^taB  of  the  wort  j#  fraa  owned  tipnn  the  east  by 

a heather  of  General  \V«iir^  c%f  Quebec*  mem- 
0 _.w.„.  nryv  Who  was  a sportsman,  2nd  laid  out 

tlvo  Germ : great  deer  parks,  and  beaut  liied  h\»  pmp- 
get  a hies  for  the  { erty  with  the  choicest  of  flower*  ami  tw 
women  j One  of  the  first  olyects  of  iuteroat  as  yon 
■ ^',ve  the  «moke  of  the  town  is  a Kearny 
jw  as  if  is  called,  the  stately  homo  of 
j ibe  late  bravo  and  lamented  General  Philip 
It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
The  hucksters  j iun»  of  denser  shade,  reached  by  a winding 


ificeaahiit  and  skilled  labor., 
to  see  the  'k&tthy  boil 
dred  and  tf  ftr  barrels 
hirttj  *ri  tlt/wh  i ok  *Av 

is  oondnr ted , k>  evp  ripce  ydn,  th at  art,  if 
mtt  poetry*  may  Iteurish  among  hops. 

Wherever  there  is  room,  i' 
have*  gartleim.  iwid  raise  vcu  . 

Ni«vark  niurket..  At  early  da  Wn  the  s 

may  he  seen  driving  their  omvhor«e  wagons  [lea v 
into  to  writ.  the  Newark  mar-  j Castle, 

knt.  m a ;^Hftsfty<  The  building  pniper  is 
C4m9fj^ih^:;o^’;ihe  ciui ah  fr&s t from  Broad  j Kearny 

Street  the  length  of  .a  , j^jjjty  1 1 _ 1 |f  J I j | I | I 

have  their  ''0^  Broad  Street.  1 aveune  from  the  loam  stmt 

Umi>r  a great  shed  0 the  right 'of.  the  tnar-  j Nearly  opposite,  upon  the  worrit  hank 
ket  VoiUdhig,  toe  svvmuuv,  perched  on  high  • of  the  river,  stun  its  the  Jau'joo*  old  mmiMOu 
seats,  mib  their  warns  cnrelndy  «nangeil j known  as  *'  Cockloft  Half  * The  mam  part 
about  them,  kbit  wlbW  tln&ir  customers  j of  the  building  is  overawe  hundred  ami  lifry 
gather*  . i v • j years  4d„  although  it  has  been  f iemi  jrmi 

Newark  takes  pride,  and  justly  in  her  [ruudernteed  until  **  Punter  Cockloft: M him- 

jsolf  would  hanlly  recogulJKe  it  should  h A rc- 
turn.  It  was  built  by  the  Gouvenifcnr*>  a 
• Tbrk.  family  of  Bngueuot  urigto;  wbo 

• *•  ' <nvmni  an  oxtean<Vv"e  plantation  in  tlwt.vi*. 

einityj  and  through  wiviov  it  descended  to 
^ rpfe;<  Gouverneur  Kcnable.  The  iatier,  u 

^ h>r,  rcSMled  there  for  many  years  with  his 
Atmf  - ' • • • VM^V" eervantSu '*t  which  period  it  was  the  favor- 

i te  resort,  of  Irviog,  Panldingt  And  other  of 
fitvroti  of  New  York;  and  it  was  wh*re 
- - ^ ; i A v i ' M»e  tv i tty  papers  -vrmv  coiioocl^xl  whVrh 

\ ^ V;  , Jv  ' loonUdy  appeuartMl  u to  vex  ami  charm  th*r 

• ’r  ' : \ ' •<  ; town."  "fho  st'aniMcr-howso,  so  eftsn  quot. 

?•?<> J ed,  )ias  passed  away^  b«t  & jKjiacU  sketch 

; was  ^ecuired  by  Mi.  JUi^T..  InTore 

it«  hnaldeiubiitiort  for  the  opetdug  of  a new 
streetv  It  was  Octagimal  in  shapie,  some 
‘ " . •*:  *••'  ' : .eighteen.'  feet  m diameter,  tdabotoiVIy:  oraa- 

' rncntrd,  its  dm'xr  ft.penhig  npon  the  Poewtaic. 

sr**«^ao**fc,  oookuvft  ntLt-  jt&w  wimlnwfr  lookfd  xnUn/L  that  the 

prtptietor,  m Irrinp  mys, #+ might  have  all 


t hem  all.  Perfect  order  fvigmi.  if  is  said  distance  from  the 'honse,  ami  %rm  s 
that  the  Gorman  ehUdron  nro  more  r:acily  j tviih  drt,  iliore  w*a  notiiing  lit 
disciplinnd  fbah  any  olh^r  class.  Throe  ] thing?  to  on^s  solf.^  Tbc  Httle  e 
schools,  one  of  which  has  a thi>nsand  p«*  ] a private  wiixsceilar  a^dl  fbp  tao 
jiUs«  art  ooui|M9<sed''Chi^y  of  this.  seWment^  j ihodatniigi'-.'.bf : $i&y~phti$r$,  11 is  o 
and  there i*  a plentiful  sprinkUng  of  it  else-  i trnnk,  which  was  iiumbrtAliafcrf  b; 
vrhsiy,  it  is  that  the  system  of  public  £ ius  of  Iririugrb*  ^fU{  ^rtservod  ii 
edn'oatiOTt  ’ -mreivc^.  sneb  cnr^fid  nttentianr[  the  naatyndtn  / l ^ 
for,with  the  ^xC^ptiont>f  OunN^w^rk  Aca4- ] Ju^t  ,m>rth  ofAfooDt  Prtnsant 
i Uiy,  thev  city  contrtw  private  school* ; is  why rA  Itonry  W!lim*n  iJer>K>rt 
<>f  iifir  iiwpnrthmHv  j 

1 Imvo  noi  t^rgrtten  thtf  Kevrndc  has  a and  caitiei-o  hi«  trugrt  eiid.  Across 
Board  of  Trade,  which  has  rs^tWKl  thc^rtHn-  j aga4ri,  yoii  come  i*x  Hhi  birt  h-placf 
islpjg  ag#  of  setrn  yeurs,  or  that  tlm  oily  j j^ck  Dornjing^  amt  fhrgant 
cun  gv*  (to  res^  winter  nights  with  the.  J spring  bport  yi>nr  notice  at  every  1 
^Qitsiririakn^  .of  pnasosWitig  m*  of  the  tel-  [ The  c?W  Bchnylrr  «mnsionf  t>j>ppj 
organized  Fire  Departments  in  the  country,  i ville,  is  one  uf  the  most  ancient  of 
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mark*.  It  wis  bnilt  about  the  middle  of 
tie  iaat  pmlixty,  os  yqu  will  quickly  dissov'- 
*r  if  you  enter  it»  main  balt--«otn*  twenty 
foot  iG  width,  with  ulitique  paueiteg~*©<£ 
asceudite  grand  obi -faitldc«i^d  ^indiug 
staircase.  All  the  brick  used  La  tb*  con* 
Btrttotmn  wf  the  edifice  was . imported  freto ; 
Holland*  and  the  mortar  '*aa  a old. 
Anmt  8chnylerf  the  brother  of  Colonel  Peter 
: Hi*  •drwfc  Mayor  of  Albany,  bought 
a:  Uirg’C  tracd.  oVbtelLn  ihb  vicinity  iu  i*$5. 
He  soon  After  took  up  his  residence  here. 
One  day  a negro  slave  who  was  plowing 
ttmieA  up  a gre«nwb  heavy  Atone;  He  took 
li  to  hb  colter/  Wl*o  sent  j t to  'Eughtiid  ft# 
onalyzatxuu  It  wua  found  to  contain  eighty 
per  eeht.  (yf  eoppei.  The  avenue  to  wealth 
was  at  once  seized  upon, and  great  quantities 
of  the  on*  were  shipped  to  the  Bristol  cop- 
per and  brass  wterks  in  Schuyler, 

wbfbhg  <o  reward  the  lucky  slave,  told  bins 
th  Uaiuo  throe  things  which  be  most  desired, 
and  tb^y  be  given  him.  The  imio- 

«eut  teUiriv  kaktxl,  that  lie  might  re- 
xtiiM :fe  W i fetj.  long  as  be  Jived; 

ftbfcoiHi.  that  Uq might  ii2i ve  all  the  tobacco 
be  eodbV  and  thirds  that  he  might 

b*m*  a dfeswtug^p w ii  like  b is  uiasteyp.  with 
big  bnM»  huttcdb*  *•  Oh,  ask  fiw  some  thin# 
of  value.”  ftcMd  Delray ierv  The  negro  beei* 
tnted  t»  few  mi  u nite,  then  added,  #*  Please 
g»  v*  rue  a fttf/t?  otom  bbtere.* 

C'uloael  Peter  Schuyler  and  Colonel  John 
Schuyler,  the  tyr**  sou*  of  Areut  Schuyler, 
were  both  men  wi  hmrk;  John  continued 
the  working:  of  the  mine**  and  in  Iftf! 
;mi  tfugiue.  was  brought  otti  from  England 
to  fkciiitate  Qpe?atiuu«u  To  superintend 
tbi*  eugiue  camo  Ao$inh  Homhiow’er,  the 
father  of  the  late:  Cli  i of  J.  n>f  iee  Horn  bib  w - 
er*  of  Newark.  An  officer  visiting.  Colonel 
John  Scbtiyfcr  at  his  residence  *>h  the  jpas- 
Haic  in  ITTfi  gives  ns  a glimpse  of  the,  man- 
f.*'v  of  lit"  i*t  the  family,  who  had  fifty  or 
sixty  negro shrves,  bcsuiws  other  servants. 
Ite  describes  the  eminences,'  the  gro  voa,  the 
la^ns,  tb*  pruamentaVgaTflens,  ami  the  deer 
parka*  eputaibhig  # one  hundred  and  sixty 
head  «&£.  deprtn  H6  bang  very  magnificent. 
Cumne!  i&huyW  di  sti  ngn  bhed  him* 

self  m the  Prehttk  wet.  and  was  one  of  the 
heroes  who  entered  Montreal  when  that 
city  surrendered  to  the  British  in  17fiO,  His 
daughter  Catharine  W the  first  wife  of 
Archibald  Kennedy,,  Earl  of  Ctvsselb. 

A bridge  across  the  Passaic,  built  by  the 
three  counties  which  come  to  a jW#nt  here— 
Essex,  Hudson*  and  Bergen— will  bring  you 
to  H*lAb*U3<v  » peasant  lit  tie  village  of  two 
tiiooaiurd  ptmpfo  and  live  churches,  which 
was  ^nee  witbi^  tb^  limits  of  Newark.  The 
Jersey  City  W ater - w orks  are  eetfabl  ished 
near  this  hritlgy,  and  those  of  Newark  a lit- 
tle further  m\.  Von  Atop  to  ssk  if  all  tho 
people  of  tbeeis  places  drink  out  of  the  Pas- 
saic River.  Then  yon  coat  your  #ye  up  and 


m 


down  and  recall  to  memory  what  yoti  havo 
seen  along  it^  hunks*  mid  iromier  if  you 
shall  ^ver  he  thirsty  again.  Bu  t hark  l tlie 
bridge  tender  is  explaining  about  the  pumps 
&0d  the  reservoirs  and  the  filters,  and  you, 
* t to  your  bl  ock  of  in  formal  iou  obi 
lidhd,  viz,,  t hat  a lump  of  ice  will  purify  the 
impure  Water,  will  posgeas  your  $fi\t 
with  silence,  llbwinfieid  bhd  VfcditcliMr  lie 
woAtt  of  BeUeviile.  ond  Ate  mhch  larger  viU 
iages*  Mfifiitehiir  is  the  litghei  land  of  the 
two,  ami  is  huilditrg  u p tepidly, 

T ho  Oranges  — « whole  brehurd  t beui^- 
-•arft'.beyotid,  due  west  of  Newark,  and  occupy 
eve#  more  territory  fhau  ^ 
if  wtm  formerly  t^lkd  '‘Newark  Mountain.” 
A lughway  waa  hud  out  bj  order  of  the 
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town  of  Newihrk  tw  thm  Wbt  in  Imt 
m late  na.'lfiOt.i  Uui:  ^wdTftmilice  I'vcd  lure 
— Deacon  A^rihb^ Cram  ’{whoso  wite  was  a 
dattght??f  of  Rdlawt  Treat)  and  Edwwol  Buli. 
In  1710  %tw  ifebtf  religious  organizAtiou  was 
formed  oiiiled  the  >J  Momitoxii  Kordety;” 
w*hich  wu^  the  gemi  af  tbe  Firet  Treubytc- 
riau 

By  V^jr^oar,  from  the  nomer  vjf  Broa*l 
and  Market  streote  to  Orange  proper  < there 
are  some  eight;  «r  nine  railroad  Htaiiuus 
among  the  Ora  ages ),  tfte- ^ tiiho  b forty  miu* 
tttAk.  Vini  will  fe  puzjded  ^ know  w hero 
«nda  ami  Onuige  begins*  for  it  is 
one  continuous  city  to  the  end  of  the  amt*. 
Orange  is^iiw^hyjerHa-citytif  homes— J might 
any  with  ptopneiy  a city  of  villas.  There  • 
is  i*o  busings  done  here  beyond  what  sup* 
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plica  local  necessities,  except  the  m&nuf&c- 
taro  of  in  mmv  twenty-five  factories. 
Its  eltisena  ore  irbrcfiy  wealthy  New  Y or  li- 
ars, >uid  from  other  «Uias  vvlicvlova  the 
beauties  of  natural  aceoef*  and  plenty  af 
rooro,  It  is  lew*  aied  <&•  & msizmion  of  hills 
running  eofth  and  sooth;  with  a 

picturesque  chat#  c*f  tlpon  the 

Aide  of  the  mountain  nestles  Llewellyn  Park* 
which  carer  and  cost  have,  brought  to  a 
churttiiiig  degree  of  pv-rfaitioa,  Ihre  mount- 
«uh  Is  fVfcry  where  dotted  with  castles  and 
qo^fetge^  sqmjph^ed  by  highly  dnllivatwi 
grounds.  Driving  through  Orange,  y«6  will 
be  attracted  by  the  lumber  of  unique  ami 
haudsotna  ebnrch  edifices,  which  aoiun  to 
adorn  almost,  every  block.  Bet  if  you  de- 
scend to  dull  atatmtics,  you  will  discover 
that  there  is  only  oue  tw  every  six  or  serim 
hundred  Inhabitants.  You  will  also  be 


W the  rl^pdt  of  ft  conaiilerable  mmaeree, 
and  spacious  warehouses,  extensive  maria- 
factories,  attractive  cottages,  and  elegant 
mauBiona  have  sprung  up  fca  every  quarter. 
These  last  ore  planted  up.  tttid  down  thjB 
smooth,  wide,  leafy  streets*  in  n manucr 
must,  pleasing  to  the  f ju»tiiltoiu»  eye,  Eliz- 
abeth, although  originally  settled  % the 
Puritan  st^ook  Newark,  shortly  re- 
ceived snn;*3aidu»  to.  ifi  pppulhiiqu  from 
Et^and  ati^  ^ptlandr  wlio  were  saero*By 
taught  U*  tii  tin?  divine  right  of 

kiugtt  llnnee  two  elements,  by 

no  means  ootigetdak  f<«r  the  orgaidzalidn  of 
social,  ahd  ridigjoaa  imtitutiaus. 

Far  m was  tbo  jarge'r 
pud  mom  notable  place.  It  was  the 
deuce  of  tlxe  fysverndrs  and  fb^  raik^in  of 
the  guvervwvyk  It  was  where 
Assembly  met  anti!  ; iflfeg,  whtf*  /itcom- 
roenlusd  it*  kliwwtians  l^tw^eu  Itetth  Am- 
boy and  Buriuigicm..  Elizabeth  e^tsdiliahed 
the  first  schools  hi  Importance  in  the  States 
and  frotn  that  tmm  until  the  preaetrr  it  has 
been  h favorite  seat  gX  learning.  Its  pri- 
vate ttdinols  are  excellent,  and  m numerous 
A»  tb  supply  the  deficiency  of  »t»  industrial 
neighbor.  Eiunbeth  bus  through  all  its  his- 
tory beeo  t he  residence  of  pemoiis  of  distinc- 
tion . fcfonje  few  hon^A  ate  standing  which 


L&QtOON, 

A UtfAELcb  massive  oak  :to&  oil 

Hewed  down  of  W^‘^f$Rna-rj|ssi^^F 
Grotesquely  curiid;  across'  mr  Uj  : 

About  ltv  s^pvnvwisef  the  .led. 

In  writ hing  LWvqh(»mq#i  $gfd;  Gh  fclii  - 
They  crept  and  dung,  with  alow,  portentous 
sway  • v...;<;  / . . / / * ' V;$;.!x;  ; ;•  •. 

Of  dcadlv  coilg^  or  In  msttgrtstn  piny,  v V :• 
Keen  tpoguea  outfi&sheii,  \ WUt  ytiftoTw*  #kxrm 
and  gold.  C . , • 

Lol  as*  I gkacd,  f^m  out  milt  fisunmc  gyre 
There  loomed  a wiM,  Image,  all  asteam 
With  suniDglod  iWlwf  hoi  brtw,  a»4  eyeliaiL* 
dire. 

Big  with  the  anguish  of  the  hnmting  brain ; 

turnon's  forni,  IiaOCOon^  fateful  pain— 

A Iresooed  dream  on,  dickering  walls  of  fire! 

Pam,  H.  UjLjys. 


rat  miutj'i.rns  ±vwu 


Aoiitlep  with  ^ spirit:  of  inquiry  as  to 
why  ties  htile  ml  fine  on  tho  map  which 
encii^ioa  the  city: is  girt  m light,  when  then' 
is  so  jiuudr  ta  take  in.  Let  me  tell 
you  thA^  the  i>nmges  fmvn  hcul  tbeir  lit  tie 
private  qtmmfef  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
make 

By  a slightly  <drcuii<ia8  route  from  Oi-angc 
abvog  tiny  o.iif skirts  of  Newark  and  th rou gh 
; ^irvicq^hrri,; yon  coir©  to 

Elisabeth..’  Not  fhe  “oUl  horcmgh>,  of  Eli*- 
wb|&thtww^r  which  Wftd  fnerorporat^l  with 
murJb  pomp  and  clfautastanne  in  1740^  hat 
■ik  re»vilse<l  city  of  twenty  prosperous  years, 
wi  th  all  the  nmd^ni  improyem«at».  It  con* 
speicely  ft  ionUt  of  i ta  early  t*rtiUu:y> 
w<b  town  oftox  njrw.ither  haring  Iwen  grodu* 
from.  Its  ; but  what  It  has  lost- 

iu  acres  it  baa  mode  up  hi  population.  It 
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boeom  over  ad  inside  kereliief  of  the  finest 
and  sheerest  white  lawn,  and  a cap  to  match, 
with  neatly  crimped  borders,  guiltless  of 
lace,  or  that  exquisite  embroidery  which  my 
grandmother  wrought  so  swiftly  with  her 
long  shining  needles;  and  secondly,  as  the 
original  of  the  portrait  of  a wondronsly 
lovely  girl  that  hung  on  the  nnpainted  walla 
of  the  quaint,  old-fashioned,  Frenchified 
house  in  which  my  eyes  first  saw  the  light. 
Such  old  ladies  as  my  grandmother  exist  no 
longer;  they  have  passed  away  like  the 
fashions  of  her  gown  and  cap.  On  the 
wrinkled  faces  of  the  old  ladies  of  to-day 
dwells  no  such  summer  calm  of  golden  char- 
ity as  smiled  on  my  grandmother's  lips  and 
beamed  from  her  soft  eyes.  And  yet  she 
had  been  a beauty.  For  the  portrait  on 
the  wall  was  that  of  a woman  not  only 
rarely  beautiful,  but  of  one  who  might  have 
been  the  admiration  of  courtly  circles.  The 
beautiful  French  blonde  hair,  arranged  a la 


“ Here  the  needle  plies  Its  busy  task ; 

The  pattern  grow*,  the  weU-dcpIctod  flower, 
Wrought  patiently  Into  the  snowy  lawn. 

Unfolds  Its  blossom ; buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs. 
And  curling  tendrils  gracefully  disposed, 

Follow  the  nimble  Angers  of  the  fair— 

A wreath  that  can  not  fade,  of  flowers  that  blow 
With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay.* 

— Cowries:  The  Winter  Evening. 

u Ton  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 

Pillow  and  bobbins  alt  bar  little  store — 

Content  though  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  gay, 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day— 
Just  earns  a scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
lies  down  secure,  bar  heart  and  pocket  light* 

— Cowwua 

I AM  glad  that  my  grandmother  was  a 
lovely  old  lady,  and  that  she  had  been 
in  her  day  a beauty ; that  she  is  embalmed 
in  my  memory,  first  as  a sweet-tempered, 
gentle-mannered  woman,  as  unpretending 
in  her  words  and  ways  as  she  was  in  her 
plain  black  gowns,  always  made  in  the  same 
style,  with  a French  pelerine  crossed  on  her 
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and  womapiy  arcikiif  dWh  moot  uf ll  working 
with  it* e u feodl  e cuvmo*  ly«  The  wjueota  and 

open  ^ luck  sin* t adortted  her 

daughters*  Wt  .ter . ria1  rf * *^at 
'gowti¥:#e»-  jhifedL '•  wil&  •-  ^uu&irto 

^UkheSr  tit*  aft  ^ ttJtttVftg  .^MicsJ ‘ l«  i»w 
lost  The  mi  • ifetiij  ;^gi>  ^pte- 

fimU  one  apudm**n  of  my 
apeo  cut- work.  Mvitit  fc>f  th«  patieriefc,  geo  * 
tl*ues&t  add  r*tiee/iee  whiob  the  practice  cf 
that  tedmua  w*rk  taught  is  lost  with  tho 
lost  dtitchca.  :;  j ,;,  : , :'\  * 

My  graniimotlrer  wdtei  no  l$ce«  when  I 
was  a Ht&5  jj$p£/  but  wondrous  irew  the 
ii^dsVm*  ojf  nti|:%ue  ptiijots— d'JUigletem* 
and  M alines,  d'Argeutaa  and  Yemse  t>ml 
iTAleuton— wiiicli  were  contaiucd  ia  many 


P(m$&dmyj  %h&  brow  n eyes  to  mate IV,  mod- 
estly volled  by  their  long  ta$1f8& : the  toy*dy 
jf&io  ajiri’  bosom,  which  was, 
in  vicij  im  fully usposed  tor  mutiny  ky tfiev 
low,  Wqudrfe  [£Qp$g&  ot  her  iVieBs,  trimmtHd 
with:  M*>&  h coaf ; of  :QUt  - ViitiVe  point  * th© 
jew^krd^ihe and  the  rich  necklace 
told  the  9*wy  that  my  gwmbuiitXier  had 
bee  « in  ii er  day  a bali-wom,  it'  not,  a court, 
toeSttfy,  And  theiV-actitiwitfi  beauty,  by  l ighted 
a ) ways  becomes  the  eeosa  old  beldame  ( grand- 
moijm-}  living  her  petty  trui mplfa  *>ver  again* 
ami  bitterly  failing  at  the  changes  thftt 
hav©  token  place  since  Ok©  was  young.  But 
Viduietiluoa  tke  story  of  a life  s discipline  is 
told  in  one  little  incident; 
f*  Uz'audmantma/?  I said  one  day  as  I sat 


wiat  sixriteMtA  oiom**r 


at  her  ku©e,  “ why  did  you  look  down  when  j a beautiful  box  that  had  been  sent  to  her 
your  portrait  was  pai  dtu^g :t r 


from  time  to  lime  during  her  titty,  years-  cea- 
iilettce  In  America.  \>y  her  sister,  my  grami- 
aMt  ^rsaie,  who  ured  - ’JCMid* 

passed  jiito  the  hands  of  her  ahttdtWf*  *mi 
$£&  ej&ydreb,  bat  J;  bogoti  the  sliwf j of 
my  subject- over  them  forty 
ye&r*  uga,  before  the  family  distn button 
begins.  Some  of  those  lace©  were  then  four 
hnudn'd  years  ©ldrheir-kH>irs  tUat  bad .hwitu 
handed  down  from  mothers  to  daughter 
for  gem*. rations*  Most  of  my  grandmoth- 
i/r’a  Wyeis  ure  lost  now,  but  the  beattty  of 
the  few  that  have  been  preserve!  is  as 
thdcih  above  that  of  any  modern  lace  pro- 
tluctioti  as  a cathedral  of  the  llrst  three  cea- 
times  after  the  ftenaissanr©  surpasses  Iji 
the  grandeur  of  its  inspiration  the  dead, 


A faint  dusk  robe Jn  her  fadetl  cheek,  and 
size  woilod»  \ ; . ; > 

V toaua©  «iy  mothre  & wear  that 

not  look  tW  yoiinj^ ^ portrait  painter  iir  tho 
face  whHc^  vvon^  sueb  a It  m not 

naodost.” 

“ Wlto  .wa*  ifap  painter,  g^andum  tn 
** Ife  was  ntyt<  yciiir  graadpapa,  iny  ileaty’ 
— ondsiie  a%fi!h^;:tvnt;smil©<l  again,  aa^iudiS?: 
e<i, xlf  but  he  might  hiv'd  heertpw  ; ' , ! * f 

How  many  noble  men /bow  many  -iq^jV 
rroineh,  bavn  been  made  «o  Vy  an  eorfy  dis* 


.appointment  1 >Iv, >;/  . 1 , ! l'  '“' 

My  grandmother  wa*  odahAf  ed  in  a Priigeh 
coitvcmt.  Tliere  she  learned  the  ^eellent 
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cold  imitations  of  Gothic  arciiit^eture  mode 
ikt  the  ptv^eist  dftj 


convent  m wfcieh  I was  educated  in  Frunze, 
before  t$i*  terrihie  R^v'clutlon  name  and  oar 
coii  vents  wen*  destroy «*LW  . j*,*  £ .;/•  '•,.*/(( ! ./• ' i - * 

One  day  my  ap  #p?ecc 


Matty  ft  story  did  my  grandmother  tell 
W grandchildren  us  we  gathered  a round 
her  little  wurk-tabK  and  watched  her  fin- 
gers plying  the  ablomg  rwdles  or  deftly 
arranging  her  aiorra  of  embroideries  ami 
I aces.  Ftnriv  her  Up©  3 fipst  heard  the  story 
of  ihe  ntrigin  of  that  to*  pattern  lei#  guipure 
wiitefc  is*  per  beetle  lies,  ^ptnni  dr,  V*hi*c” 

M In  fcto  isiond*  of  the  Logane*,-” said  my 
groiHliiiothet;  '1  there  ia  related  a legend  bf 
the  origin  of  tide  charming  laea.  ! did  not 
hear  th#  story  ipTefcuee,  tot  from  a Yen©- 
ilm  gUlyO-m  of  my  school-mates  hi  the  cou- 
vent.  The  story  is,  that  a sailor  y,jOdtii  tocn 
the  IncUatn  sea#  brought  home  to  hta  be- 

trothed,  a worker  Id  needle  pointy  tu mb  a* 

point  ovuptf  and  a hunch  of  delicate, 
protty  ouraJliiJ^  t^Hicg  her  that  it  wwj  til© 
lac*  which  themer-  ' •'• 
maids 


©f  old  and  tornasfo^  gold  - &*£©*  acid*  after 
telling  us  the  Bretagne  of  th^  story 

of  BUae-h^ard,  ate  mid,  '*.V  V’v. : 

**  Tbia  ia  the  kuid  of  lace  that;  Coth^rre, 
fcho  Bretttgu©  Blue- board*  found  so  the  hands 
ofbk  wife*  trimming  liar  haby*&  copwitb  it, 
when  he  returned  from  one  of  hi*  long  jour- 
neys, in  w hich  ho  had  selected  the  gW  that 
was  to  be  her  »ucco»aor.n 

In  on©  of  tli«  drawers  of  a xptaint  old 
wardrobe,  which  my  grandmother  always 
kept  carefully  leaked*  but  which  ©he  one 
day OT^rod to  tfoww  m ifce  contents,  there 
WiiuH,  neatly  folded  over  blue  tissue-paper,  a 
vt  lute  drees  of  tog  Quintain©*  almost  covers 
©d  vnth  opott  cniwwork,  and  trimmed  with 


scarf  of  gnipore 
vfris  .pTVHlooed,  #o  .';■ 

marvetoudy  heautifwf  that  when  she  wore 
It  iber  her  bri&ai  veil  it>  became  tfn* 
lian  of  ilU  Vernas.  Noble  ladto-;  prin ceases* 
and  tjueeaa  became  the  p&lruii*  of  the  young 
worker  in  tiiettiiaid’H  lace,  arid  finally  the 
guipuit^  which  she  htul  iuventod  to  pleaa© 
liet  love?r  became  tlw  taste  of  ajl  Europe. 

^Himivrroxs  kmda  of  loe©  were  prodace»lj 
by  theTenetori  women,  and  in  the  p&lmje&t 
days  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  m many 
points  were  in  iw>  it  would  to  toposKibU?  to 
eu  imwTB  te  Them.  Certain  Yen*  tiaitej  how  - 
ever,  among  whom  were  Parasoli,  and  ViB' 
ciolo,  and  Mignera'k*  a Fr^tehman,  roBcot* 
wl  »muy  vf  them  inu*  |Oitt?rtPri»l>ook»,  wttii 
which  V©nk,e  supplied  the  xnirhi^  a#  w^l  m 
with  her  pomtftv  Many  of  th&toa  ncigF 
nal  pattern^books  I have  seen  tuyself  irv  the 


old  and  yellow  laces,  and  a afpiorejaefe  reilf 
SO  large  that  when  my  grandmother  took  it 
fruni  iha  drawer  ami  threw  it  over  hm  hasd, 
with  ope  pmof  tr^pehing  her  forehead^  the 
ftther  Mi  ti>  shtomerifeig  warae  beyond  the 
It*®  of  fe^r  hltwdv  tinm.  . / > / ' 

' .,|4;0h^ all  eried,  *?  why 
httvift  you  :nev^y  :slso«nc4  m*  tht*  before  f7 
^ my  ikyara.  thrs  wm  «sy  bridal 

lirsBSHiftnd  veil*  ami  oauVmg  the  swiuimit  £un- 
iUea  in  8retag««  « bride  vreare  I^r  lave- 
sdomed  drww  l>nt  twice — ooce  /hi  ht^r  wed* 
di?jg  day*  and  again  sa  her  death,  wheu  she- 
lie®  in  state  for  a few  h«mra  before  her  body 
i*  placed  in  the  coffin  After  the  marriage 
t^remnuy  w«  nsr^fully  fold  away  our  dre^s 
m the  fimwi  Une^ttf  infcendod  to  our  wiadipg< 
shoe V and  iwwh  year,  on  the  anniversary  of 
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tbe  wedding  day,  we  pot  Into  it  fresh  sprigs  pafcra  and  the  dnaky  ladies  of  her  yolqptu- 
of  lavender  and  rosemary,  on  til  tbe  day  of  oos  court  clothed  l«  point-la*#  amldio- 
mourning  comes.  Tbeu  the  white  marriage  months ; hot  1 do  not  think  they  were  eve*- 
garment  and  veil  leave  their  resting-place,  thus  array c*L  Egyptian  lace  w&e  probably 
and  once  more  deck  the  lifeless  form  of  her  a very  crude  and  primitive  ereati otu  ta«g~ 
who  wore  them  in  the  hour  of  joy  aod  i nation  must  not  lead  ua  too  far, 

•hope.  This  morning  I sent  you  into  the  From  the  Egyptians  it  is  reasonable  to 
garden  to  gather  lavender  and  rosemary,  conclude  th&t  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  fcarn- 
and  x«owy  ipy  efeddreu,  for  the  first  time  I «dr  and  pet  hop*  mad*  some  improvements 
aiti  showing  yoo  the  dress  and  veil  in  which  in,  the  ait  of  Uee-makmg ; and  from  Greece. 
I wifi  hfe  arrayed  when  my  bo&$  will  be  put  through  captives  taken  m war,  with  other 
away  from  yottr  sight  forever^  refinements  of  the  wardrobe  and  luxuries 

My  grundmothcir  could  make  beaut  ifhl  qf  the  household,  lane  must  have  reached 
lan*  Mitehe*.  but  she  was  not  versed  in  tee  y Rome.  Bur  their  **  nots”  and  u checker* 
lorii  She  j^nldi^sly  tell  us  whence  origma^  vriiyksf*  were  not  known  Under  the  name  of 
ted  the  art  of  making  that  ikdioot#  tracery*  lace*  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  ancients 
eeuBdingVy  WTOHght  %;Ai^^r)gotu  out  of  ever  attained  any  degroe  of  perfoctloi).  in 
mist  and  cobweb*,  atenv&t  out  of  nothing,  the  art.  for  if  this  had  been  the  cask,  w# 
point  de  Ttsnim^  the  earliest  k&t*w*3  lace,  would,  have  more  eviiieuco  of  the  fa&L  Itni. 
dreamd ace,  Wiring  is  if  ihhswi  id  thatmag-  Miller,  an  English  wmnou,  'in.  a series  <<f H Eer- 
ie <?ity  of  the  sea  suffered  “a  s*a-change  into  ten  from  Italy  ?>r  written  in  IJlt)  hud  171 1, 
sc^ietkmg*  rich  and  «tratig*,,t  with  blobs  of  speaking  of  the  cabinet  of  Potifci*  mentlnjos 
seaweed,  star-fish,  and  spires  and  curves  of  an  elegant  statue  of  Diana,  dressed  in  “ & 
shells,  and  even  that  tittle  horror,  the  ee&~  [pmplb  gown  wtnn  after  th*  manner- of'  the 
bi>Me,  and  many  a tiny  grotesque  monster  Roman  ladies*  the  garment  edged  with  lace 
beside*,  gh?aming  at  us  out  of  the  delicate  exqetly  point.  This  lace  is  an 

eon  fusion  of  its  wondrous  mesh.  inch  and  j*  and  has  been  painted 

1 ehaJJ  not  attempt  tft  give  my  readers  a purple.*  Anriefcf  statuary,  however,  afford* 
dg&dterl  history  of  the  art  of  lace-making,  but  meagre  huttsuu  this  sul^ect.  Very  lit- 
nm  te  settle  the  disputed  point  a»  to  its  tie-  fie  of  the  elas&ta  work  of  an  dent  Greece  ex- 
bag of  ancient  or  of  mediaeval  origin*  wheih-  hibits  a tendency  to  ornament.  We  look  in 
er  ft  grew  out  of  the  u raiment  of  needle*  vain  for  tret  or  bousing  on  the  matebk** 
work”  in  which  the  Fsaimfcd  describes  the  works  «f  Phidias  and  lYayjteteg.  When 
klut#*  daughter  to  have  been  arrayed,  or  tbe  they  clad  their  statues  at.  till,  the**  was  uo 
M cauU  and  veils,”  the  umt$  of  checker-  departure  from  the  stern  simplicity  of  the 
wwrfc,5*  and  the  “ tapestry,”  w ith  which  Sol-  Doric  period  of  art,  Later^howexor/ ws find 
otruwfe  u Att**  Is  sakl  to  have  lace  copied  in  marble,  in  the  celebrated 

olfrt&ed  btw&lfox  whether  it  had  a later  ntr  gallery  of  the  Brat'chia  Noovo,  in  the  Vat- 
igbri  Wbe&  w turn  oar  eyas  to  the  land,  of  lean,  tire  several  pieces  vf  statuary  richly 
the  Sphinx  and  the  Pyramids,  »ud  gas«  Into  adornvd  with  sculptured  lace,  and  among 
4Un  Ftnfomaie  period*  ttf»y  caw  certainly  them  a fhil-batigth  figure  of  Augustus  the 
see  t£*Ke$  of  the  filmy  tisane.  Homey  , Herod-  Younger,  the  beta  ©f  whose  robe  is  most  dei- 
aAafl^  and  other  Greek  writers  make  repeat-  Irately  fretted.  . 

*$  of  the  cauls  ami  veila,  the  net-  But  not  to  those  polished  nations  ot  an- 

the  embroimn  gnmento,  tiqatty  alcrcte  was  tho  kziowle<ige  ofemhrohb 
W»4  the  ^iSghss  ^ry  andlawre  The  geMk  haiidlcralt 

oa,  the  tduihs  of  this  .femsxkahla  .jveopla  are  was  no  doubt  a domestic  art  tn 
clothed  fp  rimiris^  with  what  looks  like  a Odin  and  his  followers,  it  la  thought,  Imnight 
hnrdwuf  lapp^i  or  us&tttd  edg-  j over  thiar  ammsg  other  arir,.  the  &bu- 

log*  darmal  ammud  tlse  in  loua  3%mt,  for 

paUernsj.  wrought  in  g?nl<if  silver,  j tb^re  m an  accoun  t«f  the  opehiiig  of  a Sean- 
and  divers  colors,  Isaiah  speaks  of  %\w  disaviau  u barrow”  or  borrow  near  Ware- 
Etfn>tlaiav  a*  4'  they  that  work  in  firm  flas  V? 

and  weave  net- works.”  And  m oonxixtopn  y ■•. 

tlou  of  these  writ*na  there  appear  to  the  : 

celebrated  Ablnst  collection  of  the  jj&w f York 

Historical  Soeiefcy  a .fesoalo.  mammy  <tf  the 

Ptokcuoic'  period,  m whose  head  is  a cap  of;  - 

lace,  on  example  of  the  “ riiseaii^  m irroapd^ 

flitch  Oe  our  gtftfldjnntliPW  called  ^ liwciio  solo-lcch  roertt*  n>  & wikduaviak  uiiiaor. 
netl*  The  toilet  of  this  mummied  monu- 
ment of  tho  age  of  fiable  bears  wifcneaft  of  the  h»Dirin  England^  and  within  it*  in  the  hol- 
la vury  of  the  period^  far  apen  her  withcored  low  of  ois  mk?  among  many  bones  covered 
form  arc  ornaments  of  gold  nod  pcash  Oas-  with  dcer-«kias  ne&ily  *owed  together,  woo, 
ing  on  this  relic  of  rime,  It  dues  *w>t  require  wi  th  a piece  of  gold-lace  ibuv 

a very  strong  ilaogiaation  to  conceive  Cbo-  btehes  loogand  two  and  ft  half  inches  broad. 
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It  was  much  decayed  and  1jl»ek&ioed  with  j pieces  of  modem  point-lace  (needle  point) 
age,  but  it  was  genuine  gold- luce  nf  the  old  that  I have  ever  seen.  The  first  wa a a three- 
lozenge  pattern  that  is  found  almost  iuva-  | cornered  point  or  shawl,  .and  was  made  of 
tiably  on  the  borders  of  the  coats  and  other  j creamy  white  diamond-shaped  silken  pieces 
garments  of  the  ancient  Lanes.  j joined  together  for  a grouud,  upon  which 

But  tho  few  specimens  of  the  lace-work- ; glowed  the  forms,  colors,  and  shades  of  from 
ers*  skill  of  those  remote  periods,  some  of  j fifty  to  one  hundred  field  flowers  and  exet* 
which  are  found  in  the  South  Kensington  j ics,  delicate  wistarias,  bine-eyed  forge  Nine  - 
Museum  and  in  various  puhUp  and  private  I nets,  gorgeous  dahlias  and  roses,  and  many 
collections  of  antique  Jace&tu  Europe,  more-  n floral  gem  of  mane  unknown  save  to  the 
ly  prove  that  tho  art  of  l$u  e-makmg  warlike  j practical  botanist  or  florist.  Tho  web  w&s 
that  of  painting  or  of  (frflfcie  architecture, ! as  deli*  ate  as  if  woven  of  the  spider’s  mmt 
only  in  its  infancy,  in  its  archaic  stage,  in  ! attenuated  thread*  and  as  strong  and  elastic 

in  pictures  ol  the  xvrwiwun  wo»k  or  a *v*c 

V irgin  and  Child,  of 

saints  »lid  angels.  At  this  period  wrought,  as  home-hair.  It  was,  in  fact,  needle  point 
no  doubt, Tennyson’s  lovely  Lady  of  Shaiott.  in  both  white  and  colored  silk.  The  whole 
Her  u magic  web  of  colors  gay,”  on  which  piece  was  so  filmy  fine  it  could  he  drawn 
she  worked  by  night  and  day,  doubtless  was  through  Madaxne  Esther^  wedding  ring.  I 
lace,  fur  much  of  this  early  modiieval  lace  is  burst  into  a rapture  of  delight  when  M. 
colored.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  Engine  held  it  up  between  us  and  the  light, 
this  by  an  artist  friend,  Madame  Esther,  a 41 1 have  found  iff7*  I exclaimed;  Hl  have 
Devonshire  lace -worker,  who  showed  mo  found  it  1 This  is  the  magic  web  with  col - 
several  colored  specimens  of  antique  gui-  on*  gay  woven  by  the  fairy  Lady  of  Shaiott. 
pure.  I always  suspected  that  wondrous  web  to 

On  a certain  day  we  visited  together  a be  Uoe,  and  now  I am  sure  of  it.” 

Belgian  gentleman  and  his  wi&,  in  whose  “ Softly/1  said  Madame  Esther,  smiling, 
possession  were  two  of  the  most  remarkable  “I  think  this  is  modern  point  dt  Bruxelles , 
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,•  f*nfj  'lli? i >*k- nTj.  l>>]\ , .jfi'M.ty jfe'M rfST/C*/''  't 


, *'.'  M , ■*^1  '....  \-.*'  ' -V.''.*  * • •“  ' : 

and  none  but  the  deft fingers  of  Belgian 
girls  could  have  perfected  these  dowers. 
The  Lady  of  Sbalott  Was  no  doubt  a lace 
artist,  and  hex  web  was  doubtless  colored 
pABpmeat  an  fusean,  but  it  was  not  espial 
%€)  this>  Beautiful,  be&tttJ  6alr  indeed ! It  i« 
the  rarest  piece*  of  work  of  the  kLndlhttvo 
ever  seen,  and  In  toy  day  I have  fiamiiwl 
the  lacta  of  imperial  and  royal  wardrobes. 
Here  are  flower*  of  a hundred  riot*  and 
forms  growing  into  beauty,  and  arranged 
and  grouped  by  su  artist’s  baud  ” 

M,  Eugene ; ;aXber  baud  &f  t^Hxsfghem 
bimselfv— gazing  fondly  at  the  marvelous 
crea  tfcm,  ns  be  held  it  i*p  ip  shell  tk  niann^T 
m fo  show  to  the  greatest  ad^miiage  fb© 
gbwin^  hues  that  were  imprisoned  in  its 
?kd  icaie  me  sit.  M B'ltuygk&m  designed  the 
][>attem,  and  then  painted  each  dower,  pet- 
al, leaf,  and  tendril  separately  for  the  -parch- 
ment  lacc-workera,  and  the  tingera  of  no  leas 
th>\u  eighty  experts  in  needle  point  were 
&m  ployed  a whole  year  in  executing  this 
wonderful  mangle/* 

This  ctu'f'&ikX'i're,  fit  for  an  empress  or 
a queen  of  .American  society,  would  have 
found  if»  place  among  th*s  treasures  of  some 
crowned  head  of  Europe*  along  with  the 
lace  dims  of  m marvelous  beauty  that  was 
brought  w ith  It  to  this  country,,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  late  Fran  co-Prussian  wax., 
In  fact,  bptii  piece*  were  made  with  the  *x- 
petJtwrioaof  finding*  pmehaaer  for  time 
in  the  Etopross  EugAptw,  Eat  the  mvedin 
t.iori  i»;::liimipe(iw [-iifcktt  which  banished 
Nnpolemi-  lit . ftbd  jBdgteiie  foam  FVaiioe  se- 
riously wdeoted  the  !:(<>*>  m&mlrim  of.  tfcrb 
giuixi  m weft  fa  .those  of  France,  and  the 
lacc  atffctfeW  AL  mafierfoctDry  arc 

to-dpy  ^pgpgcd  ip  Bciliiif  Cffupges  xn  the 
streets  of  Brussels  or  geo  starving.  ami  ku* 
JLieek*.  of  the  t?ew. 

Vork  Cnefcorndtot^  .-opiate  Sbdh  pwcae 
of  work  a*  tjbo  bttiiferapi  ^«n«fftctttrer 
brought  over  nr©  not  xit  present  in  demand 


iji  Kvirope,  Political  affairs  there 
tin  t<*>  nijsi?ttlcdt  the  sHnadiot)  too 
m»h  r rtaitt,  for  en>u  ipioona  mvd  wu- 
>.r»;£^vs  to  order  3^,(H}0  dfOsBea  or 
■-|gDWi' shawls.  v>\; 

ji  ilahn  for  ilv&  ^atitifnl  ettca- 
1 <•■  r.  lae»t  tbflit  it  i» M m 
^■uxm  and  cm*a&f hm  *£  tviig- 
ivrm  afiecrion  iu  the  formume  nrt- 
iw  Mjulf . -wM*id*  tod  aft  T other 
^^Ibpd  o«f  tho »•  that 

ivi  ^i^  necdle/as  dmt  tb«t  p^tdne- 
• Angelico,  Fia  Biir- 

and  Mtch^el  A4P 
high  . art. 

Ahd  ah  o proof  of  my  porirtoaf 
Jfjt  }.&  lpoh  at  the  early  prwtuc- 
of  iaee  in  the  co»vooi»  of 

1 : iy  iialy, 1 -and  Fmum.  ;$&m& 

v^>;:  ;•  u ' v vm*  itjM»3dilj«d  wxbkia,  handed 
down ; to  «s  nod  prid4©TTed  in  the 
works  of  fit  a dome  Pallittrer  and  M,  Segnin, 
contftiu  cnid©  types  of  fonn,  the  rescan 
or  ground,  the  [/eayi  pleoL  the  poia/ 
pun ra  a tttu*Ua — every  tM»gf  ki.  fact,  that 
we  after  want  find  fierl^cteii  in  the*  yeutu- 
ties  fidiowirig  the  lltomssam  c,  nod  that  re-* 
anlfed  It)  the  ^luimte  points  Brnwlft. 
Wecblin,  d'AicncOu,  t he  j>m*lf  fa  France,  fa 
ChantiUy,  tb«  laces  of  Valopdr*nn»?»,  and  that 
mysterious  prnnf  iTdntfteterr*  whose  origin 
it  is  ipipA>S8ibie ..to  discovery  Tu  fho  work-? 
of  Madame  Palisser  and  M>  Segnin  I tnnst 
yefer  my  t^adera  for  the  history  <xf  iho  v ,m- 
fiua  kiudv^  of  face  that  freon  time  to  limo  he- 
came ' tfia  fashion,  in  Europe,  and  thut  still 
f«yrm  lb©  enaploymeet  of  bmidreda  of  thou- 
sapils  of  workers  lit  its  various  conn  tries. 

The  passion  for  wearing  law  reached  ih 
height  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XEV.  end  Louis 
XV.  In  1653  we  find  an  acccmut  of  the 
great  Mazarin,  nvhile  engaged  to  the  siege 
of  a city,  holding  a careful  correspondence 
with  bis  secretary,  GnM«rr,  rjrmcerulng  thu 
purchase  of  souie  jtoiiats  from  Flanders,  Ven- 
ice, and  Ges atm.  Be  advises  CoUwrt  t#  ad- 
vance 30,WM1  or  40,(W  livm  for  the  hicesr 
iwlding  that  by  making  tlm  pwpchaae  m titne 
h©  Will  derir©  great  advantage  ha  the  pricey 
but  ns  he  foopw  the  ©lag©  will  soon  bn  at  an 
end,  they  may  await  hi«  arriivwi  Pwrfo  for 
Ids  final  deeijRfon,  It  seetim*  however,  from 
Co'lberPs  answer  tu  Mazarlu  that  those  Utxr* 
disstiDed  os  patterns  for  the  unprore- 
m#nt pt  the  French  miamfactorice ; for  in 
rttc  inventory  of  M»*oriufa  effects  after  hU 
death  there  is  no  meotiim  nf  Ifcritan  points 
or  Ime  coverlete;  “ dtv&Ues  <f or  on  /Targmi,  ** 
There  % uo  mabz  that  the  tninhifor  and  hi© 
^cretary  worv*  then  meditating  the  Ostai*- 
lishmept  *£  lk»*e  point*  fa  Fmnm  that  Cob 
)xtri  btoBtittttcd  so  eoeceeBsfully  m lf*0&  at 
The  history  ef  the  establish- 
^M>nt  ttf  this  raannfitt^ure  is  banmatting  us 
rtstdi;  and  may  i&idbrd  a lesion  for  our  T6- 
public  that  could  be  taken  ad  vantAge  of  in 


a shorter  time  thau  might  be 
deemed  Ttff  4on)&  la  1^30 

V'Wi^h  g<)tv«mmettt  b#m«d  a- 
sumptbary  wl*  nance  ptobl biting 
t he  nee  of  all  foreign  *l pavsewetis” 
pom?*  tfa  Gfa&t  'poimt#  wupis,  acid 
any  French  laoe*  and  pussetHene 
exceeding  at*  Inch-  in  width-  The 
ordinance  then \ {pries  on  to  ccmdemfc 
t he  canons  which,  St  etstea,  bare 
Teen  introduced  into  the  kingdom 
with  m excessive  and  inauj>j^>H^ 
ttbi«;  by  the  quantify  of 

<rk:Ai  r% 


poin fca  of  Venice  dud  Geooa  with 
Whieh  they  ace  kmtleiL  The 

©f  these  canons  was  entirely  pro* 
hibtted,  untaa*  they  were  made  of 
plain  iiftiarzt  or  the  stem#  stuff  m the 
coat,  wit  boat  lace  ot  any  orna- 
ment* The  lace-trltnined  u can  dub” 
of  Louie  XI V-,  as  iepreeentetl  fa  hie 
interview  with  f'hiiip;  f¥%  la  the  Isle  t>f  |<5sJfc(Hffe  therefore*  lietermlnfcd  to  develop 
Pheasant*,  previous  Ut  hUi  marriage  in  16(30.  j the  Wre  manufacture  in  Francno,  and  produce 
give*  a good  idea  of  these  extravagant  ap~ ; fabrics  that  sboatel  rival  tb»  -coveted  points 
pendagv*.  The  ordinance  of  J$G0  had  but  j of  Italy  and  Flanders,  so  that  if  money  wiia 
little  effect*  for  tari row.  others  weiro  laaued  in  j lavished  upon  those  luxuries,  it  ehmM  not 
the  fallowing  year,  w$ti,  this  cdb-yopeated  pro-  be  sent  mt  of  the  coun  try. 
bihMkms  of  the  points  of  iUrnot^m d Venice ; In  1006,  at  the  rc^jomme^daticm  of  the  Sieur 

but  were  of  nr*  avciiL  N#>  loyal  eom-;[  Banal,  ho  selected  Madam*  Gilliertv  fikb^ly  of 

maud  ton  3d  compel  people  to  ecibafcttafe  the  l AlonypTi.  who  was  acquainted  with  the  man- 
$»$«*  of  France  for  tbs  tine,  J her. 'of  making  Venice  point,  and  giving  |l^r 
&r.jbl«Mcr of  Jfe*  sinter  countries.  an  advance  of  fjtyOOO  crowtm,  estabbsbed  her 


hH**V  frUMatyw*. 


in  the  most  artistic  manner  m 
the  walls  of  o room  htrag  with  crimson 
clamdsfc,  w here  they  shovrfcti  to  iho  best  ad- 
vantage. When  the  king  and  the  nobles 
entered  the  ivhhx^  they  weiW  perfectly  dts 
Hghtcd,  The  Grand  MonaW|tio  ordered  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  be  gi  ven  to  the  bnp- 
py  if  mi  a mu  Giibvr^tunl  taming  fa  hiacohit- 
ters.  *al<L 

‘‘Gentlemen,  X hope  I vrit)  m*  m*  other 
lace  worn  ar  my  court  than  this  new  fab- 
ric, upon  which  I bestow  the  name  Feint  <U 
Franix,"  1 c‘  /, />/  / • l’  ./’...  ' 

Scarcely  bad  Leva!#  retired*  when  the 
courtibta  rushed  back , amt,  n(r  exorbitant 
price#,  paid  hi  Madanje  Gilbert,  stripped 
the  room  of  its  con  tew  to  The  approval  of 


i»»Oft*r»t*iiEr  O Avoirs  Or  xovia  XIV. 
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tel  the  tiiiy  . 

•‘caiW  ^ i>^y 

Yailkfr^W;  v^V  ft?  the 

<**«$£  p*).y-  npo«jtf,  .*  te 
frt^LdW***.  te 

m n*$vv*  aivJl  m a v$H  of  the  tAydi  u?*ifoifof ' 
turtv, 

•i^Ajr* ' <S? 

Upon  $ i^‘«r-V4Vk  *,b* 1 
<fc  ism**,*  *>#j  tAt*  tej 

ten  v^ji'  Hihi  •:  Ai 

-coin  { \?  a*.  A <rr.A&fc  U •>  jw^1w4^'  fit  JiVdy . .}. 
ijurcrvt^oft  ..rod  ;«;?«  UW*>Mi*  «&( : i*m* i$ [ 

ijoiii^C#1;  ft  t H**  *•  £ j: 

*/»  JVWrf  >*&>»<*  .J&i . iMHif  tit 'A  XxW.  r< 


r,o ' oiU&m  -*W  • tire  w* • F • 

pain  Jivf*S-;ri:-:^»ii--‘,-v  • !••  fcj%*  ’ •!•  S^%]  • « n • 

iV.rf.  *sv  T-m  -:v  r.::-  >!(vi  Ai-tj  ih->\ : ....  < ? • ; 

^ r%  W i Chifs ^ ^ t va f ^ CVftbeet  l$fevcfre-  w*t  up  nt  the 

to  tUe^u*Afu*ojus  invhi  Kfi  ility  pet  eeuv.  ftpuo  '<DuUft;,nt*  do  AlaOrm*  bniH  by  Erium*  t.,  in 
cikh  aJUiare,  Ikt  ll|70  a second  tefcribntioit  • the  Bolt  d#  • Mh<*h  ¥n*at  the  ofjgm 

. -wa$ •; ted  et a jSkV -3^,000  iivtvti  were  distil  b~ } hf  t*r4nr-IhC«  ii^  ErahmA  Colbert**  pbu*  wat. 

>&*  Auaro-holdcjm. . TJuft  di^';:^!^!  Wlih  pucct#**  ile  a 

rributhm  vf  1673  ■***  3ti.Il  hou«iil«ap»- .'  lucrative  that  hwjfyht  Utg*- 

bit;.  In  id7 & the  ban  years'  privilege  corned.  ] $upa*  at  mctey  i6io  \%%  kingdom,  $ te*rad 

Tfcv  money  *?<*»  retynu&h  and  Clio  retimmdei  ‘ it  *®tr  Well  mfght  be  my  th»t 

r>! tlio  ptxnhfo  tiiVitlod.  j u Ea«hb>&  was  ?r.  Eraser  w Uar  tteifiifie*  of 


; ioer^?»  ailii  «preafl  ih  iU  *1»fc  e^uhttie#  of 
; Ehlop^t  3 t ‘*<hi\'&  bo  im]>»Vfwlble  to  ehhin^c  - 
.;  the  «bf!^5fcut  poVjit*  that  Ate  9ywiken 

of  in  tii*  histofl#  »>f  Iaco  that  Jia?e  from 
r timO  w>  time  bleu  bitten  j pv  that  occur  in 
i the  iii vtftitnrieg  and  yrardrobo  aoixmufA  of 
! kin$ft  and  qu teem,  priest*  and  pmUtt^.,  in 

I tho^  vftve  ceiiinties.  lively  comitij  vl 
Europe —nay,  c.vtry  acetion  of  the  various 
^countTiea— had  ltd  pwiictilai  pornL  Tbii? 

I ivts.  cuen»tmibftr  the  c««e  at  the  present  day. 
The  lace  ludiufrie^  <»f  Europe  form  do  *o»nU 
••.itpth  iti  thA  reytfriueA.ot  those  nafrioha.  la 
sAplte ypf  th«  i^r(?urt/>OH  fcn  the  way  of  ma- 
J diliierica  thut  >*r ea;V5;  imi t atiotia  «f  e very  bid 
\nt  Uftw  pointy  thcmxahds  ot*  \tonieu  mid  ;«&$]» 
i ^lycn  cftiti  thehr  ttvoUhood.  by  the  maniifao- 
i|  tnre  of  needlft  dr  ;jpihim  lace  (Uaiid-uiaiie .), 
vwrfe  i ng  mostly  iu  thvir  own  mttagiA,  iii 
tlia  opCu  air*  or  at  t he  mudwa,  on  the,  flow- 
•i;ir9  or  'deaigpa  wfucb  are  ^tAeruVly  gtrtoi 


out  to  them  from  the  ceiicra!  manufactory, 

; >Tfeii't^.dUo-  i%  done,  and  where  tin* 

whole fepiit  together  by*^  hride^or  u r^au’-. 
wiirper*  After  the  mttehle  floivet  workers 
iiavc  finished  their  part  of  tlie  work/  It  is 


r All  Wr  b dhldeO  Into  pdfow  stwi  prtlot  lit*.  Tli« 
tet  it*  0vm  hyUic  nmlleort  r*  parvUtoen;  puii«ni.  «n»i 
termed  need fc  point,/x0jl  a >.yr  pf*fifa  in  a^a, 

PU  iotv  i»cc  is  Mitielime*  fmpreped  j mtlvd  fit  Tb^ 
nvjirmer  of  making  Si  is  fhc«  divert ; Tie  **  (dUcw ’’ 
if^ji  rjjrfmi  or  oval  bonnl,  rtiuffi  d m m to  form  s.  cush- 
ion, >vbkrli  lr  vii  JM**  feHcM*  ot  tbw  ^irkwoujOD, 


r6i\T  Hr  yvd  rttmio^TATiO^  <vr  tne  kraxu 
ji‘  i»Am»ms  tn  u(s  7^,ru‘ifBL. 


LACE  LORE- 


im!nst>n. »t>/l  ^b»isr>i  it  'jwtjtafoS*  t* 

/RouriKtr,  '. 

Er\^f iu>\l  iptSfAyt*$  A 4JTO&  kt  p.vi* 

-Ion  tooo.  VfeU"5<v?in^ff»l  %p*^f4tp‘j»*  <>£  ifc* 

huw  rtf  Red  W)  M itx>;  tav-t- .■ 

iir&'p.***#,  ^>v4 

#*r&  f$i <v«ki  )>t  AW>ftm .' V* jtifasep'fi  *‘£R'k6yy:.fif 

• Xu** ;.tyofr$!U’  pWi^tVaif  ttg X<yrr*rr 

ofiippiHnd  im  WtftiUfh ,iu  i)*v**OfckVn.  It  no* 
iVW  ?&'iihe  --K>r  fcttfnVYi  <vf  jftcfc* 

oO  tbh  aklv  vttU*  TMa  Uoa  ktoa* 

ib.Wi  liwi> 

\l9/rT^¥  MS'  *f  h<tt,'’  fAftrtJlUSBT*.' 

yAiO#,  tlln  '*\<jtidliiOn  6t  of 

I^vri/mlviCf.  un#  w kbktg tofcrmg  ttuor  >orJs 
iitft*  ilonfatM^  urd^n  il  hnr  MW&iJthiXf 
U.  Hf^r  ;two  j»mi  ttn* -Ptinc^wb*; of 

Wato  lt>U«>Mui^  Lur  «^iiopkf  b<  ot&’tfnfc 
Mioir  xvioMWi#  aIiow*  ok*  5*<kv<e»  • 

lilH^f;  it-  V b^lunuubk/  Ol^tl  fcXpCb^ktf  Ufc*i 
'^•v^  fiocOi  ' > '. ■ ' '■*.-‘v>  •;.  >;.: 

Jtafc  *&}]$’  f<r  |o*  .ifc'c 

Tj^  * Atmkvmw  .E'i*4jo.r, 

YS b ' vk  *>»lWEr  J fj -f;  f|i*j ! 1/ i a tO  »j. her 

•Mm - A^it^V ct. 
\t\tiijp\  rot.  Ste'y*  i$rk, 

n'jijcjh  id  ^.oioi^wf;  jfo*  ^hot 

of  W^itdf  &<  /.’.' 

Ko>v  I iborv^Hv' l/iLul^fcjG  fc^r  'm  as 
thyiititiii:*  Oubolk 

<*r  #*#-,.*1^  ^ rnijjjt  >$&&)  :ti>  .Sfc.  :.|^i  f'iNitt* 
’Wi  Ctetifc  ^ ^ ’^l*- 

grtJid  *efd. . x»w^  *k:.  #&£*  *tK>^;:fev  Tt) 

> v ^ - ‘ •••-•.  -, 

imrvwl  }}&.  Mttlt  ^>r- 

r,e^ « Jfcr  ^i’j^  ^ '^gK  &£ 

tho  tint  /b^io»t.  Hv 

io  1 

ar  tW  &<i? 


k^»*uA.  fiotfiVst*  v .*iUL. 


f lint  tb<?r^  ^ 

vr^'  u/T'V>\v  v.\oiivv»  a nr)  r)n!lOr»r/,j^  Emope, 
nf  Wiora  ;>owTy  -nU-liai}'  swift  ^pk\YV.U^is 

lk  -iu  v^ , / J 


Atfi'wt  Wl  of  :)fOr<?vvr  <irt w i 

*U<At  ttoir  i/\yji  1$  I 

*f»l^ 

ifi»&  i>'f  iw  *ra 

mm  frAxtiun  iiLi  tia^i- 

»u:*Iui»i;.  i\i  XiiY\  i%u<\  \i\  l nnii'C.  < i « * -r>  ,.’*’ 
t.hu^  fWipl^vVil,  n>on)  of  v»,boi,i’  Ok 
iu  tlit-ir  liomo^  } o tin  totvitipM  tif  ,t*^  - 

v.  ii *<*  li  \v«id  one  of  »-«nUt^  of  thi* 


iu>ti ^omeMnic* on nn fctovMt**)  hr^^F»^ifW% Xfp  ttrtV  j 

piU^  n «YUS  pk  ^ o»  pi^vtfru«^^  u $x<  »b  JPfifft  frtartH 


Hi'Y^  jiriukwl  t»>  TffhSw^i 

tl-HHV,  iigU,-  pike  'MX'*'  i(*VtA*  \l <fi>  l***  %%►?  |. 

\frrm\r  M-Jt’h-  <**$$&**  Ut\«  Mk#». 

httkifixfct  « tjk^ 

l5w  tvitVoinr  ^jrv  n^jubj  ^ vn^tv-l- 
rumid  .pitvy^  r0k .*4» .-*[  Vijj^w'^^'  [ 

luc!  nfyr»  «Ht  f 

*.*  to  iMhoWfo  £v>  .*  ^ { 

firvftftti  if  wfrtimo^  % jWjhMp  ^4%  v.^o  ior  1 

'.•Ufcli  .rbmv «•-  fif  -ikr*  .hu*V 

;er>nvt *^t.  ^ ttj*  uw  t^  pfi<r 

vi^<^  rj^w/.v,  Viy 

Wm*<r%  tlK;  jpruutbi^v.ei:, 

n w A^ifj  rtw  »:*h  , isprfr 

t rtir  ^in  K U*c  a^efftnl  Jt, 

>.  tor  r , tTT<«  | 

tfe^  a KhluMbif  A t 

oi  Virt^. ^^Vcjropll; ^Ulace  wiitam ov;^/> ^nVHrii 
uw ’Ti?^  j.  loin  stfciuiwX  | 

mi ftwfettft*  ,S.u^  | 

IV  J 

kf-’ia^ : wrlTO  V 
&»*$$• 

&k  *&&**&)  *f*n+*a 

j'Wu  jttruiyrt  |Mftvi  J V >n  i fc#** 

K 

* fxbtt*/'*  \<&r.  * mt  « m\' 

tU*  r Ufpn »^a*  sx*  DUMde^tiincu  f 


AWT  >y,A*X’ 


’Orj  fitiaVfroTri . - 

RSITY  okMICHIGAN 
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many.  Sha  sleeps  in  the  churchward  of 
Amij&berg.  Under  an  old  lime-tree  r\&m 
the  toitih  erected  to  her  memory  by  the 
piotm  Ais nabergem.  On  it  i*  inscribed : 

“ Here  He*  B 0Tm  died  j 4 Jdiinary,  1 5T$. 

*>ho3*'  luotutfon  of  lore  Id  tWjUar  tofcl  laade  her  ru.; 
binrfsuarew  ol  the  H*ns  MoutU*Jrj£. 

A»  •cilv*  nitud,  a akillfo)  haact, 

Bring  blessings  down  ovihe  Falber-l auu. 

i'.  The  honor  of  introducing  jvillo  w lace  rank- 
ing  into  G ernmny  tn  by  common  consent-  ae- 
copied  to  Barbara  Uttmftn,  or  rather  Barba* 
m Ei^erieui,  for  that  was  her  maiden  name. 


cwfera  r.f  tlm  streets  »u  ordinance  of  the 
Parliament  of  Toulouse,  bidding*  under 
pain  Of  hea  vy  fin**,  all  persons,  of  what  de- 
gree sotfvgt^t#  wear  law  upon  iheur  gar- 
men  te  alter  the  oeymjiii  day  «£  the  mwitb 
of  Fet«niary  folio  witjgi  The  x&imm  align- 
ed for  this  ardtoAiuto  w«re  that  ski  many 
Women  7i  c?e  f/oenpiediu  working  lace  that 
it  w*&  drfBctiU  Px  ubt&in  doinmtie  eexvi^ 
and  atei*  that  it  was  demmhle  to  do 
with  thotflmjA  duuinctiemfi  that  the  wearing 
of  lac**  marked.  TUia  t&nscd  a great  sen- 
Button  ih  Le  fhiy  ami : Veiny  among  thd  imt* 


l *«Uf-Xl/ka!MU,  AfTKS  M Ami'S  DK  vow,  l&St. 

cluvnm,  oa  troll  aa  utiioug  the  unfortunate  j She  wu a born  in  1514,  in  EUetfein,  a small 
women  who  existed  only  by  the  proceed* j town  of  Saxony,  from 

of  their  lace- working,  They ' appealed  to  ! her  family.  Her  p&TVfito,  hurghew  nf  Nu- 
thy  great  preacher  of  that  day,  Joan  Fran-  { mmbvrg,  had  removed  to  the  Saxon  Haiti 
red*.  Rvcris,  who  procured  a revocation  <if  Mountains  for  the  purpose  of  working  some 


(;oi»  Rvgb»f  who  procured  a revocation  snf  Mountains  for  the  purpose  of  working 
the  edict  ; consequently  when  he  w a#  van-  mines*  -Htj*  a rich  master- 

ouued  he  became  the  patron  saint  of  lac»5.  miner;  Christopher  Utl.mau , of  Annaberg 

lean  not  close  iim  desultory  chat  about  * it  is  Wui  that  had  learned  the  art  of 
lace  eud  lace- work  era  without  relating  the  j making  pillow  tftvefrrm  a native  of  Brabant 
legend  of  another  law  aaiu^  who,  if  ahe  ia  | —a  i^twstani  the  cruelties  of 

not  canonized  by  ecclesiastical  law,  i«  at j the  Dnkf  t7f  Alvi»  hWl  driven  from  hcrconn- 

l.-tnaf  in  tliA  honriu  OcVtA  mF*  ' ft**'  U>i  *4in  m k«»}  rrwi»,n  Tfi\ T 


least  to  the  hearts  stmi  ummorinha  vt  the  lry\  Barbara  had  ediovtved  the  mountain 
dwellers  in  the  Ilartz  Mountains  of  Oer- 1 girls  occupied  in  making  net- work  for  the 
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minors  to  wear  over  their  hair;  she  took 
great  interest  in  the  work,  and  profiting  by 
the  knowledge  derived  from  the  Brabant 
lace-worker,  she  succeeded  in  making  her 
pupils  produce,  first,  a fine-knitted  tricot, 
and  afterward  a kind  of  plain  lace  ground. 
In  1561,  having  procured  aid  from  Flanders, 
she  set  up,  in  her  own  name  of  Barbara  Utt- 
man,  a workshop  at  Annaberg,  and  there 
began  to  make  laces  of  various  patterns. 
This  branch  of  industry  soon  spread  from 
the  Bavarian  frontier  to  Altenberg  and  (Hes- 
sen, giving  employment  to  thirty  thousand 
persons,  and  producing  a revenue  of  one 
million  thalers.  Barbara  Uttman  died  in 
1575,  leaving  sixty-five  descendants,  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  It  is  said  that 


when  she  was  taking  lessons  from  her  Bra- 
bant teacher,  after  she  had  completed  her 
first  attempt  at  making  lace  ground  or  r6- 
seau,  her  teacher  took  the  small  piece  in  her 
hand  and  carefully  counted  the  stitches 
which  Barbara  had  made. 

“Why  do  you  count  the  stitches ?”  in- 
quired Barbara  of  the  gentle  lady. 

“Because,”  she  replied,  “I  wish  to  know 
how  many  of  your  children  will  weep  at  your 
funeral.” 

“How  manyf”  again  inquired  Barbara, 
never  doubting  the  fulfillment  of  the  proph- 
ecy, for  that  was  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

“Sixty-five,”  was  the  answer.  Barbara 
believed  her  friend,  and  so  it  actually  came 
to  pass. 


THE  LAUREL  BUSH: 

0n  6nr»fastfoneh  lobe  Sbtorj. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.” 


PART  V. 


14  Shall  sharpest  pathos  blight  us,  doing  no  wrong  V* 

SO  writes  our  greatest  living  poet,  in  one 
of  the  noblest  poems  he  ever  penned. 
And  he  speaks  truth.  The  real  canker  of 
human  existence  is  not  misery,  bnt  sin. 

After  the  first  cruel  pang,  the  bitter  wail 
after  her  lost  life — and  we  have  here  but 
oue  life  to  lose! — her  lost  happiness,  for  she 
knew  now  that  though  she  might  be  very 
peaceful,  very  content,  no  real  happiness 
ever  had  come,  ever  could  come  to  her  in 
this  world,  except  Robert  Roy's  love — after 
this,  Fortune  sat  down,  folded  her  hands, 
and  bowed  her  head  to  the  waves  of  sorrow 
that  kept  sweeping  over  her,  not  for  one 
day  or  two  days,  but  for  many  days  and 
weeks — the  anguish,  not  of  patience,  but  re- 
gret— sharp,  stinging,  helpless  regret.  They 
came  rolling  in,  those  remorseless  billows, 
just  like  the  long  breakers  on  the  sands 
of  St.  Andrews.  Hopeless  to  resist,  she 
could  only  crouch  down  and  let  them  pass. 
“ All  Thy  waves  have  gone  over  me.” 

Of  course  this  ib  spoken  metaphorically. 
Outwardly,  Miss  Williams  neither  sat  still 
nor  folded  her  hands.  She  was  seen  every 
where  as  usual,  her  own  proper  self,  as  the 
world  knew  it ; but  underneath  all  that  was 
the  self  that  she  knew,  and  God  knew.  No 
one  else.  No  one  ever  could  have  known, 
except  Robert  Roy,  had  things  been  differ- 
ent from  what  they  were — from  what  God 
had  apparently  willed  them  to  be. 

A sense  of  inevitable  fate  came  over  her. 
It  was  now  nearly  two  years  since  that  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Roy  of  Shanghai,  and  no  more 
tidings  had  reached  her.  She  began  to 
think  none  ever  would  reach  her  npw.  She 
You  LIII.— No.  81T.-44 


ceased  to  hope  or  to  fear,  but  let  herself 
drift  on,  accepting  the  small  pale  pleasures 
of  every  day,  and  never  omitting  one  of  its 
duties.  One  only  thought  remained ; which, 
contrasted  with  the  darkness  of  all  else,  oft- 
en gleamed  out  as  an  actual  joy. 

If  the  lost  letter  really  was  Robert  Roy’s 
— and  though  she  had  no  positive  proof,  she 
had  the  strongest  conviction,  remembering 
the  thick  fog  of  that  Tuesday  morning,  how 
easily  Arcby  might  have  dropped  it  out  of 
his  hand,  and  how,  during  those  days  of 
soaking  rain,  it  might  have  lain,  unobserved 
by  any  one,  under  the  laurel  branches,  till 
the  child  picked  it  up  and  hid  it  as  he  said 
— if  Robert  Roy  had  written  to  her,  writ- 
ten in  any  way,  he  was  at  least  not  faith- 
less. And  he  might  have  loved  her  then. 
Afterward,  he  might  have  married,  or  died ; , 
she  might  never  find  him  again  in  this  world, 
or  if  she  found  him,  he  might  be  totally 
changed : still,  whatever  happened,  he  had 
loved  her.  The  fact  remained.  No  power 
in  earth  or  heaven  could  alter  it. 

And  sometimes,  even  yet,  a half-supersti- 
tious feeling  came  over  her  that  all  this  was 
not  for  nothing — the  impulse  which  had  im- 
pelled her  to  write  to  Shanghai,  the  other 
impulse,  or  concatenation  of  circumstances, 
which  had  floated  her,  after  so  many  changes, 
back  to  the  old  place,  the  old  life.  It  look- 
ed like  chance,  but  was  it  f Is  any  thing 
chance?  Does  not  our  own  will,  soon  or 
late,  accomplish  for  us  what  we  desire? 
That  is,  when  we  try  to  reconcile  it  to  the 
will  of  God. 

She  had  accepted  His  will  all  these  years, 
seeing  no  reason  for  it ; often  feeling  it  very 
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hard  and  cruel,  but  still  accepting  it.  And 
nowf 

I am  writing  no  sensational  story.  In  it 
are  no  grand  dramatic  points;  no  Deua  ex 
machind  appears  to  make  all  smooth ; every 
event — if  it  can  boast  of  aught  so  large  as 
an  event — follows  the  other  in  perfectly 
natural  succession.  For  I have  always 
noticed  that  in  life  there  are  rarely  any 
startling  “ effects,”  but  gradual  evolutions. 
Nothing  happens  by  accident;  and,  the 
premises  once  granted,  nothing  happens  but 
what  was  quite  sure  to  happen,  following 
those  premises.  We  novelists  do  not “ make 
up”  our  stories ; they  make  themselves.  Nor 
do  human  beings  invent  their  own  lives; 
they  do  but  use  up  the  materials  given  to 
them — some  well,  some  ill;  some  wisely, 
some  foolishly ; but,  in  the  main,  the  dictum 
of  the  Preacher  is  not  far  from  the  truth, 
“All  things  come  alike  to  all.” 

A whole  winter  had  passed  by,  and  the 
spring  twilights  were  beginning  to  length- 
en, tempting  Miss  Williams  and  her  girls  to 
linger  another  half  hour  before  they  lit  the 
lamp  for  the  evening.  They  were  doing  so, 
cozily  chatting  over  the  fire,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  a purely  feminine  household,  when 
there  was  a sudden  announcement  that  a 
gentleman,  with  two  little  boys,  wanted  to 
see  Miss  Williams.  He  declined  to  give  his 
name,  and  said  he  wonld  not  detain  her 
more  than  a few  minutes. 

“Let  him  come  in  here,”  Fortune  was 
just  about  to  say,  when  she  {effected  that 
it  might  be  some  law  business  which  con- 
cerned her  girls,  whom  she  had  grown  so 
tenderly  anxious  to  save  from  any  trouble 
and  protect  from  every  care.  “No,  I will 
go  and  speak  to  him  myself.” 

She  rose  and  walked  quietly  into  the  par- 
lor, already  shadowed  into  twilight : a neat, 
compact  little  person,  dressed  in  soft  gray 
homespun,  with  a pale  pink  bow  on  her 
throat,  and  another  in  her  cap — a pretty  lit- 
tle fabric  of  lace  and  cambric,  which,  being 
now  the  fashion,  her  girls  had  at  last  con- 
descended to  let  her  wear.  She  had  on  a 
black  silk  apron,  with  pockets,  into  one  of 
which  she  had  hastily  thrust  her  work,  and 
her  thimble  was  yet  on  her  finger.  This  was 
the  figure  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  gentle- 
man rested  as  he  turned  round. 

Miss  Williams  lifted  her  eyes  inquiringly 
to  his  face — a bearded  face,  thin  and  dark. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  I have  not  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  yon ; I — ” 

She  suddenly  stopped.  Something  in  the 
height,  the  turn  of  the  head,  the  crisp  dark 
hair,  in  which  were  not  more  than  a few 
threads  of  gray,  while  hers  had  so  many  now, 
reminded  her  of — some  one,  the  bare  thought 
of  whom  made  her  feel  dizzy  and  blind. 

“ No,”  he  said,  “ I did  not  expect  you  would 
know  me ; and  indeed,  until  I saw  you,  I was 
not  sure  you  were  the  right  Miss  Williams. 


Possibly  you  may  remember  my  name — Roy, 
Robert  Roy.” 

Faces  alter,  manners,  gestures ; but  the 
one  thing  which  never  changes  is  a voice. 
Had  Fortune  heard  this  one — ay,  at  her  last 
dying  hour,  when  all  worldly  sounds  were 
fading  away — she  would  have  recognized  it 
at  once. 

The  room  being  full  of  shadow,  no  one 
could  see  any  thing  distinctly;  and  it  was 
as  well. 

In  another  minute  she  had  risen,  and  held 
out  her  hand. 

“ I am  very  glad  to  see  yon,  Mr.  Roy.  How 
long  have  you  been  in  Eugland  f Are  these 
your  little  boys  I” 

Without  answering,  he  took  her  baud — a 
quiet  friendly  grasp,  just  as  it  used  to  be. 
And  so,  without  another  word,  the  gulf  of 
fifteen  — seventeen  years  was  overleaped, 
and  Robert  Roy  and  Fortune  Williams  had 
met  once  more. 

If  any  body  had  told  her  when  she  rose 
that  morning  what  would  happen  before 
night,  and  happen  so  naturally,  too,  she 
would  have  said  it  was  impossible.  That, 
after  a very  few  minutes,  she  could  have  sat 
there,  talking  to  him  as  to  any  ordinary  ac- 
quaintance, seemed  incredible,  yet  it  was 
truly  so. 

“ I was  in  great  doubts  whether  the  Miss 
Williams  who,  they  told  me,  lived  here  was 
yourself  or  some  other  lady ; but  I thought 
I wonld  take  the  chance.  Because,  were  it 
yourself,  I thought,  for  the  sake  of  old  times, 
yon  might  be  willing  to  advise  me  concern- 
ing my  two  little  boys,  whom  I have  brought 
to  St.  Andrews  for  their  education.” 

“ Your  sons,  are  they  I” 

“ No.  I am  not  married.” 

There  was  a pause,  and  then  he  told  the 
little  fellows  to  go  and  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow, while  he  talked  with  Miss  Williams. 
He  spoke  to  them  in  a fatherly  tone ; there 
was  nothing  whatever  of  the  young  man  left 
in  him  now.  His  voice  was  sweet,  bis  man- 
ner grave,  his  whole  appearance  unquestion- 
ably “ middle-aged.” 

“ They  are  orphans.  Their  name  is  Roy, 
though  they  are  not  my  relatives,  or  so  dis- 
tant that  it  matters  nothing.  Blit  their  fa- 
ther was  a very  good  friend  of  mine,  which 
matters  a great  deal.  He  died  sudden  ly,  and 
his  wife  soon  after,  leaving  their  affairs  in 
great  confusion.  Hearing  this,  far  up  in  the 
Australian  bush,  where  I have  been  a sheep- 
farmer  for  some  years,  I came  round  by 
Shanghai,  but  too  late  to  do  more  than  take 
these  younger  boys  and  bring  them  home. 
The  rest  of  the  family  are  disposed  of. 
These  two  will  be  henceforward  mine.  That 
is  all.” 

A very  little  “ all,”  and  wholly  about  other 
people ; scarcely  a word  about  himself.  • Yet 
he  seemed  to  think  it  sufficient,  and  as  if  she 
had  no  possible  interest  in  hearing  more. 
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Cursorily  he  mentioned  haring  received 
her  letter,  which  was  44  friendly  and  kind 
that  it  had  followed  him  to  Australia,  and 
then  back  to  Shanghai.  Bnt  his  return 
home  seemed  to  hare  been  entirely  without 
reference  to  it— or  to  her. 

So  she  let  all  pass,  and  accepted  things  as 
they  were.  It  was  enough.  When  a ship- 
wrecked man  sees  land — ever  so  barren  a 
land,  ever  so  desolate  a shore — he  does  not 
argue  within  himself, 44  Is  this  my  haven  f” 
he  simply  puts  into  it,  and  lets  himself  be 
drifted  ashore. 

It  took  but  a few  minutes  more  to  explain 
further  what  Mr.  Roy  wanted — a home  for 
his  two 44  poor  little  fellows.” 

44  They  are  so  young  still — and  they  hare 
lost  thei  r mother.  They  would  do  very  well 
in  their  classes  here,  if  some  kind  woman 
would  take  them  and  look  after  them.  I 
felt,  if  the  Miss  Williams  I heard  of  were 
really  the  Miss  Williams  I used  to  know,  I 
could  trust  them  to  her,  more  than  to  any 
woman  I ever  knew.” 

44  Thank  you.”  And  then  she  explained 
that  she  had  already  two  girls  in  charge. 
She  could  say  nothing  till  she  had  consulted 
them.  In  the  mean  time — 

Just  then  the  tea  bell  sounded.  The  world 
was  going  on  just  as  usual — this  strange, 
commonplace,  busy,  regardless  world  l 

44 1 beg  yonr  pardon  for  intruding  on  yonr 
time  so  long,”  said  Mr.  Roy,  rising.  44 1 will 
leave  you  to  consider  the  question,  and  you 
will  let  me  know  as  soon  as  yon  can.  I am 
staying  at  the  hotel  here,  and  shall  remain 
until  I can  leave  my  boys  settled.  Good- 
evening.” 

Again  she  felt  the  grasp  of  the  baud : that 
ghostly  touch,  so  vivid  in  dreams  for  all 
these  years,  and  now  a warm  living  reality. 
It  was  too  much.  She  could  not  bear  it. 

44  If  yon  would  care  to  stay,”  she  said — 
and  though  it  was  too  dark  to  see  her,  he 
must  have  heard  the  faint  tremble  in  her 
voice — 44  our  tea  is  ready.  Let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  my  girls,  and  they  can  make 
friends  with  your  little  boys.” 

The  matter  was  soon  settled,  and  the  lit- 
tle party  ushered  into  the  bright  warm  pax^* 
lor,  glittering  with  all  the  appendages  of 
that  pleasant  meal — essentially  ffeminine— 
a 44  hungry”  tea.  Robert  Roy  put  his  hand 
over  his  eyes  as  if  the  light  dazzled  him, 
and  then  sat  down  in  the  arm-chair  which 
Miss  Williams  brought  forward,  turning  as 
be  did  so  to  look  np  at  her — right  in  her 
face — with  his  grave,  soft,  earnest  eyes. 

44  Thank  you.  How  like  that  was  to  your 
old  ways ! How  very  little  you  are  changed  P 

This  was  the  only  reference  he  made,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  to  former  times, 

And  she  t 

She  went  out  of  the  room,  ostensibly  to 
get  a pot  of  guava  jelly  for  the  boys — found 
it  after  some  search,  and  then  sat  down. 


Only  in  her  store  closet,  with  her  house- 
keeping things  all  about  her.  But  it  was 
a quiet  place,  and  the  door  was  shut. 

There  is,  in  one  of  those  infinitely  pathetio 
Old  Testament  stories,  a sentence — 44  And 
he  sought  where  to  weep : and  he  entered 
into  his  chamber  and  wept  there.” 

She  did  not  weep,  this  woman,  not  a young 
woman  now : she  only  tried  during  her 
few  minutes  of  solitude  to  gather  up  her 
thoughts,  to  realize  what  had  happened  to 
her,  and  who  it  was  that  sat  in  the  next 
room — under  her  roof — at  her  very  fireside. 
Then  she  clasped  her  hands  with  a sudden 
sob,  wild  as  any  of  the  emotions  of  her  girl- 
hood. 

44  Oh,  my  love,  my  love,  the  love  of  all  my 
life!  Thank  God!” 

The  evening  passed,  not  very  merrily,  but 
peacefully;  the  girls,  who  had  heard  a good 
deal  of  Mr.  Roy  from  David  Dalziel,  doing 
their  best  to  be  courteous  to  him,  and  to 
amuse  his  shy  little  boys.  He  did  not  stay 
long,  evidently  having  a morbid  dread  of 
44  intruding,”  and  his  manner  was  exceed- 
ingly reserved,  almost  awkward  sometimes, 
of  which  he  seemed  painfully  conscious, 
apologizing  for  being  44  unaccustomed  to 
civilization  and  to  ladies’  society,”  having 
during  his  life  In  the  bush  sometimes  passed 
months  at  a time  without  ever  seeing  a 
woman’s  face. 

44  And  women  are  your  only  civilizers,” 
said  he.  44  That  is  why  I wish  my  mother- 
less lads  to  be  taken  into  this  household  of 
yours,  Miss  Williams,  which  looks  so — so 
comfortable,”  and  he  glanced  round  the 
pretty  parlor  with  something  very  like  a 
sigh.  44 1 hope  you  will  consider  the  matter, 
and  let  me  know  as  soon  as  yon  have  made 
up  your  mind.” 

44  Which  I shall  do  very  soon,”  she  an- 
swered. 

44  Yes,  I know  you  will.  And  your  decis- 
ion once  made,  you  never  change.” 

44  Very  seldom.  I am  not  one  of  those 
who  are  4 given  to  ohange.’” 

44  Nor  I.” 

He  stood  a moment,  lingering  in  the  pleas- 
ant, lightsome  warmth,  as  if  loath  to  quit 
it,  then  took  his  little  boys  in  either  hand 
and  went  away. 

There  was  a grand  consultation  that  night, 
for  Miss  Williams  never  did  any  thing  with- 
out speaking  to  her  girls ; hut  still  it  was 
merely  nominal.  They  always  left  the  de- 
cision to  her.  And  her  heart  yearned  over 
the  two  little  Roys,  orphans,  yet  children 
still ; while  Helen  and  Janetta  were  grow- 
ing up  and  needing  very  little  from  her  ex- 
cept a general  motherly  supervision.*  Be- 
sides, he  asked  it.  He  had  said  distinctly 
that  she  was  the  only  woman  to  whom  he 
could  thoroughly  trust  his  boys.  So — she 
took  them. 

After  a few  days  the  new  statu  of  things 
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grew  so  familiar  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  had 
lasted  for  months,  the  young  Roys  going  to 
and  fro  to  their  classes  and  their  golf-play- 
ing, just  as  the  young  Dalzielshad  done ; and 
Mr.  Roy  coming  about  the  house,  almost 
daily,  exactly  as  Robert  Roy  had  used  to 
do  of  old.  Sometimes  it  was  to  Fortune 
Williams  the  strangest  reflex  of  former 
times ; only — with  a difference. 

Unquestionably  he  was  very  much 
changed.  In  outward  appearauce  more 
even  than  the  time  accounted  for.  tfo  man 
can  knock  about  the  world,  in  different  lands 
and  climates,  for  seventeen  years,  without 
bearing  the  marks  of  it.  Though  still  un- 
der fifty,  he  had  all  the  air  of  an  “ elderly” 
man,  and  had  grown  a little  “ peculiar”  in 
his  ways,  his  modes  of  thought  and  speech — 
except  that  he  spoke  so  very  little.  He  ac- 
counted for  thiB  by  his  long  lonely  life  in 
Australia,  which  had  produced,  he  said,  an 
almost  unconquerable  habit  of  silence.  Al- 
together, he  was  far  more  of  an  old  bachelor 
than  she  was  of  an  old  maid,  and  Fortune 
felt  this : felt,  too,  that  in  spite  of  her  gray 
hairs  she  was  in  reality  quite  as  young  as 
he — nay,  sometimes  younger;  for  her  in- 
nocent, simple,  shut-up  life  had  kept  her 
young. 

And  he,  what  had  his  life  been,  in  so  far 
as  he  gradually  betrayed  itf  Restless,  strug- 
gling ; a perpetual  battle  with  the  world ; 
having  to  hold  his  own,  and  fight  his  way 
inch  by  inch — he  who  was  naturally  a bora 
student,  to  whom  the  whirl  of  a business 
career  was  especially  obnoxious.  What  had 
made  him  choose  itf  Once  chosen,  proba- 
bly he  could  not  help  himself ; besides,  he 
was  not  one  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  then  draw  back.  Evidently,  with  the 
grain  or  against  the  grain,  he  had  gone  on 
with  it ; this  sad,  strange,  wandering  lifo, 
until  he  had  “ made  his  fortune,”  for  he  told 
her  so.  But  he  said  no  more ; whether  he 
meant  to  stay  at  home  and  spend  it,  or  go 
out  again  to  the  antipodes  (and  he  spoke  of 
those  far  lands  without  any  distaste,  oven 
with  a lingering  kindliness,  for  indeed  ho 
seemed  to  have  no  unkindly  thought  of  any 
place  or  person  in  all  the  world),  his  friend 
did  not  know. 

His  friend.  That  was  the  word.  No  oth- 
er. After  her  first  outburst  of  uncontrolla- 
ble emotion,  to  call  Robert  Roy  her  “ love,” 
even  in  fancy,  or  to  expect  that  he  would 
deport  himself  in  any  lover-like  way,  became 
ridiculous,  pathetically  ridiculous.  She  was 
sure  of  that.  Evidently  no  idea  of  the  kind 
entered  his  mind.  She  was  Miss  Williams, 
and  he  was  Mr.  Roy — two  middle-aged  peo- 
ple, each  with  tbeir  different  responsibili- 
ties, their  altogether  separate  lives ; and, 
hard  as  her  own  had  been,  it  seemed  as  if 
his  had  been  the  harder  of  the  two— ay, 
though  he  was  now  a rich  man,  and  she 
still  little  better  than  a poor  governess. 


She  did  not  think  very  mnoh  of  woridiy 
things,  but  still  she  was  aware  of  this  fact 
— that  he  was  rich  and  she  was  poor.  She 
did  not  suffer  herself  to  dwell  upon  it,  bnt 
the  consciousness  was  there,  sustained  with 
a certain  feel  ing  called  “ proper  pride.”  The 
conviction  was  forced  upon  her  in  the  very 
first  days  of  Mr.  Roy's  return — that  to  go 
back  to  the  days  of  their  youth  was  as  im- 
possible as  to  find  primroses  in  September. 

If,  indeed,  there  were  any  thing  to  go  back 
to.  Sometimes  she  felt,  if  she  could  only 
have  found  out  that,  all  the  rest  would  be 
easy,  painless.  If  she  could  only  have  said 
to  him,  “ Did  you  write  me  the  letter  you 
promised?  Did  you  ever  love  me?”  But 
that  one  question  was,  of  course,  utterly  im- 
possible. He  made  no  reference  whatever 
to  old  things,  but  seemed  resolved  to  take 
up  the  present — a very  peaceful  and  happy 
present  it  soon  grew  to  be — just  as  if  there 
were  no  past  at  all.  So  perforce  did  she. 

But,  as  I think  I have  said  once  before, 
human  nature  is  weak,  and  there  were  days 
when  the  leaves  were  budding,  and  the  birds 
Binging  in  the  trees,  when  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing aud  the  waves  rolling  in  upon  the  sands, 
just  as  they  rolled  in  that  morning  over 
those  two  lines  of  foot-marks,  which  might 
have  walked  together  through  life ; and  who 
knows  what  mutual  strength,  help,  and  com- 
fort this  might  have  proved  to  both  ? — then 
it  was,  for  one  at  least,  rather  hard. 

Especially  when,  bit  by  bit,  strange  ghostly 
fragments  of  his  old  self  began  to  re-appear 
in  Robert  Roy:  his  keen  delight  in  nature, 
his  love  of  botanical  or  geological  excursions. 
Often  he  would  go  wandering  down  the  fa- 
miliar shore  for  hours  in  search  of  marine 
animals  for  the  girls’  aquarium,  and  then 
would  come  and  sit  down  at  their  tea-table, 
reading  or  talking,  so  like  the  Robert  Roy 
of  old  that  one  of  the  little  group,  who  al- 
ways crept  in  the  background,  felt  dizzy  and 
strange,  as  if  all  her  later  yeara  had  been  a 
dream,  and  she  were  living  her  youth  over 
again,  only  with  the  difference  aforesaid : a 
difference  sharp  as  that  between  death  and 
life — yet  with  something  of  the  peace  of 
death  in  it. 

Sometimes,  when  they  met  at  the  innocent 
little  tea  parties  which  St.  Andrews  began 
to  give — for  of  course  in  that  small  com- 
munity every  body  knew  every  body,  and 
all  their  affairs  to  boot,  often  a good  deal 
better  than  they  did  themselves,  so  that 
there  was  groat  excitement  and  no  end  of 
speculation  over  Mr.  Roy — sometimes  meet- 
ing, os  they  were  sure  to  do,  and  walking 
home  together,  with  the  moonlight  shining 
down  the  empty  streets,  and  the  stars  out 
by  myriads  over  the  silent  distant  sea,  while 
the  nearer  tide  came  washing  in  upon  the 
sands — all  was  so  like,  so  frightfully  like, 
old  times  that  it  was  very  sore  to  bear. 

But,  as  I have  said,  Miss  Williams  was 
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Miss  Williams,  and  Mr.  Roy  Mr.  Roy,  and 
there  were  her  two  girls  always  besides 
them ; also  his  two  boys,  who  soon  took  to 
44  Ann  tie”  as  naturally  as  if  they  were  really 
hers,  or  she  theirs. 

44  I think  they  had  better  call  you  so,  as 
the  others  do,”  said  Mr.  Roy  one  day.  “ Are 
these  young  ladies  really  related  to  you  f” 

“ No ; but  I promised  their  father  on  his 
death-bed  to  take  charge  of  them.  That  is 
all.” 

44  He  is  dead,  then.  Was  he  a great  friend 
of  yours  t” 

She  felt  the  blood  dashing  all  over  her 
face,  but  she  answered,  steadily : 44  Not  a very 
intimate  friend,  but  I respected  him  exceed- 
ingly. He  was  a good  man.  His  daugh- 
ters had  a heavy  loss  when  he  died,  and  I 
am  glad  to  be  a comfort  to  them  so  long  as 
they  need  me.” 

44 1 have  no  doubt  of  it.” 

This  was  the  only  question  he  ever  asked 
her  concerning  her  past  life,  though,  by  slow 
degrees,  he  told  her  a good  deal  of  his  own. 
Enough  to  make  her  quite  certain,  even  if 
her  keen  feminine  instinct  had  not  already 
divined  the  fact,  that  whatever  there  might 
have  been  in  it  of  suffering,  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  smallest  degree  either  to  be 
ashamed  of  or  to  hide.  What  Robert  Roy 
of  Shanghai  had  written  about  him  had 
continued  true.  As  he  said  one  day  to  her, 
44  We  never  stand  still.  We  either  grow  bet- 
ter or  worse.  You  have  not  grown  worse,” 

Nor  had  he.  All  that  was  good  in  him 
had  developed,  all  his  little  faults  had  toned 
down.  The  Robert  Roy  of  to-day  was  slight- 
ly different  from,  but  in  no  wise  inferior  to, 
the  Robert  Roy  of  her  youth.  She  saw  it, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  seeing. 

What  he  saw  in  her  she  could  not  tell. 
He  seemed  determined  to  rest  wholly  in  the 
present,  and  take  out  of  it  all  the  peace  and 
pleasantness  that  he  could.  In  the  old  days, 
when  the  Dalziel  boys  were  naughty,  and 
Mrs.  Dalziel  tiresome,  and  work  was  hard, 
and  holidays  were  few,  and  life  was  alto- 
gether the  rough  road  that  it  often  seems  to 
the  young,  he  had  once  called  her  44  Pleas- 
antness and  Peace.”  He  never  said  so  now ; 
but  sometimes  he  looked  it. 

Many  an  evening  he  came  and  sat  by  her 
fireside,  in  the  arm-chair,  which  seemed  by 
right  to  have  devolved  upon  him ; never 
staying  very  long,  for  he  was  still  nervous- 
ly sensitive  about  being  44  in  the  way,”  but 
making  himself  and  them  all  very  cheerful 
and  happy  while  he  did  stay.  Only  some- 
times, when  Fortune’s  ©yes  stole  to  his  face 
— not  a young  man’s  face  now — she  fancied 
she  could  trace,  besides  the  wrinkles,  a sad- 
ness, approaching  to  hardness,  that  never 
used  to  be.  But  again,  when  interested  in 
some  book  or  other  (he  said  it  was  delicious 
to  take  to  reading  again,  after  the  long  fast 
of  years),  he  would  look  round  to  her  for 


sympathy,  or  utter  one  of  his  dry  drolleries, 
the  okl  likeness,  the  old  manner  and  tone,  # 
would  come  back  so  vividly  that  she  started, 
hardly  knowing  whether  the  feeling  it  gave 
her  was  pleasure  or  pain. 

But  beneath  both,  lying  so  deep  down 
that  neither  he  nor  any  one  could  ever  sus- 
pect its  presence,  was  something  else.  Can 
many  waters  quench  love  T Can  the  deep 
sea  drown  it  T What  years  of  silence  can 
wither  it  f What  frost  of  age  can  freeze  it 
down  T God  only  knows. 

• Hers  was  not  like  a girl’s  love.  Those 
two  girls  sitting  by  her  day  after  day  would 
have  smiled  at  it,  and  at  its  object.  Be- 
tween themselves  they  considered  Mr.  Roy 
somewhat  of  an  44 old  fogy;”  were  very 
glad  to  make  use  of  him  now  and  then,  in 
thd  great  dearth  of  gentlemen  at  St.  An- 
drews, and  equally  glad  afterward  to  turn 
him  over  to  Auntie,  who  was  always  kind  to 
him.  Auntie  was  so  kind  to  every  body. 

Kind  f Of  course  she  was,  and  above  all 
when  he  looked  worn  and  tired.  He  did  so 
sometimes:  as  if  life  had  ceased  to  he  all 
pleasure,  and  the  constant  mirth  of  these 
young  folks  was  just  a little  too  much  for 
him.  Then  she  ingeniously  used  to  save 
him  from  it  and  them  for  a while.  They 
never  knew — there  was  no  need  for  them  to 
know — how  tenfold  deeper  than  all  the  pas- 
sion of  youth  is  the  tenderness  with  which  a 
woman  cleaves  to  the  man  she  loves  when 
she  sees  him  growing  old. 

Thus  the  days  went  by  till  Easter  came, 
announced  by  the  sudden  apparition,  one 
evening,  of  David  Dalziel. 

That  young  man,  when,  the  very  first  day 
of  his  holidays,  he  walked  in  upon  his 
friends  at  St.  Andrews,  and  found  sitting  at 
their  tea-table  a strange  gentleman,  did  not 
like  it  at  all — scarcely  even  when  he  found 
out  that  the  intruder  was  his  old  friend, 
Mr.  Roy. 

44  And  you  never  told  me  a word  about 
this,”  said  he,  reproachfully,  to  Miss  Will- 
iams. 44  Indeed,  you  have  not  written  to 
me  for  weeks ; you  have  forgotten  all  about 
me.” 

She  winced  at  the  accusation,  for  it  was 
true.  Beyond  her  daily  domestic  life,  which 
she  still  carefully  fulfilled,  she  had  in  trnth 
forgotten  every  thing.  Outside  people  were 
ceasing  to  affect  her  at  all.  Wh’at  he  liked, 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  day  by  day — wheth- 
er he  looked  ill  or  well,  happy  or  unhappy, 
only  he  rarely  looked  either — this  was  slow- 
ly growing  to  be  once  more  her  whole  world. 
With  a sting  of  compunction,  and  another, 
half  of  fear,  save  that  there  was  nothing  to 
dread,  nothing  that  could  affect  any  body 
beyond  herself — Miss  Williams  roused  her- 
self to  give  young  Dalziel  an  especially 
hearty  welcome,  and  to  make  liis  little  visit 
as  happy  as  possible. 

Small  need  of  that ; he  was  bent  on  tak- 
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ing  all  things  pleasantly.  Comin  g now  near 
the  end  of  a very  creditable  college  career, 
being  of  age  and  independent,  with  the  cozy 
little  fortune  that  his  old  grandmother  had 
left  him,  the  young  fellow  was  disposed  to 
see  every  thing  couleur  de  rose,  and  this  feel- 
ing communicated  itself  to  all  his  friends. 

It  was  a pleasant  time.  Often  in  years 
to  come  did  that  little  knot  of  friends,  old 
and  young,  look  hack  upon  it  as  upon  one 
of  those  rare  bright  bits  in  life  when  the 
outside  current  of  things  moves  smoothly 
on,  while  underneath  it  there  may  or  may 
not  be,  but  generally  there  is,  a secret  or 
two  which  turns  the  most  trivial  events  into 
sweet  and  dear  remembrances  forever. 

David’s  days  being  few  enough,  they  took 
pains  not  to  lose  one,  but  planned  excur- 
sions here,  there,  and  every  where — to  Dun- 
dee, to  Perth,  to  Elie,  to  Balcarras — all  to- 
gether, children,  young  folks,  and  elders: 
that  admirable  melange  whioh  generally 
makes  such  expeditions  “go  off”  well. 
Theirs  did,  especially  the  last  one,  to  the 
old  house  of  Balcarras,  where  they  got  ad- 
mission to  the  lovely  quaint  garden,  and 
Janetta  sang  “ Auld  Robin  Gray”  on  the 
spot  where  it  was  written. 

She  had  a sweet  voice,  and  there  seemed 
to  have  come  into  it  a pathos  whioh  Fortune 
had  never  remarked  before.  The  touching, 
ever  old,  ever  new  story  made  the  young 
people  quite  quiet  for  a few  minutes ; and 
then  they  all  wandered  away  together,  Hel- 
en promising  to  look  after  the  two  wild 
young  Roys,  to  see  that  they  did  not  kill 
themselves  in  some  unforeseen  way,  as,  aid- 
ed and  abetted  by  David  and  Janetta,  they 
went  on  a scramble  up  Balcarras  Hill. 

“ Will  you  go  too  f”  said  Fortune  to  Rob- 
ert Roy.  “ I have  the  provisions  to  see  to ; 
besides,  I can  not  scramble  as  well  as  the 
rest.  I am  not  quite  so  young  as  I used  to 
be.” 

“ Nor  I,”  he  answered,  as,  taking  her  bas- 
ket, he  walked  silently  on  beside  her. 

It  was  a curious  feeling,  and  all  to  .come 
out  of  a foolish  song ; but  if  ever  she  felt 
thankful  to  God  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart  that  she  had  said  “No,”  at  once  and 
decisively,  to  the  good  man  who  slept  at 
peace  beneath  the  church-yaVd  elms,  it  was 
at  that  moment.  But  tbe  feeling  and  the 
moment  phased  by  immediately.  Mr.  Roy 
took  up  the  thread  of  conversation  where 
he  had  left  it  off — it  was  some  bookish  or 
ethical  argument,  such  as  he  would  go  on 
with  for  hours ; so  she  listened  to  him  in  si- 
lence. They  walked  on,  the  larks  singing 
and  the  primroses  blowing.  All  the  world 
was  saying  to  itself,  “ I am  young ; I am 
happy ;”  but  she  said,  nothing  at  alb 

People  grow  used  to  pain ; it  dies  down 
at  intervals,  and  becomes  quite  bearable, 
especially  when  no  one  sees  it  or  guesses 
at  it. 


They  had  a very  merry  picnic  on  the  hill- 
top, enjoying  those  mundane  oonsolations 
of  food  and  drink  which  Auntie  was  ex- 
pected always  to  have  forth-coming,  and 
which  those  youug  people  did  by  no  means 
despise,  nor  Mr.  Roy  neither.  He  made 
himself  so  very  pleasant  with  them  all, 
looking  thoroughly  happy,  and  baring  his 
head  to  the  spring  breeze  with  the  eager- 
ness of  a boy. 

“ Oh,  this  is  delicious ! It  makes  me  feel 
young  again.  There’s  nothing  like  home. 
One  thing  I am  determined  upon:  I will 
never  quit  bonnie  Scotland  more.” 

It  was  the  iirst  clear  intimation  he  had 
given  of  his  intentions  regarding  the  future, 
but  it  thrilled  her  with  measureless  content. 
If  only  he  would  not  go  abroad  again,  if  she 
might  have  him  within  reach  for  the  rest  of 
her  days — able  to  see  him,  to  talk  to  him, 
to  know  where  he  was  and  what  he  was 
doing,  instead  of  being  cut  off  from  him  by 
those  terrible  dividing  seas — it  was  enough! 
Nothing  could  be  so  bitter  as  what  had 
been;  and  whatever  was  the  mystery  of 
their  youth,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
unravel  now — whether  he  had  ever  loved 
her,  or  loved  her  and  crushed  it  down  and 
forgotten  it,  or  only  felt  very  kindly  and 
cordially  to  her,  as  he  did  now,  the  past 
wils— well,  only  the  past ! — and  the  future 
lay  still  before  her,  not  unsweet.  When  we 
are  young,  we  insist  on  having  every  thing 
or  nothing;  when  we  are  older,  we  learn 
that  “every  thing”  is  an  impossible  and 
“nothing”  a somewhat  bitter  word.  We 
are  able  to  stoop  meekly  and  pick  up  the 
fragments  of  the  children’s  bread,  with- 
out feeling  ourselves  to  be  altogether 
“ dogs.” 

Fortune  went  home  that  night  with  a 
not  unhappy,  almost  a satisfied,  heart.  She 
sat  back  in  the  carriage,  close  beside  that 
other  heart  which  she  believed  to  be  the 
truest  iu  all  the  world,  though  it  had  never 
been  hers.  There  was  a tremendous  clatter 
of  talking  and  laughing  and  fun  of  all  sorts, 
between  David  Dal ziel  and  the  little  Roys 
on  the  box,  and  the  Misses  Moseley  sitting 
just  below  them,  as  they  had  insisted  on 
doing,  no  doubt  finding  tbe  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  party  a little  “slow.” 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Roy  and  Mias  Williams 
took  their  part  in  laughing  with  their  youug 
people,  and  trying  to  keep  them  in  order; 

I though  after  a while  both  relapsed  iuto  ai- 
I leu oe.  One  did  at  least,  for  it  had  been  a 
long  day  and  she  was  tired,  being,  as  she 
had  said,  “ not  so  young  as  she  had  been.” 
But  if  auy  of  these  lively  youug  people  had 
asked  her  the  question  whether  she  was  hap- 
py, or  at  least  contented,  she  would  have 
never  hesitated  about  her  reply.  Young, 
gay,  and  prosperous  as  they  were,  I doubt 
| if  Fortune  Williams  would  have  changed 
I lots  with  any  one  of  them  alL 
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sans*  oo<ntt  or  * bob**  r*  tuMAPors. 


E propose  in  this  article,  commencing 
with  the  wedding  and  ending  with 


the  burial,  to  trace  the  history*  and  describe 
the  condition  of  an  Eastern  household.  The 
reader  who  follows  carefully  the  course  of 
our  narrative  will  dud  in  the  ancient  cus- 
toms  which  are  still  maintained  unchanged 
in  the  Orient  some  few  features  worthy  of 
our  imitation;  he  will  find  more  that  indi- 
cate how  true  it  is  that  all  the  world  is  kin  ; 
and  he  will  find  also  some  that,  illnstrate  tbo 
truth  that  Christianity  has  greatly  changed 


4 The?  UhistraUona  and,  in  the  main,  the  facts  cm- 
lvodh*l  lu  this  article  are  taken  from  Dr.  Hsmiy  J.  V \s- 
Lr.XNf  c’t*  IhliU  : their  viodtm  Ou*fi>mjt  and 

Mauurr*  4Un*tratir*  of  S&iptur#  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers). The  necessary  limitation*  of  epacc  are  aach  that 
we  present  here  only  one  aspect  of  Eastern  life,  which 
in  this  volume  Is  admirably  filualrated  hi  all  its  as- 
pects by  one  whose  long  residence  in  the  East  gives 
him  personal  familiarity  with  the  subject. 
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way' for  miu'riug#'— - le#$t  title  id  onr  tfeefoy  discoveries  which  febmetunfeS 

of  vounstiip.  lo  th:;  East*  marriage  pte«edea  j cti?  with  iw  after  asarrlsge  to  umrtbe  hap* 
:uid  prepares  to  tefcat  fjdiofeeA:  of  thehtmey-ni&UTn  Iff  be  pttillmk' 

Qrieutaf  theory  of  the  wedded  state.  if  j . nary  neg^fifttioim  «m?  satMaetory,  a bar- 
quite  accords,  therein  re,  with  the  Eastern  gain  is  made  between  the  pltoota,  hi  which 
ideas  of  the  marriage  .ttd&Uojj  that  women  the  amount  paid  by  the  husband  o*  on  hite 
shoiiid  enterifcteifc  at  w*  sS^c  whieh  to  m behalf,  either  to  the,  bride  or  te>  her  paiwnta, 
seorris  very  unfit;  ^Jid  thia  practice  of  early  h* definitely  agreed  npoct.  Thh^  whi eh  mi* 
marriages  is  ab>o  favored  X>y  the  fact  that  der  the  Mosaic  law  was  fixed  at  a uniform 
women  reach  ihehr  maturity  At  a much  car-  rate  — at fifty  shekels.or  tweofcy»five  dolhirvj 
I for  age  than  with.  oA  They  are  at  the  — yatfos;  Atnoug  the  modern  Jews  with  the 
height  of  their  bloom  and  at  fifteen  ctfodltfau  <if  the-hiid^fiimRy f while  araong 

or  sixteen;  They  are  often  im.tii$&  at  -thsr-  some  of  the  Circassian  tribes  and  the  Tar- 
teeu  or  fourteen,  mid  sonicl hbes  as  iwly  an  ters,  m-  among  til# ' African  savages,  the 
eight  or  nine  : and  Dri  TAli-f^nn^  men-  { ^daughtert^viieif/«he  teaehen^  a marriageable 


to,  huv  the  nuptfol  cef^mony  is  sohioritnee 
defem^d  for  a voosiderahb?  period,  during 
which  ti mo  the  bride  and  groom  are  not 
emitted  to  see  wh  of  her ; fludr  solo  m- 
tercmirse  with  ouch  qthpt  is  UirbMgli  the 
■i ^htervotitteb  of  A V friend  of  .fjjfa  ^tidrgwidny* 
The  sveiidfog  drcHH  ls  e.ve?t  more  a matter 
Of  itopo? fciipce * -5^^ Jjl*  bride  than 

with  mu  Tin*  pftjparatteu  af  W tcdfotr  in 
the  prcaonee  of  frjtfate  friends,  afteo  oceu- 
. ptekh largr  part  Aiij'^v  Tb£  wadding 

:v6i|y-  $h£  hcidd; cK^w.fo' ' the  dod.**  ‘hr  *»p, 
sout$  M tha  donPed  fur  the 

biidal  cfiroriK/ny-  The  cost  nates  arc  often 
rich  ami  gorgeous  bey s*nd  expression,  Fifab* 
ion,  as  interpreted  hy  an  Oriental  mxUiwei 
quoted  by  Dr.  Van  -Leunej#,  ppescriWf  the 
chanicterisHes  of  an  idea!  wedding  dress. 
It  should  measure  six  yards  from  the  shoul- 
ders to  the  end  of  tho  train;  the  long  sieeves 
shun  Id  sweep  the  floor,*  the  materia)  ill  silk; 
it  m elaborately  ombrohtered  hy  a party  of 
■pti^mibtinX  :omhP0htetvt*  rmd^r  the  djr^ 
lion  hi  h Chief.  The  Mtm  paid  for  f iiperm* 
the  beedte^^brk  on  m stngfo  .tpb* 
to  by  Dr,  *ft^4  Btr^'-hwn- 

dred  chAtgc  tor  the  work 

done  Tty  die  -goWedfoato^  \>k*  two  thoo- 
sand  five  J«tipdved  #htire 

eosi  «f  the  dros$  yir'm.  teo  thoa&iit»4t  *H>r 
nfofttt  'M  bo  fiiigottcn  thirt  lohot  in  that 
ooiiutry  U :<*&$  much  foss: thun 
in  this, : v ; •-■'  -7;  v ^ , 

Tha  rrmitiAgb  'often  for  a 

week,  «urd  kx  maRy:  ^otions  of  the  East  rhe 
f old  practices  cira  fctiU  inaintAined,  T1k> 
[bridegroom,  with  a. procession,  *)tarte  with 
[music  and  torches,  by  night,  for  the  bpaW 
of  the  bride,,  where;  after  a show  of  ne^i«? ^ 

! slice,  and  .muietiuitfH  qqlte  a struggle*  she  & 
taken  possession  of,  {md  borne  away  10  her 
! future  home.  This  reaiataiK*  by  the 
! maiden  to  the  approaches  of  her  himhand 


otm>.n,  «rows,  or  doi>o«. 


that,  ahr>  w6A  eaiTiM  itbont  in  the  unm  of 
her  telattv^x.  '^attiraHy  courtship  is  dbh* 
by  prv^y,  and  the  young  w aw  cheated 
cut  of  what  the  Mwricrn  \ r^gaindfi'..  a$  m# 
df  bb- 

duty  bffoukhig^  nmM  Kiilt- 

abfo  wifoj  which  jereu  ih  our  owli  saciety 
the  mot  her,  an  a te,  or  ejisters  ofte  n ite»npk^f  ie 
iu  the  East,  by  universal  eobsenK  devote e<i 
itjuwi  them.  ' t / : , ;.  , 

Womanly  nature  is  essenttebr  the  surtu1 
the  yto-rhl  oVbi>  aud  we  may  Hufoly  ss?uitie 
that  they  are  nothing  loath  to  porfonu  tb* 
dgty  whitli  weitt)  custom  intruste  to  theax. 
For  this  purpose  they  srUly  forHi  in  a body 
on  tjiftir'  to  ax  of  inspi^tiocsealt  any  bcKifeo 
which  affords  reasonable  hope  of  contain- 
ing a suitable  intnato,  are  1 u va  j i My  greeted 
with  the  ntoc^st  courtesy,  and  ushered  at 
onc&  inte*  the  reception  j thju  young 
Iwly  is  eaauntkued,  and  presently  enters, 
bearing  sweetmeate  and  water;  she  is  ar- 
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is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  marriage  J 
customs  of  many  countries,  and  in  various  j| 
forms — from  that  of  African  society,  in 
which  the  bridegroom  chases  the  fleeing  j 
bride,  captures,  and  carries  her  away  bod- 
ily, to  that  of  the  Noatorians,  where  the 
bride  remains  in  a corner  of  the  church 
until  the  time  comes  for  the  joining  of 
hands,  when  she  is  dragged  half  across 
the  building  by  main  strength  toward 
her  intended  husband,  who  is  allow  ed  to  ~ 
seiice  her  hand  only  after  a vehement  L 
struggle,  during  which  the  officiating 
clergyman  stands  passively  by.  je& 

Far  more  imp  or  tan  t,  however,  than  any  U 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  marriage  cer- 
emony between  East  and  West  is  the  fun-  1 
ds mental  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  !<* 
marriage  contract.  Even  the  State  of  g 
Indiana  has  not  succeeded  in  in  corpora-  m 
ting  m its  legislation  a facility  of  divorce  JS 
equal  to  that  of  the  Orient,  where,  both  §| 
among  the  Jews  and  the  Muslims,  the 
husband  is  both  judge  and  jury,  having  a ® 
right  to  divorce  his  wife  at  any  time,  with  jS 
uo  other  limitation  than  the  requirement  || 
that  he  shall  give  her  a written  statement  S 
both  of  the  fact  and  of  the  cause  of  the  || 
divorce.  A liberty  so  large  as  this  seems  -1 
to  render  unnecessary  what  is,  however,  1 
a common  practice  among  certain  Mus- 
lims — marriage  for  a limited  period.  In  p 
entering  upon  this  strange  relation,  the  p 
parties  agree  to  live  together  for  a fixed 
period,  which  varies  from  a few  days  to  K 
ninety-nine  years,  and  the  contract  is 
regularly  drawn  up  by  the  judge  ;xnd 
duly  signed  by  witnesses.  This  practice  is 
con  lined  to  the  transient  residents  of  large 
cities,  and  the  women  who  enter  upon  such 
relations  are  deemed  of  good  repute. 

From  the  bird  to  the  nest,  from  the  bride 
to  the  home,  the  transition  is  easy.  The 
tent  is  the  germ  from  which,  by  a process  of 
Darw  inian  development,  the  Oriental  house 
has  grown.  In  the  cheapest  and  poorest 
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houses  this  idea  of  a tent  is  carried  out  iu 
the  details.  There  is  a single  apartment 
within,  oblong  iu  form.  The  roof  is  a sim- 
ple and  rude  form  of  dome,  which  looks  like 
a conical  chimney,  and  is  intended  for  the 
escape  of  the  smoke  from  the  fire-place, 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  building  material  is  mud,  or  sun-dried 
bricks,  or  branches  of  trees  daubed  with 
mud  both  within  and 
without.  Sometimes  the 
roof  is  flat,  the  site  chosen 
being  the  sloping  side  of 
- \ a hill,  so  that  one  cud  of 

r y the  roof  is  level  with  the 

ground,  A railing  sepa- 


csna»u  cmruMCKT  is  oYreoM. 


V,  ; | f , Oriqidsf  U ‘ 


i 

Vj 

1 

•Vrrf- 

■ i 

monthly  marine 


■ cmirtinterveuiiig,  i* 
■*■  AP»rt- 

meat  op&tik  il*  front, 
' < and  utifed  &fi  * jr6- 

: v 1 :i,'^|||fipi^^  eeption  r, roort*  ifoi- 

^w#wIot0'  *®Wf  ;a«  ftu 

omen  fqt  tht*  trau*. 

• • :%■ i Mi***#  of  business, 
gra&jfe  ■*'■  "■•  /MMjJBfe  The  house*  Ui.« 

m5li$  Wttltiiy  ar*  highly 

fi Vi. ;;?■;!  »h;:;11S;  onwmiuitod  with 

!!..C;--|j  mw  WY*»«?i]to'  «M4ti 

vtitUwcotiii^'-ofuiar- 
— !^mR^P^  Wf  'w  Hh  c&rvitig*  in 

mMMI'  alabaster. 

apd  W4 wd#  .and  with 

id&atetsd  with  gi ?p- 
sum,  wrought  «># c in 
elaborate  Bad  «fteo 
btaaniiftifc  design^. 

The  furniture  of  tbo  poat^r  hotise^  U of 


it  admits  cold  and  rain  &e  wall  as  light,  and 
lias  often  ft*  be  closed  by  o sort  of  abut-  ! the  poorest  description.  Three  atones  rewv 
ter,  leaviiig  the  iamAjt^s  in  utter  darkness,  f oil  against  the  outer  wall  of  th&  xwjm&xst'a 

' ogle-racjicoed  hut  wiwti  ftite  the  lioujsewifie^ 
» saucepan  or  two,  & few 

Uifc  coarsest  earthenware  are  the  t^lo  nden- 
sib  ; the  furniture  consist*  o*jT  a coarse  war* 
l»e<u  or  aoroetimeg  .&  blitek  goat/s*hair  doth, 
mi iy  h y qr&  >n  ^ldth * %lmg  two  or 

th rf.ev^i cles  ^;;  room  next  the  wiilh  a 

ewskWt  Mled  th&  puTp^? 

pf  or  louoge;  the  bedding  sp^ad  on 
the.  at  Bight  is  piled  up  iu  one  coiner 
by  day.  : ' v,  "•  . -\'  ‘ v \ 

The  apartments  c*f  the  wealthy  are,  haw* 
ever,  often  (d&borately  furnished,  The  ac- 
iroitipa ny  i hg  iilne tratfou  t reprinting  the 
i;?tti!ieihchaBiher  of ‘the  Governor  of  Teeai, 
m Asia  Minoy  will  give  this  read*#  & fair 
Idoii  of  an  Oriental  tiiaterior*  The  room  is 
imlitiftrily  of  an  oblong  shape*  A platform 
niised  six  or  eight  ineliea  above  the  cm%  of 
the  door  occupies  a larger  part  of  the  room, 
extending  from  side  to  Kide*  and  being:  of 
e* jiml  length  ami  w J dill,  The  highly  ama- 


in* ved  <»idy  by  the  dull  light  of  a smoking  ‘ si 
How  e a mile.  | cooking  stove 

The*  rity  house  is,  however,  quite  a dil* 1 womleu  spoons,  and  some  Laaintt  Or  of 

_ . .. . ..'ittVwJi. ' u*,.»  iw  -..i  r*  i.i.  1,  n,,.  ^ ^..'  *t...  
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is  divided  iu  the 
y.  lift  AT  the 

Xitig*  iiiV  pi  (*f  form  <m  either  sftia 
risen  & pdlay,  &**ta  which  springs  &. 
.g?s^fcf$L  arch/  A seat  cr  AIe»a  \h 
httflp  arottsjd  i>h*  three  Mites  of  the 
tmm  t>&  ikv  iftimil  plat  form,  This 
dieur*  <*fr  h fratii^  about  a 

foot  high  and  three  feet  in  width, 
upon  which  isw?  lif/1  mat  tribes  stuff- 
ed with  wool,  fc&y,  Mr  stawr, 


Over  . "~ — *7“ 
the  wmtt^-asert  -spread  & covering  - 
of  yhii^t^i  b^adeiotii,  or  emi  aowfo 
richer  &bri(^  usually  j>fa.ljrigbtaii4ir- 
ief  or  erimnoix  imk»r,  often  itiommi 
with  a Wig  silk  fringe  mthrwoveo 
vri tb  gold  threads.  Largo  soft-  cushions  are 
placed  against  the  Wall  s a rich  carpet  gen- 
erally cover*  the  raised  portion  &f  the  flr»ur. 
Chairs-  are  wot  wholly  unknown.  hut  they 
are  rarely  aeon  rnttiride  citj\&  und  other  ptib- 
lie  resorts.  The  finvjd&eo,  when  thorn  is 
*m4,  is  *m  000  akte  of  the  rooiat  where  ihtt 
place  of  the  dirvm  is  occupied  by  a>  health 
debited  Oto  eitiiet'  aide  by  marble  -or  t>ihaar 
ittono*  which  answers  the  purpose  nTa  fetid* 
•.eiy  Sometime*  a single  aodiron  ta  tiaad; 
woitteUaH^  the  whS  is  set  upright  against 
tho  beck  of  the  ohmitiey.  Such  a fire-place^ 
however,  jta  fH?^n  chiefly  In  the  mouniadnotw 
districts, , where  wood  is  procurable iltp 
mwt*.  nbi h charcoal,  grass,  &ud 
dried  manuro 

jb; , Iby  E.^jfV  however,  the  etovo  is  traore 
c oiri crtbnf  h au  t o^WpeAi  fb^ptec^  though  the 
Or'i entii \ btdVb'  is  iyotte  cudike  ours.  It  jia  a. 
brazier*  hr  SitAfid  bf  brhM  or  copper,  about 
f,vr^  feet  bigh^iw  .tho-  top  of  Which,  mi  a pan 

of  chhw»al,  A l»f\w  of 


okrMsxbL  84rc)c«ipi?  nx^or. 


ashes  is  first  put  In  the  ywm;  on  thia  the 
charcoal  is  laid  mul  lighted..'  The  whole 
brazier  is  fhen  carried  by  band  from  >ht; 
Courts  ynrd*  Where  tb^  kre  is  started,  to  The 
irouiii  wliefo  Jt  is  piMddd-  The  Mu?  e>  of  frhb 
.powwjr  t\^^es\» a*t  earthenware  pan. 
Even  the  modern  rang*  is  nut,  how  ever,  ua- 
kiio^a  in  t»m?  East,  tMngli  ;>/  a very  simple 
and  mde  coteiuxtieUoiu  It  i«  luailfc  of  atone 
or  brick,  about  tlir^  fwt  b%h,  supplied  with 
a fire  )mi  ml  wholly  nnixke  our  grates,  and 
with  botes  above  for  tte  pots  aud  sauce* 
pium,  The  Conking  utenails  are  almost  as 
vane  in?  na  with  ua.  Cast  m»n  is  iiqkuowftf 
the  ooiiunou  materials  are  copper  and  brass. 
The  Orientals  Mmre  that-  tongs,  like  forks, 
were  mad*  after  fingers,  and  it  j«  w^onderial 
to  see  bo  w a human  being  cun  handle  u liro 
veal  with-it.  barnii  Still,  iron  tongs  are  to 
be  seen  as  an  article  nf  necessity  in  the 
blacksiDiithT  shop,  and  as  an  article  of  iox* 
C/y  in-  the  dwelling  of  the  wealthy. 

Tb*  oven  «f  the  private  house  is  vari- 
• /"  •'  •;/;*:•,  crUftly  culistrncted. 

, The  jtnoM  eomnmn 
U-nn  is  rb;>i  *Mll  io 
^ Heen^  lu  ii  slight- 

a titiio 

^ w'i(ier-  at  the  bair- 

u,m  ^‘an  at  the 

H^gj  trM^fe  .topT  and  plastered 
' witbkf  w^h  clay. 
The  tent  dwellers 
1 o/*e  a pnrtahlo,  oven 

; ^ ^ of  t-ttilbeawarC; 

;,.  covaed  at  top, 

^ and  with  an  open- 
' • ■ ii<£  !>.f  d»c  side,  in 

T ; ; vKhec  Ci.«%v  the  fire 

~ ^ in 

uv^lb  ftJad  then, 
^ wijen  the  r»t  *m  is 

sttifiMetsTly  heetrsd, 
— , the  d<‘Sigh  w iiitro- 

doced.  Thisistho 


a ^vm\o  orwt 


Go  gle 
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ci ties — fceukitasf-  early,  before  going  to  busi- 
ness ; dtauei  inreyou  th#  return  home  ol 
sunset,  The  noonday  weal  is  a hmib  of 
bcfeud  and  fruits,  Diiiinyr  jwrter*  the  poor  go 
to  bed  by  the  light  of  * biasing  lire  ««  the 
hearth,  or  the  light  of  a pitckpia*  torch  sot 
m a chink  In  the  Wall  In  the  houses  oren 
of  the  belter  classes,  tallow  candles  afford  A 
Settle  6i?d  fl*eki>m>g.  light  ip  irx»:htfssret  . ^itli 
our  wotterb  ebaudeberk  The  hfcfcdleaficka 
& re  of  bias*,  advpr,  of  geld?  ftbV&ir'-  having 
wore  tlit*ii  » Aiogk  «l*?un  thorn  itsmi  ooui 
irtdttl'y  lb  Use  aM-ilftt,  oyer  a foo|  L*%hv  and 
are  made  } h»t  hxr^er  oiiea 

are  in  ftrophtdit  use,  »i>.d  xire  m oce4ed, 
on  the  floor.  OH ve-tMl  lathi*  as*  alao  io 
cMmoh  a^  k the  ohf b disWcfs.  if,  >flw 
o y.cr,  f UP • }igbt ' •«>. fl i w v it  h*  eewrtaber- 

t<l  that  therp  aro  beithor  pjhn^l  boivfe  nor 
daily  ji ^ r«w«w}.  i^ie  -.evening 


m*ar juon  tAij}  * *#it;  ntWTs 

mot  hod  also  pursued  in  the  public  ovens, 
Mrhich  have  oxiMt>d  in  sd)  ,t  ho '.larger  towns 
since  the  da^e  of  Hdipxtt.  These,  in  ntnicturo 
and  id  the  Hiothod  of  operating, rtvsembla  our 
Nerr  England  brick  ovens.  A brisk  Arc  is 
kindled  on  the  floor  of  the  ay eti  f w ben  the 
chamber  baa  become  enflleiehtly  heated,  the 
embers  are  raked  out,  and  the  to&vesof  bread 
aft*  put  in  their  place  inside  by  means  of  a 
long-handled  abo  vet;  then  the  door  is  closed, 
and  tbs  livayefc  atre  left  to  hake. 

If  the  oftpking  /»ppamtua  of  t he 
thrift  is  eibiidovwmpared  with  onra, 
the  food  is  ovditiarUy  jab  leas  m~ 

The  elaborate  «f  «r<  Anieti- 

mn  or  Earapc&n  dluher  party  ore, 
for  the  mo*i  piwrt,  milcnuvf'ti  in  the 
family  life  of  these  people,  who  to- 
tain  something  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  early  child- life  of  the  world. 

$f»ws,  tbiekenod  by  long  simmer- 
ing over  the  fire;  soups  and  pot- 
iageth  flavored  with  aromatic 
herl«%  and  thlckviied  with  sour 
PtfXtis  or  floor  ; rieet  miDis!b^1  Wifh 
chopped  moiitraud  8mw<wcd  With 
|>ep}Vcf,  a&H,  *ml  ohioha ; brand, 

rake*.  44*4  pasty COli^Utule,  With 

ftolta  and  gtolen  vegef  abb'*,  raw  • 

nr  co^fa?d,  the  vhWf  art-totes  of 
diet.  Tbfc  kUllug  of  e lamb  or  ; 
kid,  iro«r  oa  in  OUile  times*. is  re- 
served  for  special  festival  dried- 
mows.  The  dinner  table  is  a very 
alight  affair,  about  high 

and  eighteen  ineboe  wide,  often 
beautifully  carved  and  inloiiL  It  :r|$Si 
sits  In  the  middle  of  th^  floor  or 
against  the  angle  of  the  divan,  1\\ 
the  maeter  fchu  house  sitting  on  / 

The  divau/  hi»  c^ontpauicms  sitting  yffTt 

Ojund  upon  tije  ruiii  or  ^nri>ct,  . 

ami  the  wife  waiting  as  a 

iUlrt  upon  her  laxd>  The  hours  for 

wal*  are  those  of  a fasluonable 

or  luts^  A xociican  in  the  great 


lamps.  ; ^ ' y:  • :;y- - •; :• ' ;. ; ; . ^ / • ; • .'•  •'  : 

Olrcuaxstautde  have  made  the  Oriental 
jneojde  peculiarly  socuil  am2  imbpi tables 
The  vfcry  Want  of  btmka  and 
a bis  to  make  them  so.  The  tia  velsr  bring- 
ing ue^s  Irorn  a far-otf’  latrd,  or  c the 
gofsRip  of  a not  remote  Town  or  village,  it 
aiways  welconmi  to.  the  social  circle  gicth- 
fml  about  the  eamifc  flre,  or  siHiug  on  the 
floor  about  the  open  flrtv place,  or,  in  t ha 
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wealthier  mansion,  on  the  cushioned  divan 
and  in  the  tapestried  apartment*  lighted 
from  one  or  mare  tall  candJesticka,  and  pw*- 
meting  conversation  by  the  inspiration  of 
pipes  and  coffee.  Th*?ore  are  no  hotels..  The 
inn  or  caravansary  is  but  a lodging-place 
for  caravans  whose  company  ia  too  large  to 
he  aecotaoQodatod  in  private  families-  The 
pro  tier  of  perfume  or  the  use  of  incense  is 
in  special  instances , and  as  aw  honor  to  spe- 
cial guest^  the  ffrai  offering  of  hospitality. 
The  perfume  turn  ally  -employ  oil  is  the  ti$- 
nvm  «&**,  a small  hit  of  wldoh  m dropped 
upon  binning  ooale  in  a little  chafing-dish 
or  i 


censer  of  silver  pr  gold  filigree,  some- 
times adorned  with  precious  siortes.  The 
fame*  escape  through  the  perforated 
Sometime  the  pesfetme  i*  rose- water  sprin- 
kled upon  the  hands  art  be  fare  of  rhu  guest 
from  nti  orhaxnental  bottle;  oometifnes.it  i« 
an  odorous  m hatutiM  ifcro  vr»  up^b  the  Nam- 
ing coala  of  the  brasier, put.  in.  the  pipe* 


cofcrk  ror-  *vi>  cmrs. 

of  the  social  circh*.  Simple  refresh  meets, 
codec  :>r  altar  hot,  almost  invariably  follow. 

The  mot*!  itself  is  rarely  a social  ocr-mdom 
It  is  generally  dispatched  expeditiously  arid 
in  silence.  If  there  aye  a number  of  guoata, 
aproportionaie  oumfer  of  small  tables,  such 
jxa  have  already  torn  described^,  are  sot  for 
their  use  jo  dbTereut  parts  of  the  room. 
When  the ma*tur  wlsltc-s  to  show  special  at- 
tention to  hks  guc&te,  W waits  upon  them, 
depreeo  tm  the  meagre  ftdrei*  kbit  bids  them 
partake  freely*  Qn  great  festive  occasion* 
as  many  m a hundred  dishes  sometimes  ap- 
peal upon:  the  table*  folio  wing  one  another 
in  quick  sueeessioji,  beginning  With  swap/ 
and  alternating  a sW  net  disfe  with  same 
nf  cooked  meats — now  a fnrit  jelly * than; 
a roast  fowl,  finishing  at  lasl  by  a huge 
plate  of  u piUauty or  boited  rire,  The  chief 
dish,  a masted  sheep  ox  fhtted  calf,  is  served 
w hoi e;  anil  torn  in  pieces  With  th o bauds, 
each  guest  doing  to  o wn  carving.  The  dudt- 
es  arc*  passed  from  tabje  to  iahlV,  through 
the  various  social  gnid/ifctos,  ending  in  the 
kitchen*  whore  the  servant*,  rotors,  and 
smiliion*  wait  impatiently  for  their  share. 
At  tbs  ttoe  of  fchb  meal  each  one  rises  m ft 


sn/rsa  cxasatB- 
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OSU^tlfc 


Music  m amfinal 

to  pTof<t»«iOA^i  uinfiicbtt%^  Ev<&y 
at  ail  pWt*ywu  mtkj  boor  Mte ^ualntwwd 
melodic  of  the  Oriei*  t . M fbeix 

iufau  ts  with  pliti  *>  tir*-  1 u II  aNee*  * db  i 1 dren  ac- 
oouipany  tkiit  games  with  song  ami  churas ; 
the inwvzzlu  himnU  tbe  c*$l  pmy  are  from 
the top  ofthe  am ; ;fch^ &$afcb  fc*i*dle 
k&p»Mnt#  tv  the  music  vf  hi*  exhortation 
tQ  matin©  with  the  resoomliiig*  bt&ws  of  his 
|kfe^y  the  street 

veo dm  extol  thofer  wwes  with  rmte  chant 
and.  song ; tin.'-  prieat  ?tnd 


the  frthgmgfttUm  tjb^/.t^^Sheaa  in  a mn- 
steal  tnoriotimo  J tUa  Wed d i h% , tb a eirctmj- 
eislou,  4MdwV  TO*  ftli  ac- 

comp  a n\*s$\$ irmah;  and  abng. 
Not  lightiy  aft#  caroling*  a*  the 

Xtalitui^  hot  wttb  saber  fcffd  smnettmea  tear- 
ful earn wtheM,  aa  the  pi*i r»  t * v*  m^sir, 

t^bft  t^|l^  - »ol- 

&m»  paal in  of  lllb* 

Tim  respect  which  the  Msmg  jvay  to  the 
weak,  whioiiv therefore,  men  pay  to  women, 
is  the  teal  mettsurd  #f  cirduatjou:  and  it 
must  be  conceded  that,  so  measured,  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  East  is  painfully  lacking. 
.'•'i  \,  The  ^oqualit# 

. . of  the-  swxes” 

Is  orterty  an- 
• ' ' ■ '•  known.  If  Ui« 

husband  h*p- 

p.tLH  to^  wni^ 

donkey  or  a bog. 
If,  absent,  he 
writes  to  his 
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^ of  tbo  garment  i* 

j thereafter  miW  the 
A / H nf  a seam  ; 
& needle  and  a 1 it  t K" 

| j I'^T^ 

^ up  *xi  a bottle*  For 

\£  j this  purpose  the 

mrLis  txtrr&m)  tu  * o«m>>  i^rartjt,  master  of  esremo- 

r *■  «%;  ‘./V  ■ ,.  . •;  pies  present*  each 

ny  or  ail  of  which  might,  weeping  friend  .with  a piece  of  cotton- wool 
oil  form,  he  found  iti  an  with  vrMdfr  to  dry  Mu  eye*.  This  motion 
bp — ate  among  the  toys  of  is  preaarr^d,  aad  the  tefeia  Flung  from  it 
o/di  enable  right  to  omose-  into  tear  Lottie  as  a future  and  etfb 
i whole  world  caciouA  remedy  it*  the  ins*  hours  of  life, 

hat  fhe  religion  of  l&laifl,  Thus  a carefully  pre-arranged  cx  txsvsg auce 
slept  Hebrews,  fotbids.tb*  of  ^rief  prepare*  tor  and  Korocopanfe*  the 
d image*;  tat  a liberal  i&sfc  -rite*  t)f  respect.  Wh*u  thV  time  of 
tOjpoU  this  ^tat-nte,  and  It  bori&t  Arrive*,  which  in  that  warn  climate 
y *Uut  nut  the  children  of  U,  nev^r  k»ng  drlayetV  the  foody  is  dressed 


Prom  thnc^l^io  tbe  gtwre  islmt  u atepj  bat  upon  an  open  hie?,  perhapa  adorned 
freiw  the  toys  of  childhood  to  the  tears  of  with  flower*,.  and  so  bortre,  hy  tire  Turks  in 
old  »ge.  We  began  this  glance  at  Eastern  silence  by  the  CMifttians with  softly  chant - 
life  witb  the  wedding  ; we  may  fltJy  end  it  c?d  byxnne,  to  its  last  re 0 ting -place.  Yet 
with  the  funeral,  Tire  mourning  owstoroe  of  oven  h*9r*  economy  \n  :*t>i  forgot  tout  every 
the  East  hayo  not  materially  changed  since  valuable  article  of  etothiog  ia  taken  from 
the  da^p  whcu  J^eph  went  tip  to  bury  his  the  remains*  which  are  then  budW,  without 
.&•:  tllo  ’ of  Canaan.  Professional  0 coffin,-  and  in  & shallow  grave* 
motirttteg  wpmtm  announce  the  death  by  a In  this  article  we  have  only  turned  over 
sbrlehi  slitiB  and  piercing ; they  weep,  they  a few  pages  of  Dr.  Yan-Leeiiejite  really  re- 
i«w?r ; ^he  markable  volume— a vohu30*  which  3109- 
vrtih hq^*nd  sessew  the  fascinaiion  of  a book  of  personal 
obiftwiyo  demonstrations  of  sorrow.  The  travel  with  the  compactness  and  the  ao- 
outer  garment  replaced  with  a thority  of  w cyclopedia.  It  is  without  » 

robe  or  • Ofrener  tivrd  m it*  j^cttiiartieid.  We  have  seh^ted 

j$  But  a only  qn^  phase  •.ilr'ieiiialiaiii^  and  tn  illtui- 

j^4*wt  to  economy  is  ut>f  forgot-  t rating  that,  b*v«  lio«o  only  peridexed  how 
ten  bft  these  t^aehme.  The  undertaker  Either  to  condense  descriptions  iu  w hich  no 
first  ghee  to  %irtvi?yj^at^tv  carefully  space  i*  ownpiMl  by  florid  or  pious  rhetoric, 
M;.^#  &*Uz  three  or  or  to  select  wW$$?dh  log  has  been  described 
<k>wn  tfe  hreaat  The  rending  which  eould  be  femiiUeii  without  loss. 
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AUNT  RHODANTHE’S  MISTAKE. 

BESSIE  and  Mias  Rhodanthe  are  sitting 
in  the  dining-room  together.  Bessie 
is  doing  nothing,  unless  you  consider  an  oc- 
casional sigh  employment;  but  Miss  Rho- 
danthe is  knitting  vigorously  on  a long  gray 
stocking.  Who  is  Bessie,  and  who  is  Miss 
Rhodanthe?  Very  different  persons,  you 
may  be  sure,  or  this  story  would  never  have 
been  written.  And  yet,  when  Miss  Rho- 
danthe Woodward  was  young  and  fair,  as 
tradition  says  that  she  once  was,  she  had 
not  been  so  very  unlike  her  pretty  niece. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  it  now,  as  you  look 
from  the  parchment  and  angles  of  the  elder 
woman  to  the  blushes  and  dimples  of  the 
girL  Yet,  if  you  look  closely,  you  will  see 
that  the  soft  gray  eyes  of  the  girl  are  iden- 
tical in  shape  and  color  with  the  cold,  steely 
ones  of  the  elder  woman.  The  features, 
too,  if  you  trace  them  line  by  line,  making 
all  due  allowance  for  the  shrinkage  and 
hardening  of  age,  are  line  for  line  the  same. 
When  Aunt  Rhodanthe’s  hair  was  dark  and 
soft  and  plentiful,  it  must  have  waved  in 
the  same  little  rings  and  tendrils  over  the 
same  white  forehead.  If  you  doubt  still, 
misled  by  the  difference  of  expression,  look 
at  this  old-fashioned  ivory  miniature,  and 
you  will  see  Bessie’s  lovely,  mischievous 
face,  with  the  dimpled  smiles  around  the 
red  mouth,  and  the  touch  of  pathos  in  the 
gray  eyes,  and  the  lovely  curves  of  cheek 
and  chin  and  throat.  And  forty  years  ago 
that  was  Aunt  Rhodanthe,  and  to-day  Aunt 
Rhodanthe  is  a grim-faced,  gray-haired,  eld- 
erly woman,  with  nothing  bright,  nor  fair, 
nor  winsome  about  her.  Eheuffugace$  t 
Now  and  then  Aunt  Rhodanthe  casts  sharp 
inquisitive  glances  at  the  listless  figure  op- 
posite to  her.  Once  or  twice  she  opens  her 
lips  as  if  to  speak,  but  snaps  them  together 
suddenly  again,  and  the  words  remain  un- 
uttered. 

“ Bessie,”  she  says  at  last;  and  Bessie 
looks  up  with  a start. 

“ Wake  up,  Bessie,  child,”  says  Aunt  Rho- 
danthe, briskly,  “ and  tell  me  what  ails  you.” 

A faint  dash  creeps  over  Bessie’s  face  as 
she  replies, 

“Nothing  ails  me,  Aunt  Rhodanthe.  What 
do  you  mean  f” 

Aunt  Rhodanthe  frowns  and  clicks  her ' 
needles  savagely  for  a moment.  Then  she 
speaks  again : 

“ * Nothing9  doesn’t  make  a girl’s  cheeks 
pale  nor  her  eyes  hollow,  Miss  Bessie.  4 Noth- 
ing9 doesn’t  make  her  sigh  when  she  thinks 
nobody  hears  her,  nor  set  her  lips  in  a defi- 
ant  fashion  if  a body  asks  her  a civil  ques- 
tion. You  might  as  well  tell  me  all  about 
it,  for  I shall  dnd  out  if  you  don’t.” 

“There’s  nothing  to  dnd  out,  Aunt  Rho- 
danthe,” Bessie  says,  a little  drearily.  “I’ve 
had  rather  a hard  winter,  that’s  alL  I’ve 
You  UlL-Now  S17. — 45 
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been  teaching,  you  know,  since  papa  lost  his 
money  last  fall,  and  Tm  not  used  to  it.  I 
suppose  I am  a little  run  down.” 

“Ralph  Dormer  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  I suppose  V ’ says  Aunt  Rhodanthe,  peer- 
ing suspiciously  over  her  spectacles.  “The 
girls  tell  me  that  you  have  not  seen  him 
since  your  father’s  failure." 

Bessie  dushes  a deep  scarlet  now,  and  her 
eyes  dash. 

“ Aunt  Rhodanthe,  what  do  yoft  mean  f ’ 
she  exclaims.  “ Dr.  Dormer  was  nothing  to 
me,  that  I should  care  whether  he  comes  or 
not.  You  have  no  right  to  think  nor  say 
such  things.” 

Aunt  Rhodanthe  watches  her  grimly  for 
a moment.  Then  her  lips  relax  into  a smile, 
and  she  nods  her  head  Bagely  two  or  three 
times. 

“ That’s  right,  my  girl.  I like  your  spirit. 
Take  it  that  way,  cover  it  up  and  tell  no- 
body, and  you’ll  outlive  it  yet.  Ralph  Dor- 
mer comes  of  a bad  stock — a bad  stock.  I 
never  liked  him,  never.  Your  mother  was 
crazy  to  let  it  go  so  far.” 

“ But,  Aunt  Rhodanthe,”  expostulates  Bes- 
sie, breathlessly,  “ mamma  didn’t  let  it  go : 
there  was  nothing  to  go.  And  as  for  * cover- 
ing up’ — why,  Aunt  Rhodanthe,  what  makes 
you  say  such  things?  Nobody  ever  said 
such  things  to  me  before.” 

“ Time  they  did,”  says  Aunt  Rhodanthe, 
gravely.  “ See  you  peak  and  pine  and  dwin- 
dle and  dwine,  and  never  say  a word  to  shake 
you  back  into  health!  Iron  and  quinine, 
that’s  what  you  want,  mental  and  physical. 
No  sugar  coating  nor  gelatine  covering — 
the  bitterer  the  better.  That’s  what  you 
want,  and  that’s  what  you’ll  get,  for  Fm 
going  to  take  you  home  with  me  to-mor- 
row, Bessie,  so  you  might  as  well  go  and 
pack  up.” 

Home  with  Aunt  Rhodanthe  to  the  old 
homestead  where  her  father  was  born,  but 
which  Bessie  has  never  seen  ? Weil,  it  might 
have  been  worse,  she  thinks.  Better  ? Ah, 
yes!  it  might  have  been  better  once,  but 
never  now.  It  might  have  been  better  if 
Ralph  had  not  failed  in  his  appointment  that 
one  night — the  very  night  that  Bessie  knew 
first  that  her  father  was  ruined.  It  might 
have  been  better  if  she  had  not  written  that 
short  little  savage  note,  breaking  off  the  en- 
gagement utterly  and  forever,  making  no 
explanation,  only  inclosing  the  ring  which 
he  had  given  her  only  two  weeks  before,  and 
setting  him  free  from  his  plighted  word. 
Why  had  she  done  it  ? She  has  wondered 
herself  sometimes;  she  wonders  vaguely 
now,  as  she  folds  her  dresses  mechanically 
and  lays  them  in  the  trunk,  smoothing  out 
the  wrinkles  carefully  as  she  used  to  do 
when  her  heart  was  in  her  wardrobe.  She 
can  hardly  recall  the  events  and  feelings  of 
that  evening.  First  her  father  had  come 
home  to  dinner,  looking  sad  and  grave,  and 
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had  called  her  mother  out  for  a private  con- 
ference. Then  mamma  had  come  among 
them  again,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  had 
told  them  of  the  sudden  failure  of  the  bank, 
by  which  nearly  all  of  papa’s  property  was 
lost.  They  had  all  been  very  quiet  under 
the  news,  had  kissed  mamma  and  cried  a lit- 
tle quietly,  and  been  very  tender  and  loving 
to  papa  and  to  each  other,  and  that  was  all. 
They  had  talked  about  what  they  should  do, 
and  somebody  had  said, 

“ Bessie  is  all  right,  anyhow.  Of  coarse 
she  and  Ralph  will  be  married  at  once  now. 
I don’t  suppose  he  is  the  kind  to  back  out 
for  this.  Eh,  Bessie  V ’ 

It  must  have  been  Fred,  brother  Fred,  who 
said  that.  Such  an  idea  would  not  have  en- 
tered the  mind  of  one  of  the  girls,  or,  if  it 
had,  they  would  have  had  too  much  sense  to 
utter  it.  But,  of  course,  Fred  had  blurted 
it  out  in  his  hap-hazard  way,  and  the  idea 
had  entered  poor  little  Bessie’s  mind  and 
stuok  there  and  rankled.  And  then  when 
Ralph,  whom  she  had  confidently  expected 
that  evening,  did  not  come,  and  when  the 
next  day  had  nearly  passed  without  bring- 
ing him,  why,  of  course,  Fred’s  foolish  words 
came  back  to  her.  And  then — Bessie  could 
not  tell  now  why  she  did  it,  could  not  real- 
ize the  storm  of  excitement  and  passion  in 
which  she  had  decided  that  Ralph  was  false 
aud  cruel,  like  the  rest  of  the  world — she 
determined  that  he  should  not  be  the  first 
to  b^eak  the  bonds  which  had  become  irk- 
some to  him,  nor  should  he  be  bound  against 
his  will.  So  she  had  scribbled  a few  cold, 
bitter  words,  and  sent  them  off  upon  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  Had  she  repented  since  f 
Why,  what  had  she  done  but  repent,  even 
when  his  reply  came,  as  cold  and  as  bitter 
as  her  note,  accepting  his  freedom,  and  con- 
gratulating her  on  her  timely  release  f They 
had  hurt  her  bitterly,  those  curt,  cruel  sen- 
tences, for  away  down  at  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  under  all  the  excitement  and  anger 
and  suspicion,  there  had  been  a warm  little 
nest  of  faith  and  love.  She  had  not  be- 
lieved— not  really  believed — that  Ralph 
would  take  her  at  her  word;  but  he  had 
done  it,  and — 

“ Bessie ! Bessie,  child !”  calls  Aunt  Rho- 
danthe,  “ will  your  packing  never  be  done  f 
Don’t  stop  to  dream  over  it.  Dreams  never 
did  any  good  yet.  Take  the  world  as  it  is, 
child,  and  you  will  soon  find  that  there  is  no 
room  in  it  for  dreams.” 

The  sun  is  just  setting  as  Bessie  and  Aunt 
Rhodanthe  drive  up  to  the  low  rambling 
house,  with  its  cream -white  walls  thickly 
mantled  with  vines.  The  sky  is  all  one 
flush  of  purest  rose,  and  the  distant  hills 
stand  out  hard  and  black  against  the  glow. 
Down  from  their  tops  sweeps  the  fresh 
mountain  wind,  and  Bessie’s  eyes  grow 
brighter  already  as  she  inhales  it. 

“ How  lovely  it  is  here,  Aunt  Rhodanthe !” 


the  girl  says,  as  she  looks  around  her.  “And 
you  have  lived  here  all  your  life  f” 

“All  my  life,”  replies  Aunt  Rhodanthe; 
“ and  that  is  a long  time,  Miss  Bessie.  The 
rocks  and  the  hills  are  the  same  that  they 
were  when  I was  as  young  and  bright  as 
you ; but  the  rest — ” 

And  Aunt  Rhodanthe  stands  still  for  a 
moment,  and  gazeB  over  the  wide,  fair  land- 
scape steeped  in  the  tremulous  golden  light, 
and  a shade  of  what  is  almost  sadness  steals 
over  her  hard  features,  while  Bessie  watch- 
es her  wonderingly.  It  is  only  for  an  in- 
stant, though,  and  then  she  turns  again  to 
Bessie. 

“See,  Bessie,”  she  says,  pointing  away 
to  where  a thin  thread  of  smoke  curls  up 
through  the  trees.  “It  is  there  that  Dr. 
White  lives.  He  was  an  old  friend  of  Ralph 
Dormer’s  father.  He  too,  you  know,  was 
Dr.  Ralph  Dormer ; and  it  was  there  that  I 
met  him  first.  A bad  stock,  Bessie — a bad 
stock ; and  Ralph  Dormer  is  his  father  over 
again.” 

“ Did  you  know  him,  Aunt  Rhodanthe  f’ 
Bessie  asks,  wonderingly. 

“Know  him!”  says  Aunt  Rhodanthe,  as 
she  turns  away.  “For  six  months  Ralph 
Dormer  and  I met  every  day.  The  road  be- 
tween the  houses  was  well  traveled  then. 
And  for  forty  years  I have  not  seen  his  face 
nor  heard  his  name,  until  I heard  it  in  your 
house.  The  path  through  the  woods  be- 
tween the  houses  was  grown  up  long  ago, 
but  the  path  between  our  hearts  was  grown 
up  before  that.” 

Aunt  Rhodanthe  says  no  more,  and  Bessie 
follows  her  silently  into  the  house. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  Aunt  Rho- 
danthe begins  her  threatened  course  of  iron 
and  quinine. 

“ What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  yourself 
to-day,  Bessie  f”  she  asks. 

The  girl  looks  out  of  the  window  dreamily. 

“ I don’t  know,”  she  says.  “ The  days  are 
so  long  now  that  it  is  hard  to  fill  them  all  up.” 

She  means  the  literal  day,  the  long  bright 
| days  of  July ; but  Aunt  Rhodanthe  suspects 
a hidden  meaning,  and  snaps  her  up. 

“ 4 The  days  are  so  long  now  1’  And  since 
when  are  they  so  long,  pray  f Since  Ralph 
Dormer  proved  himself  a villain, like  his  fa- 
ther before  him  t” 

“ Aunt  Rhodanthe,  what  do  you  mean  f” 
Bessie  says,  desperately.  “Why  do  you 
keep  harping  on  Ralph  Dormer  f And  what 
did  his  father  do,  that  it  should  be  brought 
up  against  Ralph  Dormer  now  f” 

Miss  Rhodanthe  hums  a little  tune  and 
drums  thoughtfully  upon  the  table  for  a 
moment  before  she  speaks.  Then  she  says, 

“Never  mind  now,  Bessie.  Perhaps  Til 
tell  you  some  time,  and  perhaps  not.  It  is 
more  to  the  purpose  now  to  fill  up  your  day 
for  you.  Do  you  sing  and  play  I Do  you 
sketch  t” 
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“ Tea,  Aunt  Rhodanthe,”  Bessie  says,  meek- 
ly; “but  just  remember  that  I have  been 
daily  governess  all  winter,  and  Iamao  sick 
of  the  things  that  I have  been  trying  to 
grind  into  stupid  children.  Do  let  me  have 
a rest  from  them.” 

“ Bessie  Woodward,”  Miss  Bhodanthe 
says,  sternly,  “ is  there  one  individual  thing 
in  which  you  take  an  interest — a real  vital 
interest,  I mean — enough  to  make  you  for- 
get yourself  and  every  body  else  for  a while  T 
Not  onef  I might  have  known  it.  Who 
expects  a modern  young  lady  to  take  a vital 
interest  in  any  thing  bat  her  dress  and  her 
flirtations  f Well,  as  yon  have  no  interests, 
duties  may  do  as  well,  and  we  must  And 
them  for  you.” 

Miss  Rhodanthe  says  no  more  at  the  time, 
but  leaves  Bessie  to  idle  away  the  day  as 
she  will.  Miss  Rhodanthe  does  not  idle 
away  her  days,  as  Bessie  well  knows.  In- 
dolence Miss  Rhodanthe  holds  to  be  the  par- 
ent of  all  vices  and  follies.  To  be  happy, 
be  busy,  is  Miss  Rhodanthe’s  motto,  and 
well  does  she  carry  it  out.  It  tires  Bessie 
to  watch  her  at  first,  as,  in  her  high  boots 
and  broad  hat,  she  tramps  about  the  farm, 
directing,  overseeing,  scolding,  encouraging, 
as  the  case  may  require.  No  wonder,  thinks 
Bessie,  that  her  farm  is  the  most  productive, 
her  house  the  best  ordered,  her  maids  and 
workmen  the  most  industrious,  in  the  neigh-  ] 
borhood.  No  wonder  that  Miss  Rhodanthe’s 
eye  has  grown  keen  and  her  tongue  sharp 
in  the  course  of  sixty  years,  if  all  of  them 
have  been  like  this.  And  yet  there  is  a 
soft  spot  in  her  heart,  too,  Bessie  concludes, 
when  she  finds  that  all  of  Aunt  Rhodanthe’s 
tramps  have  not  business  for  their  sole  ob- 
ject. Charity  has  its  place  in  her  scheme 
of  life,  and  her  face  is  well  known  in  all  the 
houses  of  the  poor  in  her  vicinity.  Gradu- 
ally Bessie  grows  ashamed  of  her  idle,  pur- 
poseless life  in  contrast  with  Miss  Rho- 
danthe’s perpetual  energy,  and  it  is  not 
long  before  she  has  begun  to  acoompany 
her  aunt  in  her  charitable  expeditions.  At 
first  she  is  actuated  only  by  a sense  of  duty, 
but  soon  she  begins  to  take  an  interest  in 
Annt  Rhodanthe’s  pensioners  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  by  degrees  she  slips  into  the  po- 
sition of  sole  messenger  and  almoner.  Miss 
Bhodanthe  says  nothing,  but,  if  we  can 
judge  from  her  looks,  she  is  satisfied  that 
the  moral  iron  and  quinine  have  been  found. 

Bessie  has  her  favorites  among  Miss  Bho- 
danthe’s  pensioners,  and  her  visits  to  the 
little  brown  cottage  tenanted  by  rheumatio 
old  Hannah  Lowe  and  her  rosy,  toddling 
grandchild  are  perhaps  longer  and  more  fre- 
quent than  to  the  others.  She  has  staid 
later  than  usual  in  the  cottage  on  this  spe- 
cial evening.  The  child  is  sick,  and  the 
doctor,  for  whom  Bessie  has  sent,  has  not 
yet  come,  and  she  waits  to  hear  his  decis- 
ion. A step  on  the  broad  stone  outside  of 


the  door  announces  his  arrival.  Why  does 
Bessie  Btart,  and  why  does  that  bright  flush 
leap  up  over  her  face  at  the  sound  f It  is 
not  the  heavy  tread  of  old  Dr.  White  that 
she  hears;  but  what  thenf  What  thenf 
Why,  only  that  she  knows,  when  she  hears 
the  first  tones  of  the  new-comer’s  voice,  that 
neither  ear  nor  heart  has  played  her  false. 
The  step  was  Ralph  Dormer’s  step,  and  the 
voice  is  Ralph  Dormer’s  voice,  and  Bessie 
shrinks  back  into,  the  farthest  and  darkest 
corner  as  he  enters. 

Dr.  White  is  tired,  and  has  sent  Ralph, 
who,  it  appears,  is  his  guest  at  present,  in 
his  stead.  Hannah  Lowe  looks  at  him 
doubtfully.  He  is  too  young  to  inspire  her 
with  confidence,  though  his  face  wears  the 
air  of  true  professional  gravity  as  he  bends 
over  the  child,  and  inquires  into  its  symp- 
toms. Hannah  Lowe  appeals  to  Bessie,  who 
shrinks  deeper  into  her  comer  with  a fright- 
ened murmur.  *The  doctor  can  distinguish 
only  a vague  figure  in  the  shadows;  but 
Bessie  sees  him  clearly — sees  the  frank  blue 
eyes  and  the  broad  white  forehead  and  the 
brown  curling  hair  which  she  knows  so  well; 
sees,  too,  an  expression  which  is  new  to  her, 
which  used  not  to  be  upon  Ralph  Dormer’s 
face — the  look  of  one  who  has  suffered.  But 
what  can  Ralph  Dormer  have  suffered  Y she 
wonders. 

He  goes  at  last.  The  child  is  not  seri- 
ously ill — some  trifling  childish  ailment; 
and  Bessie  can  leave  her  comer,  and  hurry 
home  through  the  gathering  twilight,  with 
a strange  tight  feeling  about  her  heart,  and 
a look  in  her  eyes  which  leads  Aunt  Rho- 
danthe to  inquire  wonderingly  whether  she 
has  seen  a ghost.  No,  Bessie  has  seen  no 
ghost,  and  she  does  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  say  that  she  has  seen  Ralph  Dormer. 

Two  or  three  days  have  passed,  during 
which  Bessie  has  not  again  seen  Ralph. 
Then,  one  afternoon,  as  she  is  returning 
home,  she  meets  Dr.  White.  Bessie  is  a spe- 
cial favorite  of  the  bluff,  genial  old  doctor’s, 
and  he  turns  and  walks  with  her  now.  Soon 
he  begins  to  speak  of  another  favorite  of 
his,  Ralph  Dormer — speaks  of  him  as  Bessie 
herself  might  have  spoken  six  months  be- 
fore, as  Bessie  has,  oh ! how  often,  thought 
of  him  in  her  own  heart.  A noble,  upright, 
manly  young  fellow,  he  calls  him — strong  as 
a man  and  tender  as  a woman. 

“I  want  to  introduce  him  to  you  some 
time,  Miss  Bessie,”  the  good  old  doctor  goes 
on,  “ but  not  just  now.  The  poor  fellow  is 
hardly  up  to  ladies’  society  at  present,  for 
he  has  just  had  a bitter  bad  blow,  and  it 
takes  all  his  manhood  to  live  it  down.  It 
was  a cruel,  shameful  thing  in  any  woman 
to  throw  away  such  a heart  as  his,  and  for 
such  a cause.” 

Bessie  gasps.  She  can  not  articulate,  can 
not  fo^rm  a question  amidst  the  confhsion  in 
her  mind,  and  the  doctor  goes  on : 
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“ Poor  fellow ! he  started  in  life  with  such  I “ What  ails  you,  Bessie  9”  she  Bays.  "Why 

bright  prospects!  and  now  he  is  so  cruelly  don’t  you  come  in  9” 

weighted.  He  had  just  entered  upon  the  "Aunt  Rhodanthe,”  exclaims  Bessie,  sud- 
practice  of  his  profession  when  all  the  mon-  denly,  “ I have  seen  Ralph  Dormer.” 
ey  which  his  father  had  left  him  was  lost  by  She  does  not  mean  to  speak  the  words,  is 

the  bursting  of  the Bank.  That  was  hardly  conscious  of  what  she  is  saying;  but 

bad  enough,  just  when  he  needed  it  most  she  must  go  on  now;  and  the  whole  story 
to  give  him  a fair  start;  but  the  worst  was,  comes  out.  Aunt  Rhodanthe  stands  in  the 
that  the  girl  he  was  engaged  to  jilted  him  in  gray  twilight  and  listens,  with  a face  as  cold 
the  most  shameful  manner.  The  very  day  and  gray  as  the  evening  sky. 
after  the  failure,  he  received  a note  from  her  “Well  I”  she  says,  when  Bessie  has  fin- 
releasing  him  from  the  engagement,  which,  ished. 

‘ under  the  changed  circumstances,  he  could  Then  as  the  girl,  uncertain  of  her  mean- 

not  fail  to  feel  a burden.’  The  jade  might  ing,  does  not  reply,  she  adds, 
at  least  have  had  the  decency  to  wait  a week  “ What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  P 
or  two ; but  no ! she  must  do  it  at  once,  and  “ Aunt  Rhodanthe,  what  can  I do  9”  cries 
crush  the  poor  fellow  utterly.”  the  girl,  tremulously.  “ I can  not — oh ! I 

“ Who  was  she  P can  not  let  Ralph  think  of  me  as  he  has 

The  words  sound  strangely  to  Bessie  as  been  doing,  as  he  must  do ; and  yet  how  can 
they  fall  from  her  lips;  she  hardly  knows  her  I explain  after  all  this  time  9 How  can  I 
own  voice ; but  the  doctor  notices  nothing,  be  sure  that  it  will  do  any  good  f Help  me, 
“ I don’t  know.  He  never  would  tell  me  Aunt  Rhodanthe ; tell  me  what  to  do.” 
her  name.  He  is  tender  of  her  even  yet,  The  face  of  the  elder  woman  does  not 
little  as  she  deserves  it.”  soften  at  the  girl’s  piteous  pleading. 

The  doctor  talks  on,  but  Bessie  hears  no  “ Will  you  do  as  I tell  you  9”  she  asks,  in 
more.  Gradually,  out  of  the  whirl  in  her  a cold,  hard  voice. 

brain,  thoughts  emerge  and  form  themselves  “ Aunt  Rhodanthe,  I will  do  afiy  thing, 

clearly.  .The Bank  9 Why,  that  was  any  thing,  to  set  right  this  cruel  wrong.” 

the  one  in  which  her  father’s  money  was.  Cold  and  hard  fall  Miss  Rhodan the’s  words 

And  so  the  same  blow  which  had  crushed  upon  Bessie’s  ear : 

their  fortune  had  crushed  Ralph’s  hopes  too,  “ There  is  no  question  of  setting  right, 
and  she  had  never  known  it.  That,  then,  Bessie.  I know  what  Ralph  Dormer  is,  by 
was  the  reason  why  he  had  not  come  that  what  his  father  was  before  him.  It  is  a nice 
evening.  And  she,  base;  ungrateful  little  story,  a pretty  little  fable,  which  he  has  in- 
fool that  she  is,  has  thought  that  Ralph  vented  to  clear  his  own  skirts  of  the  charge 
was  a mercenary  coward.  And  he — what  of  falsehood  and  treachery.  1 Blood  will 
has  he  thought  of  her  all  these  months  9 tell,’  and  Ralph  Dormer  is  his  father’s  own 
She  remembers  the  vague  terms  in  which  son.” 

her  note  was  couched,  for  even  then  she  “ Aunt  Rhodanthe !”  All  Bessie’s  old  love 
had  not  dared  to  formulate  her  suspicions  and  faith  blase  up  afresh  at  her  aunt’s  words, 
against  him.  Yes,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  and  she  cries,  passionately,  “ It  is  not  so, 
how  the  mistake  had  arisen ; but  how  can  it  Aunt  Rhodanthe.  You  do  not  know  Ralph ; 
ever  be  corrected  9 All  this  time  Ralph  has  and  I — oh  I d am  rightly  punished  for  doubt- 
been  despising  her,  has  been  learning  to  out-  ing  him  for  an  instant.  I will  not  rest  un- 
grow his  love  for  her,  and  is  it  likely  that  he  der  it.  I will  dear  myself  at  whatever  cost, 
would  despise  her  less  or  love  her  more  if  he  and  then  if  he  despise  and  spurn  me,  why, 
knew  the  truth  9 And  while  Bessie  thinks,  he  must.” 

the  old  doctor  talks  on,  unmindful  of  lier  “Listen  to  me,  Bessie,”  Aunt  Rhodanthe 
abstraction,  until  they  reach  the  gate,  and  says.  “I  tell  you  I know  what  Ralph  Dor- 
Bessie  awakens  from  her  thoughts  in  time  mer  is,  though  I have  never  seen  him.  What 
to  hear  his  last  words : I tell  you  now,  I have  never  told  to  mortal 

“ So  I asked  him  to  visit  me  here,  with  a ear  before.  Long  ago  I knew  Ralph  Dor- 
view  to  taking  him  into  partnership,  for  I mar’s  father  only  too  well.  He  was  staying 
am  getting  too  old  to  go  flying  about  the  with  his  friend  Dr.  White,  as  Ralph  is  now. 
country  like  the  Wild  Huntsman,  at  the  call  The  families  were  intimate,  and  we  met  ev- 
of  every  old  woman  who  chooses  to  get  up  ery  day,  and  I thought  him  as  good  and  true 
a midnight  panic  for  the  benefit  of  her  fam-  and  noble  as  you  think  his  son.  We  were 
ily.  Perhaps  I have  been  indiscreet  in  tell-  lovere,  people  said,  and  I suppose  I loved 
ing  you  all  that  I have,  Miss  Bessie ; but  I him.  One  has  such  follies  in  youth.  And 
know  I can  trust  you  with  Ralph’s  secret.”  then  at  last  he  asked  me  to  marry  him,  ask- 
“ Trust  her  with  Ralph’s  secret!”  The  ed  me  by  letter,  and  I — how  absurdly  hap- 
words  sound  like  a burlesque  to  Bessie,  but  py  I was!  I remember  now  how  bright  the 
she  answers  mechanically,  and  bids  the  old  j world  looked,  and  ho w I sang  as  I went  about 
doctor  good-night.  Aunt  Rhodanthe  finds  ’ my  work.  Of  course  I answered  the  letter, 
her  standing  on  the  porch  where  the  doctor ! believing  all  that  he  said,  like  a fool  that  I 
has  left  her.  I was ; and  then—” 
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“And  then,  aunty  !”  repeats  Bessie,  tim- 
idly. 

‘“And  then,’  Bessie !”  says  Aunt  Rho- 
danthe,  sharply.  “ Why,  there  was  no  ‘ and 
then,9  That  was  all — absolutely  all.  Ralph 
never  came,  never  wrote.  The  next  thing 
I heard  he  had  left  the  country,  and  two 
years  later  I heard  of  his  marriage.  I was 
young  then,  Bessie;  and  when  people  are 
young,  they  suffer  sharply,  but  believe  me 
when  I tell  you  that  they  get  over  it.  Grief 
does  not  kill,  but  shame  may.  And  I tell 
you,  Bessie,  that  sooner  than  see  my  niece 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  country,  I will 
turn  you  out  of  my  house.  So  long  as  you 
stay  under  my  roof,  I positively  forbid  your 
attempting  to  communicate  with  Ralph  Dor- 
mer in  any  way,  by  word  of  mouth,  or  mes- 
sage, or  letter.” 

And  so  saying,  Aunt  Rhodanthe  turns 
away,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  and 
leaves  Bessie  alone  in  the  twilight. 

The  days  drag  themselves  into  weeks,  and 
the  weeks  slip  away  somehow,  and  still  Ralph 
and  Bessie  never  meet.  Aunt  Rhodanthe  iB 
doubly  kind  to  Bessie  in  these  days ; but  if 
the  girl  tries  to  utter  a tremulous  little  ap- 
peal for  leave  to  see  or  write  to  Ralph,  the 
elder  woman’s  face  hardens,  and  Bessie  dares 
not  go  on.  Neither  dares  she  disobey  Aunt 
Rhodanthe  while  she  is  under  her  roof,  and 
even  if  she  did,  would  it  be  of  any  usef 
That,  after  all,  is  the  thought  that  keeps 
her  silent.  Were  she  but  sure  that  Ralph’s 
love  for  her  would  come  back,  yes,  then  she 
could  brave  Aunt  Rhodanthe’s  wrath ; but 
of  this  she  is  not,  can  not  be,  sure,  and  the 
risk  is  too  terrible. 

Bessie  is  in  the  library  one  day,  turning 
over  the  old  books.  She  is  often  at  a loss 
for  occupation  now,  for  she  does  not  dare  to 
go  about  among  her  pensioners  as  she  used 
to  do,  for  fear  of  meeting  Ralph  again.  The 
books  date  from  Aunt  Rhodanthe’s  youth, 
most  of  them,  and  she  looks  at  them  with  a 
languid  amusement.  Clarissa  Harlotce,  The 
Scottish  Chiefs , Children  of  the  Abbey , Thaddeus 
of  Warsaw — did  people  really  read  such,  thrill 
over,  their  pages,  smile  and  sigh  at  the  ba- 
thos and  sickly  sentimentality — smile  and 
sigh,  not  in  ridicule,  as  Bessie  does  now,  but 
in  genuine  sympathy  f She  takes  up  an  old 
volume  bound  in  time -stained  leather,  and 
turns  the  leaves  carelessly.  Elegant  Extracts 
is  the  title  lettered  on  the  back,  and  she 
laughs  a little  over  the  quaintly  turned 
rhymes  and  obsolete  spelling  of  the  old  bal- 
lads and  extracts.  Why,  what  is  this  be- 
tween the  leaves  f An  old  letter,  folded  in 
the  square,  primitive  style  of  the  days  be- 
fore envelopes  were  known,  sealed  with  a 
pretty  device  of  Cupids  and  darts — an  old 
letter,  which  bears  in  faded  ink  the  name 
of  “Dr.  Ralph  Dormer”  in  Aunt  Rhodanthe’s 
old-fashioned  hand.  Dr.  Ralph  Dormer; 
yes,  that  is  the  name,  and  the  handwriting 


is  Aunt  Rhodanthe’s : there  is  no  mistaking 
its  character ; but  what  should  a letter  to 
Ralph  Dormer  be  doing  among  Aunt  Rho- 
danthe’s old  books  ! Bessie  stands  with  the 
letter  in  her  hand,  pondering.  Ralph  Dor- 
mer! Why,  that  was  the  name  of  Ralph’s 
father  too,  and  the  letter  has  never  been 
opened,  and — 

“Now,  then,  Bessie,”  says  Aunt  Rho- 
danthe, opening  the  door  briskly,  “moon- 
ing again,  as  usual  f When  will- you  learn, 
child,  that  moping  and  brooding  never  did 
any  good  yet  f ” 

“ Aunt  Rhodanthe,”  interrupts  Bessie,  un- 
heeding her  words,  “ will  you  look  at  this 
letter  that  I have  found!” 

Miss  Rhodanthe  takes  the  letter  from  her 
hand  and  looks  at  it,  turning  it  over  and 
over  with  a vague,  uncomprehending  ex- 
pression. Gradually  a light  breaks  upon 
her  mind.  The  mists  of  forty  years  roll 
away,  and  she  sees  herself  again  a bright, 
light-hearted  girl.  The  old  library  is  still 
before  her  eyes,  but  instead  of  Bessie,  a 
curly-headed  boy  (who  is  Bessie’s  father 
now)  crouches  over  a book,  the  same  whioh 
Bessie  holds  to-day.  The  boy’s  eyes  bright- 
en and  his  cheeks  flush  over  the  old  ballad 
of  “ Chevy  Chase,”  and  he  looks  up  impa- 
tiently at  his  sister’s  voice. 

“ What  is  it,  Rhoda !”  he  says,  and  care- 
lessly takes  the  letter  which  she  hands  him. 

“ Take  it  over  at  once,  Fred,”  she  Bays. 
But  the  boy  reads  on,  and  forgets  all  about 
the  commission  before  she  has  left  the  room. 

Forty  years  ago ! And  for  forty  years  she 
has  been  cherishing  rancor  and  malice  and 
hatred  in  her  heart — for  forty  years — while 
the  old  letter,  that  never  reached  her  lover, 
lay  quietly  between  the  leaves  of  the  old 
book!  Ralph  had  gone  to  his  grave  long 
ago  believing  her  false  and  heartless  and 
cruel.  The  wrong  can  never  be  set  right 
now;  and  oh!  the  wasted  years  and  the 
wasted  love  and  youth  and  hope!  Not  a 
word  says  Miss  Rhodanthe,  as  she  muses; 
but  Bessie,  watching  her  aunt’s  face,  sees 
two  slow  tears  roll  down  the  withered 
cheeks. 

“What  is  it,  Aunt  Rhodanthe!”  Bessie 
asks,  timidly. 

But  Aunt  Rhodanthe  does  not  answer. 
She  only  goes  slowly  out  of  the  room  with 
the  letter  still  in  her  hand,  and  that  strange, 
soft  look  upon  her  face  which  for  forty  years 
it  has  not  worn  before. 

So  it  was  only  a mistake,  after  all — a 
cruel,  fatal  mistake ; but  at  last,  after  all 
these  years,  she  knows  that  Ralph  Dormer 
loved  her,  and  that  he  was  not  the  villain 
which  she  has  so  often  called  him.  Her 
world  is  upset  by  the  knowledge,  you  see. 
All  that  she  has  held  most  firmly,  her  anger, 
her  hatred,  her  bitterness,  are  slipping  fhxn 
her  grasp.  And  if  Ralph  Dormer  were  not 
a villain,  what  of  Ralph  Dormer’s  son  ! Her 
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premises  being  overturned,  her  theory  falls 
to  the  ground.  The  mistake  of  forty  years 
ago  can  never  be  set  right  now;  bat  the 
mistake  of  to-day  must,  at  least,  be  recti- 
fied. And  so  Aunt  Rhodanthe,  prompt  in 
all  things,  writes  her  letter,  and  dispatches 
it,  directing  it,  as  she  did  the  other  one,  to 
u Dr.  Ralph  Dormer.”  This  letter,  however, 
does  not  fail  in  reaching  its  destination,  for, 
just  as  Aunt  Rhodanthe  is  saying  to  Bessie, 
“I  have  written  to  Ralph  Dormer,  and  I 
think  that  he  will  be  here  in  the  course  of 
the  day,”  a step  is  heard  in  the  hall — a step 
which  sends  the  bright  blood  flushing  up  to 
Bessie’s  forehead. 

Miss  Rhodanthe  disappears,  and  Bessie 
goes  shyly  forward  to  meet  Ralph,  but  finds 
herself  caught  up  unceremoniously  in  two 
strong  arms,  while  a voice  whispers, 11  Can 
yon  forgive  me,  Bessie,  for  all  the  hard 
things  I have  thought  of  you,  and  for  all  I 
have  made  you  suffer!” 

It  is  turning  the  tables  with  a vengeance, 
for  Bessie  has  thought  that  she  was  the  one 
to  ask  for  forgiveness ; but  she  accepts  the 
situation  with  a good  grace,  understanding 
that  Aunt  Rhodanthe^  explanation  has  been 


ample  enough  to  spare  her  the  pain  of  con- 
fession. 

“ As  far  as  I understand  it,  neither  of  yon 
has  much  cause  to  pride  yourself  on  yotrr 
behavior  in  the  matter,”  Aunt  Rhodanthe 
says,  afterward.  “ Here  have  you  both  been 
thinking  exactly  the  same  things  of  each 
other,  and  making  idiots  of  yourselves  for 
months,  when  a dozen  words  would  have 
set  the  whole  thing  straight.  There  are 
times  in  life  when 1 silence’  is  any  thing  but 
* golden.’  I suppose  I am  hardly  the  one 
to  reproach  you  for  it,  though,”  says  Aunt 
Rhodanthe,  with  a half  sigh,  as  she  thinks 
of  the  forty  years  which  lie  behind  her. 

Dr.  White  is  gathered  to  his  fathers  now, 
and  his  partner,  Dr.  Dormer,  reigns  in  his 
stead.  Dr.  Dormer’s  wife  will  never  shrivel 
and  fade  into  the  likeness  of  Aunt  Rhodan- 
the ; for  the  light  of  happiness  which  went 
out  so  early  for  the  elder  woman,  still  shines 
brightly  over  Bessie  Dormer’s  life,  and  is 
softly  mellowing  her  to  a ripe  and  fair  ma- 
turity. When  Bessie  is  sixty,  you  will  find 
it  even  harder  than  yon  do  now  to  believe 
that  Bessie  in  youth,  as  far  as  looks  went, 
was  simply  Miss  Rhodanthe  over  again. 


CARNIVOROUS  PLANTS  OF  FLORIDA. 

By  MRS.  MARY  TREAT. 

[Scconb  $aper.] 


EARLY  in  March  the  new  leaves  of  the 
pitcher-plant  (Sarraomta  pariolarfs)  be- 
gin to  make  their  appearance,  and  soon  aft- 
er, the  large  yellow  flower,  with  its  drooping 
petals,  is  very  conspicuous  every  where  on 
the  damp  pine-barrens  of  Florida.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  onr  insectiv- 
orous plants,  and  destroys  by  far  a larger 
number  of  inseots  . than  any  carnivorous 
plant  with  which  I am  acquainted.  The 
leaves  are  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in 
length,  hollow,  and  trumpet -Bhaped;  they 
stand  very  erect,  and  the  opening  is  covered 
by  a rounded  arching  hood.  Just  below  the 
hood  the  leaf  is  spotted  with  pure  white, 
and  these  spots  are  surrounded  by  bright 
scarlet  veins.  The  inner  surfaoe  of  the 
hood  is  lined. with  brilliant  colors:  finely 
reticulated  veins  of  scarlet  run  over  a yel- 
lowish ground.  A broad  wing  extends  along 
one  Bide  of  the  leaf  from  the  base  to  the 
opening  at  the  summit;  the  wing  is  bound 
or  edged  by  a purplish  cord,  which  also  ex- 
tends around  the  opening.  This  cord  or  edge 
of  the  wing  is  one  of  the  most  wonderfhl 
features  of  the  plant.  The  flower  stem  is 
much  longer  than  is  shown  in  our  engraving. 

From  observations  taken  on  the  ground 
where  the  plants  grew,  I found  innumerable 
insects  were  attracted  to  them.  The  flaunt- 
ing  yellow  flower  may  lure  many  moths  and 
butterflies  to  the  plant,  but  the  flower  is  not 


the  attraction  after  they  reach  it.  This  cord 
that  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  wing  secretes 
a sweet  fluid,  and  as  the  wing  reaches  to  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  insects  that  crawl  on  the 
ground  as  well  as  those  that  fly  are  attract- 
ed to  this  sweet  secretion.  I notioed  on 
some  of  the  plants  a line  of  small  ants  ex- 
tending from  the  base  of  the  leaf  to  the 
summit,  feeding  on  the  secretion ; so  nu- 
merous were  they  that  they  crowded  each 
other,  but  all  steadily  advancing  to  the 
opening,  down  which  they  disappeared. 

All  persons  who  have  observed  ants  feed- 
ing have  probably  noticed  the  regular  order 
in  which  they  move  to  and  from  their  food. 
The  aphides  (plant-lice)  produce  a sweet 
secretion  of  which  the  ants  are  very  fond. 
Linnceus,  with  his  fertile  imagination,  oalled 
the  aphides  the  ants’  cows.  The  ants  are 
very  friendly  toward  the  aphides,  for  they 
supply  them  with  abundant  food,  on  which 
they  thrive.  Now  if  we  observe  the  ants 
feeding  on  this  secretion  from  the  aphides, 
we  can  also  see  that  they  form  two  regular 
lines,  the  hungry  ones  moving  up  the  stem 
to  take  their  food,  and  the  satisfied  ones  re- 
turning down  the  stem ; and  vexy  friendly 
and  fraternal  they  seem,  never  getting  in 
I each  other’s  way,  but  often  greeting  one 
I another  as  they  meet,  putting  their  anten- 
| n»  together  as  if  communicating  something, 

! and  then  they  pass  on,  each  his  own  way. 
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Mark  the  different 
wlieh  the  ants  am 
found  feeding  <m  the 
sweet  secretion  of  £«>v 
ructnia  vario laris : now 
they  crowd  and  joatte 
on*  another,  and  feeetn 
wild  in  their  move* 
meHte,  m\l  aU  Ad- 
vandug My  ope  line 
to  w^txt  ehmmifc 

of  the  loaf,  on  rt^h- 

ing  #£ieh  they  dte^p- 
pe*r  tfoim  the  wide 
throat  of  the  Isiamiable  A.  N - v re- 
turn line  here;.  >*  •• ...  .■ 

Tbi*  I otteervfe/1  on  thr  - as  whore 

the  plant®  grew,  t no'^  Urik  & imt*  rii*v 
ply  of  leaves  £0  my  at h’dyt  phv^  d them 

in  ail  a plight  position  u*  iv^tar  to 

keep  theta  fresh,  and  or^ita*  tbt?.  w**ctfdwa 
to  admit  lire  * w tanV 

iug :iu  the  tk  at  fcbte  r»*o*c 

xv^  xfe)j  <HUpp1iod  with  ftte  common  iudtefc 
fly,  J now  retmwd  tet  thy  win- 
dows; and  sat  down  te  r>>Kife.  A 

TtnxnWr.  of  fliee  were  a^on  to  the 

plants,.  anil  aJmuat  a®  m )fbsy  tasted 
the  sectetfon  they  acted  *?^a*dy . ft  w** 
aMouasbing  to  acn  how  • :i*;offccr>4 

them.  They  became  ®V#Vd;.  did  p<»t 
notice  my  hand  in  close 
paid  no  attention  to  gantfu  e>&>4*  *»>  ah«.ko 
them  from  the  leaf.  If  £ fcumihtel  t»uc\  i* 
whsttld  tfy  a short  diataA^i  te  variably 

it  retnmed  to  the  leaf  h<>?  very  uas 
bnzxing  iriaide  of  the  walk- 

up  the  amooth  mi‘rfiitti^,^id  w'*k  failing 
hack,  until  it  ws*  exhausted  and  stilL  It 
was  no  nee  to  liberate  them.  I repeatedly 
took  a leaf  and  turned  the  opening  down- 
ward, and  gently  knocked  it  until  I liber- 
ated half  ft  dozen  or  more,,  but  $b*y  were 
noon  *n  the  l^ve«  again,  evidently  trying 
to  atralghtett  themselves.  They  would  p&sa 
their  lege  their  wings,  but  they  were 
unste&dy  ha  fh&it  feet,  and  seemed  to  he  in- 
toxteated;  Eveiy  Ay  that  I liberated  ereut* 
aaliy  rammed *a  jfcb*  open  mouth  and  walk* 
ed  mt  m if  fafteinated  by  some  spalL 
la  about  fcw*  homes  the  room  was  cleared 
of  flies — ail  lured  into  the  fatal  trap®.  I 
re-opeaed  the;  window*  to  admit  more,  and 
among  the  flies  came  two  or  three  yellow- 
jackete— insects*  These  yellow- 
jackote  very  fond  of  mny  tldng  sweet, 
and  yery  soon  oae  fi»«ad  the  tempting  bait. 
It  alights  «{*ou  a teat;  ami  commenced 
feeding  fibonh  two-thlfda  of  the  way  from 
the  has*.  It  seemed  to  miteh  the  food-  high« 
lyv  otid  ftte  eifcgerly  ubd  quietly  fat  a few 
moiaohte ; hut  naan  il*  wing®  begun  to  dot* 
tor,  ami  It  j^or-ebtltal  Iiarriedly  end  wildly 
along  the  lbte  of  sweet  until  it  nc^dusd  the 
opening.  Blrie©  it  patiaet!  a moment  ip  teed 
along  the  cord  that  surrounds  the  mouth 


TUB  rt?OWBtl-rT.AJF^  VjtXtOLASm^ 

of  the  tube,  hnt  Ite  wmgs  were  still  raised 
and  fluttering*  hi  a iff  fte  mwp  tliaa  u on'in* 
uta  irtirn  the  time  it  alighted,  it  was  a safe 
pdfibuet ' wftllfh, ■ feakil jag  ;iih(id'  flutt^aing  ^bd 
biirtiag  up  the  Imprisoned  On  hold- 
ing the  tehf  up  ^ I its 

frantic  efforts  to  — tryiag  to  elimb 

tins  smooth  surface,  bat,  iikt*  tbe  ilie^  ever 
falling  bock,  until  it  was  puwerlees  te  move. 

These  cxj^nmeau  1 repeated  day  after 
day.  A®  the  teares  becftiiur  ipjdiaustad,  I 
brought  In  fresh  ones. 

I have  aaked  by  am  eminent  tciec* 
list  if  I eah  ptvm  that  the  flies  are  intoxi- 
cated, I do  not  see  how  l ean  ^rov^  it;  I 
am  not  a cheniwt^  and  can  not  analyze  the 
secretUm  I can  only  £*v«>  the  result  of  my 
observations  and  erperimeote.  I might  get 
a large  rjnaatUy  of  the  leaves  and  make  * 
decoction  of  the  secretion  and  diink  it  ; but 
I find  the  fiiea  never  recover  from  theit  in* 
tbxicaium  ami  my  fate  might  be  the  saute 
if  I took  o emfltetenfc  quantity.  At  ail  even t.% 
the  secretion  excited  the  saUr^ry  glxnda  to 
a wonderful  extent,  which  coniiaued  f*ftr 
boars  after  I had  tasted  it.  The  sweet  taete 
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was auneeedad  by  a disagreeable  acrid  feeb 
fog,  the*  aanfe  a*  that  produced  by*  the  In- 
dian turnip  {^ri*yraa  triphyllum),  only  to  & 
milder  fonu* 

I called  aitbntiod  of  a Udy  friend — 
Mrs.  B«a4»  a good  observer— to  this  strange 
tjehaykNr  i*f  the  0 m ♦ *U.d  *b«  is  of  the  same 
©pioioa  Tie  ^hat  the  dies  lusa  made 

stupidly  Intoxicated  before  entering  the 
t hti  We  aWptiii^d  vases  nf  leaves  in  the 
diningroom  and  kitchen,  where  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  the  dies  highly  amused  the 
servants  .:.‘:v’  J 

Upon  opening  the  leave*,  a day  or  two 
after  they  were  brought  Ship  the  house,  I 
often  found  fifty  or  more.  dies  in  * single 
leaf  Of  c**arse  a leaf  waM  not  digest 
such  a mass  of  insect*  before  they  became 
putrid 

I v&teihttr  studted  the  inside  sfcmoiaws  of 
tire  feat  More  than  half  the  tute  from 
the  base  dp  is  lined  ifr  HI*  a fitta,  strong-text- 
ore,  and  this  lining  fe  of  a li  velier  green  col- 
or than  the  remaining  inner  surface  of  the 
tube.  On  passing  a finger  over  the  augfaae 
from  the  base  upward,  we  can  detect  a slight, 
roughness  as  far  as  the  brighter  green  color 
extends,  and  then  it  abruptly  terminates  ; 
above  this  3*  a apace  of  about  two  inches  or 
more j according  to  the  length  of  the  iraf, 
which  has  a peculiar  smooth  feeling,  and 
over  this  apace  no  intoxicated  bisect  can 
walk..  There  is  no  gradual  blending  of  the 
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Fib,  ! a*  tub  'khjco'qw  ik*  vttaQmo 

- .n  ik  *a»  niotTii  or  tut  ivaa. 

two  oolurs  from  t}j©  base  up^bPt  tbe.hne  is 
distinct  atid  marked,  nod  easily  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  The  Smooth  ) igbte.t ^bloTcd 
space  is  succeeded  by  the  white  spots  before 
mtnrifoueik  ami  these  whibs  spots  gradual]  y 
blend  with  the  fine  scarlet  Toinings  ou  the 
ineer  aurfi&im  of  the  hood.  Tie  peculiar 
smoothness  docs  not  extend  over  the  bright 
and  htesre  a fly  cat* walk. 

0r»dcr  the  microscope,  the  two  colc*ra  on 
the.  inner  aurfnee  of  the  leaf  present  a mark- 
ed difference ; the  lower  part  of  the  tr^be 
eeoms  to  ho  a tjrae  ototnach.  Long  huira 
(Fig >1)  ail  pointing  downward  are  scatter 
^d  {hickly  over  the  surface.  If  a leaf  has 
caught  »o  pi^y,  the  hglrs  are  olewr  ond  veiy 
transparent ; tot  very  soon  uft*r  an  insect 
is  caught,  the  bam  Iwgte  tc  obaorb,  and 
gramtlft*  mutter  may  iuur  he  tfeoirt  extending 
along  their  entire  lengths  When  a xmall 
number  of  inttBttta  are  Citogh^  they  oeent  to 
be  digested  m disagreeable 

odor  Is  detected;  b«t*  ou  the  other  hand, 
when  a large  awmber  ore  caught,  which  la 
usually  the  case,  a disgusting  odor  emanate* 
from  the  tube.  Yet  this  filthy  mas»  does 
pot  irijiire  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube ; it 
in  ftvideuGy  absorbed,  and,  oo  doubt,  goes  to 
nourish  the  plant.  So  thi*  sanr^cecia,  like 
th«  disgusting  bu^sutds  in  the  animal  king, 
ilom,  Seeils  on  camon,  and  as  it  can  not  go 
to  search  of  fi*od,  a r^mptiug  bait  b set  to 
Jure  insects  toto  the  fatal  trap. 

On  the  lightbWiif$Fd4  smooth  surface,  im- 
mediately  above  the  long  hairs,  the  micro- 
scoj»e  inreals  very  ehort  hair^,  as  secu  in 
[ Fig.  % in  ptogtiicuhi  and  other  plants 
| which  I have  observed*  when  two  seta  of 
hail's  are  found,  they  gradually  'blend  into 
ottch  other;  but  her* w distinct,  lin^  is  drawn 
that  cttii  imply  b©  seen  with  the  caked  eye, 
and  close  to  this  ltoe  the  Imirw  are  m distinct 
and  marked  in  their  character  as  on  stay 
part  of  the  surface.  On  the  inner  aurfaco 
of  the  hood  and  around,  the  month  of  the 
tube  in  another  wt  of  curiously  <dia|KHl  haira 
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(Fig.  3),  w Rich  creates  a rodghnfeSA  kad  ever 
which  the  can  feksily  m kite* 

The  structure  vf  the  cord  which  seoretee 
the  awft«itflaUlpm^ar#ft  marked 
nndet  the  wucrewope, fremth*  tiie 

plant,  The  *$4&$txoi»  is  very  thin  here,  and 
tlw**Cfi iiifii f gWlitla  iW«lufg«  (Mid  UUm£fOU8> 
fb*  plant  Aecreles  the  sweet  fluid  only  a 


v**9%  WZfMi*  o*  noon. 


teaves  are  young  aud 
vigorows,  ani  it  fe  while  this  secretion  hi 
abundant  that  so  many  insects  are  caiigbk 
Vet. 1 can  hot  detect  tU* 
tioTij  either  ip  fee ling  or  iwstef  ilie  flic*  still 
1L?4  . 'to'  attract  them*  but  \i  is  in 

such  gft*tl  gnautUy  that  t her  *ome tiroes  fly 
a way  feeding  a w hile,  which  theynev- 

er  dO  when  they  get  & good  dose.  I have 
takea  fifes  tlfet,  were  stupidly  ifftoixicated, 
and  placed  them  under  a giaaa  where  I coaid 
observe  tbeu»T  and  1 dad  they  have  a tend- 
ency to  stand  on  their  beads  until  they  die. 
Tbo  flrat  flies  that  are  caught  in  a tube  usu- 
ally raualu'.  &afei»  from  the  foot  that  they 
are  wedged  dowr^  eo  tight  that  they  can  not 
move.  This  tendeooy  t*>  stand  on  their 
heatU  puts  them  in  *ueh  a pmi  Mon  that  it 
ia  impossible  to  extricate  themselves;  bat 
as  the  inbe  extends  becomes 

broader,  and  now  the  remaining  flies  that 
are  caught  are  no  loagcx  wedged  in,  and 
these  try  to  eiiralr  mtat\th  buiIava,  but, 
as  for  as  1 have  observed,  not  one  has  ever 
succeeded,  *£r,j  • ' f . '*  / 

It  ?«  not  only  hertse  flies  on  'which  the  se- 
cretion but  all  insect*  which  J have 
noticed  are  affected  by  IL  A largo  cock- 
roach was  feeding  ntv  the  accretion  tif  a fresh 
leaf  which  had  caught  little  or  no  prey, 
After  feeding  h short  time  it  went  down  into 
the  fcutfe  4o  fright  that  1 could  not  dislodge 
it,  etCtt  fcheu  turning  the  leaf  upavde  down 
and  Vpockmg  H tyuite  hard.  It  was  late  in 
the  evening  when  I observed  it  enter  j the 
ne.it  morning  3:  cut  the  tube  ope«u  the  cock* 
roach  was  *riU  alivo,  hut  it  was  covered 
with  a shcretloD  produced  from  the  inner 


surface  of  the  tnbn>  and  its  legs  fell  off  as  1 
extricated  it.  From  all  appearance,  the 
iemhte  narracenia  was  eating  its  victim 
alive*  And  yet,  perhaps;  I ahonM  riM  say 
^ lUrrible,^  for  iho  plant  eeerns  to  supply  it# 
vietim*  with  u Lethe-like  draught  Jteftojr#;.: 
devouring  them-. : /,  *;■  ,« ■#  ■$?/.  y^:/::,'  ‘.'V-: 

v Fnnti  the  positiofe  in  which  the  inaeotfir 
plaoed  after  being  m&fo  jtrimvw%  it  Is 
^possible  to  see  how  much  secretion  they 
.wise.  In  the  eaao  of  plhgrdcula  thi»  is 
f oully  seen,  On  cutting  the  tube  of  mrrtk- 
[ cchla  open,  w e find  a accretion  very  dtffet- 
j Hd  from  the  sweet  secretion  in  the  eord* 

, m&  this  accretion  produced  from  the  inner 
; surface  oithe  tube  oeema  to  act  on  the  dies 
(ip  the  same  way  as  that  predneed  by  pin* 

. gtdj&nla*  - 

; As  further  evideheo  <*t  the  intnxic^ftng 
of  i)\9  sweet  secr^tiuu  of  sanuceniR, 
il  must  add  the  fact  of  $,.  wasp  buildlug  ifca 
[m*t  w {thin  the  fresh  yomg ^ leaves,  usually 
1 bfilbiu  the  Jeaf  has  caught  & single  JnSect. 

* thy,  nesi  ia  mode  s*f  ilry  fibroi w'  .mateiihl;— r; : 
l^nibafely  strjip^l  fretti  some  dead  herba- 
f vpomi  plant— -Rnd  dry  graa».  Tliia  ^at«rial 
(if.  crowded  m ilowa  id  the  tube  as  the 
can  go,  anil  3i  exlenda  upward  io  the 
depth  of  ub  inch  tff  nsonv.  On  thin  bed  m 
laid  the  food  fur  the  young  waapr  The  food. 
C0»si*ie  of  five  «r  six  yoong  grasshup^rs, 
which  the  parent  wasp  h£*  stupg  and  ieir- 
ulyced  in  Such  a manner  tlnvl*  they  ato  kept 
Alive  for  the  young  wasp  to  deViWjx-  The 
grasshoppers  are  ct\y ered  with  iha  4amv  ma- 
terial as  that  'found  ka  tb^  hre-fom  .of  the 
nest,  to  the  depth  of  about  on  inch,  the  ma* 


Fm.  4. — QAtvs  on  xn*  vrsa  iw  o»rr*6  eirarAOi 

or  ;'•;•■/■  - 

term!  being  wadded  in  eloae  and  tight.  I 
have  also  found  the  nests  of  a leajf*Cuttcr 
bee  iu  tlie  tnbe  of  ^arracoain.  These  nests 
I seofc  to  Frofessot  €.  V . Riley  for  ideutlfi-' 
catioiu 

I give  here  Profeeaor  BUey^a  account 
of  tSwi  nests,  and  I also  take  t Ms  Opportu- 
nity to  acknowledge  hia  kindness  in  ar<l- 
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ing  me  in  various  ways  in  my  researches,  and 
especially  in  his  excellent  and  very  accurate 
drawings  of  the  chironomus  and  mosquito 
larvce,  in  the  February  number  (1876)  of  Har~ 
per9*  Magazine , in  the  article  on  utricularia. 

MThe  nest  made  of  leaves  belongs  to  a leaf-cutter 
bee,  genus  Megachile.  The  species  can  not,  of  course, 
be  determined  except  by  breeding.  These  insects  nor- 
mally build  their  nests  in  barrows  which  they  make  in 
the  stems  of  soft  pithy  plants,  like  elder,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  the  sarracenla  tube  Is  very  interesting.  It 
is  very  likely  that  this  bee  aids  pollination  of  the  flow- 
er, and  partly  stores  her  cells  with  it  (the  pollen).  In 
the  example  you  send,  the  plant  bad  already  captured 
some  insects  before  the  bee  commenced  building.  I 
hope  to  breed  the  imago,  as  I think  one  cell  contains 
the  larva.  The  leaves  employed  seem  to  be  oak.  The 
other  nest  is  that  of  some  wasp,  and  evidently  of  some 
species  belonging  to  the  Sphegidce.  These  insects  all 
sting  their  prey  and  paralyze  it,  and  make  their  nests 
in  various  ways,  but  generally  by  burrowing  in  gravel- 
ly soil  or  appropriating  the  tunnels  of  other  species, 
such  as  the  carpenter-bee  ( Xylocopa ).  Mr.  F.  Smith, 
of  the  British  Museum,  records  that  Sphex  lanierii , 
Guerin,  1 constructs  its  nest  of  a cottony  substance, 
filling  a tunnel  formed  by  a large  curved  leaf.’  I have 
been  trying  to  determine  what  the  fibrous  matter  is 
composing  the  nest  you  send : it  seems  to  be  made  of 
the  slivers  of  some  soft-stemmed  plant" 

Now  in  what  way  can  we  account  for  the 
safe  exit  of  the  wasp  and  bee  except  on  the 
hypothesis  that  they  did  not  feed  on  the  se- 
cretion while  building  their  nests  f I have 
repeatedly  seen  wasps  and  other  hymenop- 
terous  insects  eat  the  secretion,  and  then  go 
into  the  tube  and  never  return. 

But  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  in- 
toxicating power  of  the  sweet  secretion  of 
sanracenia  is  the  marked  effect  it  produces 
upon  the  cockroach.  The  Florida  cockroach 
is  one  of  the  most  agile  of  insects.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  catch  one.  He  is  ever 
on  the  alert,  and  most  impudent.  I strike 
at  him — he  is  yards  away.  But  at  last  I 
have  come  off  conqueror.  I have  found  his 
weakness — his  love  for  the  intoxicating  bev- 
erage of  sarracenia.  After  he  has  partaken 
of  this  seoretion,  in  a few  moments  he  is 
usually  very  docile,  his  long  antennae  sway 
back  and  forth,  and  he  pays  little  or  no  at- 
tention to  my  movements ; but  occasionally 
a very  large  one  will  act  perfectly  wild  aft- 
er partaking  of  the  beverage ; it  will  sud- 
denly dart  from  the  plant  and  rush  round 
and  round  the  room,  apparently  without 
any  end  or  aim  in  view.  It  seems  to  be  in  a 
regular  drunken  frolic.  After  a while  it  be- 
comes quiet,  and  then  is  easily  captured.  I 


have  just  taken  such  a one  and  measured 
it.  From  the  tip  of  its  antenna  to  the  end 
of  its  wings,  which  extend  slightly  beyond 
the  body,  it  measured  four  inches  in  length. 
Its  body  is  about  two  inches  long.  I shut 
it  in  a box  overnight.  In  the  morning  it 
could  move  its  legs  and  antennae  very  slight- 
ly, but  it  did  not  recover  after  being  taken 
from  the  box. 

During  the  two  months  of  my  observa- 
tions on  this  plant  I have  seen  a large  num- 
ber of  insects,  both  in  the  field  and  bouse, 
made  intoxicated  by  this  secretion  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  wing,  and  I have  seen  in- 
sects belonging  to  every  order  caught  after 
eating  the  secretion. 

That  the  plant  can  digest  a limited  amount 
of  food  before  it  becomes  putrid,  I have  ver- 
ified by  repeated  experiments  with  fresh 
raw  beef,  I took  young  leaves  before  they 
had  caught  any  prey,  and  inserted  bits  of 
raw  beef  low  down  in  the  tube.  In  some 
cases  in  two  hours’  time  the  meat  was  sur- 
rounded by  a copious  secretion,  the  same  as 
in  pinguicula,  and  it  looked  white  and  was 
quite  tender ; but  I found  the  leaves  varied 
considerably  in  the  power  of  digestion : in 
some  cases,  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  the 
meat  had  not  changed  color,  and  was  not 
acted  upon  by  a secretion,  but  remained 
quite  dry.  From  some  of  the  leaves  I cut  a 
small  slice  from  near  the  base  of  the  tube, 
and  inserted  the  meat,  so  as  to  watch  the 
effect  produced  by  the  secretion.  In  the 
larger  number  of  leaves  the  secretion  acted 
upon  the  meat  precisely  as  it  did  in  pingui- 
cnla.  Usually  in  about  twenty-four  hours 
the  meat  was  very  white  and  tender,  and 
had  no  disagreeable  odor. 

But  no  doubt  the  plant  receives  its  great- 
est benefit  from  the  large  amount  of  insects 
caught,  and  which  become  disgustingly  pu- 
trid. When  pinguicula  and  drosera  get 
more  than  they  can  digest,  the  loaves  suc- 
cumb— die  in  the  effort  to  digest  it.  Not  so 
with  the  sarracenia : it  seems  to  thrive  on 
this  filthy  mass  of  putrid  insects,  and  in 
time  absorbs  all  save  the  dry  remains  of  the 
wings  of  beetles  and  other  hard  parts  of  the 
bodies  of  insects. 

I am  indebted  to  Dr.  D.  G.  Beatty,  of  Bal- 
timore, for  the  very  accurate  illustrations 
of  the  different  kinds  of  hairs  found  on  sar- 
racenia. 


GERMAN  LOVE  SONG. 

Tnou  art  the  rest,  the  languor  sweet  I 
Thou  my  desire!  thou  my  retreat  1 
I consecrate  my  heart  to  thee, 

Thy  home  through  all  eternity! 

Come  in  to  me,  and  shut  the  door 
So  fast  that  none  shall  enter  more; 
Fill  all  my  soul  with  dear  delight; 
Oh,  tarry  with  me  day  ind  night !‘ 
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Qwrg&  Eliot,  baa  just  departed 
from  jMMfiig' m genius 
vurmw  nu&  remarkable  in  Jtoe  m 


of:  EngU&li  writers ; to  the  present  -genet** 
tten  U is  % ttutm!  to  see  (her  Jtonth  an- 
lioaneetl  U*4ay;  foe  1&  m «di»  rt’&e  u British 
elsttisio,  and  hardly  tvccouiiitHl  among  cho 
modem*  ■ ,*. *1  v .>*.*■*  -/%;/' 

In  site  published,  «i  the  ;»gtf  of 
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e aline  m its  tdi&raofceri®ttC8.  She  was  & 
poet  and  a.  ucvftli^ft;  but  she  vrm  mnvh. 
mere  4f«tibghM»he'd  Ju  the  more  ttfciwuuV  de- 
velopments »£  a-  female  mind,  namely,  as 
politico!  ceonmuiat,  theologian,  and  jotmtal- 
iat.  Of  eon m *he  was  precocious*  Indeed, 
whm  ope  thinks  of  what  ah#  hm  done,  unci 
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ively  to  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Mo- 
hammedans— a feat  probably  unexampled 
in  “ prize"  literature. 

Between  the  two  dates  of  the  publications 
I have  mentioned,  she  wrote  a number  of 
charming  stories,  chiefly  addressed  to  chil- 
dren, another  series  upon  matters  relating 
to  the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  and 
her  admirable  Traditions  of  Palestine  as  it 
existed  in  the  Time  of  our  Lord.  But  it  was 
when  she  was  thirty  years  of  age  that  she 
attained  her  first  marked  success,  in  her 
Illustrations  of  Political  Economy — the  first 
attempt  that  had  then  been  made  to  link 
the  attraction  of  fiction  with  the  great 
truths  of  social  life.  To  the  disgrace  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge, this  work  was  refused  by  its  council, 
and  had  to  be  undertaken  by  private  enter- 
prise. The  fact  was,  the  sub-committee  gave 
no  attention  to  it,  since  they  heard  it  was 
written  by  a young  woman,  though  six 
months  afterward  the  president  of  the  soci- 
ety, Lord  Brougham,  allowed  that  “a  deaf 
girl  from  Norwich  was  doing  more  useful 
work  in  the  country  than  any  man."  Of 
the  details  of  this  curious  “ adventure" — for 
such  it  seemed  to  the  plucky  little  publish- 
er who  undertook  it — you  will  soon  hear 
the  true  story  in  Miss  Martineau’s  Autobi- 
ography, which  will  now  be  published,  after 
lying  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  print  at  a 
bookseller’s  at  Windermere.  I have  myself 
had  the  privilege,  enjoyed  by  not  more  than 
half  a dozen  people,  of  reading  it ; and  a most 
interesting  and  striking  production  it  is. 
Whether  it  has  been  added  to  and  kept  up 
to  date  during  the  long  years  that  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  lived  in  her  beautiful  cottage,  “ The 
Kholl,”  at  Ambleside,  I have  at  present  no 
information,  but  I sincerely  hope  that  such 
is  the  case ; for,  though  secluded  and  much 
distressed  by  bodily  infirmity,  she  probably 
received  more  visits  from  eminent  individ- 
uals, both  English  and  American,  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  her  life,  than  any  other 
person.  During  this  period,  strange  to  say, 
she  followed  with  the  greatest  diligence  her 
vocation  of  journalist,  and  I believe  that 
almost  all  of  the  leading  articles  upon  the 
American  civil  war  that  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Netcs  emanated  from  her  pen.  I need 
not  say  which  Bide  she  took  in  that  great 
struggle. 

During  her  visit,  long  before  that  date 
(in  1834),  to  the  United  States,  she  had  been 
the  guest  of  many  important  persons  in  the 
South,  but  even  then  and  there  had  never 
hesitated  to  express  her  abhorrence  of  slav- 
ery, or  to  expose  the  fallacies  by  which  her 
hosts  endeavored  to  recommend  to  her  their 
“ peculiar  institution."  In  1839  she  fell  ill, 
and  so  famous  had  she  grown  by  this  time 
that  even  her  illness  became  a sort  of  na- 
tional property,  and  was  fought  over,  aB  a 
common  battle-field,  by  the  disciples  of  mes- 


merism and  its  opponents.  She  always  as- 
cribed her  cure  to  mesmerism,  and  she  was 
not  one  to  give  up  a theory  or  a belief  be- 
cause it  was  unpopular.  Some  very  hard 
things  were  said  against  her,  and  some  very 
jocose  things — especially  about  that  alleged 
experiment  of  mesmerizing  her  cow;  but 
she  overlived  all  that,  though  one  would 
hardly  have  imagined  that  even  the  gentle 
nature  which  conceived  life  in  the  Sick- 
Room0  could  have  endured  so  muoh  obloquy 
with  equanimity. 

Upon  the  whole,  I think  IAfe  in  the  Sick- 
Room  is  the  most  delightful  of  her  works, 
and  will  live  almost  as  long  as  sickness  is 
in  the  world.  One  proof  of  its  intrinsic 
merit  is  that  though  published  without  the 
aid  of  her  then  famous  name,  it  achieved  a 
great  success  at  once ; nor  is  it  too  much 
to  say  it  would  have  been  the  foundation- 
stone  of  her  fame  as  a religious  writer,  had 
she  confined  her  attention  to  similar  topics. 
It  was  now  just  twelve  years  since  Miss 
Lucy  Aikin  had  written  to  Dr.  Channing 
concerning  her,  “You  must  know  that  a 
great  new  light  has  arisen  among  English- 
women," and  the  light  had  grown  very 
broad  and  bright.  At  that  former  period, 
though  the  wonderful  talents  of  “ the  deaf 
girl  from  Norwich"  were  beginning  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  a few  high  natures,  and  this 
young  woman  and  Mr.  Malthns  were  great 
allies, t she  was  in  some  danger  of  being  pat- 
ronized. Like  Dr.  J ohnson,  she  found  several 
Chesterfields  to  hold  out  a helping  hand  to 
her  after  she  had  reached  land  by  her  own 
exertions,  and  I am  afraid  that  among  them 
was  Lord  Brougham.  He  wrote  of  her: 
“She  has  a vast  Btore  of  knowledge  on 
many  deep  and  difficult  subjects,  a wonder- 
ful store  for  a person  scarcely  thirty  yean 
old,  and  her  observation  of  common  things 
must  have  been  extraordinarily  correct  as 
well  as  rapid."  But  the  object  of  these 
eulogies  did  not  reciprocate  them,  and  I am 
afraid,  in  many  respects,  thought  his  lord- 
ship  rather  a “common  thing"  himselfi 
Her  opinion  of  this  once  great  man,  how- 
ever, is  given  in  the  autobiography,  and  if 
I remember  right,  as  the  auctioneen  say, 
“ without  reserve." 

When  her  Life  in  the  Sick-Room  was  pub- 
lished, she  was  far  out  of  the  reach  of  per- 
sonal patronage,  and  at  the  zenith  not  only 
of  her  litefary  fame,  but  of  her  social  pop- 


• Many,  many  yearn  after  the  publication  of  thfa 
beautiful  book,  I naked  her  to  lend  it  me;  and  she 
smilingly  did  so,  with  a “ That  la  all  over  now,  you 
know,”  expressive  of  her  change  of  religions  ballet 
Bnt,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  gentleness  and  patience 
and  the  belief  In  good  which  characterised  that  vol- 
ume remained  with  her  to  the  last,  and  were  never 
“ over”  in  their  best  sense. 

t It  was  a period  when  Malthus  was  so  little  known 
among  the  gentle  sex  that  I remember  one  lady,  de- 
ceived by  the  classical  termination  of  hie  name,  taking 
whether  he  was  not  an  ancient  Roman. 
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ularity.  Every  one  admired  her,  and  soci- 
ety respected  and  even  revered  her.  It  was 
well  known  that  when  her  health  broke 
down,  the  then  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, had  offered  her,  without  solicitation, 
a considerable  literary  pension,  and  that  she 
had  refused  it  upon  the  highest  grounds: 
she  “ could  not  conscientiously  share  in  the 
proceeds  of  a system  of  taxation  which  she 
had  reprobated  in  her  published  works.” 
She  took  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  guard 
against  passing  any  condemnation  on  the 
literary  pensioners  of  the  day,  aud,  in  a 
word,  exhibited  as  much  good  taste  as  self- 
denial.  Nor  did  she  ever  regret  the  sacri- 
fice; indeed,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  her  as  a pensioner  of  the  state  to  have 
written  her  History  of  England  during  the 
Thirty  Years?  Peace  with  the  impartiality 
that  distinguishes  it.  In  1848  appeared  her 
Eastern  IAfe , Past  and  Present , which,  al- 
though in  some  respects  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  her  works,  at  once  cut  off  from 
her  the  sympathies  of  the  so-called  “ relig- 
# ions  public.”  Although  naturally  of  a 
deeply  devotional  spirit,  her  faith  had  been 
from  the  first  the  same  with  that  of  her 
family,  Unitarian ; but  in  those  of  her  works 
which  had  had  the  largest  circulation,  this 
was  not  obtrusively  set  forth. 

In  1851  she  published  Letters  on  the  Laws 
of  Man's  Nature  and  Development — a work 
that  cut  the  last  strand  loose  that  bound 
her  to  theology  of  any  kind.  She  used  to 
say  of  it  that  it  proved  who  were  her  true 
friends,  and  made  “ all  her  relations  in  life 
sounder  than  ever.”  Bat  it  was,  without 
doubt,  the  cause  to  her  of  great  distress  of 
mind.  In  the  first  place,  it  dissevered  her 
from  her  brother  James,  the  great  Unitarian 
preacher,  to  whom  she  had  at  one  time  been 
bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection,  and 
for  the  time,  at  least,  made  a bitter  enmity 
between  them.  He  attacked  the  work  with 
great  violence  in  (I  think)  the  National  Re- 
view, and,  what  annoyed  her  most,  directed 
his  heaviest  fire  against  Mr.  Atkinson,  her 
collahorateur,  while  he  treated  herself  with 
pity,  as  having  been  nose-led  by  that  undis- 
tinguished scientist.  She  was  at  that  time, 
if  I remember  right,  the  proprietress,  or  at 
least  the  mortgagee,  of  the  Westminster  Re- 
view, which,  under  her  influence,  advocated 
the  doctrines  of  Auguste  Comte ; and  a very 
pretty  quarrel  between  the  two  quarterlies 
in  question  took  place  in  consequence. 
Comte,  whose  Positive  Philosophy  she  had 
translated,  was  up  to  that  time  but  little 
known  in  England,  and  more  people  talked 
about  him  than  had  mastered  his  opinions. 

For  my  own  part,  I intensely  regret  her 
avowal  of  her  later  convictions,  if  it  were 
only  on  account  of  the  false  view  that  it 
has  generally  given  of  her  character.  Peo- 
ple began  to  speak  of  her  as  “ hard,”  “ un- 
christian,” “ cold,”  “a  man  in  petticoats,” 


etc.,  whereas  no  more  gentle,  kindly,  and, 
if  I may  say  so,  “ motherly”  nature  ever 
existed  than  that  of  Harriet  Martineau. 
She  delighted  in  children,*  and  in  the  friend- 
ship of  good  wives  and  mothers ; one  of  her 
chief  virtues,  indeed,  was  a simple  domes- 
ticity, that  gave  her  a wonderful  charm 
with  those  who  prefer  true  gentlewomen  to 
literary  lionesses.  To  my  mind  Harriet 
Martineau  never  seemed  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  with  her  knitting-needles  in  her 
hands,  or,  like  “ Sarah  Battle  of  blessed 
memory,”  playing  at  “ the  wholesome  and 
athletic  game  of  cribbage,”  which  the  writer 
of  these  lines  had  the  honor  to  teach  her. 
How  many  a time  in  the  summer  nights 
have  I sat  with  her  under  the  porch  of  her 
beautiful  cottage,  looking  at  the  moon-lit 
mountains  and  the  silver  Rothay,  which  she 
loved  so  well,  although  she  never  heard  its 
music.  “ It  is  all  so  beautiful,”  said  she,  ou 
one  occasion,  as  we  looked  upon  this  charm- 
ing scene,  “ that  I am  afraid  to  withdraw 
my  eyes  from  it,  for  fear  it  should  all  melt.” 
Her  love  of  the  beauties  of  nature  was  in- 
tense : as  keen  as  her  sympathy  with  hu- 
man wrongs  and  struggles.  It  was  when 
she  had  first  built  her  lovely  little  home  at 
Ambleside  that  the  incident  occurred  which 
I think  I revealed  to  the  American  public 
years  ago,  upon  no  such  sad  occasion  as  the 
present — how,  being  in  want  of  turf  for  her 
lawn,  and  unable  to  procure  it,  two  cart- 
loads of  that  rare  commodity  were  thrown 
over  her  wall  in  the  night,  with  a few  ill- 
spelled  words  to  the  effect  that  this  was 
the  gift  of  a poor  poacher  who  had  read  her 
Forest  and  Game-law  Tales . This  instance 
of  gratitudet  (albeit  the  man  had  probably 
stolen  the  turf  to  show  it)  was  veiy  dear  to 
her,  and  moved  her  both  to  tears  and  laugh- 
ter; for  her  sense  of  humor — though  she 
always  affected  not  to  possess  any,  and  to 
regret  its  absence — was  keen  enough.  Per- 
haps she  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  that  arose 
out  of  her  literary  fame  as  the  letter  the 
school-boy  wrote  to  her  when  she  lay  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  The  Crofton  Boys  remained 
in  consequence  unfinished : 

“ My  diab  Miss  Mabthcxacy — I am  very  sorry  to 
hear  you  are  so  bad.  I hope  you  will  get  well ; but  I 
do  hope.  If  not,  that  some  of  your  family  will  finish 
The  Crqfton  Boys,*9 

This  notion  of  a hereditary  taint  of  author- 
ship always  tickled  her  very  heart-strings. 

I-  remember  once  reading  with  her  some 


• As  an  Instance  of  her  kindness  to  jnvenlles  I may 
mention  that  in  spite  of  her  ill  health  and  the  many 
calls  upon  her  time,  she  would  remember  the  birthday 
of  a child  of  the  present  writer,  to  whom  she  was  at- 
tached, and  send  her  a w'cll-choscn  present  (sometimes 
one  of  her  own  juvenile  books)  on  the  exact  date. 

t Whately,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  staying 
at  Dr.  Arnold's,  at  Fox  How,  at  the  time,  aud  charac- 
teristically refused  to  credit  this  story.  He  said,  “ She 
wrote  that  letter  herself,  bless  you."  And  I suppose 
threw  the  two  cart-loads  of  turf  over  her  own  wall  also. 
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good-humored  raillery  of  the  Protectionists 
in  the  Times — in  days  when  the  Times  had 
gleams  of  fan  in  it — in  which  it  pictured 
England  as  dependent  for  its  supplies  of 
corn  upon  “ the  Romans  and  the  Colossians 
and  the  Thessalonians.”  We  laughed  to- 
gether very  heartily,  and  she  exclaimed, 
“ Now  I wish  I could  write  like  that ; but  I 
have  no  sense  of  humor.” 

She  was  accustomed  to  furnish  the  obit- 
uary notices  of  eminent  persons  in  the  Daily 
News,  and,  very  characteristically,  she  wrote 
her  own,  and  sent  it  to  lie  in  the  editor’s 
desk  until  the  time  should  come  for  its 
appearance.  It  lies  before  me  now,  with 
its  last  touching  words:  “She  declined 
throughout  that  and  subsequent  years,  and 

died  the  blank  being  left  for  the 

date  only.  In  this  strange  autobiograph- 
ical sketch,  in  which  the  frankness  of  self- 
criticism  goes  beyond  legitimate  bounds, 
she  says,  writing  of  herself  in  the  third  per- 
son : “ Her  original  power  was  nothing  more 
than  was  due  to  earnestness  and  intellectu- 
al clearness  within  a certain  range.  With 
small  imagination  and  suggestive  powers, 
and  therefore  nothing  approaching  to  genius , 
she  could  see  clearly  what  she  did  see,  and 
give  a clear  expression  to  what  she  had  to 

say, But  she  could  neither  discover  nor 

invent.”  This  self-depreciation  is  curious- 
ly and  undesignedly  contradicted  in  her  ac- 
count of  what  her  writings  effected.  Even 
in  so  simple  a matter  as  her  Guides  to  Serv- 
ice, suggested  by  the  Poor-law  Commission- 
ers, with  the  object  of  training  the  children 
of  the  poor,  this  “ earnestness”  went  so  far  on 
the,  road  to  genius  as  to  make  her  identified 
with  the  “ maid-of-all-work”  whose  mode  of 
life  she  pictured.  It  was  popularly  believed 
that  she  must  have  been  once  in  that  situa- 
tion herself,  to  have  described  it  so  “ to  the 
life,”  and  she  regarded  the  mistake  (now 
and  then  expressed  to  her  face),  as  she  well 
might,  with  considerable  complacency.  In 
the  same  hypercritical  vein  she  underrates 
her  capabilities  for  writing  fiction,  whereas 
both  Deerbrook  and  The  Hour  and  the  Man 
are  at  least  marked  by  force  and  original- 
ity of  a high  order.  I have  remarked  on 
this  self-depreciation  because  it  ran  through 
her  character,  nor  do  I.  remember  in  it  any 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  except  as  respect- 
ed her  deafness.  She  would  venture  to  say 
for  herself  (and  with  great  justice)  that  she 
never  allowed  her  misfortune  to  interfere 
with  the  happiness  of  others,  as  deafness 
too  often  does.  One  eminent  literary  friend 
of  hers,  and  a great  talker,  once  expressed  to 
me  his  amusement  at  Miss  Martineau  having 
given  him  the  address  of  the  shop  in  London 
where  she  bought  “all  her  ear-trumpets.” 
He  could  not  understand  why  she  had  need 
of  their  renewal.  “All  her  ear-trumpets  1 
Why,  one  would  think  she  listened  to  what 
other  people  said.  8he  could  never  wear 


one  out  with  that,  if  she  lived  to  be  a thou- 
sand.” But  here  he  did  her  wrong;  for 
though  a great  and  good  talker,  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  was  always  ready  to  listen  when 
there  was  any  thing  worth  hearing.  Nay, 
more : she  was  content  not  to  listen.  Often 
have  I seen  her  with  her  trumpet  laid  by 
her  side,  and  a genial  smile  upon  her  pleas- 
ant face,  while  conversation  was  going  on 
around  her  in  which  she  did  not  happen  to 
be  included.  She  was  always  careful  not 
only  not  to  worry  others  with  her  importu- 
nity, as  deaf  people  so  often  do,  but  to  pre- 
vent others  from  seeing  her  own  sense  of 
loss. 

She  had  a second  misfortune,  too:  her 
sense  of  taste  was  absent.  I believe  she 
had  no  sense  of  smell  whatever;  but  she 
told  me  that  once,  and  only  once,  Bhe  had 
tasted,  in  all  its  intensity  of*  flavor,  as  she 
imagined,  a slice  of  a leg  of  mutton.  It  nev- 
er  came  again,  but  that  one  experience  was 
delicious.  “ I was  going  out  to  a great  din- 
ner that  evening  at  the  Marshalls’,  at  Conis- 
ton,  and  I was  ashamed  to  say  how  I looked 
forward  to  the  dainties  that  would  be  set 
before  me.”  But  she  never  did  taste  them. 
Curiously  enough,  her  famous  neighbor, 
Wordsworth,  was  similarly  afflicted  as  re- 
spected the  sense  of  smell.  Once  only  he 
too  enjoyed  it.  “ I once  smelled  a bean 
field,”  he  said,  “ and  thought  it  heaven.” 

The  poet  of  Rydal  Mount  was  prudent  and 
“ canny”  enough  to  have  come  from  even  far- 
ther north  than  he  did,  and  he  had  also  “ a 
guid  conceit  of  himself,”  which  he  showed 
on  one  occasion  to  Miss  Martineau  naively 
enough.  When  she  first  came  into  the  Lake 
Country,  and  before  she  showed  any  strong 
signs  of  heterodoxy,  he  took  much  personal 
interest  in  her,  and  favored  her  with  his  pa- 
ternal advice.  “ Now,  my  dear  Miss  Marti- 
neau, there  is  one  trouble  here  all  the  sum- 
mer: the  tourists.  Of  course  you  will  not 
suffer  from  it  so  much  as  I do ; but  that  is 
a question  of  degree.  If  people  have  letters 
of  introduction,  give  them  tea ; but  as  for 
meat  and  such  like,  let  them  go  to  their  inns, 
or  you  will  be  eaten  out  of  house  and  home.” 
All  these  stories  she  told  with  inimitable  hu- 
mor, and  yet  it  was  her  whim,  as  I have  said, 
to  consider  that  she  had  no  sense  of  fun.  I 
believe  this  arose  from  her  not  being  able, 
as  she  confessed  to  me,  to  appreciate  certain 
books  that  are  supposed  to  be  very  humor- 
ous, and  especially  Tom  Jones . Even  mak- 
ing allowance  for  a natural  feminine  dislike 
to  its  coarseness,  the  book  w as  distasteful  to 
her  in  every  way.  She  could  see  nothing 
laudable  in  it,  and,  with  characteristic  hu- 
mility, she  set  down  her  want  of  apprecia- 
tion to  her  own  mental  short-comings. 

I was  a very  young  man  when  I had  first 
the  pleasure  of  Miss  Martineau’s  acquaint- 
ance, which  was  made  in  an  unusually  agree- 
able way.  I had  just  written  a volume  of 
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poems  which  my  friends  thought  more  high- 
ly of  than  the  world  in  general,  and  among 
others  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  of  Swallowfield. 
1 was  going  up  to  the  lakes  to  spend  my 
college  vacation,  and  the  authoress  of  Our 
Village  was  so  good  as  to  give  me  a line  of 
introduction  to  her  sister  authoress.  “You 
will  find  her  very  nice,’7  she  said,  “ and  she 
is  a very  clever  woman,  though  her  works 
will  not  outlive  her.”  On  the  other  hand, 
Miss  Martineau  remarked  to  me  of  Miss  Mit- 
ford’s  works,  that  “ one  likes  them  much  bet- 
ter than  one’s  judgment  approves  of  them.” 
At  that  time,  in  my  juvenile  cynicism,  1 
snickered  at  these  literary  ladies  who  thus 
estimated  each  other’s  value  at  so  moderate 
a figure ; but,  after  all,  Miss  Mitford  said  of 
her  rival,  with  whose  theories  and  views  of 
life  in  general  she  could  certainly  have  en- 
tertained no  sort  of  sympathy,  no  worse,  as 
we  have  seen,  than  that  rival  said  of  her- 
self, while  Miss  Martineau’s  criticism  on 
Miss  Mitford  was  not  only  eminently  correct, 
but,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  exceed- 
ingly eulogistic.  These  two  ladies  had,  in- 
deed, notwithstanding  all  differences  of  style 
and  taste,  a hearty  respect  for  one  another, 
and  I got  the  benefit  of  it.  I was  received 
at  “ The  Knoll”  with  a hospitality  that  was 
much  in  the  teeth  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  ad- 
vice, and  commenced  a friendship  that  en- 
dured until  her  death,  and  which  will  be 
something  more  and  deeper  than  a mere 
pride  or  boast  to  me  as  long  os  I live. 

Miss  Martineau  was  very  good-natured  in 
the  reception  of  “ good  things”  said  at  her 
expense.  Hartley  Coleridge,  the  ne’er-do- 
weel,  who  lived  at  the  Nab  Cottage,  at  Ry- 
dal,  used  to  have  her  “ thrown  at  him”  a 
good  deal,  as  the  phrase  goes;  his  own  idle- 


ness and  indolence  used  to  be  contrasted 
with  the  vigor  and  vehemence  of  his  neigh- 
bor, and  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  fol- 
low so  good  an  example.  “Follow  hert” 
said  he.  “ She’s  a monomaniac  about  every 
iking.11 

That  verdict  amused  her  very  much,  and 
it  was  to  some  degree  a true  one.  What- 
ever Harriet  Martineau  took  up,  she  did  lit- 
erally “ with  all  her  soul  and  with  all  her 
strength and  until  it  was  turned  out  of 
hand,  complete  and  perfect  as  far  as  work 
could  make  it,  she  was  a good  deal  wrapped 
up  in  it.  And  she  took  many  things  in 
hand.  These  things  resolved  themselves 
mainly  into  two  grand  objects — the  im- 
provement of  the  position  of  the  poor,  and 
the  elevation  of  public  thought:  her  pri- 
vate conduct  and  character  were  in  accord- 
ance with  these  high  aspirations.  She  has 
probably  left  as  many  personal  friends — 
real  friends — behind  her  as  any  woman  who 
ever  lived,  for  she  was  the  guide  and  com- 
forter of  very  many.  Though  her  physical 
ear  was  closed,  her  spiritual  ear  was  ever 
open  to  the  appeal  of  a fellow -creature. 
The  young  and  the  unknown  found  in  her 
an  adviser  and  a helper  on  the  same  path 
which  she  had  herself  trodden  so  success- 
fully. She  did  not  say,  as  the  small-great 
are  so  prone  to  do,  “ l climbed  the  hill,  but 
you  are  not  strong  enough : be  content  with 
the  valley.*’  If  she  saw  promise,  she  did 
not  cut  it  in  the  bud,  but  fostered  it. 

Though  “ twenty  thousand  colleges  should 
thunder  anathemas”  at  the  memory  of  Har- 
riet Martineau,  it  will  keep  sweet  and  pure 
in  all  hearts  that  knew  her,  and  those  hearts 
are  among  the  best  that  beat  in  her  fellow- 
countrymen  and  fellow-countrywomen. 


a A It  T H :♦ 

0 Mobil. 

Br  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

HAD  he  been  essentially  a practical  man, 
it  is  not  likely  that  Garth  would  have 
got  much  solid  encouragement  out  of  this 
interview  with  his  father.  Ostensibly,  in- 
deed, there  might  rather  have  seemed  to  be 
reason  for  greater  dejection  than  before. 
Instead  of  making  light  of  his  difficulties,  or 
suggesting  a feasible  way  out  of  them,  Mr. 
Urxnson  had  deliberately  counted  them  up 
and  set  them  in  order,  denying  its  full  weight 
to  none,  and  sparing  not  to  admit  the  multi- 
plied menace  of  all  combined. 

Nevertheless,  and  despite  his  increasing 


* Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1875,  by  Juuav  Hawthoshb,  in  the  office  of  the  li- 
brarian of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


bodily  discomfort,  Garth,  ere  he  fell  asleep, 
was  in  better  spirits  than  for  several  days 
previous.  That  the  evil  of  his  plight  had 
not  been  extenuated  was  implicitly  compli- 
mentary to  his  ability  for  getting  the  upper 
hand  of  it.  If  his  father  had  thought  him 
craven,  he  would  scarcely  have  been  at  the 
pains  of  frightening  him ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  more  poignant  way  is  there  of 
suggesting  heroism  than  to  warn  of  heroic 
obstacles  7 A hero  delights  to  battle  against 
odds;  and  if  Garth  knew  himself  for  less 
than  a hero,  he  was  yet  near  enough  akin 
thereto  to  feel  the  inspiration  of  standing  iu 
a hero’s  shoes. 

To  be  understood,  moreover,  is  to  be  twice 
one’s  self,  and  his  father  understood  him  but 
too  well.  To  find  that  another  mind  than 
our  own  has  analyzed  our  position  and  en- 
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tered  into  otur  doubts,  is  armor  against  dan- 
ger and  assurance  of  sanity.  Hard  is  it  for 
man  to  be  alone  in  trouble.  He  blenches, 
partly  from  ignorance,  and  in  part  because 
in  his  loneliness  he  is  not  afraid  to  blench. 
And  though  God  be  forever  present  with  ev- 
ery man,  yet  were  mankind  created  for  mu- 
tual sympathy,  and  through  that  sympathy 
is  it  that  God  indirectly  seeks  to  impress 
His  love  upon  us.  Garth  was  far  from  be- 
ing an  infidel ; but  he  had  fallen  into  the 
shadow,  and  perhaps  at  this  stage  was  bet- 
ter helped  by  a friendly  human  hand  than 
he  could  have  been  by  dint  of  abstract  re- 
ligious faith.  There  might  come  a season, 
however,  to  him  as  well  as  to  others,  of  want 
whereto  no  merely  human  aid  could  minis- 
ter, and  well  would  it  be  for  him  in  that 
time  if  he  had  recognized  the  Divine  inspi- 
ration of  all  human  charity. 

Cuthbert  Urmson  heard  the  door  of  his 
son’s  room  close,  and  then  he  sat  down  again 
in  the  old  chair,  leaving  the  study  door  f\jar. 
The  aspect  of  cheerful  composure  which  he 
had  maintained  during  the  interview  now 
began  to  fade  out  of  his  face,  and  in  a few 
minutes  he  looked  many  years  older.  He 
leaned  his  head  heavily  on  his  hand,  and 
his  shoulders  bent  forward.  The  lower  lids 
of  his  eyes  were  contracted,  his  lips  set  to- 
gether, and  occasionally  he  fetched  a long 
sigh,  like  a man  enduring  wearisome  physic- 
al pain. 

By-and-by  he  turned  himself  toward  the 
table,  and  began,  mechanically  and  with  ex- 
aggerated accuracy,  to  put  in  order  the  pa- 
pers and  other  things  which  lay  upon  it. 
The  scattered  parings  of  the  quill  pen  he 
brushed  slowly  together  in  a heap  with  his 
fingers,  and  dropped  them  in  the  waste-pa- 
per basket.  Then  he  closed  a drawer  which 
was  standing  open ; hut  the  action  remind- 
ed him  that  he  had  taken  the  birch  rod  out 
of  it,  and  he  looked  across  to  the  other  side 
of  the  table  for  it.  It  was  not  there.  It 
had  fallen  to  the  floor,  then  f Cuthbert  rose 
and  walked  round  the  table.  But  no ; it  had 
disappeared  entirely.  Garth  must  have  tak- 
en it  with  him  as  he  went  out.  It  was  a 
good  omen.  The  young  man,  in  his  usual 
silent  and  undemonstrative  fashion,  had  put 
himself  upon  his  honor ; and  that  was  so  far 
significant  as  to  show,  at  all  events,  that  he 
did  not  consider  himself  to  be  hopelessly  be- 
neath a flogging.  “ And  the  best  of  sin  ners,” 
thought  Cuthbert,  with  the  faint  suggestion 
of  a humorous  smile  playing  about  the  fine 
corners  of  his  mouth,  “could  hardly  come 
into  a healthier  state  of  mind  than  that !” 

Clasping  his  hands  behind  him,  he  stood 
on  the  hearth  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  sway- 
ing his  body  with  a slow  motion  from  side 
to  side,  and  forward  and  backward,  after  a 
fashion  peculiar  to  him  during  solitary  med- 
itation. The  deep  stillness  of  the  night  and 
of  the  sleeping  house  seconded  the  grave  ab- 


straction of  his  thought.  In  glancing  back 
over  his  life  he  saw  himself,  perhaps,  as  a 
man  who  had  hoped  well,  if  not  too  wisely, 
and  had  thus  kept  a modest  light  of  happi- 
ness and  serenity  burning  secure  throughout 
a great  deal  of  unpropitions  weather.  A 
fretful,  selfish,  impatient  man  would  hardly 
have  reached  even  Cuthbert’s  moderate  age 
without  stumbling  or  altogether  falling  by 
the  way.  But  Cuthbert’s  roots  grasped  be- 
neath the  surface  loam  of  existence,  and 
drew  their  essential  nourishment  from  sub- 
terranean springs.  He  had  taken  a wife 
whom  few  persons  of  his  intellectual  rank 
would  have  looked  upon  as  a fit  helpmate 
in  the  wearisome  endeavors  of  earthly  life ; 
but  he,  being  wise  as  well  as  intellectual, 
had  seen  her  in  a more  searching  light  than 
that  of  the  understanding,  and  found  in  her 
all  he  needed.  In  fact,  he  had  reverenced 
and  looked  up  to  her  from  first  to  last  in  a 
way  which  must  have  seemed  akin  to  infatu- 
ation to  those  whose  judgments  of  human 
worth  are  made  solely  from  the  stand-point 
of  the  brain.  Cuthbert,  however,  constant-  • 
ly  felt  her  superiority  to  himself,  and  this 
perception  charmed  while  it  humbled  him. 
He  used  to  say  to  himself,  or  to  Professor 
Grindle,  who  was  a sort  of  masculine  other 
self  to  him,  that  Martha  was  so  much  better 
than  himself  in  all  vital  respects  as  to  be 
above  the  reach  of  envy,  which  could  not 
have  been  the  case  had  she  condescended  to 
meet  him  on  his  own  ground.  He  would 
admit  her  inferiority  on  one  point  only — the 
power,  namely,  of  being  as  much  delighted 
with  him  as  he  was  with  her ; but  for  this 
failure  there  was  the  all-sufficient  excuse 
that  he  was  incomparably  the  less  delight- 
ful person  of  the  two.  Professor  Grindle 
had  never  attempted  to  impugn  his  friend’s 
position  in  this  matter ; but  the  latter  never 
knew  that  one  reason  at  least  of  this  for- 
bearance lay  in  the  fact  that  the  learned, 
brusque,  kindly  man  of  classes  had  himself 
been  in  love  with  Martha  at  the  time  when 
Cuthbert  stepped  between  from  foreign  parts 
and  married  her. 

Martha’s  unexpected  death  had  been  pre- 
cisely the  deadliest  thrust  that  her  hus- 
band’s philosophy  could  have  met  with.  In 
a sense  he  had  not  survived  it.  A great 
part  of  him  had  died  with  her.  She  had 
left  him  at  the  time  when  he  was  most  de- 
pendent upon  her  comforting  companion- 
ship. While  she  lived  he  had  been  able  to 
look  upon  the  gradual  worsening  of  his 
worldly  affairs  with  a composure  that  al- 
most amounted  to  amnsement;  for  he  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  knowing  that  the  ill 
luck  which  so  beset  him  was  not  of  his  own 
making,  and  meanwhile  he  possessed  the  in- 
exhaustible consolation  and  refreshment  of 
a beloved  and  young  wife,  whose  value  each 
fresh  slight  of  fortune  rendered  bnt  the 
more  flagrant.  As  year  by  year  Golight- 
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ley’s  speculative  aestheticism  ate  up  the 
family  fortune,  until  at  leflgth  there  re- 
mained nothing  except  the  annual  produce 
of  the  farm  and  the  earnings  of  Cuth- 
bert’s  pen,  he  smiled  his  whimsical  smile, 
and  held  himself  wealthy  in  the  ownership 
of  a comfortable  dressing-gown  and  slip- 
pers, and  of  a wife  who  could  mend  holes, 
dam  and  knit  socks,  and  superintend  the 
cooking  of  a wholesome  dinner.  Professor 
Grindle,  to  whose  prudent  care  Cuthbert  had 
intrusted  the  management  of  the  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  of  Eve’s  legacy,  had  more  than 
once  counseled  him,  during  some  severer 
pinch  than  usual,  to  mortgage  Urmhurst  for 
at  least  some  part  of  its  value,  since  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Eve  or  any  descend- 
ants of  hers  had  any  existence,  even  at  the 
time  Captain  Brian’s  will  was  made,  except 
in  that  willful  old  gentleman’s  imagination. 
But  at  this  Cuthbert  would  shake  his  head 
gravely,  and  reply  that  Nikomis  had  always 
appeared  to  him  a mysterious  personage, 
and  that  until  her  mystery  was  entirely 
cleared  up  he  would  try  to  get  along  on  the 
produce  of  the  Urmhurst  farm  and  on  the 
interest  of  the  fifty  thousand  dollars — both 
of  which  sources  of  income  the  terms  of  the 
will  had  left  him  at  liberty  to  use.'  Indeed, 
it  was  solely  through  drafts  on  the  latter 
revenue  that  Garth  had  been  enabled  to 
keep  at  college.  Professor  Grindle  would 
grumble  out  something  uncomplimentary 
to  the  sagacity  of  the  old  captain,  and  sar- 
castically ask  Cuthbert  what  became  of 
that  part  of  the  three  thousand  or  so  dol- 
lars of  interest  which  was  not  included  in 
Garth’s  expenses ; whether  Cuthbert  bought 
cigars  and  Champagne  with  it,  and  if  so, 
why  he  never  offered  any  to  his  guests. 
Mr.  Urmson  generally  affirmed  that  he  spent 
it  for  lottery  tickets,  or  in  Paris  dresses  for 
Mrs.  Urmson. . “ Then  I shall  tell  the  Dan- 
vers,” the  professor  would  retort,  “that 
you’ve  no  head  for  business,  and  that  they’d 
better  make  over  the  agency  of  that  famous 
patent  affair  to  me.”  At  this  and  analo- 
gous threats  Cuthbert  would  only  arch  his 
eyebrow,  and  the  professor  would  be  forced 
to  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
the  old  captain  had,  after  all,  done  better 
than  he  had  intended,  since  if  the  Eve  lega- 
cy had  not  been  set  apart,  Golightley  would 
long  ago  have  squandered  the  whole  of  it. 
But  neither  the  professor  nor  any  body  else 
could  prevail  upon  Mr.  Urmson  to  regard 
this  matter  in  any  other  than  a humorous 
light — so  long  as  Mrs.  Urmson  was  alive. 

In  Garth,  again,  a less  securely  grounded 
faith  than  Mr.  Urmson’s  might  have  seen 
much  to  be  disturbed  about.  The  boy’s 
most  ostensible  traits  had  been  ruggedness, 
reserve,  and  self-will  that  could  easily  be- 
come obstinacy.  The  finer,  gentler,  nobler 
qualities  that  lay  behind  would  soon  have 
been  irrevocably  choked  off  by  any  but 
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the  most  skillful  and  ingenious  treatment. 
Some  persons — among  them,  as  we  know, 
the  Reverend  Graeme — had  been  of  opin- 
ion that  Mr.  Urmson  had  grossly  neglected 
his  paternal  duty  in  not  imposing  his  own 
will  and  judgment  upon  his  son,  instead  of 
leaving  the  lad  (as  he  appeared  to  do)  en- 
tirely to  his  own  devices.  But  though  Cuth- 
bert never  would  defend  himself  from  this 
reproach  of  negligence,  neither  would  he 
pretend  reformation.  “ I sha’n’t  exactly  in- 
troduce Garth  to  the  devil,”  he  said  onoe  to 
Professor  Grindle,  whose  ideas  on  education 
more  or  less  agreed  with  his  own,  “ for  that 
would  be  taking  an  unwarrantable  liberty  ; 
but  if  Garth  insists  deliberately  upon  form- 
ing the  acquaintance,  it  would  be  taking  a 
liberty  still  more  unwarrantable  to  lock 
the  door  on  him.  He  must  do — I won’t  say 
as  he  likes,  but  as  he  chooses.  I don’t  pre- 
tend to  be  wiser  than  my  Creator,  and  He 
saw  fit  to  give  me  free-will.  Children  are 
new  wine ; they  must  be  let  ferment  freely, 
or  they  will  never  become  clear,  strong,  and 
full-flavored.” 

“They  may  talk  about  desperate  gam- 
bling,” remarked  Grindle,  rubbing  his  smooth 
bald  crown  and  wrinkling  his  forehead; 
“ but  what  gambler  ever  played  such  stakes 
as  you,  or  with  so  steady  a hand  ? To  be 
sure,  the  prize  is  worth  the  risk,  and,  as  you 
say,  may  be  unobtainable  in  any  other  way. 
But — I hope  the  boy’ll  take  to  something 
soon.” 

Perhaps  Garth’s  entanglement  with  Madge 
had  caused  his  father  more  doubt  and  anxi- 
ety than  any  other  thing.  Mr.  Urmson  mis- 
trusted every  thing  about  Madge  except  her 
beauty  and  her  intelligence.  He  was  a man 
who,  though  rationally  opposed  to  antipa- 
thies, was  by  nature  prone  to  them;  but 
reasoning  faded  to  get  the  better  of  nature 
in  this  instance.  The  fact  that  Mrs.  Urm- 
son shared  his  unfavorable  judgment  no 
doubt  tended  to  confirm  it,  though  Cuthbert 
always  made  a point  of  disputing  with  her 
on  the  subject,  and  arraigning  her  for  un- 
charitableness. Martha,  who  was  charity 
itself  (tempered  with  a wholesome  dash  of 
feminine  prejudice),  generally  yielded  a nom- 
inal assent  to  his  arguments,  as  a wife  should 
do ; but,  unluckily  for  Cuthbert’s  peace  of 
mind,  he  never  had  contrived  to  convinoe 
himself.  He  had  to  content  himself  with 
hoping  that  his  insight  was  at  fault ; or  if 
not  so,  then  that  Madge,  being  bad,  might 
vouchsafe  the  redeeming  iniquity  of  break- 
ing faith  with  her  lover  at  the  last  moment. 
When  Garth  went  to  Europe  it  had  seemed 
as  if  Providence  were  about  to  promote  the 
latter  alternative,  and  Cuthbert,  then  grop- 
ing in  the  fresh  shadow  of  his  wife’B  death, 
had  blessed  his  son’s  departure  as  a ray  of 
light  in  the  prevailing  gloom.  But  when 
Garth  came  back,  though  it  was  soon  mani- 
fest to  his  father  that  his  devotion  to  Madge 
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was  no  longer  so  blind  and  ardent  as  before, 
she,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  perversely 
determined  on  being  more  inviolably  con- 
stant than  ever.  In  fact,  it  was  impossible 
to  doubt  her  sincerity.  A woman  who  would 
remain  faithful  to  a man  during  so  many 
years  without  being  married  to  him,  would 
hardly  fail  to  be  a model  of  wifely  faith 
when  united  to  him.  “ I don’t  know,"  sighed 
Cuthbert  to  himself;  “ perhaps  I was  wrong, 
and  she  will  make  Garth  the  best  wife  he 
could  have.  If  my  Cotton  Martha  were  here, 
she  could  mend  my  dull  wits.  The  boy  seems 
to  care  for  no  one  else,  unless  that  portrait 
sketch  he  showed  me  is  a sign  of  something." 

The  first  months  of  Garth’s  return  had 
passed  uneventfully  away,  and  matters  seem- 
ed inclined  to  adjust  themselves  with  stupid, 
inert  impunity ; there  was  to  be  no  tension, 
no  crisis,  no  catastrophe  good  or  bad.  There 
was  a tameness  in  the  prospect  that  might 
have  dissatisfied  Cuthbert  some  six  years 
previous,  but  now  he  acquiesced  in  it  with 
a corresponding  tameness  and  inertia.  If 
the  grim,  sinister  history  of  two  centuries 
were  destined  to  die  away  in  an  uneventful 
country  idyl,  with  no  glimpse  of  struggle 
and  temptation,  no  flashing  out  of  poetic 
justice  and  retribution,  why  should  not  a 
quiet  elderly  gentleman,  whose  main  object 
in  life  ought  to  be  to  get  out  of  it  as  quietly 
and  decently  as  possible,  rejoice  and  thank 
his  stars  thereat  ? Let  Garth,  an  able  but 
not  as  yet  transcendent  artist,  marry  his 
pretty  and  clever  and  worldly-wise  wife,  and 
gradually  work  his  way  to  a respectable,  if 
not  foremost,  place  among  his  fellows.  Let 
Golightley  wisely  invest  and  temperately 
spend  his  newly  acquired  fortune,  paying 
his  debts  or  not  as  he  thought  fit,  for  Urm- 
hurst  could  get  along  with  the  nothing  it 
had  very  comfortably.  Let  the  mystery 
which  had  brooded  beside  Captain  Brian’s 
death-bed,  and  overshadowed  the  relation 
of  his  descendants  to  each  other,  remain  un- 
solved forever.  Let  Nikomis  pass  away  un- 
shriven,' and  Eve’s  posterity  prove  a dream, 
and  Unnhurst  stand  firm  upon  its  blood- 
cemented  foundations.  In  due  course  let 
the  legacy  revert  to  Garth,  and  enable  him 
to  take  his  wife  on  a pleasure  trip  to  Eu- 
rope, and  by  that  time,  surely,  Cuthbert 
might  hope  that  for  himself  the  long,  secret, 
incurable  physical  anguish  of  life  would  be 
over,  and  gentle  Cotton  Martha  visibly  at 
his  side  once  more.  Let  these  things  be. 
He  had  hoped  much,  and  hope,  even  if  it  be 
delusive,  has  a kind  of  unearthly  wisdom  in 
it,  and  brings  a kind  of  happiness  of  which 
any  realization  must  fall  short.  Surely  now, 
at  his  journey’s  end,  he  might  be  content 
without  earthly  realizations.  Moreover,  crip- 
pled as  he  was  with  age  and  disease  and  pov- 
erty, what  front  could  he  oppose  to  events  of 
moment,  even  if  they  came  t It  was  better 
as  it  was. 


Nevertheless,  as  the  old  man  stood  to- 
night on  the  ash-strewn  hearth,  with  his 
hands  clasped  behind  him,  and  mused  upon 
the  developments  of  the  last  few  weeks,  lie 
could  not  but  admit  that  whether  he  had 
strength  to  meet  it  or  not,  the  crisis  was 
at  hand,  and  wore  a threatening  aspect. 
Strangely,  too,  it  seemed  as  if  he  alone  held 
the  various  threads  of  destiny  whereof  the 
fateful  web  was  woven ; and  with  him,  con- 
sequently, lay  the  chief  burden  of  disentan- 
glement. He  knew  what  Golightley  had 
done,  he  understood  Madge’s  position,  he  saw 
Garth’s  danger,  he  divined  Selwyn’s  mission. 
He  perceived  likewise,  what  they  could  not, 
their  respective  relations  one  to  another, 
and  knew,  withal,  that  they  knew  not  of  his 
knowledge  nor  suspected  it.  Yet  there  were 
certain  points  which  still  remained  obscure 
to  him,  and  others  perhaps  there  were  which 
came  not  near  enough  his  range  of  vision 
even  to  be  speculated  about.  However,  the 
general  winding  up  could  not  be  far  distant, 
when  all  things  should  be  made  clear.  Cuth- 
bert felt  that  he  had  a vital  part  to  play  in 
what  was  to  come,  and  one  whose  success 
depended  mainly  upon  nerve  and  tact.  Such 
a part  was  rather  fitted  for  a man  in  the 
prime  of  Ixis  years  and  powers  than  for  him, 
whose  flesh  was  weak,  and  whose  spirit,  how- 
ever willing,  might  well  partake  of  the  frail- 
ty of  his  bodily  condition.  Nevertheless,  as 
he  stood  there  solitary  and  unsupported,  and 
thought  of  what  lay  before  him,  the  blood 
entered  his  face  and  showed  faintly  through 
his  cheeks.  He  drew  his  feet  together,  and 
stood  a little  taller  and  more  erect.  He  had 
never  been  burdened  with  self-esteem,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  did  he  fairly  realize 
that  he,  too,  was  destined  to  be  of  impor- 
tance in  the  old  Urmson  romance.  Yes,  they 
could  not  do  without  him ; and  with  the  con- 
viction came  the  gallant  flush  of  courage  and 
resolution  which  assured  him  that,  in  the 
teeth  of  odds,  he  would  not  be  found  wanting. 

A muffled  footfall  on  the  staircase  inform- 
ed him  that  old  Nikomis,  who  always  wore 
moccasins,  in  spite  of  the  civilizing  influ- 
ences of  her  latter  years,  was  coming  up  to 
bed.  The  hour-glass  had  just  run  out ; he 
turned  it,  and  then  went  forward  to  the 
door,  where  the  Indian  met  him. 

“ Garth  looked  feverish,”  said  he ; “ will 
he  be  laid  up  t” 

“ Ugh ! do  him  good  t He  too  much  well ; 
never  been  sick;  fever  one  month — two 
month — do  him  good.  You  better  go  to 
bed,”  she  added,  raising  her  candle  and  scru- 
tinizing Cuthbert’s  face ; “ you  more  account 
than  Garth.” 

“ We  must  take  care  of  him,  though,”  an- 
swered he,  with  a smile.  “ By-the-way,  Ni- 
komis, is  it  certain  that  Mr.  Kineo  is  com- 
ing here  f ” 

“So  his  letter  say,”  replied  she,  with  an 
affectation  of  indifference. 
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“ And  Madge  knows  of  it,  I suppose— yes, 
for  she  must  have  read  you  the  letter.  So 
he  has  made  money  f Does  he  mean  to  set- 
tle here  f” 

“Nikomis  know  nothing,”  said  the  old 
woman,  looking  glum.  “He  stay — he  go 
— me  know  nothing.  Caw!  me  poor  old 
squaw.” 

“ But  he  is  coming  back  to  see  you,  Niko- 
mis, not  for  any  other  reason.  If  he  were 
poor,  you  might  have  suspected  his  motives. 
Pm  glad  he  has  prospered.  He  must  live  at 
Urmhurst  while  he  is  here — that  is,  if  he 
doesn’t  object.  We’ll  put  him  in  Eve’s 
room,  and  put  Mr.  Golightley  in  Garth’s  old 
place.  Will  that  be  agreeable  to  you  T” 

Cuthbert  spoke  with  a smile,  yet  in  a tone 
that  Beemed  to  invite  Nikomis  to  declare 
her  mind  to  him.  Outwardly  considered, 
the  proposal  he  had  made  was  rather  a 
singular  one ; for  Sam  Kineo,  so  far  as  Urms- 
worth  had  had  knowledge  of  him,  was  not 
exactly  the  kind  of  person  likely  to  be  sought 
after  in  drawing-rooms.  It  was  fair  to  sup- 
pose, however,  that  his  experience  in  the 
world  had  rubbed  smooth  his  original  sav- 
agery, especially  since  he  had  succeeded  in 
life  from  a money  point  of  view.  But  Cuth- 
bert, though  doubtless  hoping  that  such 
might  be  the  case,  would  not  have  been  apt 
to  base  his  invitation  thereon.  During  the 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  Sam’s  first 
departure  from  Urmsworth,  Mr.  Urmson  had 
grown  to  be  more  and  more  of  opinion 
that  the  young  man’s  interests  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  those  of  the  Urmson 
family.  He  had  not  attempted  to  conceal 
this  opinion  from  Nikomis,  albeit  conveying 
his  intimations  in  such  a manner  that  if  she 
were  unprepared  to  meet  them  half-way, 
they  would  appear  unintelligible.  Nikomis, 
on  her  side,  had  been  as  discreet  as  only  an 
Indian,  perhaps,  can  be.  Not  that  Indians 
have  more  intellect  than  white  people ; it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  they  have  not  nearly 
so  much,  but  their  instinctive  prejudice  in 
favor  of  keeping  their  own  counsel  often 
serves  them  in  as  good  stead.  Nikomis  ad- 
mitted little  and  denied  less ; she  appeared 
to  know  a great  deal,  yet  could  not  be 
proved  to  know  any  thing.  Animals  do 
things  and  perhaps  think  about  doing  them, 
but  they  are  not  often  overheard  talking 
about  their  doings.  Indians,  and  Nikomis 
as  an  Indian,  probably  more  nearly  resem- 
ble animals  in  this  respect  than  do  their 
white  brethren.  They  have  their  pow- 
wows, it  is  true ; but  they  are  incitements 
to  action  rather  than  intellectual  delibera- 
tions. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  swarthy  old 
woman  did  not  immediately  reply,  but 
gleamed  at  Mr.  Urmson  out  of  her  narrow 
black  eye-slits  as  pungently  as  if  she  were 
expecting  a reply  from  him.  “Sam  do 
very  well,”  she  said,  gruffly,  at  length ; “ he 


rich — he  buy  house  if  he  want.  What  Sam 
do  here — um  T” 

“ Nobody  knows  so  well  as  you  what  he 
wants  or  where  he  should  go ; I must  leave 
it  entirely  to  you,  Madam  Nikomis.  If  you 
bring  him  here,  he  shall  be  welcome.  Well, 
I ought  to  be  getting  sleepy.  Good-night.” 
After  she  had  creaked  on  up  the  garret 
stairs,  Cuthbert  stepped  across  to  Garth’s 
room  and  looked  in  upon  him.  He  was 
tossing  and  muttering  in  his  sleep,  his  face 
hot,  his  lips  dry,  his  hair  in  a black  tangle. 
His  father  turned  the  pillow  for  him,  and 
smoothed  out  the  twisted  sheets  and  blank- 
et. In  doing  so  he  caught  sight  of  a piece 
of  fine  bluish  gauze,  of  silken  lustre,  which 
appeared  to  be  tied  about  the  fevered  man’s 
throat.  He  attempted  to  take  it  off,  but 
finding  it  impossible  without  risk  of  awak- 
ening the  sleeper,  he  presently  withdrew  to 
his  own  chamber. 


-HEBE. 

AVERY  old  silver  cup  of  peculiar  device, 
engraved  with  texts  of  Scripture  in 
quaint  old  French:  in  one  long  line  down 
the  handle,  “ I will  take  the  cup  of  salva- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  cup,  “ Though  your 
sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow  j”  and  on  the  bottom,  where  hardly  any 
one  ever  looked — a curse.  It  was  sadly  bat- 
tered, and  still  retained  the  impression  of 
Skedaddle’s  hoof.  Skedaddle  was  Rake 
Jake’s  one-eyed  mule.  The  cup  lay  on  her 
blind  side,  hidden  in  the  tall  prairie  grass, 
and  Hebe’s  curly  head  was  within  the  long 
black  ribbon  loop  attached  to  the  handle 
when  Skedaddle  stepped  upon  it.  Rake  J ake 
had  pried  it  open  with  his  “Texas  tooth- 
pick,” and  tried  to  hammer  it  into  shape  with 
the  handle  of  his  navy  revolver,  but  it  had 
remained  a very  tipsy-looking  cup  ever  since. 

Hebe’s  history  previous  to  this  event  had 
been  briefly  this : The  youngest  child  in  a 
Swiss  family  of  Mormon  converts  that  filled 
one  of  the  carts  in  a long  emigrant  train 
jolting  and  swaying  slowly  across  the  scorch- 
ing plains.  The  mother  had  died  of  cholera 
on  the  way.  Almost  her  last  act  had  been 
to  tie  her  own  christening  cup  around  the 
child’s  neck,  and  from  that  moment  her  mis- 
sion of  cup-bearing  began.  In  the  same 
train  was  a wealthy  English  lady,  who  had 
been  deluded  into  accompanying  the  party 
as  the  betrothed  wife  of  the  great  Brigham. 
She  was  very  fastidious ; the  coarse  fare  and 
tin  plates  sickened  her,  and  at  length  she 
openly  rebelled.  Going  to  her  plate  chest, 
she  took  from  it  a small  silver  salver,  from 
which  she  ate  her  bacon  in  triumph!  But 
the  eyes  of  the  missionary  who  had  charge 
of  the  expedition  glittered  avariciously,  and 
the  next  day  when  the  English  lady’s  maid 
went  to  lay  her  mistress’s  plate,  it  was  gone. 
The  high-spirited  old  lady  produced  another 
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and  another,  each  disappearing  as  the  first 
had  done,  till,  when  they  reached  Utah,  all 
her  chest  of  plate  was  gone.  Here  she  bade 
the  children  a kind  good-by,  and  went  up 
the  steps  of  the  “ Lion  House”  to  become  the 
wife  of  the  arch  hypocrite. 

One  day  her  maid  came  to  Hebe’s  home, 
her  rosy  cheeks  all  white,  saying  that  th$ 
missionary  had  asked  for  her  as  his  fifth 
wife.  Brigham  had  said  that  she  need  not 
marry  while  her  mistress  lived,  but  that  aft- 
er her  death  he  should  give  her  to  the  first 
who  asked.  It  would  be  but  a brief  delay, 
for  the  poor  lady  was  rapidly  failing.  She 
was  out  of  her  mind  at  times,  and  would  not 
touch  her  food  or  drink  because  it  was  not 
served  upon  silver.  So  Hebe  carried  her 
cup  in  the  hope  that  she  could  be  induced 
to  take  her  medicine  from  it,  and  before  she 
died  her  reason  returned.  She  would  puz- 
zle out  the  quaint  inscriptions,  and  often  her 
thin  lips  moved  as  in  prayer,  while  from  be- 
tween her  closed  eyelids  tears  trickled  down. 
One  morning  Margaret  found  her  mistress 
holding  the  cup  in  an  almost  vise-like  grasp, 
but  with  a triumphant  smile  on  her  dead 
face,  which  told  that  she  had  also  taken 
“ the  cup  of  salvation.” 

At  her  grave  the  missionary  gave  Marga- 
ret such  a look  that  she  shuddered,  and  tak- 
ing Hebe’s  hand,  hurried  home  with  her  with 
the  frightened  look  of  a poor  hunted  thing. 
Hebe’s  father,  who  had  not  married  again, 
but  had  lived  with  his  children  as  much 
apart  from  the  other  Mormons  as  was  possi- 
ble, now  pulled  his  hat  resolutely  over  his 
face  and  left  the  house.  He  returned  pres- 
ently, and  taking  the  English  girl’s  hand  in 
his,  said,  earnestly,  “ Would  you  like  to  live 
here  with  my  children,  Margaret  ?”  She  did 
not  understand  him  until  he  handed  her  an 
open  paper — Brigham’s  sanction  of  their 
marriage.  She  gave  a startled  look  up  into 
the  honest  face  of  the  Swiss,  and  reading 
there  not  pity  alone,  but  a true,  manly  love, 
she  placed  her  hands  trustingly  and  grate- 
fully in  his. 

The  next  year  was  a happy  one.  They  cul- 
tivated a little  vineyard  on  the  mountain 
slope  east  of  the  oity,  and  Margaret’s  face 
shone  brighter  than  her  milk  pans.  Then 
the  missionary,  ever  a harbinger  of  evil, 
called,  with  two  other  elders  of  the  Church, 
to  inform  her  husband  that  it  was  Brigham’s 
wish  that  he  should  take  another  wife.  Mar- 
garet bowed  her  face  over  her  baby  and 
rooked  backward  and  forward  in  anguish. 
After  the  departure  of  the  missionary  the  lit- 
tle family,  no  longer  deluded  by  any  pretense 
of  mock-religion,  divided  into  two  parties 
for  flight.  The  children,  with  an  ox  team, 
were  to  take  the  South  Pass,  while  the  par- 
ents went  on  foot  by  the  North.  At  Fort 
Laramie  these  routes  converge,  and  here 
they  hoped  to  meet.  The  band  of  little 
folks  got  along  very  nicely.  They  had  flour, 


and  a gun,  with  which  the  eldest  boy  some- 
times brought  down  a prairie-chicken,  and 
two  cows,  which  they  drove  with  them.  On 
the  fifth  day  of  their  pilgrimage  a band  of 
men  resembling  Indians  appeared  in  sight. 
Minna  dashed  Hebe’s  cup  into  the  sack  of 
flour,  and  Rupert,  to  disclaim  all  warlike  in- 
tentions, threw  his  gun  into  the  bottom  of 
the  wagon. 

They  were  a more  cruel  class  than  Indians, 
the  “ Band  of  the  Danites,”  or  the  u Destroy- 
ing Angels,”  whom  the  Mormons  place  upon 
the  track  of  fugitives,  their  motto  being, 
“Dan  shall  be  a serpent  by  the  way,  an 
adder  in  the  path,  that  biteth  the  horse’s 
heels.”  Through  his  disguise  of  paint  and 
feathers  the  children  recognized  the  evil 
face  of  the  missionary.  Disappointed  at 
not  finding  the  parents,  they  held  a con- 
sultation, deciding  to  leave  the  oxen,  as 
they  were  miserable  beasts;  and,  saying 
that  they  “did  not  want  the  children  at 
Utah : the  country  between  here  and  Fort 
Laramie  is  full  of  Indians;  they  will  be 
taken  care  of,”  they  left  them  to  their  fate. 

Minna  took  Hebe’s  cup  from  its  hiding- 
place,  where  it  had  lain  like  Joseph’s  in 
Benjamin’s  sack,  and  the  children  trudged 
bravely  on.  How  slowly  the  oxen  moved! 
Rupert  would  fasten  them  to  their  wagon  in 
the  morning,  and  they  would  jog  along  be- 
fore any  of  them  were  well  awake.  One 
morning  Hebe  rolled  out  of  the  swaying  cart, 
and  lay  in  the  prairie  grass,  still  asleep,  while 
they  went  on  without  missing  her.  Several 
hours  later,  when  they  found  her  gone,  Ru- 
pert and  Victor  came  back,  and  searched  and 
called  a long  time,  but  could  not  find  her. 
The  ground  was  tramped  as  though  a herd 
of  buffalo  had  passed,  but  there  was  no  Hebe. 
Off  toward  the  south  was  a cloud  of  dust, 
and,  looking  fixedly,  they  thought  they  could 
make  out  horsemen,  but  whether  advancing 
or  retreating  they  could  not  tell.  Remem- 
bering what  had  been  said  about  Indians, 
they  sorrowfully  gave  up  the  search  and 
hurried  back  to  the  cart. 

Meanwhile  Hebe  lay  and  slept,  until  a 
scouting  party  of  troops  in  search  of  In- 
dians passed  that  way.  It  was  commanded 
by  a Colonel  Armstrong,  and  led  by  the 
well-known  scout  and  guide,  Rake  Jake,  a 
wild,  lawless  fellow,  partly  of  Indian  blood. 
The  two  were  riding  in  advance  of  the  sol- 
diers, when  Rake  Jake’s  mule  stumbled  on 
some  smooth  round  object  and  threw  him 
to  the  ground.  Tha  shock  awakened  Hebe, 
who  sat  up,  and  rubbing  her  eyes,  gazed 
tranquilly  at  the  astonished  men.  The  col- 
onel raised  her  in  his  arms  and  asked  her 
name.  Then,  as  she  did  not  reply,  and  he 
noticed  the  cup,  he  exclaimed,  “ Hebe,  cup- 
bearer of  the  gods,  and  here  is  her  goblet. 
Did  you  drop  down  from  the  clouds,  wee 
goddess  f ” 

The  child  could:  give  no  satisfactory  ac- 
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count  of  herself,  and  the  colonel  placed  her 
in  his  ambulance,  where  Charlie,  his  black 
boy,  lay  curled  up  with  the  greyhounds. 
“ I will  give  you  half  of  all  I have,  little 
Hebe,  if  you  will  share  with  me  the  con- 
tents of  your  cup.  What  have  you  in  it — 
nectar  T” 

Hebe  looked  solemnly  into  her  empty 
cup.  “ Nuffln,  nuffin,  ’cept  sunshine.1’ 

“Give  me  the  sunshine,  then,  divine 
baby,”  replied  the  colonel.  “God  knows 
my  life  is  dark  enough.” 

“Haven’t  you  got  any  thing  in  your  cup 
for  me  too,  my  pretty  f”  asked  the  scout. 
Hebe  deliberately  turned  it  upside  down 
and  handed  it  to  him. 

“There’s  some  writing  on  the  bottom,” 
said  he.  “I  know  a little  Mexican  and 
about  six  Indian  dialects,  but  I’m  blessed  if 
I can  make  that  out.” 

“It  is  French,”  replied  the  colonel,  and 
translating  it  he  read,  “Upon  the  wicked 
He  shall  rain  snares,  fixe  and  brimstone,  and 
a horrible  tempest:  this  shall  be  the  por- 
tion of  their  cup.” 

With  a horrible  oath,  Rake  Jake  struok 
Skedaddle  a sharp  blow  with  his  whip,  and 
muttering,  “ Not  any  in  mine,”  rode  away 
from  the  ambulance.  Did  the  words  come 
back  to  him  several  years  later,  when,  flying 
from  Lynch-1  aw,  he,  with  two  other  horse 
thieves  and  desperadoes,  took  refuge  in  his 
“dug-out,”  and  their  infuriated  pursuers 
set  fire  to  the  tall  prairie  grass  around  it, 
until,  suffocated  with  the  smoke,  with  the 
burning  door  and  roof  falling  in  upon  them, 
they  rushed  out  to  be  shot  down  and  meet  a 
horrible  death  in  writhing  flame  t 

The  colonel  was  as  good  as  his  word  to 
little  Hebe.  She  was  the  pet  of  the  camp 
and  the  child  of  the  regiment;  he  loved  and 
cared  for  her  as  though  she  had  been  his 
own  child.  Hebe  fulfilled  her  part  of  the 
bargain  too,  for  she  filled  his  heart  with 
sunshine,  and  the  noble  face  which  had  been 
growing  dark  and  reckless  became  tender 
and  bright  again  under  the  touch  of  her 
baby  fingers.  /She  sat  by  his  side  at  the 
mess  table,  and  the  coarse  joke  and  profane 
word  were  restrained  by  her  unconscious 
presence.  Colonel  Armstrong  had  no  Bi- 
ble, and  there  was  never  a blessing  asked 
at  the  mess,  but  the  silver  cup  stood  beside 
his  plate.  However  he  might  neglect  his 
accoutrements,  Charlie  had  orders  to  keep  it 
always  bright,  and  he  never  sat  down  to  a 
meal  without  having  his  attention  called  to 
the  principal  text.  Some  way  this  carried 
his  thoughts  back  to  the  old  church  in  New 
England  where  his  father  had  preached,  and 
to  the  two  graves  in  the  old  church-yard. 
The  men  said,  “ Something  has  come  over 
the  colonel;”  they  hardly  knew  what  it  was, 
but  they  recognized  that  he  was  a changed 
man. 

Several  years  passed  thus,  and  the  col- 


onel saw  his  little  foster-daughter  growing 
taller  and-  taller.  “ She  will  be  beyond 
my  teaching  soon,”  he  said,  “and  she  ought 
to  be  under  other  influence  now.”  Some- 
times he  spoke  of  sending  her  to  his  sister 
in  New  England,  but  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  part  with  her.  At  length  there 
was  a terrible  fight  with  the  Indians,  and 
Colonel  Armstrong  was  brought  back  t6 
camp  badly  wounded.  He  had  no  hope  of 
his  own  recovery,  and  calling  Rake  Jake, 
who  it  happened  had  just  finished  an  en- 
gagement as  guide  with  them,  and  was  go- 
ing back  to  his  home,  he  furnished  him  plen- 
tifully with  money,  and  made  him  promise 
to  take  Hebe  to  Ellsworth,  then  the  termi- 
nus of  the  railroad,  and  see  that  she  was 
“ forwarded”  to  his  sister.  Then  he  kissed 
the  child  a last  good-by,  and  placing  his 
finger  on  the  inscription  on  the  cup,  repeat- 
ed, “ Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet.” 

But  Rake  Jake  did  not  take  her  to  Ells- 
worth. The  last  time  he  had  been  there 
he  had  found  his  name  tied  to  the  rusty 
rope  which  dangled  from  the  old  cotton- 
wood-tree on  the  river-side  where  fifteen 
horse  thieves  and  murderers  had  already 
been  hung,  had  taken  it  as  a kind  hint,  and 
Skedaddle  had  taken  him  out  of  town  in  a 
style  that  justified  her  right  to  her  name. 
This  was  of  too  recent  occurrence  for  Rake 
Jake  to  deem  it  advisable  for  him  to  visit 
the  town  at  this  time,  and  he  said  to  him- 
self that  the  colonel’s  money  would  do  him 
as  much  good  as  it  would  the  railroad  com- 
pany. As  he  neared  his  “ dug-out”  on  the 
“ Smoky,”  the  old  man  who  took  care  of  his 
limited  supply  of  stock  and  kept  the  place 
for  him  came  out  to  meet  him. 

“Anastasia  is  in  there,”  said  he,  jerking 
his  head  toward  the  cave.  “She  has  got 
’em  awful.  I couldn’t  keep  her  out  nohow. 
She  said  you  wouldn’t  grudge  a dog  a place 
to  die  in,  and  she  wouldn’t  be  long  about  it. 
She  hain’t  done  so  yet,  but  just  lies  and  hol- 
lers like  all  possessed.” 

They  entered  the  cellar-like  room*  On 
a rude  bed  lay  a beautiful  young  Spanish 
woman  raving  with  delirium  tremens.  For 
days  she  lay  so ; but  she  did  not  die,  very 
slowly  coming  back  to  life  and  misery.  She 
looked  at  Hebe  in  blank  wonder,  letting  the 
child  caress  her,  and  regarding  her  all  the 
time  with  hard,  glittering  eyes.  Her  lips 
were  parched,  and  Hebe,  going  to  the  door, 
filled  her  cup  with  snow  and  brought  it  to 
her  bedside.  She  made  no  effort  to  take  it, 
but  looked  from  the  snow  to  Hebe,  and  mur- 
mured, “ White  as  snow : I was  a girl  once, 
white  as  snow.”  The  old  man  took  the  cup 
away  from  Hebe,  and  pouring  some  dark 
liquor  over  it,  held  it  to  Anastasia’s  lips. 
“There!  there!”  she  exclaimed;  “just  like 
’Stasia : white  as  snow ; now  all  spoiled ; red 
as  blood,  red  as  blood.”  While  she  drank, 
her  eyes  caught  the  inscription,  and  answer- 
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ing  the  inquiring  expression  in  them,  Hebe 
read,  “ ( Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they 
shall  be  as  white  as  snow.1  ” It  came  upon 
her  as  a great  revelation,  God’s  free  offer  of 
pardon  to  every  penitent  sinner,  and  she 
burst  into  tears.  All  day  she  lay  there, 
with  the  cup  pressed  to  her  heart,  drinking 
in  the  precious  meaning  of  the  words.  Then, 
Vhen  night  came,  and  the  old  man  was  fast 
asleep,  and  Rake  Jake  dead  drunk,  she  rose, 
wakened  Hebe,  and  wrapping  her  well,  glid- 
ed out  into  the  night.  She  found  Skedaddle 
tethered  near  the  river,  and  untying  the 
lariat,  without  stopping  to  saddle  the  ani- 
mal, they  mounted  and  set  out  for  Ells- 
worth. On  reaching  the  town,  they  dis- 
mounted; Anastasia  turned  her  fleet-footed, 
shaggy  friend  about,  and  shrilled  in  her  long 
ears,  “Go  to  your  master,”  and  forthwith 
Skedaddle  ambled  briskly  away.  Hebe 
could  not  remember  the  name  of  the  town 
to  which  Colonel  Armstrong  wished  her  to 
go,  and  Anastasia  was  only  too  glad  to  take 
her  under  her  protection.  A few  hours  later 
they  took  the  stage  for  Texas,  and  thence 
to  New  Orleans.  Arrived  here,  Anastasia 
placed  Hebe  in  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  and  herself  took  the  veil  as  one  of 
their  number. 

Hebe’s  cup-bearing  was  not  over.  Through 
the  hospital’s  crowded  wards,  her  light  foot- 
fall followed  that  of  Sister  Refugia  (for 
Anastasia  had  found  a refuge,  and  in  grat- 
itude had  taken  this  new  name),  and  the 
silver  cup  again  and  again  carried  reviving 
draughts  to  parched  lip  and  thirsty  soul. 

Pursuing  her  education  at  the  convent, 
qhe  came  naturally  to  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  she  should  consecrate  herself 
irrevocably  to  a life  of  charity  and  prayer. 
She  had  grown  to  love  the  shaded  repose 
of  the  convent  garden,  the  seclusion  of  her 
own  cell,  the  restful  coolness  of  the  long 
corridors,  and,  above  all,  the  sacred  calm 
of  the  great  cathedral.  Each  Sister  was  an 
old  acquaintance.  Their  lives  were  busy 
and  fuU  of  doing  good.  Her  father,  Mar- 
garet, and  her  brothers  and  sisters  she  had 
long  ago  forgotten.  Only  Colonel  Armstrong 
she  still  remembered,  though  she  thought 
of  him  as  dead.  Not  so  much  as  the  faint- 
est hope  that  he  could  be  living  had  ever 
come  to  her.  He  would  not  have  sent  her 
away  if  he  had  not  known  that  he  was  dying. 
Indeed,  the  thought  that  he  was  dead  made 
him  seem  all  the  nearer  to  her.  She  prayed 
for  him  every  night,  prayed  to  him  some- 
times, for  he  seemed  dearer  and  kinder  than 
any  of  the  saints  about  whom  the  Sisters 
told  her ; and  in  the  dreamy,  innocent  way 
peculiar  to  young  girls  brought  up  in  such 
absolute  seclusion,  Bhe  loved  her  ideal  with 
all  her  heart  and  souL 

And  meantime  Colonel  Armstrong  was 
not  dead.  It  was  a grim  battle,  but  he  came 
off  conqueror.  He  was  inconsolable  at  the 


loss  of  Hebe.  He  visited  Rake  Jake’s  dug- 
out  only  to  find  it  marked  by  ashes  and  to 
learn  of  his  tragical  end.  Nowhere  could 
he  find  any  trace  of  his  little  foster-daugh- 
ter. He  went  back  to  his  sister,  but  even 
her  loving  care  could  not  make  up  for  him 
the  absence  of  that  sweet  child-face.  Find- 
ing himself  restored  in  health,  he  obtained 
a new  position  in  the  army,  and  threw  him- 
self with  all  his  energies  into  our  great 
struggle,  which  was  then  at  its  height. 
Even  this  did  not  drown  memories  of  Hebe. 
His  regiment  now  in  New  Orleans,  the  war 
over.  It  was  the  dreadful  yellow-fever  year, 
and  he  was  stricken  down,  and  carried  to 
the  Sisters’  hospital.  Hebe  had  passed  and 
repassed  his  bed,  but  he  had  not  recognised 
her  in  her  novice  dress  until,  when  stand- 
ing near  him,  he  saw  the  cup,  which  now 
hung  suspended  by  her  rosary  from  her  belt. 
He  caught  it  eagerly,  and  read  from  the  in- 
scription on  the  handle,  “I  will  take  the 
cup— ^ 

“ Yes,  yes,”  he  cried, " and  the  cup-bearer 
too.  Hebe,  my  little  Hebe,  do  you  not  know 
met” 

It  was  not  too  late.  Colonel  Armstrong 
recovered,  and  the  Sisters,  though  very  re- 
luctant, gave  up  their  charge  to  him,  the 
colonel  rewarding  them  handsomely  for 
their  care,  and  Refugia  battling  earnestly 
in  his  behalf,  though  it  was  like  tearing 
out  her  heart  to  part  with  Hebe.  They  were 
married  in  the  cathedral ; but  when,  a day 
after,  Hebe  sought  her  kind  protectress  to 
bid  her  a final  good-by,  the  superior  told 
her  that  she  had  left  the  convent  on  a mis- 
sion of  mercy. 

Not  long  after  there  appeared  a notice  in 
the  papers  of  an  unknown  nun  who  had 
nobly  gone  to  the  plague-stricken  city  of 
Shreveport,  waited  upon  the  sick  and  dying 
until  the  fever  left  the  place,  and  at  the 
very  last  falling  herself  a victim  to  its  rav- 
ages. It  was  Refugia. 


A MADRIGAL. 

Levs  is  s day,  sweetheart,  shining  and  bright : 

It  hath  Its  rose-dawn  ere  the  morning  light; 

Its  glow  and  glory  of  the  sadden  sun ; 

Its  noontide  heat,  as  the  swift  hoars  wear  on ; 

Its  fall  of  dew,  and  silver-lighted  night: 

Love  is  a day,  sweetheart,  shining  and  bright 

Love  is  a year,  beloved,  bitter  and  brief : 

It  hath  its  spring  of  bud,  and  bloom,  and  leaf; 

Its  summer,  burning  from  the  fervid  south. 

Till  all  the  fields  lie  parched  and  faint  with  drouth; 
Its  autumn,  when  the  leaves  sweep  down  the  gale, 
And  skies  are  gray,  and  heart  and  spirit  fail ; 

Its  winter,  white  with  snow,  more  white  with  grief: 
Love  is  a year,  beloved,  bitter  and  brief. 

Love  is  a life,  sweetheart,  and  ends  in  death : 

Is  it  worth  while  to  mourn  its  fleeting  breath— 
Light-footed  youth,  or  sad,  forecasting  prime ; 

Joy  of  young  hope,  or  grief  of  later  time  ? 

What  pain  or  pleasure  stays  its  parting  breath  ? 
Love  is  a life,  sweetheart,  that  ends  in  death. 

Lomas  Chanducb  Mouxtow. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

ALL  this  time  Ina  Klosking  was  rehears- 
ing at  the  theatre,  quite  unconscious 
of  the  impending  visit.  A royal  personage 
had  commanded  II  Barbiere , the  part  of  Ro- 
sina  to  he  restored  to  the  original  key.  It 
was  written  for  a contralto,  hat  transposed 
hy  the  influence  of  Griai. 

Having  no  performance  that  night,  they 
began  to  rehearse  rather  later  them  usual, 
and  did  not  leave  off  till  a quarter  to  four 
o’clock.  Ina,  who  suffered  a good  deal  at 
rehearsals  from  the  inaccuracy  and  apathy 
of  the  people,  went  home  fagged,  and  with 
her  throat  parched — so  does  a had  rehearsal 
affect  all  good  and  earnest  artists. 

She  ordered  a cutlet,  with  potato  chips, 
and  lay  down  on  the  sofa.  While  she  was 
reposing,  came  Joseph  Ashmead  to  cheer 
her  with  good  photographs  of  her,  taken 
the  day  before.  She  smiled  gratefully  at 
his  zeal.  He  also  reminded  her  that  he  had 
orders  to  take  her  to  the  Kursaal.  He  said 
the  tables  would  he  well  filled  from  five 
o’clock  till  quite  late,  there  being  no  other 
entertainment  on  foot  that  evening. 

* Ina  thanked  him,  and  said  she  would  not 
miss  going  on  any  account;  hut  she  was 
rather  fatigued  and  faint. 

“ Oh,  I’ll  wait  for  you  as  long  as  you  like,” 
said  Ashmead,  kindly. 

“No,  my  good  comrade,”  said  Ina.  “I 
will  ask  you  to  go  to  the  manager  and  get 
me  a little  money,  and  then  to  the  Kursaal 
and  secure  me  a place  at  the  table  in  the 
largest  room.  There  I will  join  you.  If 
he  is  not  there — and  I am  not  so  mad  as  to 
think  he  will  he  there— -I  shall  risk  a few 
pieces  myself,  to  he  nearer  him  in  mind.” 

This  amazed  Ashmead ; it  was  so  unlike 
her.  “You  are  joking,”  said  he.  “Why, 
if  you  lose  five  napoleons  at  play,  it  will  he 
your  death ; you  will  grizzle  so.” 

“ Yes ; hut  I shall  not  lose.  I am  too  un- 
lucky in  love  to  lose  at  cards.  I mean  to 
play  this  afternoon,  and  never  again  in  all 
my  life.  Sir,  I am  resolved.” 

“ Oh,  if  you  are  resolved,  there  is  no  more 
to  he  said.  I won’t  run  my  head  against  a 
brick  walk” 

Ina,  being  half  a foreigner,  thought  this 
rather  brusque.  She  looked  at  him  askant, 
and  said,  quietly,  “Others  besides  me  can 
he  stubborn,  and  get  their  own  way  while 
speaking  the  language  of  submission.  Not 
I invented  volition.” 

With  this  flea  in  his  ear,  the  faithful  Jo- 
seph went  off,  chuckling,  and  obtained  an 
advance  from  the  manager,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  principal  gaming  table,  and, 
after  waiting  some  time,  secured  a chair, 
which  he  kept  for  his  chief. 


An  hour  weut  hy;  an  hour  and  a half. 
He  was  obliged,  for  very  shame,  to  bet. 
This  he  did,  five  francs  at  a time,  and  his 
risk  was  so  small  and  his  luck  so  even  that 
by  degrees  he  was  drawn  into  conversation 
with  his  neighbor,  a young  swell,  who  was 
watching  the  run  of  the  colors,  and  betting 
in  silver,  and  pricking  a card,  preparatory 
to  going  in  for  a great  coup.  Meantime  he 
favored  Mr.  Ashmead  with  his  theory  of 
chances ; and  Ashmead  listened  very  politely 
to  every  word,  because  he  was  rather  proud 
of  the  other’s  notice ; he  was  so  handsome, 
well  dressed,  and  well  spoken. 

Meantime  Ina  Klosking  snatched  a few 
minutes’  sleep,  as  most  artists  can  in  the 
afternoon,  and  was  awakened  by  the  serv- 
ant bringing  in  her  frugal  repast — a cutlet 
and  a pint  of  Bordeaux. 

On  her  plate  he  brought  her  a large  card, 
on  which  was  printed  “Miss  Zoe  Vizard.” 
This  led  to  inquiries,  and  he  told.her  a lady 
of  superlative  beauty  had  called  and  left 
that  card.  Ina  asked  for  a description. 

“Ah,  madame,”  said  Karl,  “do  not  expect 
details  from  me.  I was  too  dazzled  and 
struck  by  lightning  to  make  an  inventory 
of  her  charms.” 

“At  least  you  can  tell  me  was  she  dark 
or  fair.” 

“ Madame,  she  was  dark  as  night,  but  glo- 
rious as  the  sun.  Her  earthly  abode  is  the 
‘ Russie,’  at  Frankfort : blest  hotel !” 

“ Did  she  tell  you  so  f” 

“ Indirectly.  She  wrote  on  the  card  with 
the  smallest  pencil  I have  hitherto  wit- 
nessed : the  letters  are  faint,  the  pencil  be- 
ing inferior  to  the  case,  which  was  golden. 
Nevertheless,  as  one  is  naturally  curious  to 
learn  whence  a bright  vision  has  emerged, 
I permitted  myself  to  decipher.” 

“Your  curiosity  was  natural,”  said  Ina, 
dryly.  “I  will  detain  you  with  no  more 
questions.” 

She  put  the  card  carefully  away,  and  ate 
her  modest  repast.  Then  she  made  her  aft- 
ernoon toilet,  and  walked  slowly  and  pen- 
sively to  the  Kursaal. 

Nothing  there  was  new  to  her,  except  to 
be  going  to  the  table  without  the  man  on 
whom  it  was  her  misfortune  to  have  wasted 
her  heart  of  gold. 

I think,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  for 
me  to  enter  the  place  in  company  with  our 
novices — and,  indeed,  we  must,  or  we  shall 
derange  the  true  order  of  time  and  sequence 
of  incidents ; for,  please  observe,  all  the  En- 
glish ladies  of  our  story  met  at  the  Kursaal 
while  Ina  was  reposing  on  her  sofa. 

The  first  comers  were  Zoe  and  Harring- 
ton. They  entered  the  noble  hall,  inscribed 
their  names,  and  by  that  simple  ceremo- 
ny wore  members  of  a club  compared  with 
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which  the  greatest  clubs  in  London  are 
petty  things:  a club  with  spacious  dining- 
rooms, ball-rooms,  concert-rooms,  gambling- 
rooms,  theatre,  and  delicious  gardens.  The 
building  that  combined  so  many  rich  treats 
was  colossal  in  size,  and  glorious  with  rich 
colors  and  gold  laid  on  with  Oriental  pro- 
fusion, and  sometimes  with  Oriental  taste. 

Harrington  took  his  sister  through  the 
drawing-rooms  first;  and  she  admired  the 
unusual  loftiness  of  the  rooms,  the  blaze  of 
white  and  gold  and  of  celadon  green  and 
gold,  and  the  great  Russian  lustres  and  the 
mighty  mirrors.  But  when  they  got  to  the 
dining-room  she  was  enchanted.  That  lofty 
and  magnificent  salon , with  its  daring  mix- 
ture of  red  and  black  and  green  and  blue, 
all  melted  into  harmony  by  the  rivers  of 
gold  that  ran  boldly  among  them,  went  to 
her  very  heart.  A Greek  is  half  an  Orient- 
al, and  Zoe  had  what  may  be  called  the 
courage  of  color.  “Glorious!”  she  cried, 
and  clasped  her  hands.  “ And  see ! what  a 
background  to  the  emerald  grass  outside  and 
the  ruby  flowers ! They  seem  to  come  into 
the  room  through  those  monster  windows.” 

“ Splendid !”  said  Harrington,  to  whom  all 
this  was  literally  Greek.  “ I’m  so  excited, 
Fll  order  dinner.” 

“ Dinner !”  said  Zoe,  disdainfully,  and  sat 
down  and  eyed  the  Moresque  walls  around 
her  and  the  beauties  of  nature  outside,  and 
brought  them  together  in  one  picture. 

Harrington  ^as  a long  time  in  conclave 
with  M.  Chevet.  Then  Zoe  became  impa- 
tient. 

“ Oh,  do  leave  off  ordering  dinner,”  said 
she,  “ and  take  me  out  to  that  other  para- 
dise.” 

The  Chevet  shrugged  his  shoulders  with 
pity.  Vizard  shrugged  his  too,  to  soothe 
him,  and,  after  a few  more  hurried  words, 
took  the  lover  of  color  into  the  garden.  ’It 
was  delicious,  with  green  slopes  and  rich 
foliage  and  flowers,  and  enlivened  by  bright 
silk  dresses,  sparkling  fitfully  among  the 
green  leaves,  or  flaming  out  boldly  in  the 
sun ; and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  before  Zoe 
had  taken  ten  steps  upon  the  greensward, 
the  band  of  fifty  musicians  struck  up,  and 
played  as  fifty  men  rarely  play  together  out 
of  Germany. 

Zoe  was  enchanted.  She  walked  on  air, 
and  beamed  as  bright  as  any  flower  in  the 
place. 

After  her  first  ejaculation  at  the  sudden 
music,  she  did  not  speak  for  a good  while, 
her  content  was  so  great.  At  last  she  said, 
“And  do  they  leave  this  paradise  to  gam- 
ble in  a room  ?” 

“Leave  it?  They  shun  it.  The  gam- 
blers despise  the  flowers.” 

“ How  perverse  people  are ! Excitement ! 
Who  wants  any  more  than  this  ?” 

“ Zoe,”  said  Vizard,  “ innocent  excitement 
can  never  compete  with  vicious.” 


“ What,  is  it  really  wicked  to  play  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  about  wicked:  you  girls 
always  run  to  the  biggest  word.  But  if 
avarice  is  a vice,  gambling  can  not  be  vir- 
tuous ; for  the  root  of  gambling  is  mere  av- 
arice, weak  avarice.  Come,  my  y oun  g friend, 
as  quite  alone , I’ll  drop  Thersites,  and 
talk  sense  to  you  for  once.  Child,  there 
are  two  roads  to  wealth : one  is  by  the  way 
of  industry,  skill,  vigilance,  and  self-denial ; 
and  these  are  virtues,  though  sometimes  they 
go  with  tricks  of  trade,  hardness  of  heart, 
and  taking  advantage  of  misfortune,  to  buy 
cheap  and  sell  dear.  The  other  road  to 
wealth  is  by  bold  speculation,  with  risk  of 
proportionate  loss;  in  short,  by  gambling 
with  cards,  or  without  them.  Now  look 
into  the  mind  of  the  gambler : he  wants  to 
make  money,  contrary  to  nature,  and  un- 
justly. He  wants  to  be  rewarded  without 
merit,  to  make  a fortune  in  a moment,  and 
without  industry,  vigilance,  true  skill,  or 
self-denial : ‘ a penny  saved  is  a penny  gain- 
ed,’ does  not  enter  his  creed.  Strip  the  thing 
of  its  disguise,  it  is  avarice,  sordid  avarice ; 
and  I call  it  weak  avarice,  because  the  gam- 
bler relies  on  chance  alone,  yet  accepts  un- 
even chances,  and  hopes  that  Fortune  will 
be  as  muoh  in  love  with  him  as  he  is  with 
himself.  What  silly  egotism ! You  admire 
the  Kursaal,  and  you  are  right ; then  do  just 
ask  yourself  why  is  there  nothing  to  pay  for 
so  many  expensive  enjoyments,  and  very  lit- 
tle to  pay  for  concerts  and  balls ; low  prices 
at  the  opera,  which  never  pays  its  own  ex- 
penses ; even  Chevet’s  dinners  are  reasona- 
ble, if  you  avoid  his  sham  Johaunisberg. 
All  these  cheap  delights,  the  gold,  the  col- 
ors, the  garden,  the  music,  the  lights,  are 
paid  for  by  the  losses  of  feeble-minded  Ava- 
rice. But  there — I said  all  this  to  Ned  Sev- 
erae,  and  I might  as  well  have  preached 
sense  to  the  wind.” 

“ Harrington,  I will  not  play.  I am  much 
happier  walking,  with  my  good  brother — ” 

“ Faute  de  mieux.” 

Zoe  blushed,  but  would  not  hear — “ And 
it  is  so  good  of  you  to  make  a friend  of 'me, 
and  talk  sense.  Oh! — see — a lady  with  two 
blues ! Come  and  look  at  her.” 

Before  they  had  taken  five  steps,  Zoe 
stopped  short  and  said,  “ It  is  Fanny  Dover, 
I declare ! She  has  not  seen  us  yet.  She 
is  short-sighted.  Come  here.”  And  the  im- 
petuous maid  dragged  him  off  behind  a tuft 
of  foliage. 

When  she  had  got  him  there,  she  said,  hot- 
ly, that  it  was  too  bad. 

“Oh,  is  it?”  said  he,  very  calmly.  “What?” 

“ Why,  don’t  you  see  what  she  has  done  ? 
You,  so  sensible,  to  be  so  slow  about  wom- 
en’s ways ; and  you  are  always  pretending 
to  know  them.  Why,  she  has  gone  and 
bought  that  costume  with  the  money  yon 
gave  her  to  play  with.” 

“ Sensible  girl  f” 
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“ Dishonest  girl,  I call  her.” 

“There  you  go  to  your  big  words.  No, 
no.  A little  money  was  given  her  for  a bad 
purpose.  She  has  used  it  for  a frivolous 
one.  That  is  ‘ a step  in  the  right  direction’ 
— jargon  of  the  day.” 

“ But  to  receive  money  for  one  purpose 
and  apply  it  to  another  is — what  do  you 
call  it — chose  f — ‘ d^tournement  des  fonda’ 
— what  is  the  English  word!  I’ve  been 
abroad  till  I’ve  forgotten  English.  Oh,  I 
know — embezzlement.” 

“Well,  that  is  a big  word  for  a small 
transaction ; you  have  not  dug  in  the  mine 
of  the  vernacular  for  nothing.” 

“ Harrington,  if  you  don’t  mind,  I do : so 
please  come.  I’ll  talk  to  her.” 

“ Stop  a moment,”  said  Vizard,  very  grave- 
ly. “ You  will  not  say  one  word  to  her.” 

“ And  why  not,  pray  T” 

“Because  it  would  be  unworthy  of  ns, 
and  cruel  to  her — barbarously  cruel.  What, 
oall  her  to  account  before  that  old  woman 
and  me  f ” 

“Why  not!  She  is  flaunting  her  blueB 
before  you  two,  and  plenty  more.” 

“ Feminine  logic,  Zoe.  The  point  is  this 
— she  is  poor.  You  must  know  that.  This 
comes  of  poverty  and  love  of  dress,  not  of 
dishonesty  and  love  of  dress;  and  just  ask 
yourself,  is  there  a creature  that  ought  to 
be  pitied  more  and  handled  more  delicately 
than  a poor  lady  t Why,  you  would  make 
her  writhe  with  shame  and  distress.  Well, 
I do  think  there  is  not  a single  wild  animal 
so  cruel  to  another  wild  animal  as  a woman 
is  to  a woman.  You  are  cruel  to  one  an- 
other by  instinct.  But  I appeal  to  your 
reason — if  you  have  any.” 

Zoo’s  eyes  filled.  “ You  are  right,”  said 
she,  humbly.  “ Thank  you  for  thinking  for 
me.  I will  not  say  a word  to  her  before 
you.” 

“ That  is  a good  girl.  But,  come  now, 
why  say  a word  at  all  f” 

“ Oh,  it  is  no  use  your  demanding  impos- 
sibilities, dear;  I could  mo  more  help  speak- 
ing to  her  than  I could  fly;  and  don’t  go 
fanoying  she  will  care  a pin  what  I say,  if 
I don’t  say  it  before  a gentleman .” 

Having  given  him  this  piece  of  informa- 
tion, she  left  her  ambush,  and  proceeded  to 
meet  the  all-unconscious  blue  girl ; but  even 
as  they  went,  Vizard  returned  to  his  normal 
condition,  and  doled  out,  rather  indolently, 
that  they  were  out  on  pleasure,  and  might 
possibly  miss  the  object  of  the  excursion 
if  they  were  to  encourage  a habit  of  getting 
into  rages  about  nothing. 

Zoe  was  better  than  her  word.  She  met 
Fanny  with  open  admiration:  to  be  sure, 
she  knew  that  apathy,  or  even  tranquillity, 
on  first  meeting  the  blues,  would  be  instant- 
ly set  down  to  envy. 

“And  where  did  you  get  it,  dear!” 

“ At  quite  a small  shop.” 


“ French  T” 

“ Oh  no ; I think  she  was  an  Austrian. 
This  is  not  a French  mixture : loud,  discord- 
ant colors,  that  is  the  French  taste.” 

“ Here  is  heresy,”  said  Vizard.  “ Why,  I 
thought  the  French  beat  the  world  in  dress.” 

“ Yes,  dear,”  said  Zoe,  “ in  form  and  pat- 
tern : but  Fanny  is  right ; they  make  mis- 
takes in  color.  They  are  terribly  afraid  of 
scarlet ; but  they  are  afraid  of  nothing  else : 
and  many  of  their  mixtures  are  as  discord- 
ant to  the  eye  as.Wagner’s  music  to  the  ear. 
Now,  after  all,  scarlet  is  the  king  of  colors ; 
and  there  is  no  harm  in  King  Scarlet,  if  you 
treat  him  with  respect,  and  put  a modest 
subject  next  to  him.” 

“Gypsy  locks,  for  instance,”  suggested 
Fanny,  slyly. 

Miss  Maitland  owned  herself  puzzled. 
“ In  my  day,”  said  she,  “ no  one  ever  thought 
of  putting  blue  upon  blue ; but  really,  some- 
how, it  looks  well.” 

“ May  I tell  you  why,  aunt  t — because Ihe 
dress-maker  had  a real  eye,  and  has  chosen 
the  right  tints  of  blue.  It  is  all  nonsense 
about  one  color  not  going  with  another. 
Nature  defies  that ; and  how  t — by  choosing 
the  very  tints  of  each  color  that  will  go  t6- 
gether.  The  sweetest  room  I ever  saw  was 
painted  by  a great  artist ; and,  do  you  know, 
he  had  colored  the  ceiling  blue  and  the  walls 
green ; and  I assure  you  the  effect  was  heav- 
enly: but  then  he  had  chosen  the  exact 
tints  of  green  and  blue  that  would  go  to- 
gether. The  draperies  were  between  crim- 
son and  maroon.  But  there’s  another  thing 
in  Fanny’s  dress;  it  is  velvet.  Now  blue 
velvet  is  blue  to  the  mind,  but  it  is  not  blue 
to  the  eye.  You  try  and  paint  blue  velvet ; 
you  will  be  surprised  how  much  white  you 
must  lay  on.  The  high  lights  of  all  velvets 
are  white.  This  white  helps  to  blend  the 
two  tints  of  blue.” 

“This  is  very  instructive,”  said  Vizard: 
“I  was  not  aware  I had  a sister  youthful 
but  profound.  Let  us  go  in  and  dine.” 

Fanny  demurred.  She  said  she  believed 
Miss  Maitland  wished  to  take  one  turn  round 
the  grounds  first. 

Miss  Maitland  stared,  but  assented  in  a 
mechanical  way;  and  they  commenced  their 
promenade. 

Zoe  hung  back  and  beckoned  her  brother. 
“ Miss  Maitland  P’  said  she,  with  such  an  air. 
“She  wants  to  show  her  blues  to  all  the 
world  and  his  wife.” 

“ Very  natural,”  said  Vizard.  “ So  would 
you  if  you  were  in  a scarlet  gown  with  a 
crimson  cloak.” 

Zoe  laughed  heartily  at  this,  and  forgave 
Fanny  her  new  dress : but  she  had  a worse 
bone  than  that  to  pick  with  her. 

It  was  a short  but  agreeable  promenade 
to  Zoe ; for,  now  they  were  alone,  her  broth- 
er, instead  of  sneering,  complimented  her. 

“ Never  you  mind  my  impertinence,”  said 
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he ; “ the  truth  is,  I am  proud  of  you.  You 
are  an  observer.” 

“Met  Oh — in  color.” 

“ Never  mind : an  observer  is  an  observer ; 
and  genuine  observation  is  not  so  common. 
Men  see  and  hear  with  their  prejudices,  and 
not  their  senses.  Now  we  are  going  to  those 
gaming  tables.  At  first,  of  course,  you  will 
play ; but  as  soon  as  ever  you  are  cleaned 
out,  observe ! Let  nothing  escape  that  wom- 
an’s eye  of  yours:  and  so  we’ll  get  some- 
thing for  our  money.” 

“ Harrington,”  said  the  girl,  proudly,  “ I 
will  be  all  eye  and  ear.” 

Soon  after  this  they  went  in  to  dinner. 
Zoe  cast  her  eyes  round  for  Seveme,  and 
was  manifestly  disappointed  at  his  not  meet- 
ing them  even  there. 

As  for  Fanny,  she  had  attracted  wonder- 
ful attention  in  the  garden,  and  was  elated. 
Her  conscience  did  not  prick  her  in  the  least 
for  such  a trifle  as  ddtoumement  des  fonds ; 
and  public  admiration  did  not  improve  her. 
She  was  sprightly  and  talkative  as  usual ; 
but  now  she  was  also  a trifle  brazen,  and  pert 
all  round. 

And  so  the  dinner  passed,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  gaming  tables. 

Miss  Maitland  and  Zoe  led.  Fanny  and 
Harrington  followed : for  Miss  Dover,  elated 
by  the  blues — though,  by-the-bye,  one  hears 
of  them  as  depressing — and  encouraged  by 
admiration  and  Chevet’s  violet-perfumed  St. 
Peray,  took  Harrington’s  arm,  really  as  if  it 
belonged  to  her. 

They  went  into  the  library  first,  and,  aft- 
er a careless  inspection,  came  to  the  great 
attraction  of  the  place.  They  entered  one 
of  the  gambling  rooms. 

The  first  impression  was  disappointing. 
There  were  two  very  long  tables,  rounded 
off  at  the  ends,  one  for  trente  et  quarante , 
and  one  for  roulette.  At  each  table  were 
seated  a number  of  persons,  and  others 
standing  behind  them.  Among  the  persons 
seated  was  the  dealer  or,  in  roulette , the 
spinner.  This  official  sat  in  the  centre, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  croupiers  with 
rakes ; but  at  each  end  of  the  table  there 
was  also  a croupier  with  his  rake. 

The  rest  were  players  or  lookers-on : most 
of  whom,  by  well-known  gradations  of  curi- 
osity and  weakness,  to  describe  which  mi- 
nutely would  be  to  write  a little  comedy  that 
others  have  already  written,  were  drawn 
into  playing  at  last.  So  fidgets  the  moth 
about  the  candle  before  he  makes  up  what 
no  doubt  the  poor  little  soul  calls  his  mind. 

Our  little  party  stopped  first  at  trente  et 
quarante,  and  Zoe  commenced  her  observa- 
tions. Instead  of  the  wild  excitement  she 
had  heard  of,  there  was  a subdued  air,  a 
forced  quiet,  especially  among  the  seated 
players.  A stem  etiquette  presided,  and  the 
gamblers  shrouded  themselves  in  well-bred 
stoicism — losing  without  open  distress  or  ire, 
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winning  without  open  exultation.  The  old 
hands  especially  began  play  with  a padlock 
on  the  tongue  and  a mask  upon  the  face. 

There  are  masks,  however,  that  do  not  hide 
the  eye ; and  Miss  Vizard  caught  some  flash- 
es that  escaped  the  masks  even  then  at  the 
commencement  of  the  play.  Still  external 
stoicism  prevailed,  on  the  whole,  and  had  a 
fixed  example  in  the  “ tailleur”  and  the  crou- 
piers : playing  many  hours  every  day  in  the 
year  but  Good-Friday,  and  always  with  oth- 
er people’s  money,  these  men  had  parted 
with  passion,  and  almost  with  sensation; 
they  had  become  skillful  automata,  chant- 
ing a stave,  and  raking  up  or  scattering 
hay -cocks  of  gold,  which  to  them  were 
counters. 

It  was  with  the  monotonous  voice  of  an 
automaton  they  intoned, 

“ Faites  le  jeu,  messieu,  messieu.” 

Then,  after  a pause  of  ten  seconds, 

“ Le  jeu  est  fait,  messieu.” 

Then,  after  two  seconds, 

“ Rien  ne  va  plus.” 

Then  mumble — mumble — mumble. 

Then,  “La!  Rouge  perd  et  couleur,”  or 
whatever  might  be  the  result. 

Then  the  croupiers  first  raked  in  the  play- 
era’  losses  with  vast  expedition ; next,  the 
croupiers  in  charge  of  the  funds  ehuohed 
the  precise  amount  of  the  winnings  on  to 
each  stake  with  unerring  dexterity  and  the 
indifference  of  machines,  and  the  chant  re- 
commenced, “ Faites  le  jeu,  messieu.” 

Pause,  ten  seconds. 

“ Le  jeu  est  fait,  messieu.” 

Pause,  two  seconds. 

“ Rien  ne  va  plus.” 

The  tailleur  dealt,  and  the  croupier  in- 
toned, “ La ! Rouge  gagne  et  couleur  perd  f 
the  mechanical  raking  and  dextrous  chuck- 
ing followed. 

This,  with  a low  buzzing,  and  the  dead- 
ened jingle  of  gold  upon  green  cloth,  and 
the  light  grating  of  the  croupiers’  rakes,  was 
the  first  impression  upon  Zoe’s  senses ; but 
the  mere  game  did  not  monopolize  her  atten- 
tion many  seconds.  There  were  other  things 
better  worth  noting — the  great  varieties 
of  human  type  that  a single  passion  had 
brought  together  in  a small  German  town. 

Her  ear  was  regaled  with  such  a polyglot 
murmur  as  she  had  read  of  in  Genesis,  but 
had  never  witnessed  before. 

Here  were  the  sharp  Tuscan  and  the  mel- 
low Roman,  the  sibilation  of  England,  the 
brogue  of  Ireland,  the  Shibboleth  of  the 
Minories,  the  twang  of  certain  American 
States,  the  guttural  expectoration  of  Ger- 
many, the  nasal  emphasis  of  France,  and 
even  the  modulated  Hindostanee  and  the 
sonorous  Spanish,  all  mingling. 

The  types  of  face  were  as  various  as  the 
tongues. 

Here  were  the  green-eyed  Tartar,  the 
black-eyed  Italian,  and  the  gray-eyed  Sax- 
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on ; faces  all  cheek-bones  and  faceB  no  oheek- 
bones ; the  red  Arabian,  the  fair  Pane,  and 
the  dark  Hindoo. 

Her  woman’s  eye  seized  another  phenom- 
enon— the  hands.  Not  nations  only,  bnt 
varieties  of  the  animal  kingdom  were  rep- 
resented. Here  were  the  white  hands  of 
fair  women,  and  the  red  paws  of  obese  shop- 
keepers, and  the  yellow,  bird-like  claws  of 
old  withered  gamesters,  all  stretched  out, 
side  by  side,  iu  strange  contrast,  to  place  the 
stakes  or  scratch  in  the  winnings ; and  often 
the  winners  put  their  palms  or  paws  on  their 
heap  of  gold,  just  as  a dog  does  on  a bone 
when  other  dogs  are  nigh. 

But  what  Zoe’s  eye  rested  on  longest  was 
the  costume  and  deportment  of  the  ladies. 
A few  were  in  good  taste;  others  aimed  at 
a greater  variety  of  beautiful  colors  than 
the  fair  have  up  to  this  date  succeeded  in 
combining,  without  inflicting  more  pain  on 
the  beholders  than  a Beneficent  Creator — - 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  His  own  system 
of  color — intended  the  cultivated  eye  to 
suffer.  Example — as  the  old  writers  used 
to  say — one  lady  fired  the  air  in  primrose 
satin  with  red  velvet  trimming.  This  mild 
mixture  re-appeared  on  her  head  in  a prim- 
rose hat  with  a red  feather.  A gold  chain, 
so  big  that  it  would  have  done  for  a felon 
instead  of  a fool,  encircled  her  neck,  and 
was  weighted  with  innumerable  lockets, 
which  in  size  and  inventive  taste  resembled 
a poached  egg,  and  betrayed  their  insu- 
lar origin.  A train  three  yards  long  com- 
pleted this  gorgeous  figure.  She  had  com- 
menced life  a shrimp  girl,  and  pushed  a 
dredge  before  her  instead  of  pulling  a silken 
besom  after  her.  Another  stately  queen 
(with  an  “ a”)  heated  the  atmosphere  with 
a burnous  of  that  color  the  French  call 
fia/mme  tfenfer,  and  cooled  it  with  a green 
bonnet.  A third  appeared  to  have  been 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  a painter’s  pal- 
ette, and  the  Bkill  with  which  its  oolors  mix 
before  the  brush  spoils  them.  Green  body, 
violet  skirts,  rose-colored  trimmings,  purple 
sleeves,  light  green  boots,  lavender  gloves. 
A shawl  all  gauze  and  gold,  flounced  like  a 
petticoat ; a bonnet  so  small,  and  red  feath- 
er so  enormous  and  all-predominant,  that  a 
peacock  seemed' to  be  sitting  on  a hedge- 
sparrow’s  nest. 

Zoe  suspected  these  polychromatic  ladies 
at  a glance,  and  observed  their  manners  in 
a mistrustful  spirit,  carefully.  She  was  lit- 
tle surprised,  though  a good  deal  shocked, 
to  find  that  some  of  them  seemed  familiar 
and  almost  jocular  with  the  croupiers ; and 
that  although  they  did  not  talk  loud,  being 
kept  in  order  by  the  general  etiquette,  they 
rustled  and  fidgeted  and  played  in  a devil- 
may-care  sort  of  manner : this  was  in  great 
measure  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance 
that  they  were  losing  other  people’s  money : 
at  all  events,  they  often  turned  their  heads 


over  their  shoulders,  and  applied  for  fresh 
funds  to  their  male  companions. 

Zoe  blushed  at  all  this,  and  said  to  Vizard, 
“ I should  like  to  see  the  other  rooms.”  She 
whispered  to  Miss  Maitland,  “ Surely  they 
are  not  very  select  in  this  one.” 

“Lead  on,”  said  Vizard;  “that  is  the 
way.” 

Fanny  had  not  parted  with  his  arm  all  this 
time.  As  they  followed  the  others,  he  said, 
“ But  she  will  find  it  is  all  the  same  thing.” 

Fanny  laughed  in  his  face.  “ Don’t  you 
$eet  C’est  la  chasse  au  Se verne  qui  com- 
mence.” 

“ En  voilb  un  Sdvfcre,”  replied  he. 

She  was  mute.  She  had  not  learned  that 
sort  of  French  in  her  finishing  school.  I 
forgive  it. 

The  next  room  was  the  same  thing  over 
again. 

Zoe  stood  a moment  and  drank  every 
thing  in,  then  turned  to  Vizard,  blushed, 
and  said,  “ May  we  play  a little  now  f” 

“ Why,  of  course.”  # 

“Fanny!” 

“ No ; you  begin,  dear.  We  will  stand  by 
and  wish  you  success.” 

“ You  are  a coward,”  said  Zoe,  loftily ; and 
went  to  the  table  with  more  changes  of  col- 
or than  veteran  lancers  betray  in  charging 
infantry.  It  was  the  roulette  table  she  chose. 
That  seems  a law  of  her  sex.  The  true  solu- 
tion is  not  so  profound  as  some  that  have 
been  offered.  It  is  this : trente  et  quarante  is 
not  only  unintelligible,  but  uninteresting. 
At  roulette  there  is  a pictorial  object  and 
dramatic  incident ; the  board,  the  turning 
of  the  moulinet,  and  the  swift  revolutions 
of  an  ivory  ball,  its  lowered  speed,  its  irreg- 
ular bounds,  and  its  final  settlement  in  one 
of  the  many  holes,  numbered  and  oolored. 
Here  the  female  understanding  sees  some- 
thing it  can  grasp,  and,  above  all,  the  female 
eye  catches  something  pictorial  and  amus- 
ing outside  the  loss  or  gain;  and  so  she 
goes,  by  her  nature,  to  roulette,  whioh  is  a 
greater  swindle  than  the  other. 

Zoe  staked  five  pounds  on  No.  21,  for  an 
excellent  reason:  she  was  in  her  twenty- 
first  year.  The  ball  was  so  illogical  as  to 
go  into  No.  3,  and  she  lost.  She  stood  by 
her  number,  and  lost  again.  She  lost  thir- 
teen times  in  succession. 

The  fourteenth  time  the  ball  rolled  into 
21,  and  the  croupier  handed  her  thirty-five 
times  her  stake,  and  a lot  more  for  color. 

Her  eye  flashed,  and  her  cheek  flushed, 
and  I suppose  she  was  tempted  to  bet  more 
heavily,  for  she  said,  “ No.  That  will  never 
happen  to  me  again,  I know ;”  and  she  rose, 
the  richer  by  several  napoleons,  and  said, 
“ Now  let  us  go  to  another.” 

“Humph!”  said  Vizard.  “What  an  ex- 
traordinary girl!  She  will  give  the  devil 
more  trouble  than  most  of  you.  Here’s  pre- 
cocious prudence.” 
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Fanny  laughed  in  his  face.  “C’est  la 
chasse  qui  recommence/7  said  she. 

I ought  to  explain  that  when  she  was  in 
England  she  did  not  interlard  her  discourse 
with  French  scraps.  She  was  not  so  ill- 
bred.  But  abroad  she  had  got  into  a way 
of  it,  through  being  often  compelled  to  speak 
French. 

Vizard  appreciated  the  sagacity  of  the  re- 
mark, but  he  did  not  like  the  lady  any  the 
better  for  it.  He  meditated  in  silence.  He 
remembered  that,  when  they  were  in  the 
garden,  Zoe  had  hung  behind,  and  inter- 
preted Fanny  ill-naturedly ; and  here  was 
Fanny  at  the  same  game,  literally  backbit- 
ing, or  back-rubbing  at  all  events.  Said 
he  to  himself,  “And  these  two  are  Mends! 
female  friends.”  And  he  nursed  his  misog- 
yny in  silence. 

They  came  into  a very  noble  room,  the 
largest  of  all,  with  enormous  mirrors  down 
to  the  ground,  and  a ceiling  blazing  with 
gold,  and  the  air  glittering  with  lustres. 
Two  vqpy  large  tables,  and  a distinguished 
company  at  each,  especially  at  the  trente  et 
quaranie. 

Before  our  little  party  had  taken  six  steps 
into  the  room,  Zoe  stood  like  a pointer ; and 
Fanny  backed.  Should  these  terms  seem 
disrespectful,  let  Fanny  bear  the  blame.  It 
is  her  application  of  the  word  “ chasse”  that 
drew  down  the  simile. 

Yes,  there  sat  Ned  Seveme,  talking  famil- 
iarly to  Joseph  Ashmead,  and  preparing  to 
“put  the  pot  on,”  as  he  called  it. 

Now  Zoe  was  so  far  gone  that  the  very 
sight  of  Seveme  was  a balsam  to  her.  She 
had  a little  bone  to  pick  with  him;  and 
when  he  was  ont  of  sight,  the  bone  seemed 
pretty  large.  But  when  she  saw  his  adora- 
ble face,  unconscious,  as  it  seemed,  of  wrong, 
the  bone  faded  and  the  face  shone. 

Her  own  face  cleared  at  the  sight  of  him : 
she  turned  back  to  Fanny  and  Vizard,  arch 
and  smiling,  and  put  her  finger  to  her  mouth, 
as  much  as  to  say,  “ Let  us  have  some  fun. 
We  have  caught  our  truant : let  us  watch 
him,  unseen,  a little,  before  we  burst  on  him.” 

Vizard  enjoyed  this,  and  encouraged  her 
with  a nod. 

The  consequence  was  that  Zoe  dropped 
Miss  Maitland’s  arm — who  took  that  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  up  her  nose — and  began  to 
creep  up  like  a young  cat  after  a bird ; tak- 
ing a step,  and  then  pausing ; then  another 
step,  and  a long  pause ; and  still  with  her 
eye  fixed  on  Seveme.  He  did  not  see  her 
nor  her  companions,  partly  because  they 
were  not  in  front  of  him,  but  approaching 
at  a sharp  angle,  and  also  because  he  was 
just  then  beginning  to  bet  heavily  on  his 
system.  By  this  means  two  progressive 
events  went  on  contemporaneously : the 
arch  but  cat-like  advance  of  Zoe,  with 
pauses,  and  the  betting  of  Seveme,  in  which 
be  gave  himself  the  benefit  of  his  system. 


Xoir  having  been  the  last  to  win,  he  went 
against  the  alternation,  and  put  £50  on  notr. 
Red  won.  Then,  true  to  his  system,  he 
doubled  on  the  winning  color — £100  on  red. 
Black  won.  He  doubled  on  black,  and  red 
won ; and  there  was  £350  of  his  £500  gone 
in  five  minutes. 

On  this  proof  that  the  likeliest  thing  to 
happen — viz.,  alternation  of  color — does 
sometimes  happen,  Seveme  lost  heart. 

He  turned  to  Ashmead,  with  all  the  su- 
perstition of  a gambler.  “ For  God’s  sake, 
bet  for  me !”  said  he.  He  clutched  his  own 
hair  convulsively,  in  a straggle  with  his 
mania,  and  prevailed  so  far  as  to  thrust  £50 
into  his  own  pocket  to  live  on,  and  gave 
Ashmead  five  tens. 

“Well,  but,”  said  Ashmead,  “you  must 
tell  me  what  to  do.” 

“ No,  no.  Bet  your  own  way,  for  me.” 

He  had  hardly  uttered  these  words,  when 
he  seemed  to  glare  across  the  table  at  the 
great  mirror,  and  suddenly  putting  his  hand- 
kerchief to  his  mouth,  he  made  a bolt  side- 
ways, plunged  amidst  the  by-standers,  and 
emerged  only  to  dash  into  a room  at  the 
side. 

As  he  disappeared,  a lady  came  slowly 
and  pensively  forward  from  the  outer  door; 
lifted  her  eyes,  as  she  neared  the  table,  .saw 
a vacant  chair,  and  glided  into  it,  revealing, 
to  Zoe  Vizard  and  her  party,  a noble  face, 
not  so  splendid  and  animated  as  on  the 
stage,  for  its  expression  was  slumbering; 
still  it  was  the  face  of  Ina  Klosking. 

No  transformation  trick  was  ever  done 
more  neatly  and  smoothly  than  this,  in 
which,  nevertheless,  the  performers  acted 
without  concert. 

Seveme  fed  out,  and  the  Klosking  came 
slowly  in ; yet  no  one  had  time  to  take  the 
seat,  she  glided  into  it  so  soon  after  Seveme 
had  vacated  it. 

Zoe  Vizard  and  her  Mends  stared  after 
the  flying  Seveme ; then  stared  at  the  new- 
comer; and  then  turned  round  and  stared 
at  each  other,  in  mutual  amazement  and 
inquiry. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  this  double  in- 
cident, that  resembled  a conjurer’s  trick  f 

Having  looked  at  her  companions,  and 
seen  only  her  own  surprise  reflected,  Zoe 
Vizard  fixed  her  eyes,  like  burning-glasses, 
upon  Ina  Klosking. 

Then  that  lady  thickened  the  mystery. 
She  was  very  familiar  with  the  man  Seveme 
had  been  so  familiar  with. 

That  man  contributed  his  share  to  the 
multiplying  mystery.  He  had  a muddy 
complexion,  hair  the  color  of  dirt,  a long 
nose,  a hatchet  face,  mean  little  eyes,  and 
was  evidently  not  a gentleman : he  wore  a 
brown  velveteen  shooting-coat,  with  a ma- 
genta tie  that  gave  Zoe  a pain  in  the  eye. 
She  had  already  felt  sorry  to  sec  her  Severno 
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was  acquainted  with  such  a man ; he  seemed 
to  her  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  vulgarity : and 
now,  behold,  the  artist,  the  woman  she  had 
so  admired,  was  equally  familiar  with  the 
same  objectionable  person. 

To  appreciate  the  hopeless  puzzle  of  Zoe 
Vizard,  the  reader  must  be  on  his  guard 
against  his  own  knowledge.  He  knows 
that  Severne  and  Ashmead  were  two  Bohe- 
mians, who  had  struck  up  acquaintance,  all 
in  a minute,  that  very  evening.  But  Zoe 
had  not  this  knowledge ; and  she  could  not 
possibly  divine  it.  The  whole  thing  was 
presented  to  her  senses  thus — a vulgar  man, 
with  a brown  velveteen  shooting-coat  and 
a red-hot  tie,  was  a mutual  friend  of  the 
gentlemanly  Severne  and  the  dignified  K1  os- 
king.  Seveme  left  the  mutual  friend ; Made- 
moiselle Klosking  joined  the  mutual  friend; 
and  there  she  sat,  where  Seveme  had  sat  a 
moment  ago,  by  the  side  of  their  mutual 
friend. 

All  manner  of  thoughts  and  surmises 
thronged  upon  Zoe  Vizard;  but  each  way 
of  accounting  for  the  mystery  contradicted 
some  plain  fact  or  other : so  she  was  driven 
at  last  to  a woman’s  remedy.  She  would 
Wait  and  watch.  Seveme  would  probably 
'come  back,  and  somehow  furnish  the  key ; 
meantime,  her  eye  was  not  likely  to  leave 
the  Klosking,  nor  her  ear  to  miss  a syllable 
the  Klosking  might  utter. 

She  whispered  to  Vizard,  in  a very  pecul- 
iar tone,  “I  will  play  at  this  table,”  and 
stepped  up  to  it  with  the  word. 

The  duration  of  such  beauty  as  Zoo’s  is 
proverbially  limited;  but  the  limit  to  its 
power,  while  it  does  last,  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  It  is  a fact  that,  as  soon  as  she 
came  close  to  the  table,  two  male  gamblers 
looked  up,  saw  her,  wondered  at  her,  and 
actually  jumped  up  and  offered  their  seats : 
she  made  a courteous  inclination  of  the 
head,  and  installed  Miss  Maitland  in  one 
seat,  without  reserve.  She  put  a little  gold 
on  the  table,  and  asked  Miss  Maitland,  in  a 
whisper,  to  play  for  her.  She  herself  had 
neither  eye  nor  ear,  except  for  Ina  Klosking. 
That  lady  was  having  a discussion,  lotto  voce , 
with  Ashmead ; and  if  she  had  been  one  of 
your  mumblers,  whose  name  is  legion,  even 
Zoe’s  swift  ear  could  have  caught  little  or 
nothing.  But  when  a voice  has  volume, 
and  the  great  habit  of  articulation  has  been 
brought  to  perfection,  the  words  travel  sur- 
prisingly. 

Zoe  heard  the  lady  say  to  Ashmead,  scarce- 
ly above  her  breath,  “ Well,  but  if  he  request- 
ed you  to  bet  for  him,  how  can  he  blame 
yout” 

Zoe  could  not  catch  Ashmead’s  reply,  but 
it  was  accompanied  by  a shake  of  the  head : 
so  she  understood  him  to  object. 

Then,  after  a little  more  discussion,  Ina 
Klosking  said,  “ What  money  have  you  of 
minet” 


Ashmead  produced  some  notes. 

“ Very  well,”  said  the  Klosking.  “ Now 
I shall  take  my  twenty -five  pounds,  and 
twenty-five  pounds  of  his,  and  play.  When 
he  returns  we  shall,  at  all  events,  have  twen- 
ty-five pounds  safe  for  him.  I take  the  re- 
sponsibility.” 

“Oh,”  thought  Zoe,  “then  he  is  coming 
back.  Ah,  I shall  see  what  all  this  means.” 
She  felt  sick  at  heart. 

Zoe  Vizard  was  on  the  other  side,  but  not 
opposite  Mademoiselle  Klosking;  she  was 
considerably  to  the  right  hand,  and  as  the 
new-comer  was  much  occupied,  just  at  first, 
with  Ashmead,  who  sat  on  her  left,  Zoe  had 
time  to  dissect  her,  which  she  did  without 
mercy.  Well,  her  costume  was  beautifully 
made,  and  fitted  on  a symmetrical  figure,  but 
as  to  color,  it  was  neutral — a warm  French 
gray — and  neither  courted  admiration  nor 
risked  censure : it  was  unpretending.  Her 
lace  collar  was  valuable,  but  not  striking. 
Her  hair  was  beautiful,  both  in  gloss  and 
color,  and  beautifully  but  neatly  arranged. 
Her  gloves  and  wristbands  woro  perfect. 

As  every  woman  aims  at  appearance,  open- 
ly or  secretly,  and  every  other  woman  knows 
she  does,  Zoe  did  not  look  at  this  meek  dress 
with  male  simplicity,  unsuspicious  of  design, 
but  asked  herself  what  was  the  leading  mo- 
tive ; and  the  question  was  no  sooner  asked 
than  answered.  “She  has  dressed  for  her 
golden  hair  and  her  white  throat.  Her  hair, 
her  deep  gray  eyes,  and  her  skin  are  just 
like  a flower : she  has  dressed  herself  as  the 
modest  stalk.  She  is  an  artist.” 

At  the  same  table  was  a Russian  princess, 
an  English  countess,  and  a Bavarian  duch- 
ess, all  well  dressed,  upon  the  whole ; but 
their  dresses  showed  off  their  dresses:  the 
Klosking’s  showed  off  herself.  And  there 
was  a native  dignity,  and,  above  all,  a won- 
derful seemliness,  about  the  Klosking  that 
inspired  respect.  Dress  and  deportment 
were  all  of  a piece,  decent  and  deep. 

While  Zoe  was  picking  her  to  pieces,  Ina, 
having  settled  matters  with  Ashmead,  look- 
ed up,  and,  of  course,  took  in  every  other 
woman  who  was  in  sight  at  a single  sweep. 
She  recognized  Zoe  directly  with  a flush  of 
pleasure ; a sweet,  bright  expression  broke 
over  her  face,  and  she  bowed  to  her  with  a 
respectful  cordiality  that  was  captivating. 
Zoe  yielded  to  the  charm  of  manner,  and 
bowed  and  smiled  in  return,  though  till  that 
moment  she  had  been  knitting  her  black 
brows  at  her  in  wonder  and  vague  suspi- 
cion. 

Ina  trifled  with  the  game  at  first.  Ash- 
mead was  still  talking  to  her  of  the  young 
swell  and  his  system.  He  explained  it  to 
her,  and  how  it  had  failed.  “ Not  but  what,” 
said  he,  “there  is  a great  deal  in  it  most 
evenings.  But  to-day  there  are  no  runs ; it 
is  all  turn  and  turn  about.  If  it  would  rain, 
now,  you  would  see  a change.” 
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“ Well,”  said  Ina, “ I will  bet  a few  pounds 
on  red,  then  on  black,  till  these  runs  begin.” 

During  the  above  conversation,  of  which 
Zoe  caught  little,  because  Ashmead  was  the 
chief  speaker,  she  cast  her  eyes  all  round 
the  table,  and  saw  a curious  assemblage  of 
figures. 

There  was  a solemn  Turk  melting  his  pi- 
asters with  admirable  gravity ; there  was 
the  Russian  princess ; and  there  was  a lady, 
dressed  in  loud,  incongruous  colors,  such  as 
once  drew  from  a horrified  modiste  the  cry, 
“Ah!  Dieu!  quelle  immoral  it6 !”  and  that’s 
a fact.  There  was  a Popish  priest,  looking 
sheepish  as  he  staked  his  silver,  and  an  An- 
glican rector,  betting  fivers,  and  as  noncha- 
lant, in  the  blest  absence  of  his  flock  and  the 
Baptist  minister,  as  if  he  was  playing  at 
whist  with  the  old  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
played  a nightly  rubber  in  my  father’s  day 
— and  a very  bad  one.  There  was  a French 
count,  nearly  six  feet  high,  to  whom  the 
word  “old”  would  have  been  unjust;  he 
was  antique,  and  had  turned  into  bones  and 
leather;  but  the  hair  on  that  dilapidated 
trunk  was  its  own ; and  Zoe  preferred  him 
much  to  the  lusty  old  English  beau  beside 
him,  with  ivory  teeth  and  obon  looks  that 
cost  a pretty  penny. 

There  was  a fat,  livid  Neapolitan  betting 
heavily;  there  was  a creole  lady,  with  a 
fine  oval  face  rather  sallow,  and  eyes  and 
hair  as  black  as  Zoe’s  own.  Indeed,  the 
creole  excelled  her,  by  the  addition  of  a lit- 
tle black  fringe  upon  her  upper  lip,  that, 
prejudice  apart,  became  her  very  well.  Her 
front  hair  was  confined  by  two  gold  threads 
a little  way  apart,  on  which  were  fixed  a 
singular  ornament — the  vivid  eyes  of  a pea- 
cock’s tail  set  close  together  all  round.  It 
was  glorious,  regal.  The  hussy  should  have 
been  the  Queen  of  Sheba  receiving  Solomon, 
and  showing  her  peacock’s  eyes  against  his 
crown-jewels.  Like  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
these  products  of  nature  are  bad  to  beat,  as 
we  say  on  Yorkshire  turf. 

Indeed,  that  frontlet  was  so  beautiful  and 
well  placed,  it  drew  forth  glanoes  of  marked 
disdain  from  every  lady  within  sight  of  it, 
Zoe  excepted.  She  was  placable.  This  was 
a lesson  in  color,  and  she  managed  to  forgive 
the  teacher  in  consideration  of  the  lesson. 

Amidst  the  gaudier  birds  there  was  a dove 
—a  young  lady,  well  dressed,  with  Quaker- 
like  simplicity,  in  gray  silk  dress,  with  no 
trimmings,  a white  silk  bonnet,  and  veil. 
Her  face  was  full  of  virtues.  Meeting  her 
elsewhere,  you  would  say,  “That  is  a good 
wife,  a good  daughter,  and  the  making  of  a 
good  mother.”  Her  expression  at  the  table 
was  thoughtful  and  a little  anxiouB ; but  ev- 
ery now  and  then  she  turned  her  head  to 
look  for  her  husband,  and  gave  him  so  sweet 
a smile  of  conjugal  sympathy  and  affection 
as  made  Zoe  almost  pray  they  might  win. 
The  husband  was  an  officer,  a veteran,  with 


grizzled  hair  and  mustache,  a colonel  who 
j had  commanded  a brigade  in  action,  but 
could  only  love  and  spoil  his  wife.  He 
ought  to  have  been  her  father,  her  friend, 
her  commander,  and  marched  her  out  of  that 
“ Curse-all”  to  the  top  of  Cader-Idris,  if  need 
was.  Instead  of  that,  he  stood  behind  her 
chair  like  her  lackey  all  day ; for  this  dove 
was  as  desperate  a gambler  as  any  in  Eu- 
rope. It  was  not  that  she  bet  very  heavily, 
but  that  she  bet  every  day  and  all  day.  She 
began  in  the  afternoon,  and  played  till  mid- 
night, if  there  was  a table  going.  She  knew 
no  day  of  religion,  no  day  of  rest.  She  won 
and  she  lost : her  own  fortune  and  her  hus- 
band’s stood  the  money  drain ; but  how  about 
the  golden  hours  1 She  was  losing  her  youth 
and  wasting  her  soul.  Yet  the  administra- 
tion gave  her  a warning ; they  did  not  allow 
the  irretrievable  hours  to  be  stolen  from  her 
with  a noiseless  hand.  At  All  Souls  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  the  first  quadrangle,  grave, 
thoughtful  men  raised  to  the  top  story,  two 
hundred  years  ago,  a grand  sun-dial,  the 
largest,  perhaps,  and  noblest  in  the  king- 
dom. They  set  it  on  the  face  of  the  Quad, 
and  wrote  over  the  long  pointers,  in  large 
letters  of  gold,  these  words,  “ Pereunt  et  iffi- 
putantur,”  which  refer  to  the  hours  indica- 
ted below,  and  mean,  literally,  “ They  perish, 
and  go  down  to  our  account,”  but  really  im- 
ply a little  more,  viz.,  that  “ they  are  wasted, 
and  go  to  our  debit.”  These  are  true  words 
and  big  words,  bigger  than  any  Royal  Com- 
missioner has  uttered  up  to  date,  and  reach 
the  mind  through  the  senses,  and  have  warn- 
ed the  scholars  of  many  a generation  not  to 
throw  away  the  seed-time  of  their  youth, 
which  never  can  come  twice  to  any  man. 
Well,  the  administration  of  the  Kursaal  con- 
veyed to  that  lost  English  dove  and  others 
a note  of  warning,  which  struck  the  feenaes 
as  does  the  immortal  warning  emblazoned 
on  the  fair  brow  of  that  beautiful  college ; 
only  in  the  Kursaal  the  warning  struck  the 
ear,  not  the  eye.  They  provided  French 
clocks  with  a singularly  clear  metallic  strik- 
ing tick ; their  blows  upon  the  life  of  Time 
rang  sharp  above  the  chant,  the  mumble, 
and  the  jingle.  These  clocks  seemed  to  cry 
aloud,  and  say  of  the  hours,  whose  waste 
they  recorded,  “Pere-unt-et-impu-tantur, 
pere-unt-et-impu-tantur.” 

Reckless  of  this  protest,  the  waves  of  play 
rolled  on,  and,  ere  long,  sucked  all  our  char- 
acters, but  Vizard,  into  the  vortex.  Zoe 
hazarded  a sovereign  on  red  and  won ; then 
two  on  black  and  won;  then  four  on  red 
and  won.  She  was  launched,  and  Fanny 
too.  They  got  excited,  and  bet  higher;  the 
croupiers  pelted  them  with  golden  ooins, 
and  they  began  to  pant  and  flush,  and  their 
eyes  to  gleam.  The  old  gamblers’  eyes  seem 
to  have  lost  this  power — they  have  grown 
fishy ; but  the  eyes  of  these  female  novices 
were  a sight.  Fanny’s,  being  light  gray, 
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gleamed  like  a panther’s  whose  prey  is  with- 
in leap.  Zoe’s  dark  orbs  could  not  resemble 
any  wild  beast’s;  but  they  glowed  with  un- 
holy fire;  and,  indeed,  all  down  the  table 
was  now  seen  that  which  no  painter  can 
convey  — for  his  beautiful  but  contracted 
art  confines  him  to  a moment  of  time — and 
writers  have  strangely  neglected  to  notice, 
viz.,  the  progress  of  the  countenance  under 
play.  Many  of  the  masks  melted,  as  if  they 
had  been  of  wax,  and  the  natural  expres- 
sions forced  their  way;  some  got  flushed 
with  triumph,  others  wild  and  haggard  with 
their  losses.  One  ghastly  glaring  loser  sat 
quite  quiet,  when  his  all  was  gone;  but 
clinched  his  hands  so  that  the  nails  ran 
into  the  flesh  and  blood  trickled : discover- 
ing which,  a friend  dragged  him  off  like 
something  dead.  Nobody  minded. 

The  fat  old  beau  got  worried  by  his  teeth, 
and  pulled  them  out  in  a pet,  and  pocketed 
them. 

Miss  Maitland,  who  had  begun  with  her 
gray  hair  in  neat  little  curls,  deranged  one 
so  with  convulsive  hand  that,  it  came  all 
down  her  cheek  and  looked  most  rakish  and 
unbecoming.  Even  Zoe  and  Fanny  had 
turned  from  lambs  to  leopardesses.  Patch- 
es of  red  on  each  cheek,  and  eyes  like  red- 
hot  coals. 

The  colors  had  begun  to  run,  and  at  first 
the  playera  lost  largely  to  the  bank,  with 
one  exception. 

Ina  Klosking  discerned  the  change,  and 
backed  the  winning  color,  then  doubled  on 
it  twice.  She  did  this  so  luckily  three  or 
four  times  that,  though  her  single  stake 
was  at  first  only  forty  pounds,  gold  seemed 
to  grow  around  her,  and  even  notes  to  rise 
and  make  a cushion.  She  too  was  excited, 
though  not  openly ; her  gloves  were  off,  and 
her  own  lovely  hand,  the  whitest  in  the 
room,  placed  the  stakes.  You  might  see  a 
red  spot  on  her  cheek-bone,  and  a strange 
glint  in  her  deep  eye ; but  she  could  not  do 
any  thing  that  was  not  seemly. 

She  played  calmly,  boldly,  on  the  system 
that  bad  cleared  out  Ned  Seveme,  and  she 
won  heavily,  because  she  was  in  luck.  It 
was  her  hour  and  her  vein. 

By  this  time  Zoe  and  Fanny  were  cleaned 
out,  and  looked  in  amazement  at  the  Klos- 
king, and  wondered  how  she  did  it. 

Miss  Maitland,  at  her  last  sovereign,  be- 
gan to  lean  on  the  victorious  Klosking,  and 
bet  as  she  did:  her  pile  increased.  The 
dove  caught  sight  of  her  game,  and  backed 
her  luck.  The  creole  backed  her  heavily. 

Presently  there  was  an  extraordinary  run 
on  black.  Numbers  were  caught.  The 
Klosking  won  three  times  and  lost  three 
times:  but  the  bets  she  won  were  double 
bets,  and  those  she  lost  were  single. 

Then  came  a rqfait,  and  the  bank  swept 
off  half  her  stake ; but  even  here  she  was 
lucky.  She  had  only  forty  pounds  on. 


By-and-by  came  the  event  of  the  night. 
Black  had,  for  some  time,  appeared  to  rule 
the  roost,  and  thrust  red  off  the  table,  and 
the  Klosking  lost  £200. 

The  Klosking  put  £200  on  red;  it  won. 
She  doubled.  Red  won.  She  doubled. 
There  was  a dead  silence.  The  creole  lady 
put  the  maximum  on  red,  £300.  Red  won. 
Ina  Klosking  looked  a little  pale;  but, driv- 
en by  some  unaccountable  impulse,  she 
doubled.  So  did  the  creole.  Red  won. 
The  automata  chucked  £1600  to  the  Klos- 
king, and  £600  to  the  other  lady.  Ina 
betted  forty  pounds  on  black.  Red  won 
again.  She  put  £200  on  black:  black  won. 
She  doubled:  black  won  again.  She  dou- 
bled. Black  won.  Doubled  again.  Black 
won. 

The  creole  and  others  stood  with  her  in 
that  last  run,  and  the  money  was  chucked. 
But  the  settlement  was  followed  by  a short 
whisper,  and  a croupier,  in  a voice  as  me- 
chanical as  ever,  chanted  that  the  sum  set 
apart  for  that  table  was  exhausted  for  that 
day. 

The  Klosking  and  her  backers  had  broken 
the  bank. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

There  was  a buzzing  and  a thronging 
round  the  victorious  player. 

Ina  rose,  and  with  a delicate  movement 
of  her  milk-white  hand,  turned  the  mount- 
ain of  gold  and  column  of  notes  toward 
Ashmead.  “ Make  haste,  please,”  she  whis- 
pered ; then  put  on  her  gloves  deliberately, 
while  Ashmead  shoved  the  gold  and  the 
notes  anyhow  into  the  inner  pockets  of  his 
shooting-jacket,  and  buttoned  it  well  up. 

“Allons,”  said  she,  calmly,  and  took  his 
arm ; but,  as  she  moved  away,  she  saw  Zoe 
Vizard  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  ta- 
ble. Their  eyes  met:  she  dropped  Ash- 
mead’s  arm,  and  made  her  a sweeping  courte- 
sy full  of  polite  consideration,  and  a sort 
of  courteous  respect  for  the  person  saluted, 
coupled  with  a certain  dignity;  and  then 
she  looked  wistfully  at  her  a moment.  I 
believe  she  would  have  spoken  to  her  if  she 
had  been  alone;  but  Miss  Maitland  and 
Fanny  Dover  had,  both  of  them,  a trick  of 
putting  on  noli  me  tangere  faces  amongst 
strangers.  It  did  not  mean  much ; it  is  an 
unfortunate  English  habit:  but  it  repels 
foreigners;  they  neither  do  it  nor  under- 
stand it. 

Those  two  faces,  not  downright  forbid- 
ding, but  uninviting,  turned  the  scale ; and 
the  Klosking,  who  was  not  a forward  wom- 
an, did  not  yield  to  her  inclination  and  speak 
to  Zoe.  She  took  Ashmead’s  arm  again,  and 
moved  away. 

Then  Zoe  turned  back  and  beckoned  Viz- 
ard. He  joined  her.  “ There  she  is,”  said 
Zoe : “ shall  I speak  to  her  f” 
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Would  you  believe  itt  He  thought  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  gloomily,  “Well 
— no.  Half  cured  now.  Seen  the  lover  in 
time.”  So  that  opportunity  was  frittered 
away. 

Before  the  English  party  left  the  Kursaal, 
Zoe  asked,  timidly,  if  they  ought  not  to  make 
some  inquiry  about  Mr.  Severae.  He  had 
been  taken  ill  again. 

“Ay,  taken  ill,  and  gone  to  be  cured  at 
another  table,”  said  Vizard,  ironically.  “ TO 
make  the  tour,  and  collar  him.” 

He  went  off  in  a hurry.  Miss  Maitland 
faced  a glass,  and  proceeded  to  arrange  her 
curl. 

Fanny,  though  she  had  offered  no  opposi- 
tion to  Vizard’s  going,  now  seized  Zoe’s  arm 
with  unusual  energy,  and  almost  dragged 
her  aside.  “ The  idea  of  sending  Harring- 
ton on  that  fool’s  errand !”  said  she,  peevish- 
ly. “ Why,  Zoe,  where  are  your  eyes  !” 

Zoe  showed  her  by  opening  them  wide. 
“ What  do  you  mean  t” 

“ What — do — I — meant  No  matter.  Mr. 
Severn©  is  not  in  this  building,  and  you  know 
it” 

“ How  can  I know  t All  is  so  mysterious,” 
faltered  Zoe.  “ How  do  you  know  f” 

“Because — there — least  said  is  soonest 
mended.” 

“ Fftnny,  you  are  older  than  me,  and  ever 
so  much  cleverer.  Tell  me,  or  you  are  not 
my  friend.” 

“Wait  till  you  get  home,  then.  Here 
he  is.” 

Vizard  told  them  he  had  been  through  all 
the  Todms:  the  only  chance  now  was  the 
dining-room.  “ No,”  said  Fanny ; 44  we  wish 
to  get  home : we  are  rather  tired.” 

They  went  to  the  rail ; and,  at  first,  Viz- 
ard was  rather  talkative,  making  his  com- 
ments on  the  players ; but  the  ladies  were 
taciturn,  and  brought  him  to  a stand. 
“ Ah,”  thought  he,  “ nothing  interests  them 
now;  Adonis  is  not  here.”  So  he  retired 
within  himself. 

When  they  reached  the  “ Russie,”  he  or- 
dered a petit  Bouper  in  an  hour,  and  invited 
the  ladies.  Meantime  they  retired,  Miss 
Maitland  to  her  room,  and  Fanny,  with  Zoe, 
to  hers.  But  this  time  Miss  Dover  had  lost 
her  alacrity,  and  would,  I verily  believe,  have 
shunned  a tSte-d-tSte  if- she  could ; but  there 
was  a slight  paleness  in  Zoe’s  cheek,  and  a 
compression  of  the  lips,  which  told  her  plain- 
ly that  young  lady  meant  to  have  it  out  with 
her.  They  both  knew  so  well  what  was  com- 
ing that  Zoe  merely  waved  her  to  a chair, 
and  leaned  herself  against  the  bed,  and  said, 
“Now,  Fanny.”  So  Fanny  was  brought  to 
bay. 

“Dear  me,”  said  she,  piteously,  “I  don’t 
know  what  to  do,  between  you  and  Aunt 
Maitland.  If  I say  all  I think,  I suppose 
you  will  hate  me ; and  if  I don’t,  I shall  be 
told  Fm  wicked,  and  don’t  warn  an  orphan 


girl.  She  flew  at  me  like  a bull-dog  before 
your  brother;  she  said  I was  twenty-five; 
and  I only  own  to  twenty-three.  And,  after 
all,  what  could  I say  f for  I do  feel  I ought 
to  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  experience, 
and  make  myself  as  disagreeable  as  she  does. 
And  I have  given  you  a hint,  and  a pretty 
broad  one ; but  you  want  such  plain  speak- 
ing.” 

“ I do,”  said  Zoe.  “ So  please  speak  plain- 
ly— if  you  can.” 

“Ah,  you  $ay  that.” 

“And  I mean  it.  Never  mind  conse- 
quences ; tell  me  the  truth.” 

“ Like  a man,  eh  T and  get  hated.” 

“Men  are  well  worth  imitating  in  some 
things.  Tell  me  the  truth,  pleasant  or  not, 
and  I shall  always  respect  you.” 

“ Bother  respect.  I am  like  the  rest  of 
us — I want  to  be  loved  a little  bit.  But 
there — I’m  in  for  it.  I have  said  too  much 
or  too  little.  I know  that.  Well,  Zoe,  the 
long  and  the  short  is — you  have  a rival.” 

Zoe  turned  rather  pale;  but  was  not  so 
much  shaken  as  Fanny  expected. 

She  received  the  blow  in  silence.  But, 
after  a while,  she  said,  with  some  firmness, 
“ Mademoiselle  Klosking  f” 

“ Oh,  you  are  not  quite  blind,  then.” 

“And  pray  which  does  he  prefer f”  asked 
Zoe,  a little  proudly. 

“It  is  plain  he  likes  you  the  best.  But 
why  does  he  fear  her  so  f This  is  where  you 
seem  all  in  the  dark.  He  flew  out  of  the 
opera,  lest  she  should  see  him.” 

“Oh!  Absurd!” 

“ He  cut  you  and  Vizard  rather  than  call 
upon  her  with  you.” 

“And  so  he  did.” 

“ He  flew  from  the  gambling  table  the  mo- 
ment she  entered  the  room.” 

“ Behind  him.  She  came  in  behind  him.” 

“There  was  a large  mirror  in  front  of  him.” 

“Oh,  Fanny!  oh!”  and  Zoe  clasped  her 
hands  piteously.  But  she  recovered  her- 
self, and  said,  “After  all,  appearances  are 
deceitfhL” 

“Not  so  deceitful  as  men,”  said  Fanny, 
sharply. 

But  Zoe  clung  to  her  straw.  “ Might  not 
two  things  happen  together  f He  is  subject 
to  bleeding  at  the  nose.  It  is  strange  it 
should  occur  twice  so ; but  it  is  possible.” 

“Zoe,”  said  Fanny,  gravely,  “he  is  not 
subject  to  bleeding  at  the  nose.” 

“ Oh ! then — but  how  can  you  know  that  f 
what  right  have  you  to  say  that  f” 

“ TO  show  you,”  said  Fanny,  and  left  the 
room. 

She  soon  came  back,  holding  something 
behind  her  back.  Even  at  the  last  moment 
she  was  half  unwilling.  However,  she  look- 
ed down,  and  said,  in  a very  peculiar  tone, 
“ Here  is  the  handkerchief  he  put  before  his 
face  at  the  opera — there !”  and  she  threw  it 
into  Zoe’s  lap. 
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Zoe’s  nature  revolted  against  evidence  so 
obtained.  She  did  not  even  take  np  the 
handkerchief.  “What I”  she  cried:  “you 
took  it  out  of  his  pocket  T” 

“No.” 

“Then  you  have  been  in  his  room  and 
got  it.” 

“ Nothing  of  ike  kind  / I sent  Rosa.” 

“My  maid!” 

“ Mine,  for  that  job.  I gave  her  half  a 
crown  to  borrow  it  for  a pattern.” 

Zoe  seized  the  handkerchief,  and  ran  her 
eye  over  it  in  a moment.  There  was  no 
trace  of  blood  on  it,  and  there  were  his  ini- 
tials, “ E.  S.,”  in  the  corner.  Her  woman’s 
eye  fastened  instantly  on  these.  “Silkf” 
said  she,  and  held  it  up  to  the  light.  “No. 
Hair — golden  hair!  It  is  here!"  And  she 
flung  the  handkerchief  from  her  as  if  it  was 
a viper,  and  even  when  on  the  ground  eyed 
it  with  dilating  orbs  and  a hostile  horror. 

“La!”  said  Fanny:  “fancy  that!  You 
are  not  blind  now.  You  have  seen  more 
than  me.  I made  sure  it  was  yellow  silk.” 

But  this  frivolous  speech  never  even  en- 
tered Zoe’s  ear.  She  was  too  deeply  shocked. 
She  went  feebly  and  sat  down  in  a chair, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Fanny  eyed  her  with  pity.  “ There,”  said 
she,  almost  crying ; “ I never  tell  the  truth 
but  I bitterly  repent  it.” 

Zoe  took  no  notice  of  this  droll  apo- 
thegm. Her  hands  began  to  work.  “ What 
shall  I do  f”  she  said.  “ What  shall  I do  f” 

“Oh,  don’t  go  on  like  that,  Zoe!”  cried 
Fanny.  “ After  all,  it  is  you  he  prefers.  He 
ran  away  from  her.” 

“ Ah,  yes.  But  why  t — why  t What  has 
he  done  f ” 

“Jilted  her,  I suppose.  Aunt  Maitland 
thinks  he  is  after  money:  and,  you  know, 
you  have  got  money.” 

“ Have  I nothing  else  f”  said  the  proud 
beauty,  and  lifted  her  bowed  head  for  a mo- 
ment. 

“ You  have  every  thing.  But  you  should 
look  things  in  the  face.  Is  that  singer  an 
unattractive  woman  f ” 

“ Oh  no.  But  she  is  not  poor.  Her  kind 
of  talent  is  paid  enormously.” 

“That  is  true,”  said  Fanny.  “But  per- 
haps she  wastes  it.  She  is  a gambler,  like 
himself.” 

“Let  him  go  to  her,”  said  Zoe,  wildly. 
“ I will  share  no  man’s  heart.” 

“ He  will  never  go  to  her,  unless — well, 
unless  we  tell  him  that  she  has  broken  the 
bank  with  his  money.” 

“If  you  think  so  badly  of  him,  tell  him, 
then,  and  let  him  go.  Oh,  I am  wretched! 
I am  wretched !”  She  lifted  her  hands  in 
despair,  and  began  to  cry  and  sob  bitterly. 

Fanny  was  melted  at  her  distress,  and 
knelt  to  her,  and  cried  with  her. 

Not  being  a girl  of  steady  principles  she 
went  round  with  the  wind.  “Dear  Zoe,” 
You  LIU.— No.  SIT.— 47 
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said  she,  “it  isdeeper  than  I thought.  La! 
if  you  love  him,  why  torment  yourself  F 

“ No,”  said  Zoe;  “ it  is  deceit  and  mystery 
that  torment  me.  Oh,  what  shall  I do! 
what  shall  I do  f” 

Fanny  interpreted  this  vague  exclama- 
tion of  sorrow  as  asking  advice,  and  said, 
“ I dare  not  advise  you ; I can  only  tell  you 
what  I should  do  in  your  place.  I should 
make  up  my  mind  mb  once  whether  I loved 
the  man  or  only  liked  him.  If  I only  liked 
him,  I would  turn  him  up  at  once.” 

“ Turn  him  up  f what  is  that  f” 

“ Turn  him  off,  then.  If  I loved  him,  I 
would  not  let  any  other  woman  have  the 
least  little  bit  of  a chance  to  get  him.  For 
instance,  I would  not  let  him  know  this  old 
sweetheart  of  his  has  won  three  thousand 
pounds  at  least,  for  I noted  her  winnings. 
Diamond  cut  diamond,  my  dear.  He  is  con- 
cealing from  you  something  or  other  about 
him  and  this  Klosking : hide  you  this  one  lit- 
tle thing  about  the  Klosking  from  him — till 
you  get  my  gentleman  safe  to  England.” 

“ And  this  is  love ! I call  it  warfare.” 

“And  love  is  warfare,  three  times  out  of 
four.  Anyway,  it  is  for  you  to  decide,  Zoe. 
I do  wish  you  had  never  seen  the  man.  He 
is  not  what  he  seems.  He  is  a poor  advent- 
urer and  a bundle  of  deceit.” 

“ You  are  very  hard  on  him.  You  don’t 
know  all.” 

“No,  nor  a quarter;  and  you  know  less. 
There,  dear,  dry  your  eyes  and  fight  against 
it.  After  all,  you  know,  you  are  mistress  of 
the  situation.  I’ll  settle  it  for  you,  which 
way  you  like.” 

“You  will!  Oh,  Fanny!  you  are  very 
good.” 

“Say  indulgent,  please.  Fm  not  good, 
and  never  will  be,  if  I can  poeribly  help.  I 
despise  good  people ; they  are  as  weak  as 
water.  But  I do  like  you,  Zoe  Vizard,  better 
than  any  other  woman  in  the  world.  That 
is  not  saying  very  much;  my  taste  is  for 
men.  I think  them  gods  and  devils  com- 
pared with  us ; and  I do  admire  gods  and 
devils.  No  matter,  dear.  Kiss  me,  and  say, 
* Fanny,  act  for  me,’  and  I’ll  do  it.” 

Zoe  kissed  her,  and  then,  by  a truly  vir- 
ginal impulse,  hid  her  burning  face  in  her 
hands  and  said  nothing  at  alL 

Fanny  gave  her  plenty  of  time,  and  then 
said,  kindly,  “ Well,  dear  t” 

Then  Zoe  murmured,  scarce  audibly,  “ Act 
— as  if — I loved  him.” 

And  still  she  kept  her  face  covered  with 
her  hands. 

Fanny  was  any  thing  but  surprised  at 
this  conclusion  of  the  struggle.  She  said, 
with  a certain  alacrity,  “ Very  well,  I will : 
so  now  bathe  your  eyes  and  come  in  to  sup- 
per.” 

“No, no;  please  go  and  make  an  excuse 
for  me.” 

“ I shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I won’t 
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be  told  by-and-by  I have  done  wrong.  I 
will  do  your  business,  but  it  shall  be  in  your 
hearing.  Then  you  can  interfere,  if  you 
choose.  Only  you  had  better  not  put  your 
word  in  till  you  see  what  I am  driving  at." 

With  a little  more  encouragement,  Zoe 
was  prevailed  on  to  sponge  her  tearful  eyes, 
and  compose  herself,  and  join  Harrington  at 
supper. 

Miss  Maitland  soon  retired,  pleading  fa- 
tigue and  packing ; and  she  had  not  been 
gone  long  when  Fanny  gave  her  friend  a 
glance,  and  began  upon  Harrington. 

“ You  are  very  fond  of  Mr.  Severoe,  are 
you  not  f”  said  she. 

“ I am,"  said  Visard,  stoutly,  preparing  for 
battle.  “ You  are  not,  perhaps." 

Fanny  laughed  at  this  prompt  pugnaoity. 
“Oh  yes,  I am,"  said  she ; “ devoted.  But  he 
has  a weakness,  you  must  own.  He  is  rather 
fond  of  gambling." 

“He  is,  I am  sorry  to  say.  It  is  his  one 
fault.  Most  of  us  have  two  or  three." 

“Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a pity  if 
he  was  to  refuse  to  go  with  us  to-morrow — 
was  to  prefer  to  stay  here  and  gamble  F’ 

“No  fear  of  that:  he  has  given  me  his 
word  of  honor." 

“ Still,  I think,  it  would  be  hardly  safe  to 
tempt  him.  If  you  go  and  tell  him  that 
friend  of  his  won  such  a lot  of  money,  he 
will  want  to  stop ; and,  if  he  does  not  stop, 
he  will  go  away  miserable.  You  know  they 
began  betting  with  his  money,  though  they 
went  on  with  their  own." 

“ Oh,  did  they  t What  was  his  own  mon- 
ey t" 

“ How  much  Was  it,  Zoe  t" 

“Fifty  pounds." 

“Well,"  said  Visard,  “you  must  admit  it 
is  hard  he  should  lose  his  own  money.  And 
yet  I own  I am  most  anxious  to  get  him 
away  from  this  place.  Indeed,  1 have  a proj- 
ect : I want  him  to  rusticate  a few  months 
at  our  place,  while  I set  my  lawyer  to  look 
into  his  affairs  and  see  if  his  estate  can  not 
be  cleared.  I'll  be  bound  the  farms  are  un- 
derlet. What  does  the  admirable  Crichton 
know  about  such  trifles  T" 

Fanny  looked  at  Zoe,  whose  color  was 
rising  high  at  all  this.  “Well,"  said  she, 
“ when  you  gentlemen  fall  in  love  with  each 
other } you  certainly  are  faithful  creatures." 

“ Because  we  can  count  on  fidelity  in  re- 
turn," said  Vizard.  He  thought  a little,  and 
said,  “ Well,  as  to  the  other  thing,  you  leave 
it  to  me.  Let  us  understand  one  another. 
Nothing  we  saw  at  the  gambling  table  is  to 
be  mentioned  by  usf' 

“No." 

“ Crichton  is  to  be  taken  to  England  for 
his  good." 

“Yes." 

“And  I am  to  be  gratefhl  to  you  for  your 
co-operation  in  this." 

“You  can,  if  yon  like." 
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“And  you  will  secure  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  the  rest  of  the  tour,  eh  ? my  dip- 
lomatic cousin  and  my  silent  sister  V9 

“Yes;  but  it  is  too  bad  of  you  to  see 
through  a poor  girl  and  her  little  game 
like  that.  I own  he  is  a charming  com- 
panion." 

Fanny's  ounning  eyes  twinkled,  and  Zoe 
blushed  crimson  to  see  her  noble  brother 
manipulated  by  this  artful  minx,  and  then 
flattered  for  his  perspicacity. 

From  that  moment  a revulsion  took  place 
in  her  mind,  and  pride  fought  furiously 
with  love — for  a time. 

This  was  soon  made  apparent  to  Fanny 
Dover.  When  they  retired,  Zoe  looked 
very  gloomy,  so  Fanny  asked,  rather  sharp- 
ly, “ Well,  what  is  the  matter  now  f didn't  I 
do  it  cleverly  t" 

“ Yes,  yes,  too  cleverly.  Oh,  Fanny,  I be- 
gin to  revolt  against  myself" 

“This  is  nice,"  said  Fanny.  “Go  on, 
dear.  It  is  just  what  I ought  to  have  ex- 
pected. You  were  there.  You  had  only  to 
interfere.  You  didn’t.  And  now  you  are 
discontented." 

“ Not  with  you.  Spare  me.  You  are  not 
to  blame : and  I am  very  uuhappy.  I am 
losing  my  self-respect.  Oh,  if  this  goes  on, 
I shall  hate  him." 

“Yes,  dear — for  five  minutes;  and  then 
love  him  double.  Come,  don’t  deceive  your- 
self and  don't  torment  yourself.  All  your 
trouble,  we  shall  leave  it  behind  us  to-mor- 
row, and  every  hour  will  take  us  farther 
from  it." 

With  this  practical  view  of  matters,  she 
kissed  Zoe,  and  hurried  to  bed. 

But  Zoe  scarcely  closed  her  eyes  all 
night. 

Seveme  did  not  reach  the  hotel  till  part 
eleven  o’clock,  and  went  straight  to  his  own 
room. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Ashmkad  accompanied  Mademoiselle  KLoe- 
king  to  her  apartment.  It  was  lighted,  and 
the  cloth  laid  for  supper  under  the  chande- 
lier, a snow-white  Hamburg  damask.  Ash- 
mead  took  the  winnings  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  proudly  piled  the  gold  and  crumpled 
notes  in  one  prodigious  mass  upon  the  lin- 
en, that  shone  like  satin,  and  made  the  gold 
look  doubly  inviting.  Then  he  drew  back 
and  gloated  on  it.  The  Klosking,  too,  stood 
and  eyed  the  pile  of  wealth  with  amaze- 
ment and  a certain  reverence.  “Let  me 
count  it,"  said  Ashmead.  He  did  so,  and  it 
came  to  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-one  pounds,  English  money.  “And 
to  think,"  said  he,  “ if  you  had  taken  my  ad- 
vice, you  would  not  have  a penny  of  this !" 

“ I'll  take  your  advice  now,”  said  she.  “I 
will  never  gamble  again." 

“Well,  take  my  advice,  and  lock  up  the 
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swag  before  a creature  sees  it.  Homburg 
is  full  of  thieves.” 

She  complied,  and  took  away  the  money 
in  a napkin. 

Ashmead  called  after  her  to  know  might 
he  order  supper. 

“ If  you  will  be  so  kind.” 

Ashmead  rejoiced  at  this  unguarded  per- 
mission, and  ordered  a supper  that  made 
Karl  stare. 

The  Klosking  returned  in  about  half  an 
hour,  clad  in  a crisp  peignoir . 

Ashmead  confronted  her.  “I  have  or- 
dered a bottle  of  Champagne,”  said  he.  Her 
answer  surprised  him.  '“You  have  done 
well.  We  must  now  begin  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  old  proverb, 1 Ce  qui  vient  par 
la  flttte  s’en  va  au  tambour.’  ” 

At  supper  Mr.  Ashmead  was  the  ohief 
drinker,  and,  by  a natural  consequence,  the 
chief  speaker : he  held  out  brilliant  pros- 
pects ; he  favored  the  Klosking  with  a dis- 
course on  advertising.  No  talent  availed 
without  it ; large  posters,  pictures,  window 
cards,  etc. ; but  as  her  talent  was  superla- 
tive, he  must  now  endeavor  to  keep  up  with 
it  by  invention  in  his  line,  the  puff  circum- 
stantial, the  puff  poetic,  the  puff  anecdotal, 
the  puff  controversial,  all  tending  to  blow 
the  fame  of  the  Klosking  in  every  eye  and 
ring  it  in  every  ear.  “ You  take  my  advice,” 
said  he,  “ and  devote  this  money,  every  pen- 
ny of  it,  to  Publicity.  Don’t  you  touch  a 
single  shiner  for  any  thing  that  does  not  re- 
turn a hundred  per  cent.  Publicity  does, 
when  the  article  is  prime.” 

“ You  forget,”  said  she,  “ this  money  does 
not  all  belong  to  me.  Another  can  claim 
half:  the  gentleman  with  whom  we  are  in 
partnership.” 

Ashmead  looked  literally  blue.  “Non- 
sense!” said  he,  roughly.  “He  can  only 
claim  his  fifty  pounds.” 

“ Nay,  my  friend.  I took  two  equal  sums 
—one  was  his,  one  mine.” 

“That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He 
told  me  to  bet  for  him.  I didn’t:  and  I 
shall  take  him  back  his  £50,  and  say  so.  I 
know  where  to  find  him.” 

“Where!” 

“That  is  my  business.  Don’t  you  go 
mad  now,  and  break  my  heart.” 

“Well,  my  friend,  we  will  talk  of  it  to- 
morrow morning.  It  certainly  is  not  very 
clear;  and  perhaps  after  I have  prayed  and 
slept  I may  see  more  plainly  what  is  right.” 

Ashmead  observed  she  was  pale,  and 
asked  her,  with  conoern,  if  she  was  ill. 

“No,  not  ill,”  said  she,  “but  worn  out- 
My  friend,  I knew  not  at  the  time  how 
great  was  my  excitement;  but  now  I am 
oonscious  that  this  afternoon  I have  lived  a 
week.  My  very  knees  give  way  under  me.” 

Upon  this  admission  Ashmead  hurried  her 
to  bed. 

She  slept  soundly  for  some  hours ; but, 


having  once  awakened,  she  fell  into  a half 
sleepless  state,  and  was  full  of  dreams  and 
fancies.  These  preyed  on  her  so  that  she 
rose  and  dispatched  a servant  to  Ashmead 
with  a line  in  pencil  begging  him  to  take 
an  early  breakfast  with  her  at  nine  o’clock. 

As  soon  as  ever  he  came  she  began  upon 
the  topic  of  last  night.  She  had  thought  it 
over,  and  said,  frankly,  she  was  not  without 
hopes  the  gentleman,  if  he  was  really  a gen- 
tleman, might  be  contented  with  something 
less  than  half.  But  Bhe  really  did  not  see 
how  she  could  refuse  him  some  share  of  her 
winnings,  should  he  demand  it.  “ Think  of 
it,”  said  she.  “ The  poor  man  loses — £400 
I think  you  said.  Then  he  says, ‘ Bet  you 
for  me,’  and  goes  away,  trusting  to  your 
honor.  His  luck  changes  in  my  hands.  Is 
he  to  lose  all  when  he  loses,  and  win  noth- 
ing when  he  wins,  merely  because  I am  so 
fortunate  as  to  win  much!  However,  we 
shall  hear  what  he  says.  You  gave  him 
your  address.” 

“ I said  I was  at  the  ‘Golden  Star,’”  growl- 
ed Ashmead,  in  a tone  that  plainly  showed 
he  was  vexed  with  himself  for  being  so  com- 
municative. 

“ Then  he  will  pay  us  a visit  as  soon  as 
he  hears : so  I need  give  myself  no  further 
trouble.” 

“ Why  should  youl  Wait  till  he  comes,” 
said  crafty  Ashmead. 

Ina  Klosking  colored.  She  felt  her  friend 
was  tempting  her,  and  felt  she  was  not  quite 
beyond  the  power  of  temptation. 

“ What  was  he  like  V ’ said  she,  to  turn  the 
conversation. 

“The  handsomest  young  fellow  I ever 
saw.” 

“ Young,  of  oourse  !” 

“ Yes,  quite  a boy.  At  least,  he  looked  a 
boy.  To  be  sure,  his  talk  was  not  like  a 
boy’s : very  precocious,  I should  say.” 

“What  a pity!  to  begin  gambling  so 
young !” 

“ Oh,  he  is  all  right ; if  he  loses  every 
farthing  of  his  own,  he  will  marry  money. 
Any  woman  would  have  him.  You  never 
saw  such  a curled  darling.” 

“Dark  or  fair!” 

“Fair.  Pink  and  white,  like  a girl:  a 
hand  like  a lady’s.” 

“ Indeed ! Fine  eyes  !” 

“Splendid!” 

“ What  color!” 

“ I don’t  know.  Lord  bless  you,  a man 
does  not  examine  another  man’s  eyes,  like 
you  ladies.  However,  now  I think  of  it, 
there  was  one  curious  thing  I should  know 
him  by  any  where.” 

“ And  what  was  that  !” 

“ Well,  you  see,  his  hair  was  brown ; but 
just  above  the  forehead  he  had  got  one  lock 
that  was  like  your  own,  gold  itself.” 

While  he  said  this,  the  Klosking’s  face 
underwent  the  most  rapid  and  striking 
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changes,  and  at  last  she  sat  looking  at  him 
wildly. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  noticed  her, 
and  then  he  was  quite  alarmed  at  her  strange 
expression.  “ What  is  the  matter  f”  said  he. 
44  Are  you  ill  f” 

“ No,  no,  no.  Only  a little — astonished. 
Sneh  a thing  as  that  is  very  rare.” 

44  That  it  is.  I never  saw  a case  before.” 

44 Not  one  in  all  your  life!”  asked  she, 
eagerly. 

“ Well,  no ; not  that  I remember.” 

“ Excuse  me  a minute,”  said  Ina  Klosking, 
and  went  hurriedly  from  the  room. 

Ashmead  thought  her  manner  very 
strange ; but  concluded  she  was  a little  un- 
hinged by  yesterday’s  excitement.  More- 
over, there  faced  him  an  omelet  of  enormous 
size,  and  savory.  He  thought  this  worthy 
to  divide  a man’s  attention  even  with  a 
great  creature’s  tantrums.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  it,  and  it  occupied  him  so  agreeably 
that  he  did  not  observe  the  conduct  of 
Mademoiselle  Klosking  on  her  return.  She 
placed  three  photographs  softly  on  the  table, 
not  very  far  from  him,  and  then  resumed  her 
seat ; but  her  eye  never  left  him,  and  she 
gave  monosyllabic  and  almost  impatient 
replies  to  every  thing  he  mumbled  with  his 
mouth  full  of  omelet. 

When  he  had  done  his  omelet,  he  noticed 
the  photographs.  They  were  all  colored. 
He  took  one  up.  It  was  an  elderly  woman, 
sweet,  venerable,  and  fair- haired.  He  look- 
ed at  Ina  and  at  the  photograph,  and  said, 
“ This  is  your  mother.” 

“ It  is.” 

“ It  is  angelic — as  might  be  expected.” 

He  took  up  another. 

44  This  is  your  brother,  I suppose.  Stop. 
Halloo ! — what  is  this  t Are  my  eyes  mak- 
ing a fool  of  me  f” 

He  held  out  the  photograph  at  arms- 
length,  and  stared  from  it  to  her.  44  Why, 
madam,”  said  he,  in  an  awe-struck  voice, 
“this  is  the  gentleman — the  player — Fd 
swear  to  him.” 

Ina  started  from  her  seat  while  he  spoke. 
“Ah!”  she  cried,  “I  thought  so — my  Ed- 
ward !”  and  sat  down,  trembling  violently. 

Ashmead  ran  to  her  and  sprinkled  water 
in  her  face,  for  she  seemed  ready  to  faint : 
but  she  murmured,  “ No,  no !”  and  soon  the 
color  rushed  into  her  face,  and  she  clasped 
her  hands  together,  and  cried,  “ I have  found 
him !”  and  soon  the  storm  of  varying  emo- 
tions ended  in  tears  that  gave  her  relief 

It  was  a long  time  before  she  spoke ; but 
when  she  did,  her  spirit  and  her  natural 
strength  of  character  took  the  upper  hand. 
“Where  is  hef”  said  she,  firmly. 

“ He  told  me  he  was  at  the  4 Russia.’  ” 

44  We  will  go  there  at  onoe.  When  is  the 
next  train  T ” 

Ashmead  looked  at  his  watch.  “ In  ten 
minutes.  We  can  hardly  do  it.” 


44  Yes,  we  can.  Order  a carriage  this  in- 
stant. I will  be  ready  in  one  minute.” 

They  caught  the  train,  and  started. 

As  they  glided  along,  Ashmead  begged 
her  not  to  act  too  hurriedly,  and  expose 
herself  to  insult. 

44  Who  will  dare  insult  me  f 1 ” 

“ Nobody,  I hope.  Still,  I can  not  bear 
you  to  go  into  a strange  hotel  hunting  this 
man.  It  is  monstrous ; but  Fm  afraid  you 
will  not  be  welcome.  Something  has  just 
occurred  to  me : the  reason  he  ran  off  so 
sudden  was  he  saw  you  coming.  There  was 
a mirror  opposite.  Ah,  we  need  not  have 
feared  he  would  come  back  for  his  winnings. 
Idiot — villain !” 

“You  stab  me  to  the  heart,”  said  Ina. 
44  He  ran  away  at  sight  of  me  f Ah,  Jesu, 
pity  me ! What  have  I done  to  him  ?” 

Honest  Ashmead  had  much  ado  not  to 
blubber  at  this  patient  cry  of  anguish, 
though  the  woman  herself  shed  no  tear  just 
then.  But  his  judgment  was  un dimmed  by 
passion,  and  he  gave  her  the  benefit.  44  Take 
my  advice,”  said  he, 44  and  work  it  this  way. 
Come  in  a close  carriage  to  the  side  street 
that  is  nearest  the 4 Russie.’  I’ll  go  into  the 
hotel,  and  ask  for  him  by  his  name — what 
is  his  name  ?” 

44  Mr.  Edward  8eveme.” 

“And  say  that  I was  afraid  to  Btake  his 
money ; but  a friend  of  mine,  that  is  a bold 
player,  undertook  it,  and  had  a great  run  of 
luck.  4 There  is  money  owing  you,’  says  I, 

4 and  my  friend  has  brought  it.’  Then  he  is 
sure  to  come.  You  will  have  your  veil  down ; 
Fll  open  the  carriage  door  and  tell  him  to 
jump  in,  and  when  you  have  got  him  you 
must  make  him  hear  reason.  Fll  give  you  a 
good  chance— Fll  shut  the  carriage  door.” 


PETRALTO’S  LOVE. 

I AM  addioted  to  making  strange  friend* 
ships,  to  liking  people  whom  I have  no 
conventional  authority  to  like — people  out 
of 44  my  set,”  and  not  always  of  my  own  na- 
tionality. I do  not  say  that  I have  always 
been  fortunate  in  these  ventures;  but  I 
have  had  sufficient  splendid  exceptions  to 
excuse  the  social  aberration,  and  make  me 
think  that  all  of  us  might  oftener  trust  our 
own  instincts,  oftener  accept  the  friends 
that  circumstance  and  opportunity  offer  us, 
with  advantage.  At  any  rate,  the  peradvm* 
ture  in  chance  associations  has  always  been 
very  attractive  to  me. 

In  some  irregular  way  I became  acquaint- 
ed with  Petralto  Garcia.  I believe  I owed 
the  introduction  to  my  beautiful  hound,  Lu- 
tha ; but,  at  any  rate,  our  first  conversation 
was  quite  as  sensible  as  if  we  had  gone 
through  the  legitimate  initiation.  I know 
it  was  in  the  mountains,  and  that  within  an 
hour  our  tastes  and  sympathies  had  touched 
each  other  at  twenty  different  points. 
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Lutha  walked  beside  us,  showing  in  his 
mien  something  of  the  prond  satisfaction 
which  follows  a conviction  of  having  done 
a good  thing.  He  looked  first  at  me  and 
then  at  Petralto,  elevating  and  depressing 
his  ears  at  our  argument,  as  if  he  under- 
stood all  about  it.  Perhaps  he  did : human 
beings  don't  know  every  thing. 

People  have  so  much  time  in  the  oountry 
that  it  is  little  wonder  our  acquaintance 
ripened  into  friendship  during  the  holidays, 
and  that  one  of  my  first  visits  when  1 had 
got  settled  for  the  winter  was  to  Petralto’s 
rooms.  Their  locality  might  have  cooled 
some  people,  but  not  me.  It  does  not  take 
much  of  an  education  in  New  York  life  to 
find  out  that  the  pleasantest,  loftiest,  hand- 
somest rooms  are  to  be  found  in  the  streets 
not  very  far  “ up  town comfortably  con- 
tiguous to  the  best  hotels,  stores,  theatres, 
picture-galleries,  and  all  the  other  necessa- 
ries of  a pleasant  existence. 

He  was  just  leaving  the  door  for  a ride  in 
the  Park,  and  we  went  together.  I had  re- 
fused the  Park  twice  within  an  hour,  and 
had  told  myself  that  nothing  should  induce 
me  to  follow  that  tread -mill  procession 
again,  yet  when  he  said,  in  his  quiet  way, 
“ You  had  better  take  half  an  hour’s  ride, 
Jack,"  I felt  like  going,  and  I went. 

Now  just  when  we  got  to  the  Fifth  Ave-  I 
nue  entrance,  a singular  thing  happened. 
Petralto’s  pale  olive  face  flushed  a bright 
crimson,  his  eyes  flashed  and  drooped ; he 
whipped  the  horse  into  a furious  gallop,  as 
if  he  would  escape  something;  then  be- 
came preternaturally  calm,  drew  suddenly 
up,  and  stood  waiting  for  a handsome  equi- 
page which  was  approaching.  Its  occupants 
were  bending  forward  to  speak  to  him.  I 
had  no  eyes  for  the  gentleman,  the  girl  at 
his  side  was  so  radiantly  beautiful. 

I heard  Petralto  promise  to  call  on  them, 
and  we  passed  on ; but  there  was  a look  on 
his  face  which  bespoke  both  sympathy  and 
silence.  He  soon  complained  of  the  cold, 
said  the  Park  paoe  irritated  him,  but  still 
passed  and  repassed  the  couple  who  had 
caused  him  such  evident  suffering,  as  if  he 
was  determined  to  inure  himself  to  the  pain 
of  meeting  them.  During  this  interval  I 
had  time  to  notice  the  caressing,  lover-like 
attitude  of  the  beauty’s  companion,  and  I 
said,  as  they  entered  a stately  house  togeth- 
er, “ Are  they  married  f” 

“ Yes.” 

“ He  seems  devotedly  in  love  with  her.” 

“ He  loved  her  two  yean  before  he  saw 
her." 

“ Impossible !” 

“ Not  at  alL  I have  a mind  to  tell  you 
the  story.” 

“ Do.  Come  home  with  me,  and  we  will 
have  a quiet  dinner  together.” 

“ No.  I need  to  be  alone  an  hour  or  two. 
Call  on  me  about  nine  o’clock.” 


Petralto’s  rooms  were  a little  astonish- 
ment to  me.  They  were  luxurious  in  the 
extreme,  with  just  that  excess  of  ornament 
which  suggests  under-civilization ; and  yet 
I found  him  smoking  in  a studio  destitute 
of  every  thing  but  a sleepy-looking  sofa, 
two  or  three  capacious  lounging  chairs,  and 
the  ordinary  furniture  of  an  artist’s  atelier. 
There  was  a bright  fire  in  the  grate,  a flood 
of  light  from  the  numerous  gas  jets,  and  an 
atmosphere  heavy  with  the  seductive,  fra- 
grant vapor  of  Havana. 

I lit  my  own  cigar,  made  myself  comfort- 
able, and  waited  until  it  was  Petralto’s  pleas- 
ure to  begin.  After  a while  he  said,  “Jack, 
turn  that  easel  so  that  you  can  see  the  pic- 
ture on  it.” 

I did  so. 

“Now  look  at  it  well,  and  tell  me  what 
you  see ; first,  the  locality — describe  it.” 

“A  dim  old  wood,  with  sunlight  sifting 
through  thick  foliage,  and  long  streamers 
of  weird  gray  moss.  The  ground  is  covered 
with  soft  short  grass  of  an  intense  green, 
and  there  are  wonderful  flowers  of  wonder- 
ful colors.” 

“Right.  It  is  an  opening  in  the  forest 
of  the  Upper  Guadalupe.  Now  what  else 
do  you  see  f ” 

“ A small  pony,  saddled  and  bridled,  feed- 
ing quietly,  and  a young  girl  standing  on 
tiptoes,  pulling  down  a vine  loaded  with 
golden-colored  flowers.” 

“ Describe  the  girl  to  me.” 

I turned  and  looked  at  my  querist.  He 
was  smoking,  with  shut  eyes,  and  waiting 
calmly  for  my  answer.  “ Well,  she  has — 
Petralto,  what  makes  you  ask  mef  You 
might  paint,  but  it  is  impossible  to  describe, 
light;  and  the  girl  is  nothing  else.  If  I 
had  met  her  in  such  a wood,  I should  have 
thought  she  was  an  angel,  and  been  afraid 
of  her.” 

“No  angel,  Jack,  but  a most  exquisite, 
perfect  flower  of  maidenhood.  When  I first 
saw  her,  she  stood  just  so,  with  her  open 
palms  full  of  yellow  jasmine.  I laid  my 
heart  into  them  too,  my  whole  heart,  my 
whole  life,  and*  every  joy  and  hope  it  con- 
tained.” 

“ What  were  you  doing  in  Texas  t” 

“ What  are  you  doing  in  New  York  f I 
was  born  in  Texas.  My  family,  an  old  Span- 
ish one,  have  been  settled  there  since  they 
helped  to  build  San  Antonio  in  1730.  I 
grew  up  pretty  much  as  Texan  youths  do— 
half  my  time  in  the  saddle,  familiar  with 
the  worst  side  of  life  and  the  best  side  of 
nature.  I should  have  been  a thorough 
Iahmaelite  if  I had  not  been  an  artist ; but 
the  artistic  instinct  conquered  the  nomadic, 
and  in  my  twentieth  year  I went  to  Rome 
to  study. 

“ I can  pass  the  next  five  years.  I do  not 
pretend  to  regret  them,  though  perhaps  you 
would  say  I simply  wasted  time  and  oppcor- 
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trinity.  I enjoyed  them,  and  it  seems  to  me 
I was  the  person  most  concerned  in  the  mat- 
ter. I had  a fresh,  full  capacity  then  for 
enjoyment  of  every  kind.  I loved  nature 
and  I loved  art.  I warmed  both  hands  at 
the  glowing  fire  of  life.  Time  may  do  his 
worst.  I have  been  happy,  and  I can  throw 
those  five  careless,  jovial  years  in  his  face 
to  my  last  hour. 

“ But  one  must  awake  out  of  every  pleas- 
ant dream,  and  one  day  I got  a letter  urging 
my  immediate  return  home.  My  father  had 
got  himself  involved  in  a lawsuit,  and  was 
failing  rapidly  in  health.  My  younger  broth- 
er was  away  with  a ranger  company,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  ranch  needed  authorita- 
tive overlooking.  I was  never  so  fond  of 
art  as  to  be  indifferent  to  our  family  pros- 
perity, and  I lost  no  time  in  hurrying  West. 

“ Still,  when  I arrived  at  home,  there  was 
no  one  to  welcome  me : the  noble,  gracious 
Garcia  slept  with  his  ancestors  in  the  old 
Alamo  Church,  somewhere  on  the  llano  my 
brother  was  ranging  still  with  hiB  wild  com- 
pany, and  the  house,  in  spite  of  the  family 
servants  and  Mexican  peons,  was  sufficient- 
ly lonely.  Yet  I was  astonished  to  find  how 
easily  I went  back  to  my  old  life,  and  spent 
whole  days  in  the  saddle  investigating  the 
affairs  of  the  Garcia  ranch. 

“I  had  been  riding  one  day  for  ten  hours, 
and  was  so  fatigued  that  I determined  to 
spend  the  night  with  one  of  my  herdsmen. 
He  had  a little  shelter  under  some  fine  pe- 
can-trees on  the  Guadalupe,  and  after  a 
enp  of  coffee  and  a meal  of  dried  beef,  I 
sauntered  with  my  cigar  down  the  river- 
bank.  Then  the  cool,  dusky  shadows  of 
the  wood  tempted  me.  I entered  it.  It 
was  an  enchanted  wood,  for  there  stood  Jes- 
sy Lorimer,  just  as  I have  painted  her. 

“I  did  not  move  nor  speak.  I watched 
her,  spell-bound.  I had  not  even  the  pow- 
er, when  she  had  mounted  her  pony  and 
was  coming  toward  me,  to  assume  another 
attitude.  She  saw  that  I had  been  watch- 
ing her,  and  a look,  half  reproachful  and 
half  angry,  came  for  a moment  into  her  face. 
But  she  inclined  her  head  tcfme  as  she  pass- 
ed, and  then  went  off  at  a rapid  gallop  be- 
fore I could  collect  my  senses. 

“ Some  people,  Jack,  walk  into  love  with 
their  eyes  open,  calculating  -every  step.  I 
tumbled  in  over  head,  lost  my  feet,  lost  my 
senses,  narrowed  in  one  moment  the  whole 
world  down  to  one  bewitching  woman.  I 
did  not  know  her,  of  course ; but  I soon 
should.  I was  well  aware  she  could  not 
live  very  far  away,  and  that  my  herd  must 
he  able  to  give  me  some  information.  I 
was  so  deeply  in  love  that  this  poor  igno- 
rant fellow,  knowing  something  about  this 
girl,  seemed  to  me  a person  to  be  respected, 
and  even  envied. 

“ I gave  him  immediately  a plentiful  sup- 
ply of  oigaro,  and  sitting  down  beside  him, 


opened  the  conversation  with  horses,  but 
drifted  speedily  into  the  subject  of  new  set- 
tlers. 

“ ‘ Were  there  any  since  I had  left  V 

“‘Two  or  three  no ’count  travelers  and 
one  likely  family.1 

“ ‘ Much  of  a family  V 

“ 1 You  may  bet  on  that,  Sir.’ 

“ ‘ Any  pleasant  young  men  V 

“ * Reckon  so.  Mighty  likely  young  gaL’ 

“ So,  bit  by  bit,  I found  out  that  Mr.  Lori- 
mer, my  beauty’s  father,  was  a Scotchman, 
who  had  bought  the  ranch  which  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  old  Spanish  family  of 
the  Y turns.  Then  I remembered  pretty  Inez 
and  Dolores  Yturri,  with  their  black  eyes, 
olive  skins,  and  soft,  lazy  embonpoint ; and 
thought  of  golden-haired  Jessy  Lorimer  in 
their  dusk,  latticed  rooms. 

“Jack,  turn  the  picture  to  me.  Beautiful 
Jessy!  How  I loved  her  in  those  happy 
days  that  followed!  How  I humored  her 
grave,  stern  father  and  courted  her  broth- 
ers for  her  sake ! I was  a slave  to  the  whole 
family,  so  that  I might  gain  an  hour  with  or 
a smile  from  Jessy.  Do  I regret  it  nowt 
Not  one  moment.  Such  delicious  hours  as 
we  had  together  were  worth  any  price.  I 
would  throw  all  my  future  to  old  Time, 
Jack,  only  to  live  them  over  again.” 

“That  is  a great  deal  to  say,  Petralto.” 

“Perhaps;  and  yet  I will  not  recall  it.  In 
those  few  months  every  thing  that  was  good 
in  me  prospered  and  grew.  Jessy  brought 
out  nothing  but  the  best  part  of  my  charac- 
ter. I was  always  at  my  best  with  her.  No 
thought  of  selfish  pleasure  mingled  in  my 
love  for  her.  If  it  delighted  me  to  tonch 
her  hand,  to  feel  her  soft,  flowing  hair 
against  my  cheek,  to  meet  her  earnest,  sub- 
duing gaze,  it  also  made  me  carefhl  by  no 
word  or  look  to  soil  the  dainty  purity  of  my 
white  lily. 

“I  feared  to  tell  her  that  I loved  her. 
But  I did  do  it,  I scarcely  know  how.  The 
softest  whisper  seemed  too  loud  against  her 
glowing  cheek.  She  trembled  from  head  to 
foot.  I was  faint  and  silent  with  rapture 
when  she  first  put  her  little  hand  in  mine, 
and  suffered  me  to  draw  her  to  my  heart. 
Ah!  I am  sick  with  joy  yet  when  I think 
of  it.  I — I first,  I alone,  woke  that  sweet 
young  heart  to  life.  She  is  lost,  lost  to  me, 
but  no  one  else  can  ever  be  to  her  what  I 
have  been.”  And  here  Petralto,  giving  full 
way  to  his  impassioned  Southern  nature, 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  wept 
hot,  regretfhl  tears. 

Tears  come  like  blood  from  men  of  oold, 
strong  temperaments,  but  they  were  the 
natural  relief  of  Petralto’s.  I let  him  weep. 
In  a few  minutes  he  leaped  up,  and  began 
pacing  the  room  rapidly  as  he  went  on: 

“Mr.  Lorimer  received  my  proposal  with 
a dour,  stiff  refusal  that  left  me  no  hope  of 
any  relenting.  ‘ He  had  reasons,  more  than 
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one/  he  said ; ‘ he  was  not  saying  any  thing 
against  either  my  Spanish  blood  or  my  re- 
ligion ; but  it  was  no  fault  in  a Scotsman 
to  mate  his  daughter  with  people  of  her 
own  kith.1 

“ There  was  no  quarrel,  and  no  un court- 
esy ; but  I saw  I could  bend  an  iron  bar 
with  my  pleadings  just  as  soon  as  his  de- 
termination. Jessy  received  orders  not  to 
meet  me  or  speak  to  me  alone ; and  the  pos- 
sibility of  disobeying  her  father’s  command 
never  suggested  itself  to  her.  Even  I strug- 
gled long  with  my  misery  before  I dared  to 
ask  her  to  practice  her  first  deoeit. 

“ She  would  not  meet  me  alone,  but  she 
persuaded  her  mother  to  come  once  with 
her  to  our  usual  tryst  in  the  wood.  Mrs. 
Lerimer  spoke  kindly  but  hopelessly,  and 
covered  her  own  face  to  weep  while  Jessy 
and  I took  of  each  other  a passionate  fare- 
well. I promised  her  then  never  to  marry 
any  one  else ; and  she ! — I thought  her  heart 
would  break  as  I laid  her,  almost  fainting, 
in  her  mother’s  arms. 

“Yet  I did  not  know  how  much  Jessy 
really  was  to  me  until  I suddenly  found  out 
that  her  father  had  sent  her  back  to  Scot- 
land, under  the  pretense  of  finishing  her 
education.  I had  been  so  honorably  con- 
siderate of  Jessy’s  Puritan  principles  that  I 
felt  this  hasty,  secret  movement  exceeding- 
ly unkind  and  unjust.  Guadalupe  became 
hateful  to  me,  the  duties  of  the  ranch  dis- 
tracting; and  my  brother  Felix  returning 
about  this  time,  we  made  a division  of  the 
estate.  He  remained  at  the  Garcia  man- 
sion, I rented  out  my  possessions,  and  went, 
first,  to  New  Orleans,  and  afterward  to  New 
York. 

“ In  New  York  I opened  a studio,  and  one 
day  a young  gentleman  called  and  asked 
me  to  draw  a picture  from  some  crude,  im- 
perfect sketch  which  a friend  had  made. 
Daring  the  progress  of  the  picture  he  fre- 
quently called  in.  For  some  reason  or  oth- 
er— probably  because  we  were  each  other’s 
antipodes  in  tastes  and  temperaments — he 
became  my  enthusiastic  admirer,  and  inter- 
ested himself  greatly  to  secure  me  a lucra- 
tive patronage. 

“ Yet  some  subtle  instinct,  which  I can 
not  pretend  to  divine  or  explain,  constantly 
warned  me  to  beware  of  this  man.  But  I 
was  ashamed  and  angry  at  myself  for  link- 
ing even  imaginary  evil  with  so  frank  and 
generous  a nature.  I defied  destiny,  turned 
a deaf  ear  to  the  whisperings  of  my  good 
genius,  and  continued  the  one-sided  friend- 
ship— for  I never  even  pretended  to  myself 
that  I had  any  genuine  liking  for  the  man. 

“ One  day,  when  we  had  become  very  fa- 
miliar, he  ran  up  to  see  me  about  something, 
I forget  what,  and ’not  finding  me  in  the 
outer  apartments,  penetrated  to  my  private 
room.  There,  upon  that  easel,  Will  Lennox 
first  saw  the  woman  you  saw  with  him  to- 


night— the  picture  which  you  are  now  look- 
ing at — and  he  fell  as  desperately  in  love 
with  it,  in  his  way,  as  I had  done  in  the 
Guadalupe  woods  with  the  reality.  I can 
not  tell  you  how  much  it  cost  me  to  restrain 
my  anger.  He,  however,  never  noticed  I 
was  angTy.  He  had  but  one  ^object  now — 
to  gain  from  me  the  name  and  residence  of 
the  original. 

“ It  was  no  use  to  tell  him  it  was  a fancy 
picture,  that  he  was  sighing  for  an  imag- 
ination. He  never  believed  it  for  a mo- 
ment. I would  not  sell  it,  I would  not 
copy  it,  I would  not  say  where  I had  paint- 
ed it ; I kept  it  in  my  most  sacred  privacy. 
He  was  sure  that  the  girl  existed,  and  that 
I knew  where  she  lived.  He  was  very  rich, 
without  an  occupation  or  an  object,  and 
Jessy’s  pure,  lovely  face  haunted  him  day 
and  night,  and  supplied  him  with  a purpose. 

“ He  came  to  me  one  day,  and  offering  me 
a large  sum  of  money,  asked  me  finally  to 
reveal  at  least  the  locality  in  which  I had 
painted  the  picture.  His  free,  frank,  un- 
embarrassed manner  compels  me  to  believe 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  intolerable  insult 
he  was  perpetrating.  He  had  been  always 
accustomed  to  consider  more  or  less  money 
an  equivalent  for  all  things  under  the  sun. 
But  you,  Jack,  will  easily  understand  that 
the  offer  was  followed  by  some  very  angry 
words,  and  that  his  threat  to  hunt  the  world 
over  to  find  my  beauty  was  not  without  fear 
to  me. 

“ I heard  soon  after  that  Will  Lennox  had 
gone  to  the  South.  I had  neither  hidden 
nor  talked  about  my  former  life,  and  I was 
ignorant  of  how  much  he  knew  or  did  not 
know  of  it.  He  could  trace  me  easily  to  New 
Orleans ; how  much  further,  would  depend 
upon  his  tact  and  perseverance.  Whether 
he  reached  Guadalupe  or  not,  I am  uncer- 
tain, but  my  heart  fell  with  a strange  pre- 
sentiment of  sorrow  when  I saw  his  name, 
in  a few  weeks  afterward,  among  the  Euro- 
pean departures. 

“The  next  thing  I heard  of  Will  Lennox 
was  his  marriage  to  some  famous  Scotch 
beauty.  Jack,  do  you  not  perceive  the  rest  f 
The  Scotch  beauty  was  Jessy  Lorimer.  I 
feared  it  at  the  first.  I knew  U this  after- 
noon.” 

“ Will  yon  call  there  f” 

“I  have  no  power  to  resist  it.  Did  you 
not  notice  how  eagerly  she  pressed  the  in- 
vitation t” 

“ Do  not  accept  it,  Petralto.” 

He  shook  his  head,  and  remained  silent. 
The  next  afternoon  I was  astonished  on  go- 
ing up  to  his  rooms  to  find  Will  Lennox  sit- 
ting there.  He  was  talking  in  that  loud, 
happy,  demonstrative  way  so  natural  to  men 
accustomed  to  have  the  whole  world  minis- 
ter unto  them. 

He  did  not  see  how  nervous  and  angry 
Petralto  was  under  his  easy,  boastful  oon- 
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versation.  He  did  not  notice  the  ashy  face, 
the  blazing  eyes,  the  set  lips,  the  trembling 
hands,  of  the  passionate  Spanish  nature,  un- 
til Petralto  blazed  out  in  a torrent  of  un- 
reasonable words  and  taunts,  and  ordered 
Lennox  out  of  his  presence. 

Even  then  the  stupid,  good-natured,  purse- 
proud  man  could  not  see  his  danger.  He 
began  to  apologize  to  me  for  Petralto’s  rude- 
ness, and  excuse  “any  thing  in  a fellow 
whom  he  had  cut  out  so  badly.” 

“Liar!”  Petralto  retorted.  “She  loved 
me  first;  you  never  can  have  her  whole 
heart.  Begone!  If  I had  you  on  the  Gua- 
dalupe, where  Jessy  and  I lived  and  loved, 
I would — ” 

The  sentence  was  not  finished.  Lennox 
struck  Petralto  to  the  ground,  and  before  I 
raised  him,  I persuaded  the  angry  bride- 
groom to  retire.  I staid  with  Petralto  that 
night,  although  I was  not  altogether  pleased 
with  him.  He  was  sulky  and  silent  at  first ; 
but  after  a quiet  rest  and  a few  consoling 
Havanas  he  was  willing  to  talk  the  affair 
over. 

“Lennox  tortured  me,”  he  said,  passion- 
ately. “ How  could  he  be  so  unfeeling,  so 
mad,  as  to  suppose  I should  care  to  learn 
what  chain  of  circumstances  led  him  to  find 
out  my  love  and  then  steal  her?  Every 
thing  he  said  tortured  me  but  one  fact — Jes- 
sy was  alone  and  thoroughly  miserable.  Poor 
little  pet!  She  thought  I had  forgotten 
her,  and  so  she  married  him — not  for  love ; I 
won't  believe  it.” 

“ But,”  I said,  “ Petralto,  you  have  no  right 
to  hug  suoh  a delusion ; and  seeing  that  you 
had  made  no  attempt  to  follow  Jessy  and 
marry  her,  she  had  every  right  to  suppose 
you  really  had  forgotten  her.  Besides,  I 
think  it  very  likely  that  she  should  love  a 
young,  rich,  good-looking  fellow  like  Will 
Lennox.” 

“In  not  pursuing  her  I was  following 
Jessy's  own  request  and  obeying  my  own 
plighted  promise.  It  was  understood  be- 
tween us  that  I should  wait  patiently  until 
Jessy  was  twenty-one.  Even  Scotch  cus- 
toms would  then  have  regarded  her  as  her 
own  mistress,  and  acknowledged  her  right 
to  marry  as  she  desired;  and  if  I did  not 
write,  she  has  not  wanted  constant  tokens 
of  my  remembrance.  I have  trusted  her,” 
he  said,  mournfully,  “ without  a sign  from 
her.” 

That  winter  the  beauty  of  Mrs.  Lennox 
and  the  devotion  of  her  husband  were  on 
every  tongue.  But  married  is  not  mated, 
and  the  best  part  of  Jessy  Lorimer’s  beauty 
had  never  touched  Will  Lennox.  Her  pure, 
simple,  poetic  temperament  he  had  never 
understood,  and  he  felt  in  a dim,  uncertain 
way  that  the  noblest  part  of  his  wife  es- 
caped him. 

He  could  not  enter  into  her  feelings,  and  j 
her  spiritual  superiority  unconsciously  irri- 1 


tated  him.  Jessy  had  set  her  love’s  first 
music  to  the  broad  artistic  heart  of  Petral- 
to ; she  could  not,  without  wronging  her- 
self, decline  to  a lower  range  of  feelings  and 
a narrower  heart.  This  reserve  of  herself 
was  not  a conscious  one.  She  was  not  one 
of  those  self-involved  women  always  study- 
ing their  own  emotions;  she  was  simply 
true  to  the  light  within  her.  But  her  way 
was  not  Will  Lennox’s  way;  her  finer  fan- 
cies and  lighter  thoughts  were  mysteries  to 
his  grosser  nature. 

So  the  thing  happened  which  always  has 
and  always  will  happen  in  such  cases : when 
the  magic  and  the  enchantment  of  Jessy’s 
great  personal  beauty  had  lost  their  first 
novelty  and  power,  she  gradually  became  to 
her  husband 

44  Something  better  than  bis  dog,  s little  dearer  than 
hla  borne.” 

I did  not  much  blame  Will  Lennox.  It  is 
very  hard  to  love  what  we  do  not  compre- 
hend. A wife  who  could  have  sympathized 
in  his  pursuits,  talked  over  the  chances  of 
his  “ Favorite,''  or  gone  to  sea  with  him  in 
his  yacht,  would  always  have  found  Will 
an  indulgent  and  attentive  husband.  But 
fast  horses  did  not  interest  Jessy,  and  going 
to  sea  made  her  sick;  so  gradually  these 
two  fell  much  further  apart  than  they  ought 
to  have  done. 

Now  if  Petralto  had  been  wicked  and  Jessy 
weak,  he  might  have  revenged  himself  on 
the  man  and  woman  who  had  wrought  him 
so  much  suffering.  But  he  had  set  his  love 
far  too  high  to  sully  her  white  name ; and 
Jessy,  in  that  serenity  which  comes  of  lofty 
and  assured  principles,  had  no  idea  of  the 
possibility  of  her  injuring  her  husband  by 
a wrong  thought.  Yet  instinctively  they 
both  sought  to  keep  apart ; and  if  by  chance 
they  met,  the  grave  courtesy  of  the  one  and 
the  sweet  dignity  of  the  other  left  nothing 
for  evil  hopes  or  thoughts  to  feed  upon. 

One  morning,  two  y$ars  after  Jessy's  mar- 
riage, I received  a note  from  Petralto,  ask- 
ing me  to  call  upon  him  immediately.  To 
my  amazement,  his  rooms  were  dismantled, 
his  effects  packed  up,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  New  York. 

“Whither  bound!”  I asked.  “To  Rome  V9 

“No;  to  the  Guadalupe.  I want  to  try 
what  nature  can  do  for  me.  Art,  society, 
even  friendship,  fail  at  times  to  comfort  me 
for  my  lost  love.  I will  go  back  to  nature, 
the  great,  sweet  mother  and  lover  of  men.” 

So  Petralto  went  out  of  New  York;  and 
the  world  that  had  known  him  forgot  him 
— forgot  even  to  wonder  about,  much  less 
to  regret  him. 

I was  no  more  faithful  than  others.  I fell 
in  with  a wonderful  German  philosopher, 
and  got  into  the  “ entities”  and  “ nonenti- 
ties,” forgot  Petralto  in  Hegel,  and  felt  rath- 
er ashamed  of  the  days  when  I lounged  and 
trifled  in  the  artist’s  pleasant  rooms.  I was 
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“enamored  of  divine  philosophy/’  took  no 
more  interest  in  polite  gossip,  and  did  not 
waste  my  time  reading  newspapers.  In  fact, 
with  Kant  and  Fichte  before  me,  I did  not 
feel  that  I had  the  time  lawfully  to  spare. 

Therefore  any  one  may  imagine  my  as- 
tonishment when,  about  three  years  after 
Petralto’s  departure  from  New  York,  he  one 
morning  suddenly  entered  my  study,  hand- 
some as  Apollo  and  happy  as  a bridegroom.  I 
find  that  I have  used  the  word  “ bridegroom” 
very  happily,  for  I found  out  in  a few  min- 
utes that  Petr&lto’s  radiant  condition  was, 
in  fhct,  the  condition  of  a bridegroom. 

Of  course,  under  the  circumstances,  I could 
not  avoid  feeling  congratulatory;  and  my 
affection  for  the  handsome,  loving  fellow 
came  back  so  strongly  that  I resolved  to 
break  my  late  habits  of  seclusion,  and  go  to 
the  Brevoort  House  and  see  his  bride. 

I acknowledge  that  in  this  decision  there 
was  some  curiosity.  I wondered  what  rare 
woman  had  taken  the  beautiful  Jessy  Lori- 
mer’s  place ; and  I rather  enjoyed  the  pros- 
pect of  twitting  him  with  his  protestations 
of  eternal  fidelity  to  his  first  love. 

I did  not  do  it.  I had  no  opportunity. 
Madame  Petralto  Garcia  was,  in  fact,  Jessy 
Lorimer  Lennox.  Of  course  I understood 
at  once  that  Will  must  be  dead ; but  I did 
not  learn  the  particulars  until  the  next  day, 
when  Petralto  dropped  in  for  a quiet  smoke 
and  chat.  Not  unwillingly  I shut  my  book 
and  lit  my  cigar. 

“ 1 All’s  well  that  ends  well/  my  dear  fel- 
low,” I said,  when  we  had  berth  smoked  si- 
lently a few  moments ; “ but  I never  heard 


of  Will  Lennox’s  death.  I hope  he  did  not 
oome  to  the  Guadalupe  and  get  shot.” 

Petralto  shook  his  head  and  replied : “ I 
was  always  sorry  for  that  threat.  Will 
never  meant  to  injure  me.  No.  He  was 
drowned  at  sea  two  years  ago.  His  yacht 
was  caught  in  a storm,  he  ventured  too  near 
the  shore,  and  all  on  board  perished.” 

“ I did  not  hear  of  it  at  the  time.” 

“Nor  I either.  I will  tell  you  how  I 
heard.  About  a year  ago  I went,  as  was 
my  frequent  custom,  to  the  little  open  glade 
in  the  forest  where  I had  first  seen  Jessy. 
As  I lay  dreaming  on  the  warm  soft  grass  I 
saw  a beautiful  woman,  clothed  in  black, 
walk  slowly  toward  the  very  same  jasmine 
vine,  and  standing  as  of  old  on  tiptoes,  pull 
down  a loaded  branch.  Can  you  guess  how 
my  heart  beat,  how  I leaped  to  my  feet, 
and  cried  out,  before  I knew  what  I was 
doing,  1 Jessy!  darling  Jessy!’  She  stood 
quite  still,  looking  toward  me.  Oh,  how 
beautiful  she  was ! And  when  at  length  we 
clasped  hands,  and  I gazed  into  her  eyes,  I 
knew  without  a word  that  my  love  had  come 
to  me.” 

“ She  had  waited  a whole  year.” 

“ True ; I liked  her  the  better  for  that. 
After  Will’s  death  she  went  to  Scotland1 — 
put  both  herself  and  me  out  of  temptation. 
She  owed  this  much  to  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  had  loved  her  as  well  as  he  was 
capable  of  doing.  But  I know  how  happy 
were  the  steps  that  brought  her  back  to  the* 
Guadalupe,  and  that  warm  spring  afternoon 
under  the  jasmine  vine  paid  for  all.  I am 
the  happiest  man  in  all  the  wide  world !” 
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BOOK  VIII.— FR 

CHAPTER  LVHL 

“Mach  ados  there  was,  God  wot; 

He  wold  love  and  she  wold  not” 

— Nicholas  Breton. 

EXTENSION,  we  know,  is  a very  imperfect 
measure  or  things;  and  the  length  of  the 
sun’s  journeying  can  no  more  tell  us  how  far  life 
has  advanced  than  the  acreage  of  a field  can  tell 
us  what  growths  may  be  active  within  it.  A man 
may  go  south,  and,  stumbling  over  a bone,  may 
meditate  upon  it  till  he  has  found  a new  starting- 
point  for  anatomy ; or  eastward,  and  discover  a 
new  key  to  language  telling  a new  story  of  races ; 
or  he  may  head  an  expedition  that  opens  new 
continental  pathways,  get  himself  maimed  in 
body,  and  go  through  a whole  heroic  poem  of  re- 
solve and  endurance ; and  at  the  end  of  a few 
months  he  may  come  back  to  find  his  neighbors 


UIT  AND  SEED. 

grumbling  at  the  same  parish  grievance  as  be- 
fore, or  to  see  the  same  elderly  gentleman  tread- 
ing the  pavement  in  discourse  with  himself,  shak- 
ing his  head  after  the  same  p ercussive  butcher’s 
boy,  and  pausing  at  the  same  shop  window  to 
look  at  the  same  prints.  If  the  swiftest  think- 
ing has  about  the  pace  of  a greyhound,  the  slow- 
est must  be  supposed  to  move,  like  the  limpet, 
by  an  apparent  sticking,  which  after  a good 
while  is  discerned  to  be  a slight  progression. 
Such  differences  are  manifest  in  the  variable  in- 
tensity which  we  call  human  experience,  from 
the  revolutionary  rush  of  change  which  makes  a. 
new  inner  and  outer  life,  to  that  quiet  recurrence 
of  the  familiar  which  has  no  other  epochs  than 
those  of  hunger  and  the  heavens. 

Something  of  this  contrast  was  seen  in  the 
year’s  experience  which  had  turned  the  brilliant, 
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self-confident  Gwendolen  Harleth  of  the  Archery 
Meeting  into  the  crashed  penitent  impelled  to 
confess  her  unworthiness  where  it  would  have 
been  her  happiness  to  be  held  worthy ; while  it 
had  left  her  family  in  Pennicote  without  deeper 
change  than  that  of  some  outward  habits,  and 
some  adjustment  of  prospects  and  intentions  to 
reduced  income,  fewer  visits,  and  fainter  compli- 
ments. The  Rectory  was  as  pleasant  a home  as 
before : the  red  and  pink  peonies  on  the  lawn, 
the  rows  of  hollyhocks  by  the  hedges,  had  bloom- 
ed as  well  this  year  as  last ; the  Rector  maintain- 
ed his  cheerful  confidence  in  the  good-will  of  pa- 
trons, and  his  resolution  to  deserve  it  by  diligence 
in  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties,  whether  patrons 
were  likely  to  hear  of  it  or  not:  doing  nothing 
solely  with  an  eye  to  promotion,  except,  perhaps, 
the  writing  of  two  ecclesiastical  articles,  which, 
having  no  signature,  were  attributed  to  some  one 
else,  except  by  the  patrons,  who  had  a special 
copy  sent  them,  and  these  certainly  knew  the  au- 
thor, but  did  not  read  the  articles.  The  Rector, 
however,  chewed  no  poisonous  cud  of  suspicion 
on  this  point:  he  made  marginal  notes  on  his 
own  copies  to  render  them  a more  interesting 
loan,  and  was  gratified  that  the  Archdeacon  and 
other  authorities  had  nothing  to  say  against  the 
general  tenor  of  his  argument.  Peaceful  author- 
ship ! — living  in  the  air  of  the  fields  and  downs, 
and  not  in  the  thrice-breathed  breath  of  criticism 
— bringing  no  Dantesque  leanness ; rather,  assist- 
ing nutrition  b?  complacency,  and  perhaps  giving 
a more  suffusive  sense  of  achievement  than  the 
production  of  a whole  Divina  Commedia.  Then 
there  was  the  father’s  recovered  delight  in  his 
favorite  son,  which  was  a happiness  outweighing 
*the  loss  of  eighteen  hundred  a year.  Of  what- 
ever nature  might  be  the  hidden  change  wrought 
in  Rex  by  the  disappointment  of  his  first  love,  it 
was  apparently  quite  secondary  to  that  evidence 
of  more  serious  ambition  which  dated  from  the 
family  misfortune ; indeed,  Mr.  Gascoigne  was  in- 
clined to  regard  the  little  affair  which  had  caused 
him  so  much  anxiety  the  year  before  as  an  evap- 
oration of  superfluous  moisture,  a kind  of  finish 
to  the  baking  process  which  the  human  dough 
demands.  Rex  had  lately  come  down  for  a sum- 
mer visit  to  the  Rectory,  bringing  Anna  home, 
and  while  he  showed  nearly  the  old  liveliness 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  continued  in  his 
holiday  the  habits  of  the  eager  student,  rising 
early  in  the  morning  and  shutting  himself  up 
early  in  the  evenings  to  carry  on  a fixed  course 
of  Btudy. 

“ You  don’t  repent  the  choice  of  the  law  as  a 
profession,  Rex?”  said  his  father. 

“ There  is  no  profession  I would  choose  before 
it,”  said  Rex.  “ I should  like  to  end  my  life  as 
a first-rate  judge,  and  help  to  draw  up  a code.  I 
reverse  the  famous  dictum — I should  say,  ‘Give 
me  something  to  do  with  making  the  laws,  and 
let  who  will  make  the  songs.’  ” 

“ You  will  have  to  stow  in  an  immense  amount 
of  rubbish,  I suppose — that’s  the  worst  of  it,”  said 
the  Rector. 

“ I don’t  see  that  law  rubbish  is  worse  than  any 
other  sort.  It  is  not  so  bad  as  the  rubbishy  lit- 
erature that  people  choke  their  minds  with.  It 
doesn’t  make  one  so  dull.  Our  wittiest  men  have 
often  been  lawyers.  Any  orderly  way  of  looking 
at  things  as  cases  and  evidence  seems  to  me  bet- 
ter than  a perpetual  wash  of  odds  and  ends  bear- 


ing on  nothing  in  particular.  And  then,  from  a 
higher  point  of  view,  the  foundations  and  the 
growth  of  law  make  the  most  interesting  aspects 
of  philosophy  and  history.  Of  course  there  will 
be  a good  deal  that  is  troublesome,  drudging,  per- 
haps exasperating.  But  the  great  prizes  in  life 
can’t  be  won  easily — I see  that.” 

“Well,  my  boy,  the  best  augury  of  a man’s 
success  in  his  profession  is  that  he  thinks  it  the 
finest  in  the  world.  But  I fancy  it  is  so  with 
most  work  when  a man  goes  into  it  with  a will 
Brewitt,  the  blacksmith,  said  to  me  the  other  day 
that  his  ’prentice  had  no  mind  to  Ins  trade ; * and 
yet,  Sir,’  said  Brewitt, 4 what  would  a young  fellow 
have  if  he  doesn’t  like  the  blacksmithing  V ” 

The  Rector  cherished  a fatherly  delight,  which 
he  allowed  to  escape  him  only  in  moderation. 
Warham,  who  had  gone  to  India,  he  had  easily 
borne  parting  with,  but  Rex  was  that  romance  of 
later  life  which  a man  sometimes  finds  in  a son 
whom  he  recognizes  as  superior  to  himself,  pic- 
turing a future  eminence  for  him  according  to  a 
variety  of  famous  examples.  It  was  only  to  his 
wife  that  he  said,  with  decision,  “ Rex  will  be  a 
distinguished  man,  Nancy,  I am  sure  of  it — as 
sure  as  Paley’s  father  was  about  his  son.” 

“ Was  Paley  an  old  bachelor  ?”  said  Mrs.  Gas- 
coigne. 

“ That  is  hardly  to  the  point,  my  dear,”  said 
the  Rector,  who  did  not  remember  that  irrelevant 
detail.  And  Mrs.  Gascoigne  felt  that  she  had 
spoken  rather  weakly. 

This  quiet  trotting  of  time  at  the  Rectory  was 
shared  by  the  group  who  had  exchanged  the 
faded  dignity  of  Offendene  for  the  low  white 
house  not  a mile  off,  well  inclosed  with  ever- 
greens, and  known  to  the  villagers  as  “ Jodson’s.” 

Mrs.  Davilow’s  delicate  face  showed  only  a slight 
deepening  of  its  mild  melancholy,  her  hair  only  a 
few  more  silver  lines,  in  consequence  of  the  last  . 
year’s  trialB ; the  four  girls  had  bloomed  out  a 
little  from  being  less  in  the  shade ; and  the  good 
Jocosa  preserved  her  serviceable  neutrality  toward 
the  pleasures  and  glories  of  the  world  as  things 
made  for  those  who  were  not  “ in  a situation.” 

The  low  narrow  drawing-room,  enlarged  by 
two  quaint  projecting  windows,  with  lattices  wide 
open  on  a July  afternoon  to  the  scent  of  month- 
ly roses,  the  faint  murmurs  of  the  garden,  and 
the  occasional  rare  sound  of  hoofs  and  wheels 
seeming  to  clarify  the  succeeding  silence,  made 
rather  a crowded  lively  scene,  Rex  and  Anna 
being  added  to  the  usual  group  of  six.  Anna, 
always  a favorite  with  her  younger  cousins,  had 
much  to  tell  of  her  new  experience,  and  the  ac- 
quaintances she  had  made  in  London ; and  when 
on  her  first  visit  she  came  alone,  many  questions 
were  asked  her  about  Gwendolen’s  house  In 
Grosvenor  Square,  what  Gwendolen  herself  had 
said,  and  what  any  one  else  had  said  about 
Gwendolen.  Had  Anna  been  to  see  Gwendolen 
after  she  had  known  about  the  yacht  ? No : an 
answer  which  left  speculation  free  concerning 
every  thing  connected  with  that  interesting  un- 
known vessel  beyond  the  fact  that  Gwendolen 
had  written  just  before  she  set  out  to  say  that 
Mr.  Grand  court  and  she  were  going  yachting  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  again  from  Marseilles  to 
say  that  she  was  sure  to  like  the  yachting,  the 
cabins  were  very  elegant,  and  she  would  probably 
not  send  another  letter  till  she  had  written  quite 
a long  diary  filled  with  dittos.  Also,  this  move- 
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ment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grandcourt  had  been  men- 
tioned in  “the  newspaper;”  so  that  altogether 
this  new  phase  of  Gwendolen’s  exalted  life  made 
a striking  part  of  the  sisters’  romance,  the  book- 
devouring  Isabel  throwing  in  a Corsair  or  two  to 
make  an  adventure  that  might  end  well. 

But  when  Rex  was  present,  the  girls,  accord- 
ing to  instructions,  never  started  this  fascinating 
topic ; and  to-day  there  had  only  been  animated 
descriptions  of  the  Meyricks  and  their  extraordi- 
nary Jewish  friends,  which  caused  some  aston- 
ished questioning  from  minds  to  which  the  idea 
of  live  Jews,  out  of  a book,  suggested  a differ- 
ence deep  enough  to  be  almost  zoological,  as  of 
a strange  race  in  Pliny’s  Natural  History  that 
might  sleep  under  the  shade  of  its  own  ears. 
Bertha  could  not  imagine  what  Jews  believed 
now,  and  had  a dim  idea  that  they  rejected  the 
Old  Testament,  since  it  proved  the  New;  Miss 
Merry  thought  that  Mirah  and  her  brother  could 
“ never  have  been  properly  argued  with ;”  and  the 
amiable  Alice  did  not  mind  what  the  Jews  be- 
lieved, she  was  sure  she  “couldn’t  bear  them.” 
Mrs.  Davilow  corrected  her  by  saying  that  the 
great  Jewish  families  who  were  in  society  were 
quite  what  they  ought  to  be  both  in  London  and 
Paris,  but  admitted  that  the  commoner  uncon- 
verted Jews  were  objectionable;  and  Isabel  ask- 
ed whether  Mirah  talked  just  as  they  did,  or 
whether  you  might  be  with  her  and  not  find  out 
that  she  was  a Jewess. 

Rex,  who  had  no  partisanship  with  the  Israel- 
ites, having  made  a troublesome  acquaintance 
with  the  minutiae  of  their  ancient  history  in  the 
form  of  “ cram,”  was  amusing  himself  by  play- 
fully exaggerating  the  notion  of  each  speaker, 
while  Anna  begged  them  all  to  understand  that 
he  was  only  joking,  when  the  laughter  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  bringing  in  of  a letter  for  Mrs. 
Davilow.  A messenger  had  run  with  it  in  great 
haste  from  the  Rectory.  It  inclosed  a telegram, 
and  as  Mrs.  Davilow  read  and  re-read  it  in  si- 
lence and  agitation,  all  eyes  were  turned  on  her 
with  anxiety,  but  no  one  dared  to  speak.  Look- 
ing up  at  last  and  seeing  the  young  faces  “ paint- 
ed with  fear,”  she  remembered  that  they  might 
be  imagining  something  worse  than  the  truth, 
something  like  her  own  first  dread  which  made 
her  unable  to  understand  what  was  written,  and 
she  said,  with  a sob  which  was  half  relief, 

“My  dears,  Mr.  Grandcourt — ” 8he  paused 
an  instant,  and  then  began  again — “ Mr.  Grand- 
court is  drowned.” 

Rex  started  up  as  if  a missile  had  been  sud- 
denly thrown  into  the  room.  He  could  not  help 
himself,  and  Anna’s  first  look  was  at  him.  But 
then,  gathering  some  self-command  while  Mrs. 
Davilow  was  reading  what  the  Rector  had  writ- 
ten on  the  inclosing  paper,  he  said, 

“ Can  I do  any  thing,  aunt  7 Ckn  I carry  any 
word  to  my  father  from  you  ?” 

“ Yes,  dear.  Tell  him  I will  be  ready — he  is 
very  good.  He  says  he  will  go  with  me  to  Gen- 
oa— he  will  be  here  at  half  past  six.  Jocosa 
and  Alice,  help  me  to  get  ready.  She  is  safe — 
Gwendolen  is  safe— but  she  must  be  ill.  I am 
sure  she  must  be  very  ill.  Rex  dear — Rex  and 
Anna — go  and  tell  your  father  I will  be  quite 
ready.  I would  not  for  the  world  lose  another 
night.  And  bless  him  for  being  ready  so  soon. 
I can  travel  night  and  day  till  we  get  there.” 

Rex  and  Anna  hurried  away  through  the  sun- 


shine which  was  suddenly  solemn  to  them,  with- 
out uttering  a word  to  each  other;  she  chiefly 
possessed  by  solicitude  about  any  re-opening  of 
his  wound,  he  struggling  with  a tumultuary  crowd 
of  thoughts  that  were  an  offense  against  his  bet- 
ter will.  The  oppression  being  undiminished 
when  they  were  at  the  Rectory  gate,  he  said, 

“Nannie,  I will  leave  you  to  Bay  every  thing  to 
my  father.  If  he  wants  me  immediately,  let  me 
know.  I shall  stay  in  the  shrubbery  for  ten  min- 
utes— only  ten  minutes.” 

Who  has  been  quite  free  from  egoistic  escapes 
of  the  imagination  picturing  desirable  conse- 
quences on  his  own  future  in  the  presence  of  an- 
other’s misfortune,  sorrow,  or  death  ? The  ex- 
pected promotion  or  legacy  is  the  common  type 
of  a temptation  which  makes  speech  and  even 
prayer  a severe  avoidance  of  the  most  insistent 
thoughts,  and  sometimes  raises  an  inward  shame, 
a self-distaste,  that  is  worse  than  any  other  form 
of  unpleasant  companionship.  In  Rex’s  nature 
the  shame  was  immediate,  and  overspread  like  an 
ugly  light  all  the  hurrying  images  of  what  might 
come,  which  thrust  themselves  in  with  the  idea 
that  Gwendolen  was  again  free — overspread  them, 
perhaps,  the  more  persistently  because  every  phan- 
tasm of  a hope  was  quickly  nullified  by  a more 
substantial  obstacle.  Before  the  vision  of  “ Gwen- 
dolen free”  rose  the  impassable  vision  of  “ Gwen- 
dolen rich,  exalted,  courted ;”  and  if  in  the  former 
time,  when  both  their  lives  were  fresh,  she  had 
turned  from  his  love  with  repugnance,  what  ground 
was  there  for  supposing  that  her  heart  would  be 
more  open  to  him  in  the  future  ? 

These  thoughts,  which  he  wanted  to  master  and 
suspend,  were  like  a tumultuary  ringing  of  oppos- 
ing chimes  that  he  could  not  escape  from  by  run- 
ning. During  the  last  year  he  had  brought  him- 
self into  a state  of  calm  resolve,  and  now  it  seemed 
that  three  words  had  been  enough  to  undo  all 
that  difficult  work,  and  cast  him  back  into  the 
wretched  fluctuations  of  a longing  which  he  rec- 
ognized as  simply  perturbing  and  hopeless.  And 
at  this  moment  the  activity  of  such  longing  had  an 
untimeliness  that  made  it  repulsive  to  his  better 
self.  Excuse  poor  Rex : it  was  not  much  more 
than  eighteen  months  since  he  had  been  laid  low 
by  an  archer  who  sometimes  touches  his  arrow 
with  a subtle,  lingering  poison.  The  disappoint- 
ment of  a youthful  passion  has  effects  as  incal- 
culable as  those  of  small-pox,  which  may  make 
one  person  plain  and  a genius,  another  less  plain 
and  more  foolish,  another  plain  without  detri- 
ment to  his  folly,  and  leave  perhaps  the  majority 
without  obvious  change.  Every  thing  depends — 
not  on  the  mere  fact  of  disappointment,  but— on 
the  nature  affected  and  the  force  that  stirs  it.  In 
Rex’s  well-endowed  nature,  brief  as  the  hope  had 
been,  the  passionate  stirring  had  gone  deep,  and 
the  effect  of  disappointment  was  revolutionary, 
though  fraught  with  a beneficent  new  order  which 
retained  most  of  the  old  virtues : in  certain  re- 
spects he  believed  that  it  had  finally  determined 
the  bias  and  color  of  his  life.  Now,  however,  it 
seemed  that  his  inward  peace  was  hardly  more 
stable  than  that  of  republican  Florence,  and  his 
heart  no  better  than  the  alarm-bell  that  made 
work  slack  and  tumult  busy. 

Rex’s  love  had  been  of  that  sudden,  penetra- 
ting, clinging  sort  which  the  ancients  knew  and 
sung,  and  in  singing  made  a fashion  of  talk  for 
many  moderns  whose  experience  has  been  by  no 
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means  of  a fiery,  daemonic  character.  To  have 
the  consciousness  suddenly  steeped  with  anoth- 
er’s personality,  to  have  the  strongest  inclinations 
possessed  by  an  image  which  retains  its  domi- 
nance in  spite  of  change  and  apart  from  worthi- 
ness— nay,  to  feel  a passion  which  clings  the  faster 
for  the  tragic  pangs  inflicted  by  a cruel,  recog- 
nized unworthiness — is  a phase  of  love  which  in 
the  feeble  and  common-minded  has  a repulsive 
likeness  to  a blind  animalism  insensible  to  the 
higher  sway  of  moral  affinity  or  heaven-lit  ad- 
miration. But  when  this  attaching  force  is  pres- 
ent in  a nature  not  of  brutish  unmodifiableness, 
but  of  a human  dignity  that  can  risk  itself  safely, 
it  may  even  result  in  a devotedness  not  unfit  to 
be  called  divine  in  a higher  Bense  than  the  ancient. 
Phlegmatic  rationality  stares  and  shakes  its  head 
at  these  unaccountable  prepossessions,  but  they 
exist  as  undeniably  as  the  winds  and  waves,  de- 
termining here  a wreck  and  there  a triumphant 
voyage. 

This  sort  of  passion  had  nested  in  the  sweet- 
natured,  strong  Rex,  and  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  its  companionship,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
object  supremely  dear,  stricken  dumb  and  help- 
less, and  turning  all  the  future  of  tenderness  into 
a shadow  of  the  past.  But  he  had  also  made  up 
his  mind  that  his  life  was  not  to  be  pauperized 
because  he  had  had  to  renounce  one  sort  of  joy ; 
rather,  he  had  begun  life  again  with  a new  count- 
ing up  of  the  treasures  that  remained  to  him,  and 
he  had  even  felt  a release  of  power  such  as  may 
come  from  ceasing  to  be  afraid  of  your  own  neck. 

And  now,  here  he  was  pacing  the  shrubbery, 
angry  with  himself  that  the  sense  of  irrevoca- 
bleness in  his  lot,  which  ought  in  reason  to  have 
been  as  strong  as  ever,  had  been  shaken  by  a 
change  of  circumstances  that  could  make  no 
change  in  relation  to  him.  He  told  himself  the 
truth  quite  roughly : 

“She  would  never  love  me;  and  that  is  not 
the  question — I could  never  approach  her  as  a 
lover  in  her  present  position.  I am  exactly  of 
no  consequence  at  all,  and  am  not  likely  to  be  of 
much  consequence  till  my  head  is  turning  gray. 
But  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ? She  would  not 
have  me  on  any  terms,  and  I would  not  ask  her. 
It  is  a meanness  to  be  thinking  about  it  now — 
no  better  than  lurking  about  the  battle-field  to 
strip  the  dead ; but  there  never  was  more  gra- 
tuitous sinning.  I have  nothing  to  gain  there — 
absolutely  nothing.  Then  why  can’t  I face  the 
facts,  and  behave  as  they  demand,  instead  of 
leaving  my  father  to  suppose  that  there  are  mat- 
ters he  can’t  speak  to  me  about,  though  I might 
be  useful  in  them  ?” 

That  last  thought  made  one  wave  with  the  im- 
pulse that  sent  Rex  walking  firmly  into  the  house 
and  through  the  open  door  of  the  study,  where 
he  saw  his  father  packing  a traveling-desk. 

“ Can  I be  of  any  use,  Sir  ?”  said  Rex,  with 
rallied  courage,  as  his  father  looked  up  at  him. 

“ Yes,  my  boy : when  I am  gone,  just  see  to 
my  letters,  and  answer  where  necessary,  and  send 
me  word  of  every  thing.  Dymock  will  manage 
the  parish  very  well,  and  you  will  stay  with  your 
mother,  or,  at  least,  go  up  and  down  again,  till  I 
come  back,  whenever  that  may  be.” 

“ You  will  hardly  be  very  long,  Sir,  I suppose,” 
said  Rex,  beginning  to  strap  a railway  rug. 
“You  will  perhaps  bring  my  cousin  back  to  En- 
gland ?”  He  forced  himself  to  speak  of  Gwen- 


dolen for  the  first  time,  and  the  Rector  noticed 
the  epoch  with  satisfaction. 

“ That  depends,”  he  answered,  taking  the  sub- 
ject as  a matter  of  course  between  them.  “ Per- 
haps her  mother  may  stay  there  with  her,  and  I 
may  come  back  very  soon.  This  telegram  leaves 
us  in  an  ignorance  which  is  rather  anxious.  But 
no  doubt  the  arrangements  of  the  will  lately 
made  are  satisfactory,  and  there  may  possibly  be 
an  heir  yet  to  be  born.  In  any  case,  I feel  con- 
fident that  Gwendolen  will  be  liberally — I should 
expect,  splendidly — provided  for.” 

“ It  must  have  been  a great  shock  for  her,” 
said  Rex,  getting  more  resolute  after  the  first 
twinge  had  been  borne.  “I  suppose  he  was  a 
devoted  husband.” 

“ No  doubt  of  it,”  said  the  Rector,  in  his  most 
decided  manner.  “Few  men  of  his  position 
would  have  come  forward  as  he  did  under  the 
circumstances.” 

Rex  had  never  seen  Grandcourt,  had  never  heard 
any  thing  about  him  from  any  one  of  the  family, 
and  knew  nothing  of  Gwendolen’s  flight  from  her 
suitor  to  Leubronn.  He  only  knew  that  Grand- 
court,  being  very  much  in  love  with  her,  had  made 
her  an  offer  in  the  first  weeks  of  her  sudden  pov- 
erty, and  had  behaved  very  handsomely  in  pro- 
viding for  her  mother  and  sisters.  That  was  all 
very  natural,  and  what  Rex  himself  would  have 
liked  to  do.  Grandcourt  had  been  a lucky  fel- 
low, and  had  had  some  happiness  before  he  got 
drowned.  Yet  Rex  wondered  much  whether 
Gwendolen  had  been  in  love  with  the  successful 
suitor,  or  had  only  forborne  to  tell  him  that  she 
hated  being  made  love  to. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

“ I count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy 
As  in  a soul  remembering  my  good  mends.” 

-SBiXBRAlX 

Sir  Hugo  Mjlllinger  was  not  so  prompt  in 
starting  for  Genoa  as  Mr.  Gascoigne  had  been, 
and  Deronda  on  all  accounts  would  not  take  his 
departure  till  he  had  seen  the  Baronet  There 
was  not  only  Grandcourt’s  death,  but  also  the 
late  crisis  in  his  own  life,  to  make  reasons  why 
his  oldest  friend  would  desire  to  have  the  unre- 
strained communication  of  speech  with  him,  for 
in  writing  he  had  not  felt  able  to  give  any  details 
concerning  the  mother  who  had  come  and  gone 
like  an  apparition.  It  was  not  till  the  fifth  even- 
ing that  Deronda,  according  to  telegram,  waited 
for  Sir  Hugo  at  the  station,  where  he  was  to  arrive 
between  eight  and  nine ; and  while  he  was  look- 
ing forward  to  the  sight  of  the  kind,  familiar  face, 
which  was  part  of  his  earliest  memories,  something 
like  a smile,  in  spite  of  his  late  tragic  experience, 
might  have  been  detected  in  his  eyes  and  the 
curve  of  his  lips  at  the  idea  of  Sir  Hugo’s  pleasure 
in  being  now  master  of  his  estates,  able  to  leave 
them  to  his  daughters,  or  at  least — according  to 
a view  of  inheritance  which  had  just  been  strong- 
ly impressed  on  Deronda’s  imagination — to  take 
make-shift  feminine  offspring  as  intermediate  to 
a satisfactory  heir  in  a grandson.  We  should  be 
churlish  creatures  if  we  could  have  no  joy  in  our 
fellow-mortals’  joy  unless  it  were  in  agreement 
with  our  theory  of  righteous  distribution  and  our 
highest  ideal  of  human  good ; what  sour  corners 
our  mouths  would  get — our  eyes,  jrhat  frozen 
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glances  I and  all  the  while  our  own  possessions 
and  desires  would  not  exactly  adjust  themselves 
to  our  ideal.  We  must  have  some  comradeship 
with  imperfection ; and  it  is,  happily,  possible  to 
feel  gratitude  even  where  we  discern  a mistake 
that  may  have  been  injurious,  the  vehicle  of  the 
mistake  being  an  affectionate  intention  prosecuted 
through  a lifetime  of  kindly  offices.  Deronda’s 
feeling  and  judgment  were  strongly  against  the 
action  of  Sir  Hugo  in  making  himself  the  agent 
of  a falsity— yes,  a falsity:  he  could  give  no 
milder  name  to  the  concealment  under  which  he 
had  been  reared.  But  the  Baronet  had  probably 
had  no  clear  knowledge  concerning  the  mother’s 
breach  of  trust,  and  with  his  light,  easy  way  of 
taking  life,  had  held  it  a reasonable  preference 
in  her  that  her  son  should  be  made  an  English 
gentleman,  seeing  that  she  had  the  eccentricity  of 
not  caring  to  part  from  her  child,  and  be  to  him 
as  if  she  were  not  Daniel’s  affectionate  grati- 
tude toward  Sir  Hugo  made  him  wish  to  find 
grounds  of  excuse  rather  than  blame ; for  it  is 
as  possible  to  be  rigid  in  principle  and  tender 
in  blame  as  it  is  to  suffer  from  the  sight  of  things 
hung  awry  and  yet  to  be  patient  with  the  hanger 
who  sees  amiss.  If  Sir  Hugo  in  his  bachelorhood 
had  teen  beguiled  into  regarding  children  chiefly 
as  a product  intended  to  make  life  more  agreeable 
to  the  full-grown,  whose  convenience  alone  was  to 
be  consulted  in  the  disposal  of  them — why,  he 
had  shared  an  assumption  which,  if  not  formally 
avowed,  was  massively  acted  on  at  that  date  of 
the  world’s  history ; and  Deronda,  with  all  his 
keen  memory  of  the  painful  inward  struggle  he 
had  gone  through  in  his  boyhood,  was  able  also  to 
remember  the  many  signs  that  his  experience  had 
been  entirely  shut  out  from  Sir  Hugo’s  conception. 
Ignorant  kindness  may  have  the  effect  of  cruelty ; 
but  to  be  angry  with  it  as  if  it  were  direct  cruelty 
would  be  an  ignorant  wnkindness,  the  most  re- 
mote from  Deronda’s  large  imaginative  lenience 
toward  others.  And  perhaps  now,  after  the 
searching  scenes  of  the  last  ten  days,  in  which 
the  curtain  had  been  lifted  for  him  from  the  se- 
crets of  lives  unlike  his  own,  he  was  more  than 
ever  disposed  to  check  that  rashness  of  indigna- 
tion or  resentment  which  has  an  unpleasant  like- 
ness to  the  love  of  punishing.  When  he  saw 
Sir  Hugo’s  familiar  figure  descending  from  the 
railway  carriage,  the  life-long  affection,  which 
had  been  well  accustomed  to  make  excuses,  flow- 
ed in  and  submerged  all  newer  knowledge  that 
might  have  seemed  fresh  ground  for  blame. 

“Well,  Dan,”  said  Sir  Hugo,  with  a serious 
fervor,  grasping  Deronda’s  hand.  He  uttered  no 
other  words  of  greeting ; there  was  too  strong  a 
rush  of  mutual  consciousness.  The  next  thing 
was  to  give  orders  to  the  courier,  and  then  to 
propose  walking  slowly  in  the  mild  evening,  there 
being  no  hurry  to  get  to  the  hotel. 

“ I have  taken  my  journey  easily,  and  am  in 
exoellent  condition,”  he  said,  as  he  and  Deronda 
came  out  under  the  starlight,  which  was  still 
faint  with  the  lingering  sheen  of  day.  44  I didn’t 
hurry  in  setting  off,  because  I wanted  to  inquire 
into  things  a little,  and  so  I got  sight  of  your 
letter  to  Lady  Mallinger  before  I started.  But 
now,  how  is  the  widow  ?” 

44  Getting  calmer,”  said  Deronda.  44  She  seems 
to  be  escaping  the  bodily  illness  that  one  might 
have  feared  for  her  after  her  plunge  and  terri- 
ble excitement  Her  unde  and  mother  came 


two  dayB  ago,  and  she  is  being  well  taken  care 
of.” 

44  Any  prospect  of  an  heir  being  bom  ?” 

44  From  what  Mr.  Gascoigne  said  to  me,  I con- 
clude not.  He  spoke  as  if  it  were  a question 
whether  the  widow  would  have  the  estates  for 
her  life.” 

44  It  will  not  be  much  of  a wrench  to  her  affec- 
tions, I fancy,  this  loss  of  the  husband  ?”  said 
Sir  Hugo,  looking  round  at  Deronda. 

44  The  suddenness  of  the  death  has  been  a great 
blow  to  her,”  said  Deronda,  quietly  evading  the 
question. 

44 1 wonder  whether  Grandoourt  gave  her  any 
notion  what  were  the  provisions  of  his  will?” 
said  Sir  Hugo. 

44  Do  you  know  what  they  are,  Sir  ?”  parried 
Deronda. 

44  Yes,  I do,”  said  the  Baronet,  quickly.  44  Gad ! 
if  there  is  no  prospect  of  a legitimate  heir,  he  has 
left  every  thing  to  a boy  he  had  by  a Mrs.  G lasher ; 
you  know  nothing  about  the  affair,  I suppose, 
but  she  was  a sort  of  wife  to  him  for  a good 
many  years,  and  there  are  three  older  children — 
girls.  The  boy  is  to  take  his  father’s  name ; he 
is  Henleigh  already,  and  he  is  to  be  Henleigh 
Mallinger  Grandcourt  The  Mallinger  will  be  of 
no  use  to  him,  I am  happy  to  say ; but  the  young 
dog  will  have  more  than  enough,  with  his  four- 
teen years’  minority — no  need  to  have  had  holes 
filled  up  with  my  fifty  thousand  for  Diplow 
that  he  had  no  right  to;  and  meanwhile  my 
beauty,  the  young  widow,  is  to  put  up  with  a poor 
two  thousand  a year  and  the  house  at  Gadsmere 
— a nice  kind  of  banishment  for  her  if  she  chose 
to  shut  herself  up  there,  which  I don’t  think  she 
will  The  boy’s  mother  has  been  living  there  of 
late  years.  I’m  perfectly  disgusted  with  Grand- 
court. I don’t  know  that  I’m  obliged  to  think 
the  better  of  him  because  he’s  drowned,  though, 
so  far  as  my  affairs  are  concerned,  nothing  in 
this  life  became  him  like  the  leaving  it.” 

44  In  my  opinion  he  did  wrong  when  he  married 
this  wife — not  in  leaving  his  estates  to  the  son,” 
said  Deronda,  rather  dryly. 

44 1 say  nothing  against  his  leaving  the  land  to 
the  lad,”  said  Sir  Hugo ; 44  but  since  he  had  mar- 
ried this  girl,  he  ought  to  have  given  her  a hand- 
some provision,  such  as  she  could  live  on  in  a 
style  fitted  to  the  rank  he  had  raised  her  to.  She 
ought  to  have  had  four  or  five  thousand  a year 
and  the  London  house  for  her  life;  that’s  what  I 
should  have  done  for  her.  I suppose,  as  she  was 
penniless,  her  friends  couldn't  stand  out  for  a 
settlement,  else  it’s  ill  trusting  to  the  will  a man 
may  make  after  he’s  married.  Even  a wise  man 
generally  lets  some  folly  ooze  out  of  him  in  his 
will — my  father  did,  I know ; and  if  a fellow  has 
any  spite  or  tyranny  m him,  he's  likely  to  bottle 
off  a good  deal  for  keeping  in  that  sort  of  docu- 
ment It’s  quite  clear  Grandcourt  meant  that 
his  death  should  put  an  extinguisher  on  his  wife, 
if  she  bore  him  no  heir.” 

44  And,  in  the  other  case,  I suppose  every  tiling 
would  have  been  reverse-illegitimacy  would 
have  had  the  extinguisher?”  said  Deronda,  with 
some  scorn. 

44  Precisely — Gadsmere  and  the  two  thousand. 
It’s  queer.  One  nuisance  is  that  Grandcourt  has 
made  me  an  executor;  but  seeing  he  was  the  son 
of  my  only  brother,  I oan’t  refuse  to  act  And  I 
shall  mind  it  less  if  I can  be  of  any  use  to  the 
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widow.  Lush  thinks  she  was  not  in  ignorance 
about  the  family  under  the  rose,  and  the  purport 
of  the  will.  He  hints  that  there  was  no  very 
good  understanding  between  the  couple.  But  I 
fancy  you  are  the  man  who  knew  most  about 
what  Mrs.  Grandcourt  felt  or  did  not  feel — eh, 
Dan  ?”  Sir  Hugo  did  not  put  this  question  with 
his  usual  jocoseness,  but  rather  with  a lowered 
tone  of  interested  inquiry;  and  Deronda  felt  that 
any  evasion  would  be  misinterpreted.  He  an- 
swered, gravely : 

w She  was  certainly  not  happy.  They  were  un- 
suited  to  each  other.  But  as  to  the  disposal  of 
the  property — from  all  I have  seen  of  her,  I should 
predict  that  she  will  be  quite  contented  with  it.” 

41  Then  she  is  not  much  like  the  rest  of  her  sex ; 
that’s  all  I can  say,”  said  Sir  Hugo,  with  a slight 
shrug.  44  However,  she  ought  to  be  something  ex- 
traordinary, for  there  must  be  an  entanglement 
between  your  horoscope  and  hers— eh?  When 
that  tremendous  telegram  came,  the  first  thing 
Lady  Mallinger  said  was, 4 How  very  strange  that 
it  should  be  Daniel  who  sends  it  1’  But  I have 
had  something  of  the  same  sort  in  my  own  life. 
I was  once  at  a foreign  hotel  where  a lady  had 
been  left  by  her  husband  without  money.  When 
I heard  of  it,  and  came  forward  to  help  her,  who 
should  she  be  but  an  early  flame  of  mine,  who 
had  been  fool  enough  to  marry  an  Austrian  bar- 
on with  a long  mustache  and  short  affection? 
But  it  was  an  affair  of  my  own  that  called  me 
there— nothing  to  do  with  knight-errantry,  any 
more  than  your  coming  to  Genoa  had  to  do  with 
the  Grandcourts.” 

There  was  silence  for  a little  while.  Sir  Hugo 
had  begun  to  talk  of  the  Grandcourts  as  the  less 
difficult  subject  between  himself  and  Deronda ; 
but  they  were  both  wishing  to  overcome  a reluc- 
tance to  perfect  frankness  on  the  events  which 
touched  their  relation  to  each  other.  Deronda 
felt  that  his  letter,  after  the  first  interview  with 
his  mother,  had  been  rather  a thickening  than  a 
breaking  of  the  ice,  and  that  he  ought  to  wait  for 
the  first  opening  to  come  from  Sir  Hugo.  Just 
when  they  were  about  to  lose  sight  of  the  port, 
the  Baronet  turned,  and  pausing  as  if  to  get  a last 
view,  said,  in  a tone  of  more  serious  feeling, 

44  And  about  the  main  business  of  your  coming 
to  Genoa,  Dan  ? You  have  not  been  deeply  pain- 
ed by  any  thing  you  have  learned,  I hope  ? There 
is  nothing  that  you  feel  need  change  your  posi- 
tion in  any  way  ? You  know,  whatever  happens 
to  you  must  always  be  of  importance  to  me.” 

44 1 desire  to  meet  your  goodness  by  perfect  con- 
fidence, Sir,”  said  Deronda.  44  But  I can’t  answer 
those  questions  truly  by  a simple  yes  or  no. 
Much  that  I have  heard  about  the  past  has  pain- 
ed me.  And  it  has  been  a pain  to  meet  and  part 
with  my  mother,  in  her  suffering  state,  as  I have 
been  compelled  to  do.  But  it  is  no  pain — it  is 
rather  a clearing  up  of  doubts  for  which  I am 
thankful, — to  know  my  parentage.  As  to  the  ef- 
fect on  my  position,  there  will  be  no  change  in 
my  gratitude  to  you,  Sir,  for  the  fatherly  care 
and  affection  you  have  always  shown  me.  But 
to  know  that  I was  born  a Jew  may  have  a mo- 
mentous influence  on  my  life,  which  I am  hardly 
able  to  tell  you  of  at  present.” 

Deronda  spoke  the  last  sentence  with  a resolve 
that  overcame  some  diffidence.  He  felt  that  the 
difference  between  Sir  Hugo’s  nature  and  his  own 
would  have,  by-and-by,  to  disclose  itself  more 


markedly  than  had  ever  yet  been  needfuL  The 
Baronet  gave  him  a quick  glance,  and  turned  to 
walk  on.  After  a few  moments’  silence,  in  which 
he  had  reviewed  all  the  material  in  his  memory 
which  would  enable  him  to  interpret  Deronda’s 
words,  he  said, 

44 1 have  long  expected  something  remarkable 
from  you,  Dan ; but,  for  God’s  sake,  don’t  go  into 
any  eccentricities ! I can  tolerate  any  man’s  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  but  let  him  tell  it  me  without 
getting  himself  up  as  a lunatic.  At  this  6tage  of 
the  world,  if  a man  wants  to  be  taken  seriously, 
he  must  keep  clear  of  melodrama.  Don’t  misun- 
derstand me.  I am  not  suspecting  you  of  setting 
up  any  lunacy  on  your  own  account.  I only  think 
you  might  easily  be  led  arm  in  arm  with  a lunatic, 
especially  if  he  wanted  defending.  You  have  a 
passion  for  people  who  are  pelted,  Dan.  I’m  sorry 
for  them  too ; but  so  far  as  company  goes,  it’s  a 
bad  ground  of  selection.  However,  I don’t  ask 
you  to  anticipate  your  inclination  in  any  thing  you 
have  to  tell  me.  When  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  a course  that  requires  money,  I have  some  six- 
teen thousand  pounds  that  have  been  accumula- 
ting for  you  over  and  above  what  you  have  been 
having  the  interest  of  as  income.  And  now  I am 
come,  I suppose  you  want  to  get  back  to  England 
as  soon  as  you  can  ?” 

44 1 must  go  first  to  Mainz  to  get  away  a chest 
of  my  grandfather’s,  and  perhaps  to  see  a friend 
of  his,”  said  Deronda.  44  Although  the  chest  has 
been  lying  there  these  .twenty  years,  I have  an 
unreasonable  sort  of  nervous  eagerness  to  get  it 
away  under  my  care,  as  if  it  were  more  likely  now 
than  before  that  something  might  happen  to  it. 
And  perhaps  I am  the  more  uneasy  because  I lin- 
gered after  my  mother  left,  instead  of  setting  out 
immediately.  Yet  I can’t  regret  that  I was  here 
— else  Mrs.  Grandcourt  would  have  had  none  but 
servants  to  act  for  her.” 

44  Yes,  yes,”  said  Sir  Hugo,  with  a flippancy 
which  was  an  escape  of  some  vexation  hidden 
under  his  more  serious  speech ; 44 1 hope  you  are 
not  going  to  set  a dead  Jew  above  a living  Chris- 
tian.” 

Deronda  colored,  and  repressed  a retort.  They 
were  just  turning  into  the  Italia. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

44  But  I shall  say  no  more  of  this  at  this  time ; for  this 
Is  to  be  felt  and  not  to  be  talked  of ; and  they  who 
never  touched  It  wilh  their  fingers  may  secretly  per- 
haps laugh  at  it  in  their  hearts  and  be  pever  the  wiser.” 
— Jkskmt  Taylor. 

The  Roman  Emperor  in  the  legend  put  to  death  ten 
learned  Israelites  to  avenge  the  sale  of  Joseph  by  his 
brethren.  And  there  have  always  been  enough  of  his 
kidney*  whose  piety  lies  in  punishing,  who  can  see  the 
justice  of  grudges  but  not  ot  gratitude.  For  you  shall 
never  convince  the  stronger  feeling  that  it  hath  not  the 
stronger  reason,  or  incline  him  who  hath  no  love  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  good  ground  for  loving : as  we  may 
learn  from  the  order  of  word-making,  wherein  lo ve  pre- 
cedeth  lovable. 

When  Deronda  presented  his  letter  at  the  bank- 
ing house  in  the  Schuster  Straw  at  Mainz,  and 
asked  for  Joseph  Kalonymos,  he  was  presently 
shown  into  an  inner  room  where,  seated  at  a 
table  arranging  open  letters,  was  the  white-beard- 
ed man  whom  he  had  seen  the  year  before  in  the 
synagogue  at  Frankfort  He  wore  his  hat — it 
seemed  to  be  the  same  old  felt  hat  as  before — 
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and  near  him  was  a packed  portmanteau  with  a 
wrap  and  overcoat  upon  it  On  seeing  Deronda 
enter  he  rose,  but  did  not  advance  or  put  out 
his  hand.  Looking  at  him  with  small  penetrating 
eyes  which  glittered  like  black  gems  in  the  midst 
of  his  yellowish  face  and  white  hair,  he  said,  in 
German, 

“ Good ! It  is  now  you  who  seek  me,  young 
man.” 

“Yes;  I seek  you  with  gratitude,  as  a friend 
of  my  grandfather’s,”  said  Deronda ; 44  and  I am 
under  an  obligation  to  you  for  giving  yourself 
much  trouble  on  my  account.”  He  spoke  with- 
out difficulty  in  that  liberal  language  which  takes 
many  strange  accents  to  its  maternal  bosom. 

Ealonymos  now  put  out  his  hand  and  said,  cor- 
dially, 44  So— you  are  no  longer  angry  at  being 
something  more  than  an  Englishman  ?” 

“On  the  contrary.  I thank  you  heartily  for 
helping  to  save  me  from  remaining  in  ignorance 
of  my  parentage,  and  for  taking  care  of  the  chest 
that  my  grandfather  left  in  trust  for  me.” 

. “Sit  down,  sit  down,”  said  Ealonymos,  in  a 
quick  under-tone,  seating  himself  again,  and  point- 
ing to  a chair  near  him.  Then  deliberately  lay- 
ing aside  his  hat  and  showing  a head  thickly 
covered  with  white  hair,  he  stroked  and  clutched 
his  beard  while  he  looked  examiningly  at  the 
young  face  before  him.  The  moment  wrought 
strongly  on  Deronda’s  imaginative  susceptibility : 
in  the  presence  of  one  linked  still  in  zealous  friend- 
ship with  the  grandfather  whose  hope  had  yearn- 
ed toward  him  when  he  was  unborn,  and  who 
though  dead  was  yet  to  speak  with  him  in  those 
written  memorials  which,  says  Milton,  44  contain 
a potency  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that 
soul  whose  progeny  they  are,”  he  seemed  to  him- 
self to  be  touching  the  electric  chain  of  his  own 
ancestry;  and  he  bore  the  scrutinizing  look  of 
Ealonymos  with  a delighted  awe,  something  like 
what  one  feels  in  the  solemn  commemoration  of 
acts  done  long  ago  but  still  telling  markedly  on 
the  life  of  to-day.  Impossible  for  men  of  duller 
fibre — men  whose  affection  is  not  ready  to  diffuse 
itself  through  the  wide  travel  of  imagination,  to 
comprehend,  perhaps  even  to  credit,  this  sensibil- 
ity of  Deronda's ; but  it  subsisted,  like  their  own 
dullness,  notwithstanding  their  lack  of  belief  in 
it,  and  it  gave  his  face  an  expression  which  seem- 
ed very  satisfactory  to  the  observer. 

He  said  in  Hebrew,  quoting  from  one  of  the 
fine  hymns  in  the  Hebrew  liturgy, 44  As  Thy  good- 
ness has  been  great  to  the  former  generations, 
even  so  may  it  be  to  the  latter.”  Then  after 
pausing  a little  he*  began,  “ Young  man,  I rejoice 
that  I was  not  yet  set  off  again  on  my  travels, 
and  that  you  are  come  in  time  for  me  to  see  the 
image  of  my  friend  as  he  was  in  his  youth — no 
longer  perverted  from  the  fellowship  of  your  peo- 
ple— no  longer  shrinking  in  proud  wrath  from 
the  touch  of  him  who  seemed  to  be  claiming  you 
as  a Jew.  You  come  with  thankfulness  yourself 
to  claim  the  kindred  and  heritage  that  wicked 
contrivance  would  have  robbed  you  of.  You 
come  with  a willing  soul  to  declare,  4 1 am  the 
grandson  of  Daniel  Charisi.’  Is  it  not  so  ?” 

“ Assuredly  it  is,”  said  Deronda.  44  But  let  me 
say  that  I should  at  no  time  have  been  inclined 
to  treat  a Jew  with  incivility  simply  because  he 
was  a Jew.  You  can  understand  that  I shrank 
from  saying  to  a stranger, 4 1 know  nothing  of  my 
mother.’” 


“ A sin ! a sin !”  said  Ealonymos,  putting  up  his 
hand  and  closing  his  eyes  in  disgust  44  A rob- 
bery of  our  people — as  when  our  youths  and 
maidens  were  reared  for  the  Roman  Edom.  But 
it  is  frustrated.  I have  frustrated  it.  When 
Daniel  Charisi — may  his  Rock  and  his  Redeemer 
guard  him ! — when  Daniel  Charisi  was  a stripling 
and  I was  a lad  little  above  his  shoulder,  we  made 
a solemn  vow  always  to  be  friends.  He  said, 4 Let 
us  bind  ourselves  with  duty,  as  if  we  were  sons 
of  the  same  mother.’  That  was  his  bent  from 
first  to  last — as  he  said,  to  fortify  his  soul  with 
bonds.  It  was  a saying  of  his, 4 Let  us  bind  love 
with  duty ; for  duty  is  the  love  of  law ; and  law 
is  the  nature  of  the  Eternal’  So  we  bound  our- 
selves. And  though  we  were  much  apart  in  our 
later  life,  the  bond  has  never  been  broken.  When 
he  was  dead,  they  Bought  to  rob  him ; but  they 
could  not  rob  him  of  me.  I rescued  that  remain- 
der of  him  which  he  had  prized  and  preserved 
for  his  offspring.  And  I have  restored  to  him 
the  offspring  they  had  robbed  him  of.  I will 
bring  you  the  chest  forthwith.” 

Ealonymos  left  the  room  for  a few  minutes, 
and  returned  with  a clerk  who  carried  the  chest, 
set  it  down  on  the  floor,  drew  off  a leather  cover, 
and  went  out  again.  It  was  not  very  large,  but 
was  made  heavy  by  ornamental  bracers  and  han- 
dles of  gilt  iron.  The  wood  was  beautifully  in- 
cised with  Arabic  lettering. 

44  So !”  said  Ealonymos,  returning  to  his  seat. 
44  And  here  is  the  curious  key,”  he  added,  taking 
it  from  a small  leathern  bag.  44  Bestow  it  care- 
fully. I trust  you  are  methodic  and  wary.”  He 
gave  Deronda  the  monitory  and  slightly  suspi- 
cious look  with  which  age  is  apt  to  commit  any 
object  to  the  keeping  of  youth. 

44 1 shall  be  more  careful  of  this  than  of  any 
other  property,”  said  Deronda,  smiling,  and  put- 
ting the  key  in  his  breast  pocket  44 1 never  be- 
fore possessed  any  thing  that  was  a sign  to  me  of 
so  much  cherished  hope  and  effort  And  I shall 
never  forget  that  the  effort  was  partly  yours. 
Have  you  time  to  tell  me  more  of  my  grandfather  ? 
Or  shall  I be  trespassing  in  staying  longer  ?” 

44  Stay  yet  a while.  In  an  hour  and  eighteen 
minutes  I start  for  Trieste,”  said  Ealonymos, 
looking  at  his  watch,  “and  presently  my  sons 
will  expect  my  attention.  Will  you  let  me  make 
you  known  to  them,  so  that  they  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  showing  hospitality  to  my  friend’s 
grandson  ? They  dwell  here  in  ease  and  luxury, 
though  I choose  to  be  a wanderer.” 

44 1 shall  be  glad  if  you  will  commend  me  to 
their  acquaintance  for  some  future  opportunity,” 
said  Deronda.  44  There  are  pressing  claims  call- 
ing me  to  England — friends  who  may  be  much 
in  need  of  my  presence.  I have  been  kept  away 
from  them  too  long  by  unexpected  circumstances. 
But  to  know  more  of  you  and  your  family  would 
be  motive  enough  to  bring  me  again  to  Mainz.” 

44  Good ! Me  you  will  hardly  find,  for  I am 
beyond  my  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  I am 
a wanderer,  carrying  my  shroud  with  me.  But 
my  sons  and  their  children  dwell  here  in  wealth 
and  unity.  The  days  are  changed  for  us  in  Mainz 
since  our  people  were  slaughtered  wholesale  if 
they  wouldn’t  be  baptized  wholesale:  they  are 
changed  for  us  since  Earl  the  Great  fetched  my 
ancestors  from  Italy  to  bring  some  tincture  of 
knowledge  to  our  rough  German  brethren.  I and 
my  contemporaries  have  had  to  fight  for  it,  too. 
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Our  youth  fell  on  evil  days;  but  this  we  have 
won : we  increase  our  wealth  in  safety,  and  the 
learning  of  all  Germany  is  fed  and  fattened  by 
Jewish  brains — though  they  keep  not  always  their 
Jewish  hearts.  Have  you  been  left  altogether 
ignorant  of  your  people’s  life,  young  man  ?” 

“ No,”  said  Deronda ; 44 1 have  lately,  before  I 
had  any  true  suspicion  of  my  parentage,  been  led 
to  study  every  thing  belonging  to  their  history 
with  more  interest  than  any  other  subject.  It 
turns  out  that  I have  been  making  myself  ready 
to  understand  my  grandfather  a little.”  He  was 
anxious  lest  the  time  should  be  consumed  before 
this  circuitous  course  of  talk  could  lead  them 
back  to  the  topic  he  most  cared  about  Age  does 
not  easily  distinguish  between  what  it  needs  to 
express  and  what  youth  needs  to  know— distance 
seeming  to  level  the  objects  of  memory;  and 
keenly  active  as  Joseph  Kalonymos  showed  him- 
self, an  inkstand  in  the  wrong  place  would  have 
hindered  his  imagination  from  getting  to  Beyrout : 
he  had  been  used  to  unite  restless  travel  with 
punctilious  observation.  But  Deronda’s  last  sen- 
tence answered  its  purpose. 

44  So — you  would  perhaps  have  been  such  a man 
as  he  if  your  education  had  not  hindered ; for  you 
are  like  him  in  features — yet  not  altogether,  young 
man.  He  had  an  iron  will  in  his  face : it  braced 
up  every  body  about  him.  When  he  was  quite 
young  he  had  already  got  one  deep  upright  line 
in  his  brow.  I see  none  of  that  in  you.  Daniel 
Charisi  used  to  say,  4 Better  a wrong  will  than 
a wavering ; better  a steadfast  enemy  than  an 
uncertain  friend;  better  a false  belief  than  no 
belief  at  all.’  What  he  despised  most  was  indif- 
ference. He  had  longer  reasons  than  I can  give 
you.” 

44  Yet  his  knowledge  was  not  narrow  ?”  said  De- 
ronda, with  a tacit  reference  to  the  usual  excuse 
for  indecision — that  it  comes  from  knowing  too 
much. 

“Narrow?  no,”  said  Kalonymos,  shaking  his 
head,  with  a compassionate  smile  44  From  his 
childhood  upward  he  drank  in  learning  as  easily 
as  the  plant  Sucks  up  water.  But  he  early  took 
to  medicine  and  theories  about  life  and  health. 
He  traveled  to  many  countries,  and  spent  much 
of  his  substance  in  seeing  and  knowing.  What 
he  used  to  insist  on  was  that  the  strength  and 
wealth  of  mankind  depended  on  the  balance  of 
separateness  and  communication,  and  he  was  bit- 
terly against  our  people  losing  themselves  among 
the  Gentiles  ; 4 It’s  no  better,’  said  he, 4 than  the 
many  sorts  of  grain  going  back  from  their  vari- 
ety into  sameness.’  He  mingled  all  sorts  of  learn- 
ing; and  in  that  he  was  like  our  Arabic  writers 
in  the  golden  time.  We  studied  together,  but  he 
went  beyond  me.  Though  we  were  bosom-friends, 
and  he  poured  himself  out  to  me,  we  were  as  dif- 
ferent as  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  bowl. 
I stood  up  for  no  notions  of  my  own:  I took 
Charisi’s  sayings  as  I took  the  shape  of  the  trees : 
they  were  there,  not  to  be  disputed  about  It 
came  to  the  same  thing  in  both  of  us : we  were 
both  faithful  Jews,  thankful  not  to  be  Gentiles. 
And  since  I was  a ripe  man  I have  been  what  I 
am  now,  for  all  but  age— loving  to  wander,  loving 
transactions,  loving  to  behold  all  things,  and  car- 
ing nothing  about  hardship.  Charisi  thought  con- 
tinually of  our  people’s  future : he  went  with  all 
his  soul  into  that  part  of  our  religion : I,  not  So 
we  have  freedom,  I am  content  Our  people  wan- 


dered before  they  were  driven.  Young  mtnt  when 
I am  in  the  East,  I lie  much  on  deck  and  watch 
the  greater  stars.  The  Bight  of  them  satisfies  me. 
I know  them  as  they  rise,  and  hunger  not  to  know 
more.  Charisi  was  satisfied  with  no  sight,  but 
pieced  it  out  with  what  had  been  before  and  what 
would  come  after.  Yet  we  loved  each  other,  and, 
as  he  said,  we  bound  our  love  with  duty ; we  sol- 
emnly pledged  ourselves  to  help  and  defend  each 
other  to  the  last  I have  fulfilled  my  pledge.” 
Here  Kalonymos  rose,  and  Deronda,  rising  also, 
said, 

44  And  in  being  faithful  to  him  you  have  caused 
justice  to  be  done  to  me.  It  would  have  been  a 
robbery  of  me  too  that  I should  never  have  known 
of  the  inheritance  he  had  prepared  for  me.  I 
thank  you  with  my  whole  soul” 

44  Be  worthy  of  him,  young  man.  What  is 
your  vocation  ?”  This  question  was  put  with  a 
quick  abruptness  which  embarrassed  Deronda, 
who  did  not  feel  it  quite  honest  to  allege  his  law- 
reading as  a vocation.  He  answered, 

44 1 can  not  say  that  I have  any.” 

44  Get  one,  get  one  The  Jew  must  be  diligent 
You  will  call  yourself  a Jew  and  profess  the  faith 
of  your  fathers?”  said  Kalonymos,  putting  his 
hand  on  Deronda’s  shoulder  and  looking  sharply 
in  his  face. 

44 1 shall  call  myself  a Jew,”  said  Deronda,  de- 
liberately, becoming  slightly  paler  under  the 
piercing  eyes  of  his  questioner.  44  But  I will  not 
say  that  I shall  profess  to  believe  exactly  as  my 
fathers  have  believed.  Our  fathers  themselves 
changed  the  horizon  of  their  belief  and  learned 
of  other  races.  But  I think  I can  maintain  my 
grandfather’s  notion  of  separateness  with  com- 
munication. I hold  that  my  first  duty  is  to  my 
own  people,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  to  be  done 
toward  restoring  or  perfecting  their  common  life, 
I shall  make  that  my  vocation.” 

It  happened  to  Deronda  at  that  moment,  as  it 
has  often  happened  to  others,  that  the  need  for 
speech  made  an  epoch  in  resolve.  His  respect 
for  the  questioner  would  not  let  him  decline  to 
answer,  and  by  the  necessity  to  answer  he  found 
out  the  truth  for  himself. 

“Ah,  you  argue  and  you  look  forward— you 
are  Daniel  Charisi’s  grandson,”  said  Kalonymos, 
adding  a benediction  in  Hebrew. 

With  that  they  parted ; and  almost  as  soon  as 
Deronda  was  in  London,  the  aged  man  was  again 
on  shipboard,  greeting  the  friendly  stars  without 
any  eager  curiosity. 


CHAPTER  LXL 

“Within  the  gentle  heart  Love  shelter*  him. 

As  birds  within  the  green  shade  of  the  grora. 

Before  the  gentle  heart,  in  Nature’s  scheme. 
Love  was  not,  nor  the  gentle  heart  ere  Love.” 

— Gcldo  Guijuoklli  (Rossetti's  Translation 

There  was  another  house  besides  the  white 
house  at  Pennicote,  another  breast  besides  Rex 
Gascoigne’s,  in  which  the  news  of  Grandooort’s 
death  caused  both  strong  agitation  and  the  ef- 
fort to  repress  it. 

It  was  Hans  Meyrick’s  habit  to  send  or  bring 
in  the  Times  for  his  mother’s  reading.  She  was 
a great  reader  of  news,  from  the  widest-reaching 
politics  to  the  list  of  marriages ; the  latter,  she 
said,  giving  her  the  pleasant  sense  of  finishing 
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the  fashionable  novels  without  having  read  themf 
and  seeing  the  heroes  and  heroines  happy  without 
knowing  what  poor  creatures  they  were.  On  a 
Wednesday,  there  were  reasons  why  Hans  always 
chose  to  bring  the  paper,  and  to  do  so  about  the 
time  that  Mirah  had  nearly  ended  giving  Mab 
her  weekly  lesson,  avowing  that  he  came  then 
because  he  wanted  to  hear  Mirah  sing.  But  on 
the  particular  Wednesday  now  in  question,  after 
entering  the  house  as  quietly  as  usual  with  his 
latch-key,  he  appeared  in  the  parlor,  shaking  the 
Times  aloft  with  a crackling  noise,  in  remorseless 
interruption  of  Mab’s  attempt  to  render  “ Lascia 
ch’  io  pianga”  with  a remote  imitation  of  her  teach- 
er. Piano  and  song  ceased  immediately : Mirah, 
who  had  been  playing  the  accompaniment,  invol- 
untarily started  up  and  turned  round,  the  crack- 
ling sound,  after  the  occasional  trick  of  sounds, 
having  seemed  to  her  something  thunderous; 
and  Mab  said, 

“ 0-o-oh,  Hans ! why  do  you  bring  a more  hor- 
rible noise  than  my  singing  ?” 

“ What  on  earth  is  the  wonderful  news  ?”  said 
Mrs.  Meyrick,  who  was  the  only  other  person  in 
the  room.  “Any  thing  about  Italy — any  thing 
about  the  Austrians  giving  up  Venice?” 

“ Nothing  about  Italy,  but  something  from  It- 
aly,” said  Hans,  with  a peculiarity  in  his  tone  and 
manner  which  set  his  mother  interpreting.  Im- 
agine how  some  of  us  feel  and  behave  when  an 
event,  not  disagreeable,  seems  to  be  confirming 
and  carrying  out  our  private  constructions.  We 
say,  “What  do  you  think?”  in  a pregnant  tone 
to  some  innocent  person  who  has  not  embarked 
his  wisdom  in  the  same  boat  with  ours,  and  finds 
our  information  flat. 

“Nothing  bad  ?”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  anxiously, 
thinking  immediately  of  Deronda;  and  Mirah’s 
heart  had  been  already  clutchqd  by  the  same 
thought. 

“ Not  bad  for  any  body  we  care  much  about,” 
said  Hans,  quickly ; “ rather  uncommonly  lucky, 
I think.  I never  knew  any  body  die  conveniently 
before.  Considering  what  a dear  gazelle  I am, 
I am  constantly  wondering  to  find  myself  alive.” 

“ Oh  me,  Hans !”  said  Mab,  impatiently,  “ if 
you  must  talk  of  yourself,  let  it  be  behind  your 
own  back.  What  is  it  that  has  happened  ?” 

“ Duke  Alphonso  is  Browned,  and  the  Duchess 
is  alive,  that's  all,”  said  Hans,  putting  the  paper 
before  Mrs.  Meyrick,  with  his  finger  against  a 
paragraph.  “But  more  than  all  is — Deronda 
was  at  Genoa  in  the  same  hotel  with  them,  and 
he  saw  her  brought  in  by  the  fishermen,  who  had 
got  her  out  of  the  water  time  enough  to  save  her 
from  any  harm.  It  seems  they  saw  her  jump  in 
after  her  husband — which  was  a less  judicious 
action  than  I should  have  expected  of  the  Duch- 
ess. However,  Deronda  is  a lucky  fellow  in  be- 
ing there  to  take  care  of  her.” 

Mirah  had  sunk  on  the  music-stool  again,  with 
her  eyelids  down  and  her  hands  tightly  clasped ; 
and  Mrs.  Meyrick,  giving  up  the  paper  to  Mab,  said, 

“ Poor  thing ! she  must  have  been  fond  of  her 
husband,  to  jump  in  after  him.” 

44  It  was  an  inadvertence — a little  absence  of 
mind,”  said  Hans,  creasing  his  face  roguishly, 
and  throwing  himself  into  a chair  not  far  from 
Mirah.  44  Who  can  be  fond  of  a jealous  barytone, 
with  freezing  glances,  always  singing  asides  ? — 
that  was  the  husband’s  rdfc,  depend  upon  H. 
Nothing  can  be  neater  than  his  getting  drowned. 
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The  Duchess  is  at  liberty  now  to  marry  a man 
with  a fine  head  of  hair,  and  glances  that  will 
melt  instead  of  freezing  her.  And  I shall  be  in- 
vited to  the  wedding.” 

Here  Mirah  started  from  her  sitting  posture, 
and  fixing  her  eyes  on  Hans  with  an  angry  gleam 
in  them,  she  said,  in  the  deeply  shaken  voice  of 
indignation, 

44  Mr.  Hans,  you  ought  not  to  speak  in  that 
way.  Mr.  Deronda  would  not  like  you  to  speak 
so.  Why  will  you  say  he  is  lucky — why  will 
you  use  words  of  that  sort  about  life  and  death 
— when  what  is  life  to  one  is  death  to  another  ? 
How  do  you  know  it  would  be  lucky  if  he  loved 
Mrs.  Grandcourt  ? It  might  be  a great  evil  to 
him.  She  would  take  him  away  from  my  brother 
— I know  she  would.  Mr.  Deronda  would  not 
call  that  lucky — to  pierce  my  brother’s  heart.” 

All  three  were  struck  with  the  sudden  transfor- 
mation. Mirah’s  face,  with  a look  of  anger  that 
might  have  suited  Ithuriel,  pale  even  to  the  lips  # 
that  were  usually  so  rich  of  tint,  was  not  far  from 
poor  Hans,  who  sat  transfixed,  blushing  under  it 
as  if  he  had  been  the  girl,  while  he  said,  nervously, 

44 1 am  a fool  and  a brute,  and  I withdraw  ev- 
ery word.  I’ll  go  and  hang  myself  like  Judas — 
if  it’s  allowable  to  mention  him.”  Even  in  Hans’s 
sorrowful  moments,  his  improvised  words  had  in- 
evitably some  drollery. 

But  Mirah’s  anger  was  not  appeased:  how 
could  it  be  ? She  had  burst  into  indignant  speech 
as  creatures  in  intense  pain  bite  and  make  their 
teeth  meet  even  through  their  own  flesh,  by  way 
of  making  their  agony  bearable.  She  said  no 
more,  but,  seating  herself  at  the  piano,  pressed 
the  sheet  of  music  before  her,  as  if  she  thought 
of  beginning  to  play  again. 

It  was  Mab  who  spoke,  while  Mrs.  Meyrick’s 
face  seemed  to  reflect  some  of  Hans’s  discomfort. 

44  Mirah  is  quite  right  to  scold  you,  Hans.  You 
are  always  taking  Mr.  Deronda’s  name  in  vain. 
And  it  is  horrible,  joking  in  that  way  about  his 
marrying  Mrs.  Grandcourt  Men’s  minds  must  be 
very  black,  I think,”  ended  Mab,  with  much  scorn. 

44  Quite  true,  my  dear,”  said  Hans,  in  a low 
tone,  rising  and  turning  on  his  heel  to  walk  to- 
ward the  back  window. 

44  We  had  better  go  on,  Mab;  yon  have  not 
given  your  full  time  to  the  lesson,”  said  Mirah, 
in  a higher  tone  than  usual.  44  Will  you  sing 
this  again,  or  shall  I sing  it  to  you  ?” 

44  Oh,  please  sing  it  to  me,”  said  Mab,  rejoiced 
to  take  no  more  notice  of  what  had  happened. 

And  Mirah  immediately  sang 44  Lascia  ch’  io  pi- 
anga,”  giving  forth  its  melodious  sobs  and  cries 
with  new  fullness  and  energy.  Hans  paused  in 
his  walk  and  leaned  against  the  mantel -piece, 
keeping  his  eyes  carefully  away  from  his  moth- 
er's. When  Mirah  had  sung  her  last  note  and 
touched  the  last  chord,  she  rose  and  said, 44 1 
must  go  home  now.  Ezra  expects  me.” 

She  gave  her  hand  silently  to  Mrs.  Meyrick,  and 
hung  back  a little,  not  daring  to  look  at  her,  in- 
stead of  kissing  her  as  usual  But  the  little 
mother  drew  Mirah’s  face  down  to  hers,  and  said, 
soothingly, 44  God  bless  you,  my  dear !”  Mirah 
felt  that  she  had  committed  an  offense  against 
Mrs.  Meyrick  by  angrily  rebuking  Hans,  and  mixed 
with  the  rest  of  her  suffering  was  the  sense  that 
she  had  shown  something  like  a proud  ingrat- 
itude, an  unbecoming  assertion  of  superiority. 
And  her  friend  hod  divined  this  compunction. 
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Meanwhile  Hans  had  seized  his  wide-awake, 
and  was  ready  to  open  the  door. 

44  Now,  Hans,”  said  Mab,  with  what  was  really 
a sister’s  tenderness  cunningly  disguised,  “you 
are  not  going  to  walk  home  with  Mirah.  I am 
sure  she  would  rather  not.  You  are  so  dreadful- 
ly disagreeable  to-day.” 

44 1 snail  go  to  take  care  of  her,  if  she  does  not 
forbid  me,”  said  Hans,  opening  the  door. 

Mirah  said  nothing,  and  when  he  had  opened 
the  outer  door  for  her  and  closed  it  behind  him, 
he  walked  by  her  side  unforbidden.  She  had 
not  the  courage  to  begin  speaking  to  him  again 
— conscious  that  she  had  perhaps  been  unbecom- 
ingly severe  in  her  words  to  him,  yet  finding  only 
severer  words  behind  them  in  her  heart.  Besides, 
she  was  pressed  upon  by  a crowd  of  thoughts 
thrusting  themselves  forward  as  interpreters  of 
that  consciousness  which  still  remained  unut- 
tered to  herself. 

Hans,  on  his  side,  had  a mind  equally  busy. 
Mirah’s  anger  had  waked  in  him  a new  percep- 
tion, and  with  it  the  unpleasant  sense  that  he 
was  a dolt  not  to  have  had  it  before.  Suppose 
Mirah’s  heart  were  entirely  preoccupied  with 
Deronda  in  another  character  than  that  of  her 
own  and  her  brother’s  benefactor : the  supposi- 
tion was  attended  in  Hans’s  mind  with  anxieties 
which,  to  do  him  justice,  were  not  altogether  self- 
ish. He  had  a strong  persuasion,  which  only  di- 
rect evidence  to  the  contrary  could  have  dis- 
sipated, that  there  was  a serious  attachment 
between  Deronda  and  Mrs.  Grandcourt ; he  had 
pieced  together  many  fragments  of  observation 
and  gradually  gathered  knowledge,  completed  by 
what  his  sisters  had  heard  from  Anna  Gascoigne, 
which  convinced  him  not  only  that  Mrs.  Grand- 
oourt  had  a passion  for  Deronda,  but  also,  not- 
withstanding his  friend’s  austere  seif-repression, 
that  Deronda’s  susceptibility  about  her  was  the 
sign  of  concealed  love.  Some  men,  having  such 
a conviction,  would  have  avoided  allusions  that 
could  have  roused  that  susceptibility ; but  Hans’s 
talk  naturally  fluttered  toward  mischief,  and  he 
was  given  to  a form  of  experiment  on  live  ani- 
mals which  consisted  in  irritating  his  friends 
playfully.  His  experiments  had  ended  in  satis- 
fying him  that  what  he  thought  likely  was  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  susceptibility  Deronda 
had  manifested  about  a lover’s  attentions  being 
shown  to  Mirah,  Hans  took  to  be  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  the  alleged  reason,  namely,  her  de- 
pendent position ; for  he  credited  his  friend  with 
all  possible  unselfish  anxiety  for  those  whom  he 
could  rescue  or  protect  And  Deronda’s  insist- 
ence that  Mirah  would  never  marry  one  who  was 
not  a Jew  necessarily  seemed  to  exclude  himself, 
since  Hans  shared  the  ordinary  opinion,  which  he 
knew  nothing  to  disturb,  that  Deronda  was  the 
son  of  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger. 

Thus  he  felt  himself  in  clearness  about  the 
state  of  Deronda’s  affections ; but  now,  the  events 
which  really  struck  him  as  concurring  toward 
the  desirable  union  with  Mrs.  Grandcourt  had 
called  forth  a flash  of  revelation  from  Mirah — a 
betrayal  of  her  passionate  feeling  on  this  subject 
which  made  him  melancholy  on  her  account  as 
well  as  his  own — yet  on  the  whole  less  melan- 
choly than  if  he  hod  imagined  Deronda’s  hopes 
fixed  on  her.  It  is  not  sublime,  but  it  is  com- 
mon, for  a man  to  see  the  beloved  object  unhap- 
py because  bis  rival  loves  another,  with  more  for- 


titude and  a milder  jealousy  than  If  he  saw  her 
entirely  happy  in  his  rival  At  least  it  was  so 
with  the  mercurial  Hans,  who  fluctuated  between 
the  contradictory  states,  of  feeling  wounded  be- 
cause Mirah  was  wounded,  and  of  being  almost 
obliged  to  Deronda  for  loving  somebody  else.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  give  Mirah  any  direct 
sign  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  understood  her 
anger,  yet  he  longed  that  his  speechless  compan- 
ionship should  be  eloquent  in  a tender,  penitent 
sympathy  which  is  an  admissible  form  of  wooing 
a bruised  heart 

Thus  the  two  went  Bide  by  side  in  a compan- 
ionship that  yet  seemed  an  agitated  communica- 
tion, like  that  of  two  chords  whose  quick  vibra- 
tions lie  outside  our  hearing.  But  when  they 
reached  the  door  of  Mirah’s  home,  and  Hans  said 
44  Good-by,”  putting  out  his  hand  with  an  appeal- 
ing look  of  penitence,  Bhe  met  the  look  with  mel- 
ancholy gentleness,  and  said, 44  Will  you  not  come 
in  and  see  my  brother?” 

Hans  could  not  but  interpret  this  invitation 
as  a sign  of  pardon.  He  had  not  enough  un- 
derstanding of  what  Mirah’s  nature  had  been 
wrought  into  by  her  early  experience  to  divine 
how  the  very  strength  of  her  late  excitement 
had  made  it  pass  the  more  quickly  into  a reso- 
lute acceptance  of  pain.  When  he  had  said, 44  If 
you  will  let  me,”  and  they  went  in  together,  half 
his  grief  was  gone,  and  he  was  spinning  a little 
romance  of  how  his  devotion  might  make  him 
indispensable  to  Mirah  in  proportion  as  Deron- 
da gave  hiB  devotion  elsewhere.  This  was  quite 
fair,  since  his  friend  was  provided  for  according 
to  his  own  heart ; and  on  the  question  of  Juda- 
ism Hans  felt  thoroughly  fortified:  who  ever 
heard  in  tale  or  history  that  a woman’s  love  went 
in  the  track  of  her  race  and  religion  ? Moslem 
and  Jewish  dampels  were  always  attracted  toward 
Christians,  and  now  if  Mirah’s  heart  had  gone 
forth  too  precipitately  toward  Deronda,  here  was 
another  case  in  point  Hans  was  wont  to  make 
merry  with  his  own  arguments,  to  call  himself  a 
Giaour,  and  antithesis  the  sole  clew  to  events ; 
but  be  believed  a little  in  what  he  laughed  at 
And  thus  hi9  bird-like  hope,  constructed  on  the 
lightest  principles,  soared  again  in  spite  of  heavy 
circumstance. 

They  found  Mordecai  looking  singularly  hap- 
py, holding  a closed  letter  in  his  hand,  his  eyes 
glowing  with  a quiet  triumph  which  in  his  ema- 
ciated face  gave  the  idea  of  a conquest  over  as- 
sailing death.  After  the  greeting  between  him 
and  Hans,  Mirah  put  her  arm  round  her  brother’s 
neck  and  looked  down  at  the  letter  in  his  hand, 
without  the  courage  to  ask  about  it,  though  she 
felt  sure  that  it  was  the  cause  of  his  happiness. 

44  A letter  from  Daniel  Deronda,”  said  Mordo- 
cai,  answering  her  look.  44  Brief — only  saying 
that  he  hopes  soon  to  return.  Unexpected  claims 
have  detained  him.  The  promise  of  seeing  him 
again  is  like  the  bow  in  the  cloud  to  me,”  contin- 
ued Mordecai,  looking  at  Hans;  44 and  to  you  also 
it  must  be  a gladness.  For  who  has  two  friends 
like  him  ?” 

While  Hans  was  answering,  Mir&h  slipped  away 
to  her  own  room ; but  not  to  indulge  in  any  out- 
burst of  the  passion  within  her.  If  the  angels 
once  supposed  to  watch  the  toilet  of  women  had 
entered  the  little  chamber  with  her  and  let  her 
| shut  the  door  behind  them,  they  would  only  have 
I seen  her  take  off  her  hat,  sit  down,  and  press  her 
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hands  against  her  temples  as  if  she  had  sudden- 
ly reflected  that  her  head  ached;  then  rise  to 
dash  cold  water  on  her  eyes  and  brow  and  hair 
till  her  backward  curls  were  foil  of  crystal  beads, 
while  she  had  dried  her  brow  and  looked  out  like 
a freshly  opened  flower  from  among  the  dewy 
tresses  of  the  woodland;  then  give  deep  sighs 
of  relief,  and  putting  on  her  little  slippers,  sit 
still  after  that  action  for  a couple  of  minutes, 
which  seemed  to  her  so  long,  so  full  of  things  to 
come,  that  she  rose  with  an  air  of  recollection, 
and  went  down  to  make  tea. 

Something  of  the  old  life  had  returned.  She 
had  been  used  to  remember  that  she  must  learn 
her  part,  must  go  to  rehearsal,  must  act  and  sing 
in  the  evening,  must  hide  her  feelings  from  her 
father;  and  the  more  painful  her  life  grew,  the 
more  she  had  been  used  to  hide.  The  force  of 
her  nature  had  long  found  its  chief  action  in 
resolute  endurance,  and  to-day  the  violence  of 
feeling  which  had  caused  the  first  jet  of  anger 
had  quickly  transformed  itself  into  a steady  fa- 
cing of  trouble,  the  well-known  companion  of  her 
young  years.  But  while  she  moved  about  and 
spoke  as  usual,  a close  observer  might  have  dis- 
cerned a difference  between  this  apparent  calm, 
which  was  the  effect  of  restraining  energy,  and 
the  sweet  genuine  calm  of  the  months  when  she 
first  felt  a return  of  her  infantine  happiness. 

Those  who  have  been  indulged  by  fortune  and 
have  always  thought  of  calamity  as  what  hap- 
pens to  others,  feel  a blind  incredulous  rage  at 
the  reversal  of  their  lot,  and  half  believe  that 
their  wild  cries  will  alter  the  course  of  the  storm. 
Mirah  felt  no  such  surprise  when  familiar  Sorrow 
came  back  from  brief  absence,  and  sat  down  with 
her  according  to  the  old  use  and  wont.  And  this 
habit  of  expecting  trouble  rather  than  joy  hin- 
dered her  from  having  any  persistent  belief  in 
opposition  to  the  probabilities  which  were  not 
merely  suggested  by  Hans,  but  were  supported 
by  her  own  private  knowledge  and  long-growing 
presentiment.  An  attachment  between  Deronda 
and  Mrs.  Grandcourt,  to  end  in  their  future  mar- 
riage, had  the  aspect  of  a certainty  for  her  feel- 
ing. There  had  been  no  fault  in  him : facts  had 
ordered  themselves  so  that  there  was  a tie  be- 
tween him  and  this  woman  who  belonged  to  an- 
other world  than  her  own  and  Ezra’s— nay,  who 
seemed  another  sort  of  being  than  Deronda,  some- 
thing foreign  that  would  be  a disturbance  in  his 
life  instead  of  blending  with  it.  Well,  well — but 
if  it  could  have  been  deferred  so  as  to  make  no 
difference  while  Ezra  was  there ! She  did  not 
know  all  the  momentousness  of  the  relation  be- 
tween Deronda  and  her  brother,  but  she  had  seen 
and  instinctively  felt  enough  to  forebode  its  being 
incongruous  with  any  close  tie  to  Mrs.  Grand- 
court ; at  least  this  was  the  clothing  that  Mirah 
first  gave  to  her  mortal  repugnance.  But  in  the 
still,  quick  action  of  her  consciousness,  thoughts 
went  on  like  changing  states  of  sensation  unbroken 
by  her  habitual  acts ; and  this  inward  language 
soon  said  distinctly  that  the  mortal  repugnance 
would  remain  even  if  Ezra  were  secured  from  loss. 

“ What  I have  read  about  and  sung  about  and 
seen  acted,  is  happening  to  me — this  that  I am 
feeling  is  the  love  that  makes  jealousy so  im- 
partially Mirah  summed  up  tho  charge  against 
herself.  But  what  difference  could  this  pain  of 
hers  make  to  any  one  rise  ? It  must  remain  as 
exclusively  her  own,  and  hidden,  as  her  early 


yearning  and  devotion  toward  her  lost  mother. 
But,  unlike  that  devotion,  it  was  something  that 
she  felt  to  be  a misfortune  of  her  nature — a dis- 
covery that  what  should  have  been  pure  gratitude 
and  reverence  had  sunk  into  selfish  pain ; that 
the  feeling  she  had  hitherto  delighted  to  pour 
out  in  words  was  degraded  into  something  she 
was  ashamed  to  betray — an  absurd  longing  that 
she  who  had  received  all  and  given  nothing 
should  be  of  importance  where  she  was  of  no 
importance — an  angry  feeling  toward  another 
woman  who  possessed  the  good  she  wanted. 
But  what  notion,  what  vain  reliance  could  it  be 
that  had  lain  darkly  within  her,  and  was  now 
hunting  itself  into  sight  as  disappointment  and 
jealousy  ? It  was  as  if  her  soul  had  been  steep- 
ed in  poisonous  passion  by  forgotten  dreams  of 
deep  sleep,  and  now  flamed  out  in  this  unaccount- 
able misery.  For  with  her  waking  reason  she 
had  never  entertained  what  seemed  the  wildly 
unfitting  thought  that  Deronda  could  love  her. 
The  uneasiness  she  had  felt  before  had  been 
comparatively  vague  and  easily  explained  as  part 
of  a general  regret  that  he  was  only  a visitant 
in  her  and  her  brother’s  world,  from  whioh  the 
world  where  his  home  lay  was  as  different  as 
a portico  with  lights  and  lackeys  was  different 
from  the  door  of  a tent,  where  the  only  splen- 
dor came  from  the  mysterious  inaccessible  stars. 
But  her  feeling  was  no  longer  vague:  the  cause 
of  her  pain  — the  image  of  Mrs.  Grandcourt  by 
Derooda’s  side  drawing  him  farther  and  farther 
into  the  distance— was  as  definite  as  pincers  on 
her  flesh.  In  the  Psyche-mould  of  Mirah’s  frame 
there  rested  a fervid  quality  of  emotion  some- 
times rashly  supposed  to  require  the  bulk  of  a 
Cleopatra ; her  impressions  had  the  thoroughness 
and  tenacity  that  give  to  the  first  selection  of 
passionate  feeling  the  character  of  a life-long 
faithfulness.  And  now  a selection  had  declared 
itself  which  gave  love  a cruel  heart  of  jealousy : 
she  had  been  used  to  a strong  repugnance  to- 
ward certain  objects  that  surrounded  her,  and  to 
walk  inwardly  aloof  from  them  while  they  touch- 
ed her  sense.  And  now  her  repugnance  con- 
centrated itself  on  Mrs.  Grandcourt,  of  whom  she 
involuntarily  conceived  more  evil  than  she  knew. 
“ I could  bear  every  thing  that  used  to  be— but 
this  is  worse — this  is  worse ; I used  not  to  have 
horrible  feelings !”  said  the  poor  child,  in  a loud 
whisper  to  her  pillow.  Strange,  that  she  should 
have  to  pray  against  any  feeling  which  concern- 
ed Deronda  1 

But  this  conclusion  had  been  reached  through 
an  evening  spent  in  attending  to  Mordecai,  whose 
exaltation  of  spirit  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  his 
friend  again  disposed  him  to  utter  many  thoughts 
aloud  to  Mirah,  though  such  communication  was 
often  interrupted  by  intervals  apparently  filled 
with  an  inward  utterance  that  animated  his  eyes 
and  gave  an  occasional  silent  action  to  his  lips. 
One  thought  especially  occupied  him. 

44  Seest  thou,  Mirah,”  he  said  once,  after  a long 
silence, 44  the  8/iemah,  wherein  we  briefly  confess 
the  divine  Unity,  is  the  chief  devotional  exercise 
of  the  Hebrew ; and  this  made  our  religion  the 
fundamental  religion  for  the  whole  world;  for 
the  divine  Unity  embraced  as  its  consequence  the 
ultimate  unity  of  mankind.  See,  then — the  na- 
tion which  has  been  scoffed  at  for  its  separate- 
ness has  given  a binding  theory  to  the  human 
race.  Now,  in  complete  unity  a part  possesses 
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the  whole  as  the  whole  possesses  every  part : and 
in  this  way  human  life  is  tending  toward  the  im- 
age of  the  Supreme  Unity : for  as  our  life  be- 
comes more  spiritual  by  capacity  of  thought,  and 
joy  therein,  possession  tends  to  become  more 
universal,  being  independent  of  gross  material 
contact ; so  that  in  a brief  day  the  soul  of  a man 
may  know  in  fuller  volume  the  good  which  has 
been  and  is,  nay,  is  to  come,  than  all  he  could 
possess  in  a whole  life  where  he  had  to  follow 
the  creeping  paths  of  the  senses.  In  this  mo- 
ment, my  sister,  I hold  the  joy  of  another’s  fu- 
ture within  me:  a future  which  these  eyes  will 
not  see,  and  which  my  spirit  may  not  then  recog- 
nise as  mine.  I recognize  it  now,  and  love  it  so 
that  I can  lay  down  this  poor  life  upon  its  al- 
tar, and  say,  ‘Burn,  bum  indiscemibly  into  that 
which  shall  be,  which  is  my  love  and  not  me.1 
Dost  thou  understand,  Mirah  ?” 

“A  little,11  said  Mirah,  faintly;  “ but  my  mind 
is  too  poor  to  have  felt  it.11 

“And  yet,11  said  Mordecai,  rather  insistently, 
“ women  are  specially  framed  for  the  lovo  which 
feels  possession  in  renouncing,  and  is  thus  a fit 
image  of  what  I mean.  Somewhere  in  the  later 
Afidrash,  I think,  is  the  story  of  a Jewish  maiden 
who  loved  a Gentile  king  so  well  that  this  was 
what  she  did:  She  entered  into  prison  and 
changed  clothes  with  the  woman  who  was  be- 
loved by  the  king,  that  she  might  deliver  that 
woman  from  death  by  dying  in  her  stead,  and 
leave  the  king  to  be  happy  in  his  love  which  was 
not  for  her.  This  is  the  surpassing  love,  that 
loses  self  in  the  object  of  love.11 

“No,  Ezra,  no,11  said  Mirah,  with  low-toned  in- 
tensity, “ that  was  not  it  She  wanted  the  king 
when  she  was  dead  to  know  what  she  had  done, 
and  feel  that  she  was  better  than  the  other.  It 
was  her  strong  self,  wanting  to  conquer,  that 
made  her  die.11 

Mordecai  was  silent  a little,  and  then  argued, 

“ That  might  be,  Mirah.  But  if  she  acted  so, 
believing  the  king  would  never  know  ?” 

“You  can  make  the  story  so  in  your  mind, 
Ezra,  because  you  are  great,  and  like  to  fancy 
the  greatest  that  could  be.  But  I think  it  was 
not  really  like  that.  The  Jewish  girl  must  have 
had  jealousy  in  her  heart,  and  she  wanted  some- 
how to  have  the  first  place  in  the  king’s  mind. 
That  is  what  she  would  die  for.11 

“ My  sister,  thou  hast  read  too  many  plays, 
where  the  writers  delight  in  showing  the  human 
passions  as  indwelling  demons,  unmixed  with  the 
relenting  and  devout  elements  of  the  soul.  Thou 
Jndgest  by  the  plays,  and  not  by  thy  own  heart, 
which  is  Uke  our  mother’s.11 

Mirah  made  no  answer. 


CHAPTER  LXH. 

“ Dns  Gldck  1st  cine  leichte  Dime, 

Und  wellt  nicht  gern  am  selben  Ort; 

Sie  strelcht  das  Hoar  dir  von  der  Sttrne, 

Und  kusst  dich  rasch  und  flatten  fort. 

“ Fran  UnglQck  hat  im  Gegentheile 
Dtch  liebefcat  an’s  Berz  gedruckt ; 

Sle  sagt,  sie  habe  keine  File, 

SeUt  sich  zu  dir  ans  Bett  and  strlckh” 

— Huns 

Something  which  Mirah  had  lately  been  watch- 
ing for  as  the  fulfillment  of  a threat,  seemed 
now  the  continued  visit  of  that  familiar  sorrow 


which  had  lately  come  back,  bringing  abundant 
luggage. 

Turning  out  of  Knightsbridge,  after  singing  at 
a charitable  morning  concert  in  a wealthy  house, 
where  she  had  been  recommended  by  Klesmer, 
and  where  there  had  been  the  usual  groups  out- 
side to  see  the  departing  company,  she  began  to 
feel  herself  dogged  by  footsteps  that  kept  an 
even  pace  with  her  own.  Her  concert  dress  be- 
ing simple  black,  over  which  she  had  thrown  a 
dust-cloak,  could  not  make  her  an  object  of  un- 
pleasant attention,  and  render  walking  an  im- 
prudence; but  this  reflection  did  not  occur  to 
Mirah : another  kind  of  alarm  lay  uppermost  in 
her  mind.  She  immediately  thought  of  her  fa- 
ther, and  could  no  more  look  round  than  if  she 
had  felt  herself  tracked  by  a ghost  To  turn  and 
face  him  would  be  voluntarily  to  meet  the  rush 
of  emotions  which  beforehand  seemed  intolera- 
ble. If  it  were  her  father,  he  must  mean  to  claim 
recognition,  and  he  would  oblige  her  to  face  him. 
She  must  wait  for  that  compulsion.  She  walked 
on,  not  quickening  her  pace— of  what  use  was 
that  t — but  picturing  what  was  about  to  happen 
as  if  she  had  the  full  certainty  that  the  man  be- 
hind her  was  her  father;  and  along  with  her 
picturing  went  a regret  that  she  had  given  her 
word  to  Mrs.  Meyrick  not  to  use  any  conceal- 
ment about  him.  The  regret  at  last  urged  her, 
at  least,  to  try  and  hinder  any  sudden  betrayal 
that  would  cause  her  brother  an  unnecessary 
shock.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  motive,  she 
resolved  to  turn  before  she  reached  her  own  door, 
and  firmly  will  the  encounter  instead  of  merely 
submitting  to  it.  She  had  already  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  small  square  where  her  home  lay, 
and  had  made  up  her  mind  to  turn,  when  she  frit 
her  embodied  presentiment  getting  closer  to  her, 
then  slipping  to  her  side,  grasping  her  wrist,  and 
saying,  with  a persuasive  curl  of  accent,  “ Minah!" 

She  paused  at  once  without  any  start ; it  was 
the  voice  she  expected,  and  she  was  meeting  the 
expected  eyes.  Her  face  was  as  grave  as  if  she 
had  been  looking  at  her  executioner,  while  his  was 
adjusted  to  the  intention  of  soothing  and  propi- 
tiating her.  Once  a handsome  face,  with  bright 
color,  it  was  now  sallow  and  deep-lined,  and  had 
that  peculiar  impress  of  impudent  suavity  which 
comes  from  courting  favor  while  accepting  dis- 
respect. He  was  lightly  made  and  active,  with 
something  of  youth  about  him  which  made  the 
signs  of  age  seem  a disguise ; and  in  reality  he 
was  hardly  fifty-seven.  His  dress  was  shabby, 
as  when  she  had  seen  him  before.  The  presence 
of  this  unreverend  father  now,  more  than  ever, 
affected  Mirah  with  the  mingled  anguish  of  shame 
and  grief,  repulsion  and  pity — more  than  ever, 
now  that  her  own  world  was  changed  into  one 
where  there  was  no  comradeship  to  fence  him 
from  scorn  and  contempt. 

Slowly,  with  a sad,  tremulous  voice,  she  said, 

“ It  is  you,  father.11 

“ Why  did  you  run  away  from  me,  child  tn  he 
began, 'with  rapid  speech  which  was  meant  to 
have  a tone  of  tender  remonstrance,  accompanied 
with  various  quick  gestures  like  an  abbreviated 
finger-language.  “What  were  you  afraid  oft 
You  knew  I never  made  you  do  any  thing  against 
your  will.  It  was  for  your  sake  I broke  up  your 
engagement  in  the  Voretadt,  because  1 saw  it 
didn’t  suit  you,  and  you  repaid  me  by  leaving  me 
to  the  bod  times  that  came  in  consequence.  I 
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had  made  an  easier  engagement  for  yon  at  the 
Voretadt  Theatre  in  Dresden : I didn't  tell  you, 
because  I wanted  to  take  you  by  surprise.  And 
you  left  me  planted  there-— obliged  to  make  my- 
self scarce  because  I had  broken  contract  That 
was  hard  lines  for  me,  after  I had  given  up  ev- 
ery thing  for  the  sake  of  getting  you  an  educa- 
tion which  was  to  be  a fortune  to  you.  What 
father  devoted  himself  to  his  daughter  more  than 
I did  to  you  ? You  know  how  I bore  that  disap- 
pointment in  your  voice,  and  made  the  best  of  it; 
and  when  I had  nobody  besides  you,  and  was  get- 
ting broken,  as  a man  must  who  has  had  to  fight 
his  way  with  his  brains — you  chose  that  time  to 
leave  me.  Who  else  was  it  you  owed  every  thing 
to,  if  not  to  me  ? and  where  was  your  feeling  in 
return  ? For  what  my  daughter  cared,  I might 
have  died  in  a ditch.” 

Lapidoth  stopped  short  here,  not  from  lack  of 
invention,  but  because  he  had  reached  a pathetic 
climax,  and  gave  & sudden  sob,  like  a woman's, 
taking  out  hastily  an  old  yellow  silk  handker- 
chief. He  really  felt  that  his  daughter  had  treat- 
ed him  ill — a sort  of  sensibility  which  is  natural- 
ly strong  in  unscrupulous  persons,  who  put  down 
what  is  owing  to  them,  without  any  per  contra. 
Mirah,  in  spite  of  that  sob,  had  energy  enough 
not  to  let  him  suppose  that  he  deceived  her.  Bhe 
answered  more  firmly,  though  it  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  used  accusing  words  to  him : 

“ You  know  why  I left  you,  father ; and  I had 
reason  to  distrust  you,  because  1 felt  sure  that 
you  had  deceived  my  mother.  If  I could  have 
trusted  you,  I would  have  staid  with  you  and 
worked  for  you.” 

"I  never  meant  to  deceive  your  mother,  Mi- 
rah,” said  Lapidoth,  putting  back  his  handker- 
chief, bnt  beginning  with  a voice  that  seemed  to 
struggle  against  further  sobbing.  “ I meant  to 
take  you  back  to  her,  but  chances  hindered  me 
just  at  the  time,  and  then  there  came  informa- 
tion of  her  death.  It  was  better  for  you  that  I 
should  stay  where  I was,  and  your  brother  could 
take  care  of  himself.  Nobody  had  any  claim  on 
me  but  you.  I had  word  of  your  mother's  death 
from  a particular  friend,  who  had  undertaken  to 
manage  things  for  me,  and  I sent  him  over  mon- 
ey to  pay  expenses.  There’s  one  chance,  to  be 
sure” — Lapidoth  had  quickly  conceived  that  he 
must  guard  against  something  unlikely,  yet  pos- 
sible— 41  he  may  have  written  me  lies  for  the 
sake  of  getting  the  money  out  of  me.” 

Mirah  made  no  answer ; she  could  not  bear  to 
utter  the  only  true  one— 44 1 don’t  believe  one 
word  of  what  you  say” — and  she  simply  showed 
a wish  that  they  should  walk  on,  feeling  that 
their  standing  still  might  draw  down  unpleasant 
.notice.  Even  as  they  walked  along,  their  oom- 
panionship  might  well  have  made  a passer-by 
turn  back  to  look  at  them.  The  figure  of  Mirah, 
with  her  beauty  set  off  by  the  quiet,  careful  dress 
of  an  English  lady,  made  a strange  pendant  to 
this  shabby,  foreign-looking,  eager,  and  gesticu- 
lating man,  who  withal  had  an  ineffaceable  jaun- 
tiness of  air,  perhaps  due  to  the  bushy  curls  of 
his  grizzled  hair,  the  smallness  of  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  his  light  walk. 

“You  seem  to  have  done  well  for  yourself, 
Mirth  ? You  are  in  no  want,  I see,”  said  the  fa- 
ther, looking  at  her  with  emphatic  examination. 

44  Good  friends  who  found  me  in  distress  have 
helped  me  to  get  work,”  said  Mirah,  hardly  know- 


| ing  what  she  actually  said,  from  being  occupied 
with  what  she  would  presently  have  to  say.  44 1 
give  lessons.  I have  sung  in  private  houses.  I 
have  just  been  singing  at  a private  concert.”  She 
paused,  and  then  added,  with  significance, 44 1 have 
very  good  friends,  who  know  all  about  me.” 

44  And  you  would  be  ashamed  they  should  see 
your  father  in  this  plight  ? No  wonder.  I came 
to  England  with  no  prospect  but  the  chance  of 
finding  you.  It  was  a mad  quest ; but  a father’s 
heart  is  superstitious— feels  a loadstone  drawing 
it  somewhere  or  other.  I might  have  done  very 
well,  staying  abroad : when  I hadn’t  you  to  take 
care  of,  I could  have  rolled  or  settled  as  easily  as 
a ball;  but  it’s  hard  being  lonely  in  the  world, 
when  your  spirit’s  beginning  to  break.  And  I 
thought  my  little  Mirah  would  repent  leaving  her 
father,  when  she  came  to  look  back.  I've  had  a 
sharp  pinch  to  work  my  way ; I don’t  know  what 
I shall  come  down  to  next  Talents  like  mine 
are  no  use  in  this  country.  When  a man’s  get- 
ting out  at  elbows  nobody  will  believe  in  him.  I 
couldn’t  get  any  decent  employ  with  my  appear- 
ance. I’ve  been  obliged  to  go  pretty  low  for  a 
shilling  already.” 

Mirah’s  anxiety  was  quick  enough  to  imagine 
her  father’s  sinking  into  a further  degradation, 
which  she  was  bound  to  hinder  if  she  could. 
But  before  she  could  answer  his  string  of  in- 
ventive sentences,  delivered  with  as  much  glib- 
ness as  if  they  had  been  learned  by  rote,  he  added, 
promptly, 

44  Where  do  you  five,  Mirah  ?” 

“ Here,  in  this  square.  We  are  not  far  from 
the  house.” 

“In  lodgings f* 

“Yes.” 

44  Any  one  to  take  cars  of  you?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Mirah  again,  looking  full  at  the 
keen  face  which  was  turned  toward  hero— “ my 
brother.” 

The  father’s  eyelids  fluttered  as  if  the  lightning 
had  come  across  them,  and  there  was  a alight 
movement  of  the  shoulders.  But  he  said,  after 
a just  perceptible  pause, 44  Ezra  ? How  did  you 
know — how  did  you  find  him  ?” 

44  That  would  take  long  to  teU.  Here  we  are 
at  the  door.  My  brother  would  not  wish  me  to 
close  it  on  you.” 

Mirah  was  already  on  the  door-step,  but  bad 
her  face  turned  toward  her  father,  who  stood  be- 
low her  on  the  pavement.  Her  heart  had  begun 
to  beat  faster  with  the  prospect  of  what  was  com- 
ing in  the  presence  of  Ezra ; and  already  in  this 
attitude  of  giving  leave  to  the  father  whom  she 
had  been  used  to  obey,  in  this  sight  of  him 
standing  below  her,  with  a perceptible  shrinking 
from  the  admission  which  he  had  been  indirectly 
asking  for,  she  had  a pang  of  the  peculiar,  gym* 
pathetic  humiliation  and  shame — the  stabbed 
heart  of  reverence — which  belongs  to  a nature 
intensely  filial. 

“Stay  a minute,  Liebchm,"  said  Lapidoth, 
speaking  In  a lowered  tone ; 44  what  sort  of  man 
has  Ezra  turned  out  ?” 

44  A good  man — a wonderful  man,”  said  Mirah, 
with  slow  emphasis,  trying  to  master  the  agita- 
tion which  made  her  voice  more  tremulous  as  she 
went  on.  She  felt  urged  to  prepare  her  father 
for  the  complete  penetration  of  himself  which 
awaited  him.  44  But  he  was  very  poor  when  my 
friends  found  him  for  me — a poor  workman. 
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Once — twelve  years  ago— he  was  strong  and  hap- 
py, going  to  the  East,  which  he  loved  to  think  of ; 
and  my  mother  called  him  back  because — be- 
cause she  had  lost  me.  And  he  went  to  her,  and 
took  care  of  her  through  great  trouble,  and  work- 
ed for  her  till  she  died — died  in  grief.  And  Ezra, 
too,  had  lost  his  health  and  strength.  The  cold 
had  seized  him  coming  back  to  my  mother,  be- 
cause she  was  forsaken.  For  years  he  has  been 
getting  weaker — always  poor,  always  working — 
but  full  of  knowledge,  and  great -minded.  All 
who  come  near  him  honor  him.  To  stand  before 
him  is  like  standing  before  a prophet  of  God”— 
Mirah  ended  with  difficulty,  her  heart  throbbing — 
44  falsehoods  are  no  use.” 

She  had  cast  down  her  eyes  that  she  might 
not  see  her  father  while  she  spoke  the  last  words 
— unable  to  bear  the  ignoble  look  of  frustration 
that  gathered  in  his  face.  But  he  was  none  the 
less  quick  in  invention  and  decision. 

44  Mirah,  lAebchm ,”  be  said,  in  the  old  caressing 
way, 11  shouldn't  you  like  me  to  make  myself  a 
little  more  respectable  before  my  son  sees  me  ? 
If  I had  a little  sum  of  money,  I could  fit  myself 
out  and  come  home  to  you  as  your  father  ought, 
and  then  I could  offer  myself  for  some  decent 
place.  With  a good  shirt  and  coat  on  my  back, 
people  would  be  glad  enough  to  have  me.  I could 
offer  myself  for  a courier,  if  I didn’t  look  like  a 
broken-down  mountebank.  I should  like  to  be 
with  my  children,  and  forget  and  forgive.  But 
you  have  never  seen  your  father  look  like  this 
before.  If  you  had  ten  pounds  at  hand— or  I 
could  appoint  you  to  bring  it  me  somewhere — I 
could  fit  myself  out  by  the  day  after  to-morrow.” 

Mirah  felt  herself  under  a temptation  which 
she  must  try  to  overcome.  She  answered,  obli- 
ging herself  to  look  at  him  again, 

44 1 don't  like  to  deny  you  what  you  ask,  father ; 
but  I have  given  a promise  not  to  do  things  for 
you  in  secret.  It  is  hard  to  see  you  looking 
needy ; but  we  will  bear  that  for  a little  while ; 
and  then  you  can  have  new  clothes,  and  we  can 
pay  for  them.”  Her  practical  sense  made  her 
see  now  what  was  Mrs.  Meyrick’s  wisdom  in  ex- 
acting a promise  from  her. 

Lapidoth's  good  humor  gave  way  a little.  He 
said,  with  a sneer, 44  You  are  a hard  and  fast 
young  lady ; you've  been  learning  useful  virtues 
—keeping  promises  not  to  help  your  father  with 
a pound  or  two  when  you  are  getting  money  to 
dress  yourself  in  silk — your  father  who  made  an 
idol  of  you,  and  gave  up  the  best  part  of  his  life 
to  providing  for  you.” 

44  It  seems  cruel — I know  it  seems  cruel,”  said 
Mirah,  feeling  this  a worse  moment  than  when 
she  meant  to  drown  herself.  Her  lips  were  sud- 
denly pale.  44  But,  father,  it  is  more  cruel  to 
break  the  promises  people  trust  in.  That  broke 
my  mother's  heart — it  has  broken  Ezra's  life. 
You  and  I must  eat  now  this  bitterness  from 
what  has  been.  Bear  it.  Bear  to  come  in  and 
be  oared  for  as  you  are.” 

“To-morrow,  then,”  said  Lapidoth,  almost  turn- 
ing on  his  heel  away  from  this  pale,  trembling 
daughter,  who  seemed  now  to  have  got  the  in- 
convenient world  to  back  her;  but  he  quickly 
turned  on  it  again,  with  his  hands  feeling  about 
restlessly  in  his  pockets,  and  said,  with  some  re- 
turn to  his  appealing  tone, 44  I’m  a little  cut  up 
with  all  this,  Mirah.  I shall  get  up  my  spirits 
by  to-morrow.  If  you've  a little  money  in  your 


pocket,  I suppose  it  isn't  against  your  promise  to 
give  me  a trifle— to  buy  a cigar  with.” 

Mirah  could  not  ask  herself  another  question, 
— could  not  do  any  thing  else  than  put  her  cold, 
trembling  hand  in  her  pocket  for  her  porte*non- 
naie,  and  hold  it  out.  Lapidoth  grasped  it  at 
once,  pressed  her  fingers  the  while,  said, 44  Good- 
by,  my  little  girl — to-morrow,  then!”  and  left 
her.  He  had  not  taken  many  steps  before  he 
looked  carefully  into  all  the  folds  of  the  purse, 
found  two  half  sovereigns  and  odd  silver,  and, 
pasted  against  the  folding  cover,  a bit  of  paper 
on  which  Ezra  had  inscribed,  in  a beautiful  He- 
brew character,  the  name  of  his  mother,  the  days 
of  her  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  and  the  prayer, 
44  May  Mirah  be  delivered  from  evil !”  It  was 
Mirah's  liking  to  have  this  little  inscription  on 
many  articles  that  she  used.  The  father  read  it, 
and  had  a quick  vision  of  his  marriage  day,  and 
the  bright,  unblamed  young  fellow  he  was  in  that 
time ; teaching  many  things,  but  expecting  by- 
and-bv  to  get  money  more  easily  by  writing ; and 
very  fond  of  his  beautiful  bride  Sara — crying 
when  she  expected  him  to  cry,  and  reflecting  ev- 
ery phase  of  her  feeling  with  mimetic  suscepti- 
bility. Lapidoth  had  traveled  a long  way  from 
that  young  self,  and  thought  of  all  that  this  in- 
scription signified  with  an  unemotional  memory, 
which  was  like  the  ocular  perception  of  a touch 
to  one  who  has  lost  the  sense  of  touch,  or  like 
morsels  on  an  untasting  palate,  having  shape  and 
grain,  but  no  flavor.  Among  the  things  we  may 
gamble  away  in  a lazy  selfish  life  is  the  capaci- 
ty for  ruth,  compunction,  or  any  unselfish  regret 
— which  we  may  come  to  long  for  as  one  in  stow 
death  longs  to  feel  laceration,  rather  than  be  con- 
scious of  a widening  margin  where  consciousness 
once  was.  Mirah's  purse  was  a handsome  one— 
a gift  to  her,  which  she  had  been  unable  to  re- 
flect about  giving  away— and  Lapidoth  presently 
found  himself  outside  of  his  reverie,  considering 
what  the  purse  would  fetch  in  addition  to  the 
sum  it  contained,  and  what  prospect  there  was 
of  his  being  able  to  get  more  from  his  daughter 
without  submitting  to  adopt  a penitential  form  of 
life  under  the  eyes  of  that  formidable  son.  On 
such  a subject  his  susceptibilities  were  still  lively. 

Meanwhile  Mirah  had  entered  the  house  with 
her  power  of  reticence  overcome  by  the  cruelty 
of  her  pain.  She  found  her  brother  quietly  read- 
ing and  sifting  old  manuscripts  of  his  own,  which 
he  meant  to  consign  to  Deronda.  In  the  reac- 
tion from  the  long  effort  to  master  herself,  she 
fell  down  before  him  and  clasped  his  knees,  sob- 
bing, and  crying, 44  Ezra,  Ezra !” 

He  did  not  speak.  His  alarm  for  her  was 
spending  itself  on  conceiving  the  cause  of  her 
distress,  the  more  striking  from  the  novelty  in 
her  of  this  violent  manifestation.  But  Mirah's 
own  longing  was  to  be  able  to  speak  and  tell 
him  the  cause.  Presently  she  raised  her  hand, 
and,  still  sobbing,  said,  brokenly, 

44 Ezra,  my  father!  our  father  1 He  followed 
me.  I wanted  him  to  come  in.  I said  you 
would  let  him  come  in.  And  be  said,  No,  he 
would  not  — not  now,  but  to-morrow.  And  he 
begged  for  money  from  me.  And  I gave  him 
my  purse,  and  he  went  away.” 

Mirah's  words  seemed  to  herself  to  express  all 
i the  misery  she  felt  in  them.  Her  brother  found 
[ them  less  grievous  than  his  preooaeeptkma,  and 
I said,  gently, 44  Wait  for  oalm,  Mirah,  and  thenteU 
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me  all,”  putting  off  her  hat,  and  laying  his  hands 
tenderly  on  her  head.  She  felt  the  soothing  in- 
fluence, and  in  a few  minutes  told  him  as  exactly 
as  she  could  all  that  had  happened. 

“He  will  not  come  to-morrow,”  said  Mordecai. 
Neither  of  them  said  to  the  other  what  they  both 
thought,  namely,  that  he  might  watch  for  Mirah’s 
outgoings,  and  beg  from  her  again. 

“ Scest  thou,”  he  presently  added,  “our  lot  is 
the  lot  of  Israel  The  grief  and  the  glory  are 
mingled  as  the  smoke  and  the  flame.  It  is  be- 
cause we  children  have  inherited  the  good  that 
we  feel  the  evil  These  things  are  wedded  for 
us,  as  our  father  was  wedded  to  our  mother.” 

The  surroundings  were  of  Brompton,  but  the 
voice  might  have  come  from  a Rabbi  transmit- 
ting the  sentences  of  an  elder  time  to  be  regis- 
tered in  Babli — by  which  affectionate-sounding 
diminutive  is  meant  the  vast  volume  of  the  Bab- 
ylonian Talmud.  “The  Omnipresent,”  said  a 
Rabbi,  “ is  occupied  in  making  marriages.”  The 
levity  of  tho  saying  lies  in  the  ear  of  him  who 
hears  it;  for  by  marriages  the  speaker  meant  all 
the  wondrous  combinations  of  the  universe  whose 
issue  makes  our  good  and  evil 


CHAPTER  LXin. 

•‘Moses,  trot*  seiner  Befefndung  der  Konst,  den- 
noch  selber  eln  grosser  KOustler  war  und  den  wahren 
Kftnstlergeist  bes&se.  Nur  war  dieser  K&nsUergelst 
bei  ihm,  wle  bei  seinen  figyptlschen  Landsleuten, 
nor  anf  das  Colossale  und  UuverwCkstMcbe  gerichtet 
Aber  nicht  wie  die  Aegypter  formlrte  er  seine  Kunst- 
werke  aus  Backstein  und  Granit,  sonderu  er  baute 
Menschenpyramideu,  er  melsselte  Menschen  - Obells- 
ken,  er  nahm  einen  armeu  Uirtenstamm  und  schnf 
darans  eln  Volk,  das  ebenfalls  den  Jabrhunderten 
trotxen  oolite.... er  echuf  IaraeLM — Huns:  Gt$tdnd» 
nissA. 


Imagine  the  difference  in  Deronda’s  state  of 
mind  when  he  left  England  and  when  he  return- 
ed to  it.  He  had  set  out  for  Genoa  in  total  un- 
certainty how  far  the  actual  bent  of  his  wishes 
and  affections  would  be  encouraged — how  far  the 
claims  revealed  to  him  might  draw  him  into  new 
paths,  far  away  from  the  tracks  his  thoughts  had 
lately  been  pursuing  with  a consent  of  desire 
which  uncertainty  made  dangerous.  He  came 
back  with  something  like  a discovered  charter 
warranting  the  inherited  right  that  his  ambition 
had  begun  to  yearn  for:  he  came  back  with  what 
was  better  than  freedom — with  a duteous  bond 
which  his  experience  had  been  preparing  him  to 
accept  gladly,  even  if  it  had  been  attended  with 
no  promise  of  satisfying  a secret  passionate  long- 
ing never  yet  allowed  to  grow  into  a hope.  But 
now  he  dared  avow  to  himself  the  hidden  selec- 
tion of  his  love.  Since  the  hour  when  he  left 
the  house  at  Chelsea  in  full-hearted  silence  under 
the  effect  of  Mirah's  farewell  look  and  words — 
their  exquisite  appeaiingness  stirring  in  him  that 
deeply  laid  care  for  womanhood  which  had  be- 


gun when  his  own  lip  was  like  a girrs— her  hold 
on  his  feeling  had  helped  him  to  be  blameless  in 
word  and  deed  under  the  difficult  circumstances 
we  know  of.  There  seemed  no  likelihood  that  he 
oould  ever  woo  this  creature  who  had  become  dear 
to  him  amidst  associations  that  forbade  wooing ; 
yet  she  had  taken  her  place  in  his  soul  as  a be- 
loved type,  reducing  the  power  of  other  fascination, 
and  making  a difference  in  it  that  became  deficien- 
cy. The  influence  had  been  oontinuaily  strength- 


ened. It  had  lain  in  the  course  of  poor  Gwendo- 
len's lot  that  her  dependence  on  Deronda  tended 
to  rouse  in  him  the  enthusiasm  of  self-martyring 
pity  rather  than  of  personal  love,  and  his  less  con- 
strained tenderness  flowed  with  the  fuller  stream 
toward  an  indwelling  image  in  all  things  unlike 
Gwendolen.  Still  more,  his  relation  to  Mordecai 
had  brought  with  it  a new  nearness  to  Mirah 
which  was  not  the  less  agitating  because  there 
was  no  apparent  change  in  his  position  toward 
her ; and  she  had  inevitably  been  bound  up  in  all 
the  thoughts  that  made  him  shrink  from  an  issue 
disappointing  to  her  brother.  This  process  had 
not  gone  on  unconsciously  in  Deronda : he  was 
conscious  of  it  as  we  are  of  some  covetousness 
that  it  would  be  better  to  nullify  by  encouraging 
other  thoughts  than  to  give  it  the  insistency  of 
confession  even  to  ourselves : but  the  jealous  fire 
had  leaped  out  at  Hans's  pretensions,  and  when 
his  mother  accused  him  of  being  in  love  with  a 
Jewess,  any  evasion  suddenly  seemed  an  infideli- 
ty. His  mother  had  compelled  him  to  a decisive 
acknowledgment  of  his  love,  as  Joseph  Kalonymos 
had  compelled  him  to  a definite  expression  of  his 
resolve.  This  new  state  of  decision  wrought  on 
Deronda  with  a force  which  surprised  even  him- 
self. There  was  a release  of  all  the  energy  which 
had  long  been  spent  in  self -checking  and  suppres- 
sion because  of  doubtful  conditions ; and  he  was 
ready  to  laugh  at  his  own  impetuosity  when,  as 
he  neared  England  on  his  way  from  Mainz,  he  felt 
the  remaining  distance  more  and  more  of  an  ob- 
struction. It  was  as  if  he  had  found  an  added 
soul  in  finding  his  ancestry — his  judgment  no 
longer  wandering  in  the  mazes  of  impartial  sym- 
pathy, but  choosing,  with  that  noble  partiality 
which  is  man's  best  strength,  the  closer  fellow- 
ship that  makes  sympathy  practical— exchanging 
that  bird's-eye  reasonableness  which  soars  to  avoid 
preference  and  loses  all  sense  of  quality,  for  the 
generous  reasonableness  of  drawing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  men  of  like  inheritance.  He  wanted 
now  to  be  again  with  Mordecai,  to  pour  forth  in- 
stead of  restraining  his  feeling,  to  admit  agree- 
ment and  maintain  dissent,  and  all  the  while  to 
find  Mirah's  presence  without  the  embarrassment 
of  obviously  seeking  it,  to  see  her  in  the  light  of 
a new  possibility,  to  interpret  her  looks  and 
words  from  a new  starting-point.  He  was  not 
greatly  alarmed  about  the  effect  of  Hans's  atten- 
tions, but  he  had  a presentiment  that  her  feeling 
toward  himself  had  from  the  first  lain  in  a chan- 
nel from  which  it  was  not  likely  to  be  diverted 
into  love.  To  astonish  a woman  by  turning  into 
her  lover  when  she  has  been  thinking  ol  you 
merely  as  a Lord  Chancellor  is  what  a man  nat- 
urally shrinks  from : he  is  anxious  to  creato  an 
easier  transition. 

What  wonder  that  Deronda  saw  no  other  oourae 
than  to  go  Btraight  from  the  London  railway 
station  to  the  lodgings  in  that  small  square  in 
Brompton  f Every  argument  was  in  favor  of  his 
losing  no  time.  He  had  promised  to  run  down 
the  next  day  to  see  Lady  Mallinger  at  the  Abbey, 
and  it  was  already  sunset.  He  wished  to  depos- 
it the  precious  chest  with  Mordecai,  who  would 
study  its  contents,  both  in  his  absence  and  in 
company  with  him ; and  that  he  should  pay  this 
visit  without  pause  would  gratify  Mordecai's 
heart  Hence,  and  for  other  reasons,  it  gratified 
Deronda's  heart  The  strongest  tendencies  of  his 
nature  were  rushing  in  one  current — the  fervent 
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affectionateness  which  made  him  delight  in  meet- 
ing the  wish  of  beings  near  to  him,  and  the  im- 
aginative need  of  some  far-reaching  relation  to 
make  the  horizon  of  his  immediate,  daily  acts. 
It  has  to  be  admitted  that  in  this  classical,  ro- 
mantic, world-historic  position  of  his,  bringing  as 
it  were  from  its  hiding-place  his  hereditary  ar- 
mor, he  wore — but  so,  one  must  suppose,  did  the 
most  ancient  heroes,  whether  Semitic  or  Japhet- 
ic—the  summer  costume  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  did  not  reflect  that  the  drab  tints  were  be- 
coming to  him,  for  he  rarely  went  to  the  expense 
of  such  thinking ; but  his  own  depth  of  coloring, 
which  made  the  becomingness,  got  an  added  ra- 
dianoe  in  the  eyes,  a fleeting  and  returning  glow 
in  the  skin,  as  he  entered  the  house,  wondering 
what  exactly  he  should  find.  He  made  his  en- 
trance as  noiseless  as  possible. 

It  was  the  evening  of  that  same  afternoon  on 
which  Mirah  had  had  the  interview  with  her  fa- 
ther, Mordecai,  penetrated  by  her  grief,  and 
also  by  the  sad  memories  which  the  incident  had 
awakened,  had  not  resumed  his  task  of  sifting 
papers:  some  of  them  had  fallen  scattered  on 
the  floor  in  the  first  moments  of  anxiety,  and  nei- 
ther he  nor  Mirah  had  thought  of  laying  them  in 
order  again.  They  had  sat  perfectly  still  togeth- 
er, not  knowing  how  long,  while  the  clock  ticked 
on  the  mantel -piece,  and  the  light  was  fading. 
Mirah,  unable  to  think  of  the  food  that  she  ought 
to  have  been  taking,  had  not  moved  since  she  had 
thrown  off  her  dust-cloak  and  sat  down  beside 
Mordecai  with  her  hand  in  his,  while  he  had  laid 
his  head  backward,  with  closed  eyes  and  difficult 
breathing,  looking,  Mirah  thought,  as  he  would 
look  when  the  soul  within  him  could  no  longer 
live  in  its  straitened  home.  The  thought  that  his 
death  might  be  near  was  continually  visiting  her 
when  she  saw  his  face  in  this  way,  without  its 
vivid  animation ; and  now,  to  the  rest  of  her  grief 
was  added  the  regret  that  she  had  been  unable 
to  control  the  violent  outburst  which  had  shaken 
him.  She  Bat  watching  him — her  oval  cheeks 
pallid,  her  eyes  with  the  sorrowful  brilliancy  left 
by  young  tears,  her  curls  in  as  much  disorder  as 
a just-wakened  child's — watching  that  emaciated 
face,  where  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  a 
veil  had  been  drawn  never  to  be  lifted,  as  if  it 
were  her  dead  joy  which  had  left  her  strong 
enough  to  live  on  in  sorrow.  And  life  at  that 
moment  stretched  before  Mirah  with  more  than 
a repetition  of  former  sadness.  The  shadow  of 
the  father  was  there,  and  more  than  that,  a double 
bereavement— of  one  living  as  well  as  one  dead. 

But  now  the  door  was  opened,  and  while  none 
entered,  a well-known  voice  said,  “ Daniel  De- 
ronda — may  he  come  in  ?” 

“Gome!  come!"  said  Mordecai,  immediately 
rising  with  an  irradiated  face  and  opened  eyes — 
apparently  as  little  surprised  as  if  he  had  seen 
Deronda  in  the  morning,  and  expected  this  even- 
ing visit ; while  Mirah  started  up,  blushing  with 
confused,  half-alarmed  expectation. 

Yet  when  Deronda  entered,  the  sight  of  him  was 
like  the  clearness  after  rain : no  clouds  to  come 
could  hinder  the  cherishing  beam  of  that  moment. 
As  he  held  out  his  right  hand  to  Mirah,  who  was 
close  to  her  brother's  left,  he  laid  his  other  hand 
on  Mordecai's  right  shoulder,  and  stood  so  a mo- 
ment, holding  them  both  at  once,  uttering  no  word, 
but  reading  their  faces,  till  he  said,  anxiously,  to 
Mirah, 44  Has  any  thing  happened  ? — any  trouble  ?” 


44  Talk  not  of  trouble  now,"  said  Mordecai,  sav- 
ing her  from  the  need  to  answer.  44  There  is  joy 
in  your  face — let  the  joy  be  ours." 

Mirah  thought, 44  It  is  for  something  he  can  not 
tell  us."  But  they  all  sat  down,  Deronda  draw- 
ing a chair  close  in  front  of  Mordecai. 

44  That  is  true,"  he  said,  emphatically.  44 1 have 
a joy  which  will  remain  to  us  even  in  the  worst 
trouble.  I did  not  tell  you  the  reason  of  my 
journey  abroad,  Mordecai,  because — never  mind 
— I went  to  learn  my  parentage.  And  you  were 
right.  I am  a Jew." 

The  two  men  clasped  hands  with  a movement 
that  seemed  part  of  the  flash  from  Mordecai’s  eyes, 
and  passed  through  Mirah  like  an  electric  shock. 
But  Deronda  went  on  without  pause,  speaking 
from  Mordecai’s  mind  as  much  as  from  Ids  own : 

44  We  have  the  same  people.  Our  souls  have 
the  same  vocation.  We  shall  not  be  separated 
by  life  or  by  death." 

Mordecai’s  answer  was  uttered  in  Hebrew,  and 
in  no  more  than  a loud  whisper.  It  was  in  the 
liturgical  words  which  express  the  religious  bond: 
44  Our  God,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers." 

The  weight  of  feeling  pressed  too  strongly  on 
that  ready-winged  speech  which  usually  moved  in 
quick  adaptation  to  every  stirring  of  his  fervor. 

Mirah  fell  on  her  knees  by  her  brother's  side, 
and  looked  at  his  now  illuminated  face,  which 
had  just  before  been  so  deathly.  The  action  was 
an  inevitable  outlet  of  the  violent  reversal  from 
despondency  to  a gladness  which  came  over  her 
as  solemnly  as  if  she  had  been  beholding  a relig- 
ious rite.  For  the  moment  she  thought  of  the 
effect  on  her  own  life  only  through  the  effect  on 
her  brother. 

44  And  it  is  not  only  that  I am  a Jew,"  Deron- 
da went  on,  enjoying  one  of  those  rare  moments 
when  our  yearnings  and  our  acts  can  be  com- 
pletely one,  and  the  real  we  behold  is  our  ideal 
good, 44  but  I come  of  a strain  that  has  ardently 
maintained  the  fellowship  of  our  race — a line  of 
Spanish  Jews  that  has  borne  many  students  and 
men  of  practical  power.  And  I possess  what 
will  give  us  a sort  of  communion  with  them. 
My  grandfather,  Daniel  Charisi,  preserved  manu- 
scripts, family  records  stretching  far  back,  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  his 
grandson.  And  now  his  hope  is  fulfilled,  in  spite 
of  attempts  to  thwart  it  by  hiding  my  parentage 
from  me.  I possess  the  chest  containing  them, 
with  his  own  papers,  and  it  is  down  below  in  this 
house.  I mean  to  leave  it  with  you,  Mordecai, 
that  you  may  help  me  to  study  the  manuscripts. 
Some  of  them  I can  read  easily  enough — those 
in  Spanish  and  Italian.  Others  are  in  Hebrew, 
and,  I think,  Arabic ; but  there  seem  to  be  Latin 
translations.  I was  only  able  to  look  at  them 
cursorily  while  I staid  at  Mainz.  We  will  study 
them  together." 

Deronda  ended  with  that  bright  smile  which, 
beaming  out  from  the  habitual  gravity  of  his 
face,  seemed  a revelation  (the  reverse  of  the  oon- 
tinual  smile  that  discredits  all  expression).  But 
when  this  happy  glance  passed  from  Mordecai  to 
rest  on  Mirah,  it  acted  like  a little  too  much  sun- 
shine, and  made  her  change  her  attitude.  She 
had  knelt  under  an  impulse  with  which  any  per- 
sonal embarrassment  was  incongruous,  and  espe- 
cially any  thoughts  about  how  Mrs.  Grandcourt 
might  stand  to  this  new  aspect  of  things — 
thoughts  which  made  her  color  under  Deronda’s 
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glance,  and  rise  to  take  her  seat  again  in  her  us- 
ual posture  of  crossed  hands  and  feet,  with  the 
effort  to  look  as  quiet  as  possible.  Deronda, 
equally  sensitive,  imagined  that  the  feeling  of 
which  he  was  conscious  had  entered  too  much 
into  his  eyes,  and  had  been  repugnant  to  her. 
He  was  ready  enough  to  believe  that  any  unex- 
pected manifestation  might  spoil  her  feeling  to- 
ward him — and  then  his  precious  relation  to  broth- 
er and  sister  would  be  marred.  If  Mirah  could 
have  no  love  for  him,  any  advances  of  love  on  his 
part  would  make  her  wretched  in  that  continual 
contact  with  him  which  would  remain  inevitable. 

While  such  feelings  were  pulsating  quickly  in 
Deronda  and  Mirah,  Mordecai,  seeing  nothing  in 
his  friend's  presence  and  words  but  a blessed 
fulfillment,  was  already  speaking  with  his  old 
sense  of  enlargement  in  utterance : 

“Daniel,  from  the  first,  I have  said  to  you,  we 
know  not  all  the  pathways.  Has  there  not  been 
a meeting  among  them,  as  of  the  operations  in 
one  soul,  where  an  idea  being  bom  and  breath- 
ing draws  the  elements  toward  it,  and  is  fed  and 
grows?  For  all  things  are  bound  together  in 
that  Omnipresence  which  is  the  place  and  habita- 
tion of  the  world,  and  events  are  as  a glass  where- 
through our  eyes  see  some  of  the  pathways.  And 
if  it  seems  that  the  erring  and  unloving  wills  of 
men  have  helped  to  prepare  you,  as  Moses  was 
prepared,  to  serve  your  people  the  better,  that 
depends  on  another  order  than  the  law  which 
must  guide  our  footsteps.  For  the  evil  will  of 
man  makes  not  a people's  good  except  by  stir- 
ring the  righteous  will  of  man ; and  beneath  all 
the  clouds  with  which  our  thought  encompasses 
the  Eternal,  this  is  clear — that  a people  can  be 
blessed  only  by  having  counselors  and  a multi- 
tude whose  will  moves  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
justice  and  love.  For  see,  now,  it  was  your  loving 
will  that  made  a chief  pathway,  and  resisted  the 
effect  of  evil ; for,  by  performing  the  duties  of 
brotherhood  to  my  sister,  and  seeking  out  her 
brother  in  the  flesh,  your  soul  has  been  prepared 
to  receive  with  gladness  this  message  of  the  Eter- 
nal : 4 Behold  the  multitude  of  your  brethren.’  ” 

“ It  is  quite  true  that  you  and  Mirah  have  been 
my  teachers,”  said  Deronda.  “ If  this  revelation 
had  been  made  to  me  before  I knew  you  both, 
I think  my  mind  would  have  rebelled  against 
it  Perhaps  I should  have  felt  then — 4 If  I could 
have  chosen,  I would  not  have  been  a Jew.’ 
What  I feel  now  is— that  my  whole  being  is  a 
consent  to  the  fact  But  it  has  been  the  gradual 
accord  between  your  mind  and  mine  which  has 
brought  about  that  full  consent.” 

At  the  moment  Deronda  was  speaking,  that 
first  evening  in  the  book-shop  was  vividly  in  his 
remembrance,  with  all  the  struggling  aloofness 
he  had  then  felt  from  Mordecai’s  prophetic  con- 
fidence. It  was  his  nature  to  delight  in  satisfy- 
ing to  the  utmost  the  eagerly  expectant  soul, 
which  seemed  to  be  looking  out  from  the  face 
before  him,  like  the  long-enduring  watcher  who 
at  last  see9  the  mounting  signal-flame;  and  he 
went  on  with  fuller  fervor : 

44  It  is  through  your  inspiration  that  I have  dis- 
cerned what  may  be  my  life’s  task.  It  is  you  who 
have  given  shape  to  what,  I believe,  was  an  inher- 
ited yearning — the  effect  of  brooding,  passionate 
thoughts  in  many  ancestors— thoughts  that  seem 
to  have  been  intenselypresentin  my  grandfather. 
Suppose  the  stolen  offspring  of  some  mountain 


tribe  brought  up  in  a city  of  the  plain,  or  one 
with  an  inherited  genius  for  painting,  and  born 
blind — the  ancestral  life  would  lie  within  them 
as  a dim  longing  for  unknown  objects  and  sen- 
sations, and  the  spell-bound  habit  of  their  inher- 
ited frames  would  be  like  a cunningly  wrought 
musical  instrument,  never  played  on,  but  quiver- 
ing throughout  in  uneasy  mysterious  moaninga 
of  its  intricate  structure  that,  under  the  right 
touch,  gives  music.  Something  like  that,  I think, 
has  been  my  experience.  Since  I began  to  read 
and  know,  I have  always  longed  for  some  ideal 
task,  in  which  I might  feel  myself  the  heart  and 
brain  of  a multitude — some  social  captainship, 
which  would  come  to  me  as  a duty,  and  not  be 
striven  for  as  a personal  prise.  You  have  raised 
the  image  of  such  a task  for  me — to  bind  our 
race  together  in  spite  of  heresy.  You  have  said 
to  me,  4 Our  religion  united  us  before  it  divided 
us — it  made  us  a people  before  it  made  Rabbin- 
ites  and  Karaites.*  I mean  to  try  what  can  be 
done  with  that  union — I mean  to  work  in  your 
Bpirit  Failure  will  not  be  ignoble,  but  it  would 
be  ignoble  for  me  not  to  try.” 

44  Even  as  my  brother  that  fed  at  the  breasts 
of  my  mother,”  said  Mordecai,  falling  back  in  his 
chair  with  a look  of  exultant  repose,  as  after  some 
finished  labor. 

To  estimate  the  effect  of  this  ardent  outpour- 
ing from  Deronda  we  must  remember  his  former 
reserve,  his  careful  avoidance  of  premature  as- 
sent or  delusive  encouragement,  which  gave  to 
this  decided  pledge  of  himself  a sacramental  so- 
lemnity, both  for  his  own  mind  and  Mordecai’s. 
On  Mirah  the  effect  was  equally  strong,  though 
with  a difference : she  felt  a surprise  which  had 
no  place  in  her  brother’s  mind  at  Deronda’s  sud- 
denly revealed  sense  of  nearness  to  them : there 
seemed  to  be  a breaking  of  day  around  her  which 
might  show  her  other  facts  unlike  her  forebod- 
ings in  the  darkness.  But  after  a moment’s  si- 
lence Mordecai  spoke  again : 

44  It  has  begun  already — the  marriage  of  our 
souls.  It  waits  but  the  passing  away  of  this 
body,  and  then  they  who  are  betrothed  shall  unite 
in  a stricter  bond,  and  what  is  mine  shall  be 
thine.  Call  nothing  mine  that  I have  written, 
Daniel ; for  though  our  Masters  delivered  right- 
ly that  every  thing  should  be  quoted  in  the  name 
of  him  that  Baid  it — and  their  rule  is  good — yet 
it  does  not  exclude  the  willing  marriage  which 
melts  soul  into  soul,  and  makes  thought  fuller  as 
the  clear  waters  are  made  fuller,  where  the  full- 
ness is  inseparable  and  the  clearness  is  insepara- 
ble. For  I have  judged  what  I have  written,  and 
I desire  the  body  that  I gave  my  thought  to  pass 
away  as  this  fleshly  body  will  pass ; but  let  the 
thought  be  bom  again  from  our  fuller  soul  which 
shatl  be  called  youre.” 

44  You  must  not  ask  me  to  promise  that,”  said 
Deronda,  smiling.  44 1 must  be  convinced  first  of 
special  reasons  for  it  in  the  writings  themselves. 
And  I am  too  backward  a pupil  yet.  That  blent 
transmission  must  go  on  without  any  choice  of 
ours ; but  what  we  can’t  hinder  must  not  make 
our  rule  for  what  we  ought  to  choose.  I think 
our  duty  is  faithful  tradition  where  we  can  at- 
tain it  And  so  you  would  insist  for  any  one  but 
yourself.  Don’t  ask  me  to  deny  my  spiritual 
parentage,  when  I am  finding  the  clew  of  my  life 
in  the  recognition  of  my  natural  parentage.” 

<4I  will  ask  for  no  promise  till  you  see  the  rea» 
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son,”  said  Mordecai.  44  You  have  said  the  truth : 
I would  obey  the  Masters’  rule  for  another.  But 
for  years  my  hope,  nay,  my  confidence,  has  been, 
not  that  the  imperfect  image  of  my  thought, 
which  is  as  the  ill-shapen  work  of  the  youthful 
carver  who  has  seen  a heavenly  pattern,  and 
trembles  in  imitating  the  vision  — not  that  this 
should  live,  but  that  my  vision  and  passion  should 
enter  into  yours — yea,  into  yours ; for  he  whom  I 
longed  for  afar,  was  he  not  you  whom  I discern- 
ed as  mine  when  you  came  near  ? Nevertheless, 
you  shall  judge.  For  my  soul  is  satisfied.”  Mor- 
decai paused,  and  then  began  in  a changed  tone, 
reverting  to  previous  suggestions  from  Deronda’s 
disclosure, 44  What  moved  your  parents — ?”  but 
he  immediately  checked  himself,  and  added, 44  Nay, 
I ask  not  that  you  should  tell  me  aught  concern- 
ing others,  unless  it  is  your  pleasure.” 

“Some  time — gradually — you  will  know  all,” 
said  Deronda.  44  But  now  tell  me  more  about  your- 
selves, and  how  the  time  has  passed  since  I went 
away.  I am  sure  there  has  been  some  trouble. 
Mirah  has  been  in  distress  about  something.” 

He  looked  at  Mirah,  but  she  immediately  turn- 
ed to  her  brother,  appealing  to  him  to  give  the 
difficult  answer.  She  hoped  he  would  not  think 
it  necessary  to  tell  Deronda  the  facts  about  her 
father  on  such  an  evening  as  this.  Just  when 
Deronda  had  brought  himself  so  near,  and  iden- 
tified himself  with  her  brother,  it  was  cutting  to 
her  that  he  should  hear  of  this  disgrace  clinging 
about  them,  which  seemed  to  have  become  partly 
his.  To  relieve  herself  she  rose  to  take  up  her  hat 
and  cloak,  thinking  she  would  go  to  her  own  room : 
perhaps  they  would  speak  more  easily  when  she 
had  left  them.  But  meanwhile  Mordecai  said : 

44  To-day  there  has  been  a grief.  A duty  which 
seemed  to  have  gone  far  into  the  distance  has 
come  back  and  turned  its  face  upon  us,  and  raised 
no  gladness  — has  raised  a dread  that  we  must 
submit  to.  But  for  the  moment  we  are  deliver- 
ed from  any  visible  yoke.  Let  us  defer  speak- 
ing of  it,  as  if  this  evening  which  is  deepening 
about  us  were  the  beginning  of  the  festival  in 
which  we  must  offer  the  first-fruits  of  our  joy, 
and  mingle  no  mourning  with  them.” 

Deronda  divined  the  hinted  grief,  and  left  it  in 
silence,  rising  as  he  saw  Mirah  rise,  and  saying  to 
her, 44 Are  you  going?  I must  leave  almost  im- 
mediately— when  I and  Mrs.  Adam  have  mount- 
ed the  precious  chest,  and  I have  delivered  the 
key  to  Mordecai — no,  Ezra — may  I call  him  Ezra 
now  ? I have  learned  to  think  of  him  as  Ezra 
since  I have  heard  you  call  him  so.” 

44  Please  call  him  Ezra,”  said  Mirah,  faintly, 
feeling  a new  timidity  under  Deronda’s  glance 
and  near  presence.  Was  there  really  something 
different  about  him,  or  was  the  difference  only  in 
her  feeling  ? The  strangely  various  emotions  of 
the  last  few  hours  had  exhausted  her ; she  was 
faint  with  fatigue  and  want  of  food.  Deronda, 
observing  her  pallor  and  tremulousness,  longed 
to  show  more  feeling,  but  dared  not  She  put  out 
her  hand,  with  an  effort  to  smile,  and  then  he 
opened  the  door  for  her.  That  was  alL 

A man  of  refined  pride  shrinks  from  making  a 
lover’s  approaches  to  a woman  whose  wealth  or 
rank  might  make  them  appear  presumptuous  or 
low-motived;  but  Deronda  was  finding  a more 
delicate  difficulty  in  a position  which,  superficial- 
ly taken,  was  the  reverse  of  that — though  to  an 
ardent  reverential  love  the  loved  woman  has  al- 


ways a kind  of  wealth*  and  rank  which  makes  a 
man  keenly  susceptible  about  the  aspect  of  his 
addresses.  Deronda’s  difficulty  was  what  any 
generous  man  might  have  felt  in  some  degree; 
but  it  affected  him  peculiarly  through  his  imagi- 
native sympathy  with  a mind  in  which  gratitude 
was  strong.  Mirah,  he  knew,  felt  herself  bound 
to  him  by  deep  obligations,  which  to  her  sensi- 
bilities might  give  every  wish  of  his  the  aspect 
of  a claim ; and  an  inability  to  fulfill  it  would 
cause  her  a pain  continually  revived  by  their  in- 
evitable communion  in  care  for  Ezra.  Here  were 
fears  not  of  pride  only,  but  of  extreme  tender- 
ness. Altogether,  to  have  the  character  of  a 
benefactor  seemed  to  Deronda’s  anxiety  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle  to  confessing  himself  a 
lover,  unless  in  some  inconceivable  way  it  could 
be  revealed  to  him  that  Mirah’s  heart  had  ac- 
cepted him  beforehand.  And  the  agitation  on 
his  own  account,  too,  was  not  smalL 

Even  a man  who  has  practiced  himself  in  love- 
making  till  his  own  glibness  has  rendered  him 
skeptical,  may  at  last  be  overtaken  by  the  lover’s 
awe  — may  tremble,  stammer,  and  show  other 
signs  of  recovered  sensibility  no  more  in  the 
range  of  his  acquired  talents  than  pins  and  nee- 
dles after  numbness : how  much  more  may  that 
energetic  timidity  possess  a man  whose  inward 
history  has  cherished  his  susceptibilities  instead 
of  dulling  them,  and  has  kept  all  the  language  of 
passion  fresh  and  rooted  as  the  lovely  leafage 
about  the  hill-side  spring ! 

As  for  Mirah,  her  dear  head  lay  on  its  pillow 
that  night  with  its  former  suspicions  thrown  out  of 
shape  but  still  present,  like  an  ugly  story  which 
has  been  discredited  but  not  therefore  dissipated. 
All  that  she  was  certain  of  about  Deronda  seem- 
ed to  prove  that  he  had  no  such  fetters  upon  him 
as  she  had  been  allowing  herself  to  believe  in. 
His  whole  manner  as  well  as  his  words  implied 
that  there  were  no  hidden  bonds  remaining  to 
have  any  effect  in  determining  his  future.  But 
notwithstanding  this  plainly  reasonable  infer- 
ence, uneasiness  still  clung  about  Mirah’s  heart. 
Deronda  was  not  to  blame,  but  he  had  an  impor- 
tance for  Mrs.  Grandcourt  which  must  give  her 
some  hold  on  him.  And  the  thought  of  any  dose 
confidence  between  them  stirred  the  little  biting 
snake  that  had  long  lain  curled  and  harmless  in 
Mirah’s  gentle  bosom. 

But  did  she  this  evening  feel  as  completely  as 
before  that  her  jealousy  was  no  less  remote  from 
any  possibility  for  herself  personally  than  if  her 
human  soul  had  been  lodged  in  the  body  of  a 
fawn  that  Deronda  had  saved  from  the  archers  ? 
Hardly.  Something  indefinable  had  happened 
and  made  a difference.  The  soft  warm  rain  of 
blossoms  which  had  fallen  just  where  ahe  was — 
did  it  really  come  because  she  was  there  ? What 
spirit  was  there  among  the  boughs  ? 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

“Quests  monte  gnu  b tale, 

Che  sempie  al  oomJnctar  di  eotto  6 grave, 

E quanto  com  pid  va  su  e men  fa  male.1’ 

— Dahtk  : II  Puryatoria. 

It  was  not  many  days  after  her  mother’s  arriv- 
al that  Gwendolen  would  consent  to  remain  at 
Genoa.  Her  desire  to  net  away  from  that  gem 
of  the  sea  helped  to  rally  her  strength  and  ©our* 
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age.  For  what  place,  though  it  were  the  flowery 
Tale  of  Enna,  may  not  the  inward  sense  turn  into 
a circle  of  punishment  where  the  flowers  are  no 
better  than  a crop  of  flame-tongues  burning  the 
soles  of  our  feet  ? 

“I  shall  never  like  to  see  the  Mediterrane- 
an again,”  said  Gwendolen  to  her  mother,  who 
thought  that  she  quite  understood  her  child’s 
feeling— even  in  her  tacit  prohibitum  of  any  ex- 
press reference  to  her  late  husband. 

Mrs.  Davilow,  indeed,  though  compelled  form- 
ally to  regard  this  time  as  one  of  severe  calam- 
ity, was  virtually  enjoying  her  life  more  than  she 
1 had  ever  done  since  her  daughter’s  marriage.  It 
seemed  that  her  darling  was  brought  back  to 
her  not  merely  with  all  the  old  affection,  but 
with  a conscious  cherishing  of  her  mother’s  near- 
ness, such  as  we  give  to  a possession  that  we 
have  been  on  the  brink  of  losing. 

“Are  you  there,  mamma?”  cried  Gwendolen, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  (a  bed  had  been  made 
for  her  mother  in  the  same  room  with  hers), 
very  much  as  she  would  have  done  in  her  early 
girlhood,  if  she  had  felt  frightened  in  lying  awake. 

“ Yes,  dear.  Can  I do  any  thing  for  you  ?” 

“ No,  thank  you ; only  I like  so  to  know  you  are 
there.  Do  you  mind  my  waking  you?”  (This 
question  would  hardly  have  been  Gwendolen’s  in 
her  early  girlhood.) 

“ I was  not  asleep,  darling.” 

“It  seemed  not  real  that  you  were  with  me. 
I wanted  to  make  it  real  I can  bear  thingB  if 
you  are  with  me.  But  you  must  not  lie  awake 
being  anxious  about  me.  You  must  be  happy 
now.  You  must  let  me  make  you  happy  now  at 
last— else  what  shall  I do  ?” 

“ God  bless  you, dear;  I have  the  best  happi- 
ness I can  have,  when  you  make  much  of  me.” 

But  the  next  night,  hearing  that  she  was  sigh- 
ing and  restless,  Mrs.  Davilow  said,  “ Let  me  give 
you  your  sleeping  draught,  Gwendolen.” 

“No,  mamma,  thank  you;  I don’t  want  to 
sleep.” 

“ It  would  be  so  good  for  you  to  sleep  more, 
my  darling.” 

“Don’t  say  what  would  be  good  for  me, mam- 
ma,” Gwendolen  answered,  impetuously.  “ You 
don’t  know  what  would  be  good  for  me.  You 
and  my  uncle  must  not  contradict  me  and  tell 
me  any  thing  is  good  for  me  when  I feel  it  is  not 
good.” 

Mrs.  Davilow  was  silent,  not  wondering  that 
the  poor  child  was  irritable.  Presently  Gwen- 
dolen said, 

“ I was  always  naughty  to  you,  mamma.” 

“ No,  dear,  no.” 

“ Yes,  I was,”  said  Gwendolen,  insistently.  “ It 
. is  because  I was  always  wicked  that  I am  mis- 
erable now.” 

She  burst  into  sobs  and  ones.  The  determina- 
tion to  be  silent  about  all  the  facts  of  her  mar- 
ried life  and  its  close  reacted  in  these  escapes  of 
enigmatic  excitement 

But  dim  lights  of  interpretation  were  breaking 
on  the  mother’s  mind  through  the  information 
that  came  from  Sir  Hugo  to  Mr.  Gascoigne,  and, 
with  some  omissions,  from  Mr.  Gascoigne  to  her- 
self. The  good-natured  Baronet,  while  he  was 
attending  to  all  decent  measures  in  relation  to 
his  nephew’s  death,  and  the  possible  washing 
ashore  of  the  body,  thought  it  the  kindest  thing 
he  could  do  to  use  his  present  friendly  intercourse 


with  the  Rector  as  ah  opportunity  for  communi- 
cating to  him,  in  the  mildest  way,  the  purport  of 
Grandoourt’s  will,  so  as  to  save  him  the  additional 
shock  that  would  be  in  store  for  him  if  he  car- 
ried his  illusions  all  the  way  home.  Perhaps  Sir 
Hugo  would  have  been  communicable  enough 
without  that  kind  motive,  but  he  really  felt  the 
motive.  He  broke  the  unpleasant  news  to  the 
Rector  by  degrees : at  first  he  only  implied  his 
fear  that  the  widow  was  not  so  splendidly  pro- 
vided for  as  Mr.  Gascoigne,  nay,  as  the  Baronet 
himself,  had  expected;  and  only  at  last,  after 
some  previous  vague  reference  to  large  claims 
on  Gr&ndcourt,  he  disclosed  the  prior  relations 
which,  in  the  unfortunate  absence  of  a legitimate 
heir,  had  determined  all  the  splendor  in  another 
direction. 

The  Rector  was  deeply  hurt,  and  remembered, 
more  vividly  than  he  had  ever  done  before,  how 
offensively  proud  and  repelling  the  manners  of 
the  deceased  had  been  toward  him — remember- 
ed also  that  he  himself,  in  that  interesting  pe- 
riod just  before  the  arrival  of  the  new  occupant 
at  Diplow,  had  received  hints  of  former  entan- 
gling dissipations,  and  an  undue  addiction  to 
pleasure,  though  he  had  not  foreseen  that  the 
pleasure  which  had  probably,  so  to  speak,  been 
swept  into  private  rubbish  heaps,  would  ever 
present  itself  as  an  array  of  live  caterpillars,  dis- 
astrous to  the  green  meat  of  respectable  people. 
But  he  did  not  make  these  retrospective  thoughts 
audible  to  Sir  Hugo,  or  lower  himself  by  express- 
ing any  indignation  on  merely  personal  grounds, 
but  behaved  like  a man  of  the  world  who  had 
become  a conscientious  clergyman.  His  first  re- 
mark was : 

“ When  a young  man  makes  his  will  in  health, 
he  usually  counts  on  living  a long  while.  Prob- 
ably Mr.  Grandoourt  did  not  believe  that  this 
will  would  ever  have  its  present  effect”  After 
a moment,  he  added,  “ The  effect  is  painful  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Female  morality  is  likely 
to  suffer  from  this  marked  advantage  and  prom- 
inence being  given  to  illegitimate  offspring.” 

“Well,  in  point  of  fact,”  said  Sir  Hugo,  in  his 
comfortable  way,  “ since  the  boy  is  there,  this  was 
really  the  best  alternative  for  the  disposal  of  the 
estates.  Grandoourt  had  nobody  nearer  than  his 
cousin.  And  it’s  a chilling  thought  that  you  go 
out  of  this  life  only  for  the  benefit  of  a cousin. 
A man  gets  a little  pleasure  in  making  his  will,  if 
it’s  for  the  good  of  his  own  curly  heads ; but  it’s 
a nuisance  when  you’re  giving  and  bequeathing  to 
a used-up  fellow  like  yourself,  and  one  you  don’t 
care  two  straws  for.  It’s  the  next  worst  thing  to 
having  only  a life  interest  in  your  estates.  No ; 
I forgive  Grandoourt  for  that  part  of  his  will. 
But,  between  ourselves,  what  I don’t  forgive  him 
for  is  the  shabby  way  he  has  provided  for  your 
niece — our  niece,  I will  say — no  better  a position 
than  if  she  had  been  & doctor’s  widow.  Nothing 
grates  on  me  more  than  that  posthumous  grudg- 
ingness  toward  & wife.  A man  ought  to  have 
some  pride  and  fondness  for  his  widow,  /should, 
I know.  I take  it  as  a test  of  a man,  that  he  feels 
the  easier  about  his  death  when  he  can  think  of 
his  wife  and  daughters  being  comfortable  after 
it.  I like  that  story  of  the  fellows  in  the  Cri- 
mean war,  who  were  ready  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  if  their  widows  were  provided  for.” 

“ It  has  certainly  taken  me  by  surprise,”  said 
Mr.  Gascoigne,  “ all  the  more  because,  as  the  one 
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who  stood  in  the  place  of  father  to  my  niece,  I 
had  shown  my  reliance  on  Mr.  Grandcourt's  ap- 
parent liberality  in  money  matters  by  making  no 
claims  for  her  beforehand.  That  seemed  to  me 
due  to  him  under  the  circumstances.  Probably 
you  think  me  blamable.11 

“Not  blamable  exactly.  • I respect  a man  for 
trusting  another.  But  take  my  advice.  If  yon 
marry  another  niece,  though  it  may  be  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  bind  him  down.  Y our 
niece  can't  be  married  for  the  first  time  twice 
over.  And  if  he's  a good  fellow,  he'll  wish  to  be 
bound.  But  as  to  Mrs.  Grandcourt,  I can  only 
say  that  I feel  my  relation  to  her  all  the  nearer, 
because  I think  that  she  has  not  been  well  treat- 
ed. And  l hope  you  will  urge  her  to  rely  on  me 
as  a friend.” 

Thus  spake  the  chivalrous  Sir  Hugo,  in  his 
disgust  at  the  young  and  beautiful  widow  of  a 
Mailinger  Grandcourt  being  left  with  only  two 
thousand  a year  and  a house  in  a coal -mining 
district  To  the  Rector  that  income  naturally 
appeared  less  shabby  and  less  accompanied  with 
mortifying  privations;  but  in  this  conversation 
he  had  devoured  a much  keener  sense  than  the 
Baronet's  of  the  humiliation  cast  over  his  niece, 
and  also  over  her  nearest  friends,  by  the  conspic- 
uous publishing  of  her  husband's  relation  to  Mrs. 
Glasher.  And  like  all  men  who  are  good  hus- 
bands and  fathers,  he  felt  the  humiliation  through 
the  minds  of  the  women  who  would  be  chiefly 
affected  by  it;  so  that  the  annoyance  of  first 
hearing  the  facts  was  far  slighter  than  what  he 
felt  in  communicating  them  to  Mrs.  Davilow,  and 
in  anticipating  Gwendolen's  feeling  whenever  her 
mother  saw  fit  to  tell  her  of  them.  For  the  good 
Rector  had  an  innocent  conviction  that  his  niece 
was  unaware  of  Mrs.  Glasher's  existence,  arguing 
with  masculine  soundness  from  what  maidens  and 
wives  were  likely  to  know,  do,  and  suffer,  and 
having  had  a most  imperfect  observation  of  the 
particular  maiden  and  wife  in  question.  Not  so 
Gwendolen's  mother,  who  now  thought  that  she 
saw  an  explanation  of  much  that  had  been  enig- 
matic in  her  child's  conduct  and  words  before  j 
and  after  her  engagement,  concluding  that  in 
some  inconceivable  way  Gwendolen  had  been 
informed  of  this  left-handed  marriage  and  the 
existence  of  the  children.  She  trusted  to  oppor- 
tunities that  would  arise  in  moments  of  affection- 
ate confidence  before  and  during  their  journey 
to  England,  when  she  might  gradually  learn  how 
far  the  actual  state  of  things  was  clear  to  Gwen- 
dolen, and  prepare  her  for  any  thing  that  might 
be  a disappointment.  But  she  was  spared  from 
devices  on  the  subject. 

44  I hope  you  don't  expect  that  I am  going  to 
be  rich  and  grand,  mamma,*’  said  Gwendolen,  not 
long  after  the  Rector's  communication ; 44  perhaps 
I shall  have  nothing  at  all.” 

She  was  dressed,  and  had  been  sitting  long  in 
quiet  meditation.  Mrs.  Davilow  was  startled,  but 
said,  after  a moment's  reflection, 

“ Oh  yes,  dear,  you  will  have  something.  Sir 
Hugo  knows  all  about  the  wiH.” 

44  That  will  not  decide,1’  said  Gwendolen,  ab- 
ruptly. 

44  Surely,  dear : Sir  Hugo  says  you  are  to  have 
two  thousand  a year  and  the  house  at  Gadsmere.” 

44  What  I have  will  depend  on  what  I accept,” 
said  Gwendolen.  44  You  and  my  uncle  must  not 
attempt  to  cross  me  and  persuade  me  about  this. 


I will  do  every  thing  I can  do  to  make  you  hap- 
py, but  in  any  thing  about  my  husband  I must 
not  be  interfered  with.  Is  eight  hundred  a year 
enough  for  you,  mamma  V ” 

44  More  than  enough,  dear.  You  must  not  think 
of  giving  me  so  much.”  Mrs.  Davilow  paused  a 
little,  and  then  said, 44  Do  you  know  who  is  to 
have  the  estates  and  the  rest  of  the  money  ?” 

44  Yes,”  said  Gwendolen,  waving  her  hand  in 
dismissal  of  the  subject.  44 1 know  every  thing. 

It  is  all  perfectly  right,  and  I wish  never  to  have 
it  mentioned.” 

The  mother  was  silent,  looked  away,  and  rose 
to  fetch  a fan-screen,  with  a slight  flush  on  her 
delicate  cheeks.  Wondering,  imagining,  she  did 
not  like  to  meet  her  daughter's  eyes,  and  sat  down 
again  under  a sad  constraint.  What  wretched- 
ness her  child  had  perhaps  gone  through,  which 
yet  must  remain  as  it  always  had  been,  locked 
away  from  their  mutual  speech ! But  Gwendo- 
len was  watching  her  mother  with  that  new  div- 
ination which  experience  had  given  her ; and  in 
tender  relenting  at  her  own  peremptoriness,  she 
said, 44  Gome  and  sit  nearer  to  me,  mamma,  and 
don't  be  unhappy.” 

Mrs.  Davilow  did  as  she  was  told,  but  bit  her 
lips  in  the  vain  attempt  to  hinder  smarting  tears. 
Gwendolen  leaned  toward  her  caressingly,  and 
said, 44 1 mean  to  be  very  wise ; I do  really.  And 
good— oh,  so  good  to  you,  dear,  old,  sweet  mamma, 
you  won't  know  me.  Only  you  must  not  cry.” 

The  resolve  that  Gwendolen  had  in  her  mind 
was  that  she  would  ask  Deronda  whether  she 
ought  to  accept  any  of  her  husband's  money — 
whether  she  might  accept  what  would  enable  her 
to  provide  for  her  mother.  The  poor  thing  felt 
strong  enough  to  do  any  thing  that  would  give 
her  a higher  place  in  Deronda's  mind. 

An  invitation  that  Sir  Hugo  pressed  on  her 
with  kind  urgency  was  that  she  and  Mrs.  Davilow 
should  go  straight  with  him  to  Park  Lane,  and 
make  his  house  their  abode  as  long  as  mourning 
and  other  details  needed  attending  to  in  London. 
Town,  he  insisted,  was  just  then  the  most  retired 
of  places ; and  he  proposed  to  exert  himself  at 
once  in  getting  all  articles  belonging  to  Gwen- 
dolen away  from  the  house  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
No  proposal  could  have  suited  her  better  than  this 
of  staying  a little  while  in  Park  Lane.  It  would 
be  easy  for  her  there  to  have  an  interview  with 
Deronda,  if  she  only  knew  how  to  get  a letter  into 
his  hands,  asking  him  to  come  to  her.  During  the 
journey  Sir  Hugo,  having  understood  that  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  purport  of  her  husband's 
will,  ventured  to  talk  before  her  and  to  her  about 
her  future  arrangements,  referring  here  and  there 
to  mildly  agreeable  prospects  as  matters  of 
course,  and  otherwise  shedding  a decorous  cheer-  # 
fulness  over  her  widowed  position.  It  seemed 
to  him  really  the  more  graceful  course  for  a wid- 
ow to  recover  her  spirits  on  finding  that  her  hus- 
band had  not  dealt  as  handsomely  by  her  as  be 
might  have  done ; it  was  the  testator's  fault  if 
he  compromised  all  her  grief  at  his  departure  by 
giving  a testamentary  reason  for  it,  so  that  she 
might  be  supposed  to  look  sad  not  because  be 
had  left  her,  but  because  he  had  left  her  poor. 
The  Baronet,  having  his  kindliness  doubly  fanned 
by  the  favorable  wind  on  his  own  fortunes  and 
by  compassion  for  Gwendolen,  had  become  quite 
fatherly  in  his  behavior  to  her,  called  her  44  my 
dear,”  and  in  mentioning  Gadsmere  to  Mr.  Gas- 
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coigne,  with  its  various  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, spoke  of  what  44  we”  might  do  to  make 
the  best  of  that  property.  Gwendolen  sat  by  in 
pale  silence  while  Sir  Hugo,  with  his  face  turn- 
ed toward  Mrs.  Davilow  or  Mr.  Gascoigne,  conject- 
ured that  Mrs.  Grandcourt  might  perhaps  prefer 
letting  Gadsmere  to  residing  there  during  any 
part  of  the  year,  m which  case  he  thought  that 
it  might  be  leased  on  capital  terms  to  one  of  the 
fellows  engaged  with  the  coal:  Sir  Hugo  had 
seen  enough  of  the  place  to  know  that  it  was  as 
comfortable  and  picturesque  a box  as  any  man 
need  desire,  providing  his  desires  were  circum- 
scribed within  & coal  area. 

44  / shouldn't  mind  about  the  soot  myself,”  said 
the  Baronet,  with  that  dispassionateness  which 
belongs  to  the  potential  mood.  44  Nothing  is  more 
healthy.  And  if  one's  business  lay  there,  Gads- 
mere would  be  a paradise.  It  makes  quite  a feat- 
ure in  Scrogg’s  history  of  the  county,  with  the 
little  tower  and  the  fine  piece  of  water — the  pret- 
tiest print  in  the  book.” 

“A  more  important  place  than  Offendene,  I 
suppose  ?”  said  Mr.  Gascoigne. 

“ Much,”  said  the  Baronet,  decisively.  44 1 was 
there  with  my  poor  brother— it  is  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago,  but  I remember  it  very 
well  The  rooms  may  not  be  larger,  but  the 
grounds  are  on  a different  scale.” 

44  Our  poor  dear  Offendene  is  empty,  after  all,” 
said  Mrs.  Davilow.  44  When  it  came  to  the  point, 
Mr.  Haynes  declared  off,  and  there  has  been  no 
one  to  take  it  since.  I might  as  well  have  ac- 
cepted Lord  Brackensbaw’s  kind  offer  that  I 
should  remain  in  it  another  year  rent  free ; for  I 
should  have  kept  the  place  aired  and  wanned.” 

44 1 hope  you  have  got  something  snug  instead,” 
said  Sir  Hugo. 

44  A little  too  snug,”  said  Mr.  Gascoigne,  smil- 
ing at  his  sister-in-law.  44  You  are  rather  thick 
upon  the  ground.” 

Gwendolen  hod  turned  with  a changed  glance 
when  her  mother  spoke  of  Offendene  being  empty. 
This  conversation  passed  during  one  of  the  long 
unaccountable  pauses  often  experienced  in  for- 
eign trains  at  some  country  station.  There  was 
a dreamy,  sunny  stillness  over  the  hedgeless  fields 
stretching  to  the  boundary  of  poplars;  and  to 
Gwendolen  the  talk  within  the  carriage  seemed 
only  to  make  the  dream-land  larger  with  an  indis- 
tinct region  of  coal-pits,  and  a purgatorial  Gads- 
tnere  which  she  would  never  visit ; till,  at  her 
mother's  words,  this  mingled,  dozing  view  seemed 
to  dissolve  and  give  way  to  a more  wakeful  vis- 
ion of  Offendene  and  Pennicote  under  their  cool- 
er lights.  She  saw  the  gray  shoulders  of  the 
downs,  the  cattle -specked  fields,  the  shadowy 
plantations  with  rutted  lanes  where  the  barked 
timber  lay  for  a way-side  seat,  the  neatly  clipped 
hedges  on  the  road  from  the  parsonage  to  Offen- 
dene, the  avenue  where  she  was  gradually  dis- 
cerned from  the  windows,  the  hall  door  opening, 
and  her  mother  or  one  of  the  troublesome  sisters 
coming  out  to  meet  her.  All  that  brief  experi- 
ence of  a quiet  home  which  had  once  seemed  a 
dullness  to  be  fled  from  now  came  back  to  her 
as  a restful  escape,  a station  where  she  found 
the  breath  of  morning  and  the  unreproaching 
voice  of  birds,  after  following  a hire  through  a 
long  Satanic  masquerade,  which  she  had  entered 
on  with  an  intoxicated  belief  in  its  disguises,  and 
had  seen  the  end  of  in  shrieking  fear  lest  she 


herself  had  become  one  of  the  evil  spirits  who 
were  dropping  their  human  mummery  and  hiss- 
ing around  her  with  serpent  tongues. 

In  this  way  Gwendolen's  mind  paused  over  Of- 
fendene and  made  it  the  scene  of  many  thoughts; 
but  she  gave  no  further  outward  sign  of  interest 
in  this  conversation,  any  more  than  in  Sir  Hugo's 
opinion  on  the  telegraphic  cable  or  her  uncle's 
views  of  the  Church-rate  Abolition  Bill.  What 
subjects  will  not  our  talk  embrace  in  leisurely 
day  journeying  from  Genoa  to  London?  Even 
strangers,  after  glancing  from  China  to  Peru,  and 
opening  their  mental  stores  with  a liberality 
threatening  a mutual  impression  of  poverty  on 
any  future  meeting,  are  liable  to  become  excess- 
ively confidential  But  the  Baronet  and  the  Rec- 
tor were  under  a still  stronger  pressure  toward 
cheerful  communication : they  were  like  acquaint- 
ances compelled  to  a long  drive  in  a mourning- 
coach,  who  having  first  remarked  that  the  occa- 
sion is  a melancholy  one,  naturally  proceed  to 
enliven  it  by  the  most  miscellaneous  discourse. 
44 1 don't  mind  telling  you,”  said  Sir  Hugo  to  the 
Rector,  in  mentioning  some  private  detail ; while 
the  Rector,  without  saying  so,  did  not  mind  tell- 
ing the  Baronet  about  his  sons,  and  the  difficulty 
of  placing  them  in  the  world.  By  dint  of  dis- 
cussing all  persons  and  things  within  driving- 
reach  of  Diplow,  Sir  Hugo  got  himself  wrought 
to  a pitch  of  interest  in  that  former  home,  and 
of  conviction  that  it  was  his  pleasant  duty  to  re- 
gain and  strengthen  his  personal  influence  in  the 
neighborhood,  that  made  him  declare  his  inten- 
tion of  taking  his  family  to  the  place  for  a month 
or  two  before  the  autumn  was  over ; and  Mr.  Gas- 
coigne cordially  rejoiced  in  that  prospect  Alto- 
gether, the  journey  was  continued  and  ended  with 
mutual  liking  between  the  male  fellow-travelers. 

Meanwhile  Gwendolen  sat  by  like  one  who  had 
visited  the  spirit-world,  and  was  full  to  the  lips 
of  an  unutterable  experience  that  threw  a strange 
unreality  over  all  the  talk  she  was  hearing  of  her 
own  and  the  world's  business;  and  Mrs.  Davi- 
low was  chiefly  occupied  in  imagining  what  her 
daughter  was  feeling,  and  in  wondering  what  was 
signified  by  her  hinted  doubt  whether  she  would 
accept  her  husband's  bequest.  Gwendolen,  in 
fact,  had  before  her  the  unsealed  wall  of  an  im- 
mediate purpose  shutting  off  every  other  resolu- 
tion. How  to  scale  the  wall  ? She  wanted  again 
to  see  and  consult  Deronda,  that  she  might  se- 
cure herself  against  any  act  he  would  disapprove. 
Would  her  remorse  have  maintained  its  power 
within  her,  or  would  she  have  felt  absolved  by 
secrecy,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  outer  con- 
science which  was  made  for  her  by  Deronda  ? It 
is  hard  to  say  how  much  we  could  forgive  our- 
selves if  we  were  secure  from  judgment  by  an- 
other whose  opinion  is  the  breathing  medium  of 
all  our  joy— who  brings  to  us  with  close  press- 
ure and  immediate  sequence  that  judgment  of 
the  Invisible  and  Universal  which  self -flattery 
and  the  world’s  tolerance  would  easily  melt  and 
disperse.  In  this  way  our  brother  may  be  in  the 
stead  of  God  to  us ; and  his  opinion,  which  has 
pierced  even  to  the  joints  and  marrow,  may  be 
our  virtue  in  the  making.  That  mission  of  De- 
ronda to  Gwendolen  had  begun  with  what  she 
had  felt  to  be  his  judgment  of  her  at  the  gaming 
table.  He  might  easily  have  spoiled  it:  much  of 
our  lives  is  spent  in  marring  our  own  influence 
and  turning  others'  belief  in  us  into  a widely 
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concluding  unbelief  which  they  call  knowledge 
of  the  world,  while  it  is  really  disappointment  in 
you  or  me.  Deronda  had  not  spoiled  his  mission. 

But  Gwendolen  had  forgotten  to  ask  him  for 
his  address  in  case  she  wanted  to  write,  and  her 
only  way  of  reaching  him  was  through  Sir  Hugo. 
She  was  not  in  the  least  blind  to  the  construc- 
tion that  all  witnesses  might  put  on  her  giving 
signs  of  dependence  on  Deronda,  and  her  seek- 
ing him  more  than  he  sought  her : Grandcourt’s 
rebukes  had  sufficiently  enlightened  her  pride. 
But  the  force,  the  tenacity,  of  her  nature  had 
thrown  itself  into  that  dependence,  and  she  would 
no  more  let  go  her  hold  on  Deronda’s  help,  or 
deny  herself  the  interview  her  soul  needed,  be- 
cause of  witnesses,  than  if  she  had  been  in  prison 
in  danger  of  being  condemned  to  death.  When 
she  was  in  Park  Lane,  and  knew  that  the  Baronet 
would  be  going  down  to  the  Abbey  immediately 
(just  to  see  his  family  for  a couple  of  days,  and 
then  return  to  transact  needful  business  for  Gwen- 
dolen), she  said  to  him,  without  any  air  of  hesita- 
tion, while  her  mother  was  present, 

“ Sir  Hugo,  I wish  to  see  Mr.  Deronda  again  as 
soon  as  possible.  I don't  know  his  address. 
Will  you  tell  it  me,  or  let  him  know  that  I want 
to  see  him?” 

A quick  thought  passed  across  Sir  Hugo's  face, 
but  made  no  difference  to  the  ease  with  which  he 
said,  “ Upon  my  word,  I don’t  know  whether  he’s  at 
his  chambers  or  the  Abbey  at  this  moment  But 
I’ll  make  sure  of  him.  I’ll  send  a note  now  to 
his  chambers  telling  him  to  come,  and  if  he’s  at 
the  Abbey,  I can  give  him  your  message  and  send 
him  up  at  once.  I am  sure  he  will  want  to  obey 
your  wish,”  the  Baronet  ended,  with  grave  kind- 
ness, as  if  nothing  could  seem  to  him  more  in 
the  appropriate  course  of  things  than  that  she 
should  send  such  a message. 

But  he  was  convinced  that  Gwendolen  had  a 
passionate  attachment  to  Deronda,  the  seeds  of 
which  had  been  laid  long  ago,  and  his  former  sus- 
picion now  recurred  to  him  with  more  strength 
than  ever,  that  her  feeling  was  likely  to  lead  her 
into  imprudences  — in  which  kind-hearted  Sir 
Hugo  was  determined  to  screen  and  defend  her 
so  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  To  him  it  was  as 
pretty  a stdry  as  need  be  that  this  fine  creature 
and  his  favorite  Dan  should  have  turned  out  to 
be  formed  for  each  other,  and  that  the  unsuita- 
ble husband  should  have  made  his  exit  in  such 
excellent  time.  Sir  Hugo  liked  that  a charming 
woman  should  be  made  as  happy  as  possible. 
In  truth,  what  most  vexed  his  mind  in  this  mat- 
ter at  present  was  a doubt  whether  the  too  lofty 
and  inscrutable  Dan  had  not  got  some  scheme  or 
other  in  his  head  which  would  prove  to  be  dear- 
er to  him  than  the  lovely  Mrs.  Grandcourt,  and 
put  that  neatly  prepared  marriage  with  her  out 
of  the  question.  It  was  among  the  usual  para- 
doxes of  feeling  that  Sir  Hugo,  who  had  given 
his  fatherly  cautions  to  Deronda  against  too 
much  tenderness  in  his  relations  with  the  bride, 
should  now  feel  rather  irritated  against  him  by 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  not  fallen  in  love  as 
he  ought  to  have  done.  Of  course  all  this  think- 
ing on  Sir  Hugo's  part  was  eminently  premature, 
only  a fortnight  or  so  after  Grandoourt's  death. 
But  it  is  the  trick  of  thinking  to  be  either  pre- 
mature  or  behindhand. 

However,  he  sent  the  note  to  Deronda's  cham- 
bers, and  it  found  him  there. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

••  Ob,  welcome,  pure-eyed  Faith,  white-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hovering  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings !” 

— Miltox. 

Deronda  did  not  obey  Gwendolen's  new  sum- 
mons without  some  agitation.  Kot  his  vanity, 
but  his  keen  sympathy,  made  him  susceptible  to 
the  danger  that  another’s  heart  might  feel  larger 
demands  on  him  than  he  would  be  able  to  ful- 
fill ; and  it  was  no  longer  a matter  of  argument 
with  him,  but  of  penetrating  consciousness,  that 
Gwendolen’s  soul  clung  to  his  with  a passionate 
need/  We  do  not  argue  the  existence  of  the  an- 
ger or  the  scorn  that  thrills  through  us  in  a voice ; 
we  simply  feel  it,  and  it  admits  of  no  disproof. 
Deronda  felt  this  woman’s  destiny  hanging  on  his 
over  a precipice  of  despair.  Any  one  who  knows 
him  can  not  wonder  at  his  inward  confession,  that 
if  all  this  had  happened  little  more  than  a year 
ago,  he  would  hardly  have  asked  himself  whether 
he  loved  her : the  impetuous  determining  impulse 
which  would  have  moved  him  would  have  been  to 
save  her  from  sorrow,  to  shelter  her  life  for  ever- 
more from  the  dangers  of  loneliness,  and  carry 
out  to  the  last  the  rescue  he  had  begun  in  that 
monitory  redemption  of  the  necklace.  But  now 
love  and  duty  had  thrown  other  bonds  around 
him,  and  that  impulse  could  no  longer  determine 
his  life ; still,  it  was  present  in  him  as  a compas- 
sionate yearning,  a painful  quivering,  at  the  very 
imagination  of  having  again  and  again  to  meet 
the  appeal  of  her  eyes  and  words.  The  very 
strength  of  the  bond,  the  certainty  of  the  resolve, 
that  kept  him  asunder  from  her,  made  him  gaze 
at  her  lot  apart  with  the  more  aching  pity. 

He  awaited  her  coming  in  the  back  drawing- 
room— part  of  that  white  and  crimson  space 
where  they  had  sat  together  at  the  musical  party, 
where  Gwendolen  had  said  for  the  first  time  that 
her  lot  depended  on  his  not  forsaking  her,  and* 
her  appeal  had  seemed  to  melt  into  the  melodic 
cry — “ Per  pietd  non  dirmi  addio .”  But  the  mel- 
ody had  come  from  Mirah’s  dear  voice. 

Deronda  walked  about  this  room,  which  he 
had  for  years  known  by  heart,  with  a strange 
sense  of  metamorphosis  in  his  own  life.  The  fa- 
miliar objects  around  him,  from  Lady  Mallincer’s 
gently  smiling  portrait  to  the  also  human  and  ur- 
bane faces  of  the  lions  on  the  pilasters  of  the 
chimney-piece,  seemed  almost  to  belong  to  a pre- 
vious state  of  existence,  which  he  was  revisiting 
in  memory  only,  not  in  reality;  so  deep  and 
transforming  had  been  the  impressions  he  had 
lately  experienced,  60  new  were  the  conditions 
under  which  he  found  himself  in  the  house  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  think  of  as  a home — 
standing  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  awaiting  the 
entrance  of  a young  creature  whose  life  had  also 
been  undergoing  a transformation — a tragic 
transformation  toward  a wavering  result,  in 
which  he  felt  with  apprehensiveness  that  his 
own  action  was  still  bound  up. 

But  Gwendolen  was  come  in,  looking  changed, 
not  only  by  her  mourning  dress,  but  by  a more  sat- 
isfied quietude  of  expression  than  he  had  seen  in 
her  face  at  Genoa.  Her  satisfaction  was  that  De- 
ronda was  there ; but  there  was  no  smile  between 
them  as  they  met  and  clasped  hands : each  was 
full  of  remembrances — full  of  anxious  prevision. 
She  said, 44  It  was  good  of  you  to  come.  Let  us 
sit  down,”  immediately  seating  herself  in  the  near- 
est chair.  He  placed  himself  opposite  to  her. 
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“ I asked  you  to  com©  because  I want  you  to 
tell  me  what  I ought  to  do,”  she  began  at  once. 
“ Don’t  be  afraid  of  telling  me  what  you  think  is 
light  because  it  seems  bard.  I have  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  it  I was  afraid  once  of  being  poor ; 
I could  not  bear  to  think  of  being  under  other 
people ; and  that  was  why  I did  something — why 
I married.  I have  borne  worse  things  now.  I 
think  I could  bear  to  be  poorf  if  you  think  I ought 
Do  you  know  about  my  husband’s  will  ?” 

44  Yes,  Sir  Hugo  told  me,”  said  Deronda,  al- 
ready guessing  the  question  she  had  to  ask. 

“Ought  I to  take  any  thing  he  has  left  me? 
I will  tell  you  what  I have  been  thinking,”  said 
Gwendolen,  with  a more  nervous  eagerness.  44  Per- 
haps you  may  not  quite  know  that  I really  did 
think  a good  deal  about  my  mother  when  I mar- 
ried. I was  selfish,  but  I did  love  her,  and  feel 
about  her  poverty ; and  what  comforted  me  most 
at  first,  when  I was  miserable,  was  her  being  bet- 
ter off  because  I had  married.  The  thing  that 
would  be  hardest  to  me  now  would  be  to  see  her 
in  poverty  again ; and  I have  been  thinking  that 
if  I took  enough  to  provide  for  her,  and  no  more 
— nothing  for  myself — it  would  not  be  wrong; 
for  I was  very  precious  to  my  mother — and  he 
took  me  from  her — and  he  meant — and  if  she 
had  known — ” 

Gwendolen  broke  off.  She  had  been  prepar- 
ing herself  for  this  interview  by  thinking  of  hard- 
ly any  thing  else  than  this  question  of  right  to- 
ward her  mother ; but  the  question  had  carried 
with  it  thoughts  and  reasons  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  utter,  and  these  perilous  re- 
membrances swarmed  between  her  words,  mak- 
ing her  speech  more  and  more  agitated  and  trem- 
ulous. She  looked  down  helplessly  at  her  hands, 
now  unladen  of  all  rings  except  her  wedding-ring. 

“Do  not  hurt  yourself  by  speaking  of  that,” 
said  Deronda,  tenderly.  44  There  is  no  need ; the 
case  is  very  simple.  I think  I can  hardly  judge 
wrongly  about  it  You  consult  me  because  I am 
the  only  person  to  whom  you  have  confided  the 
most  painful  part  of  your  experience ; and  I can 
understand  your  scruples.”  He  did  not  go  on 
immediately,  waiting  for  her  to  recover  herself. 
The  silence  seemed  to  Gwendolen  full  of  the 
tenderness  that  she  heard  in  his  voice,  and  she 
had  courage  to  lift  up  her  eyes  and  look  at  him 
as  he  said,  44  You  are  conscious  of  something 
which  you  feel  to  be  a crime  toward  one  who  is 
dead.  You  think  that  you  have  forfeited  all 
claim  as  a wife.  You  shrink  from  taking  what 
was  his.  You  want  to  keep  yourself  pure  from 
profiting  by  his  death.  Your  feeling  even  urges 
you  to  some  self-punishment — some  scourging 
of  the  self  that  disobeyed  your  better  will — the 
will  that  struggled  against  temptation.  I have 
known  something  of  that  myself.  Do  I under- 
stand you  ?” 

“Yes — at  least,  I want  to  be  good — not  like 
what  I have  been,”  said  Gwendolen.  “ I will  try 
to  bear  what  you  think  I ought  to  bear.  I have 
tried  to  tell  you  the  woret  about  myself.  What 
ought  I to  do  ?” 

44  If  no  one  but  yourself  were  concerned  in  this 
question  of  iucome,”  said  Deronda, 44 1 should 
hardly  dare  to  urge  you  against  any  remorseful 
prompting ; but  I take  as  a guide  now  your  feel- 
ing about  Mrs.  Davilow,  which  seems  to  me  quite 
just  1 can  not  think  that  your  husband’s  dues 
even  to  yourself  are  nullified  by  any  act  you  have 


committed.  He  voluntarily  entered  into  your  life, 
and  affected  its  course  in  what  is  always  the  most 
momentous  way.  But  setting  that  aside,  it  was 
due  from  him  in  his  position  that  he  should  pro- 
vide for  your  mother,  and  he  of  course  understood 
that  if  this  will  took  effect  she  wculd  share  the 
provision  he  had  made  for  you.” 

44  She  has  had  eight  hundred  a year.  What  I 
thought  of  was  to  take  that,  and  leave  the  rest,” 
said  Gwendolen.  She  had  been  so  long  inwardly 
arguing  for  this  as  a permission  that  her  mind 
could  not  at  once  take  another  attitude. 

“ I think  it  is  not  your  duty  to  fix  a limit  in 
that  way,”  said  Deronda.  44  You  would  be  making 
a painful  enigma  for  Mrs.  Davilow ; an  income 
from  which  you  shut  yourself  out  must  be  im- 
bittered  to  her.  And  your  own  course  would 
become  too  difficult.  We  agreed  at  Genoa  that 
the  burden  on  your  conscience  is  what  no  one 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of.  The 
future  beneficence  of  your  life  will  be  best  fur- 
thered by  your  saving  all  others  from  the  pain 
of  that  knowledge.  In  my  opinion,  you  ought 
simply  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  your  hus- 
band’s will,  and  let  your  remorse  tell  only  on  the 
use  that  you  will  make  of  your  monetary  inde- 
pendence.” 

In  uttering  the  last  sentence,  Deronda  automat- 
ically took  up  his  hat,  which  he  had  laid  on  the 
floor  beside  him.  Gwendolen,  sensitive  to  his 
slightest  movement,  felt  her  heart  giving  a great 
leap,  as  if  it  too  had  a consciousness  of  its  own, 
and  would  hinder  him  from  going:  in  the  same 
moment  she  rose  from  her  chair,  unable  to  reflect 
that  the  movement  was  an  acceptance  of  his  ap- 
parent intention  to  leave  her;  and  Deronda, of 
course,  also  rose,  advancing  a little. 

44 1 will  do  what  you  tell  me,”  said  Gwendolen, 
hurriedly ; 44  but  what  else  shall  I do  ?”  No  oth- 
er than  these  simple  words  were  possible  to  her; 
and  even  these  were  too  much  for  her  in  a state 
of  emotion  where  her  proud  secrecy  was  disen- 
throned.  As  the  child-like  sentences  fell  from  her 
Ups,  they  reacted  on  her  like  a picture  of  her  own 
helplessness,  and  she  could  not  check  the  sob 
which  sent  the  large  tears  to  her  eyes.  Deronda, 
too,  felt  a crushing  pain ; but  imminent  conse- 
quences were  visible  to  him,  and  urged  him  to 
the  utmost  exertion  of  conscience.  When  she 
had  pressed  her  tears  away,  he  said,  in  a gently 
questioning  tone, 

44  You  will  probably  be  soon  going  with  Mrs. 
Davilow  into  the  country  ?” 

“Yes,  in  a week  or  ten  days.”  Gwendolen 
waited  an  instant,  turning  her  eyes  vaguely  to- 
ward the  window,  as  if  looking  at  some  imagined 
prospect  44 1 want  to  be  kind  to  them  all — they 
can  be  happier  than  I can.  Is  that  the  best  I 
can  do?” 

“I  think  so.  It  is  a duty  that  can  not  be 
doubtful,”  said  Deronda.  He  paused  a little  be- 
tween his  sentences,  feeling  a weight  of  anxiety 
on  all  his  words.  44  Other  duties  will  spring  from 
it  Looking  at  your  life  as  a debt  may  seem  the 
dreariest  view  of  things  at  a distance ; but  it  can 
not  really  be  so.  What  makes  life  dreary  is  the 
want  of  motive ; but  once  beginning  to  act  with 
that  penitential,  loving  purpose  you  have  in  your 
mind,  there  will  be  unexpected  satisfactions — 
there  will  be  newly  opening  needs— continually 
coming  to  carry  you  on  from  day  to  day.  You 
will  find  your  life  growing  like  a plant” 
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Gwendolen  turned  her  eyes  on  him  with  the 
look  of  one  athirst  toward  the  sound  of  unseen 
waters.  Deronda  felt  the  look  as  if  she  had  been 
stretching  her  arms  toward  him  from  a forsaken 
shore.  His  voice  took  an  affectionate  imploring- 
ness when  he  said, 

“ This  sorrow,  which  has  cut  down  to  the  root, 
has  come  to  you  while  you  are  so  young — try  to 
think  of  it,  not  as  a spoiling  of  your  life,  but  as 
a preparation  for  it.  Let  it  be  a preparation.” 
Any  one  overhearing  his  tones  would  have  thought 
he  was  entreating  for  his  own  happiness.  “ See  1 
you  have  been  saved  from  the  worst  evils  that 
might  have  come  from  your  marriage,  which  you 
feel  was  wrong.  You  have  had  a vision  of  inju- 
rious, selfish  action — a vision  of  possible  degrada- 
tion ; think  that  a severe  angel,  seeing  you  along 
the  road  of  error,  grasped  you  by  the  wrist,  and 
showed  you  the  horror  of  the  life  you  must  avoid. 
And  it  has  come  to  you  in  your  spring-time. 
Think  of  it  as  a preparation.  You  can,  you  will, 
be  among  the  best  of  women,  such  as  make  oth- 
ers glad  that  they  were  born.” 

The  words  were  like  the  touch  of  a miraculous 
hand  to  Gwendolen.  Mingled  emotions  streamed 
through  her  frame  with  a strength  that  seemed 
the  beginning  of  a new  existence,  having  some 
new  power  or  other  which  stirred  in  her  vague- 
ly. So  pregnant  is  the  divine  hope  of  moral  re- 
covery with  the  energy  that  fulfills  it  So  potent 
in  us  is  the  infused  action  of  another  soul,  before 
which  we  bow  in  complete  love.  But  the  new 
existence  seemed  inseparable  from  Deronda : the 
hope  seemed  to  make  his  presence  permanent  It 
was  not  her  thought  that  he  loved  her  and  would 
cling  to  her — a thought  would  have  tottered  with 
improbability : it  was  her  spiritual  breath.  For 
the  first  time  since  that  terrible  moment  on  the 
sea  a flush  rose  and  spread  over  her  cheek,  brow, 
and  neck,  deepened  an  instant  or  two,  and  then 
gradually  disappeared.  She  did  not  speak. 

Deronda  advanced  and  put  out  his  hand,  say- 
ing, “ I must  not  weary  you.” 

She  was  startled  by  the  sense  that  he  was  going, 
and  put  her  hand  in  his,  still  without  speaking. 

“ You  look  ill  yet — unlike  yourself,”  he  added, 
while  he  held  her  hand. 

“I  can't  sleep  much,”  she  answered,  with  some 
return  of  her  dispirited  manner.  44  Things  repeat 
themselves  in  me  so.  They  come  back — they 
will  all  come  back,”  she  ended,  shudderingly,  a 
chill  fear  threatening  her. 

“ By  degrees  they  will  be  less  insistent,”  said 
Deronda.  He  could  not  drop  her  hand  or  move 
away  from  her  abruptly. 

44  Sir  Hugo  6ays  he  shall  come  to  stay  at  Dip- 
low,” said  Gwendolen,  snatching  at  previously  in- 
tended words  which  had  slipped  away  from  her. 
44  You  will  come  too  ?” 

“Probably,”  said  Deronda;  and  then,  feeling 
that  the  word  was  cold,  he  added,  correctively, 
44  Yes,  I shall  come,”  and  then  released  her  hand, 
with  the  final  friendly  pressure  of  one  who  has 
virtually  said  good-by. 

“And  not  again  here,  before  I leave  town?” 
said  Gwendolen,  with  timid  sadness,  looking  as 
pallid  os  ever. 

What  could  Deronda  say?  “If  I can  be  of 
any  use — if  you  wish  me— certainly  I will” 

“ I must  wish  it,”  said  Gwendolen,  impetuously ; 
41  you  know  I must  wish  it  What  strength  have 
I ? Who  else  is  there  ?”  Again  a sob  was  rising.* 


Deronda  felt  a pang,  which  showed  itself  in  his 
face.  He  looked  miserable  as  he  said, 44 1 will 
certainly  come.” 

Gwendolen  perceived  the  change  in  his  face ; 
but  the  intense  relief  of  expecting  him  to  come 
again  could  not  give  way  to  any  other  feeling,  and 
there  was  a recovery  of  the  inspired  hope  and 
courage  in  her. 

44  Don’t  be  unhappy  about  me,”  she  said,  in  a 
tone  of  affectionate  assurance.  “I  shall  remem- 
ber your  words — every  one  of  them.  I shall  re- 
member what  you  believe  about  me ; I shall  try.” 

She  looked  at  him  firmly,  and  put  out  her  hand 
again  as  if  she  had  forgotten  what  had  passed 
since  those  words  of  his  which  she  promised  to 
remember.  But  there  was  no  approach  to  a smile 
on  her  lips.  She  had  never  smiled  since  her  hus- 
band's death.  When  Bhe  stood  still  and  in  si- 
lence, she  looked  like  a melancholy  statue  of  the 
Gwendolen  whose  laughter  had  once  been  so 
ready  when  others  were  grave. 

It  is  only  by  remembering  the  searching  an- 
guish which  had  changed  the  aspect  of  the  world 
for  her  that  we  can  understand  her  behavior  to 
Deronda — the  unreflecting  openness,  nay,  the  im- 
portunate pleading,  with  which  she  expressed  her 
dependence  on  him.  Considerations  such  as 
would  have  filled  the  minds  of  indifferent  spec- 
tators could  not  occur  to  her,  any  more  than  if 
flames  had  been  mounting  around  her,  and  she 
had  flung  herself  into  his  opened  arms  and  clung 
about  his  neck  that  he  might  carry  her  into  safe- 
ty. She  identified  him  with  the  struggling  regen- 
erative process  in  her  which  had  begun  with  his 
action.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  she  saw  her  own 
necessity  reflected  in  his  feeling?  She  was  in 
that  state  of  unconscious  reliance  and  expectation 
which  is  a common  experience  with  us  when  we 
are  preoccupied  with  our  own  trouble  or  our  own 
purposes.  We  diffuse  our  feeling  over  others, 
and  count  on  their  acting  from  our  motives.  Her 
imagination  had  not  been  turned  to  a future  un- 
ion with  Deronda  by  any  other  than  the  spiritu- 
al tie  which  had  been  continually  strengthening; 
but  also  it  had  not  been  turned  toward  a future 
separation  from  him.  Love-making  and  marriage 
— how  could  they  now  be  the  imagery  in  which 
poor  Gwendolen’s  deepest  attachment  could  spon- 
taneously clothe  itself?  Mighty  Love  had  laid 
his  hand  upon  her;  but  what  had  he  demanded 
of  her?  Acceptance  of  rebuke — the  hard  task 
of  self-change — confession— endurance.  If  she 
cried  toward  him,  what  then  ? She  cried  as  the 
child  cries  whose  little  feet  have  fallen  backward 
—cried  to  be  taken  by  the  hand,  lest  she  should 
lose  herself. 

The  cry  pierced  Deronda.  What  position  could 
have  been  more  difficult  for  a man  full  of  tender- 
ness, yet  with  clear  foresight  ? He  was  the  only 
creature  who  knew  the  real  nature  of  Gwendolen’s 
trouble : to  withdraw  himself  from  any  appeal  of 
hers  would  be  to  consign  her  to  a dangerous  lone- 
liness. He  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the 
cruelty  of  apparently  rejecting  her  dependence  on 
him ; and  yet  in  the  nearer  or  farther  distance  he 
saw  a coming  wrench,  which  all  present  strength- 
ening of  their  bond  would  make  the  harder. 

He  was  obliged  to  risk  that  He  went  once 
and  again  to  Park  Lane  before  Gwendolen  left ; 
but  their  interviews  were  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Davilow,  and  were  therefore  less  agitating.  Gwen- 
dolen, since  she  had  determined  to  accept  her  in- 
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come,  bad  conceived  a project  which  she  liked  to 
speak  of : it  was,  to  place  her  mother  and  sisters 
with  herself  in  Offendene  again,  and,  as  she  Baid, 
piece  back  her  life  on  to  that  time  when  they  first 
went  there,  and  when  every  thing  was  happiness 
about  her,  only  she  did  not  know  it  The  idea 
had  been  mentioned  to  Sir  Hugo,  who  was  going 
to  exert  himself  about  the  letting  of  Gadsmere 
for  a rent  which  would  more  than  pay  the  rent 
of  Offendene.  All  this  was  told  to  Deronda,  who 
willingly  dwelt  on  a subject  that  seemed  to  give 
some  soothing  occupation  to  Gwendolen.  He  said 
nothing,  and  she  asked  nothing,  of  what  chiefiy 
occupied  himself.  Her  mind  was  fixed  on  his 
coming  to  Diplow  before  the  autumn  was  over ; 
and  she  no  more  thought  of  the  Lapidoths — the 
little  Jewess  and  her  brother — as  likely  to  ipake 
a difference  in  her  destiny,  than  of  the  ferment- 
ing political  and  social  leaven  which  was  making 
a difference  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  fact, 
poor  Gwendolen's  memory  had  been  stunned,  and 
all  outside  the  lava-lit  track  of  her  troubled  con- 
science, and  her  effort  to  get  deliverance  from  it, 
lay  for  her  in  dim  forgetfulness. 


CHAPTER  LXVL 

“ One  day  still  fierce  ’mid  many  a day  struck  calm.’* 
— Browning  : The  Ring  and  the  Book, 

Meanwhile  Ezra  and  Mirah,  whom  Gwendolen 
did  not  include  in  her  thinking  about  Deronda, 
were  having  their  relation  to  him  drawn  closer 
and  brought  into  fuller  light 

The  father  Lapidoth  had  quit  his  daughter  at 
the  door-step,  ruled  by  that  possibility  of  stak- 
ing something  in  play  or  betting  which  presented 
itself  with  the  handling  of  any  sum  beyond  the 
price  of  staying  actual  hunger,  and  left  no  care 
for  alternative  prospects  or  resolutions.  Until  he 
had  lost  every  thing  he  never  considered  wheth- 
er he  would  apply  to  Mirah  again  or  whether  he 
would  brave  his  son's  presence.  In  the  first  mo- 
ment he  had  shrunk  from  encountering  Ezra  as 
he  would  have  shrunk  from  any  other  situation 
of  disagreeable  constraint ; and  the  possession  of 
Mirah’g  purse  was  enough  to  banish  the  thought 
of  future  necessities.  The  gambling  appetite  is 
more  absolutely  dominant  than  bodily  hunger, 
which  can  be  neutralized  by  an  emotional  or  in- 
tellectual excitation ; but  the  passion  for  watch- 
ing chances — the  habitual  suspensive  poise  of 
the  mind  in  actual  or  imaginary  play — nullifies 
the  susceptibility  to  other  excitation.  In  its  final, 
imperious  stage,  it  seems  the  unjoyous  dissipation 
of  demons,  seeking  diversion  on  the  burning  marl 
of  perdition. 

But  every  form  of  selfishness,  however  abstract 
and  unhuman,  requires  the  support  of  at  least 
one  meal  a day ; and  though  Lapidoth's  appetite 
for  food  and  drink  was  extremely  moderate,  he 
had  slipped  into  a shabby,  unfriended  form  of  life 
in  which  the  appetite  could  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out some  ready  money.  When,  in  a brief  visit 
at*a  house  which  announced  “ Pyramids”  on  the 
window-blind,  he  had  first  doubled  and  trebled 
and  finally  lost  Mirah’s  thirty  shillings,  he  went 
out  with  her  empty  purse  in  his  pocket,  already 
balancing  in  his  mind  whether  he  should  get  an- 
other immediate  stake  by  pawning  the  purse,  or 
whether  he  should  go  back  to  her  giving  himself 
You  LI1L— No.  317.— 49 
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a good  countenance  by  restoring  the  purse,  and 
declaring  that  he  had  used  the  money  in  paying 
a score  that  was  standing  against  him.  Besides, 
among  the  sensibilities  still  left  strong  in  Lapi- 
doth was  the  sensibility  to  his  own  claims,  and  he 
appeared  to  himself  to  have  a claim  on  any  prop- 
erty his  children  might  possess,  which  was  stron- 
ger than  the  justice  of  his  son's  resentment.  Aft- 
er all,  to  take  up  his  lodging  with  his  children 
was  the  best  thing  he  could  do ; and  the  . more  he 
thought  of  meeting  Ezra  the  less  he  winced  from 
it,  his  imagination  being  more  wrought  on  by  the 
chances  of  his  getting  something  into  his  pock- 
et with  safety  and  without  exertion  than  by  the 
threat  of  a private  humiliation.  Luck  had  been 
against  him  lately;  he  expected  it  to  turn — and 
might  not  the  turn  begin  with  some  opening  of 
supplies  which  would  present  itself  through  his 
daughter's  affairs  and  the  good  friends  she  had 
spoken  of  ? Lapidoth  counted  on  the  fascination 
of  his  cleverness — an  old  habit  of ‘mind  which 
early  experience  had  sanctioned ; and  it  is.  not 
only  women  who  are  unaware  of  their  diminish- 
ed charm,  or  imagine  that  they  can  feign  not  to 
be  worn  out 

The  result  of  Lapidoth's  rapid  balancing  was 
that  he  went  toward  the  little  square  in  Bromp- 
ton  with  the  hope  that,  by  walking  about  and 
watching,  he  might  catch  sight  of  Mirah  going 
out  or  returning,  in  which  case  his  entrance  into 
the  house  would  be  made  easier.  But  it  was  al- 
ready evening — the  evening  of  the  day  next  to 
that  on  which  he  had  first  seen  her ; and  after  a 
little  waiting,  weariness  made  him  reflect  that  he 
might  ring,  and  if  Bhe.  were  not  at  home,  he  might 
ask  the  time  at  which  she  was  expected.  But 
on  coming  near  the  house  he  knew  that  she  was 
at  home : he  heard  her  singing. 

Mirah,  seated  at  the  piano,  was  pouring  forth 
41  Herz,  mein  Here]'  while  Ezra  was  listening  with 
his  eyes  shut,  when  Mrs.  Adam  opened  the  door, 
and  said,  in  some  embarrassment, 

(<A  gentleman  below  says  he  is  your  father, 
miss.” 

“ I will  go  down  to  him,”  said  Mirah,  starting 
up  immediately,  and  looking  toward  her  brother. 

“ No,  Mirah,  not  so,”  said  Ezra,  with  decision. 

“ Let  him  come  up,  Mrs.  Adam.” 

Mirah  stood  with  her  hands  pinching  each  oth-  • 
er,  and  feeling  sick  with  anxiety,  while  she  con- 
tinued looking  at  Ezra,  who  had  also  risen,  and  . 
was  evidently  much  shaken.  But  there  was  an 
expression  in  his  face  which  she  had  never  seen 
before ; his  brow  was  knit,  his  lips  seemed  hard- 
ened with  the  same  severity  that  gleamed  from 
his  eyes. 

When  Mrs.  Adam  opened  the  door  to  let  in  the 
father,  she  could  not  help  casting  a look  at  the 
group,  and  after  glancing  from  the  younger  man 
to  the  elder,  said  to  herself,  as  she  closed  the  door, 

“ Father,  sure  enough.”  The  likeness  was  that  of 
outline,  which  is  always  most  striking  at  the  first 
moment;  the  expression  had  been  wrought  into 
the  strongest  contrast  by  such  hidden  or  incon- 
spicuous differences  as  can  make  the  genius  of 
a Cromwell  within  the  outward  type  of  a father 
who  was  no  more  than  a respectable  parishioner. 

Lapidoth  had  put  on  a melancholy  expression 
beforehand,  but  there  was  some  real  wincing  in 
his  frame  as  he  said, 

“ Well,  Ezra,  my  boy,  you  hardly  know  me  aft- 
er so  many  years.” 
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“I  know  you— too  well — father,”  said  Ezra, 
with  a slow  biting  solemnity  which  made  the 
word  father  a reproach. 

“Ah,  you  are  not  pleased  with  me.  I don’t 
wonder  at  it.  Appearances  have  been  against  me. 
When  a man  gets  into  straits,  he  can’t  do  just 
as  he  would  by  himself  or  any  body  else,  /’ve 
suffered  enough,  I know,”  said  Lapidoth,  quickly. 
In  speaking  he  always  recovered  some  glibness 
and  hardihood ; and  now  turning  toward  Mirah, 
he  held  out  her  purse,  saying,  44  Here’s  your  lit- 
tle purse,  my  dear.  I thought  you’d  be  anxious 
about  it  because  of  that  bit  of  writing.  I’ve 
emptied  it,  you’ll  see,  for  I had  a score  to  pay  for 
food  and  lodging.  I knew  you  would  like  me  to 
dear  myself,  and  here  I stand — without  a single 
farthing  in  my  pocket — at  the  mercy  of  my  chil- 
dren. You  can  turn  me  out  if  you  like,  without 
getting  a policeman.  Say  the  word,  Mirah ; say, 
4 Father,  I’ve  had  enough  of  you ; you  made  a 
pet  of  me,  and  spent  your  all  on  me,  when  I 
couldn’t  have  done  without  you;  but  I can  do 
better  without  you  now’ — say  that,  and  I’m  gone 
out  like  a spark.  I sha’n’t  spoil  your  pleasure 
again.”  The  tears  were  in  his  voice  as  usual 
before  he  had  finished. 

44  You  know  I could  never  say  it,  father,”  an- 
swered Mirah,  with  not  the  less  anguish  because 
she  felt  the  falsity  of  every  thing  in  his  speech 
except  the  implied  wish  to  remain  in  the  house. 

44  Mirah,  my  sister,  leave  us  1”  said  Ezra,  in  a 
tone  of  authority.  ( 

She  looked  at  her  brother  falteringly,  beseech- 
ingly— in  awe  of  his  decision,  yet  unable  to  go 
without  making  a plea  for.  this  father  who  was 
like  something  that  had  grown  in  her  flesh  with 
pain,  but  that  she  could  never  have  cut  away 
without  worse  pain.  She  went  close  to  her 
brother,  and  putting  her  hand  in  his,  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  but  not  so  low  as  to  be  unheard  by 
Lapidoth, 44  Remember,  Ezra — you  said  i qy  moth- 
er would  not  have  shut  him  out.” 

“Trust  me,  and  go,” said  Ezra. 

She  left  the  room,  but  after  going  a few  steps 
up  the  stairs,  sat  down  with  a palpitating  heart. 
If,  because  of  any  thing  her  brother  said  to  him, 
he  went  away — 

Lapidoth  had  some  sense  of  what  was  being 
prepared  for  him  in  his  son’s  mind,  but  he  was 
beginning  to  adjust  himself  to  the  situation  and 
find  a point  of  view  that  would  give  him  a cool 
superiority  to  any  attempt  at  humiliating  him. 
This  haggard  son,  speaking  as  from  a sepulchre, 
had  the  incongruity  which  selfish  levity  learns  to 
see  in  suffering  and  death,  until  the  unrelenting 
pincers  of  disease  clutch  its  own  flesh.  What- 
ever preaching  he  might  deliver  must  be  taken 
for  a matter  of  course,  as  a man  finding  shelter 
from  hail  in  an  open  cathedral  might  take  a lit- 
tle religious  howling  that  happened  to  be  going 
on  there. 

Lapidoth  was  not  bom  with  this  sort  of  cal- 
lousness : he  had  achieved  it 

44  This  home  that  we  have  here,”  Ezra  began, 
“ is  maintained  partly  by  the*  generosity  of  a be- 
loved friend  who  supports  me,  and  partly  by  the 
labors  of  my  sister,  who  supports  herself.  While 
we  have  a home,  we  will  not  shut  you  out  from 
it.  We  will  not  cast  you  out  to  the  mercy  of 
your  vices.  For  you  are  our  father,  and  though 
you  have  broken  your  bond,  we  acknowledge 
ours.  But  I will  never  trust  you.  You  abscond- 


ed with  money,  leaving  your  debts  unpaid ; you 
forsook  my  mother ; you  robbed  her  of  her  little 
child  and  broke  her  heart ; you  have  become  a 
gambler,  and  where  shame  and  conscience  were, 
there  sits  an  insatiable  desire;  you  were  ready 
to  sell  my  sister — -you  had  sold  her,  but  the  price 
was  denied  you.  The  man  who  has  done  these 
things  must  never  expect  to  be  trusted  any  more. 
We  will  share  our  food  with  you — you  shall  have 
a bed  and  clothing.  We  will  do  this  duty  to  you, 
because  you  are  our  father.  But  you  will  never 
be  trusted.  You  are  an  evil  man : you  made  the 
misery  of  our  mother.  That  such  a man  is  our 
father  is  a brand  on  our  flesh  which  will  not 
cease  smarting.  But  the  Eternal  has  laid  it  upon 
us;  and  though  human  justice  were  to  flog  you 
for  crimes,  and  your  body  fell  helpless  before  the 
public  scorn,  we  would  still  say,  4 This  is  our  fa- 
ther; make  way,  that  we  may  carry  him  out  of 
your  sight’  ” 

Lapidoth,  in  adjusting  himself  to  what  was 
coming,  had  not  been  able  to  foresee  the  exact 
intensity  of  the  lightning  or  the  exact  course  it 
would  take — that  it  would  not  fall  outside  his 
frame,  but  through  it  He  could  not  foresee  what 
was  so  new  to  him  as  this  voice  from  the  soul  of 
his  son.  It  touched  that  spring  of  hysterical  ex- 
citability which  Mirah  used  to  witness  in  him 
when  he  sat  at  home  and  sobbed.  As  Ezra  end- 
ed, Lapidoth  threw  himself  into  a chair  and  cried 
like  a woman,  burying  his  face  against  the  table 
—and  yet,  strangely,  while  this  hysterical  cry- 
ing was  an  inevitable  reaction  in  him  under  the 
stress  of  his  son’s  words,  it  was  also  a conscious 
resource  in  a difficulty;  just  as  in  early  life,  when 
he  was  a bright-faced,  curly  young  man,  he  had 
been  used  to  avail  himself  of  this  subtly  poised 
physical  susceptibility  to  turn  the  edge  of  resent- 
ment or  disapprobation. 

Ezra  sat  down  again  and  said  nothing — ex- 
hausted by  the  shock  of  his  ?>wn  irrepressible  ut- 
terance, the  outburst  of  feelings  which  for  years 
he  had  borne  in  solitude  and  silence.  His  thin 
hands  trembled  on  the  arms  of  the  chair;  he 
would  hardly  have  found  voice  to  answer  a ques- 
tion ; he  felt  as  if  he  had  taken  a step  toward 
beckoning  Death. . Meanwhile  Mirah’s  quick  ex- 
pectant ear  detected  a sound  which  her  heart 
recognized : she  could  not  stay  out  of  the  room 
any  longer.  But  on  opening  the  door,  her  im- 
mediate alarm  was  for  Ezra,  and  it  was  to  his 
side  that  she  went,  taking  his  trembling  hand  in 
hers,  which  he  pressed  and  found  support  in; 
but  he  did  not  speak,  or  even  look  at  her.  The 
father  with  his  face  buried  was  conscious  that 
Mirah  had  entered,  and  presently  lifted  up  his 
head,  pressed  his  handkerchief  against  his  eyes, 
put  out  his  hand  toward  her,  and  said,  with  plaint- 
ive hoarseness,  44  Good-by,  Mirah ; your  father 
will  not  trouble  you  again.  He  deserves  to  die 
like  a dog  by  the  road-side,  and  he  will.  If  your 
mother  had  lived,  she  would  have  forgiven  me: 
thirty-four  years  ago  I put  the  ring  on  her  finger 
under  the  Chuppa,  and  we  were  made  one.  She 
would  have  forgiven  me,  and  we  should  have 
spent  our  old  age  together.  But  I haven’t  de- 
served it.  Good-by.” 

He  rose  from  the  chair  as  he  said  the  last 
44  good-by.”  Mirah  bad  put  her  hand  in  his  and 
held  him.  She  was  not  tearful  and  grieving,  but 
frightened  and  awe-struck,  as  she  cried  out, 

44  No,  father,  no  I”  Then  turning  to  her  broth- 
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er,  41  Ezra,  you  have  not  forbidden  him  ? — Stay,  | 
father,  and  leave  off  wrong  things.-’-Ezra,  I can 
not  bear  it  How  can  I say  to  my  father, 4 Go 
and  die  I’  ” 

44 1 have  not  said  it,”  Ezra  answered,  with  great 
effort  44 1 have  said,  stay  and  be  sheltered” 

44  Then  you  will  stay,  father— and  be  taken  care 
of — and  come  with  me,”  said  Mirah,  drawing 
him  toward  the  door. 

This  was  really  what  Lapidoth  wanted  And 
for  the  moment  he  felt  a sort  of  comfort  in  re- 
covering his  daughter’s  dutiful  tendance,  that 
made  a change  of  habits  seem  possible  to  him. 
She  led  him  down  to  the  parlor  below,  and  said, 

44  This  is  my  sitting-room  when  I am  not  with 
Ezra,  and  there  is  a bedroom  behind  which  shall 
be  yours.  You  will  stay  and  be  good,  father. 
Think  that  you  are  come  back  to  my  mother,  and 
that  she  has  forgiven  you  — she  speaks  to  you 
through  me.”  Mirah’s  tones  were  imploring,  but 
she  could  not  give  one  of  her  former  caresses. . 

Lapidoth  quickly  recovered  his  composure,  be- 
gan to  speak  to  Mirah  of  the  improvement  in 
her  voice,  and  other  easy  subjects,  and  when  Mrs. 
Adam  came  to  lay  out  his  supper,  entered  into 
converse  with  her  in  order  to  show  her  that  he 
was  not  a common  person,  though  his  clothes 
were  just  now  against  him. 

But  in  his  usual  wakefulness  at  night  he  fell 
to  wondering  what  money  Mirah  had  by  her,  and 
went  back  over  old  Continental  hours  at  roulette, 
reproducing  the  method  of  his  play,  and  the* 
chances  that  had  frustrated  it  He  had  had  his 
reasons  for  coming  to  England,  but  for  most 
things  it  was  a cursed  country. 

These  were  the  stronger  visions  of  the  night 
with  Lapidoth,  and  not  the  worn  frame  of  his  ire- 
ful son  uttering  ’a  terrible  judgment  Ezra  did 
pass  across  the  gaming  table,  and  his  words  were 
audible;  but  he  passed  like  an  insubstantial 

§host,  and  his  words  had  the  heart  eaten  out  of 
tam  by  numbers  and  movements  that  seemed 
to  make  the  very  tissue  of  Lapidoth’s  conscious- 
ness. 


CHAPTER  LXYIL 

The  godhead  in  ua  wrings  our  nobler  deeds 

From  our  reluctant  selves. 

It  was  an  unpleasant  surprise  to  Deronda 
when  he  returned  from  the  Abbey  to  find  the 
undesirable  father  installed  in  the  lodgings  at 
Brompton.  Mirah  had  felt  it  necessary  to  speak 
of  Deronda  to  her  father,  and  even  to  make  him 
as  fully  aware  as  she  could  of  the  way  in  which 
the  friendship  with  Ezra  had  begun,  and  of  the 
sympathy  which  had  cemented  it  She  passed 
more  lightly  over  what  Deronda  had  done  for 
her,  omitting  altogether  the  rescue  from  drown- 
ing, and  speaking  of  the  shelter  she  had  found 
in  Mrs.  Meyrick’s  family  so  as  to  leave  her  fa- 
ther to  suppose  that  it  was  through  these  friends 
Deronda  had  become  acquainted  with  her.  She 
could  not  persuade  herself  to  more  completeness 
in  her  narrative : she  could  not  let  the  breath  of 
her  father’s  soul  pass  over  her  relation  to  Deron- 
da. And  Lapidoth,  for  reasons,  was  not  eager 
in  his  questioning  about  the  circumstances  of  her 
flight  and  arrival  in  England.  But  he  was  much 
interested  in  the  fact  of  his  children  having  a 
beneficent  friend  apparently  high  in  the  world 


It  was  the  brother  who  told  Deronda  of  this 
new  condition  added  to  their  life.  44 1 am  be- 
come calm  in  beholding  him  now,”  Ezra  ended, 
44  and  I try  to  think  it  possible  that  my  sister’s 
tenderness,  and  the  daily  tasting  a life  of  peace, 
may  win  him  to  remain  aloof  from  temptation. 
I have  enjoined  her,  and  she  has  promised,  to 
trust  him  with  no  money.  I have  convinced  her 
that  he  will  buy  with  it  his  own  destruction.” 

Deronda  first  came  on  the  third  day  from  Lap- 
idoth’s arrival  The  new  clothes  for  which  he 
had  been  measured  were  not  yet  ready,  and 
wishing  to  make  a favorable  impression,  he  did 
not  choose  to  present  himself  in  the  old  ones. 
He  watched  for  Deronda’s  departure,  and  getting 
a view  of  him  from  the  window,  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  his  youthfulness,  which  Mirah  had  not 
mentioned,  and  which  he  had  somehow  thought 
out  of  the  question  in  a personage  who  had  tak- 
en up  a grave  friendship  and  hoary  studies  with 
the  sepulchral  Ezra.  Lapidoth  began  to  imag- 
ine that  Deronda’s  real  or  chief  motive  must  be 
that  he  was  in  love  with  Mirah.  And  so  much 
the  better ; for  a tie  to  Mirah  had  more  promise 
of  indulgence  for  her  father  than  the  tie  to  Ezra ; 
and  Lapidoth  was  not  without  the  hope  of  rec- 
ommending himself  to  Deronda,  and  of  softening 
any  hard  prepossessions.  He  was  behaving 
with  much  amiability,  and  trying  in  all  ways  at 
his  command  to  get  himself  into  easy  domesti- 
cation with  his  children — entering  into  Mirah’s 
music,  showing  himself  docile  about  smoking, 
which  Mrs.  Adam  could  not  tolerate  in  her  par- 
lor, and  walking  out  in  the  square  with  his  Ger- 
man pipe  and  the  tobacco  with  which  Mirah  sup- 
plied him.  He  was  too  acute  to  venture  any  pres- 
ent remonstrance  against  the  refusal  of  mpney, 
which  Mirah  told  him  that  she  must  persist  in 
as  a solemn  duty  promised  to  her  brother.  He 
was  comfortable  enough  to  wait. 

The  next  time  Deronda  came,  Lapidoth,  equipped 
in  his  new  clothes  and  satisfied  with  his  own  ap- 
pearance, was  in  the  room  with  Ezra,  who  was 
teaching  himself,  as  part  of  his  severe  duty,  to 
tolerate  his  father’s  presence  whenever  it  was 
imposed.  Deronda  was  cold  and  distant,  the  first 
sight  of  this  man,  who  had  blighted  the  lives  of 
his  wife  and  children,  creating  in  him  a repulsion 
that  was  even  a physical  discomfort  But  Lap- 
idoth did  not  let  himself  be  discouraged,  asked 
leave  to  stay  and  hear  the  reading  of  papers  from 
the  old  chest,  and  actually  made  himself  useful 
in  helping  to  decipher  some  difficult  German 
manuscript  This  led  him  to  suggest  that  it 
might  be  desirable  to  make  a transcription  of 
the  manuscript,  and  he  offered  his  services  for 
this  purpose,  and  also  to  make  copies  of  any  pa- 
pers in  Roman  characters.  Though  Ezra’s  young 
eyes,  he  observed,  were  getting  weak,  his  own 
were  still  strong.  Deronda  accepted  the  offer, 
thinking  that  Lapidoth  showed  a sign  of  grace 
in  the  willingness  to  be  employed  usefully ; and 
he  saw  a gratified  expression  in  Ezra’s  face,  who, 
however,  presently  said,  44  Let  ail  the  writing  be 
done  here ; for  I can  not  trust  the  papers  out  of 
my  sight,  lest  there  be  an  accident  by  burning  or 
otherwise.”  Poor  Ezra  felt  very  much  as  if  he 
had  a convict  on  leave  under  his  charge.  Unless 
he  saw  his  father  working,  it  was  not  possible  to 
believe  that  he  would  work  in  good  faith.  But 
by  this  arrangement  he  fastened  on  himself  the 
burden  of  his  father’s  presence,  which  was  made 
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painful  not  only  through  his  deepest,  longest  as- 
sociations, but  also  through  Lapidoth’s  restless- 
ness of  temperament,  which  showed  itself  the 
more  as  he  became  familiarized  with  his  situa- 
tion, and  lost  any  awe  he  had  felt  of  his  son. 
The  fact  was,  he  was  putting  a strong  constraint 
on  himself  in  confining  his  attention  for  the  sake 
of  winning  Deronda’s  favor ; and,  like  a man  in 
an  uncomfortable  garment,  he  gave  himself  relief 
at  every  opportunity,  going  out  to  smoke,  or  mov- 
ing about  and  talking,  or  throwing  himself  back 
in  his  chair  and  remaining  silent,  but  incessantly 
carrying  on  a dumb  language  of  facial  movement 
or  gesticulation ; and  if  Mirah  were  in  the  room, 
he  would  fall  into  his  old  habit  of  talk  with  her, 
gossiping  about  their  former  doings  and  compan- 
ions, or  repeating  quirks,  and  stories,  and  plots  of 
the  plays  he  used  to  adapt,  in  the  belief  that  he 
could  at  will  command  the  vivacity  of  his  earlier 
time.  Ail  this  was  a mortal  infliction  to  Ezra ; 
and  when  Mirah  was  at  home  she  tried  to  relieve 
him  by  getting  her  father  down  into  the  parlor 
and  keeping  watch  over  him  there.  What  duty 
is  made  of  a single  difficult  resolve?  The  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  daily  unflinching  support  of  con- 
sequences that  mar  the  blessed  return  of  morn- 
ing with  the  prospect  of  irritation  to  be  suppressed 
or  shame  to  be  endured.  And  such  consequences 
were  being  borne  by  these,  as  by  many  other,  he- 
roic children  of  an  unworthy  father — with  the 
prospect,  at  least  to  Mirah,  of  their  stretching  on- 
ward through  the  solid  part  of  life. 

Meanwhile  Lapidoth’s  presence  had  raised  a 
new  impalpable  partition  between  Deronda  and 
Mirah — each  of  them  dreading  the  soiling  infer- 
ences of  his  mind,  each  of  them  interpreting  mis- 
takenly the  increased  reserve  and  diffidence  of 
the  other.  But  it  was  not  very  long  before  some 
light  came  to  Deronda. 

As  soon  as  he  could,  after  returning  from  his 
brief  visit  to  the  Abbey,  he  had  called  at  Hans 
Meyrick’s  rooms,  feeling  it,  on  more  grounds  than 
one,  a due  of  friendship  that  Hans  should  be  at 
once  acquainted  with  the  reasons  of  his  late  jour- 
ney, and  the  changes  of  intention  it  had  brought 
about.  Hans  was  not  there ; he  was  said  to  be 
in  the  country  for  a few  days- ; and  Deronda,  aft- 
er leaving  a note,  waited  a week,  rather  expecting 
a note  in  return.  But  receiving  no  word,  and 
fearing  some  freak  of  feeling  in  the  incalculably 
susceptible  Hans,  whose  proposed  sojourn  at  the 
Abbey  he  knew  had  been  deferred,  he  at  length 
made  a second  call,  and  was  admitted  into  -the 
painting -room,  where  he  found  his  friend  in  a 
light  coat,  without  a waistcoat,  his  long  hair  still 
wet  from  a bath,  but  with  a face  looking  worn 
and  wizened  — any  thing  but  country-like.  He 
had  taken  up  his  palette  and  brushes,  and  stood 
before  his  easel  when  Deronda  entered ; but  the 
equipment  and  attitude  seemed  to  have  been  got 
up  on  short  notice. 

As  they  shook  hands,  Deronda  said,  “You  don’t 
look  much  as  if  you  had  been  in  the  country,  old 
fellow.  Is  it  Cambridge  you  have  been  to?” 

“ No,”  said  Hans,  curtly,  throwing  down  his 
palette  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  begun  to 
feign  by  mistake ; then,  pushing  forward  a chair 
for  Deronda,  he  threw  himself  into  another,  and 
leaned  backward  with  his  hands  behind  his  head, 
while  he  went  on,  “ I’ve  been  to  I-don’t-know- 
where — No-man’s-land — and  a mortally  unpleas- 
ant country  it  is.” 


“ You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  have  bden  drink- 
ing, Hans  ?”  said  Deronda,  who  had  seated  him. 
sen  opposite,  in  anxious  survey. 

“ Nothing  so  good.  I’ve  been  smoking  opium. 
I always  meant  to  do  it  some  time  or  other,  to 
tiy  how  much  bliss  could  be  got  by  it ; and  hav- 
ing found  myself  just  now  rather  out  of  other 
bliss,  I thought  it  judicious  to  seize  the  opportu- 
nity. But  I pledge  you  my  word  I shall  never 
tap  a cask  of  that  bliss  again.  It  disagrees  with 
my  constitution.” 

“What  has  been  the  matter?  Yon  were  in 
good  spirits  enough  when  you  wrote  to  me.” 

“ Oh,  nothing  in  particular.  The  world  began 
to  look  seedy — a sort  of  cabbage  garden  with  all 
the  cabbages  cut.  A malady  of  genius,  you  may 
be  sure,”  said  Hans,  creasing  his  face  into  a smile ; 
“ and,  in  fact,  I was  tired  of  being  virtuous  without 
reward,  especially  in  this  hot  London  weather.” 

“ Nothing  else  ? No  real  vexation  ?”  said  De- 
ronda. 

Hans  shook  his  head. 

“ I came  to  tell  you  of  my  own  affairs,  but  I can’t 
do  it  with  a good  grace  if  you  are  to  hide  yours.” 

44  Haven’t  an  affair  in  the  world,”  said  Hans, 
in  a flighty  way, 41  except  a quarrel  with  a bric-4- 
brac  man.  Besides,  as  it  is  the  first  time  in  our 
lives  that  you  ever  spoke  to  me  about  your  own 
affairs,  you  are  only  beginning  to  pay  a pretty 
long  debt.” 

Deronda  felt  convinced  that  Hems  was  behav- 
ing artificially,  but  he  trusted  to  a return  of  the 
old  frankness  by-and-by  if  he  gave  his  own  con- 
fidence. 

“You  laughed  at  the  mystery  of  my  journey 
to  Italy,  Hans,”  he  began.  “It  was  for  an  ob- 
ject that  touched  my  happiness  at  the  very  roots. 

I had  never  known  any  thing  about  my  parents, 
and  I really  went  to  Genoa  to  meet  my  mother. 
My  father  has  been  long  dead-died  when  I was 
an  infant.  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  an 
eminent  Jew ; my  father  was  her  cousin.  Many 
things  had  caused  me  to  think  of  tins  origin  as 
almost  a probability  before  I set  out  I was  so 
far  prepared  for  the  result  that  I was  glad  of  it 
- — glad  to  find  myself  a Jew.” 

“You  must  not  expect  me  to  look  surprised, 
Deronda,”  said  Hans,  who  had  changed  his  atti- 
tude, laying  one  leg  across  the  other  and  examin- 
ing the  heel  of  his  slipper. 

“ You  knew  it  ?” 

44  My  mother  told  me.  She  went  to  the  house 
the  morning  after  you  had  been  there— brother 
and  sister  both  told  her.  You  may  imagine  we 
can’t  rejoice  as  they  do.  But  whatever  you  are 
glad  of,  I shall  come  to  be  glad  of  in  the  end — 
when  exactly  the  end  may  be  I can’t  predict,” 
said  Hans,  speaking  in  a low  tone,  which  was  as 
unusual  with  him  as  it  was  to  be  out  of  humor 
with  his  lot,  and  yet  bent  on  making  no  fuss 
about.it. 

44 1 quite  understand  that  you  can’t  share  my 
feeling,”  said  Deronda ; “ but  I .could  not  let  si- 
lence lie  between  us  on  what  casts  quite  a new 
light  over  my  future.  I have  taken  up  some  of 
Mordecai’s  ideas,  and  I mean  to  try  and  carry 
them  out,  so  far  as  one  man’s  efforts  can  go.  I 
dare  say  I shall  by-and-by  travel  .to  the  East,  and 
be  away  for  some  years.” 

Hans  said  nothin?,  but  rose,  seized  his  palette, 
and  began  to  work  his  brush  on  it,  standing  be- 
fore his  picture  with  his  back  to  Deronda,  who 
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also  felt  himself  at  a break  in  his  path,  embar- 
rassed by  Hans’s  embarrassment 

Presently  Hans  said,  again  speaking  low,  and 
without  turning,  “ Excuse  the  question,  but  does 
Mrs.  Grandcourt  know  of  all  this  ?” 

“ No ; and  I must  beg  of  you,  Hans,”  said  De- 
ronda,  rather  angrily, 44  to  cease  joking  on  that 
subject  Any  notions  you  have  are  wide  of  the 
truth — are  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.” 

“ I am  no  more  inclined  to  joke  than  I shall  be 
at  my  own  funeral,”  said  Hans.  “But  I am  not 
at  all  sure  that  you  are  aware  what  are  my  no- 
tions on  that  subject.” 

“Perhaps  not,”  said  Deronda.  “But  let  me 
say,  once  for  all,  that  in  relation  to  Mrs.  Grand- 
court, 1 never  have  had,  and  never  shall  have,  the 
position  of  a lover.  If  you  have  ever  seriously 
put  that  interpretation  on  any  thing  you  have 
observed,  you  are  supremely  mistaken.” 

There  was  silence  a little  while,  and  to  each 
the  silence  was  like  an  irritating  air,  exaggera- 
ting discomfort. 

“ Perhaps  I have  been  mistaken  in  another  in- 
terpretation also,”  said  Hans,  presently. 

“ What  is  that  ?” 

“ That  you  had  no  wish  to  hold  the  position  of 
a lover  toward  another  woman,  who  is  neither 
wife  nor  widow.” 

“ I can’t  pretend  not  to  understand  you,  Mey- 
rick.  It  is  painful  that  our  wishes  should  clash. 
But  I hope  you  will  tell  me  if  you  have  any 
ground  for  supposing  that  you  would  succeed.” 

“ That  seems  rather  a superfluous  inquiry  on 
your  part,  Deronda,”  said  Hans,  with  some  irrita- 
tion. 

“ Why  superfluous?” 

“Because  you  are  perfectly  convinced  on  the 
subject — and  probably  you  have  had  the  very 
best  evidence  to  convince  you.” 

“ I will  be  more  frank  with  you  than  you  are 
with  me,”  said  Deronda,  still  heated  by  Hans’s 
show  of  temper,  and  yet  sorry  for  him.  “ I have 
never  had  the  slightest  evidence  that  I should 
succeed  myself.  In  fact,  I have  very  little  hope.” 

Hans  looked  round  hastily  at  his  friend,  but 
immediately  turned  to  his  picture  again. 

“ And  in  our  present  situation,”  said  Deronda, 
hurt  by  the  idea  that  Hans  suspected  him  of  in- 
sincerity, and  giving  an  offended  emphasis  to  his 
words,  “ I don’t  see  how  I can  deliberately  make 
known  my  feeling  to  her.  If  she  could  not  re- 
turn it,  I should  have  imbittered  her  best  com- 
fort, for  neither  she  nor  I can  be  parted  from  her 
brother,  and  we  should  have  to  meet  continually. 
If  I were  to  cause  her  that  sort  of  pain  by  an 
unwilling  betrayal  of  my  feeling,  I should  be  no 
better  than  a mischievous  animal” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I have  ever  betrayed  my 
feeling  to  her,”  said  Hans,  as  if  he  were  vindica- 
ting himself. 

“ You  mean  that  we  are  on  a level ; then  you 
have  no  reason  to  envy  me.” 

“ Oh,  not  the  slightest,”  said  Hans,  with  bitter 
irony.  “You  have  measured  my  conceit,  and 
know  that  it  outtops  all  your  advantages.” 

“lama  nuisance  to  you,  Meyrick.  I am  sor- 
ry, but  I can’t  help  it,”  said  Deronda,  rising. 
“ After  what  passed  between  us  before,  I wished 
to  have  this  explanation ; and  I don’t  see  that 
any  pretensions  of  mine  have  made  a real  differ- 
ence to  you.  They  are  not  likely  to  make  any 
pleasant  difference  to  myself  under  present  cir- 


cumstances. Now  the  father  is  there— -did  you 
know  that  the  father  is  there  ?” 

“ Yes.  If  he  were  not  a Jew,  I would  permit 
myself  to  damn  him — with  faint  praise,  I mean,” 
said  Hans,  but  with  no  smile. 

“ She  and  I meet  under  greater  constraint  than 
ever.  Things  might  go  on  in  this  way  for  two 
years  without  my  getting  any  insight  into, her 
feeling  toward  me.  That  is  the  whole  state  of 
affairs,  Hans.  Neither  you  nor  I have  injured 
| the  other,  that  I can  see.  We  must  put  up  with 
this  sort  of  rivalry  in  a hope  that  is  likely  enough 
to  come  to  nothing.  Our  friendship  can  boar 
that  strain,  surely.” 

“ No,  it  can’t,”  said  Hans,  impetuously,  throw- 
ing down  his  tools,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his 
coat  pockets,  and  turning  round  to  face  Deronda, 
who  drew  back  a little  and  looked  at  him  with 
amazement  Hans  went  on  in  the  same  tone : 

“Our  friendship— my  friendship— Can’t  bear 
the  strain  of  behaving  to  you  like  an  ungrateful 
dastard,  and  grudging  you  your  happiness.  For 
you  are  the  happiest  dog  in  the  world.  If  Mirah 
loves  any  body  better  than  her  brother,  you  are 
the  man.” 

Hans  turned  on  his  heel  and  threw  himself  into 
his  chair,  looking  up  at  Deronda  with  an  expres- 
sion the  reverse  of  tender.  Something  like  a 
shock  passed  through  Deronda,  and,  after  an  in- 
stant, he  said, 

“ It  is  a good-natured  fiction  of  yours,  Hans.” 

“ I am  not  in  a good-natured  mood.  I assure 
you  I found  the  fact  disagreeable  when  it  wa6 
thrust  on  me — all  the  more,  or  perhaps  all  the 
less,  because  I believed  then  that  your  heart  was 
pledged  to  the  duchess.  But  now,  confound  you! 
you  turn  out  to  be  in  love  in  the  right  place—* 
Jew — and  every  thing  eligible.” 

“ Tell  me  what  convinced  you — there’s  a good 
fellow,”  said  Deronda,  distrusting  a delight  that 
he  was  unused  to. 

“ Don’t  ask.  Little  mother  was  witness.  The 
upshot  is,  that  Mirah  is  jealous  of  the  duchess, 
and  the  sooner  you  relieve  her  mind,  the  better. 
There  l I’ve  cleared  off  a score  or  two,  and  may  be 
allowed  to  swear  at  you  for  getting  what  you  de- 
serve— which  is  just  the  very  best  luck  l know  of.” 

“ God  bless  you,  Hans !”  said  Deronda,  putting 
out  his  hand,  which  the  other  took  and  wrung  in 
silence. 


CHAPTER  LXVm. 

“All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 

All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 

And  feed  his  sacred  flame.” 

— CoLiRinoa. 

Debonda’s  eagerness  to  confess  his  love  could 
hardly  have  had  a stronger  stimulus  than  Hans 
had  given  it  in  his  assurance  that  Mirah  needed 
relief  from  jealousy.  He  went  on  his  next  visit 
to  Ezra  with  the  determination  to  be  resolute  in 
using — nay,  in  requesting — an  opportunity  of  pri- 
vate conversation  with  her.  If  she  accepted  his 
love,  he  felt  courageous  about  all  other  conse- 
quences, and  as  her  betrothed  husband  he  would 
gain  a protective  authority  which  might  be  a de- 
sirable defense  for  her  in  future  difficulties  with 
her  father.  Deronda  had  not  observed  any  signs 
of  growing  restlessness  in  Lapidoth,  or  of  dimin- 
ished desire  to  recommend  himself ; but  he  had 
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fulness  in  the  neighborhood,  among  all  ranks 
and  persons  concerned,  from  the  stately  homes 
of  Brackenshaw  and  Quetcham  to  the  respectable 
shop  parlors  in  Wancester.  For  Sir  Hugo  was 
a man  who  liked  to  show  himself  and  be  affable, 
a Liberal  of  good  lineage,  who  confided  entirely 
in  Reform  as  not  likely  to  make  any  serious  dif- 
ference in  English  habits  of  feeling,  one  of  which 
undoubtedly  is  the  liking  to  behold  society  well 
fenced  and  adorned  with  hereditary  rank.  Hence 
he  made  Diplow  a most  agreeable  house,  extend- 
ing his  invitations  to  old  Wancester  solicitors  and 
young  village  curates,  but  also  taking  some  care 
in  the  combination  of  his  guests,  and  not  feeding 
all  the  common  poultry  together,  so  that  they 
should  think  their  meal  no  particular  compliment. 
Easy-going  Lord  Brackenshaw,  for  example,  would 
not  mind  meeting  Robinson  the  attorney;  but 
Robinson  would  have  been  naturally  piqued  if 
he  had  been  asked  to  meet  a set  of  people  who 
passed  for  his  equals.  On  all  these  points  Sir 
Hugo  was  well  informed  enough  at  once  to  gain 
popularity  for  himself  and  give  pleasure  to  oth- 
ers— two  results  which  eminently  suited  his  dis- 
position. The  Rector  of  Pennicote  now  found 
a reception  at  Diplow  very  different  from  the 
haughty  tolerance  he  had  undergone  during  the 
reign  of  Grandcourt.  It  was  not  only  that  the 
Baronet  liked  Mr.  Gascoigne,  it  was  that  he  de- 
sired to  keep  up  a marked  relation  of  friendli- 
ness with  him  on  account  of  Mrs.  Grandcourt,  for 
whom  Sir  Hugo's  chivalry  had  become  more  and 
more  engaged.  Why?  The  chief  reason  was 
one  that  he  could  not  fully  communicate,  even  to 
Lady  Mallinger — for  he  would  not  tell  what  he 
thought  one  woman’s  secret  to  another,  even 
though  the  other  was  his  wife — which  shows  that 
his  chivalry  included  a rare  reticence. 

Deronda,  after  he  had  become  engaged  to  Mi- 
rah,  felt  it  right  to  make  a full  statement  of  his 
position  and  purposes  to  Sir  Hugo,  and  he  chose 
to  make  it  by  letter.  He  had  more  than  a pre- 
sentiment that  his  fatherly  friend  would  feel  some 
dissatisfaction,  if  not  pain,  at  this  turn  of  destiny. 
In  reading  unwelcome  news,  instead  of  hearing 
it,  there  is  the  advantage  that  one  avoids  a hasty 
expression  of  impatience  which  may  afterward 
be  repented  of.  Deronda  dreaded  that  verbal 
collision  which  makes  otherwise  pardonable  feel- 
ing lastingly  offensive. 

And  Sir  Hugo,  though  not  altogether  surprised, 
was  thoroughly  vexed.  His  immediate  resource 
was  to  take  the  letter  to  Lady  Mallinger,  who 
would  be  sure  to  express  an  astonishment  which 
her  husband  could  argue  against  as  unreasonable, 
and  in  this  way  divide  the  stress  of  his  discon- 
tent. And,  in  fact,  when  she  showed  herself  as- 
tonished and  distressed  that  all  Daniel’s  wonder- 
ful talents,  and  the  comfort  of  having  him  in 
the  house,  should  have  ended  in  his  going  mad 
in  this  way  about  the  Jews,  the  Baronet  could 
say. 

“ Oh,  nonsense,  my  dear  \ Depend  upon  it,  Dan 
will  not  make  a fool  of  himself.  He  has  large 
notions  about  Judaism — political  views  which 
you  can’t  understand.  No  fear  but  Dan  will 
keep  himself  head  uppermost.” 

But  with  regard  to  the  prospective  marriage, 
she  afforded  him  no  counter-irritant  The  gentle 
lady  observed,  without  rancor,  that  she  had  little 
dreamed  of  what  was  coming  when  she  had  Mi- 
rah  to  sing  at  her  musical  party  and  give  lessons 


to  Amabel.  After  some  hesitation,  indeed,  she 
confessed  it  had  passed  through  her  mind  that 
after  a proper  time  Daniel  might  marry  Mrs. 
Grandcourt — because  it  seemed  so  remarkable 
that  he  should  be  at  Genoa  just  at  that  time— 
and  although  she  herself  was  not  fond  of  widows, 
she  could  not  help  thinking  that  such  a marriage 
would  have  been  better  than  his  going  altogether 
with  the  Jews.  But  Sir  Hugo  was  so  strongly 
of  the  same  opinion  that  he  could  not  correct  it 
as  a feminine  mistake ; and  his  ill  humor  at  the 
disproof  of  his  agreeable  conclusions  on  behalf 
of  Gwendolen  was  left  without  vent  He  desired 
Lady  Mallinger  not  to  breathe  a word  about  the 
affair  till  further  notice,  saying  to  himself, 14  If 
it  is  an  unkind  cut  to  the  poor  thing”  (meaning 
Gwendolen),  “ the  longer  she  is  without  knowing 
it,  the  better,  in  her  present  nervous  state.  And 
she  will  best  learn  it  from  Dan  himself.”  Sir 
Hugo’s  conjectures  had  worked  so  industriously 
with  his  knowledge,  that  he  fancied  himself  well 
informed  concerning  the  whole  situation. 

Meanwhile  his  residence  with  his  family  at 
Diplow  enabled  him  to  continue  his  fatherly  at- 
tentions to  Gwendolen;  and  in  these  Lady  Mal- 
linger, notwithstanding  her  small  liking  for  wid- 
ows, was  quite  willing  to  second  him. 

The  plan  of  removal  to  Offendene  had  been 
carried  out;  and  Gwendolen,  in  settling  there, 
maintained  a calm  beyond  her  mother's  hopes. 
She  was  experiencing  some  of  that  peaceful  mel- 
ancholy which  comes  from  the  renunciation  of 
demands  for  self,  and  from  taking  the  ordinal 
good  of  existence,  and  especially  kindness,  even 
from  a dog,  as  a gift  above  expectation.  Does 
one  who  has  been  all  but  lost  in  a pit  of  dark- 
ness complain  of  the  sweet  air  and  the  daylight? 
There  is  a way  of  looking  at  our  life  daily  as  an 
escape,  and  taking  the  quiet  return  of  mom  and 
evening — still  more  the  star-like  outglowing  of 
some  pure  fellow-feeling,  some  generous  impulse 
breaking  our  inward  darkness — as  a salvation 
that  reconciles  us  to  hardship.  Those  who  have 
a self-knowledge  prompting  such  self-accusation 
as  Hamlet’s  can  understand  this  habitual  feeling 
of  rescue.  And  it  was  felt  by  Gwendolen  as  she 
lived  through  and  through  again  the  terrible  his- 
tory of  her  temptations,  from  their  first  form  of 
illusory  self -pleasing,  when  she  struggled  away 
from  the  hold  of  conscience,  to  their  latest  form 
of  an  urgent  hatred  dragging  her  toward  its  sat- 
isfaction, while  she  prayed  and  cried  for  the  help 
of  that  conscience  which  she  had  once  forsaken. 
She  was  now  dwelling  on  every  word  of  Deran- 
da’s  that  pointed  to  her  past  deliverance  from 
the  worst  evil  in  herself  and  the  worst  infliction 
of  it  on  others,  and  on  every  word  that  carried  a 
force  to  resist  self-despair. 

But  she  was  also  upborne  by  the  prospect  of 
soon  seeing  him  again : she  did  not  imagine  him 
otherwise  than  always  within  her  reach,  her  su- 
preme need  of  him  blinding  her  to  the  separate- 
ness of  his  life,  the  whole  scene  of  which  she  fill- 
ed with  his  relation  to  her — no  unique  preoccu- 
pation of  Gwendolen’s,  for  we  are  all  apt  to  fall 
into  this  passionate  egoism  of  imagination,  not 
only  toward  our  fellow-men,  but  toward  God.  And 
the  future  which  she  turned  her  face  to  with  a 
willing  step  was  one  where  she  would  be  contin- 
ually assimilating  herself  to  some  type  that  he 
would  hold  before  her.  Had  he  not  first  risen 
on  her  vision  as  a corrective  presence  which  she  * 
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had  recognised  in  the  beginning  with  resentment, 
and  at  last  with  entire  love  and  trust  ? She  could 
not  spontaneously  think  of  an  ehd  to  that  reli- 
ance which  had  become  to  her  imagination  like 
the  firmness  of  the  earth,  the  only  condition  of 
her  walking. 

And  Deronda  was  not  long  before  he  came  to 
Diplow,  which  was  at  a more  convenient  distance 
from  town  than  the  Abbey.  He  had  wished  to 
cany  out  a plan  for  taking  Ezra  and  Mirah  to  a 
mild  spot  on  the  coast,  while  he  prepared  anoth- 
er home  that  Mirah  might  enter  as  his  bride,  and 
where  they  might  unitedly  watch  over  her  broth- 
er. But  Ezra  begged  not  to  be  removed,  unless 
it  were  to  go  with  them  to  the  East.  All  outward 
solicitations  were  becoming  more  and  more  of  a 
burden  to  him ; but  his  mind  dwelt  on  the  possi- 
bility of  this  voyage  with  a visionary  joy.  Deron- 
da, in  his  preparations  for  the  marriage,  which  he 
hoped  might  not  be  deferred  beyond  a couple  of 
months,  wished  to  have  fuller  consultation  as  to 
his  resources  and  affairs  generally  with  Sir  Hugo, 
and  here  was  a reason  for  not  delaying  his  visit 
to  Diplow.  But  he  thought  quite  as  much  of  an- 
other reason — his  promise  to  Gwendolen.  The 
sense  of  blessedness  in  his  own  lot  had  yet  an 
aching  anxiety  at  its  heart : this  may  be  held  par- 
adoxical, for  the  beloved  lover  is  always  called 
happy,  and  happiness  is  considered  as  a well- 
fleshed  indifference  to  sorrow  outside  it  But 
human  experience  is  usually  paradoxical,  if  that 
means  incongruous  with  the  phrases  of  current 
talk  or  even  current  philosophy.  It  was  no  trea- 
son to  Mirah,  but  a part  of  that  full  nature  which 
made  his  love  for  her  the  more  worthy,  that  his 
jov  in  her  could  hold  by  its  side  the  care  for  an- 
other. For  what  is  love  itself,  for  the  one  we 
love  best  ?— an  infolding  of  immeasurable  cares 
which  yet  are  better  than  any  joys  outside  our 
love. 

Deronda  came  twice  to  Diplow,  and  saw  Gwen- 
dolen twice — and  yet  he  went  back  to  town  with- 
out having  told  her  any  thing  about  the  change 
in  his  lot  and  prospects.  He  blamed  himself ; 
but  in  all  momentous  communication  likely  to 
give  pain  we  feel  dependent  on  some  preparato- 
ry turn  of  words  or  associations,  some  agreement 
of  the  other’s  mood  with  the  probable  effect  of 
what  we  have  to  impart.  In  the  first  interview 
Gwendolen  was  so  absorbed  in  what  she  had  to 
say  to  him,  so  full  of  questions  which  he  must 
answer,  about  the  arrangement  of  her  life,  what 
she  could  do  to  make  herself  less  ignorant,  how 
she  could  be  kindest  to  every  body,  and  make 
amends  for  her  selfishness  and  try  to  be  rid  of 
it,  that  Deronda  utterly  shrank  from  waiving  her 
immediate  wants  in  order  to  speak  of  himself, 
nay,  from  inflicting  a wound  on  her  in  these  mo- 
ments when  she  was  leaning  on  him  for  help  in 
her  path.  In  the  second  interview,  when  he  went 
with  new  resolve  to  command  the  conversation 
into  some  preparatory  track,  he  found  her  in  a 
state  of  deep  depression,  overmastered  by  those 
distasteful,  miserable  memories  which  forced 
themselves  on  her  as  something  more  real  and 
ample  than  any  new  material  out  of  which  she 
could  mould  her  future.  She  cried  hysterically, 
and  said  that  he  would  always  despise  her.  He 
could  only  seek  words  of  soothing  and  encourage- 
ment; and  when  she  gradually  revived  under 
them,  with  that  pathetic  look  of  renewed  child- 
like interest  which  we  see  in  eyes  where  the  lashes 


are  still  beaded  with  tears,  it  was  impossible  to 
lay  another  burden  on  her. 

But  time  went  on,  and  he  felt  it  a pressing 
duty  to  make  the  difficult  disclosure.  Gwendo- 
len, it  was  true,  never  recognized  his  having  any 
affairs ; and  it  had  never  even  occurred  to  her 
to  ask  him  why  he  happened  to  be  at  Genoa. 
But  this  unconsciousness  of  hers  would  make  a 
sudden  revelation  of  affairs  that  were  determin- 
ing his  course  in  life  all  the  heavier  blow  to  her ; 
and  if  he  left  the  revelation  to  be  made  by  indif- 
ferent persons,  she  would  feel  that  he  had  treated 
her  with  cruel  inconsiderateness.  He  could  not 
make  the  communication  in  writing : his  tender- 
ness could  not  bear  to  think  of  her  reading  his 
virtual  farewell  in  solitude,  and  perhaps  feeling 
his  words  full  of  a hard  gladness  for  himself  and 
indifference  for  her.  He  went  down  to  Diplow 
again,  feeling  that  every  other  peril  was  to  be  in- 
curred rather  than  that  of  returning  and  leaving 
her  still  in  ignorance. 

On  this  third  visit  Deronda  found  Hans  Mey- 
rick  installed  with  his  easel  at  Diplow,  beginning 
his  picture  of  the  three  daughters  sitting  on  a 
bank  “in  the  Gainsborough  style,”  and  varying 
his  work  by  rambling  to  Pennicote  to  sketch  the 
village  children  and  improve  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Gascoignes.  Hans  appeared  to  have  re- 
covered his  vivacity,  but  Deronda  detected  some 
feigning  in  it,  as  we  detect  the  artificiality  of  a 
lady’s  bloom  from  its  being  a little  too  high-toned 
and  steadily  persistent  (a  “Fluctuating  Rouge” 
not  having  yet  appeared  among  the  advertise- 
ments). Also,  with  all  his  grateful  friendship 
and  aamiration  for  Deronda,  Hans  could  not  help 
a certain  irritation  against  him  such  as  extremely 
incautious,  open  natures  are  apt  to  feel  when  the 
breaking  of  a friend’s  reserve  discloses  a state  of 
thingB  not  merely  unsuspected,  but  the  reverse  of 
what  had  been  hoped  and  ingeniously  conjectured. 
It  is  true  that  poor  Hans  had  always  cared  chiefly 
to  oonfide  in  Deronda,  and  had  been  quite  incuri- 
ous as  to  any  confidence  that  might  have  been 
given  in  return ; but  what  outpourer  of  his  own 
affairs  is  not  tempted  to  think  any  hint  of  his 
friend’s  affairs  as  an  egotistic  irrelevance  ? That 
was  no  reason  why  it  was  not  rather  a sore  re- 
flection to  Hans  that  while  he  had  been  all  along 
naively  opening  his  heart  about  Mirah,  Deronda 
had  kept  secret  a feeling  of  rivalry  which  now 
revealed  itself  as  the  important  determining  fact 
Moreover,  it  is  always  at  their  peril  that  our 
friends  turn  out  to  be  something  more  than  we 
were  aware  of.  Hans  must  be  excused  for  these 
promptings  of  bruised  sensibility,  since  he  had 
not  allowed  them  to  govern  his  substantial  con- 
duct: he  had  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
right  by  his  fortunate  friend ; or,  as  he  told  him- 
self, “ his  metal  had  given  a better  ring  then  he 
would  have  sworn  to  beforehand.”  For  Hans  had 
always  said  that  in  point  of  virtue  he  was  a dilet- 
tante : which  meant  that  he  was  very  fond  of  it  in' 
other  people,  but  if  he  meddled  with  it  himself 
he  cut  a poor  figure.  Perhaps  in  reward  of  his 
good  behavior,  he  gave  his  tongue  the  more  free- 
dom ; and  he  was  too  fully  possessed  by  the  no- 
tion of  Deronda’ s happiness  to  have  a concep- 
tion of  what  he  was  feeling  about  Gwendolen,  so 
that  he  spoke  of  her  without  hesitation. 

“ When  did  you  come  down,  Hans  ?”  said  De- 
ronda, joining  him  in  the  grounds  where  he  was 
making  a study  of  the  requisite  bank  and  trees. 
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44  Oh,  ten  days  ago— before  the  time  Sir  Hugo 
fixed.  I ran  down  with  Rex  Gascoigne  and 
staid  at  the  Rectory  a day  or  two.  Tm  up  in  all 
the  gossip  of  these  parts — I know  the  state  of 
the  wheelwright’s  interior,  and  have  assisted  at 
an  infant-school  examination.  Sister  Anna  with 
the  good  upper  lip  escorted  me,  else  I should 
have  been  mobbed  by  three  urchins  and  an  idiot, 
because  of  my  long  hair  and  a general  appear- 
ance which  departs  from  the  Pennicote  type  of 
the  beautiful  Altogether,  the  village  is  idyllic. 
Its  only  fault  is  a dark  curate  with  broad  shoul- 
ders and  broad  trowsers  who  ought  to  have  gone 
into  the  heavy  drapery  line.  The  Gascoignes  are 
perfect — besides  being  related  to  the  Vandyck 
duchess.  I caught  a glimpse  of  her  in  her  black 
robes  at  a distance,  though  she  doesn’t  show  to 
visitors.” 

44  She  was  not  staying  at  the  Rectory  ?”  said 
Deronda. 

44  No ; but  I was  taken  to  Offendene  to  see  the 
old  house,  and,  as  a consequence,  I saw  the  duch- 
ess’s family.  I suppose  you  have  been  there, 
and  know  all  about  them  ?” 

44  Yes,  I have  been  there,”  said  Deronda,  qui- 
etly. 

44  A fine  old  place.  An  excellent  setting  for  a 
widow  with  romantic  fortunes.  And  she  seems 
to  have  had  several  romances.  I think  I have 
found  out  that  there  was  one  between  her  and 
my  friend  Rex.” 

44 Not  long  before  her  marriage,  then?”  said 
Deronda,  really  interested;  “for  they  had  only 
been  a year  at  Offendene.  How  came  you  to 
know  any  thing  of  it  ?” 

44  Oh — not  ignorant  of  what  it  is  *to  be  a mis- 
erable devil,  I learn  to  gloat  on  the  signs  of 
misery  in  others.  I found  out  that  Rex  never 
goes  to  Offendene,  and  has  never  seen  the  duch- 
ess since  she  came  back ; and  Miss  Gascoigne 
let  fall  something  in  our  talk  about  charade  act- 
ing— for  I went  through  some  of  my  nonsense  to 
please  the  young  ones — something  which  proved 
to  me  that  Rex  was  once  hovering  about  his  fair 
oousin  close  enough  to  get  singed.  I don’t 
know  what  was  her  part  in  the  affair.  Perhaps 
the  duke  came  in  and  carried  her  off.  That  is 
always  the  way  when  an  exceptionally  worthy 
young  man  forms  an  attachment  I understand 
now  why  Gascoigne  talks  of  making  the  law 
his  mistress  and  remaining  a bachelor.  But 
these  are  green  resolves.  Since  the  duke  did 
not  get  himself  drowned  for  your  sake,  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  for  my  friend  Rex’s  sake.  Who 
knows  ?” 

44  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  Mrs.  Grand- 
court  should  marry  again  V ” said  Deronda,  ready 
to  add  that  Hans’s  success  in  constructing  her 
fortunes  hitherto  had  not  been  enough  to  war- 
rant a new  attempt 

44  You  monster !”  retorted  Hans,  “do  you  want 
her  to  wear  weeds  for  you  all  her  life — burn  her- 
self in  perpetual  suttee  while  you  are  alive  and 
merry  ?” 

Deronda  could  say  nothing,  but  he  looked  so 
much  annoyed  that  Hans  turned  the  current  of 
his  chat,  and  when  he  was  alone,  shrugged  his 
shoulders  a little  over  the  thought  that  there  re- 
ally had  been  some  stronger  feeling  between  De- 
ronda and  the  duchess  than  Mirah  would  like  to 
know  of.  “Why  didn’t  she  fall  in  love  with 
me?”  thought  Hans,  laughing  at  himself.  44 She 


would  have  had  no  rivals.  No  woman  ever  want- 
ed to  discuss  theology  with  me.” 

No  wonder  that  Deronda  winced  under  that 
sort  of  joking  with  a whip-lash.  It  touched  sen- 
sibilities that  were  already  quivering  with  the 
anticipation  of  witnessing  some  of  that  pain  to 
which  even  Hans’s  light  words  seemed  to  give 
more  reality — any  sort  of  recognition  by  another 
giving  emphasis  to  the  subject  of  our  anxiety. 
And  now  he  had  come  down  with  the  firm  re- 
solve that  he  would  not  again  evade  the  triaL 
The  next  day  he  rode  to  Offendene.  He  had 
sent  word  that  he  intended  to  call  and  to  ask  if 
Gwendolen  could  receive  him ; and  he  found  her 
awaiting  him  in  the  old  drawing-room  where 
some  chief  crises  of  her  life  had  happened.  She 
seemed  less  sad  than  he  had  seen  her  since  her 
husband’s  death ; there  was  no  smile  on  her  face, 
but  a placid  self-possession,  in  contrast  with  the- 
mood  in  which  he  had  last  found  her.  She  was 
all  the  more  alive  to  the  sadness  perceptible  in 
Deronda ; and  they  were  no  sooner  seated — he  at 
a little  distance  opposite  to  her — than  she  said, 

44  You  were  afraid  of  coming  to  see  me,  be- 
cause I was  so  full  of  grief  and  despair  the  last 
time.  But  I am  not  so  to-day.  I have  been  sor- 
ry ever  since.  I have  been  making  it  a reason 
why  I should  keep  up  my  hope  and  be  as  cheer- 
ful as  I can,  because  I would  not  give-  you  any 
pain  about  me.” 

There  was  an  unwonted  sweetness  in  Gwendo- 
len’s tone  and  look  as  she  uttered  these  words 
that  seemed  to  Deronda  to  infuse  the  utmost 
cruelty  into  the  task  now  laid  upon  him.  But 
he  felt  obliged  to  make  his  answer  a beginning 
of  the  task. 

44 1 am  in  some  trouble  to-day,”  he  said,  look- 
ing at  her  rather  mournfully ; 44  but  it  is  because 
I have  things  to  tell  you  which  you  will  almost 
think  it  a want  of  confidence  on  my  part  not  to 
have  spoken  of  before.  They  are  things  affect- 
ing my  own  life — my  own  future.  I shall  seem 
to  have  'made  an  ill  return  to  you  for  the  trust 
you  have  placed  in  me — never  to  have  given  you 
an  idea  of  events  that  make  great  changes  for 
me.  But  when  we  have  been  together  we  have 
hardly  had  time  to  enter  into  subjects  which  at 
the  moment  were  really  leas  pressing  to  me  than 
the  trials  you  have  been  going  through,”  There 
was  a sort  of  timid  tenderness  in  Deronda’s  deep 
tones,  and  he  paused  with  a pleading  look,  as  if 
it  had  been  Gwendolen  only  who  had  conferred 
any  thing  in  her  scenes  of  beseeching  and  con- 
fession. 

A thrill  of  surprise  was  visible  in  her.  Such 
meaning  as  she  found  in  his  words  had  shaken 
her,  but  without  causing  fear.  Her  mind  had 
flown  at  once  to  some  change  in  his  position  with 
regard  to  Sir  Hugo  and  Sir  Hugo’s  property.  She 
said,  with  a sense  of  comfort  from  Deronda’s  way 
of  asking  her  pardon, 

44  You  never  thought  of  any  thing  but  what  you 
could  do  to  help  me ; and  I was  so  troublesome. 
How  could  you  tell  me  things  f ” 

44  It  will  perhaps  astonish  you,”  said  Deronda, 

44  that  I have  only  quite  lately  known  who  were 
my  parents.” 

Gwendolen  was  not  astonished:  she  felt  the 
more  assured  that  her  expectations  of  what  was 
coming  were  right  Deronda  went  on  without 
check: 

44  The  reason  why  you  found  me  in  Italy  was 
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that  I had  gone  there  to  learn  that— in  fact,  to 
meet  my  mother.  It  was  by  her  wish  that  I was 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  my  parentage.  She 
parted  with  me  after  my  father’s  death,  when  I 
was  a little  creature.  But  she  is  now  very  ill, 
and  she  felt  that  the  secrecy  ought  not  to  be  any 
longer  maintained.  Her  chief  reason  had  been 
that  she  did  not  wish  me  to  know  I was  a Jew.” 

M A Jew  /”  Gwendolen  exclaimed,  in  a low  tone 
of  amazement,  with  an  utterly  frustrated  look,  as 
if  some  confusing  potion  were  creeping  through 
her  system. 

Deronda  colored  and  did  not  speak,  while 
Gwendolen,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  was 
struggling  to  find  her  way  in  the  dark  by  the  aid 
of  various  reminiscences.  She  seemed  at  last  to 
- have  arrived  at  some  judgment ; for  she  looked 
up  at  Deronda  again,  and  said,  as  if  remonstra- 
ting against  the*  mother’s  conduct, 

44  What  difference  need  that  have  made  ?” 

44  It  has  made  a great  difference  to  me  that  I 
have  known  it,”  said  Deronda,  emphatically ; but 
he  could  not  go  on  easily — the  distance  between 
her  ideas  and  his  acted  like  a difference  of  native 
language,  making  him  uncertain  what  force  his 
words  would  carry. 

Gwendolen  meditated  again,  and  then  said,  feel- 
ingly, 44 1 hope  there  is  nothing  to  make  you  mind. 
You  are  just  the  same  as  if  you  were  not  a Jew.” 

. She  meant  to  assure  him  that  nothing  of  that 
external  sort  could  affect  the  way  in  which  she 
regarded  him,  or  the  way  in  which  he  could  in- 
fluence her.  Deronda  was  a little  helped  by  this 
misunderstanding.  | 

44  The  discovery  was  far  from  being  painful  to 
me,”  he  said.  44 1 had  been  gradually  prepared 
for  it,  and  I was  glad  of  it  I had  been  prepared 
for  it  by  becoming  intimate  with  a very  remark- 
able Jew,  whose  ideas  have  attracted  me  so  much 
that  I think  of  devoting  the  best  part  of  my  life 
to  some  effort  at  giving  them  effect.” 

Again  Gwendolen  seemed  shaken— again  there 
was  a look  of  frustration,  but  this  time  it  was 
mingled  with  alarm.  She  looked  at  Deronda  with 
lips  childishly  parted.  It  was  not  that  she  had 
yet  connected  his  words  with  Mirah  and  her 
brother,  but  that  they  had  inspired  her  with  a 
dreadful  presentiment  of  mountainous  travel  for 
her  mind  before  it  could  reach  Deronda’s.  Great 
ideas  in  general  which  she  had  attributed  to  him 
seemed  to  make  no  great  practical  difference,  and 
were  not  formidable  in  the  same  way  as  these 
mysteriously  shadowed  particular  ideas.  He 
could  not  quite  divine  what  was  going  on  within 
her ; he  could  only  seek  the  lea$t  abrupt  path  of 
disclosure. 

44  That  is  an  object,”  he  said,  after  a moment, 
44  which  will  by-and-by  force  me  to  leave  England 
for  some  time — for  some  years.  I have  purposes 
which  will  take  me  to  the  East” 

Here  was  something  clearer,  but  all  the  more 
immediately  agitating.  Gwendolen’s  lip  began  to 
tremble.  44  But  you  will  come  back  ?”  she  said, 
tasting  her  own  tears  as  they  fell,  before  she 
thought  of  drying  them. 

Deronda  could  not  sit  still  He  rose,  grasping 
his  coat  collar,  and  went  to  prop  himself  against 
the  comer  of  the  mantel-piece,  at  a different  an- 

£e  from  her  face.  But  when  she  had  pressed 
sr  handkerchief  against  her  cheeks,  she  turned 
and  looked  up  at  him,  awaiting  an  answer. 

“ If  I Uve,”  said  Deronda — 44  soma  time.” 


They  were  both  silent  He  could  not  persuade 
himself  to  say  more  unless  she  led  up  to  it  by 
a question ; and  she  was  apparently  meditating 
something  that  she  had  to  say. 

44  What  are  you  going  to  do?”  she  asked  at 
last,  very  timidly.  44  Can  I understand  the  ideas, 
or  am  i too  ignorant?” 

44 1 am  going  to  the  East  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  my  race  in  various 
countries  there,”  said  Deronda,  gently— anxious 
to  be  as  explanatory  as  he  could  on  what  was 
the  impersonal  part  of  their  separateness  from 
each  other.  44  The  idea  that  I am  possessed  with 
is  that  of  restoring  a political  existence  to  my 
people,  making  them  a nation  again,  giving  them 
a national  centre,  such  as  the  English  have, 
though  they  too  are  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  'globe.  That  is  a task  which  presents  itself 
to  me  as  a duty : I am  resolved  to  begin  it,  how- 
ever feebly.  I am  resolved  to  devote  my  life  to 
it  At  the  least,  I may  awaken  a movement  in 
other  minds,  such  as  has  been  awakened  in  my 
own.” 

There  was  a long  silence  between  them.  The 
world  seemed  getting  larger  round  poor  Gwen- 
dolen, and  she  more  solitary  and  helpless  in  the 
midst.  The  thought  that  he  might  come  back 
after  going  to  the  East  sank  before  the  bewilder- 
ing vision  of  these  wide-stretching  purposes  in 
which  she  felt  herself  reduced  to  a mere  speck. 
There  comes  a terrible  moment  to  many  souls 
when  the  great  movements  of  the  world,  the  lar- 
ger destinies  of  mankind,  which  have  lain  aloof 
in  newspapers  and  other  neglected  reading,  enter 
like  an  earthquake  into  their  own  lives;  when 
the  slow  urgency  of  growing  generations  turns 
into  Hie  tread  of  an  invading  army  or  the  dire 
clash  of  civil  war,  and  gray  fathers  know  noth- 
ing to  seek  for  but  the  corpses  of  their  bloom- 
ing sons,  and  girls  forget  all  vanity  to  make  lint 
and  bandages  which  may  serve  for  the  shattered 
limbs  of  their  betrothed  husbands.  Then  it  is 
as  if  the  Invisible  Power  that  has  been  the  object 
of  lip-worship  and  lip-resignation  became  visible, 
according  to  the  imagery  of  the  Hebrew  poet, 
making  the  flames  his  chariot  and  riding  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  till  the  mountains  smoke  and 
the  plains  shudder  under  the  rolling,  fiery  visita- 
tion. Often  the  good  cause  seems  to  lie  pros- 
trate under  the  thunder  of  unrelenting  force,  the 
martyrs  live  reviled,  they  die,  and  no  angel  is  seen 
holding  forth  the  crown  and  the  palm  branch. 
Then  it  is  that  the  submission  of  the  soul  to  the 
Highest  is  tested,  and  even  in  the  eyes  of  frivoli- 
ty life  looks  out  from  the  scene  of  human  strug- 
gle with  the  awful  face  of  duty,  and  a religion 
shows  itself  which  is  something  else  than  a.  pri- 
vate consolation. 

That  was  the  sort  of  crisis  which  was  at  this 
moment  beginning  in  Gwendolen’s  small  life: 
she  was  for  the  first  time  feeling  the  pressure  of 
a vast  mysterious  movement,  for  the  first  time 
being  dislodged  from  her  supremacy  in  her  own 
world,  and  getting  a sense  that  her  horizon  was 
but  a dipping  onward  of  an  existence  with  which 
her  own  was  revolving.  All  the  troubles  of  her 
wifehood  and  widowhood  had  still  left  her  with 
the  implicit  impression  which  had  accompanied 
her  from  childhood,  that  whatever  surrounded 
her  was  somehow  specially  for  her,  and  it  was 
because  of  this  that  no  personal  jealousy  had 
been  roused  in  her  in  relation  to  Deronda : she 
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could  not  spontaneously  think  of  him  as  right- 
fully belonging  to  others  more  than  to  her.  But 
here  had  come  a shock  which  went  deeper  than 
personal  jealousy — something  spiritual  and  vague- 
ly tremendous  that  thrust  her  away,  and  yet 
quelled  all  anger  into  self-humiliation. 

There  had  been  a long  silence.  Deronda  had 
stood  still,  even  thankful  for  an  interval  before 
he  needed  to  say  more,  and  Gwendolen  had  sat 
like  a statue,  with  her  wrists  lying  over  each 
other  and  her  eyes  fixed — the  intensity  of  her 
mental  action  arresting  all  other  excitation.  At 
length  something  occurred  to  her  that  made  her 
turn  her  face  to  Deronda  and  say,  in  a trembling 
voice, 

44  Is  that  all  you  can  tell  me  ?” 

The  question  was  like  a dart  to  him.  “ The 
Jew  whom  I mentioned  just  now,”  he  answered, 
not  without  a certain  tremor  in  his  tones  too, 
uthe  remarkable  man  who  has  greatly  influenced 
my  mind,  has  not,  perhaps,  been  totally  unheard 
of  by  you.  He  is  the  brother  of  Miss  Lapidoth, 
whom  you  have  often  heard  sing.” 

A great  wave  of  remembrance  passed  through 
Gwendolen  and  spread  as  a deep,  painful  flush 
over  face  and  neck.  It  had  come  first  as  the 
scene  of  that  morning  when  she  had  called  on 
Mirah,  and  heard  Deronda’s  voice  reading,  and 
been  told,  without  then  heeding  it,  that  he  was 
reading  Hebrew  with  Mirah’s  brother. 

44  He  is  very  ill — very  near  death  now,”  Deronda 
went  on,  nervously,  and  then  stopped  short.  He 
felt  that  he  must  wait  Would  she  divine  the 
rest? 

44  Did  she  tell  you  that  I went  to  her  ?”  said 
Gwendolen,  abruptly,  looking  up  at  him. 

44  No,”  said  Deronda.  44 1 don’t  understand 
you.” 

She  turned  away  her  eyes  again,  and  sat  think- 
ing. Slowly  the  color  died  out  of  face  and  neck, 
and  she  was  as  pale  as  before— with  that  almost 
withered  paleness  which  is  seen  after  a painful 
flush.  At  last  she  said,  without  turning  toward 
him,  in  a low,  measured  voice,  as  if  she  were  only 
thinking  aloud  in  preparation  for  future  speech, 

44  But  can  you  marry  ?” 

44  Yes,”  said  Deronda,  also  in  a low  voice.  44 1 
am  going  to  marry.” 

At  first  there  was  no  change  in  Gwendolen’s 
attitude : she  only  began  to  tremble  visibly ; then 
she  looked  before  her  with  dilated  eyes,  as  at 
something  lying  in  front  of  her,  till  she  stretched 
her  arms  out  straight,  and  cried,  with  a smother- 
ed voice, 

44 1 said  I should  be  forsaken.  I have  been  a 
cruel  woman.  And  I am  forsaken.” 

Deronda’s  anguish  was  intolerable.  He  could 
not  help  himself.  He  seized  her  outstretched 
hands  and  held  them  together,  and  kneeled  at 
her  feet  She  was  the  victim  of  his  happiness. 

44 1 am  cruel  too ; I am  cruel,”  he  repeated,  with 
a sort  of  groan,  looking  up  at  her  imploringly. 

His  presence  and  touch  seemed  to  dispel  a hor- 
rible vision,  and  she  met  his  upward  look  of  sor- 
row with  something  like  the  return  of  conscious- 
ness after  fainting.  Then  she  dwelt  on  it  with 
that  growing  pathetic  movement  of  the  brow 
which  accompanies  the  revival  of  some  tender 
recollection.  The  look  of  sorrow  brought  back 
what  seemed  a very  far-off  moment — the  first 
time  she  had  ever  seen  it,  in  the  library  at  the 
Abbey.  Sobs  rose,  and  great  tears  fell  fast 


Deronda  would  not  let  her  hands  go— held  them 
still  with  one  of  his,  and  .himself  pressed  her 
handkerchief  against  her  eyes.  She  submitted 
like  a half -soothed  child,  making  an  effort  to 
speak,  which  was  hindered  by  struggling  sobs. 
At  last  she  succeeded  in  saying,  brokenly, 

44 1 said — I said — it  should  be  better — better 
with  me — for  having  known  you.” 

His  eyes  too  were  larger  with  tears.  She 
wrested  one  of  her  hands  from  his,  and  returned 
his  action,  pressing  his  tears  away. 

44  We  shall  not  be  quite  parted,”  he  said.  44 1 
will  write  to  you  always,  when  I can,  and  you  wiU 
answer?” 

He  waited  till  she  said,  in  a whisper, 44 1 will  try.” 

44 1 shall  be  more  with  you  than  I used  to  be,” 
Deronda  said,  with  gentle  urgency,  releasing  her 
hands  and  rising  from  his  kneeling  posture.  44  If 
we  had  been  much  together  before,  we  should 
have  felt  our  differences  more,  and  seemed  to 
get  farther  apart.  Now  we  can  perhaps  never 
see  each  other  again.  But  our  minds  may  get 
nearer.” 

Gwendolen  said  nothing,  but  rose  too,  automat- 
ically. Her  withered  look  of  grief,  such  as  the 
sun  often  shines  on  when  the  blinds  are  drawn 
up  after  the  burial  of  life’s  joy,  made  him  hate 
his  own  words : they  seemed  to  have  the  hard- 
ness of  easy  consolation  in  them.  She  felt  that 
he  was  going,  and  that  nothing  could  hinder  it. 
The  sense  of  it  was  like  a dreadful  whisper  in 
her  ear,  which  dulled  all  other  consciousness; 
and  she  had  not  known  that  she  was  rising. 

Deronda  could  not  speak  again.  He  thought 
that  they  must  part  in  silence,  but  it  was  difficult 
to  move  toward  the  parting,  till  she  looked  at 
him  with  a sort  of  intention  in  her  eyes,  which 
helped  him.  He  advanced  to  put  out  his  hand 
silently,  and  when  she  had  placed  hers  within  H, 
she  said  what  her  mind  had  been  laboring  with : 

44  You  have  been  very  good  to  me.  I have  de- 
served nothing.  I will  try — try  to  live.  I shall 
think  of  you.  What  good  have  I been  ? Only 
harm.  Don’t  let  me  be  harm  to  you.  It  shall 
be  the  better  for  me — ” 

She  could  not  finish.  It  was  not  that  she  was 
sobbing,  but  that  the  intense  effort  with  which 
she  spoke  made  her  too  tremulous.  The  burden 
of  that  difficult  rectitude  toward  him  was  a weight 
her  frame  tottered  under. 

She  bent  forward  to  kiss  his  cheek,  and  he 
kissed  hers.  Then  they  looked  at  each  other  for 
an  instant,  with  clasped  hands,  and  he  turned 
away. 

When  he  was  quite  gone,  her  mother  came  in 
and  found  her  sitting  motionless. 

44  Gwendolen  dearest,  you  look  very  ill,”  she  said, 
bending  over  her  and  touching  her  cold  hands. 

44  Yes,  mamma.  But  don’t  be  afraid.  I am 
going  to  live,”  said  Gwendolen,  bursting  out  hys- 
terically. 

Her  mother  persuaded  her  to  go  to  bed,  and 
watched  by  her.  Through  the  day  and  half  the 
night  she  fell  continually  into  fits  of  shrieking, 
but  cried  in  the  midst  of  them  to  her  mother. 

44  Don’t  be  afraid.  I shall  live.  I mean  to  live.” 

After  all,  she  slept ; and  when  she  waked  in 
the  morning  light,  she  looked  up  fixedly  at  her 
mother,  ana  said,  tenderly,  44  Ah,  poor  mamma ! 
You  have  been  sitting  up  with  me.  Don't  be  un- 
happy. I shall  live.  I shall  be  better.” 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 

Tn  the  checkered  area  of  human  experience  the 
seasons  are  all  mingled  as  In  the  golden  age:  fruit 
and  blossom  bang  together;  In  the  same  moment 
the  sickle  is  reaplug  and  the  seed  is  spriukled ; one 
tends  the  green  cluster  and  another  treads  the  wine- 
press. Nay,  in  each  of  our  lives  harvest  and  spring- 
time are  continually  one,  until  Death  himself  gathers 
us  and  sows  us  anew  in  his  invisible  fields. 

Among  the  blessings  of  love  there  is  hardly 
one  more  exquisite  than  the  sense  that  in  uniting 
the  beloved  life  to  ours  we  can  watch  over  its 
happiness,  bring  comfort  where  hardship  was, 
and  over  memories  of  privation  and  suffering 
open  the  sweetest  fountains  of  joy.  Deronda’s 
love  for  Mirah  was  strongly  imbued  with  that 
blessed  protectiveness.  Even  with  infantine  feet 
she  had  begun  to  tread  among  thorns ; and  the 
first  time  he  had  beheld  her  face  it  had  seemed 
to  him  the  girlish  image  of  despair. 

But  now  she  was  glowing  like  a dark-tipped 
yet  delicate  ivory-tinted  flower  in  the  warm  sun- 
light of  content,  thinking  of  any  possible  grief  as 
part  of  that  life  with  Deronda  which  she  could 
call  by  no  other  name  than  good.  And  he 
watched  the  sober  gladness  which  gave  new 
beauty  to  her  movements  and  her  habitual  atti- 
tudes of  repose  with  a delight  which  made  him 
say  to  himself  that  it  was  enough  of  personal  joy 
for  him  to  save  her  from  pain.  She  knew  noth- 
ing of  Hans’s  struggle  or  of  Gwendolen’s  pang ; 

’ for  after  the  assurance  that  Deronda’s  hidden 
love  had  been  for  her,  she  easily  explained  Gwen- 
dolen’s eager  solicitude  about  him  as  part  of  a 
grateful  dependence  on  his  goodness,  such  as  she 
herself  had  known.  And  all  Deronda’s  words 
about  Mrs.  Gtandcourt  confirmed  that  view  of 
their  relation,  though  he  never  touched  on  it  ex- 
cept in  the  most  distant  manner.  Mirah  was 
ready  to  believe  that  he  had  been  a rescuing  an- 
gel to  many  besides  herself.  The  only  wonder 
was  that  she  among  them  all  was  to  have  the 
bliss  of  being  continually  by  his  side. 

So,  when  the  bridal  veil  was  around  Mirah,  it 
hid  no  doubtful  tremors — only  a thrill  of  awe 
at  the  acceptance  of  a great  gift  which  required 
great  uses.  And  the  velvet  canopy  never  covered 
a more  goodly  bride  and  bridegroom,  to  whom 
their  people  might  more  wisely  wish  offspring; 
more  truthful  lips  never  touched  the  sacramental 
marriage  wine ; the  marriage  blessing  never  gath- 
ered stronger  promise  of  fulfillment  than  in  the 
integrity  of  their  mutual  pledge.  Naturally,  they 
were  married  according  to  the  Jewish  rite.  And 
since  no  religion  seems  yet  to  have  demanded 
that  when  we  make  a feast  we  should  invite  only 
the  highest  rank  of  our  acquaintances,  few,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  be  offended  to  learn  that  among 
the  guests  at  Deronda’s  little  wedding  feast  was 
the  entire  Cohen  family,  with  the  one  exception 
of  the  baby,  who  carried  on  her  teething  intelli- 
gently at  home.  How  could  Mordecai  have  borne 
that  those  friends  of  his  adversity  should  have 
been  shut  out  from  rejoicing  in  common  with 
him? 

Mrs.  Meyrick  so  fully  understood  this  that  she 
had  quite  reconciled  herself  to  meeting  the  Jew- 
ish  pawnbroker,  and  was  there  with  her  three 
daughters — all  of  them  enjoying  the  conscious- 
ness that  Mirah's  marriage  to  Deronda  crpwned 
a romance  which  would  always  make  a sweet 
memory  to  them.  For  which  of  them,  mother  or 
girls,  had  not  had  a generous  part  in  it — giving 


their  best  in  feeling  and  in  act  to  her  who  needed  ? 
If  Hans  could  have  been  there,  it  would  have 
been  better ; but  Mab  had  already  observed  that 
men  must  suffer  for  being  so  inconvenient : sup- 
pose she,  Kate,  and  Amy  had  all  fallen  in  love 
with  Mr.  Deronda  ? — but  being  women,  they  were 
not  so  ridiculous. 

The  Meyricks  were  rewarded  for  conquering 
their  prejudices  by  hearing  a speech  from  Mr. 
Cohen,  which  had  the  rare  quality  among  speeches 
of  not  being  quite  after  the  usual  pattern.  Ja- 
cob ate  beyond  his  years,  and  contributed  sev- 
eral small  whinnying  laughs  as  a free  accom- 
paniment of  his  father’s  speech,  not  irreverently, 
but  from  a lively  sense  that  his  family  was  dis- 
tinguishing itself;  while  Adelaide  Rebekah,  in 
a new  Sabbath  frock,  maintained  throughout  a 
grave  air  of  responsibility. 

Mordecai’s  brilliant  eyes,  sunken  in  their  large 
sockets,  dwelt  on  the  scene  with  the  cherishing 
benignancy  of  a spirit  already  lifted  into  an  aloof- 
ness which  nullified  only  selfish  requirements  and 
left  sympathy  alive.  But  continually,  after  his 
gaze  had  been  traveling  round  on  the  others,  it 
returned  to  dwell  on  Deronda  with  a fresh  gleam 
of  trusting  affection. 

The  wedding  feast  was  humble,  but  Mirah  was 
not  without  splendid  wedding  gifts.  As  soon  as 
the  betrothal  had  been  known,  there  were  friends 
who  had  entertained  graceful  devices.  Sir  Hugo 
and  Lady  Mallinger  had  taken  trouble  to  provide 
a complete  equipment  for  Eastern  travel,  as  well 
as  a precious  locket  containing  an  inscription: 
“ To  the  bride  of  our  dear  Daniel  Deronda  all 
blessings. — H.  <t  Z.  Af.”  The  Klesmers  sent  a 
perfect  watch,  also  with  a pretty  inscription. 

But  something  more  precious  than  gold  and 
gems  came  to  Deronda  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Diplow  on  the  morning  of  his  marriage.  It 
was  a letter  containing  these  words : 

44  Do  not  think  of  me  sorrowfully  on  your  wed 
ding-day.  I hare  remembered  your  words — that  I 
may  live  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  women,  who  make 
others  glad  that  they  were  born.  I do  not  yet  see 
how  that  can  be , but  you  know  better  than  I.  If 
it  ever  comes  true , it  will  be  because  you  helped  me. 
I only  thought  of  myself  and  I made  you  grieve. 
It  hurts  me  now  to  think  of  your  grief  You 
must  not  grieve  any  more  for  me.  It  is  better — it 
shall  be  better  with  me  because  I have  known  you. 

M Gwendolen  Grxndcoubt.” 

The  preparations  for  the  departure  of  all  three 
to  the  East  began  at  once ; for  Deronda  could  not 
deny  Ezra’s  wish  that  they  should  set  out  on  the 
voyage  forthwith,  so  that  he  might  go  with  them, 
instead  of  detaining  them  to  watch  over  him.  He 
had  no  belief  that  Ezra’s  life  would  last  through 
the  voyage,  for  there  were  symptoms  which  seem- 
ed to  show  that  the  last  stage  of  his  malady  had 
set  in.  But  Ezra  himself  had  said, “ Never  mind 
where  I die,  so  that  I am  with  you.” 

He  did  not  set  out  with  them.  One  morning 
early  he  said  to  Deronda,  “ Do  not  quit  me  to- 
day. I shall  die  before  it  is  ended.” 

He  chose  to  be  dressed  and  sit  up  in  his  easy- 
chair  as  usual,  Deronda  and  Mirah  on  each  side 
of  him,  and  for  some  hours  he  was  unusually  sU 
lent,  not  even  making  the  effort  to  speak,  but 
looking  at  them  occasionally  with  eyes  full  of 
some  restful  meaning,  as  if  to  assure  them  that 
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while  this  remnant  of  breathing  - time  was  diffi- 
cult, he  felt  an  ocean  of  peace  beneath  him. 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
light  was  falling,  that  he  took  a hand  of  each  in 
his,'  and  said,  looking  at  Deronda, 44  Death  is  com- 
ing to  me  as  the  divine  kiss  which  is  both  part- 
ing and  reunion  — which  takes  me  from  your 
bodily  eyes  and  gives  me  full  presence  in  your 
soul.  Where  thou  goest,  Daniel,  I shaU  go.  Is 
it  not  begun  ? Have  I not  breathed  my  soul  into 
you?  We  shaU  live  together.” 

He  paused,  and  Deronda  waited,  thinking  that 
there  might  be  another  word  for  him.  But  slow- 


ly and  with  effort,  Ezra,  pressing  on  their  hand# 
raised  himself,  and  uttered  in  Hebrew  the  confes- 
sion of  the  divine  Unity,  which  for  long  genera- 
tions has  been  on  the  lips  of  the  dying  Israelite. 

He  sank  back  gently  into  his  chair,  and  did 
not  speak  again.  But  it  was  some  hours  before 
he  had  ceased  to  breathe,  with  Mir&h’s  and  De- 
ronda’s  arms  around  him. 

44  Nothing  Is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast ; no  weakness,  no  contempt. 
Dispraise,  or  blame ; nothing  bnt  well  and  fair, 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a death  so  noble.” 

THE  END. 


€m\  Cjiair. 


THERE  is  no  doubt  that  Daniel  Deronda  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  stories  ever 
written.  It  is  altogether  the  best  of  George 
Eliot's,  and  it  has  the  same  kind  of  superiority  to 
all  other  English  tales  that  Tennyson's  idyl  of 
44  Guinevere"  has  to  all  modem  English  poetry. 
The  story  not  only  describes  but  transfigures  fa- 
miliar life  and  character.  It  portrays  conduct 
practicable  by  all  men,  yet  the  mere  description 
of  which  is  au  inspiration  and  exaltation.  The 
44  Guinevere”  is  supreme  among  recent  poems  be- 
cause it  describes  the  highest  and  finest  Christian 
behavior  as  the  most  simple  and  natural.  Yet  it 
has  something  of  the  glamour  of  twilight  and 
faery.  Danid  Deronda,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
tale  of  to-day,  told  with  consummate  art,  with 
profound  insight  and  comprehension,  and  with  a 
masterly  self-restraint  which  is  the  more  admira- 
ble because  it  risks  in  the  general  apprehension 
the  reputation  of  dramatic  power.  The  evidence 
and  triumph  of  that  power  are,  therefore,  all  the 
more  satisfactory.  A little  excess,  a little  of  the 
extravagance  and  caricature  which  Dickens  has 
made  so  fascinating,  would  indeed  have  given  a 
more  pronounced  superficial  impression  of  that 
dramatic  skill  which  George  Eliot  is  alleged  to 
lack.  It  is  often  said  that  her  stories  are  de- 
lightful and  amusing  and  intellectual,  but  that 
she  has  created  very  few  characters  that 44  stand 
out”  and  become  familiar  and  universal  types, 
like  so  many  of  Scott's  and  Dickens's.  There  is 
truth  in  this  assertion,  but  it  is  also  true  that  a 
large  part  of  the  peculiar  prominence  of  many 
fictitious  characters  in  common  allusion  and  un- 
derstanding is  the  result  of  a kind  of  pardonable 
trickery,  a laughable  extravag&noe,  of  which  Mi- 
cawber  and  Dick  Swiveller  are  illustrations. 

Yet  in  Danid  Deronda  there  are  the  natural- 
ness and  moderation  of  the  Shakespearean  char- 
acterization. There  is  no  phrase  or  movement 
or  word  or  look  constantly  associated  with  a 
character,  and  therefore  distinguishing  him  as  if 
he  were  labeled ; but  there  are  the  inconsistencies 
and  surprises  and  doubts  which  surround  inter- 
esting and  complex  characters  in  actual  experi- 
ence. The  play  of  light  and  shade  in  Gwen- 
dolen,.for  instance,  is  often  perplexing,  but,  upon 
reflection,  it  is  so  delicately  and  profoundly  nat- 
ural that  the  figure  soon  ceases  to  be  the  usual 
flat  apparition  of  the  novel,  and  becomes,  as  the 
artists  say,  fully  moulded  and  rounded.  At  first 
probably  every  reader  thought  that  he  knew 
Gwendolen,  and  was  a little  disappointed  that  the 


heroine  was  to  be  the  rather  familiar  figure  of 
which  Disraeli  gave  the  slight  hint  forty  years 
ago  in  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  and  which  has  reap- 
peared very  often  since— the  beautiful  and  soul- 
| less  woman,  daring  and  half-devilish,  who  plays 
I life  as  a game  with  superb  disdain : a kind  of 
Lamia,  who,  however  brilliant  and  fascinating,  is 
but  a snake  after  all.  Gradually,  however,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  power  and  skill  of  George  Eliot 
were  not  to  be  wasted  upon  so  poor  and  trivial  a 
character,  and  the  complex  quality  of  Gwendolen 
was  revealed.  The  test  of  creative  genius  is  the 
ability  to  compose  and  fill  in  completely  the  per- 
fect picture.  There  is  a quick  and  happy  talent 
I which  dashes  in  a sketch,  an  outline,  that  is  ex- 
pressive and  suggestive.  But  to  develop  the  sketch, 
to  use  the  study  to  advantage,  requires  the  intel- 
ligence, the  trained  skill,  the  comprehensive  in- 
sight, the  sustained  effort,  which  are  given  to  few. 

Daniel  Deronda  himself  is  unique  in  fiction. 
The  usual  attempt  to  portray  a true  hero  is  very 
apt  to  end  in  a figure  like  Ivauhoe  or  the  Master 
of  Ravenswood,  Kenelm  Chillingly  or  Guy  Liv- 
ingstone. Those  who  wish  to  avoid  heroes  give 
us  Arthur  Pendennis  or  Clive  Newcome,  modem 
men  of  the  world,  good-natured  and  good-princi- 
pled. There  are  also  the  goody  young  men.  But 
where,  before  Daniel  Deronda,  is  the  portrait  in 
fiction  of  the  fine-natured  youth,  pure,  unworldly, 
manly,  and  conforming  his  daily  life  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  conventional  society  to  the  principles 
that  we  call  Christian  because  of  the  life  in  which 
they  were  most  fully  manifested  ? None  of  the 
great  modem  English  masters  of  fiction  have 
dealt  or  would  naturally  have  dealt  with  such  a 
character.  It  required  an  unusual  combination 
of  intellectual  grasp,  of  profound  and  earnest 
conviction,  of  thorough  training,  high  imagina- 
tion, and  literary  instinct,  with  a seriousness  and 
religious  purity  of  purpose  and  a sensitive  deli- 
cacy of  sympathy  only,  perhaps,  to  be  expected 
in  a woman,  to  produce  just  the  result ; and  this 
combination  is  found  in  George  Eliot  Other 
great  stories  are  to  be  read  for  refreshment,  for 
excitement,  for  enjoyment.  Indeed,  a master  of 
story-telling,  Walter  Scott,  said  that  this  was  their 
sole  end.  But  Danid  Deronda  is  to  be  read  for 
the  guidance  of  life,  not  in  the  nursery  primer  or 
the  Sunday-school  library  sense,  but  as  we  read 
Shakespeare  and  Dante  and  Milton — the  guidance 
which  comes  from  lofty  ideals,  from  noble  pur- 
poses, from  a high  humanity. 

Whoever  has  read  Fouqu6's  charming  story 
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of  Undine  has  felt  how  deep  and  subtle  is  its  sig- 
nificance—the  development  through  human  love 
of  a human  soul  in  a water  fairy.  It  is  a dream 
of  the  gurgling  brook-side,  a reverie  of  the  forest, 
as  it  is  told,  but  it  haunts  the  imagination,  and 
recurs  and  recurs  as  rich  with  some  shadowy  se- 
cret That  secret  is  one  of  the  deepest  facts  of 
consciousness,  and  in  this  tale  of  George  Eliot’s 
it  is  revealed.  Yet  the  love  that  redeems  is  not 
necessarily  that  of  the  knight  for  Undine,  nor 
of  Ferdinand  Armine  for  Henrietta  Temple. 

“I  have  seen  higher,  holler  things  than  these,” 

sang  Arthur  Clough,  in  one  of  those  poems  that 
quiver  with  the  intensity  of  the  purest  feeling ; 
and  in  Daniel  Deronda  Arthur  Clough’s  genius, 
heart,  and  art  would  have  recognised  a character 
of  which  he  surely  dreamed,  and  a possible  life 
of  which,  perhaps,  he  despaired. 

Thk  Easy  Chair  has  been  criticised  by  the  Ban- 
ner of  Light,  “ an  exponent  of  the  spiritual  phi- 
losophy of  the  nineteenth  century,”  for  its  re- 
marks upon  the  performance  and  explanation  by 
Mr.  Bishop  of  what  are  called  spiritual  phenomena. 
The  tone  of  the  article  is  remarkably  courteous 
for  a controversial  paper,  and  it  is  evidently  writ- 
ten by  a sincere  believer  in  the  spiritual  origin 
of  such  phenomena.  The  subject  has  been  again 
discredited  since  the  Bishop  performance  by  the 
Flint  divorce  case  in  New  York.  Flint  assumed 
to  be  a medium,  and  drove  a thriving  trade  as  a 
postboy,  or  mail  agent,  or  carrier  to  the  44  Bright 
Beyond”  and  to  all  celestial  correspondents.  The 
earnest  but  kindly  critic  to  whom  the  Chair  has 
alluded  states  his  belief  that  it  will  live  to  regret 
its  encouragement  even  of  the  Dundrearys  “in 
their  ignorance  of  a truth  whioh  satisfies  the  rea- 
son that  death  is  but  a step  to  a life  of  enlarged 
powers  and  opportunities.”  But  the  Easy  Chair’s 
amazement  remains  unabated  that  performances 
many  of  which  are  so  evidently  vulgar  impostures, 
and  others  of  which,  if  apparently  inexplicable, 
are  no  more  so  than  many  professed  juggleries, 
and  all  of  which,  so  far  as  some  careful  reading 
upon  the  subject  shows,  aro  in  their  moral  and 
intellectual  aspects  so  essentially  trivial,  should 
evidently  satisfy  many  honest  and  intelligent  per- 
sons as  conclusive  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  world. 

Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  this  Flint  and  his 
heavenly  mail-bag— and  the  Easy  Chair  appeals 
to  its  critic  to  say  whether  the  whole  exposure 
of  the  man  does  not  naturally  suggest  a tone  of 
ridicule.  Flint  announced  that  he  was  controlled 
by  one  spirit,  who  was  the  scribe  of  other  spirits, 
and  that  when  communicating  he  was  in  a nor- 
mal, not  trance,  state,  but  unconscious  of  compul- 
sion. He  established  by  this  means  a celestial 
intelligence  office,  inviting  every  body  to  send 
written  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  spirits. 
He  exhorted  his  correspondents  that 44  the  spirit 
letters  should  be  securely  sealed,  addressed  to 
the  spirit,  giving  his  or  her  name  in  full,  and 
signed  bv  the  writer  in  full,  but  no  address  on 
the  envelope.  When  left  open,  they  can  not  be 
answered,  my  agency  being  only  efficient  when 
my  mind  is  both  passive  and  blank  to  both  ques- 
tions and  answers.”  44 1 have  my  photograph  for 
sale,  exhibiting  my  Bpirit  guide’s  hand  and  arm, 
taken  while  answering  a sealed  letter.  Terms: 
for  spirit  lettera,  $2  and  a three-cent  stamp;  pho- 


tographs, imperial  size,  50  cents.”  This  adver- 
tisement led  to  an  immense  correspondence.  Sev- 
eral thousands  of  letters  were  found,  and  his 
book  in  which,  having  opened  and  read  the  let- 
ters that  he  received,  he  copied  them. 

The  letters  were  such  as  might  be  supposed. 
They  were  attempts  to  turn  spirits  to  practical 
account.  One  man  asks  if  he  shall  accept  a nom- 
ination for  Representative,  and  if  his  insurance 
policy  will  benefit  his  family.  Another  wishes 
advice  in  regard  to  business : shall  he  buy  heavy 
or  light  cotton  goods,  and  shall  he  buy  woolens 
44  straight  up,”  or  wait  and  buy  again  in  a few 
days.  One  anxious  inquirer  demands  if  he  had 
best  sell  the  mules  and  Nims  Phillips’s  wagon. 
Another,  whether  it  is  right  to  love  Louisa  M. 
Siilingham,  and  whether  she  will  wait  until  he  is 
free.  One  enterprising  man  requests  a recipe 
for  the  manufacture  of  hair-dye,  asking  personal 
attention  and  information  upon  the  speediest  way 
to  make  it  profitable.  Another  wishes  to  know 
with  whom  Ins  niece  is  in  love,  whether  his  ticket 
in  the  Louisville  lottery  will  win,  and  whether 
cotton  will  decline.  One  correspondent  requests 
Daniel  Webster  to  help  his  attorney  in  his  suits, 
and  another  asks  his  father  for  44  points”  in  the 
patent  business,  and  whether  Chicago  is  a good 
summer  residence.  There  are  natural  inquiries 
about  heaven  and  hell  as  places,  some  touching 
allusions  to  the  dead,  and  expressions  of  the 
vague  curiosity  of  ignorant  minds. 

With  these  letters  were  found  the  books  of 
Flint  used  for  carrying  on  this  business.  In  one 
of  them  was  a collection  of  phrases  in  the  dis- 
agreeable, cheap,  sentimental  lingo  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  44  the  spirits,”  and  which  is  an  infallible 
evidence  of  the  mental  tone  of  its  author : 

“We  will  journey  along  together  with  hands  joined, 
one  on  either  aide  of  the  curtain  that  falls  between 
your  land  and  mine.” 

“May  the  blessed  angels  of  light  and  love  be  ever 
near  to  guide,  direct,  and  bleee  you  in  every  aspiration 
for  the  pure  and  beautiful  1” 

“I  have  walked  with  you  upon  the  western  side  of 
life,  and  will  soon  meet  you  upon  this.” 

“ Dear  loved  one.  we  will  be  your  teacher  and  mon- 
itor to  guide  and  direct,  to  dispel  doubts,  and  to  plant 
the  broad  banner  of  this  great  truth  firmly  in  the  cita- 
del Of  your  soul.” 

44  All  souls  are  allied  to  each  other,  and  bound  by  the 
All-wise  Being,  who  says, 4 Come  higher,  ever  higher; 
come  nearer,  ever  nearer,  to  me.1  ” 

However  all  this  may  seem  to  its  generous  critic, 
to  the  Easy  Chair  it  seems  the  most  vulgar  and 
transparent  knavery,  the  more  repulsive  that  it 
deals  with  the  most  solemn  and  tender  emotions. 
It  is  the  poorest,  most  pitiful,  and  most  trans- 
parent deception;  and  those  who  deliberately 
foster  the  idea  that  such  things  are  not  only  re- 
spectable, but  to  be  treated  with  reverence,  seem 
to  the  Easy  Chair  to  incur  quite  as  serious  a re- 
sponsibility as  those  who  expose  and  condemn 
them.  To  say  that  vulgar  and  ignorant  letters 
do  not  disprove  spiritual  agencies,  and  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  spirits  may  not  be 
as  silly  as  mortals,  is  a mere  evasion.  Much  less 
evidence  in  the  matter  of  paraphernalia  would 
convict  a counterfeiter  of  bank-notes  than  ap- 
pears in  the  case  of  Flint  The  reply  that  is 
made  to  the  Easy  Chair  in  the  case  of  Bishop, 
that  he  is  himself  a medium,  and  that  while  pro- 
fessing to  expose  the  way  in  which  the  feats  are 
done,  ne  yet  does  them  by  mediumistic  power, 
and  that  he  does  not  and  can  not  explain  the 
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most  marvelous  of  the  “ phenomena,”  may  be 
equally  applied  to  Flint  It  is  the  old  papal  doc- 
trine that  a man  may  be  a very  bad  man,  but  a 
very  good  vicegerent  of  God.  The  argument 
breaks  at  the  vital  point 

Yet  Flint,  a plain  knave,  unless  the  validity  of 
evidence  and  the  force  of  experience  are  denied, 
is,  so  far  as  appears,  like  all  the  mediums,  and 
his  feats  are  the  usual  mediumistic  performances. 
And  by  what  argument  is  the  legitimate  conse- 
quence of  his  exposure  sought  to  be  averted  ? By 
this : that  because  a knave  does  certain  things, 
or  because  a clever  man  shows  how  they  may  be 
done,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  things  may 
not  be  done  by  spirits ; and  that  the  ability  to 
produce  some  of  the  phenomena  does  not  prove 
the  power  to  do  some  others.  But  if  certain  phe- 
nomena are  offered  as  equal  evidence  of  44  spir- 
itual” agencies,  and  some  of  them  are  shown  to 
be  the  possible  result  of  physical  skill,  the  proof 
that  the  others  in  the  same  category  are,  never- 
theless, of  14  spiritual”  origin  lies  with  those  who 
assert  it  In  the  same  copy  of  the  Banner  of 
Light  which  contains  the  strictures  upon  the  Easy 
Chair  appears  Flint’s  advertisement,  and  there 
are  others  of  the  same  kind.  It  certainly  does 
not  follow  that  because  one  man  who  professes 
to  work  by  spiritual  agency  is  an  impostor  that 
another  who  professes  to  do  the  same  thing,  is  a 
knave.  But  the  probability  of  his  knavery  will 
depend  upon  circumstances.  To  insist  that  ev- 
ery individual  instance  of  asserted  u spiritual” 
agency  must  be  disproved  and  exposed  before  it 
can  be  claimed  that  any  reason  has  been  shown 
for  incredulity,  is  obviously  folly. 

The  most  lamentable  aspect  of  the  whole  ex- 
citement is  the  degradation  of  spiritual  things* 
which  it  produces.  The  mediums,  as  a class, 
are  cunning,  ignorant,  vulgar  persons  who  do 
not  command  interest,  or  respect,  or  confidence 
by  character,  intelligence,  conscience,  or  spiritual- 
ity. Their 44  phenomena”  are  no  more  wonderful 
or  dignified  than  many  tricks  of  confessed  leger- 
demain ; and  their 44  revelations”  and  44  communi- 
cations” from  the  44  spirit  land”  are  like  the  sen- 
timental nonsense  of  the  dime  novels.  Yet  the 
writing  of  this  kind  that  was  found  in  Flint’s 
books,  to  be  sent  to  his  correspondents,  who  in- 
closed two  dollars,  as  messages  from  the  dead,  is 
quite  as  good  as  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
Banner  of  Light  that  kindly  remonstrates  with 
the  Chair  for  its  willingness  to  doubt  whether 
such  twaddle  is  really  from  heaven.  Here  are 
44  messages  from  the  spirit  world  through  the  me- 
diumship  of  Mrs.  Sarah  N.  Danskin,  wife  of  Col- 
onel Washington  A.  Danskin,  of  Baltimore :” 

11  Matthew  Ward  was  my  name.  After  a severe  ill- 
ness of  long  standing,  I flea  from  the  tenement  of  clay 
to  climes  unknown,  and  from  whence,  it  has  been  said, 

4 no  traveler  returns.'  I lived  on  what  is  called  Church 
Street,  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  I was  forty-six  years 
old. 

44 1 am  standing  now  upon  a pedestal,  viewing  the 
holy  ground,  and  making  out  the  place  where  I will 
find  rest  4 There  is  rest  for  the  weary,  there  is  rest 
for  you.'  has  been  sung  and  told  in  ages  gone  by,  and 
who  will  dare  doubt  it,  with  a sane  mind  ? Not  I,  for 
I am  a pilgrim ; I’m  a stranger  in  a foreign  land. 

44  Am  I doing  that  which  is  forbidden  in  speaking  to 
the  children  of  earth  ? Of  what  advantage  will  it  prove 
to  me,  or  of  what  benefit  can  it  be  to  others  ? They 
know  full  well  the  grave  has  taken  up  the  body,  but 
what  knowledge  have  they  beyond  the  boundary  of 
this  little  globe  ? How  dare  we  search  the  mysteries 
of  God,  the  unseen  but  not  the  unfelt? 

44  However,  if  in  the  act  I've  committed  a wrong,  I 


will  pay  the  penalty,  for  cariosity,  I acknowledge, 
brought  me  in  the  trail  with  others.  Having  seen 
through  that,  I gain  experience;  whether  it  m for 
good  or  evil,  time  will  determine.4' 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Williams,  late  of  Orange,  New  Jer- 
sey, says : 

44  Having  gone  out  Into  the  beautiful  world  of  real- 
ities, I have  not  been  disappointed  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  laid  down  under  the  law  for  the  new-born 
spirit. 

44  Has  the  human  mind  conception  enough  to  draw 
the  line  between  the  material  body  and  the  spiritual 
body  ? As  one  passes  into  seeming  decay,  the  other 
is  bom  anew,  with  all  the  faculties  quick  and  active  to 
perceive  and  to  designate  between  beauty  and  deform- 
ity. and  between  good  and  evil. 

“I  am  not  gifted  with  prophecy;  this  comes  from 
truthful  inheritance,  given  to  the  spirit  under  the  law 
of  unfoldment  Son.  sons-in-law,  daughters,  daugh- 
ter-in-law, and  grandchildren,  accept  the  announce- 
ment that  is  heralded,  not  in  4 thunder  tones'  nor 
1 upon  musical  instruments,'  but  spoken  sensibly, 
whereby  the  enlightened  and  educated  minds  may 
draw  their  deductions,  and  learn  some  little  in  theory, 
if  not  practically,  of  that  country  into  which  each  one 
must  go. 

44  Heaven,  in  my  conception,  is  a place  of  exquisite 
beauty ; the  inner  and  the  outer  lines  speak  of  a Mas- 
ter Mind  that  has  done  all  things  for  tne  progression 
of  the  soul;  but  remember  the  pass-word  is,  4 Thou 
must  advance  thyself  by  thine  own  energy.'  ” 

Mary  Dunn  says : 

44 1 have  found  those  over  here  who  resemble  those 
I left  behind.  They  draw  around  me  and  give  me  con- 
solation, telling  me  not  to  be  sad  for  having  left  friends 
behind  me.  They  will  by  chance,  they  say,  read  this, 
and  understand  that  God,  in  his  mercy,  has  been  kind 
to  my  soul,  for  it  was  baptized  in  the  holy  water  that 
makes  all  things  pure  and  clean  in  the  sight  of  God." 

Thomas  Mullen  communicates : 

44I  am  free  now;  I can  sing  just  aa  I used  to  hear 
the  birds  sing,  and  oh ! how  Insed  to  envy  them,  for 
they  seemed  so  happy.  But  now  I do  not  envy  any 
thing,  for  God  and  tne  bright  angels  have  made  every 
thing  pleasant  and  beautiful  for  ms.” 

Fannie  Ramsay  says : 

41  While  thus  pondering,  a voice,  soft,  low,  and  mu- 
sical, spoke  to  me,  and  it  made  my  neart  bound.  These 
questions  were  asked:  4 Who  art  thou  ? Whence  cont- 
est thou  ?'  In  a short  time  it  spoke  again,  saying : 4 1 
am  to  teach  yon  of  the  home  into  whicn  you  have  pass- 
ed. It  Is  not  for  an  hour  or  a day— It  is  for  eternity. 
Now  let  your  earthly  garments  fall,  and  I will  robe  you 
spiritually,  for  you  are  not  of  the  earth  earthy  any 
more,  but  of  the  spirit  spiritually.*" 

Through  Mrs.  Jennie  S.  Rudd  the  spirit  of  John 
E.  Henry,  evidently  one  of  Bret  Harte’s  California 
frontiersmen,  sends  this  message — a feeble  affeo- 
tation  of  slang : 

44 1 want  to  say  to  the  old  ‘pals'  down  here,  8top! 
it's  time  for  you  to  stop.  You  may  say  you  don't  care 
about  the  future;  I teu  you,  you  will  care.  It  will  all 
be  plain  to  you  when  you  get  up  here,  and  you  will  be 
sorry.  It’s  time  to  stop,  Isay." 

Through  the  same  messenger  William  Thomp- 
son, a boy  of  eleven,  says  that  he  was  killed  with 
a mandrel;  that  he  44 didn’t  know  there  was  so 
many  folks  here :” 

44  So  111  say  I’m  very  happy,  and  I’m  not  carelem 
now ; but  I'm  in  school,  and  trying  to  improve  all  I 
can.  My  name  Is  William  Thompson.  [Where  did 
you  live  7]  In  Pawtucket  Rhode  island.  Don't  you 
know  where  the  Dunnel  Manufacturing  Works  a re? 
[No.]  I thought  every  body  knew.  Excuse  me.  I’ve 
gained  a good  deal  since  I came  up  here." 

This  is  the  staple  of  all  messages  from  the 
44  spirit  land,”  and  the  explanation  by  believers 
is  that  there  are  low  intelligences  and  sentiment- 
al fools  in  the  u spirit  world”  as  in  this,  that  they 
adapt  themselves  to  those  whom  they  address, 
and  that,  perhaps,  it  is  only  such  that  are  able 
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to  communicate  with  this  sphere.  The  melan- 
choly aspect  of  it  is  not  that  Flints  drive  a trade 
upon  the  superstitions  of  the  weak  and  credulous, 
for  with  that  phenomenon  experience  has  always 
been  familiar,  and  “the  witches  of  New  York” 
have  long  been  in  this  neighborhood  a sordid  and 
disgusting  fact ; but  that  some  sincere,  cultivated, 
and  earnest  persons  should  find  in  such  things  as 
Flint  wrote  and  such  as  we  have  quoted,  or  in 
what  is  called  the  “ materialization”  of  spirits, 
“ proof  palpable"  of  immortality,  and  that  they 
should  be  willing,  therefore,  with  entire  honesty, 
to  encourage  the  kind  of  demoralization  which 
such  performances  as  those  of  Flint  must  nec- 
essarily produce,  is  the  true  mischief  of  u spirit- 
ualism." 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  observe  that  Jenkins  has 
been  lately  much  less  prominent,  and  that  several 
marriages  in  “ high  life"  have  taken  place  with- 
out communication  to  the  public  of  the  number 
of  the  bride’s  embroidered  slippers  or  the  kind 
of  cipher  upon  the  table-linen.  The  reason  is 
probably  not  very  obscure.  It  is  that  certain  late 
events  at  the  national  capital,  combined  with  the 
general  prostration  of  business,  have  made  ex- 
travagance of  all  kinds  a little  disreputable.  Be- 
sides this,  the  extraordinary  freedom  of  the  press, 
which  seemed  to  be  more  and  more  interpreted 
as  absolute  license  to  publish  whatever  any  re- 
porter or  interviewer  could  discover  of  any  per- 
son, has  been  somewhat  resented,  and  has  shaken 
confidence  in  the  theory  that  things  must  be  true 
because  they  are  in  print.  “ News"  in  the  news- 
paper sense,  indeed,  has  never  been  exactly  de- 
fined. Mere  information  has  been  often  treated 
as  news.  But  the  kind  of  roast  joint  that  a 
distinguished  person  may  have  had  upon  his  table 
on  Tuesday  last  can  not  well  be  a proper  subject 
of  record  by  a newspaper,  although  it  is,  in  a 
sense,  information.  There  are  things  constantly 
done  by  day  and  night  in  New  York,  or  in  any 
great  city,  of  which  an  account  would  be  read 
with  great  avidity  by  immense  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, and  which  would  often  convey  what  may  be 
called  important  information  in  regard  to  noted 
persons,  and  which,  therefore,  might  be  of  public 
importance  as  affecting  public  confidence  in  such 
men.  But  it  would  hardly  be  information  which 
could  be  properly  published  in  a newspaper.  In 
the  same  way,  a host  of  people  would  gladly  and 
greedily  read  an  account  of  the  details  of  the 
trowseau  of  any  distinguished  bride — an  account 
to  which  Jenkins  devotes  with  ardor  his  mind 
and  his  pen ; but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  news. 

An  expert  interviewer  will  descend  upon  a man 
who  is  unaccustomed  to  the  ordeal  of  skillful 
cross-examination,  and  prove  himself  a very  Rob- 
in Hood  or  Claude  Duval.  He  will  compel  the 
victim  to  deliver  all  the  gold  and  silver,  the  watch 
and  jewels — that  is  to  say,  the  information — 
which  he  has  about  him.  The  surprised  and 
confused  victim  will  try  to  parry  and  evade  and 
conceal,  but  he  is  overcome  by  the  smiling  au- 
dacity, the  cool  and  wary  persistence,  of  his  in- 
terlocutor. He  has  from  the  first  the  uneasy 
consciousness  that  if  he  is  not  urbane,  his  tor- 
mentor will  represent  him  to  the  public  as  the 
most  ridiculous  of  men.  His  instinct  often  is  to 
take  the  interviewer  by  the  tip  of  the  ear  and 
lead  him  to  the  door,  but  he  is  dismayed  by  re- 
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fleeting  upon  the  awful  resources  of  revenge 
which  the  agent  of  the  great  bulwark  of  free  in- 
stitutions has  in  reserve.  The  agent  has  his 
hand  upon  the  spring  of  a prodigious  engine, 
which,  so  to  speak,  can  at  once  drench  and  del- 
uge his  victim  with  the  filth  of  ridicule,  and  ex- 
cite against  him  the  contemptuous  laughter  of  a 
country.  Indeed,  in  this  view,  the  forbearance 
of  the  interviewer  is  almost  creditable  to  human 
nature.  Perhaps,  indeed,  nothing  but  a just  ap- 
prehension of  the  cowhide  or  the  pistol  restrains 
his  hand.  In  this  case  that  is  news  which  he 
chooses  to  consider  news,  even  to  the  pattern  of 
the  library  wall-paper  or  the  number  of  door- 
mats. The  interviewer  is  a virile  Jenkins — Jen- 
kins with  possible  claws. 

It  is  the  consciousness  of  this  truth,  and  that 
even  household  secrets  are  at  his  mercy,  which 
has  produced  a kind  of  insurrection  against  in- 
terviewing, and  it  is  in  turn  the  often  reckless 
reports  and  inaccuracies  of  statement  that  have 
thrown  doubt  upon  every  newspaper  allegation 
which  is  not  sustained  by  documents.  It  is  as- 
serted that  Senator  A yesterday  said  this,  or  that 
Secretary  B remarked  that.  This  is  announced 
with  the  same  unconditional  poeitiveness  as  that 
a Representative  or  Senator  made  a certain  re- 
mark in  debate.  But  who  feels  sure  that  the 
Senator  or  the  Secretary  has  said  it  ? It  is  but 
natural,  therefore,  that  when  the  interviewer  re- 
ports that  he  called  upon  the  minister  from 
Thibet  to  learn  his  views  of  the  prospects  of 
introducing  the  worship  of  the  Grand  Lama  into 
Alaska,  the  reader  should  be  in  great  doubt  at 
every  word.  On  the  other  hand,  judgment  is 
constantly  passed  upon  public  men  for  no  better 
reason  than  reports  of  a kind  which  experience 
has  constantly  shown  to  be  doubtful,  exaggera- 
ted, absolute  misunderstandings,  or  altogether 
unfounded.  As  the  traditions  of  newspapers 
generally  forbid  corrections  or  confessions  of 
misconception,  lest  their  authority  should  be  im- 
paired, the  result  is  a very  general  skepticism  of 
all  personal  news  that  is  not  plainly  authentic. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  sorrows  to  which  Jenkins 
has  succumbed.  The  disturbing  thought  has  en- 
tered the  mind  even  of  the  public  that  peruses 
the  performances  of  Jenkins,  that  he  might  write 
his  description  of  toilets  and  towels  in  his  own 
quiet  room,  so  that  instead  of  pacing  with  him 
the  actual  halls  and  viewing  the  real  chambers 
of  the  great,  the  outraged  readers  are  merely  fol- 
lowing his  unblushing  imagination ; and  they  can 
imagine  for  themselves.  If  the  event  which  yes- 
terday made  a great  excitement  in  fashionable 
circles  was  not  actually  witnessed  by  Jenkins, 
and  if  he  did  not  personally  inspect  the  ward- 
robe which  he  pretends  to  describe,  then  he  is  a 
hollow  mockery.  And  there  is  now  a conscious- 
ness which  is  irremediable  that  he  may,  might, 
could,  would,  or  should  not  have  done  so,  and  that 
is  the  natural  end  of  Jenkins. 

As  the  interviewer  has  similar  opportunities 
and  discretion,  and  as  the  reader  must  always 
wonder  about  so  many  things  as  he  reads,  inter- 
views are  falling  under  the  same  doubt  with 
Jenkins,  and  are  becoming  of  the  same  historical 
value.  Who  will  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the 
anonymous  account  which  the  editor  himself 
must  receive  upon  his  general  confidence  in  the 
character  of  his  agent  ? And  thus  happily  many 
of  the  excesses  and  abuses  of  the  press  correct 
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themselves,  and  justify  the  wisdom  of  its  perfect 
freedom.  The  doubt  that  loose  statements  throw 
upon  the  press  affects  confidence  in  all  its  state- 
ments and  in  the  sagacity  of  its  management, 
and  this  tends  to  destroy  the  influence  and  con- 
sideration which  make  its  actual  value.  The 
perception  of  this  tendency  alarms  the  i(able 
editor,”  and  he  knows  the  remedy.  As  for  Jen- 
kins, he  will  not  wholly  disappear.  We  shall 
still  have  the  gratification  of  knowing  the  details 
of  distinguished  hosiery,  but  in  a more  sober  and 
chastened  form. 

The  experience  of  some  visitors  to  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  has  confirmed  that  of  those  who 
went  to  Vienna  two  years  ago  and  found  the 
rates  of  board  and  lodging  so  exorbitant  that 
they  were  obliged  to  forego  the  study  of  the  com- 
parative invention  and  industry  of  nations.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  terrors  of  travel  for  any  purpose 
is  the  enormous  charges  of  the  hotels.  There 
are  loud  praises  of  the  people’s  palaces,  as  Amer- 
ican hotels  are  flatteringly  called,  but  to  be  placed 
in  a little  room  in  the  remote  comer  of  a fourth 
or  fifth  floor  of  a huge  building,  to  be  treated 
with  scant  and  severe  courtesy  by  a gentlemanly 
clerk,  and  regarded  with  profound  indifference  by 
the  attendants  because  you  are  lodged  so  high 
and  so  far,  and  to  pay  four  dollars  a day  for  it, 
with  greedy  extras  of  every  kind  pressing  to  add 
themselves  to  the  bill — all  this  would  not  be  ac- 
counted luxury  in  less  favored  and  more  effete 
countries. 

It  has  become  a proverb  that  the  test  of  a man’s 
ability  is  his  capacity  to  keep  a hotel.  But  by 
this  phrase  is  meant  only  the  management  of  a 
large  and  miscellaneous  household,  of  enormous 
supplies,  and  of  the  details  of  housekeeping. 
This  is  indeed  an  appalling  task,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  faculty  is  hereditary.  It  is 
transmitted  in  blood,  so  that  there  are  well-known 
hotel-keeping  families  in  the  country.  But  diffi- 
cult as  the  work  would  seem  to  be,  it  is  very 
seductive,  like  publishing  a newspaper  and  man- 
aging a theatre.  There  is  always  a certain  num- 
ber of  sanguine  men  who,  to  borrow  a word  from 
the  inability  to  distinguish  colors,  are  in  these 
respects  failure-blind.  Nothing  seems  to  them 
easier  and  more  full  of  promise  of  fortune  and 
influence  than  founding  a newspaper,  except  it 
be  managing  a theatre  or  keeping  a hotel.  The 
disastrous  misfortunes  of  the  hosts  who  fail  are 
invisible  to  these  enthusiasts,  and  when  they  fail 
themselves,  they  can  always  see  how  very  easily 
it  might  have  been  otherwise,  and  that  the  rocks 
upon  which  they  were  wrecked  were  precisely 
the  difficulties  that  nobody  could  logically  antici- 
pate. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  hapless  pro- 
prietors of  the  dozens  of  hotels  that  have  re- 
cently failed  in  the  city  of  New  York  have  been 
comforted  by  such  rosy  delusions.  It  is  touch- 
ing to  think  of  the  countless  hosts  who,  in  their 
own  opinion,  “ought  to  have  succeeded,”  and 
whose  failure  is 'so 44  inexplicable”  to  themselves, 
although  intelligible  to  every  body  else. 

There  is  in  hotel-keeping  what  may  be  called 
a moral  element,  which  is  not  sufficiently  consid- 
ered by  mine  host  It  is  not  enough  that  all  the 
modem  conveniences  and  luxuries  be  attainable 
upon  high  terms,  but  that  the  great  and  splendid 
inn  be  60  managed  that  every  guest  shall  feel 
that  he  is  personally  considered.  The  treatment 


of  individuals  in  a large  hotel  constantly  tends  to 
resemble  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  a large 
penitentiary.  FalstafFs  question,  44  Shall  I not 
take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  ?”  implies  a certain 
kind  of  home  feeling  which  belongs  to  the  En- 
glish inns,  and  which  no  luxury  can  replace  even 
in  the  American  palaces.  The  ability  to  keep  a 
hotel  implies  the  faculty  of  so  commanding  every 
resource  and  appliance  that  it  shall  produce  this 
result,  so  that  modest  Benjamin  Beetroot,  of  Bram- 
ble Four  Comers,  quartered  under  the  roof  of  the 
stately  hotel,  and  faithfully  paying  his  four  dol- 
lars a day,  shall  be  as  carefully  considered  as  Dom 
Pedro,  au  premier . The  suggestion  Beems  almost 
a refinement  of  virtue,  but  it  is  well  worthy  the 
studious  attention  of  the  lords  of  hotels.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  wise  for  them  to  train  their  heirs  in 
the  history  and  experience  of  their  craft  in  other 
times  and  countries,  as  well  as  to  exercise  them 
in  the  daily  routine  at  home.  Let  the  adolescent 
Boniface  dip  into  the  literature  of  the  inn.  He 
will  find  it  copious  and  attractive,  and  he  will  re- 
mark in  how  kindly  a tone  it  is  mentioned,  so 
that  Shenstone’s  stanza  is  the  expression  of  a 
general  experience.  The  fondness,  it  is  true,  lin- 
gered about  the  small  and  generally  the  rural 
inn.  But  the  principle  is  the  same,  and  his  am- 
bition, if  indeed  the  blood  of  all  the  Bonifaces 
truly  tingles  in  his  veins,  will  be  aroused  to  do 
more,  not  to  be  satisfied  with  less,  than  has  yet 
been  achieved. 

Let  him  then  make  the  tour  of  the  world,  and 
study  cities  and  men  from  his  especial  point  of 
view.  Switzerland  and  England  will  unfold  to 
him  the  very  poetry  of  his  calling.  The  condi- 
tions, of  course,  will  be  wholly  different.  The 
house  on  the  Grimsel  where  the  tourist  passes 
the  night,  or  the  cottage  in  the  Tyrol  where  he 
bespeaks  fresh  trout  for  his  supper,  are  not  the 
Grand  Union  or  the  United  States  at  Saratoga. 
But  the  acute  son  of  the  Bonifaces  will  peroeive 
that  they  are  all  inns,  and  he  will  find  the  com- 
mon chord  and  strike  it,  not  only  for  his  own 
advantage,  but  for  the  common  welfare.  This 
year  he  has  undoubtedly  expected  ^reat  results 
from  the  Centennial  enthusiasm  driving  so  many 
home-keeping  thousands  to  travel.  Especially 
in  Philadelphia  he  has  anticipated  an  enormous 
gain.  But  unfortunately  it  is  he  who  is  his  own 
enemy.  The  charges,  even  if  not  extraordinary, 
are  so  great  that  those  home-keeping  thousands 
pause.  For  it  is  undeniable  that  while  there  is 
a general  prostration,  while  business  does  not  re- 
vive, and  prices  are  every  where  reduced,  Boni- 
face still  expects  his  four  dollars  a day,  although 
every  guest  knows  that  his  supplies  are  less  cost- 
ly than  they  were. 

But  his  explanation  is  not  unreasonable.  He 
hired  his  house  when  prices  were  inordinately 
high,  and  he  hired  it  upon  a lease  of  some  years, 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  be  turned  out  by  a 
higher  offer  at  the  end  of  a twelvemonth,  so  that 
he  feels  that  he  can  not  afford  to  abate  a penny 
of  his  four  dollars.  The  mutual  misery  is  that 
Mr.  Beetroot  can  not  afford  to  pay  it  There  was 
a mishap  of  the  same  kind  in  Vienna,  but  due  to 
mere  extortion.  But  that  the  American  Boniface 
is  an  extortioner,  who  that  has  honored  his  drafts 
would  allow?  Does  his  European  brother  still 
send  the  two  wax  lights  before  every  guest  to 
his  chamber — lights  instantly  extinguished,  and 
charged  at  two  francs  in  the  bill  ? And  does  the 
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tradition  still  survive  in  the  inner  circles  of  the 
European  Boniface  brethren  of  the  American 
barbarian  who  made  the  tour  of  Europe  with  a 
huge  trunk  in  which  he  carried  the  wax  candles 
that  had  been  lighted,  extinguished,  charged  at 
two  francs,  and  which,  having  paid  for,  he  did 
not  care  to  leave  behind  to  be  relighted  for  the 
next  comer,  ^extinguished,  and  recharged  upon 


that  comer’s  bill?  Ah,  Posthumus,  it  was  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago,  and  the  Easy  Chair  saw 
him  arrive  in  Venice,  triumphant,  and  remark- 
ing, as  he  contemplated  his  trunk  full  of  candles, 
“ My  friend,  so  far  as  the  European  innkeepers 
are  concerned,  the  school-master  is  abroad.”  Is 
not  the  American  innkeeper  also  in  need  of  some 
instruction? 


CMtat’s  I’tterartj  ilerorii. 


IT  is  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  left  to 
the  year  1876  to  produce  any  thing  like  an 
adequate  life  of  one  who  did  so  much  to  form  En- 
glish mental  and  moral  philosophy  as  John  Locke, 
and  who  also  contributed  not  a little  to  those 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  are 
the  fruit  of  the  revolution  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  lived,  and  in  which,  by  his  writings,  he  bore  a 
not  unimportant  part.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  Life  of  John  Locke , by  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne 
(Harper  and  Brothers),  is  the  first  adequate  biog- 
raphy of  the  great  philosopher  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared. In  the  preface  the  author  gives  some 
account  of  the  previous  biographies.  These  have 
been  founded  chiefly  on  two  letters  written  con- 
cerning Mr.  Locke,  one  by  his  former  pupil,  the 
third  Eari  of  Shaftesbury,  the  other  by  his  friend 
and  admirer,  Lady  Mashan,  m whose  house  Mr. 
Locke  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  last  fourteen 
years  of  his  life.  From  these  Le  Clerc  published 
a memoir  in  1706,  which  has  been  the  standard  au- 
thority ever  since  with  Mr.  Locke’s  biographers. 
The  greater  part  of  the  English  biographies  have 
thus  been  the  translation  of  a translation — the 
original  letters  being  written  in  the  English,  trans- 
lated into  the  French  by  Le  Clerc,  and  retrans- 
lated into  the  English  by  the  subsequent  English 
biographers.  But  prior  to  this  time  almost  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  secure  any  other  materi- 
als. Mr.  Bourne  seems  to  have  made  the  most 
ample  preparations  for  his  work.  He  has  stud- 
ied carefully  the  history  of  the  times  in  which 
Locke  was  bom  and  educated.  He  gives  an  ad- 
mirable picture  of  the  condition  of  education  dur- 
ing the  transition  period  m which  Cromwell  was 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  especially  at  Ox- 
ford, where  Mr.  Locke  pursued  his  studies.  He 
has  made,  also,  a careful  examination  of  original 
manuscripts,  not  only  in  the  public  libraries,  but 
in  the  especially  rich  collection  of  hitherto  unex- 
plored documents  in  the  possession  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  first  volume  brings  us 
down  to  the  expulsion  of  Locke  from  Christ- 
church for  his  political  sentiments,  in  1684 ; the 
second  volume  will  complete  the  work.  The  life 
is  by  no  means  tame  in  its  incident,  but  is  espe- 
cially interesting  both  because  it  gives  a picture 
of  the  times,  and  because  it  affords  some  insight 
into  the  sources  of  Locke's  philosophy. 

The  first  criticism  which  will  at  once  snggest 
itself  to  the  reader  of  the  anonymous  work  on 
Mediaeval  and  Modem  Saint*  and  Miracle*  (Harper 
and  Brothers)  is  the  fact  that  it  is  anonymous. 
That  the  writer  is  familiar  with  his  subject,  his 
pages  give  abundant  evidence ; that  he  is  a ripe 
scholar,  especially  in  the  domain  of  ecclesiastical 
literature,  is  equally  evident;  but  it  is  also  appar- 
ent that  he  is  strongly  prepossessed  against  the 


Romish  Church,  and  the  concealment  of  his  name 
will  not  only  render  him  liable  to  severe  criticism 
at  the  hands  of  that  Church,  but  also  will  weaken 
the  authority  of  his  somewhat  surprising  state- 
ments with  skeptical  Protestants.  He  traces  the 
history  of  the  superstitious  legends  of  Romish 
literature  from  the  early  days  to  the  present  time ; 
apparently  makes  out  the  assertion  that  these  are 
neither  a decaying  superstition  which  belongs  to 
the  past,  nor  an  exhalation  from  the  ignorant 
and  debased  in  the  Church,  since  they  have  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  in  extent  and  pu- 
erility in  these  later  years,  and  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
even  that  of  the  Pope  himself.  Whether  there 
is  reason  for  all  the  apprehension  which  the  writer 
expresses  or  not,  whether  the  general  progress  of 
intelligence  can  be  relied  upon  to  counteract  such 
superstitions  and  correct  such  absurd  beliefs,  or 
whether  we  need  to  take  some  direct  measures  to 
administer  an  antidote — in  other  words,  whether 
the  wise  physician  will  look  for  specifics,  or  will 
trust  to  a generous  diet  and  a good  atmosphere 
for  a remedy — it  is  certainly  wise  to  know  exactly 
what  these  superstitions  are,  and  what  measures 
are  even  now  being  taken  to  maintain  the  popu- 
lar faith  in  them.  The  book  is  not  only  well 
worth  thoughtful  consideration  by  those  who  are 
especially  interested  in  the  study  of  Romanism, 
but  even  more  does  it  demand  the  attention  of 
those  optimists  who  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
ignorance  and  superstition  are  of  the  past,  and 
that  the  priesthood  is  no  longer  a formidable  en- 
emy to  human  progress. 

Mr.  William  Elliot  Griffis  possesses  a remark- 
able combination  of  qualities  for  the  work  which 
he  has  undertaken  in  his  account  of  The  Mikado *s 
Empire  (Harper  and  Brothers).  He  lived  in  Ja- 
pan from  1870  to  1874.  He  was  there  not  in  a 
commercial  capacity,  in  which  his  study  of  Jap- 
anese life  and  character  must  have  been  incident- 
al, but  as  a teacher  in  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokio,  where  his  position,  talents,  and  energy  en- 
abled him  to  take  a much  larger  share  in  shaping 
the  educational  reforms  in  Japan  than  his  mod- 
esty allows  him  to  ci&im  for  himself.  He  thus 
not  only  had  peculiar  facilities  for  the  study  of 
Japanese  character,  but  he  was  professionally 
compelled  to  make  it  a study,  in  order  to  success- 
fully conduct  the  movement  into  the  new  order 
of  things  which  he  had  so  considerable  a share 
in  organ i ring.  His  position  as  educator  also  re- 
quired an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Japan, 
as  well  as  with  its  then  government,  and  with  the 
purposes  of  the  rulers,  and  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, whom  to  some  extent  even  in  Japan  the 
rulers  represent  His  volume  is  divided  into  two 
books,  the  first  treating  the  histoiy  of  Japan 
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from  660  b.c.  to  the  present  era,  the  second  giv- 
ing the  author’s  own  experiences  and  observa- 
tions in  the  empire.  The  first  part  gives  what 
we  have  long  needed  in  order  to  a better  under- 
standing of  that  empire — a connected  and  interior 
history  of  its  civilization.  It  thus  indicates  the 
roots  of  the  later  movements  which  have  seemed 
so  marvelous  as  to  be  almost  miraculous,  but 
which,  when  analyzed  carefully,  are  seen  to  be 
the  late  effects  of  causes  long  operative,  though 
unseen.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  work  ; it  will  certainly  prove  to  be  so 
to  the  real  student  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese. 
But  the  Second  Book  will  be  of  more  general  in- 
terest to  those  readers  who  are  prompted  more 
by  a curiosity  to  see  this  peculiar  people  in  their 
own  home  than  to  make  of  their  national  life  a 
careful  study.  It  is  by  no  means  a mere  record 
of  personal  adventure ; this  is,  indeed,  its  small- 
est part. . Divided  into  chapters  topically  ar- 
ranged, it  treats  of  such  themes  as  a pagan  tem- 
ple, city  life,  country  life,  children’s  games  and 
sports,  etc.  The  author’s  conclusion  is  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  all  Americans  who 
are  interested  in  the  progress  of  other,  nations, 
and  is  entitled  to  at  least  respectful  hearing  as 
the  well-considered  opinion  of  one  who  has  had 
rare  opportunities  to  judge : “ Can  a nation  ap- 
propriate the  fruits  of  Christian  civilization  with- 
out its  root  ? 1 believe  not.  I can  not  but  think 
that,  unless  the  modem  enlightened  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment, law,  and  society  and  the  rights  of  the 
individual  be  adopted  to  a far  greater  extent 
than  they  have  been,  the  people  be  thoroughly 
educated,  and  a mightier  spiritual  force  replace 
Shinto  and  Buddhism,  little  will  be  gained  but  a 
glittering  veneer  of  material  civilization  and  the 
corroding  foreign  vices,  under  which,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  superior  aggressive  nations  of  the 
West,  Dai  Nippon  must  fall  like  the  doomed 
races  of  America.” 

The  reader  of  Macaulay'*  Life  and  Letter*  will 
perhaps  remember  with  what  reluctance  he  at 
length  consented  to  the  republication  in  book 
form  of  his  essays  and  reviews,  and  will  proba- 
bly regard  it  as  one  of  the  many  evidences  of 
his  common-sense  that  he  recognized  the  differ- 
ence between  the  qualities  required  in  a success- 
ful periodical  publication  and  in  a book  meant 
for  the  library.  But  his  own  experience  proved 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  that 
there  are  some  annuals  that  are  hardy,  and  de- 
serve to  be  converted  by  the  publisher  into  per- 
ennials. Such  a collection  of  essays  is  Histor- 
ical Studies,  by  Eugene  Lawrence  (Harper  apd 
Brothers).  The  readers  of  Harper's  Magazine 
need  no  introduction  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  but  they 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  his  series  of  his- 
torical papers  is  presented  in  book  form.  He 
is  a careful  student.  His  essays  give  evidence 
of  enthusiastic  research,  not  only  in  the  authori- 
ties cited  on  every  page,  but  even  more  in  the 
compactness  of  his  style.  Only  one  conscious  of 
an  embarrassment  of  riches  could  afford  to  be 
so  prodigal  of  information  and  so  economical  of 
words.  He  is  a master  of  an  elegant  English, 
which  is  warm  without  being  passionate,  brilliant 
without  being  meretricious,  and  studied  without 
being  unnatural.  His  occasional  papers  in  this 
Magazine  have  been,  it  is  now  evident,  linked 
together  not  only  by  a common  purpose  to  serve, 
the  progress  of  religious  liberty  and  to  expose 


the  errors  of  and  dangers  from  the  papal  power, 
but  also  by  a certain  historical  unity.  His  vol- 
ume in  its  present  form  consists  of  ten  chapters. 
He  first  traces  the  rise  of  the  papal  power  in  the 
gradual  usurpations  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome ; be 
next  places  side  by  side  the  two  representatives 
of  the  Protestant  and  the  Romish  revival,  Luther 
and  Loyola ; he  then  traces  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  present  Romish  theology  in  a history  of 
(Ecumenical  councils ; then  follows  & picture  both 
of  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Rome  and  the  endur- 
ing spirit  of  the  true  faith,  in  a history  of  the 
Vaudois  and  the  Huguenots.  The  essays  which 
follow,  on  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  the  Inquisi- 
tion, the  papal  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  the  Gredt 
Church,  are  less  closely  connected,  but  are  cog- 
nate. A very  slight  change  in  the  structure  of 
the  volume  would  have  sufficed  to  make  it  in 
form,  what  it  almost  is  in  fact,  a history  of  the 
Romish  Church  from  the  apostolic  days  to  the 
present,  treated,  however,  in  eras,  not  strictly  in 
a chronological  order  nor  in  a continuous  nar- 
rative. 

The  First  Century  of  the  Republic:  a Review 
of  American  Progress  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is 
remarkable  both  in  its  conception  and  its  execu- 
tion. It  is  the  product  of  seventeen  American 
; authors,  each  distinguished  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, who  have  written  without  conference  or 
co-operation,  and  whose  work  has  been  fused 
into  one  homogeneous  volume,  not  by  curtailing 
their  freedom  before  they  wrote,  nor  by  modify- 
ing their  work  after  it  was  done,  but  by  securing 
their  concurrent  services  in  carrying  out  a plan 
which  was  devised,  and  in  all  its  essential  par- 
ticulars perfected,  before  a pen  was  touched  to 
paper ; in  other  words,  the  writers  have  been  the 
workmen,  who  have  combined  to  construct  an 
edifice  designed  by  an  unknown  architect  The 
result  is  a volume  which,  though  planned  by  a 
single  mind,  no  one  man  could  have  written.  It 
gives  wbat  must  remain  always  the  best  review 
of  the  social  and  civil  progress  of  the  past  hun- 
dred years — a history  not  of  political  movements, 
but  of  that  development  in  civilization  which  un- 
derlies all  political  movements,  and  is  their  real 
cause.  Most,  though  not  all,  of  the  essays  ap- 
peared in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine ; then  they 
were  single  pictures,  now  they  constitute  a pan- 
orama. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Word,  by  Rev.  W.  M. 
Taylor,  D.D.  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  CoA  will 
be  welcomed  by  other  than  professional  clergy- 
men. The  theme,  the  treatment,  and  the  author 
will  secure  for  it  the  attention  of  lay  workers  in 
the  Christian  Church.  Among  the  missionaries 
from  abroad,  including  such  men  as  Drs.  Hall, 
Inglis,  Ormiston,  and  Marling,  who  have  been 
teaching  the  American  ministry  that  warmth  is 
worth  more  than  brilliance,  and  Scriptural  expo- 
sition than  theological  dogmatism,  Dr.  Taylor  is 
deservedly  an  honored  leader.  His  own  ministry 
has  illustrated  the  oft-abused  phrase,  “ The  sim- 
plicity that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.”  As  a Biblical 
expositor  he  is  certainly  without  a superior,  if 
not  without  an  equal,  in  this  country ; and  liia 
semi-autobiographical  account  of  his  own  minis- 
terial experience,  and  the  principles  to  which  it 
has  conducted  him,  well  deserves  a larger  au- 
dience than  that  of  the  Yale  students  who  first 
listened  to  the  delivery  of  these  fresh,  vital,  glow- 
ing  lectures.  Sunday-school  teachers,  lay  preach* 
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ers,  and  professional  clergymen  will  find  this 
volume  suggestive,  inspiriting,  and  helpful. 

Element*  of  Algebra , by  Elias  Looms,  revised 
edition  (Harper  and  Brothers).  This  book  has 
been  entirely  rewritten,  and  extensive  changes 
have  been  made  in  it,  but  the  general  plan  of  the 
original  work  has  been  preserved.  The  present 
edition  differs  from  the  preceding  not  only  in  the 
addition  of  new  sections,  but  in  a more  complete 
statement  of  general  principles,  and  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a larger  number  of  examples  in  every 
section  of  the  book.  This  work  is  sufficiently 
simple  to  be  mastered  by  young  persons  who  are 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  common  arithme- 
tic, and  a student  who  has  no  time  to  devote  to  a 
more  complete  treatise  will  acquire  a very  good 
knowledge  of  algebra  from  the  study  of  this  book 
alone. 

Eighteen  President*  (published  by  the  author, 
W.  A.  Taylor,  Pittsburg)  is  a little  book  of  175 
pages,  giving  in  the  most  compact  form  the  names 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  from  Wash- 
ington to  Grant,  with  the  dates  of  their  principal 
acts,  and  the  names  of  the  members  of  their  cab- 
inets. It  is  intended  only  as  a convenient  man- 
ual for  political  reference,  and  for  that  purpose 
will  be  of  considerable  use ; it  is  not,  and  is  not 
intended  to  be,  readable. — German  Political  Lead- 
ers  (Putnam's  Sons)  is  the  fourth  in  the  series  of 
“ Brief  Biographies,”  which  we  have  already  so 
heartily  recommended.  It  is  prepared  by  Her- 
bert Tuttle,  a native  of  the  United  States,  but 
a resident  of  Berlin.  His  German  letters  to  the 
New  York  Tribune  and  the  London  Daily  Nevm 
are  the  best  guarantee  of  his  competence  to  deal 
intelligently  with  his  theme.  A careful  reading 
of  this  little  book — and  it  is  not  dull  reading  by 
any  means — would  give  a much  more  intelligent 
comprehension  of  German  (and  therefore  of  Eu- 
ropean') affairs  than  many  a more  pretentious  vol- 
ume ; tor  if  affairs  make  men,  men  guide  affairs, 
and  the  men  who  are  the  leaders  of  Germany  are 
also  the  leaders  of  Europe. — There  is  not  a little 
genuine  humor  in  Mr.  Livingston  Hopkins’s  Com- 
te History  of  the  United  States  (G.  W.  Carleton 
and  Co.),  especially  in  the  accompanying  cartoons, 
which  are  the  best  part  of  the  book.  It  has  also 
the  merit  of  brevity.  The  fun  belongs  to  the  or- 
der of  extravaganza,  in  which  respect  it  differs  J 
from  Mr.  Sherwood’s  larger  and  better- written 
history  of  several  years  ago.  But  a man  who  ad- 
vertises you  that  he  has  come  to  make  you  laugh,’ 
operates  at  a disadvantage,  and  Mr.  Hopkins’s 
book  is  not  so  funny  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  not 
so  purposely,  not  to  say  laboriously,  jocose. 

The  late  managing  editor  of  the  Christian  Un- 
ion represents  not  his  own  status  only,  but  that 
of  a large  and  increasing  school  of  thought,  bv 
the  title  of  his  volume  of  essays — A Living  Faith 
(Lockwood,  Brooks,  and  Co.)."  Nor  does  he  less 
represent  the  essential  spirit  of  this  school  by  the 
motto  on  his  title-page — the  last  verse  of  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  The  gener- 
al characteristics  of  this  school,  of  which  such 
widely  differing  men  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Professor  Swing,  and  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson  are 
representatives,  is  the  common  faith  that  doc- 
trines are  only  instruments ; that  they  are  to  be 
measured  by  their  effect  on  human  character; 
that  the  spirit  is  more  than  the  intellectual  creed ; 
and  that  the  evidences  of  spiritual  truths  are  to 
be  sought  rather  within  than  without,  in  the  in- 1 


ward  experiences  than  in  the  historical  evidences 
of  Christianity,  in  what  it  is  to-day  rather  than 
in  what  it  is  said  to  have  done  yesterday.  In 
thus  epitomizing  the  general  characteristics  of 
this  school,  we  have  given  the  essential  princi- 
ples which  this  little  volume  of  essays  embodies, 
though  we  have  not  given  even  an  epitome  of 
all  that  they  teach,  still  less  that  peculiar  flavor 
which  gives  to  their  presentation  of  the  truth  a 
peculiar  value,  viz.,  their  intellectual  common- 
sense  and  their  spiritual  warmth.  They  are 
thoughtful,  devout,  fresh,  free  from  religious 
cant,  from  professionalism,  and  from  controver- 
sy, and  will  be  found  both  intellectually  and  spir- 
itually quickening. — Mr.  Washington  Gladden’s 
book  on  Working  People  and  their  Employers 
(Lockwood,  Brooks,  and  Co.l  is  not  intended  to 
be  a disclosure  of  any  newly  discovered  princi- 
ples in  political  economy;  it  is  not  written  for 
the  student:  it  is  a very  direct  and  practicable 
application  of  comparatively  simple  principles  to 
the  facts  and  issues  of  this  day  and  country. 
Much  of  it  we  have  read  before  in  newspaper 
editorials.  But  even  this  has  the  value  of  being 
line  on  line  and  precept  on  precept ; and  it  is  au 
freshly  put,  and  by  one  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  plain  people,  and  who  knows  how  to 
give  sound  advice,  more  likely  to  be  valued  for 
practical  wisdom  than  for  rhetorical  brilliance. 
Mr.  Gladden  defends  his  right  to  treat  such 
themes  in  the  pulpit.  If  more  of  our  clergy 
would  make  a study  of  these  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, and  use  their  pulpits,  as  Mr.  Gladden  has 
used  his,  to  teach  and  apply  them  with  the  fear- 
lessness bom  of  love,  it  would  be  better  for 
them,  their  churches,  and  their  hearers.  The 
book  is  one  that  should  be  in  our  school  and  cir- 
culating libraries,  and  it  Is  written  in  a'  style 
both  dear  and  attractive,  so  that  St  would  be 
sure  of  readers. 

The  immediate  object  of  Israel  Mori,  Overman 
(Harper  and  Brothers),  is  to  give  an  impulse  to 
certain  legal  reforms  respecting  the  conduct  of 
the  mines  of  Great  Britain.  But  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  on  that  account  that  it 
is  a book  of  local  interest.  Under  this  local  and 
legal  purpose  is  the  deeper  and  wider  one  of  serv- 
ing humanity  by  inspiring  the  reader  with  a 
faith  that  sees  in  men  something  more  than  mere 
“hands”  to  work;  that  recognizes  in  position 
something  more  than  a mere  opportunity  to 
make  money ; that  perceives  in  the  conflict  with 
nature,  which  wrests  her  benefits  from  her  only 
by  constant  watchfulness  and  industry  and  cour- 
age, the  higher  beneficence  of  God,  who  even  in 
the  dirt  and  grime  of  the  mines  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  manhood,  which  is 
of  greater  worth  than  all  the  material  wealth 
which  they  contribute.  The  pictures  of  mining 
life,  from  the  opening  chapter,  which  serves  some- 
what the  same  purpose  that  a true  overture  does 
to  an  opera,  to  the  end,  are  exceedingly  graphic, 
and  bear  internal  evidence  of  being  true  as  well 
as  artistic.  The  contrasts  in  character  are  man- 
aged so  as  to  bring  out  both  the  dramatic  and  the 
didactic  effects  with  great  power.  Israel  Mort’s 
management  of  Mr.  Griffiths  seems  needlessly 
provoking,  and  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  wis- 
dom which  in  other  respects  governs  him ; but 
otherwise  the  characters  are  true  to  themselves, 
and  the  plot  and  the  often  dramatic  situations 
are  wrought  out  with  a consistency  not  often  seen 
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in  novels  so  thoroughly  dramatic  in  their  char- 
acter. In  brief,  we  should  characterize  this  story 
as  exceptionally  strong,  stimulating,  and  healthy ; 
strong  without  being  heavy,  stimulating  without 
being  sensational,  and  healthy  without  being 
prosy. — Helen1  a Babies  (Loring)  is  a jolly  little 
extravaganza,  which  the  mothers  will  read  with 
unalloyed  enjoyment,  and  their  bachelor  brothers 
with  a keen  appreciation  of  Uncle  Harry’s  pur- 
gatory, which  ends,  as  purgatory  always  should, 
in  bliss.  It  is  the  record  of  the  experiences  of  a 
bachelor  uncle  left  in  charge  of  two  healthy,  gen- 
uine, but  mischievous  little  folks,  and  of  the  va- 
rious scrapes  into  which  their  unwonted  liberty 
and  his  ignorance  and  inexperience  brought  both 
children  and  guardian.  The  writer  has  studied 
life,  especially  child  life,  to  good  purpose,  and 
either  has  a quick  observation  or  a fertile  fancy, 
and  certainly  a keen  sense  of  the  humorous. — In 


turning  over  the  pile  of  novels  which  every  month 
accumulates  on  our  table,  we  are  always  attract- 
ed when  we  come  upon  one  by  F.  W.  Robinson  ; 
for  though  not  a great  novelist,  he  is  always  a 
pleasing  and  entertaining  story-teller.  His  latest 
story,  As  Long  as  She  Lived  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers), is  hardly  up  to  his  general  average.  The 
characters  are  strongly  drawn,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  two  principal  ones,  Brian  and 
Mabel.  The  plot,  too,  though  it  turns  upon  love 
and  fortune,  is  novel  in  construction,  and  involves 
some  singular  and  well-wrought-out  situations; 
but  the  author  relies  upon  melodramatic  inci- 
dents for  effects  which  he  is  quite  able  to  pro- 1 
duce  without  them ; and  while  single  incidents 
are  not  incredible,  their  combination  so  far  sur- 
passes credibility  as  to  weaken  the  interest  with 
which  the  reader  traces  through  them  the  thread 
of  the  narrative  to  its  happy  conclusion. 
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SUMMARY  07  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

Astronomy. — The  discovery  has  been  reported 
of  asteroid  number  164,  on  the  12th  of  July,  at 
Paris,  by  Paul  Henry. 

Tacchini  continues  the  publication  of  his  ob- 
servations relative  to  magnesium  in  the  sun’s 
atmosphere,  a second  memoir  having  appeared  in 
the  Comptes  Rendus . 

Janssen  communicates  to  the  Comptes  Rendus 
an  account  of  photographs  of  the  sun  which  are 
daily  taken  under  his  direction  at  the  Observa- 
tory for  Physical  Astronomy  at  Montmartre. 
These  are  0.22' =8.6  inches  (nearly)  in  diam- 
eter, and  are  said  to  show  in  great  detail  the 
features  of  the  spots,  faculas,  etc. 

Lockyer  has  likewise  been  photographing  the 
sun  daily  at  South  Kensington,  where  he  makes 
use  of  the  long-focused  lenses  of  Huyghens,  now 
at  the  loan  collection,  obtaining  at  the  principal 
focus  images  more  than  a foot  in  diameter. 

YoL  XLI.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be 
issued  in  September  next.  Its  600  pages  are  de- 
voted to  an  exhaustive  discussion  (by  A.  C.  Ran- 
yard,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Socie- 

21  of  the  recorded  phenomena  of  solar  eclipses. 

1 published  accounts  are  analyzed  and  classi- 
fied, and  it  is  intended  to  present  a full  history 
and  discussion  of  all  work  on  this  subject 
The  normal  map  of  the  solar  spectrum,  pro- 
posed by  Lockyer  to  the  Royal  Society,  is  in  full 
progress.  The  space  from  H to  G is  undertaken 
by  Lockyer ; from  G to  F,  at  Owens  College ; 
from  F to  D,  at  Berlin ; and  below  D,  by  Captain 
Abney,  whose  photographs  show  the  line  A and 
below  with  distinctness. 

Forbes  is  determining  experimentally  the  ve- 
locity of  light. 

A commission  has  been  appointed  by  Leverrier 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  four-foot  reflect- 
or of  the  Paris  Observatory.  The  mounting  is 
said  to  be  fully  satisfactory,  but  the  mirror  itself 
is  considered  to  be  susceptible  of  improvement. 

The  very  sudden  death  of  Oppenheira,  a Paris- 
ian banker  and  benefactor  of  the  Paris  Observa- 
tory, is  noted  in  the  daily  papers. 

Newcomb  communicates  to  the  Royal  Astro- 


nomical Society  a paper  on  his  discovery  of  a 
new  inequality  in  the  longitude  of  the  moon.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  course  of  an  investigation 
undertaken  in  connection  with  the  transit  of 
Venus  reductions,  and  it  is  confirmed  both  by 
the  Greenwich  and  the  Washington  observations. 
The  period  of  the  inequality  in  longitude  is  27.43 
days.  Leverrier’s  tables  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
are  printed  in  Yol.  XIL  of  the  Annates  of  the  Paris 
Observatory. 

The  appointment  of  J.  C.  Houzeau  to  succeed 
Quetelet  as  director  of  the  observatory  at  Brus- 
sels is  announced. 

In  the  Comptes  Rendus  for  June  5,  Angot  gives 
the  preliminary  results  of  experiments  upon  pho- 
tographic diffraction. 

Fischer,  in  the  Astronomische  Ndchrichtm,  pub- 
lishes the  results  of  an  examination  of  pendulum 
observations  with  the  object  of  determining  the 
figure  of  the  earth.  His  value  of  the  compres- 
sion agrees  well  with  Bessel’s,  and  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  results  of  pendulum  ob- 
servations properly  conducted  will  agree  with  the 
concluded  elements  from  geodetic  measures.  The 
disturbing  influences  of  local  attraction  should  be 
eliminated,  wherever  possible,  by  means  of  geo- 
logic surveys. 

Dr.  Doberck,  of  Markree,  is  now  engaged  in  in- 
vestigating the  orbits  of  several  binaries,  among 
which  are  Mu  Bobta,  Sigma  Coronce,  Tau  Opkiu- 
chi,  Gamma  Looms,  36  Andromeda , Zeta  Aquarii , 
Iota  and  Omega  Leonis , 44  Bootee,  Eta  Cassiopea, 
Mu  Draconis , Gamma  Cor . Borealis,  12  Lyncis, 
2 1757  and  1819. 

Huggins,  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  and  Philosophy 
iced  Magazine , has  replied  to  the  strictures  of  Sec- 
chi  upon  the  method  used  by  him  in  obtaining 
the  velocity  of  motion  of  stars  toward  or  from  the 
earth  by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  It  appears 
that  the  sources  of  error  pointed  out  by  Sepchi 
were  known,  and  that  no  work  was  done  until 
these  had  been  eliminated.  The  later  Greenwich 
observations  of  this  nature  confirm  Huggins’s  ear- 
lier researches,  not  only  as  to  direction  of  motion, 
but  as  to  amount,  as  is  shown  by  a paper  by 
Christie,  of  Greenwich,  in  the  Monthly  Notices, 
Royal  Astronomical  Society. 
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Mr.  E.  B.  Knobel,  F.RJLS.,  has  lately  been  mak- 
ing a reference  catalogue  of  all  books,  papers, 
and  notes  relating  to  the  following  branches  of 
stellar  astronomy : Double  Stars,  Variable  Stars, 
Red  Stars,  Nebulse  and  Clusters,  Proper  Motions 
of  Stars,  Parallax  and  Distance  of  Stars,  Star 
Spectra.  The  author  has  attempted  to  make 
this  bibliographical  work  exhaustive  of  scientific 
literature.  We  understand  the  catalogue  will 
shortly  appear  in  the  publications  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  London. 

In  Phytic*,  the  month  has  witnessed  some  con- 
siderable advance.  Cailletet,  who  has  been  work- 
ing upon  the  problem  of  chemical  action  under 
high  pressures,  has  contrived  a simple  form  of 
pressure  gauge,  founded  on  the  compressibility 
of  glass.  By  experiment  he  proved  that  a cylin- 
drical glass  reservoir  suffers,  when  compressed,  a 
diminution  of  volume  exactly  proportional  to  the 
pressure  exerted.  The  new  manometer  consists, 
therefore,  of  a large  glass  thermometer,  with  a 
cylindrical  bulb  containing  either  a*  colored  liquid 
or  mercury,  and  inclosed  in  a cavity  in  a steel 
reservoir,  communicating  by  a brass  tube  with 
the  apparatus  in  which  the  pressure  is  to  be 
measured.  To  maintain  the  temperature  con- 
stant, the  whole  apparatus  is  placed  in  melting 
ice  during  use.  The  indications  are  reliable. 

Kimball  has  studied  the  changes  produced  in 
the  physical  properties  of  steel  by  tempering. 
He  finds  (1)  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  de- 
creases as  the  hardness  of  the  steel  increases; 
(2)  that  the  increase  of  deflection  in  a given  time 
is  greater  the  harder  the  steel ; (8)  that  the  im- 
mediate set  increases  with  the  hardness  of  the 
steel ; and  (4)  that  a bar  recovers  from  a tempo- 
rary set  with  greater  rapidity  the  harder  it  is. 

Professor  Foster  has  exhibited  to  the  Physical 
Society  of  London  the  apparatus  devised  by  Mach 
for  sound  reflection.  It  consists  of  a mathemat- 
ically exact  elliptic  tray,  highly  polished,  and  pro- 
vided with  a tightly  fitting  glass  cover.  The  tray 
is  covered  with  precipitated  silica  well  dried. 
Upon  repeatedly  discharging  a Leyden-jar  be- 
tween two  small  knobs  placed  in  one  of  the  foci, 
the  finely  divided  silica  is  seen  to  arrange  itself 
in  curves  around  the  other  focus. 

Violle  has  experimentally  investigated  anew 
the  question  of  the  sun’s  temperature.  He  used 
a thermometer,  carefully  made,  reading  to  one- 
fifth  of  one  degree,  and  blackened,  placed  within 
a copper  sphere,  also  blackened.  A second  sphere 
of  copper,  externally  polished,  surrounds  the  first, 
the  space  between  them  being  so  arranged  as  to 
have  a constant  current  of  water  of  any  desired 
temperature  conveyed  through  it  On  opposite 
sides  of  these  concentric  spheres  are  tubulures  by 
which  the  solar  radiation  enters,  closed  by  a plate 
having  several  openings  of  different  sizes.  His 
results,  when  reduced,  show  that  every  square 
centimeter  of  the  earth’s  surface  at  the  places 
named  receives  the  number  of  units  of  heat 
(gram-degrees  C.)  placed  opposite: 

Summit  of  Mont  Blanc 1893 

Grands  Moleta 1983 

Glacier  dea  Boseons 1033 

At  the  level  of  Parla 1.745 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  Dulong  and  Petit’s 
law,  calculation  from  these  numbers  gives  1500° 
C.  as  the  temperature  of  the  sun.  But  not  de- 
siring to  assume  this,  Violle  made  direct  experi- 
ments with  his  apparatus  upon  the  heat  radiated 


from  Siemens-Martin  steel  when  running  into  the 
moulds.  From  the  data  obtained,  he  gives  1800° 
C.  as  the  temperature  of  the  metaL  This  in- 
creases only  a little  the  previous  value ; and  after 
making  all  the  allowances  fairly  demanded,  the 
author  maintains  stoutly  that  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  sun  does  not  sensibly  differ  from 
2500°  C. 

Jannetaz  has  studied  the  propagation  of  heat 
in  crystallized  bodies  in  an  ingenious  manner. 
Instead  of  perforating  the  crystal  plate,  as  has 
been  done  by  previous  experimenters,  he  used  a 
small  truncated  cone  of  platinum,  having  on  each 
side  of  its  base  a platinum  wire  leading  to  the 
battery;  The  crystal  plate  is  previously  covered 
with  some  easily  fusible  substance  (the  author 
prefers  lard),  the  little  cone  is  brought  upon  its 
centre,  and  the  circular  or  elliptical  form  of  the 
liquefied  portion  of  the  covering  material  becomes 
very  soon  apparent  By  this  means  Jannetas 
has  obtained  some  ver^curious  results. 

Kriiss  has  studied  the  question  of  the  depth  of 
the  images  in  optical  instruments,  and  has  given 
the  results  of  the  application  of  bis  principles  to 
the  human  eye. 

In  Chemistry , Muir  has  given  his  views  of  the 
present  system  of  chemical  notation  and  its  com- 
plete significance,  arguing  that  its  symbols  actu- 
ally do  mean  far  more  than  they  are  usually  made 
to  in  ordinary  usage,  and  hence  that  the  newer 
dynamical  views  now  arising  may  find  it  best  to 
retain  them. 

Spirgatis  has  given  some  facts  which  appear  to 
prove  the  existence  of  arsenic  in  antique  bronzes. 
Four  bronzes  were  analyzed,  two  of  them  earlier 
than  the  Christian  era,  the  other  two  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  Of  the  earlier  ones 
one  contained  0.12  and  the  other  3.52  per  cent, 
of  arsenic ; of  the  later  the  quantities  were  0.96 
and  0.82  per  cent,  respectively. 

Griinzweig  and  Hoffmann  have  conclusively 
sustained  their  statement  of  the  crystalline  char- 
acter of  ultramarine,  against  Buchner,  who  had 
maintained  that  the  crystals  observed  under  the 
microscope  were  those  of  quartz.  They  now 
bring  forward  the  testimony  of  additional  experts, 
who  have  seen  and  examined  the  crystals,  and  of 
Vogelsang,  who  has  determined  them  to  belong 
to  the  cubic  system. 

Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  the  discoverer  of  the 
new  element  gallium,  l^s  given  laboratory  meth- 
ods for  the  extraction  of  this  metal  from  the 
blendes  in  which  it  occurs.  A list  of  blendes  is 
given,  together  with  their  relative  values  as  sources 
of  gallium.  The  best  one  is  that  called  the  black 
blende  of  Bensbcrg. 

Terreil  has  communicated  to  the  French  Chem- 
ical Society  the  analysis  of  the  magnetic  plati- 
num of  Nischne-Tagilsk.  The  magnetic  metals 
present  are  iron  (8.18  per  cent.)  and  nickel  (0.75 
per  cent).  There  is  also  given  in  the  analysis 
3.13  per  cent,  chrome  iron. 

Bedson  has  made  a series  of  experiments  on 
compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  ether  with 
certain  chlorides  of  the  metals.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  such  compounds  with  vanadium 
oxychloride  and  with  titanium  tetrachloride.  Ti- 
tanium trichlorhydrin  is  also  formed. 

Dr.  Van  Hamel  Roos  has  examined  carefully 
the  condition  under  which  glycerine  crystallizes, 
having  had  fifty-six  pounds  of  crystals  to  work 
with.  The  crystals  are  monoclinic.  The  only 
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requisite  in  their  production  is  the  freedom  of 
the  glycerine  from  water.  Crystals  are  the  best 
test  of  purity,  and  also  the  best  means  of  purifi- 
cation. 

Microscopy. — Mr.  Sorby’s  address,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  on  the 
ultimate  limits  of  the  microscope,  as  shown  by  the 
formula  of  Helmholtz,  has  elicited  a reply  from 
Count  Castracane,  which  is  printed  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal.  It 
is  there  stated  that  the  resolution  of  the  nine- 
teenth band  of  Nobert’s  test  plate  exceeds  the 
limit  determined  by  the  formula,  and  Mr.  Sorby  is 
called  upon  to  explain  the  discrepancy.  Mr.  Sorby 
does  not  perceive  any  serious  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing on  Helmholtz’s  principles  the  resolution  of  the 
band  in  question,  and  he  states  that  it  is  proba- 
ble, with  such  an  illumination  as  that  adopted  by 
Count  Castracane,  that  the  interference  fringes 
would  so  far  coincide  with  the  true  lines  as  not 
to  prevent  satisfactory  definition;  and  he  sug- 
gests, for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  theory  of 
Helmholtz,  the  study*  of  fine  lines  at  very  close 
but  unequal  intervals,  with  one  or  two  missed  out 
here  and  there.  Theory  indicates  that  such  tests 
would  be  far  more  difficult  to  see  correctly  than 
lines  ruled  at  regular  and  equal  intervals.  A 
translation  of  Helmholtz's  paper  on  the  limits  of 
the  optical  capacity  of  the  microscope  is  reprint- 
ed in  this  July  number  of  the  Monthly  Micro- 
scopical  Journal  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bris- 
tol Naturalists'  Society,  new  series,  VoL  I.,  Part 
3.  In  this  paper  it  is  stated  that  diffraction  of 
the  rays  is  beyond  doubt  the  principal  cause  of 
the  limitation  of  sharpness  of  the  microscopical 
image.  In  comparison  with  diffraction,  chromat- 
ic and  spherical  aberration  appear  to  exert  but 
an  inconsiderable  influence,  in  spite  of  the  very 
large  angles  of  incidence  and  divergence  of  rays. 
Considering  the  extreme  care  expended  on  calcu- 
lation and  execution  of  lenses  for  telescopes  and 
the  photographic  camera;  it  is  justly  a matter  of 
surprise  that  with  the  lenses  of  the  microscope, 
which  are  so  much  more  difficult  to  construct  ac- 
cording to  the  prescribed  dimensions,  and  which 
have  so  large  an  aperture,  spherical  aberration 
makes  itself  so  little  felt.  We  may  add  that 
while  undoubtedly  theory  has  very  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  perfection  of  the  lenses  for  tele- 
scopes and  cameras,  it  has  hitherto  done  little, 
and,  indeed,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  can 
do  comparatively  little,  for  the  perfection  of  the 
microscopical  objectives.  Almost  all  the  makers 
of  such  lenses — we  might  say  all  of  any  note — 
depend  upon  acquired  skill  in  the  use  of  certain 
tests,  e.  g.,  the  artificial  star,  as  indicating  the  nec- 
essary changes,  in  laboring  toward  perfection ; 
and  very  seldom,  we  venture  to  say,  has  such  per- 
fection been  the  result  of  a rigid  adherence  to 
curves,  thicknesses,  apertures,  etc.,  previously  indi- 
cated by  theory.  Indeed,  Helmholtz  himself  re- 
lates the  failure  of  an  attempted  improvement 
which  he  thought  himself  justified  in  inferring 
theoretically.  The  whole  paper  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful study,  and  certainly  every  thing  which  theory 
can  give  us  to  aid  in  arriving  at  more  satisfactory 
conclusions  should  be  cordially  welcomed. 

Anthropology. — Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  read  before 
the  London  Anthropological  Institute,  June  27, 
a paper  on  Serpent  and  Siva  Worship  and  My- 
thology in  America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  bring  the  Bri-Bris  and  other 


Central  American  tribes  into  ethnic  relation  with 
those  of  Western  Africa.  The  Central  American 
one  god,  Sibu,  and  his  mythology  were  traced  to 
the  Old  World.  This  word,  as  Sowo  and  Nebo, 
is  found  in  company  with  Kali  in  West  and  Cen- 
tral Africa,  over  a wide  area,  representing  god, 
speed,  idol,  navel,  etc.  It  was  then  compared 
with  Siva  and  Kali,  and  the  cosmogony  and  ser- 
pent worship  of  India,  and  with  Nebo  in  Baby- 
lonia, Seb  in  Egypt,  Seba  in  Arabia  and  Phrygia. 

Dr.  Karl  Berg,  inspector  of  the  Museum  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  1874  conducted  an  expedition 
to  that  portion  of  Patagonia  which  borders  on 
the  Rio  Negro.  Many  skulls  and  stone  relics  were 
collected.  The  Indians  belong  to  the  Tchuitche 
or  Teg-huelche  race,  from  Thegkul,  a bird,  in 
Araucanian,  and  eke,  people.  They  are  affable 
in  disposition,  and  live  upon  the  product  of  the 
chase.  They  are  very  skillful  with  their  arms 
and  horses. 

The  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris  has  re- 
moved to  its  new  rooms  at  the  ficole  Pratique  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  city  of  Paris  con- 
tributes 20,000  francs,  and  the  members  the  re- 
maining sum,  toward  fitting  up  the  meeting-room, 
laboratories,  library,  and  museum.  A fine  col- 
lection of  skulls  and  other  anthropological  mate- 
rial has  already  been  made. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Insti- 
tute for  1875,  several  discussions  will  be  found 
relating  to  the  relations  of  the  present  Maori 
race  of  New  Zealand  to  the  moa  hunters.  By 
some  it  is  supposed  that  the  moa  became  extinct 
many  centuries  ago,  and  that  the  bones  in  the 
caves  and  the  hearths  indicate  a prehistoric  race 
in  no  way  related  to  the  Maoris.  By  others  the 
moa  are  thought  to  have  existed  quite  down  to 
our  day,  and  that  the  moa  hunters  and  Maoris 
are  one  and  the  same  race.  Most  of  the  writers 
in  the  last  journal  lean  to  the  latter  view. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Whitmee,  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  the  decrease  of  aboriginal  populations, 
especially  of  Polynesia,  thinks  that  the  mistake 
has  been  universally  made  of  overrating  them  in 
the  first  place.  He  also  shows  that  under  mis- 
sionary influence  the  native  populations  of  many 
islands  are  increasing. 

The  second  number  of  the  Revue  <T Anthropo- 
logic is  nearly  all  taken  up  with  a discussion  of 
cranio-cerebral  topography  and  reviews  of  works 
upon  the  same  subject.  Beginning  with  the  la- 
bors of  Arnold  and  Gratiolet,  it  is  proposed  to 
no  longer  base  phrenology  upon  the  examination 
of  the  exterior  skull,  but  upon  the  brain  itself, 
and  its  relation  to  certain  fixed  points  upon  the 
skull.  The  methods  of  examining  the  brain  are 
given  in  detail,  and  compared  with  regard  to  ac- 
curacy and  facility.  The  author,  after  reviewing 
the  graphic  methods  of  his  predecessors,  prefers 
the  insertion  of  pegs  at  certain  points,  practiced 
by  himself  and  Bischoff.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  even  a sketch  of  the  discussion  here,  but  we 
refer  with  pleasure  to  the  original  memoir. 

Zoology. — Beginners  in  the  study  of  zoology 
will  be  interested  in  Professor  Orton’s  Compara- 
tive Zoology,  Structural  and  Systematic , just  pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers.  The  first  half 
of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  physiology,  and  the 
second  half  to  the  classification,  of  animals ; and 
though  it  does  not  claim  to  be  the  work  of  an 
expert,  the  first  portion  of  the  book  is  a fresh  and 
attractive  presentation  of  the  relations  of  animals 
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to  plants,  to  each  other,  and  hdw  they  eat,  breathe, 
move,  and  reproduce  their  kind. 

Microscopists  will  find  a useful  summary  of 
recent  German  works  on  rhizopods,  compiled  by 
Mr.  W.  Archer,  in  the  July  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Microscopical  Science.  It  gives 
the  results  of  the  researches  of  Hertwig  and 
Lesser,  who  regard  the  lowly  organisms  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  “ Rhizopoda'  as 
wanting  in  those  definite  characters  which  would 
connect  them  on  one  or  other  side  either  to  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  and  hence  must 
be  relegated  to  the  “Protista.”  In  these  forms 
nowhere  can  we  say  absolutely  that  this  or  that 
part  (and  no  other)  subserves  to  nutrition,  to  per- 
ception, to  movement,  to  reproduction,  but  any 
portion  of  the  body  may  perform  these  functions. 
That  motion  and  contractility  are  properties  of 
the  entire  body  mass  of  protoplasm  is  rendered 
evident  by  the  internal  circulation  of  granules  im- 
bedded in  the  plasma,  and  externally  by  a change 
of  place  and  of  the  form  of  the  body.  The  au- 
thors adopt  Haeckel’s  term  “Monera”  for  still 
simpler  organisms  than  these,  and  for  the  rhizo- 
poda propose,  somewhat  unnecessarily,  a new 
term,  Sarcodina  (sarcode  organisms). 

The  first  part  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Scudder  on 
a cosmopolitan  butterfly  appears  in  the  Ameri- 
can Naturalist  for  July.  It  is  the  Painted  Lady, 
or  Vanessa  cardui,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  arctic  regions  and  South  America,  is  distrib- 
uted over  the  entire  extent  of  every  continent 

Dr.  Hagen  discusses  in  the  same  journal  the 
probable  danger  to  houses,  bridges,  libraries,  etc., 
from  white  ants.  It  appears  that  considerable 
damage  has  already  been  done  by  them  in  Salem, 
Boston,  and  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  He  sug- 
gests as  a preventive  the  removal  of  pieces  of 
boards  and  old  stumps  about  dwellings,  which 
attract  the  ants. 

The  geometrid  moths,  numbering  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  some  400  species  already  known,  have 
beep  monographed  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jun.,  in 
a quarto  work  of  over  600  pages,  with  thirteen 
plates,  forming  Vol.  X.  of  Hayden’s  reports  of  the 
United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Sur- 
vey of  the  Territories.  The  descriptive  portion 
is  preceded  by  chapters  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
head  and  thorax,  on  secondary  sexual  characters, 
etc.,  white  the  volume  closes  with  an  essay  on  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  species  in  this 
country. 

As  a further  contribution  to  the  sexual,  indi- 
vidual, and  geographical  variation  in  birds  may 
be  cited  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen’s  remarks  on  Leucostiete 
tepkrocotis , in  Hayden’s  Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the 
Territories.  The  same  Bulletin  contains  a series 
of  facts  regarding  geographical  variation  among 
North  American  mammals,  especially  in  respect  to 
size,  based  on  a study  of  the  magnificent  series  of 
skulls  belonging  to  the  National  Museum,  some- 
times containing  eighty  or  a hundred  specimens 
of  a single  species.  The  variation  in  size,  for  in- 
stance, with  latitude,  in  the  wolves  and  foxes,  is 
surprisingly  great,  amounting  in  some  species  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  average  size  of  the  spe- 
cies, while  in  other  species  of  the  Feres  it  is  almost 
nothing.  Mr.  Allen  finds,  contrary  to  the  general 
supposition,  that  the  variation  in  size  among  rep- 
resentatives of  the  same  species  is  not  always  a 
decrease  with  the  decrease  of  the  latitude  of  the 


locality,  but  is  in  some  cases  exactly  the  reverse, 
in  some  species  there  being  a very  considerable 
and  indisputable  increase  soulhioard;  consequent- 
ly the  very  generally  received  impression  that  in 
North  America  the  species  of  mammalia  dimin- 
ish in  size  southward,  or  with  the  decrease  in  the 
latitude  (and  altitude)  of  the  locality,  requires 
modification.  While  such  is  generally  the  case, 
the  reverse  of  this,  too,  often  occurs,  with  occa- 
sional instances,  also,  of  a total  absence  of  va- 
riation in  size  with  locality,  to  be  considered  as 
forming  “the  exceptions”  necessary  to  “prove 
the  rule.”  Such  exceptions  are  seen  in  families 
and  genera  which  are  mainly  developed  in  the 
tropics  and  there  reach  their  maximum  develop- 
ment, as  opposed  to  those  which  have  their  great- 
est development  in  the  temperate  or  colder  por- 
tions of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

In  a collection  of  fossil  bones  from  the  Ashley 
phosphate  beds  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
Dr.  Leidy  identifies  a complete  tusk  of  the  'wal- 
rus, indicating  a still  further  point  south  for  the 
extension  of  this  animal  than  had  been  previous- 
ly known — Virginia  having  been,  we  believe,  the 
farthest  point  southward  where  it  had  previously 
been  found.  Associated  with  this  tusk  were  the 
skull  of  a manatee,  a tooth  of  the  megatherium, 
and  the  bones  of  a number  of  new  species  of  ce- 
taceans— among  them  a huge  tooth  of  a form 
allied  to  the  sperm-whale,  and  probably  the  same 
as  those  from  the  crag  beds  of  Antwerp,  ascribed 
to  Dinoziphius . 

Professor  O.  C.  Marsh  publishes  in  the  Ameri- 
can Naturalist  a resume  of  his  discoveries  of  ex- 
tinct animals  in  the  West,  and  brings  out  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  law,  bearing  so  forcibly  on  the 
evolution  hypothesis.  He  concludes  (1)  that  all 
tertiary  mammals  had  small  brains ; (2)  that  there 
was  a gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  the  brain 
during  this  period ; (3)  this  increase  was  mainly 
confined  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres  or  higher 
portion  of  the  brain ; (4)  in  some  groups  the  con- 
volutions of  the  brain  have  gradually  become  more 
complicated ; (6)  in  some  the  cerebellum  and  ol- 
factory lobes  have  even  diminished  in  size.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  the  same  general  law  of 
brain  growth  holds  good  for  birds  and  reptiles 
from  the  cretaceous  to  the  present  time. 

Agriculture. — Some  interesting  experiments  on 
the  effects  of  composting  in  rendering  soluble 
the  phosphoric  acid  of  mineral  phosphates  have 
been  made  by  Holdefleiss  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Halle,  Germany.  Nassau  phosphorite  was 
composted  with  peat,  earth,  urine,  dung,  salts  of 
ammonia  and  of  potash,  separately  and  mixed  in 
various  ways.  * In  the  first  series  of  trials  it  was 
noticed  that  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  of  the  phosphate  mixed  with  peat 
was  rendered  soluble  in  citrate  of  ammonia.  In 
subsequent  trials,  however,  with  peat  of  a differ- 
ent sort,  scarcely  enough  phosphoric  acid  was 
rendered  soluble  to  pay  for  composting.  The 
explanation  of  this  variation  was  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  peat  of  the  first  trials  contained 
sulphur,  which  by  oxidation  produced  sulphuric 
acid,  which  in  its  turn  rendered  the  phosphoric 
acid  of  the  phosphate  soluble.  With  the  other 
materials  used  in  composting  but  comparatively 
little  of  the  phosphoric  acid  was  made  soluble. 

In  the  above  experiments  determinations  were 
made  of  total  nitrogen,  nitric  acid,  and  ammonia, 
with  a view  to  discovering  the.  effects  of  the  va- 
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nous  mixtures  on  nitrification.  In  general  the 
nitrogen  of  the  animal  compounds  evinced  a very 
• marked  tendency  to  become  oxidized  to  nitric 
acid,  stronger  than  has  been  previously  noticed, 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  nitrogen 
being  in  some  cases  oxidized.  The  nitrification 
was  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  present.  The  nitrogen  of  the 
ammonia  salts  became  oxidized  with  extreme 
slowness,  but  was  still  oxidized  to  some  extent, 
in  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Potash  salts 
prevented  nitrification  completely.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  failure  of  ammonia  salts  as  ma- 
nures in  soils  poor  in  lime  may  be  owing  to  the 
slow  oxidation  of  the  ammonia  to  nitric  acid,  and 
that  the  poor  effects  sometimes  observed  with 
potash  salts  may  in  some  cases  be  due  to  their 
hindering  the  nitrification  of  nitrogenous  organic 
materials  in  the  soil 

Of  interest  in  this  connection  are  some  experi- 
ments on  the  same  subject,  lately  reported  by 
Boussingault,  whose  varied  researches  on  the  ni- 
trogen of  the  atmosphere  and  soil  in  its  relation 
to  the  nourishment  of  plants  are  already  classic. 
The  especial  object  of  these  last  experiments 
was  to  test  and  compare  the  effects  of  sand  and 
lime  (as  carbonate),  each  by  itself  with  a soil 
(loam),  upon  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  from 
the  nitrogen  of  organic  substances  of  animal  or- 
igin used  as  manure.  Neither  sand  nor  lime 
seemed  by  itself  to  favor  especially  the  forma- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  while  a “ sandy-clayey”  soil, 
with  only  0.02  per  cent  of  lime,  promoted  the 
oxidation  of  nitrogen  very  decidedly. 

At  first  Bight  the  results  of  Roussingault’s  ex- 
periments would  seem  to  be  quite  at  variance 
with  those  of  Holdefleiss,  and  with  the  common 
belief  that  lime  in  soils  favors  nitrification ; but 
it  will  be  observed  that  Boussingault’s  results  re- 
fer to  lime  when  used  Alone,  as  carbonate  of  lime, 
while  Holdefleiss  worked  with  soils  containing 
lime,  that  is,  under  circumstances  which  approach 
more  nearly  to  those  which  actually  exist  in  cul- 
tivated soils. 

In  the  field  of  Engineering,  we  may  report  that, 
certain  legal  difficulties  that  have  obstructed  the 
progress  of  the  work  having  been  removed,  active 
preparations  are  now  in  progress  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hudson  River  Tunnel  on  the  Jer- 
sey shore.  The  entrance  to  the  tunnel  is  located 
on  Jersey  Avenue,  near  Fifteenth  Street,  and  the 
excavation  will  be  carried  in  a northeasterly  di- 
rection, terminating  in  Washington  Square,  New 
York.  The  tunnel  will  be  two  miles  in  length. 
The  road-bed  will  be  twenty-three  feet  in  width. 
The  shaft  at  the  foot  of  Fifteenth  Street,  Jersey 
City,  has  been  sunk,  at  the  time  of  writing,  to  the 
depth  of  twenty  feet,  and  will  be  further  exca- 
vated to  the  depth  of  sixty-two  feet,  when  the 
excavation  beneath  the  river  will  be  commenced. 
Without  entering  further  into  details,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  cost  of  this  enterprise  is  estimated 
at  $15,000,000. 

The  reports  of  recent  soundings  at  the  South 
Pass,  where  the  jetty  works  are  being  pushed 
forward  assiduously  under  the  direction  of  Cap- 
tain Eads,  show  the  average  depth  of  the  channel 
between  the  jetties  to  be  considerably  above 
twenty  feet,. the  greatest  depth  being  twenty-five 
and  a half  feet,  and  the  least  nineteen  feet  The 
above  figures  give  the  average  of  twenty-eight 
soundings.  The  jetties  appear  to  be  steadily  and 


rapidly  deepening 'the  water  within  their  influ- 
ence, and  every  thing  points  to  the  ultimate  and 
complete  success  of  the  great  undertaking. 

Mr.  Spaulding,  an  American  engineer,  an- 
nounces a project  for  the  restoration  of  the  an- 
cient water  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  its  condi- 
tion in  prehistoric  times,  by  the  cutting  of  a canal 
some  170  miles  in  length,  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  Black  Sea  shall  be  drained  into  the  basin  of 
the  Caspian. 

Mr.  Donald  Mackenzie  has  left  London  at  the 
head  of  an  expedition  to  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bility of  his  plan  of  flooding  the  Desert  of  Sahara, 
and  thus  opening  the  interior  of  Africa  to  Euro- 
pean commerce. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Speakman  has  advanced  a proj- 
ect for  crossing  the  Delaware  at  some  suitable 
point  by  means  of  a combined  bridge  and  tunnel, 
the  design  being  to  avoid  the  obstruction  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Philadelphia  aide  of  the  river. 
He  proposes  to  bridge  the  eastern  side  of  the 
channel,  and  to  leave  the  west  side  free  to  navi- 
gation by  carrying  the  line  of  travel  through  a 
subaqueous  tunnel. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Bridge,  to  the  projection  of 
which  we  have  several  times  referred,  has  at  last 
been  commenced.  Its  length  will  be  about  a 
mile ; height  above  mean  tide,  135  feet.  It  will 
be  completed  about  January,  1879,  and  will  cost 
$5,000,000.  The  builders  are  the  American  Bridge 
Company,  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Henry  Meiggs  proposes  to  the  Peruvian 
government  to  build,  in  three  years  from  date  of 
contract,  the  unfinished  section  of  the  Lima  and 
Oroya  Railroad  to  the  Oroya,  and  to  extend  it 
from  that  point  to  the  great  silver  mines  of  Cerro 
de  Pasco ; also  to  build  a tunnel  which  shall  drain 
these  mines  below  the  level  of  the  present  drain- 
age tunnel,  which  now  limits  the  workings. 

A Russian  Congress  is  to  meet  at  Warsaw  next 
September,  at  which  the  question  of  adopting  the 
Gregorian  calendar  in  Russia  will  be  considered. 

The  Swedish  Diet  lately  voted  the  adoption  of 
the  French  system  of  weights  and  measures,  with 
the  French  nomenclature.  Its  obligatory  use  is  to 
date  from  1889. 

Mr.  Roy  estimates  the  available  coal  in  the  Al- 
leghany coal-field  at  743,424,000,000  tons. 

M.  Fernand  Hamoir’s  process  for  refining  cast 
iron  previous  to  puddling  has  lately  attracted 
much  attention.  It  consists  in  submitting  the 
cast  iron,  at  the  instant  of  tapping  it  from  the 
furnace,  to  a current  of  air.  The  process  is  said 
to  be  rapid,  and  so  effectual  that  the  pig-iron  is 
so  far  refined  as  to  permit  of  one  charge  more 
being  worked  per  day  in  the  puddling  furnace. 

The  Sherman  prooess  of  steel  conversion  ia 
attracting  much  attention  from  French  metal- 
lurgists. 

M.  Gamier  has  produoed  a new  alloy  of  iron 
and  nickel,  which  may  prove  to  be  of  value  in 
the  arts. 

Lewin  has  published  a paper  on  the  antiseptic 
properties  of  thymol,  in  which  he  pronounces 
this  substance  to  be  highly  valuable. 

The  Rumford  medal  has  just  been  awarded  to 
Professor  John  W.  Draper  by  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Science  and  Arts  for  his  researches  in 
radiant  energy. 

Phylocyamn,  a new  coloring  matter,  is  affirmed 
to  be  more  sensitive  to  acids  and  alkalies  than 
litmus.  It  is  obtained  from  the  violet 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  22d  of  August — 
The  United  States  Senate  passed  the  River 
and  Harbor  Bill,  appropriating  $ 5,000,000,  Au- 
gust 3.  Both  Houses  agreed  upon  the  bill  Au- 
gust 10.  The  President,  on  the  14th,  sent  a 
message  t6  the  House,  objecting  to  certain  items 
in  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  money  was  appro- 
priated for  work  not  of  national  interest,  and 
declaring  that  he  should  not  allow  expenditures 
for  such  work. 

The  bill  repealing  that  clause  of  the  Resump- 
tion Act  fixing  a date  for  resumption  was  passed 
by  the  House  August  5 — yeas,  106 ; nays,  86. 

The  arguments  of  counsel  in  the  Belknap  im- 
peachment case  were  closed  July  26.  The  Senate, 
on  August  1,  voted  on  the  verdict  The  result 
was  a failure  to  convict  for  want  of  a two-thirds 
majority.  I 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  moved,  August  7,  that 
the  joint  resolution  of  the  House,  proposing  a 
sixteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  prohib- 
iting the  appropriation  of  any  school  fund  for 
the  support  of  sectarian  schools,  etc.,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  He  submit- 
ted a substitute  for  the  House  amendment.  Mr. 
Christiancy,  of  Michigan,  also  submitted  a sub- 
stitute for  reference,  and  the  whole  matter  was 
referred.  On  the  10th,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
reported  the  following  substitute : 

M Abtiolk  16.  No  State  shall  make  any  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof,  and  no  religions  test  shall  be  required 
as  a qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under 
any  State.  No  public  property  and  no  public  revenue 
of,  nor  any  loan  of  credit  by  or  under  the  authority  of, 
the  United  States  or  any  State,  Territory,  District,  or 
municipal  corporation,  shall  be  appropriated  to,  or 
made  or  used  for  the  support  of,  any  school,  educa- 
tional or  other  institution,  under  the  control  of  any 
religions  or  Anti-religious  sect,  organization,  or  de- 
nomination, or  wherein  the  particular  creed  or  tenets 
shall  be  read  or  taught  in  any  school  or  Institution 
supported  in  whole  or  In  part  by  such  revenue  or  loan 
of  credit,  and  no  such  appropriation  or  loan  of  credit 
•hall  be  made  to  any  religious  or  anti-religious  sect, 
organization,  or  denomination,  or  to  promote  its  inter- 
ests or  tenets. 

44  This  article  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  In  any  school  or  institution,  and 
it  shallnot  have  the  effect  to  impair  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty already  vested. 

“Szono*  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  by  appropri- 
ate legislation  to  provide  for  the  prevention  and  pun- 
ishment of  violations  of  this  article.'’ 

The  amendment  was  defeated  by  a strict  party 
vote — 28  to  16— failing  of  a two-thirds  vote. 

The  Senate,  August  14,  passed  the  bill  to  carry 
into  effect  the  Hawaiian  treaty. 

Both  Houses  passed  a bill,  August  15,  increas- 
ing the  regular  cavalry  force  by  2500  men  for 
operations  against  the  Indians. 

Congress  adjourned  sine  efts  August  15.  Among 
the  important  bills  passed  by  the  House,  but  which 
over  to  the  next  session  on  the  Senate's  calen- 
r,  are,  The  Bounty  Bill ; the  Steamboat  Bill ; 
the  bill  to  reorganize  the  United  States  judiciary ; 
to  repeal  the  bankrupt  law ; for  the  further  dis- 
tribution of  the  Geneva  award;  to  compel  the 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  create  sinking  funds 
for  the  repayment  of  their  indebtedness  to  the 
government ; declaring  railroad  land  grants  sub- 
ject to  State  taxation;  and  the  joint  resolution 
for  the  protection  of  the  Texas  frontier. 


Political  State  Conventions  for  gnbernatorial 
nominations  have  been  held  as  follows : July  27, 
the  Illinois  Democratic,  nominating  Lewis  Stew- 
art ; Louisiana  Democratic,  nominating  T.  Nicholls. 
August  3,  Michigan  Republican,  nominating  C.  S. 
Croswell.  August  9,  Michigan  Democratic,  nom- 
inating W.  L.  Weber;  Missouri  Republican,  nom- 
inating the  Hon.  G.  A.  Finkelnburg  (declined) ; 
Tennessee  Democratic,  renominating  Governor 
Porter.  August  16,  South  Carolina  Democratic, 
nominating  General  Wade  Hampton ; Georgia  Re- 
publican, nominating  Jonathan  Norcross ; Arkan- 
sas Republican,  nominating  General  A.  W.  Bishop. 
August  17,  Kansas  Republican,  nominating  Col- 
onel G.  T.  Anthony. 

The  State  election  in  Alabama,  August  7,  re- 
sulted in  the  Success  of  the  Democratic  ticket  by 
a majority  of  over  40,000. 

President  Grant,  August  1,  issued  a proclama- 
tion declaring  Colorado  to  be  a State  of  the  Union. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  there 
arrived  in  the  United  States  22,572  Chinese,  of 
whom  only  259  were  females.  The  number  of 
immigrants  during  the  previous  year  was  16,487. 

The  French  Senate,  July  21,  rejected  by  a vote 
of  144  to  139  the  government  bill  restoring  to 
the  State  the  sole  right  of  conferring  university 
degrees. 

General  Rerthaut  has  been  appointed  French 
Minister  of  War,  to  succeed  General  De  Cissey. 

The  Scottish  National  Memorial  to  the  late 
Prince  Consort  was  unveiled  in  Edinburgh  Au- 
gust 17.  The  Queen  performed  the  ceremony  of 
inauguration. 

The  British  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
15th.  The  Queen  in  her  speech  declared  that 
her  relations  with  all  foreign  powers  are  of  a 
friendly  character. 

The  Servians  appear  to  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  their  war  against  Turkey. — The  Porte’s 
manifesto,  issued  August  19,  proposes  to  subju- 
gate Servia  first  and  reform  her  afterward. 

DISASTERS. 

July  20. — Commodore  Garner’s  yacht  Mohawk 
was  capsized  in  front  of  the  club-house  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  off  Stapleton.  Commo- 
dore and  Mrs.  Gamer,  Mr.  Frost  Thome,  Miss 
Adele  Hunter,  and  a cabin-boy  were  drowned. 

August  1. —Sinking  of  a flat-boat  on  Bawbee’s 
Lake,  Michigan.  Nine  members  of  a picnic  par- 
ty drowned. 

August  15. — Entire  business  portion  of  West- 
port,  New  York,  destroyed  by  fire. 

July  20. — The  town  of  Albeuve,  Switzerland, 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 

August  12. — A London  Times  dispatch  an- 
nounces the  death  of  forty  laborers  from  the  se- 
verity of  the  heat  near  Seville,  Spain. 

OBITUARY. 

July  26.— The  Hon.  Allen  T.  Caperton,  United 
States  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  aged  sixty- 
six  years. 

August  19.— The  Hon.  Michael  C.  Kerr,  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  his  fiftieth 
year. 

August  15. — Henry  Lowther,  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
aged  fifty-eight  years. 
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A COLUMBIA  (South  Carolina)  correspondent, 
having  read  the  anecdotes  of  Robert  Smalls  | 
published  in  the  August  number  of  the  Drawer, 
sends  the  following,  not  hitherto  published : 

Not  one  in  a hundred  of  the  Sea  Island  ne- 
groes, who  form  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Smalls’s  ad- 
mirers, know  how  to  read.  They  vote  the  ticket 
headed  by  their  favorites,  and  that  is  all  they 
know  about  it.  When  Whipper  was  running 
against  Smalls,  in  1872,  he  pretended  to  favor 
the  reform  element  of  the  Republican  party. 
Smalls  did  not.  Two  negroes  were  discussing 
the  rival  candidates.  One  said, 14  Is  you  goin’ 
for  Whipper  dis  time  ?” 

44  Well,  I dunno.  Dat  Whipper  say  he  go  in 
for  reform.  Now  reform  bin  runnin’  in  dis  coun- 
try eber  since  de  wa’,  *n’  he  neber  bin  ’looted  yet 
Time  he  stop  runnin’.” 

Tins  bit  is  from  a Broad  Street  broker,  who 
just  now  is  enjoying  his 44  opium  cum  digital** ” in 
Western  New  York: 

Uncle  Ben  J — — , an  aged  and  respected  resi- 
dent of  this  town,  was  gathered  unto  his  fathers 
not  very  long  ago.  His  widow  is  one  of  those 
kind-hearted,  sweet-minded  old  ladies  whose  likes 
do  not  transpire  as  often  as  they  should  icUxu. 
My  sister,  meeting  her  at  the  obsequies,  inquired 
if  her  husband  had  been  long  confined  by  illness. 
44  Oh  yes,  bless  your  heart,”  said  the  old  lady, 

44  Mr.  J hadn’t  been  out  of  the  house  for 

three  months  until  to-day" 

A friend  in  Massachusetts  sends  these : 

My  friend  Mrs.  W has  a Milesian  servant- 

girl  who  is  the  essence  of  good  nature,  but,  like 
some  others  of  her  race,  has  no  great  share  of 
intelligence.  As  usual,  she  wished  to  make  a 
holiday  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  her  mistress 
was  expecting  a visit  from  some  out-of-town 
friends,  and  Mary  could  not  be  spared  until  after 

dinner.  44  You  see,  Mary,”  said  Mrs.W , 44  Mr. 

W and  myself  want  to  celebrate  this  year, 

for  we  sha’n’t  live  to  see  another  Centennial.” 

44  Dade,  thin,”  observed  the  obliging  Mary, 44  I’m 
right  glad  ye’re  inclined.  But  I didn’t  know  the 
Foorth  of  July  was  any  thing  to  yeez  Americans.” 
44 Nothing  to  us  Americans!”  repeated  Mrs. 

W , in  astonishment. 

44  Sure,  is  it,  thin  ?”  queried  the  perplexed  Mary. 
44 1 knowed  it  was  a great  Irish  day , but  I niver 
supposed  the  Yankees  cared  mooch  about  it  at 
all  at  all.  But  I’m  glad  ye’re  inclined,  ma’am.” 
Mrs.  W smiled  funnily,  but  did  not  explain. 

Carrie  E is  not  a relative  of  Mrs.  W ’s 

Mary,  but  she  has  the  misfortune  to  get  mixed  up 
in  her  quotations  and  twisted  in  her  analogies  so 
often  that  we  tell  her  we  know  some  one  of  her 
ancestors  must  have  been  an  out-and-out  Celt. 

Her  sister  Maria  was  recently  in  trouble,  for 
the  hundredth  time  or  so,  over  the  slight  indispo- 
sition of  her  only  child,  fearing,  as  she  always 
has  done  before  upon  similar  occasions,  that  it 
was  going  to  be  very  ill,  and  she  should  lose  it 
44 1 know  it  is  scarlet  fever  l”  she  sobbed.  44  Oh ! 
what  shall  I do  ? what  shall  I do  ?” 

44  Now  donH  go  through  all  that  again,  Maria !” 
exclaimed  Carrie,  with  ill-ooncealed  impatience 


and  disgust  44  If  Willie  has  had  scarlet  fever 
onoe,  he’s  had  it  forty  times,  and  died  of  it  every 
time.  You  are  always  crying, 4 A sheep ! a sheep  P 
when  there’s  no  sign  of  one  any  where.” 

Joe,  a younger  brother,  who  had  been  reading 
the  newspaper  by  the  window  in  the  comer, 
looked  up  and  observed,  44  That’s  a fact,  Maria. 
And  some  time  a sheep  will  come  and  eat  up 
your  poor  little  wolf,  and  there’ll  be  nobody  to 
tear  the  savage  creature  from  his  innocent  prey.” 

All  at  once  Maria’s  mouth  puckered,  and  she 
burst  into  a hearty  Uugh  at  Carrie’s  absurd  blun- 
der, in  which  Carrie  herself  joined,  remarking, 
44  Well,  I believe  Nell  is  right  It  must  be  that 
I’m  partly  Paddy.  But  there’s  this  about  it,  Mas- 
ter Joe : if  I’m  Paddy,  so  are  you  and  Maria,  and 
one  of  these  days  the  murder  will  out  with  you 
as  well  as  with  me.” 

But  Joe  doesn’t  believe  it  Nor  do  L 

A Columbia  student,  of  Mount  Vernon,  New 
York,  sends  us  the  following  epitaph,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  Winchester  Cathedral: 

In  memory  of 
Thomas  Firroiiaa, 

A Grenadier  in  the  North  Regiment 
Of  Hants  Militia,  who  died  of  a 
Violent  Fever  contracted  by  drinking 
Small  Beer  when  hot  the  12th  of  May, 

1764  Aged  26  Years. 

In  grateful  remembrance  of  whose  universal  good-will 
toward  his  comrades  this  stone  is  placed  here  at  their 
cost,  as  a small  testimony  of  their  regard  and  concern. 

Here  sleeps  in  peace  a Hampshire  Grenadier, 

Who  caught  his  death  from  drinking  cold  email  beer. 
Soldiers,  oe  wise  from  his  untimely  fall. 

And  when  ye're  hot,  drink  strong,  or  none  at  all. 

This  moraorial  being  decayed,  was  restored  by  the 
Officers  of  the  Garrison,  a,d>.  1761. 

An  honest  soldier  never  is  forgot 
Whether  he  die  by  musket  or  oy  pot 

The  manufacturing  city  of  B , in  Maine, 

had  for  many  years  a majority  of  Democratic 
voters,  especially  in  city  elections.  Some  three 
years  ago  the  Republicans  succeeded  in  electing 
a Mayor  and  Council  of  their  own  party.  The 
occupants  of  the  city  almshouse,  ten  or  twelve 
old  dead-heads,  on  hearing  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion, resolved  unanimously  to  leave  their  quar- 
ters, saying, 44  We  won’t  stay  here  under  a Repub- 
lican administration .” 

When  the  people  of  Newport  were  made  happy 
by  Mr.  Norman’s  offer  to  construct  water-works 
for  that  city  upon  certain  terms  mentioned,  which 
included  some  possibilities  of  remuneration  for 
the  outlay  of  money,  a grateful  feeling  was  quick 
to  propose  some  testimonial  in  honor  of  the  ben- 
efactor. A gentleman  proposed  it  should  be  a 
sculptured  work  representing  Moses  smiting  the 
rock  in  the  wilderness  and  the  water  gushing 
forth. 

44 Oh  no,”  said  Miss  M , of  Boston;  44 rath- 

er it  should  be  Pharaoh’s  daughter  drawing  a 
little  prophet  [profit]  from  the  water.” 

Years  ago,  when  the  old  faction  feuds  were  at 
their  height  in  Ireland,  several  Clare  bovs  were 
tried,  and  the  judges  were  taking  a walk  along 
the  banks  of  the  Fergus  before  repairing  to  their 
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respective  courts  the  next  morning.  They  were 
the  late  Baron  Greene  and  the  late  Judge  Cramp- 
ton.  Their  persons  were  unknown  to  a crowd  of 
men  who  were  going  to  Ennis.  When  about  to 
pass  the  judges,  one  of  the  group,  civilly  taking 
off  his  hat,  said, 

“ Maybe,  gentlemen,  ye  were  in  the  court  yes- 
terday ?” 

44  Yes,  my  man,”  replied  Baron  Greene. 

44  And  can  your  honor  tell  us  what  was  done 
to  the  boys  of  the  O’Sbaughnessys  ?” 

44 1 do  not  know,”  answered  the  Baron,  who 
had  tried  the  records ; 44  but  I think  that  gentle- 
man,” indicating  his  brother  judge, 44  may  know 
all  about  them.” 

To  him  the  interrogatory  was  put 

44  They  were  all  acquitted,”  replied  Judge 
Crampton. 

44  Then  by  the  powers,”  shouted  the  country- 
man, 44  they  must  have  had  great  interest  intirely.” 

When  the  crowd  were  lost  in  the  distance,  the 
Baron  jocularly  said, 44  Ah,  Crampton,  how  well 
that  fellow  knew  you  1” 


Few  men  under  a grave  visage  enjoyed  a joke 
more  than  Baron  Greene.  He  often  related  ex- 
cellent anecdotes,  especially  of  Lord  Norbury. 
His  lordship,  when  once  charging  a jury  in  a 
breach-of-promise  case,  noticed  that  the  letters 
of  the  faithless  defendant  had  been  so  long  in 
the  plaintiffs  pocket,  or  so  often  shown  to  her 
sympathizing  friends,  they  were  greatly  frayed 
at  the  folds,  and  almost  in  tatters.  44  Gentle- 
men,” said  Lord  Norbury,  carefully  holding  up 
one  of  the  epistles  to  the  gaze  of  the  jury,  44  it’s 
easy  to  see  these  are  love-letters,  because  they’re 
so  mighty  tender .” 


During  an  assize  at  Tralee  there  was  much 
noise  in  court  The  judges'  crier  called  “Si- 
lence !”  by  the  desire  of  the  Chief  Baron,  but  it 
was  not  attended  with  success.  The  High  Sher- 
iff, who  was  occupied  with  a book,  was  so  en- 
grossed by  itd  pages  he  never  interfered,  until 
aroused  by  the  Chief  Baron  calling  aloud,  44  Mr. 
Sheriff,  if  you  allow  this  great  noise  to  go  on, 
you  will  never  be  able  to  finish  your  novel  in 
quiet” 


44  Til  hear  you,  Sir,  with  mighty  great  pleas- 
ure,” dryly  observed  the  Chief  Baron ; 44  but  you 
must  let  me  take  the  verdict  of  the  jury  first .” 

The  verdict  being  an  acquittal,  the  learned 
barrister  did  not  press  his  observations  on  the 
oourt 

A very  bad  case  of  highway  robbery,  tried 
before  him  on  the  last  day  of  the  Ennis  assizes, 
resulted  in  an  acquittal  The  Chief  Baron  was 
resolved  to  give  the  Clare  jury  a rub  for  their 
verdict  Addressing  the  sheriff,  he  said, 44  Mr. 
Sheriff,  is  there  any  other  indictment  against  this 
innocent  man  ?” 

44  No,  my  lord,”  was  the  reply. 

44  Then  you’ll  greatly  oblige  me  if  you  don’t  let 
him  out  until  I have  half  an  hour’s  start  of  him 
on  my  way  to  Limerick,”  said  the  Chief  Baron. 

A cass  being  referred  for  arbitration  to  two 
barristers  of  great  reputation  for  legal  ability, 
and  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion  they  were  at 
liberty  to  call  in  a third,  who  was  regarded  as 
very  eccentric,  the  names  being  disclosed,  the 
Chief  Baron  said, 44  Let  tins  case  be  referred  to 
two  indifferent  barristers,  with  power  to  call  in  an 
odd  one. 

The  anecdote  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  the  cat, 
in  the  paper  on  Saratoga,  in  the  August  number 
of  the  Magazine,  recalls  to  the  memory  of  a cor- 
respondent a similar  one  which  he  heard  in  his 
youth,  many  years  ago,  and  which  he  has  neter 
seen  in  print.  Thus  he  writes : 

In  Barnstaple,  in  Devonshire,  there  lived  then 
several  families  of  French  origin  or  birth.  Some 
of  them  were  descendants  of  the  Huguenots ; oth- 
ers, of  emigres  during  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion; others,  again,  had  been  partisans  of  the 
consulate  and  empire,  who  preferred  English  rule 
to  the  Bourbons’.  Among  the  latter  was  one 
whom  my  playmates  and  myself  always  address- 
ed, with  quiet  humor,  as  Monsieur  le  Capitaine 
Le  Gallais,  as  he  styled  himself  on  his  cards. 

On  one  occasion  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  caught 
my  companion,  now  a well-known  London  pub- 
lisher, and  myself  endeavoring  to  affix  the  paws 
of  a neighbor’s  cat  into  walnut  shells  by  means 
of  coal-tar.  Puss  was  happily  too  much  for  us, 
and  in  our  struggles  she  left  more  than  one  se- 
vere mark  on  my  face,  and  when  she  seized  a 
finger  of  my  assistant  very  vigorously  in  her  jaws, 
he  immediately  concluded  that  it  was  advisable 
to  leave  her  alone. 

At  this  moment  the  old  captain  approached 
us,  shaking  his  head  in  disapprobation.  After 
administering  us  a few  words  of  reproof,  by  way 
of  palliative  he  told  us,  as  often  was  his  wont, 
an  anecdote  of  his  military  life  or  of  his  favorite 
hero,  the  first  Napoleon. 

The  story  on  this  occasion  was  as  follows : 

44  One  evening,  at  the  hostel  of  St  Nicholas  (I 
think  that  was  the  name),  on  the  Simplon,  on 
our  march  from  France  to  Italy,  I was  appointed 
officer  of  the  guard,  and,  as  such,  had  command 
of  the  sentries  to  the  sleeping-room  of  Napoleon, 
who  passed  one  night  there.  During  the  night 
a noise  like  a struggle  in  his  room  induced  the 
sentry  to  call  me.  Together  we  hastily  entered, 
and  there  we  found  the  hero  of  many  battles 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  in  his  night 
robe,  with  a drawn  sword,  and  very  much  excited 


Another  story  related  of  him  is  his  resisting 
the  appeal  of  a young  barrister  who  was  employ- 
ed m defending  a prisoner.  The  case  for  the 
prosecution  was  not  fully  proved ; there  was  suf- 
ficient doubt  left,  which  the  astute  judge  feared 
the  inexperienced  advocate  might  harden  into 
oertainty  if  allowed  to  address  the  court. 

44 1 merely  wish  to  observe  upon  the  frame  of 
the  indictment,  if  your  lordship  pleases,”  persist- 
ed the  young  lawyer. 
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The  Baron’s  father,  Sir  Jonah  Greene,  had 
been  Recorder  of  Dublin.  When  sentencing  for 
the  tenth  time  a hardened  female  criminal,  he 
said,  44  There  was  no  use  in  committing  her  to  a 
prison  in  this  country ; he  would  transport  her  for 
seven  years ; and  he  hoped  in  a new  country  she 
would  endeavor,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  re- 
gain the  character  she  had  tarnished  by  her  ca- 
reer of  vice  in  this.” 

Having  ceased  his  admonition,  he  was  rather 
taken  aback  by  the  inquiry, 44  Ah,  thin,  plaze  yer 
lordship,  whin  do  we  sail?” 
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Observing  oar  surprise,  he  pointed  to  a cat  on 
the  mantel-piece,  apparently  as  much  frightened 
as  the  Emperor.  He  begged  her  to  be  instant- 
ly removed.  After  a considerable  amount  of 
dodging  and  tumbling  over  sundry  pieces  of  fur- 
niture, in  which  neither  our  shins  nor  our  hands 
escaped  scathless,  we  succeeded  in  ejecting  Tabby 
by  the  window.  After  this  feat  had  been  accom- 
plished, Napoleon  explained  the  cause  of  his  ter- 
ror of  this  interesting  domestic  animal 

44 4 When  a boy,*  said  he, 4 a brother  and  myself 
drove  a cat,  which  had  scratched  me  while  teas- 
ing her,  into  a room,  and  closing  the  door,  we 
unmercifully  flogged  the  poor  creature.  During 
the  castigation  the  animal  sprang  on  my  shoulder, 
and  there  bit  me  with  such  ferocity  that  I believe 
I should  have  been  fatally  injured  had  not  my 
cries  brought  a servant  to  the  rescue.  This  event 
made  such  an  impression  upon  me  that  I would 
as  willingly  afterward  encounter  a lion  as  a cat*  ” 
This  incident  the  captain  assured  me  to  be 
authentic. 

The  following  curious  fable,  “The  Oat  in 
Drink,”  is  from  an  old  and  very  scarce  book,  en- 
titled The  Mute'*  Choice , published  in  1759 : 

THE  CAT  IN  DRINK. 

A fav’rite  Cat  that  long  in  Brewhouse  dwelt, 
Whose  Rage  the  midnight  Race  had  often  felt, 
With  Sovereign  sway  she  ruled,  destroying  each 
That  dared  presume  to  come  within  her  reach; 
Oppressing  those  that  never  did  her  hurt, 

. She  fell  at  last  into  a Tub  of  Wort; 

The  cooler  being  deep,  she  strove  in  vain — 

Nor  art  nor  claws  could  help  her  out  again. 

A venerable  Rat.  with  age  grown  gray, 

Whom  hunger  there  had  driven  out  that  way, 
With  Joy  espied  his  Enemy,  the  Cat, 

Who,  just  expiring,  paddled  round  the  Vat, 

Cried  out,  “ Assist  me  once  in  time  of  Need, 

And  Til  no  more  offend  you  nor  your  Breed; 

You  111  protect,  I make  a solemn  vow. 

If  you’ll  out  condescend  to  help  me  now."  ■ 

The  friendly  Rat,  believing  what  she  said. 

Host  willingly  assisted  with  her  aid, 

And  safely  brought  the  dreary  Traitor  out, 

But  little  dreaming  what  would  come  about 
The  perjured  Cat  with  rage  began  to  tear 
The  faithful  friend  that  had  delivered  her. 

44  Oh,”  cried  the  Rat,  “ how  can  you  use  me  thus, 

I that  have  saved  your  life  ? Oh,  barb’rous  Puss, 
Remember  how  you  made  a solemn  Yowl 
Think  but  on  that:  In  Pity  spare  me  now.” 

Her  answer  was,  “I  have  no  time  to  think; 

If  I said  so,  *twas  when  I was  In  Drink.” 


In  the  44  History  of  the  Munster  Circuit,”  now 
in  course  of  publication  in  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine , is  this  neat  anecdote,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished, containing  a witty  retort  upon  Curran.  A 
famous  inn  in  Limerick  in  his  day  was  the  old 
hostel  called  the  41  Gridiron.”  The  landlady  was 
Honor  O’Loghlan,  famous  for  her  quickness  at 
repartee.  Happening  to  enter  the  bar-room  after 
dinner,  Curran  proposed  her  health.  41 1 give  you, 
gentlemen,”  he  said, 44  Honor  and  Honesty.” 

Possibly  the  worthy  landlady  did  not  feel  com- 
plimented, for  she  readily  rejoined, 44  Your  absent 
friends,  Mr.  Curran.” 

Elder  Thomas  Jefferson  Shores  is  pastor  of 
the  JTirst  Colored  Baptist  Missionary  Church  at 
Cairo,  Illinois,  and  he  44  speaks  right  out  in  meet- 
in*  ” if  the  proprieties  are  not  strictly  observed. 
During  a recent  Sunday  evening  service  a very 
large  colored  brother  left  the  church,  his  boots 
squeaking  loudly  as  he  strode  out  Just  as  he 
reached  the  door,  Elder  Shores  stopped  him  a 


moment  and  said, 44  Good-by,  brother.  Wet  your 
boots  before  you  return .” 

The  elder  might  repeat  that  admonition  with 
a high  degree  of  advantage  to  many  church-goers 
of  lighter  tint,  who  make  more  noise  with  their 
boots  than  they  do  with  their  brains. 

Some  years  ago  a minister  was  called  in  to  see 
a man  who  was  very  ill  After  finishing  his 
visit  as  be  was  leaving  the  house  he  said  to  the 
man’s  wife,  44  My  good  woman,  do  you  not  go  to 
any  church  at  ail  ?” 

44  Oh  yes,  Sir,  we  gang  to  the  Barony  Kirk.” 

44  Then  why  in  the  world  did  you  send  for  me  t 
Why  didn’t  you  send  for  Dr.  Macleod  ?” 

44  Na,  na,  Sir,  ’deed  no;  we  wadna  risk  Atm. 
Do  ye  no  ken  it’s  a dangerous  case  o’  typhus  ?” 

Judge  W , of  F , loves  a good  joke  as 

well  as  a good  dinner,  but  can  appear  as  dignified 
as  any  Chief  Justice  who  ever  sat  on  the  King’s 

Bench.  Judge  W was  one  day  returning  from 

court  alone,  when  an  Irishman  asked  to  ride.  The 
judge  stopped,  and  sternly  looking  him  over,  said, 

44 1 don’t  know  about  that.  I’m  rather  particular 
about  the  company  I keep.” 

44  Faith,  and  I'm  not  /”  said  Patrick,  beginning 
at  once  to  climb  into  the  carriage. 

i — 

Thus  writes  to  the  Drawer  an  old  correspondent 
at  Indianapolis,  Indiana : 

How  sad  is  the  thought  that  this  is  a mutable 
world,  constantly  changing  as  time  rolls  on  1 An 
instance  of  sad  change  related  to  me  last  week, 
while  on  the  cars  going  from  here  eastward, 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  and  Tm  sure  would  to 
yours,  and  to  your  hundreds  of  thousands  of  read- 
ers, if  you  and  they  could  have  been  present  and 
heard  the  heart-rending  tones  in  which  the  inci- 
dent was  related.  It  was  an  old,  old  man,  who  had 
passed  through  the  years  of  innocent  childhood, 
had  encountered  the  temptations  by  which  youth 
is  surrounded,  hod  reached  the  high  pinnacle  of 
vigorous  manhood,  and  who  was  now  on  the 
downward  side  of  life,  in  a few  short  years  to 
meet  the  last  great  change  that  comes  to  all  of 
humankind,  who  leaned  over  the  back  of  the  seat 
in  front  of  me  and  inquired, 

44  Stranger,  do  you  live  in  Inginopolis  ?”  to  which 
I replied  that  I did.  44  Ther’s  been  a right  heap 
of  change  in  that  ther  town  eence  I lived  ther.  I 
don’t  live  ther  now.”  A pause  long  enough  to 
let  the  sad  recollections  swelling  within  the  old 
man’s  bosom  come  to  the  surface.  44  You  know 
whar  the  depo  is  in  Inginopolis,  don’t  you  ?”  I 
admitted  my  knowledge  of  its  location.  “ Wa’al, 
right  whar  that  depo  is  now,  Mr.  — had  a lot. 

You  don’t  know  Mr. , do  you  tn  As  I had 

not  the  honor  of  Mr. ’•  acquaintance,  I mid 

so.  44  Wa’al,  Mr. hired  me  to  dig  a well  on 

that  ther  lot — that  was  in  eighteen  forty-three, 
when  I lived  thei^— and  about  noon  he  came 
down  whar  we  wer  diggin’  thet  well,  and  he  ifcas 
so  pleased  with  the  way  we  wer  doin’  it  that  he 
gave  me  a fippenny-bit*,  and  told  me  to  treat 
the  boys.  Wa’al,  I went  and  got  a whole  quart 
of  whiskey  for  that  ther  fippenny-bit,  and  it  lasted 
us  all  the  afternoon,  me  and  the  two  men  that 
was  a-helpin’  me— all  we  wanted  to  drink  for  a 
fippenny-bit  This  morain’  when  I went  into  that 


* Six  and  a quarter  centa 
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ther  town  I went  and  got  a drink  of  whiskey,  and 
they  charged  me  ten  cents  for  it!  Ten  cents  for 
jist  one  drink  l I tell  you,  stranger,  ther’s  been 
a right  heap  of  change  in  that  town  of  Ingin- 
opous  sence  I lived  ther.** 

▲ TURKISH  JOKER.— {Concluded.) 

The  Hodja,  being  at  a wedding  in  old  clothes, 
found  himself  treated  with  very  little  attention. 
Hereupon  he  left,  hastened  home  to  put  on  his 
pelisse,  and  returned.  Thus  adorned,  he  had 
scarcely  appeared  at  the  door  when  he  was  re- 
spectfully solicited  to  be  seated  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  was  overwhelmed  with  politeness. 
Upon  this  he  held  open  the  sleeves  of  his  pelisse, 
and  said,  “ Be  so  good  as  to  give  my  pelisse  some 
dinner.”  The  guests  stared  at  each  other,  and 
then  inquired  what  he  meant  “ My  pelisse  has 
received  the  civilities  of  the  occasion,”  was  the 
answer;  “ it  ought  to  have  some  of  the  solid  com- 
fort too.” 

The  Hodja  was  once  inquiring  for  news  of  an 
ass  that  he  had  lost,  when  some  one  said, 44 1 saw 
him  at  such  a place.  He  is  judge  there.” 

44 1 don’t  wonder  at  it,”  said  the  Hodja : 44  he 
was  always  turning  his  ears  toward  me  when  I 
was  teaching.” 

Thk  Hodja  once  put  three  plums  on  a great 
wooden  tray,  and  carried  them  to  the  Bey  as  a 
present  As  he  went,  the  plums  trundled  about 
on  the  tray  one  after  another,  at  which  the  Hodja 
said,  44  Stop  playing  with  each  other  in  that  way, 
or  I’ll  eat  you  l”  As  they  did  not  stop,  the  Hodja 
ate  two  of  them,  and  carried  the  third  to  the  Bey, 
who  was  much  amused  at  the  present,  and  gave 
the  Hodja  a handful  of  aspers.  Some  time  after- 
ward the  Hodja  took  some  beets,  and  was  carry- 
ing them  to  the  Bey  as  another  present,  when 
some  one  met  him,  and  finding  what  he  was  do- 
ing, recommended  figs  as  likely  to  be  more  agree- 
able. The  Hodja,  upon  this,  went  back  home 
and  got  some  figs ; but  the  Bey,  being  at  the  mo- 
ment much  occupied,  was  irritated,  and  threw  the 
figs  at  the  Hodja’s  head.  At  every  fig  that  hit 
him  in  the  face  the  Hodja  returned  thanks  to  the 
Bey. 

44  What  are  you  thanking  me  for  ?”  inquired 
the  angry  dignitary. 

44  For  not  hitting  me  with  the  beets  which  I 
was  first  going  to  bring,”  said  the  Hodja ; 44  for 
if  I had  done  that,  I should  have  got  my  head 
broken.” 

0x«  evening  the  Hodja’s  wife,  having  washed, 
his  caftan,  hung  it  out  in  the  garden.  The  Hodja 
thought  it  was  a man  out  there  with  his  arms 
stretched  out,  and  calling  for  his  bow  and  arrows, 
he  drove  an  arrow  through  the  caftan,  and  shut- 
ting the  door,  went  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  he 
found  he  had  shot  his  own  caftan ; upon  which 
he  said,  44  0 Allah ! I thank  Thee  that  I was  not 
inside  it  at  the  time,  or  I should  have  been  dead 
long  before  this.” 

Once  the  Hodja  caused  a goose  to  be  cooked, 
and  was  carrying  it  to  the  Sultan ; but  becoming 
hungry  by  the  way,  he  pulled  off  one  of  the  legs 
and  ate  it.  Having  come  before  the  Sultan,  he 
made  offering  of  his  goose.  But  Timour  per- 
ceived what  had  happened,  and  being  angry,  he 


said  within  himself, 44  This  Hodja  is  making  sport 
of  me.”  Then  he  asked, 

44  What  has  become  of  the  creature’s  leg?” 

44  In  this  country,”  answered  the  Hodja,  44  the 
geese  have  only  one  leg.  If  you  don’t  believe 
me,  just  see  that  flock  of  geese  over  there  by  the 
fountain.” 

And  sure  enough  they  were  all  standing  on 
one  leg.  But  Timour  immediately  ordered  a 
drummer  to  beat  a flourish  on  his  drum,  on  which 
the  startled  geese  put  down  their  other  legs. 

“There,”  said  Timour,  “they  have  two  legs 
now.” 

44  Oh  yes,”  said  the  Hodja ; 44  beating  enough 
would  make  you  go  on  four !” 

The  Hodja  having  been  made  a judge,  there 
came  two  men  before  him  one  day. 

“ This  man,”  said  one, 44  bit  my  ear.” 

“ I did  not,”  said  the  other ; 44  he  bit  it  himself.” 

44  Go  away  for  a few  minutes,”  said  the  Hodja, 
44  and  when  you  come  back  I will  give  judgment.” 

They  went,  and  the  Hodja  proceeded  to  shut 
himself  up  and  to  try  if  he  could  bite  his  ear. 
As  he  whirled  round  in  this  enterprise,  he  tripped 
and  fell,  cutting  his  head ; on  which  he  bandaged 
it  and  returned  to  the  bench.  The  parties  to  the 
complaint  re-appeared,  when  the  Hodja  decided 
as  follows : 

44  It  is  considered  by  the  Court  not  only  that  a 
man  can  bite  his  own  ear,  but  that  he  can  fall 
down  and  cut  his  head  open  while  he  is  doing  it” 

Once  when  the  Hodja  was  going  out  to  his 
school,  attended  by  his  mollahs  (t. «.,  pupils),  he 
thought  proper  to  ride  first,  mounted  with  his 
face  to  his  ass’s  tail. 

44  But  why,  0 Hodja,”  they  asked  him, 44  do  you 
ride  backward  in  that  way  ?” 

44  If  I should  ride  in  the  usual  manner,”  he  ex- 
plained, 44 1 should  turn  my  back  to  you ; and  if 
you  should  ride  before  me,  you  would  turn  your 
backs  to  me.  The  most  elegnBi  way  is  to  do 
this.”  

Ons  night  a thief  got  into  the  house ; and  when 
his  wife  waked  him  and  told  him  of  it,  he  said, 
44  Be  still ; if  it  please  God  that  he  finds  some- 
thing, I will  get  up  and  take  it  away  from  him.” 

This  story  has  been  told  of  44  an  old  French- 
man and,  at  any  rate,  wherever  or  how  often 
soever  it  happened,  it  is  simply  a variation  on  the 
ancient  Latin  maxim  that  the  penniless  traveler 
will  sing  (read  44  joke”)  among  thieves. 

Onk  day  the  water  failed  the  Hodja  for  com- 
pleting his  ablutions  just  at  the  hour  of  prayer. 
He  proceeded  to  pray,  standing  with  one  leg 
drawn  up,  like  a goose. 

44  Why  do  you  do  that?”  some  one  asked  him. 

“That  leg  has  not  had  the  ablution,”  was  the 
reply. 

Thk  Hodja  owned  an  ox  with  such  nice  broad 
horns  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  to  sit  be- 
tween them.  Every  time  that  his  master. saw 
him  with  the  other  cattle  he  said  to  himself,  44 1 
should  like  to  sit  between  his  horns !”  One  day 
he  found  the  beast  lying  down.  “Now  is  my 
time !”  he  said  to  himself,  and  he  gave  a jump 
and  seated  himself  accordingly.  The  ox  sprang 
up  and  tossed  off  the  Hodja,  who  fell  with  such 
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a shock  that  he  was  stunned,  and  only  recovered 
hia  consciousness  after  a long  time.  Finding 
his  wife  standing  over  him  all  in  tears,  he  said, 
44  Stop  your  crying,  wife ; I got  hurt,  but  I had 
my  own  way.” 

Once,  when  the  Hodja  was  sick,  some  women 
came  to  inquire  after  his  health. 

“We  all  depend  upon  God,”  piously  observed 
one  of  them.  41  If  you  should  die,  how  would  you 
liked  to  be  mourned  for  ?” 

“ As  for  one,”  answered  the  sick  man, 41  who 
was  always  being  asked  questions  that  he  couldn’t 
answer.” 

Whenever  the  Hodja  brought  home  some  liver, 
his  wife  appeared  pleased ; but  at  supper-time 
there  was  never  any  thing  except  dry  bread. 

“ Wife,”  said  he  one  day,  “ I bring  home  some 
liver  every  day — where  does  it  all  go  to  ?” 

44  The  cat  steals  it,”  was  the  answer. 

Having  to  go  out  shortly  afterward,  the  Hodja 
ostentatiously  took  the  trouble  to  lock  up  his  axe 
in  a chest 

44  What  are  you  afraid  of  about  the  axe  ?”  ask- 
ed his  wife. 

44  Of  the  cat,”  was  the  reply. 

44  What  has  the  cat  to  do  with  your  axe  f ” 

44  If  the  cat  is  so  hungry  after  two  aspers’  worth 
of  liver,  Bhe  certainly  will  be  after  an  axe  that 
cost  forty  aspers.” 

The  Hodja  and  his  wife  were  one  day  washing 
their  linen  at  a pooL  While  they  were  busy  with 
their  soap  and  water,  down  came  a crow  and  car- 
ried off  the  soap. 

44  Oh,  husband,”  cried  out  the  wife, 44  come  I a 
crow  has  carried  off  the  soap !” 

44 Hush,  wife,”  said  he;  “that’s  nothing.  Let 
him  wash  himself ; it  will  take  more  to  whiten 
him  than  the  clothes  1” 

A certain  peasant  visited  the  Hodja  one  day, 
and  presented  him  with  a hare.  The  giver  was 
treated  with  great  consideration,  and  a soup  was 
made  of  the  hare. 

Next  week  the  peasant  came  again. 

44  Who  are  you  ?” 

44 1 am  the  man  who  gave  you  the  hare.” 

44  Oh  yes and  he  was  again  well  received. 

Some  time  afterward  came  several  persons,  and 
demanded  hospitality. 

44  Who  are  you  ?” 

44  We  are  the  neighbors  of  the  man  who  gave 
you  the  hare.” 

“Oh  yes;  you  are  welcome;”  and  they  also 
were  well  received. 

Not  long  after  this  appeared  quite  a troop  of 
people. 

“ Who  are  you  ?” 

“ We  are  the  neighbors  of  the  neighbors  of  the 
man  who  gave  you  the  hare.” 

44  Oh  yes ; you  are  welcome.” 

So  they  were  shown  in,  and  the  Hodja  present- 
ly set  before  each  of  them  a cup  of  clear  water. 

44  The  man’s  a fool,”  they  said,  upon  beholding 
such  an  entertainment  as  that. 

But  the  Hodja  answered, 44  This  is  the  sauce  of 
the  sauce  of  the  hare.” 

One  of  the  Hodja’s  pupils  was  a black  man 
named  Hammad.  One  day  some  ink  had  been 


spilled  on  the  Hodja,  who  was  asked  what  it  was, 
and  explained,  “ Hammad  was  late  for  the  lesson, 
and  he  ran  so  fast  that  he  got  into  a heat,  and 
his  sweat  fell  on  me,” 

A traveler  was  lodging  with  the  Hodja  one 
night  At  bed-time  the  host,  having  lain  down, 
immediately  blew  out  the  light 

44  The  lamp  is  at  your  right  hand,”  said  the 
traveler ; 44  pass  it  to  me,  so  that  I may  light  it 
again.” 

44  Are  you  crazy  ? ” said  the  Hodja.  44  How  can 
I see  which  is  the  right  hand  in  the  dark  ?” 

This  story,  if  it  is  not  told  of  an  Irishman, 
should  be ; it  is  a perfect 44  bull” 

The  Hodja's  wife  set  out  one  day  to  play  a 
trick  on  him  by  setting  before  him  some  very  hot 
soup.  Forgetting  what  she  was  about,  however, 
she  took  a mouthful  herself,  and  burned  her 
mouth  so  smartly  that  the  tears  ran  out  of  her  eyes. 

44  What’s  the  matter,  wife  ?”  asked  the  Hodja ; 
“ was  the  soup  too  hot  ?” 

44  No,  my  lord,”  she  said ; “ I was  crying  be- 
cause I happened  to  remember  how  fond  my  late 
father  used  to  be  of  soup.” 

The  Hodja,  not  doubting  what  she  said,  took  a 
mouthful  of  the  soup,  burned  his  mouth,  and  be- 
gan to  shed  tears  in  his  turn. 

44  What’s  the  matter?”  said  his  wife. 

“I’m  crying  because  that  cursed  father  of 
yours  did  not  take  you  with  him  when  he  died.” 

Precisely  the  same  story,  with  unimportant 
substitutions,  is  told  of  two  Indians  and  some 
red  pepper. 

One  day  the  Hodja  went  to  draw  water,  from 
the  well,  and  saw  the  reflection  of  the  moon  down 
in  the  well,  as  if  she  had  fallen  in.  44  She  must 
be  fished  out  at  once,”  he  said  to  himself;  and 
fastening  a hook  to  a cord,  he  let  it  down  to 
catch  the  moon.  The  hook  caught  on  a stone, 
he  pulled,  the  cord  broke,  and  he  fell  over  back- 
ward ; but  seeing  the  moon  all  right  in  the  sky, 
he  said,  44  Thanks  and  praises  to  God ! I have 
hurt  me,  but  the  moon  is  put  back,  at  any  rate.” 

One  day  the  Hodja  had  climbed  up  into  a 
man’s  apricot-tree,  when  the  owner  came  by  and 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing  up  there. 

44  Don’t  you  see  that  I am  a nightingale  ?”  an- 
swered the  Hodja ; 44  I’m  singing.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  other;  “sing  away, 
then ; let’s  hear  you.” 

So  the  Hodja  began  to  sing. 

44  That’s  a lovely  warble  indeed,”  said  the  gar- 
dener, laughing  heartily. 

“Well,”  replied  the  Hodja,  “that’s  the  way 
they  sing  when  they  begin.” 

Ant>  the  Turkish  treatise  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Nasr-Eddin  Hodja  ends  with  the  follow, 
ing  devout  words : 44  Thus  we  see  that  the  Hodja 
was  learned  in  every  science  and  accomplished  in 
all  manner  of  witty  devices.  He  instructed  with 
his  teachings  every  one  who  required  it  of  him. 
At  times  his  discourse  was  incomprehensible,  be- 
cause sometimes  in  the  midst  of  his  teaching 
God  inspired  him  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
revelations.  He  was  truly  a wise  man.  May  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord  be  upon  him — His  mercy  and 
His  protection  I” 
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For  my  love  she  is  married  and  gone  far  away- 
0 iero — 

My  love  she  is  married  and  gone  far  away. 

Her  lips  were  red  as  coral,  her  hair  was  soft  an 
brown ; 

Her  voice  was  like  the  birds’  songs  before  the  su 
goes  down. 

I hear  it  through  the  silence  of  heavy  night  an 
day, 

Though  my  love  she  is  married  and  gone  fa 
away — 

O iero — 

My  love  she  is  married  and  gone  far  away. 

( The  dfirt  frame  is  heard  beginning  again 
Magnus  starts  and  listens. 

MAGNUS. 

Is  it  the  song  of  winds  anti  waters, 

Or  of  the  voice  of  the  ocean-daughters 


The  last  musical  phrase  is  an  echo  of  Magnus's 
song.  He  repeats  it  from  his  hiding-pL «$et  on 
i ckich  the  music  stops  c vnfuscdly,  and  the,  tea- 
maids  begin  searching  for  their  sail-skins.  The 

youngest  sister,  Morn  a.  who  can  not  find  hers, 
goes  about  'wringing  her  hands  and  singing  the 
same  tune , with  sorrowful  expression. 

Horn  a. 

I search  for  ray  seal  skin  over  the  sand. 

Half  on  ocean  and  half  on  land, 

8inging  mournfully  as  I go — 

Where  is  my  seal-skin — 0 iero  l 

Magnus  again  echoes  14  0 iero" — upon  which  the 
seven  sea -maids  vanish — and  six  seals  are 
sunmmtng  away  from  behind  the  rock  into  the 
far-away  sea. 

MAGNUS  (advancing  with  a bewildered  air) 


Dream  of  the  night,  if  a dream  it  be — 

Stay,  oh  6tay,  lovely  maids  of  the  sea ! 

My  eyes  are  dazzled,  my  heart  beats  fast ; 

[ He  kicks  his  foot  against  something,  which 
he  picks  up  and  examines  ctirefutty. 
What  is  this  that  the  wave  has  cast 
At  my  very  feet?  A seal-skin  fair? 

morn  a ( behind  the  scenes). 

Where  is  my  seal-skin,  where,  0 where  ? 
[Magnus  hastily  hides  the  stalskin  in  his 
breast,  and  crouches  down  again  bend 
the  rock , snatching. 

Enter  Morn  a,  weeping  and  wringing  her  hands 

Lost!  lost!  lost! 

O the  dance  on  the  fatal  coast  * 

0 my  father  and  O my  mother ! 

0 my  dearest  sisters  and  brother ! 


That  once  a year  upon  Midsummer-night 
Come  to  dunce  on  the  sea-sand  white, 

Clad  in  their  seal-skins  soft,  and  fair  ? 
Which  if  they  lose— 0 deep  despair ! 

They  can  never  return  to  the  sea. — 

Hush  ! — I behold  them.  How  fair  they  be  ! 

He  hides  behmi  a rock:  Enter  seven  sea-maids  y 
one  ( Morn  A)  being  distinguished  by  very  long  yel- 
low hair.  They  take  off  their  sealskin  raises, 
lay  them  in  a heap)  and  join  hand  in  hand,  sing- 
ing— 

Dance  we,  dance  we,  over  the  strand, 

Half  on  ocean  and  half  on  land. 

Dance  we  merrily  as  we  go, 

Mimicking  mortals — O iero. 

8ing  we,  sing  we,  all  through  the  night, 
Under  the  dreamy  moonshine  white, 

Till  morning  glimmers,  and  then  We  go — 
Plunge  into  ocean — 0 iero. 


MAGNUS  AND  MORN  A. 


I have  a heart  so  true  and  warm ; 

Hide  thou  in  it  from  every  storm ! 

[Morn a hesitates  , then  allows  him  to 
lead  lur  forward. 

LH'FT. 

M AGNUS. 

Lovely  lady  from  over  the  sea. 

Come  to  me,  O come  to  me ; 

Beautiful  lady,  have  no  fear ; 

I am  here, 

l will  serve  thee,  T will  defend  thee. 


0 my  palace  beneath  the  sea ! 

0 my  life  so  merry  and  free ! 

Lost!  lost!  lost! 

[Magnus  comes  forward.  She  tries  to 
escape^  but  he  gently  inter  certs  her. 
Site  sinks  dotm  on  the  Sana,  hiding 
her  face  in  her  hair. 

MAGNUS. 

Who  art  thou  ? 

MORNA. 

No  one. 


I will  work  for  thee,  1 will  tend  thee  : 
Lovely  lady  from  over  the  sea, 

Come  to  me. 

MOftNA. 

Fisherman  with  the  gentle  eyes, 

Do  not  despise  roe,  do  not  despise. 

I have  lost  my  father  and  mother, 
Sifters  and  brother ; 

I am  lonely,  sad,  and  forsaken. 

My  heart  is  broken,  my  seal-skin  taken 
I can  never  return  to  the  sea ; 

Woe  is  me! 

BOTH. 

I will  serve  thee,  I will  defend  thee, 

1 will  work  for  thee,  I will  tend  thee ; 
He  will  serve  me*  he  will  defend  me. 
He  will  work  for  met  he  will  tend  me 


MAGNUS. 

Nay,  declare 

Thy  name  and  race,  0 thou  fairest  fair! 

1 how  at  thy  feet  upon  humble  knee, 

I will  not  harm — I will  worship  thee. 

[/$Ar  puts  back  her  hair , and  looks  stead- 
ily at  him  ; then  stretches  out  a hand, 
which  he  kisses  passionately. 

MAGNUS. 

The  sea  is  wild,  the  night  is  cold, 

Come  with  roe  to  my  mother  old — 

Old  and  feeble,  but  kind  and  dear ; 

Come  to  my  mother : have  no  fear. 

(iSftr  took t up  comforted, 

MAGNUS  (impetuously), 

I have  a cottage  xrnall  and  poor ; 

Come  like  sunshine  in  at  the  door ! 
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MAGNUS. 

Beautiful  lady  from  over  the  sea, 

0 come  to  me. 

MORN A. 

I can  never  return  to  the  sea — 

1 come  to  thee.  [Scene  closes. 

Scene  IL 

Interior  of  a fisherman's  cottage.  Fea,  an  old 
woman,  sits  knitting.  Morna,  dre&ed  like  a 
fisherman's  wife , rocks  the  cradle  with  one  child 
in  it ; an  elder  bog  lies  asleep  on  the  floor  beside 


Sleep,  my  baby,  beside  the  fire, 

Sleep,  child,  sleep ; 

Winds  are  wailing,  nigher  and  nigher, 
Waves  are  rising,  higher  and  higher, 

Sleep,  child,  sleep ; 

While  thy  father,  out  on  the  sea, 

Toils  all  night  for  thee  and  me. 

m. 

While  thy  father,  out  on  the  sea, 

Toils  all  night  for  her  and  thee. 

MORNA. 

Sleep,  my  baby,  content  and  blest, 

Sleep,  child,  sleep; 

Whether  the  heart  in  thy  mother's  breast 
Be  light  or  heavy — so  best  1 so  best  1 
Sleep,  child,  sleep ; 

While  thy  father,  out  on  the  sea, 

Toils  all  night  for  thee  and  me. 

FEA. 

While  thy  father,  out  on  the  sea, 

Toils  all  night  for  her  and  thee. 

Interlude  of  soft  music , during  which  Fea  drops 
asleep.  Then  is  heard  the  same  mysterious  elfin 
tune  as  in  Scene  I Morna  springs  up  and 
listens. 

MORNA. 

Seven  long  years  have  I left  my  home, 

Down  in  the  depth  of  the  ocean  foam ; 

Still,  oh  still,  come  my  sisters  sweet, 

Across  the  waves  on  their  silvery  feet. 

Once  a year,  upon  Midsummer-night, 

I see  them  all  in  the  moonshine  white ; 

I hear  them  dance  unto  music  low — 

I hear,  I hear,  but  I can  not  go. 

listens 

Is  it  the  wail  of  the  wind  I hear  ? 

Or  is  it  your  voices,  sisters  dear  ? 

[A  gust  of  wind  suddenly  bursts  the  door 
open , and  six  white  figures  are  seen 
mere  in  llte  moonlight: 

CHORUS. 

Sister,  sister,  here  we  stand ; 

Wo  have  left  the  bright  sea  for  the  dreary  land ; 
We  have  come  from  the  deep  to  our  sister  sweet, 
And  we  gaze  and  gaze,  but  can  not  meet. 

[Morna  rushes  to  the  doorway , and  makes 
desperate  efforts  to  induce  them  to  cross 
it , but  they  always  shrink  back. 
chorus. 

Sister,  sister,  here  we  stand ; 

Only  an  innocent  mortal  hand 
Can  lead  us  over  thy  threshold  stone. 

Sister,  give  us  thy  little  one. 

After  some  hesitation,  Morna  fetches  the  elder  child , 
who  leads  the  first  sea-maid  across  the  door-stone. 
The  rest  follow , and  burst  into  a wild  dance , with 


mysterious  elfin  lights  flittina  about  on  the  cottage 
floor.  Fea  wakes  up,  and  looks  on  horrified  ; 
theh  drops  on  her  knees  with  a shriek.  Immedi- 
ately the  six  sea-maids  vanish  through  the  door , 
which  closes  with  a blast  of  wind,  and  the  cottage 
is  left  in  darkness. 

FEA. 

Where  art  thou,  witch-wife  ? 

MORNA. 

Mother  dear, 

Be  patient — there  is  naught  to  fear. 

Gone — all  are  gone ! and  I left  here. 

[She  sobs,  and  sinks  into  an  attitude  of 
deep  despair.  Fia  stands  over  her, 
with  a threatening  aspect. 

FEA. 

Accursed  be  the  fatal  day 

When  Magnus  found  thee  in  the  bay. 

Cursed  the  hour  throughout  his  life, 

When  thee  he  took  for  wedded  wife. 

Cursed  thy  children  twain — and  thee, 

For  thou  didst  lure  my  child  from  me. 

MORNA. 

i Pity  and  pardon  ! 

| FEA. 

Never ! Go — 

Go  back  to  the  sea-depths. 

MORNA. 

Would  ’twere  so ! 

Would  I could  take  my  babes  and  fly ! 

Would  I could  die! — but  I can  not  die; 

I must  live  and  suffer,  live  and  weep : 

Ah,  sleep,  my  little  one — sleep,  sleep,  sleep  ! 
[<Sfo  takes  the  child  out  of  the  cradle  and 
sits  rocking  it  on  her  breast , Fea  watch- 
ing her. 

fea  (Song). 

When  we  are  young  our  boys  are  sweet, 

They  climb  our  knees  and  lie  at  our  feet ; 

When  we  are  old  they  are  hard  to  please. 

Cold  as  the  rock  and  wild  os  the  breeze ; 

They  kiss  us  kindly  and  speak  us  fair, 

But  we  know  their  hearts  are  otherwhere. 

Oh,  my  son's  my  son  till  he  gets  him  a wife, 
But  my  daughter's  my  daughter  all  her  life. 

When  we  are  young  our  days  are  bright, 

And  full  of  hope  from  morn  till  night ; 

When  we  are  old  we  sit  alone, 

And  think  of  pleasant  days  long  gone, 

When  the  house  was  full  of  the  children's  noise. 
The  willful  girls  and  the  naughty  boys. 

Oh,  my  son's  my  son  till  he  gets  him  a wife, 
But  my  daughter's  my  daughter  all  her  life. 

morna  ( advancing  timidly). 

And  all  my  life  I’ll  try  to  be, 

Mother,  a daughter  unto  thee. 

[Fea  turns  angrily  away.  Magnus  is 
heard  without — singing . 

MAGNUS. 

0 the  fisherman's  life  is  a life  for  a king ; 

Yea  ho,  my  jolly  boys,  pull  together ! 

When  thro’  the  taut  ropes  the  winds  whistle  and 
sing, 

The  moon  is  up  and  we'll  get  good  weather. 

[He  enters,  but  stops  suddenly  in  dismay 
at  the  looks  of  the  two  women. 

MAGNUS. 

So  sad  ? So  fierce  ? My  darling  wife  ? 
Mother — the  comfort  of  my  life ! 
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MAGNUS. 


My  love  l {hurriedly  concealing  the  sealskin  as 
Morn  a appears). 

The  night  \s  wild. 

Sleep  like  the  children — sleep,  dear  child. 
[He  tenderly  leads  her  away  ; then  returns 
to  his  place,  takes  out  the  sealskin  and 
looks  at  it. 

Who  knows  what  misery  dawn  may  bring  ? 
Where  can  I hide  this  accursed  thing  ? 
What  grave  is  deep  enough  ? What  spot 
So  safe  from  her  eye  that  she  finds  it  not  ? 
Ha!— 

[He  discovers  a hole  in  the  thatch,  in  which 
he. carefully  hides  the  sealskin. 

There  let  it  bide— there  let  it  bide ! 

Now — slip  our  moorings  with  the  tide ! 

Song  (magnus). 

The  maid  that  deceived  me  was  fatal  and  fair, 
With  the  curl  on  her  lip  and  her  arrogant  air; 
The  wife  I deceive  is  as  tender  and  true 
As  the  grass  on  the  mountain-slope  covered  with 
dew. 

Ah ! many  a storm  Love  can  safely  outride, 

But  a secret  at  home  is  like  rocks  under  tide. 
The  maid  that  forsook  me  was  cruel  and  cold  ; 
She  cared  not  for  love,  she  cared  only  for  gold. 
The  wife  of  my  bosom  is  simple  and  mild, 

With  the  heart  of  a woman,  the  smile  of  a child. 
Ah ! many  a storm  Love  can  safely  outride, 

Bat  a secret  at  home  is  like  rocks  under  tide. 

[He  goes  out . Scene  closes. 

Scene  III. 

Outside  a fisherman's  cottage  on  the  seashore.  Pro - 
jecting  rock  and  view  of  distant  sea.  Magnus 
sits  mending  nets . Morna  goes  in  and  out  with 
the  children  ; then  leaves  them  and  stands  gating 
dreamily  out  across  the  sea.  Fea,  entering  from 
cottage , points  her  out  to  Magnus,  who  calls  her 
sharply. 

MAGNUS. 

Morna! 


MORNA. 


Ay,  husband. 

MAGNUS. 

What  dost  see  ? 

MORNA. 

Nothing.  They  all  are  gone  from  me. 

stands  as  if  in  a dream — and  then 
begins  singing. 

Song  (morna). 

Down  in  the  deep,  up  in  the  sky, 

I see  them  always,  far  or  nigh. 

And  I shall  see  them  till  I die— 

The  old  familiar  faces. 

They  may  have  long  forgotten  mine — < 

But  I remember,  every  line, 

The  old  familiar  faces. 

Ah ! nothing  e’er  replaces 
The  old  familiar  faces. 

And  all  day  long,  so  close  and  near, 

As  in  a mystic  dream  I hear 
Their  gentle  accents  kind  and  dear — 

The  old  familiar  voices. 

They  have  no  sound  that  I can  reach — 

But  silence  sweeter  is  than  speech ; 

The  old  familiar  voices  1 
Nothing  my  heart  rejoices 
Like  the  old  familiar  voices. 


magnus  {bitterly). 

No  time  for  idling  or  regret — 

The  wind  is  fair — the  sails  are  set — 

There — take  my  task  till  I return — 

[ Throwing  her  the  nets. 
Mourn  not.  A good  wife  need  not  mourn. 
Go,  tend  the  children — mind  the  house — 
Women  should  work— and  men  carouse. 

[Sings. 

A fisherman’s  life  is  a life  for  a king ; 

Ho,  my  jolly  boys,  pull  together. — 
[Stops,  seeing  enter  a marriage  procession 
— the  bride  on  horseback,  lea;  and  fol- 
lowed by  a confused  crowd  of  fisher- 
men, girls,  etc. 

CHORUS. 

Drink,  my  jolly  boys,  drink  and  be  merry, 

Bonnie  the  bride  is,  and  brown  as  a berry; 

Soft  are  her  lips  and  sweet  as  red  clover, 

Drink  and  be  merry,  lads,  half  seas  over. 

magnus  {clinking  glasses  with  the  bridegroom). 
Drink,  my  jolly  boys,  drink  with  discerning, 
Wedlock’s  a lane  where  there  is  no  turning; 
Never  was  owl  more  blind  than  a lover, 

Drink  and  be  merry,  lads,  half  seas  over. 

Chorus — Drink,  my  jolly  boys. 
morna  {to  the  bride). 

Live  and  be  happy,  lass ! Ah,  one  remembers 
How  the  fire  blazed  that  is  now  black  embers  ! 
Won  is  the  husband,  lost  is  the  lover  1 
Live  and  be  happy,  lass ! Wed — and  all’s  over. 

Chorus — Drink,  my  jolly  boys. 
[The  procession  moves  on — Magnus  ea- 
gerly following , glass  in  hand. 
morna  {entreatingly). 

You  will  not  go  ? 0 husband,  stay  l 
This  day  of  all  days  1 See,  the  bay 
Is  glittering  in  the  sunset  light — 
Midsummer-night — Midsummer-night 
Another  hour— one  little  hour, 

And  they  will  have  me  in  their  power — 

My  sisters. — Stay ! 0 Magnus,  stay ! 

chorus  {mockingly). 

Won  is  the  husband,  lost  is  the  lover, 

Drink  and  be  merry,  lads,  half  seas  over. 

Magnus  bursts  away  and  follows  the  procession. 
Fea  does  the  same — at  a distance;  Morna  re- 
mains alone,  in  a mournful  attitude,  the  children 
dinging  to  her. 

MORNA. 

0 my  salt  sea  home, 

0 my  ooral  dwelling, 

0 the  yellow  foam 

Round  about  it  swelling. 

[ Then  with  a sudden  change  to  tenderness. 
Come,  my  children  dear ; 

Come,  my  baby  blossom ; 

Come  and  shelter  here 
In  your  mother’s  bosom. 

0 my  life  of  youth, 

Full  of  mirth  and  laughter, 
Pleasantness  and  truth, 

0 the  dark  days  after. 

Come,  my  children  dear ; 

Come,  my  baby  blossom ; 

Come  and  shelter  here 
In  your  mother’s  bosom. 

While  she  is  singing  the  second  verse,  the  eldest  boy , 
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v > .;  H<*irr  rnnidM  MvS'Hkf^is,  ,* 

0 v ik?  fight  i# shUnng, 

Tin*  cliibirvn^  »rm*  n»<hd  ih*.*  piaremS  rwjrt*n& 
From  m*ect,  v vv^-t  love,  oh,  oho  would  rmm  V 
Bo  it  hfnr  >io  bonieJv,  home  i*  home. 

Hlu^jd  %p  full  out,  lei  us  tnond  divining. 

Ami  begin  wie  vr  a &x&f\A  Robing  y. 

Fmni ■ty&fj.  love; oh,  who  w>itlii  roim> 

lie |t ever  4 Jo  home  k home  / \*;OfC'- 

Curtain  jfkJfo 


Wv  tfett  flli  uig)  11  - . 

;VVa.^te  ia  thioee  lihtt  Koirg 
Wfcfce,  (UOftiU  , wui»4‘— ’tis  - 

Wuke  to  your  \>or k—AVi;  tin ly*  p IxK 
They  vantik  t*y  tR/Mrn  fui  ‘mi&ncJ'.  MO>t 


daw; 

m BArAUB  TATLOTL 


Tiir  mr  o*  lluf  mom  li4  « 

The  Itogfitft  ot  duHiA  h * 

Tly*  fafi*  h »»V<v!u 
And  tl)»-  hU|Mtn  hiowtt 
Vvh^rulirr:  Th?*u.  my  cifenft  dBl?ghtnf»t 

H/irk  ! i ii/jve  rifHiTi  >»i-»'£on'  tUwk 
That  jhy  **{»f*n  ni  the  day,  b«  o'fcr  thee- 

Thftt  flu*  tluyJt  of  mv  Unc' 

May  trtVJ  f>*xm  iilmve, 

AnUvndjf^  with  the  rnorn.  a dorr*  thee 


B»fU  dri«o<Tp  ifthijt  tibw  rorsakc  ftov 
Am)  the  ift\^  irt  *hi  whn±  r*>ko  tbev 


L<  ( the  of  OTH>n> 

1 r«  itHtiti.  hfc  1n>o» , 1 • 

Awd  the  tlaiught  ol,  mo  niv^fc^  tbee. 

.Coth^'  idtth  th  tiwr  f«y  pnsiI^A 
VV  WvU  rhij  >VuuehHtg  wot W hpBU^- 
F^tj  t;hv  Uutr  W.  epfin  ', 
tha  cvvht  - iii(*  ttifii,  • 

And  tUy  iivt  \>y  ihe  wwc^ 
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style  entirely  antipathetic,  it  was  cjnite  ns 
singular  that,  in  a land  where  the  marvelous 
inagriihceuce  of  the  towers  anti  spires  and 
pinnacles  of  castle  and  cathedral  took  the 
morning  and  evening  light  every  where 
about  them,  the  people  Should  have  needed 
any  awakening  to  their  beauty.  That  they 
did  bo  is  only  too  evident  from  the  buildings 
w ith  w hich  they  began  to  follow  Walpole ?m 
exam  pic,  full  of  absurd  incongruities  and 
absolute  ignorance  of  detail;  and  it  was 
only  when  Foothill  w*u«  thrown  open  to  the 
public  tbut  a new'  departure  was  taken,  pro- 
found study  w as  given  to  Gothic  art,  and  a 
flood  of  light  thrown  upon  the  dark  places 
of  medieval  life.  It  is  owing  to  that  study 
that  we  are  able  to-day  to  tell,  with  some 
distinctness*  the  manner  of  furnishing  among 
those  of  onr  ancestors  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  any  furnishing,  and  to  con- 
tinue that  manner  in  present  use,  and  adapt- 
ed tit  circumstances  of  which,  in  the  wildest 
flight  of  their  imaginations,  our  ancestors 
would  never  have  dreamed. 

Without  doubt  the  furniture  with  which 
Beckford  made  the  interior  of  Font  hill  Ab- 
l»ey  beautiful  was  as  rich  and  rare  as  could 
be  had;  but  with  equal  certainty  we  may 
believe  that  it  did  not  approach  in  accuracy 
that,  which  onr  beat  restorers  and  dealers 
can  supply  to-day,  after  a half  century's 
research  into  derivation,  use,  and  fltness. 


WHEN  the  author  of  J’nthek  began  the 
wonderful  work  of  Fon  thill  Abbey, 
shrouding  the  slow  progress  of  the  building 
in  such  secrecy  that  the  people  imagined  the 
halls  of  Eblis  were  undergoing  bodily  trans- 
fer thither,  he  became  responsible,  w ith  the 
exquisite  grac  e and  beauty  of  the  structure 
rising  under  bis  will  and  the  architect  V*  fan- 
cy like  the  exhalation  of  Pandemon  in  in,  for 
much  of  the  power  of  the  Gothic  revival. 

It  is  true  that  Walpole  had  already  inau- 
gurated the  movement  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
and  that  the  w it*  of  that  earlier  day  strolled 
up  and  down  the  cloister  then*,  in  the  belief, 
that  they  had  revived  the  grandeur  of  the 
mediaeval.  But  to  admire  i#  one  thing,  and 
to  equal  is  another;  and  Walpole ’b  archeol- 
ogy w as  so  far  outstripped  by  his  taste  that 
the  latter  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  con- 
demnation of  the  former. 

If  it  w as  singular  that,  in  an  age  when 
the  classic  was  at  lust  beginning  to  lie  un- 
derstood, o?ie  of  the  leading  spirits  should 
have  suddenly  awakened  to  the  charm  of  a 


Notr.— We  arc.  indebted  to  the  work*  of  Viollef-lr- 
l)oc  for  several  of  I he  Ulrmfratlon*  in  line  paper  rep- 
wsentlniT  Gothic  interiors.  The  addition  of  the  letters 
C.  and  L.  to  the  Htie*  of  cats  Indicates  that  they  ure 
copied  from  QriUhison  and  Lock's  SkeUhr*  ctf  A rhxti* 
Furniture.  In  like  manner  the  initial*  H.  *f.  T.  tins 
added  to  th«*  titles  of  c n f«  reproduced  from  B.  J.  T;d- 
W*rt>  GoOnr  Ft* rm^  apfjtwi  to  Dnnentif.  Furniture, — 
J2t>.  Hjutrra*  Maquikk. 
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Gothic  art  had  been  so  completely  drowned  among  rocks  that  doubled  its  fortifications, 
out  by  what  Ruskiu  rather  strongly  calls  It  was  undesirable  that  there  should  be  much 
“ the  foul  tide  of  the  Renaissauce”  that  even  in  it  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  a foe.  Off 
its  traditions  were  forgotten,  and  in  the  first  upon  a raid,  and  uncertain  of  return,  it  was 
years  of  its  revival  any  thing  with  a crenel-  best  to  have  one’s  wealth  at  command.  The 
ated  top,  or  with  a pointed  arch  let  into  the  most  powerful  lord,  says  a learned  autiqua- 
sides,  was  considered  satisfactory  Gothic,  rian,  did  not,  in  those  stormy  times,  dare  to 
Furniture  was  of  a superfluously  ecclesias-  be  separated  from  objects  whose  loss  he 
tic  and  architectural  description,  the  various  could  not  repair ; and  so  fixed  did  the  habit 
articles  sometimes  little  shrines  and  chapels  become  that,  long  after  tranquillity  prevail- 
in  themselves,  and  it  is  only  since  we  have  ed,  nobles  and  princes  never  made  a journey 
become  familiar  with  the  rules  of  Gothic  without  carrying  a train  of  household  arfci- 
construction  that  we  find  it  possible  to  carry  cles,  plate  and  linen.  Thus  a few  chests, 
those  rules  into  the  practice  of  an  advanced  at  that  early  day,  were  the  sole  movables, 
civilization,  and  produce  furnitures  combin-  In  England  they  were  called  standards;  in 
ing  Gothic  beauty  and  modem  convenience,  France,  bahuts.  These  chests  were  seats  and 
without  the  attempt  at  representing  minia-  tables  by  day ; they  were  beds  by  night.  As 
ture  cathedrals.  refinement  progressed  they  were  ora  amen  t- 

Convenience,  as  we  understand  it,  is  a ed,  sometimes  mounted  upon  feet,  and  at 
word  that  could  have  had  small  significance  last  made  into  objects  of  surpassing  ele- 
for  those  who  lived  and  died  in  the  Middle  gance ; but  the  love  of  them  never  was  out- 
Ages,  yet  convenience  was  what  they  strug-  grown,  and  the  poet  saw  it  even  at  a far  later 
gled  to  attain,  and  convenience  was  the  sug-  time,  when  he  described 
gestion,  the  motive,  in  every  article  of  their 
furniture.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
their  life  as  one  of  barbaric  splendor;  and 
splendid  indeed  it  must  have  been,  so  far  as  After  the  Conquest  the  nobles,  to  each  of 
color  aud  gold-work  and  picturesque  effect ' whom  several  estates  had  been  granted, 
are  concerned ; but  it  must  iu  equal  troth  ! when  they  had  thoroughly  exhausted  one 
have  been  a life  of  positive  discomfort.  Our  ! estate  moved  with  all  their  possessions  to 
plate  of  a castle  chamber  in  the  fifteenth  ! another ; the  standards  then  were  immense 
century  pictures  the  last  point  of  perfection  objects,  and  necessarily  became  very  im- 
which  the  Gothic  reached  before  touching  portant,  although  by  that  time  there  were 
the  modem,  and  that  of  the  twelfth  century,  other  furnitures ; but  these  held  the  plate 
all  the  sumptuousness  attained  at  that  pro-  and  the  mighty  hangings.  Many  of  them 
cise  era/  and  both  represent  the  extreme  are  still  preserved,  very  handsome  ones  be- 
condition  of  the  wealth  of  their  epoch.  But  ing  visible  at  Chatsworth  and  other  resi- 
far  from  that  height  of  luxury  were  the  deuces ; and  nothing,  by -the -way,  is  more 
halls  of  the  lesser  nobles  and  small  suze-  suitable  for  a hall  in  the  modern  Gothic 
rains;  and  they,  again,  were  at  an  immeas-  than  one  of  these  vast  receptacles.  What 
arable  distance  from  the  heap  of  straw  and  their  size  and  weight  was  may  be  judged 
the  rude  chest  of  the  peasant  in  the  mud  from  the  incident  which  Larousse  relates 
hut,  through  which  the  poultry  and  the  pigs  in  the  life  of  Fredegonde,  the  rival  of  the 
ran ; or  from  the  one  room  of  the  city  artisan,  beautiful  and  wretched  Brunhilda.  Fred e- 
with  shelf  over  shelf  in  the  wall,  where  all  gonde’s  daughter,  Regonthe,  taunting  her 
the  family  slept,  from  the  grandparent  to  mother  one  day  on  the  fact  that  she  kept 
the  baby,  into  which  no  sunshine  came,  and  all  the  jewels  of  King  Chilperic,  the  girl’s 
the  gutter  before  whose  door  was  the  open  father,  to  herself,  Fredegonde  threw  up  the 
sewer.  lid  of  the  coffer  and  began  dragging  out  the 

From  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  in  j great  necklaces,  the  collars  of  pearls,  the 
what  may  be  called  the  Dark  Ages  rather  | chains,  and  the  girdles.  “ It  tires  me,”  said 
than  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the  exception  I Fredegonde ; u put  in  your  own  hand  and 
of  one  or  two  more  fortunate  meridians,  life  j take  what  you  will.”  But  no  sooner  did 
in  Europe,  even  under  its  most  favorable  as-  | the  girl  do  so,  leaning  far  within,  than  her 
pect,  was  little  bettor  than  an  encampment  | mother  threw  down  the  lid,  pressing  on  it 
between  stone  walls.  Wherever  the  old  Ro-  with  ail  her  might,  so  that  Regonthe  would 
man  sway  had  extended,  there  some  rem-  presently  have  lost  her  head  but  for  the  at- 
nants  of  the  Roman  furnishing,  some  ele-  tendants,  who  ran,  at  her  screams,  and  res- 
meuts  of  its  manufacture,  remained ; but  cued  her. 

after  the  sixth  century  the  instances  were  As  wealth  somewhat  increased  and  life 
only  to  be  found  with  kings  and  the  haute  \ became  more  stationary,  the  use  of  these 
noblesse;  the  greater  part  of  the  petty  lords  standards  and  bahuts  was  partly  obviated 
had  only  what  the  rude  workmen  iu  their  I by  an  article  called  the  armory,  borrowed 
retinue  could  make,  answering  to  the  day’s  ' from  the  church,  where  it  served  for  the  de- 
needs. The  day  then  was  one  only  of  offense  posit  of  the  Bacred  vestments  and  vessels 
and  defense.  The  lonely  tower  was  perched  and  books,  as  well  as  for  the  armor  of  the 


“ The  chest  contrived  a doable  debt  to  pay— 
A bed  by  night,  a chest  of  drawers  by  day.” 
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hoard,  Uito  a frame  to  prevent  gap-  ftwn  th*  Fmieii  amioU'e,  ifo  . vre  have  the 

mg:  I tin*  fiat  surfaces  jt«  longer  premired  oatne*  of  mir  dteftftttt- . cliiur,  and  rdker  ob- 
tbenjHetv**,  for  eoUtJtyrwma  painting,  tm<l  joefc*,.  *i$  utter  ifcfc  Ftli  c*M.*i* 

trfoteVi&r  of  the  upright  '"kite  ililltVmic*  t*‘iw£Wf  lli%t  Aoglfo^or- 

aml  tranMvf <r»*>  of  the  frame,  t he  pancd  hoist  xn  an  or  EnglfoU  and  ihe  fetich  fix rt\ « 
h*m?  :tt$.  *•* n?  wiamt>rit>  Thin  ornament,  hardly  •'$&Wi*t;iotftfoii  Iwtvrawb 

j mi rt.l  v for  the  &&<*•  of  strength,  and  y>ur?)v  the  >vl.<t  Sftx&nr '■■pn^lidfaA:  and  fid#  attnurj 
Tor  fhat  nf  1treakin<  the  lino  and  aft^rdiug  ’ corwfota  . Tto-  r^.rmf^tauov  fjf  the 

V uri  of  y *•  prei*r«  1 1/  became  the  pare  bin  out  lucked  dfo*r*  Of  lb*-  &iiU:ty  the  cujdxKirti  &#- 
jmucl,  a e&£cih£:  $x*  tfoe  atrrrilHwte  uf  ihlfe*  I ffg; ^5w  of 

i tf  hal f tt a fo Wjwl  pan  ?jTifon t,  off £ribg  a *vrot*  the  JuwSpg  Jdawdf tijf  %mi  it—  the  coiirt 
of  ilitToh'nt  foitVinei,  a pimple  and  elegitnl  enpfo»;inh  with  which  m*  arc  ai  I moil  for. 
form  ased  tii  England  in  the  iHidf  xbys  of  To  attend  upon  this  when  in.  feffo  hoiiHChiold 


TiAKPER's 


(if  & aoYorylgti  wan  a knighi^  distniVcntiD,  * uf  tfcfc  datf  • .At  tUfc  Ci iri»  that  t he  Bn  rgu n - 
arid  lordly  perkoiin^e  were  proud  to  poor  • dma^Ukyh  by  the dLqdtty Uf ^tbeir  ^oormoo® 
tii£  wiuo  $m*l  serve  ttm  »ploe  from  it#  \ wealth  Yia/*1  created  pr»»digiboe  mahiew  iu 

shelve#.  ■ . 1/'  ■_  | expend*  tpfia  the^yhV#&«I  . 

^ “V^bow  flu? ariboty  and  cupboard  W&'fe,  cora~  jand  cosily  she! vm  became  t he  subject  v£ 
Lined  wo  iutv'e  • -the  artude  called  by  the  jhorjos  of  the  moat'  •tyr^imkai’.  tahii 

t'rs  neb  a 'gfwtefiife,  although  .gswitjy  vi&rk  that  rtiquett^  over  Impos^y  Our  Lkbv-s, 

laTgWk:  yfii^  ^v^dcrtc^  'w as  ^bm  taken  ftbm  who  wt  w t i ih$  ir  pifriiy  trink^te  oh  ibhtf 
the  church,  where*  in  its  pruuitive  hstude,  it  $tqgfrr&s>  where  we  have  the  ri)mivrii  .i£  tlw* 
wi0  ft  KiualT  stand  used  by  the  priest,  with  *U'mr\\  ca.u-not  iu  as  many  shelve  a*  they 
doors  inclosing;  a 'tiUftlifity  > the  U>p  of  Witt,’  but  iu  the  bojjiitM>mg  otil'y  Wife  of  t^r- 
wbich  served iW thin  rank  cpuhi  erdpj  the  article  at  it*  toll 
W&&  hikertorl  far  belpw  bet^e<i>£i  tbo  fi&tit.  picket  ? *9^^^  might  hay* 

A $ the  spi  rl t pf  urnauieiit ^ati ox^  ^*e  wv  a t tthiU  fix  & iWlWk  C Wf « piigh l "Wye  tb>W* 
\*m gi ven  re  Ubs  axtHW  : the  hack  wakhuiif  • a kmgbG*  lady,  must  content  her*ol.f  with 
tip  big, her,  and.  hy-nml-by  a dam  be  lit  it*eH  ; ti<e  primitive  uitir.de.  ^neem.  a W Wert* 
oTer  the  top  in  eanopy.  Ik* fore  it  reached  j fbk  xnil.y  ones  who  crimki  h*  u\* bilged  la 
this  dignity.  it  .stood  behind  the  boat'*  Sddtli  of  gnhi  of  •mtuinigT0  Ikid  upon  the 

. ; ^0Lri^  d-iJc"  tJb #1 

K_  r;®::-  <# n tmy * t ji e dresser  of  a sov ov<:\ go 

. ^ ; V\i  * wa»  dye !i  if«?eir  xif  gaid;  Hm«el-rta^  other 

i V i'egtihiU'N)^  t'oncernUtg  Uk*  drsjkry  rsmd  the 
ebua— aiibmigli  tip  abrnni  m ibewt*  xvbicb 
pbUged  llie  ti/bbet  mi  vyhieh.  a great  lord 
hung  bis subjeeb*  to puwit^fdtTr  {%&?>*& it^cr 
noble's  three,  wbi  1 h the  bias t lerd  bf  all  W w 
only  able  tu  4«  bm  li&t/gibg  «m  a two-kgg^U 

fMSM  eu Joyed.  -Htmu* times  tlic  back. was  earvnl. 

fe&wjl  •yA.  y^jb; | soitiivti ub?*  a ehrt^in  ' pf  gibiod  jea>berH  not 

unlike  the  vbkk  dapnnese  jmper  niVen  used 
now  to  Li  tie  the  eovr.oi  fh*^  anrliiiigtop  iu 
.Si.  •the  aitttl)^t  rtlk,  was 

bnt«i\kr  all  ibe  siYcive* 


IetietC Led  aorfias  it 

ti  aino»ttli  drapery  Wa»  |4b1i  iv  kapkm  of 
r ct^iimy  thuntek,  tt  may  be,  or  Cfoth  ut  gold 
| Wild  bordered  Witb  bbiek  vyh:cf ; and 

! J;<ui  fbesw:  ’V'ttdotis  ^lu'lv ey  ^tiWydi  • pob- 

.r-  lees^roris^f  the  bonse~~ v,ease)s  ;f>l. gobl  and 
.'.' I^iyct  ? tiny  cotfora  »t*tdplurod  in  ivory  fro  at 
■ ; beyimd*  vUl&'m  wf  bidryi, 
!$|*§r.  . ‘;;bf  -'t«rVe4. -rfgate.  ftf*  aardOLy  x;  the  gnbliti 
;Twyftfi*  yf  a pfemou#  manoscripiv  |^Tbai^f 
! thlek ; «ct  UUll  ernstUd  wieb  gfdns>  «ii  &U- 
^ • ' eiont  iv4>ry  .diptycl*,  p.tates,  htmap*/  w b ieli 

'ifyy;  • . , r W.tfta  Viisi^  Wiib  ^ a long-  font-  'bki*J*  elialiee-, 

| fiotJt,  UtunlkiMl'x  of  rork-ei  yjif alV  and 

i ibe  uef  or  ^dena^,  naually  a Uiye  gulden 
! ftbjp  Simb  kft  tlnib  the  e,a«a  see 

to  support  various  vessel  hscmI  ^trst  by  the  ! up  the  low^r  ^be]t;uf  tb»  picture  of  an  an- 
tasbij;  uucl^fjio  ibejosirre  dooe  •kjK^y  ‘ j ^ gf? ThiVeibkus^ 

ite  fnuiie  aitvrw?ml  faztum  tbe  original  of  was  a frneptiuie  kir  the. knives  anil  aptuun*. 
Uift  dinner  wagor*.  By  degrees,  m the  East  ! Tvbicb  were  kept  under  cover  with  the  per- 
.4P!;t  its  luxuries  in  more  quaiitjiy,  a»f  fiinga  peuiai  fear  of  poison  that  bumited  ibtise 
of  hmnty fattii*:  from  tb^  BngtisU  goiilMmitJba  dark  days,  4od  bOino  rejsfvvanf  vf  ’wbieli.lash 
.ami  V enetircri  gbi«^-blnw4*r»  lunl  Flemish  i ed  m lately  ,0«  ihe  day*  of  the  BUiurf^.  ,4  To 
uoppor-Wiirkera,  if  had  ainplHied  its  size  to  U hiiehidl,^  suys  F^py^  ^'  ami  saw  the  king 
reeei'vt*  them,  doubled  utnl  quadrupled  its  ; and  queene  &t  dipoery  knit  observed ,-ivb'i eh 
sbehea,  and  bad  become  wifb  Hs  bigh  bark  l never  did  before,  the  Ibrintility-— iv?it  u jA 
and  dais  a fixture  uguhuit  ti?u  n ull.  Xvhea  bot  a formality-  qfpuliing  o bi  t of  bread 
»sifl  this*  ..didpehkiiig  with  ths  littre  [ wipetl  upon  kkr^di«Ljn^.  the  mot  Mb  of 

cfodot.  bdneafb,  it  waa  t he  dn#seer  ibaf  in  eviwy  jnan  ih at  brings  a dikb^V  no 

the  Ago  of  Htfbjry  the  Eighth  mm  * *lk:  ;tha:^;irli^r-:  wah. 

to  the  ktteben  by  name,  alrhbogb  n«  the  deatir  to  UlTUft 

nimn  cu  pbounl  i t ujitt  umin  tailied  its  hou-  kk  dim  j cauve  from  the  kitriuui,  otul  .%lieu 
ors  and  played  irflik?  piirt  in  the  splondors  a crier  cried,  ‘‘The  king’s  tuentr  kml  the 
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trumpets  sounded,  and  those  upon  the  Way 
ammven<d — u custom i,  the  latter*  Wfaiicti  w aft  i 
aiivh  ,lh  Fr&oee  evert  in  the  profteot  eejitnry. 

The  liUt  Variat  fair  which  ibft  5 • 

piece  of  furmrnre  endured  %rn»  in  lieCAimu#  i 
* he  bnfiWt.  It#  shape  then  in  Uw^kohi  j 
use?  4ml  except  upon  extraordinary  oeess  j 
ttioue,  did  not  differ  uhtferUUy  from  that  j 
iif  the  tlre<i&ef,  although  the  Utter  stood j 
against  the  Will,  while  the  biiiUi  'was*  crn>v-  • 
able * Imt  it  wa«  su\  appanage  of  dijfitig, 
after  dh>i»g  leal  something  Pf  thp  rude  chur- 
nrvt*r  When  the  fable  was  a bench  end  the 
ilioeu  aat  on  the  door  or  wlrtia&f*  of  *t  raw\ 

The  ImifW  w a*  mV  u a pgLfejyVpjr  pti^ry  eree* 

t ton  uUp ; titi  w«nk 

Adorned  it .-MUu,  loo  it  -<m  :^ofir»dy  tfovt^d ;;: 
wtih  ru-keat*  sindW  And  dfcj^rkVcd  w ih 
the  ro«»»t  cifjttl?  (d  Uh*  f$d4  am)  #iUer  piste; 
eoto^tiuh^  it*  vma  a ■ mtorp  W atpjn* 

where  the  ?uj  rtin**  rytmt  Apart  to  ggf  tjje 
ment  mid  breads  but  n*ciiay&  W„  . it  j; 
was  n f tieep  ed’  great  m«gnijicebi?e4  made  U I 
Any  $hdp&  that  the  UHey*  a renad  I 

or  u totfengey  And  the  word  implied  not  the  | 
atero  aeaihdduifg  iiiider  , tho  drapertha*  hut 
iho  whole  n&ek.oE  epKnidPr/ujol  when  one  * 
d oifr.eed  a hofre j” : of  refreHbtne.ttt  to  any  ! 
grist'd  pcUpixo^,  one  ottbmi  uiao  iU  atiVer 
**Ud  gold.  *U  «nhSpriiH?  hoiiiej  and  ita  cups 
sof  with  j&wela.  / ;’■/;' , ' C ' v , - ' V : ,:?| 

BomntTmea  the  bnftH  stood  in  tteinuer 
*j%ce  of  the  fa  lip*  that  voa  Apfffcfcd  In  the 
fthitpo  of  n ; the  gneeU  sitting 

jirohpxl  H4  iVdUide,  tiieaerra nta  waMwg  <iu 
tlui  iu/stJe,  the  fool,  W *th  hi*  bauble*  wan* 

4f r ■ j 1 h '£ yrtWihL  This  vv m a ah aptf; 
iW'h&b ;'onr^hi?!^ihr!f  ffud  fropj 
i*nd  whi^h^hfcalraikblvhfti'kNt  race  fidaMidd  j 
(iniftgt.  tldvu  they  dul  the  edneU?^  on  w jdeh 
the  ihunHsiU  xr0}mt  at  t&h\va,  y <Th^y: 

It  y?M*rt i the  a* a her  of  gne8{H  .jfiwhffi'l 
l>Ht  it  \xm  varied,  hy  round  urui 
oldfxn^  t lie  fat  tor  Vwlug  the  inu^tciU 

to  id  ary.  Tld>  ?irst  tabic  after  tint  bemsb 
oea<ed  to  be  nsofijii  in  that  ihie,  ami  the 
hn^Hiu-ul  and  wife  played  cIhvhn  upmi  the 
eoh’er,  eiUlug  at;  »m  tlicr  end  of  if,  >y«othi8eehi 
to  liUVe  fehn  a sitti pU hoard  ou  treB.Hea*  It 
iadpabtfnl  if  w>  have  roiiipasee^i  »ny  thing 
better  yet.  There  w a*  <ij<uatly  one  rn  the 
hhJb  hd  fa?  morial  at  wiilj  at  w Uich  fcto  mm- ^ 
lior  of  rjiu  lmuHo-  Ant  at  pient.  and  tUed  or  | 

;dt)roiaitt  intcrt  ajohg  the  HiiU  f*u  the  nHe  of  j 
Thft  table*  of  the  tdidh  eohtury  i»1 

to  n%‘  jib;,  p ftc.mii  in  ular  arrnn^-] 

iiieitfn  w ith  p «hprt  drapery  hapgiwg  OThtrod  j 
ifN  Jnftt  tii>m'*ath  ah  upright  smiilnr  to  I 
. thggWaird'tyiMidi.af  ‘ :}. 

didi  ug  )df  the  ttibl%or  the  rim  uf  thc  hid  j 
Uinuinx  pfaw*  ThefP  wt^  ho  tdpfh  on  the1  j 
Vaiiird  iUidf^  ahfl  fc hfi  ;Akiw*  tebtitnfiv  j 

ling*  th*  vUndH,  tU»  kjde^i*  fcfcu  * readlty  gn^at  iraya, 
thrown  at  ramlom.  If  the  gutsfcU  tfdiihl  l tbo  wtdi,  the  word 
drink  fmir*  the  on omi oo««  t p rovidodytf U oHgtJial*  “ tabu! 
they  turned  away  ov  left  th^  Uhlo,  I11  hne»)rmMIerteda  us  \ 


ykntk  uftKt)  11V  ,\ikttir  v*Kt*/rf  »i} ?*.~-rvp  ffnLtxfii 
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straps;  aimi&thncs  huge  constructions,  up- . tiai , poy?vr  \ but  the*  footstool  was  prettily 
pareitiiy  for  the  middle  of  the  room,  qnite  adopted,  with  the  fo3dmg‘«tool  itself,  inia 
teucyd  hi  by  an  open  gallery,  leaving  only  a 1-  rivic  an rt  doto  cat  j e ' use-,  The- ■ broil  w* 
space  for  eutmjoe,  Tlieyave  all  exceeding-  of  Dagoberty  whose  parts  terminate  in  path 
ty  *f>ijrhhia>  made jso  by  the  diangfi  itt ygar-  them’ heads,  is  the  oldest  example  extant  of 
meat*  that  had  been  brought  about  by  cam-  j this  variety  of  the  medieval  seat bat  oth- 
ixiuuicumm  with  the  East,  through  tertoinate  with  eaglet  headland  otliers 

mean*  the  long*  worn  dinging  doth#  were  J yet  with  the  bends  of  Hons,  This  use  of  the 
laid  aside  far  the  stiff  brocade#  and  half-  lion's  head  and  claws — the  latter  of  which 
gold  faJurjes  that  thus  came  to  knowledge,  v/vi/y-'-'  . ; y,^v  • 

They  would  all  seem  to  have  been  much 

higher  than  the  present  chair,  and,  for  the  .y 

jgreathr  p&ffc,  furniabod  with  footstools  ei~ 
free.  This  footstool,  that  fait • 

ed  the  feet  from  the  oold  contact  of  the  ^ 

stone  Qocwr, is .%  feature  of  the  style,  lot  ne  g&  m 

say  in  passing,  that  is  $tr  too  valuable  to  S&.  r W 

te  iorgpttep  In  reproduction*,  and  is  capo-  A t wV  f’ 

hie,  for  m slight  a thing,  of  charming  effect. 

At  alw>uit  this  time  ftrsi  appeared  the  nut- 

m fnrnHure  that  we  aie  accustomed  jfeiyj 

fo  eoei^der  more  particularly  Gothic,  and  rjgjgk! 

^foeb  have  : pomaded  ’ many  furniture- . , 'T^ 

.that  cuaiiy  are  comity  being  'J&lfcH 
adopted  frv?m  ;jMi$  architectural  designs  jfc|| 

Vbich  wo  know  by  that  name?  and  we  see  .jjgft  ? • B§T : ""'  ‘ 

the  M$i\ AUpj^rtetloii.  the  pointed  arch  and  ' |^vwy?vg  ^Kfl 

fim  trUobo,  \t'itli  qua  trefoils  and  trefoils,  .1  y.  tj 

ami  ibiy  bvvcUeted pimiades  at  tlm  turners, ; : 

ebjwr  Jiieeaxue  & omgmffeeni  object*  - ~ ‘ ^ ,.,  L^^ISS 

.jfobk  <m  a high  hack  rich  with  carviug,  but ; 

c&t*vh*g  that  was  done  in  sunk  relief,  so  W ~ ^ -V’/  c. 

deep-set- that  it  wiw  an  comfortable  to  none;  •;  "-'v  " ; 

atul  the  chair  of  the  plain  eitlmi  and  the  k f 9 

farmer,  if  not  rough  with  this  thick  curv- 
ing, hod  always  at  the  bend  the  half  inn  crib 

dfyrHSt.  In  rjie  variety  that  \re  find,  some  1] I • _ • . ^ ; 1 

nrv  like  ]>ch  urging  to  a Duchess  of  Or- 

lea tvK  the ' leg.*  of  which  were  painted  ver-  ' ' * ‘ ‘ * ‘ 

.liflifou,  arid  uw  trlmse  eover?  garnished  with  1 '!' . '-  -t>  ^ - r^?-’  4 ji  ^ 

a v*  fringe  iif'8oyv,r  were  ^-wrought,  dogs  and  \ ; *^w  ' i: 

Mrils  nnd‘  other  devices;  another  i*  ooven-d  - 

in  blue  cloth  of  gold,  with  .pommels  of  cop- 
per, gilt  and  ^naPtelcd  &£  tlk  t 

dii  the  same  Inventory  with  the  bitter,  taken 
;in  140<>,  m noted  u a chat#  of  astute  of  yren 
voovercil  with  purpell  satyu,  fur^,  and  a case 
of  lethef  ihefeto^.  Xu.  the  aiotiti  time  the 

eamp-stnoi  had  not  been  allowed  to  remain  La  tw  be  seen  in  the  fiayctix  tafK*sity,  byohe- 
iu  the  priaiVtive  state  of  the  curnlo  chair.  ( ynifi  and  is  still  preserved  on  aagtiy  of  tho 
A!  way*  pleasant  to  the  eye,  with  its  rban- f Articles-  of  fern  it.  me  that  sro  .in^wmlay«-  no 
giag  hrofen  lipes,  it  was  destined  to  honor  . farther  cliissitied  tlmti  by  the  words  4*  old- 
and  bounty.  The  throne  of  the  Chief  after  fashiooed,,  — hAa  biu  rva  mnttor  in  same  dis-. 
hattkf  ifiijd^r  the  bannered  door  of  h\s  t^ut,  • pgte  wii h u.rc-hieoh\gist«,  M.LenorraaDfc  rt5i 
it  was  .als^  fcho  episcopal  throtie,  and  more  gards  it:  *aa  ^methiiig  Imm^ht  about  »nlvv 
frequeptdv  than  any  other  forth  h£  s»tafc  srit*. } 'audor.t He.  of  ptiyely  ChrisYiari 

fcUb idvic  fu  France  this  shape  wxisi  t^The  |ton,^  he  says, :i is3 in  the  allegorical 

called  a fatitynd,  from  the  *lder  FTferreh  of  i fongaAgo  the  effihlom  of  jws-. 

faiHjo^mih.tforiyeii  probafely  from  th*>  imuik-  [ lice,  becalific  of  tli^  two  liomf  which  made 
teh  tsktm. n.f . fihUsttiiriinn,  .tbkt-  In  turn  whs  the  armk  of  $aloir)dn‘s  throne,  the  just  king 
derived  from  the  Afjgl^axoiT  Atid  German  pm'^w/leaw^iidpf  theiwelvewbtdpsw  bich 
faldstool-  It  used  to  be  declared  that  the  ornaineii UmI  it*  steps-0  But  if  such  w ns  Sol- 
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| ir  a^«rf]'ii^no»r  ojftv  % ir»  moans  <m%  of 
| jdaed hpdtt  sur  u*ed to-rtay  ; 

' {:$rt«V 1 h<of; and  tU’  fit  tit* 
l MiiCfeH  f Jam!*  timt  fictile- W nrk  ie. 

I j&Bftjlj  •.  Vntwr^^'t  iii 

! imiiturv 

•the  bawd*  as  '"%fron  iA 

$ea£,  j *f  i nmcaU* I y earn’d  %t^r' 

w«rk;-.*iuul  filleii  the  parr  both  r*f  and 
mftvt*.  Tt»  hack  v;w  vximid&li  ^iuily  for 
onmmetd  tti  re«j?Dmt  anil  partly  f^r* 

Hal  <m*s*  m a ewmit  of  tfie  draught*  amt 
damps  in  f Iio  it/inieuse  ImUa.  and . tb«  <>a»  k 
wn$  >,dteu  *rmnomited  by  a daw  Win*n 
fljft*  hack  was  not  covered  with  catted  anus 
uml  legends.  <jc  the  oonvc®t  tonal  tloriage.utf 
rlio  finiej  theru  was  hong Mixm  li  t He 

i hirtik*,  a iloTsol,  a curtain  of  goftetm 1 fcxth- 
t*r,  of  neeiH^woTk,  or  of  precious.  sniff  in 
which  the  germ*  although  not  tie  Mir  a*  of 
r.lur  an  ti  macassar  can  be  aeon.  If. one'  n*a- 
houh  from  the  emitrollhig  pnntiptos:  that 
originally  form  a style,  it  Will  hi*  seen  that 
aifliOngh  the  lno-haoli^l  chair  is  all  vwrr 
rrrlhahd.  anffji|«to  lly  i*h  Hr  ij 

vrt  Xiui  high -bucked  elwtir  wais boro  of  t.h*- 
Y*\y  tioce»sifk‘#  •«!* .)ho  lift  ju  the  tski  «ir$ 
u jni rt men  t & v hem  t hi*  pmice  t iou  of  the 
body  troim , the  lira  rights*  of  which  we  have 
pr< vipritii# &pnk& n won  at  the  hy*i hut  alight , 
a ml  that  tin*  dorsot  is  »lmi><f  u coinpone.nl 
fUlH  of  it  umi  with  its  brightening  hit  of 
to  lor  ttlTyays  a 

tl  i#  &my  to  me:  hw*  foam  « farai  of  tlii* 

bench  Wifhoht  the  tnp?k(  the  <ci>geli  mu«*; 


iun»  d*  tvciari'u  V iisr.Aii  ‘>T 

*,  * >*  .*  :f^'/v|  !iv  vaA  v.j  * t« . v • f> ' *'  • : *v  . t ,jy  .*/  ..*  *. 

9mon%  cliiijr,  it  scctns  that,  the  lions  were 
tlffi*  huHile I’.ifae  of  long  ho  fore  ChnstuinUy  i 
apd  it  i>  qifite  aa  likely  t))iU  the  heads  hint 
faer^  htdng  tluia  added  to  the  part  covered 
else  w htm  hy  the  it rapei  ies  of  t he  sen  \ t «igx»i- 
tied  the  fact  of  power  knd  t-«Ti^nosi,  Kvent- 
imlK  tUo  foldmg-MiooI  p>it  »>n  longer  rfo-ls, 
then  hctvPeeii  the  ends,  lmikmg  a !>at*h 
gi?4  ui^k'ing  ftrnif,  and  he  two  ah  tho  her.  'jm,l 
e.O  grad  naif y grew  into  t hat  crlmrrurtig  old 


cltai  t wliidv  we-  an  Ofloh  ace  \a  the  lafer 
medheval  d iy>.  whem,  on  the  -han>.jv*do 
i orhiOfi  ] *y  th<v  ‘ICga,  tlm  h n I f-ei rido;  u t the 
#$&•'.  -Sy-itfr  «truighi  ijiire  finely  orim- 
uiCMtcd  hofc  wViH)  the  nprighta' of  iho  hack. 

XTurihg  all  this  time  the 
hhneh  was  hy  fro  ineiuis  . 
sfaTithog  Ktill.  As  ciirly  (is 
the  eiHenth  ceiitur^  if  had 
i'&KU  farn iahoii  with  rudi,- 
memfirv  army/nr  ve.srs.  mere 
i»roj»H*>iou.s  tiro  npngbtH, 

;:|yri&  it  jr  rti^siji  ‘ ^ 

iltifajitfi  attd.ehyv:ofi.  'm  as  to 

iidVorjJ  niorr  < umifnrt  for  the 

idtodw*  ftiui  if  u was  unt  cov- 

vm  1 with  vailing  hml  paint- 

i>4  l u lively  thdhra,  ||  ket  > 

ahoni  with  .g^hjlhig  ai&d  : ry  M 

ver  iiriu  ivory,  it  Was  made. 

lino 

nn'-d  ui\  ahrng  it  a ) engl  h by  | | * 

rrs,mid  Imviiik  itkU'nta'tuius 
iu  of  thc.fonr  , 

so  j‘hkv.;l« r; softly  into  the 
yamiuij  hnhoW«-  »>f  1 lie  franao  -.l|  jAy,  i 
-rrOu^hidns,  iudend*  hearing  (|:* 
inurh  Height  >0  Ho*,  ounlia-  ! '} 

v al  turn  i l un\.  t heir  use  mar k • ^ 

>ng  not?  of  its  iinls^  W ith  the  & 

UyzantiuO  — and  i'rt^qtieufly  S y 
iorming  hv  / ;‘  'p: 

^lik  pakdiworli*.  imitating' 
eome  ot  thcx  rare  old  fioth- 
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little  more  luxuri- 
ous as  to  its  cush- 
ions, It  appears  on 
the  Continent  not 
much  later  than  the 
close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  ami 
became  so  cherish- 
ed an  object  that 
It  presently  under- 
went as  absurd  reg- 
ulations as  the  cup- 
boards had  endured: 
only  a queen  or  a 
monitor  of  her  fam- 
ily could  place  her 
before  the 


couch 

tire — the  corner  of  - , > 

the  room  was  good  * H Wi 

enough  for  those  “;i  f j ^ 

whose  blood  was  not  j.i 

so  blue.  Undoubt-  j : 

c&ly  the  couches  oft-  ; \ W * \ 

en  served  for  beds,  ll  j 

although  by  this  j)  1 

time  beds  and  bed-  > JL ...  -----  — ■ - ~ - ~ 

ding  had  become 

quite  luxurious.  b VW 

Among  the  wealth- 
ier nobles  some 

scattered  examples  of  the  Roman  tradi- 
tions remained,  such,  for  instance,  as  that 
in  the  drawing  from  the  old  manuscript  of 
Herrado  de  Lands  berg  (representing  the 
dream  of  Pilate's  wife),  where  the  forms, 
the  turning,  and  the  rioh  ornament  are  on 
such  a model.  But  the  instances  are  very 
rare ; the  bench  had  been  the  bed  for  gener- 
ations of  those  who,  if  they  knew  better, 
had  nothing  better  to  do;  and  when  that 
was  discarded,  an  original  style  hail  come 
into  existence,  out  of  which  the  shapes  to 


DEAL  WAKDBOHK.— (H.  J.  T.] 

be  seen  in  the  representations  of  the  rooms 
of  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries  per- 
fected themselves.  In  the  early  years  these 
bedsteads  were  often  of  bronze ; sometimes 
they  were  provided  with  a back  or  third  side, 
and  they  were  very  much  higher  at  the  head 
than  at  the  foot ; but  in  the  twelfth  century 
they  were  ponderous  wooden  fixtures,  with 
huge  canopies,  and  enveloped  in  curtains. 
The  beds  of  the  thirteenth  century  stood 
upon  four  large  low  supports,  and  were  box- 
ed in  by  a more  or  less  elaborate* rail,  with 


•p  riqj  rial  from 
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down,  tlie  sheet#  u of  Raynys0 — Reims  gave 
the  old  spellers  a great  deal  of  trouble* — 
“ the  counterpoint  cloth  of  gold  furred  with 
ermine,  the  tester  and  color  shining  cloth 
of  gold,0  and  the  curtains  of  white  sarse- 
net. 44  They  were  the  richeatly  hanged  that 
ever  I saw,0  says  an  old  chronicler ; “ seven 
chambers  together  hanged  with  cloth  of 
Arras  wrought  with  gold  as  thick  as  could 
be;  and  as  for  three  beds  of  state,  no  king 
christened  can  show  such  three.0  Beds 
had  at  last  become  such  affairs  of  luxury 
that  they  were  valuable  bequests  not  only 

with  such  personages  as  the 

Countesses  of  Pembroke  and 
:T|?  Northampton,  the  Earls  of 
P V s Hereford,  and  Dukes  of  Lan- 
caster, as  King  Edward  the 
Third,  who  left  one  to  his 
grandson,  or  as  the  Black 
Prince,  who  bequeathed  sev- 
jpSfe  oral,  bat  with  the  untitled 

jEPK;  people,  one  of  whom  leaves 

‘-vUe  * a B**n8>  t^,e  taP“ 

estry  of  green  with  bunches 

of  flowers  of  divers  kinds, 

^T^ftnTT'  ah4  two  of  sheets  of 

Naynes,”  so  that  Shakapeare 
sorae  countenance  in  his 
famous  bequest.  At  the  birth 
of  heirs  of  estates  and  of 
princes,  the  beds  and  their 
surroundings  were  prepared 
with  peculiar  care,  sacred 
texts  and  represen fcatioua 
HkH||P$|  were  every  w^ere  tn  sight, 
mammM  and  all  that  could  suggest 
pain  or  fright  was  banished. 

$ Hangings,  however,  had  im- 
portant  office  in  other  places 
PK|||  than  about  the  beds,  The 
love  of  decoration  in  the  me- 
diieval  era  was  intense,  and 
SHBjHMpP  the  delight  iu  color.  It  is 
noticeable  with  all  semi -civ- 
ib zed  people  that  long  before 
they  attain  equal  eminence 
|S|mm|HHB|:  iu  other  points,  they  arri  vc  at 
■K  perfection  in  their  knowledge 
■I  and  love  of  color.  This  is  the 
case  to-day  with  the  Japanese, 

" and  this  was  the  case  with 
our  ancestors.  They  early 
hung  upon  their  walls  the  beat  they  could ; 
if  partly  for  warmth,  for  beauty  also — that 
is,  they  made  their  warmth  beautiful ; if  it 
was  linen,  it  waa  painted  in  divers  tints; 
and  if  it  was  leather,  they  had  it  correspond- 
ingly variegated;  if  it  was  needle- work,  it 
was  the  glory  of  the  East,  or  that  to  which 
all  the  women  of  the  household  dedicated 
their  lives  until  the  day  when  Arras  began 
to  take  tribute  of  the  nations ; or  here  it  was 
of  damask,  woven  at  first  of  scarlet  and  vio- 
let, green,  yellow,  blue,  and  gray,  with  the 
figure  thrown  up  in  gold  and  silver,  after- 


on  open  gateway  at  one  side  and  a low  stop. 
Curtains  were  suspended  from  beams,  or 
from  long  metal  rods  fixed  in  the  wail  at 
one  end,  and  slung  from  the  ceiling  at  the 
other;  afterward  the  whole  tester,  with  its 
drapery  and  the  depending  curtains  be- 
neath, was  secured  to  the  ceiling,  and  not, 
as  now,  supported  by  the  bed;  the  usual 
name  for  it  being  the  celer.  Sheets  were 
now  in  use,  often  made  of  silk,  the  pillows 
perfumed  with  rose-water,  and  the  size  of 
the  beds  was  something  enormous : the 
knights  wlio  had  slept  under  the  same  tent 


utvtMVAh  mminmak 


wardoTthe  rteij  <?*ii)Mot>  that  has  given  ito  [The  hmaging*  and  'ft#  trail  palMuf?  also 
name  &i  tii*  damabn  plum,  and  fcheri?  of  the  j wore  tnmaUy  seeok*  \ tW  Men  d^nhiityhia- 
V^r>i^e  Hi|]sc  w tare  velvet  th>wer*  arwarn  upon  | went*,  #sVtpfc* 

ji  tdlfceu  ifmmd.  Sometimes  the  hangjfrigft  \ ara  supplying  the  latter  always 

vrerri  lined  ffjgis  jkyfij&res,  aoinetrmee  ter  sepa-  treated  ms  if  it  were  u stoty  of  chivalry, 
rate  ii^  ^ooht'iwcu  into  several,  always  to  m$  David  ami  Jonathan  being:  armed  qa 
iinut^eiit '; ;tho >;#$,  and  the  t*est-  w were  tesgbte-  The  perwmft^  wrfeae 
hot  <ill  the  tfaio  hi  ftse*  In  the  few  dwdb  1&&*  wrought  were  jH>muyed  m g?g*iptic 
jpgs  rzi&timvg  of  this  era,  nlthongh  tl*e  etuture^  the  necessity  of  size  iujtl  spue*  feeing 
utterly  gone,  portion?  vf  the 
tifthka  that  held  them  are  yet  in  tiie-;.i^^tl.i  v. 

|hf  otrtadn  rooms,  not  the  loftiest,  the  hang-  , , 

tngs  «whpt  fzmz  top  to  bottom  \ in  <>tk?  ■ [ ;■'/  , 


oovnto  xkiafc  awd  mtcai*. 


that,  when  not  mviy  had  windows  beat*  fta  caused  by  the  peculiarity  ixf.  the  top*$rry- 
Uu  grid,  hut  hlted  vrith  gliww/ftnil  the  gf*w» \vf>rk*  which  absorbs  light  in  the  int^^aJ 
stained,  it  3*  difeuk  to  iwfrj&xm  airijr  thing  riiu!  doo*  not  repro- 

tuv)  rich  «ouitl:  Witlinnt  foy  the  effect  of  sent  a slant  idra.  <Uita#fc  imef  !»iit  by  a suo 

vrull  dccota&mtt*— dhe  pata*  -riam*d  wm!  ee-j^toii  of  minute  ang lee  formed  by  the 
gilded*  the  hangings  emblaroned  with  the  stUcdics.  Wlnm  such  ' u* 

^ i eight  hundred 41  tbmcb 

JL'  Samribnis*  two  thousand  lor  ft  ^hauibb?  of 

If  i three  piece*  otfr/ipi^f  y.ata 

^ • i thousand  podtvrt*,  staiern  meri^y,  for  ft  set 

' ;:y  r wf  amis,  eloth  of  guhlv  and  hande<i«in,  it 

Jj ; '■  & may  !>«  th»t  they  *eer*>  hebl  oa 

J great  timsufea:  and  we  are  mot  .Uhrj>riaed 

f3.  .^4  ^.'5‘;  ’ — that  noble*  aiming  from  one  jphieh  uv  nii^ 

r 9i(4- ^ other  took  thair  liftogiage 

yT- :» ;.  |f‘  gkes  rfi»dov^*writh.tlw»iUw 


The  Hoorfr,  uieunwliilft^  hod  impror^d  fn^tu 
paving  »>5f  rough  d*g*  wt  revrti  isrith  .htmtt[  m 
ennixner  with  m^Wi  tU  4in^  caiwiy>tfnf«j*l 
Meltat-ion  of  dantidwiiriy *o  called  bo 
emisc  trnmghi  ftfini  Flaader»|  but  fcax|*etd 
weie  net  km^tn  England  much  before 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
the  erfibiis^mkirs  wh**4  j»w.eded  Quoeti  Kiea- 
ntnr  nmv&vA  the  ire  of  the  people  by  laying 
them  in  her  halls— 

of  $p«yne  on  flor  by  BjUe 
That  Bprad  uh;n  he  far  pompe  and  ptyde**— 

a etmtom  the  SpamaMa  probably  derived 
from  the  Mcwns,  fte  mata  and  rags  had  long 
l»een  the  companion*  of  the  Orientals  ? the 
eHriieet  carpet*  nse&  hi  churohes  were  of 
*omevrhftt  kindred  desi^— the  Persbn,  with 
gedmetciCfti  tlgorea,  circles,  aud  arab«squea. 


MHK£t*  1\Hi  r/S,iV^l?<«>eO0M.—  fft j/fiJ 

most  rich  and  delicto  m\otingr  the  painted 
glase  e arrying  on  the-  &tory  in  ev^n  grvat- 
fr  TmlUaii^y.  Wh  iuay  be  eomfocV 

able  to  r day ; wi  can  not  be  m splvjtdid. 

' ‘ f.'loctaw  tit  tpVIfl  and  4nw*  wnjrft  hAngrd  in  the  b*Ut 
fiepaihowi  wdh  pycture*  and  hystorvw  mwnj  folde, 
WeH  xTHiiighte  arid  crAf.udy  vliti  jim'youfe  wton«a  all, 
Oljrterin^o  as  Phet>»*  and  gt>ldfe.'’ 
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It  was  not  till  about  the  close  of  the  four- 
teeuth  century  that  the  last  height  of  the 
domestic  Gothic  was  reached,  although  the 
great  impulse  seemed  to  gather  most  visibly 
iu  the  eleventh.  It  may  not  be  too  fanciful 
to  suppose  that  in  the  matter  of  interiors 
the  introduction  of  chimneys  had  soinethiug 
to  do  with  this,  and  chimneys  were  an  ac- 
companiment of  the  eleventh  century.  Un- 
til then  a huge  hrasier  built-  up  ou  the  floor 
in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  with  an  open  lan- 
tern in  the  roof  above,  bad  been  the  usual 
method  of  wanning  the  hall,  although  some- 
times the  hrasier  was  at  the  side  of  the  wall, 
where  there  was  what  might  be  called  a fire- 
place w ithout  a chimney.  The  principle  of 
the  chimney  was  known,  it  seems,  as  the 
kitchen  woe  little  more  than  oue  vast  chim- 
ney, and  there  are  instances  iu  monastic 


which  the  chimney  was  adorned,  built  out 
in  a hood  or  mantel,  under  whose  originally 
vast  projection  one  sat,  given  a bay  carved 
with  armorial  bearings,  and  ornamented,  to- 
gether with  all  its  belongings  amply  ev luces 
bow  well  the  fact  was  comprehended  that, 
with  the  chimney,  homo  became  a place  of 
comfort  and  delight,  fit  to  decorate  ami 
make  beautiful  and  linger  and  enjoy  one’s 
life  in. 

The  introduction  of  the  chimney,  too, 
made  the  separation  of  the  daily  life  into 
many  rooms  a more  comfortable  and  possi- 
ble thing.  The  screens,  which  were  an  in- 
variable companion  of  the  Gothic  scene, 
before  the  dais — as  a raised  platform,  the 
place  of  honor,  at  one  end  of  the  room,  was 
sometimes  called — around  the  fires,  beside 
the  bed,  and  in  the  division  of  sections  of 
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the  great  hall,  so  much  so  that  the  portion 
of  the  hall  used  by  the  servants  was  called 
“the  screens,”  now  became  frequently  fixed, 
and  in  some  instances  rose  to  the  rafters- 
Over  the  servants*  screens  was  the  minstrel** 
gallery,  and  nt  the  opposite  end  of  the  great 
ball  the  dais  was  at  last  partitioned  off  from 
the  rest  as  a separate  dining-room,  greatly 
to  the  scandal  of  the  lovers  of  the  old  order 
of  things,  for  even  then  there  were  conserv- 
atives and  radicals,  so  that  many  a regula- 
tion was  made  against  “dining  in  chambers,*’ 
instead  of  with  the  people  iu  the  hall.  Be- 
hind the  dais  was  another  room,  the  lord’s 
solar ; and  the  lady’s  closet  followed  this — 
a place,  to  make  dainty  with  all  the  refine- 
ments and  deUciansnoss  yet  reached;  and 
from  this  arrangement  gradually  grew  hall, 
dining-room,  drawing-room,  bedroom  — the 


buildings  of  the  ninth  century  of  detached 
shafts  to  carry  off  the  smoko  from  under- 
ground furnaces;  but  it  was  not  applied,, 
although  there  was  sufficient  sense  of  the 
possibilities  of  comfort,  now  and  then,  for 
an  arrangement  of  flues  Atom  such  furnaces, 
extending  beneath  the  atone  floors  and  dif- 
fusing a mild  warmth.  But  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  chimney  was  seized,  after  its 
introduction — sometimes  there  being  two  in 
the  room,  and  sometimes  the  happy  owners 
luxuriating  in  four,  one  on  each  side — shows 
the  |>art  it  took  in  the  great  work  of  build- 
ing up  the  fabric  of  home.  14  Under  the 
chimney”  became  a proverb  for  inviolable 
confidence,  and  the  expression  for  a vagrant 
was  concerning  one  who 41  warms  himself  at 
the  chimney  of  King  R£nA”  that  is,  who 
stands  in  the  sunshine.  The  manner  in 


medieval  rtmsmjRE, 


ind  India*  arid  iu  her  adventure  familiarized 
Herself  W Wb  FriiC(<?i<7  England,  and  tflnsidors 
vie  well?  aodtheV eo&ti&ns  tiina  led  the  faab- 
•fbrra  of  In  the  fair  at  Pavia,  where 

CharlBmhgpe1#  cmrrt ier$  were  eager  to  blip 
mantlen  like  their  inamitcU\  and  the  ladies 
mmglit  cloaks  of  cloth  of  grM  like  those 
~"”A‘  $&0^']jijljg: 


t)  wkteb  tin?  brides  of  Venice  wore. 

the  int*r  years  of  bis  r*igo  two*  of  the  Doges 
9 cLScoe  to  Paris  laden  with  gift*  for  CharJe>- 
m«gtu%  and  one  of  them  married  a Trench 
\X$  -‘ndy  thera.  and  don  btles?  sowed  the  seed  tff 
:f®  ttrueh  inxnry  abont  him ; and  it  was  from 
Si  >6c  Venetian  market  that  the  da  tighter*  of 

S|  Oh&riemagne  procured  that  finery  in  which, 
| despite  the  common  nnunr  of  their  home- 
II  >V|Ytt.nt  a veracious  writer  describes  them*— 

1;  Shotrhde  enveloped  in  « mantle  hold  fa- 
■'  : by  a gold  agrafe  eraridjed  with  pro* 

‘ttcms  stones,  violet  tiUets  in  her  yellow  hair, 
with  a crovrn  of  gold  diapered  in  gems ; Ber- 
tha’s hair  disappearing  under  a golden  net, 
£ ? rich  ermines  covering  her  $hotiirlersr  and 
^ -Chrysolites  epnitkling  the  golden  folds  of 
H Mier  vestments.  The  wealth  of  Venice  even 
j r»hen  was  enonnons : an  abbess  could  nffoM 
I to  givs  the  Doge  a dtadem  In  whose  een- 
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ire  a bug©  diamond  was  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  as  huge  pear-shaped  pearls,  up- 
holding, underneath  a blazing  ruby,  a gold 
cross  inlaid  with  more  than  a score  of  emer- 
alds of  marvelous  price ; and  a quarter  of  a 
century  before  that  a Venetian  primate  was 
able  to  bequeath  serfs,  cattle,  horses,  or- 
chards, olive  groves,  altars  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, altar  cloths,  chalices,  vases  and  goblets 
of  porphyry,  jewels,  a ship,  and  store  of  sif- 
ver  and  of  corn.  Many  of  the  dwellings  of 
private  citizens  were  like  palaces ; twenty 
thousand  ducats  was  not  considered  an  im- 
moderate price  for  a house,  and  two  thou- 
sand were  often  expended  on  the  ultrama- 
rine, gilding,  carv  ing,  mosaic,  and  glass  of 
ft  single  room.  The  commonest  Venetian 
broke  as  much  as  he  would  of  the  lovely 
glass — which,  we  believe,  no  machinery  to 
the  present  day  degrades,  fashioned  by  the 


house,  surrendered  its  wealth,  and  the  splen- 
dor that  had  been  confined  to  sovereigns 
was  scattered  among  the  people.  The  priest- 
hood, with  its  trained  intelligence,  led  the 
way  in  the  procurement  and  the  enjoyment 
of  luxury  5 commerce  grew  up,  exchanging 
rough  prod  actions  for  precious  commodi- 
ties; and  that  elevation  of  woman  which 
accompanied  the  Gothic  did  an  infinite 
work  in  addition  toward  the  softening  of 
manners  and  the  beautifying  of  interiors. 
At  last,  in  the  fourteenth  and  the  fifteenth 
centuries,  we  have  the  mediaeval  at  the  top 
of  its  wave,  in  successions  of  lofty  rooms 
where  moved  stately-mannered  men  and 
women  clad  in  superb  robes,  rooms  full  of 
colors  and  gilding,  carved  woods,  and  heav- 
ily swinging  tapestries,  each  piece  of  furni- 
ture supplying  separate  traits  of  the  pic- 
ture, from  the  resplendence  of  the  cupboard 
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fingers  as  it  is — at  a time  when  in  England  J with  its  plate  and  porcelain  to  the  dark 
glass  drinking  vessels  were  so  rare  that  j richness  of  the  sculptured  and  high-backed 
Henry  the  Third  had  but  a single  cup,  the  benches  with  their  daises  and  dorsels.  If 
gift  of  Guy  of  Roussillon,  which  he  thought  we  had  ever  thought  of  this  time  as  one  of 
precious  enough  to  send  to  the  goldsmith,  simplicity  and  severity,  of  few  wants,  of 
Edward  of  Winchester,  with  directions  to  great  content,  the  time  of  the  quaint  sayiug, 
set  it  in  hoops  of  silver  gilt,  with  a handle,  “Lever  & »«x.  diner  * dlx, 

that  he  might  present  it  to  the  queen.  Soopcr  & six,  coocher  « dlx. 

Rumors  went  abroad,  of  course,  of  all  the  Fout  v,vre  ,tame  dlx  fois  dix," 

luxury  and  beauty  of  life  in  the  East,  in  we  have  seen  that,  nevertheless,  there  baa 
Venice  and  Byzance  and  among  the  Moors,  been  no  time  of  more  gorgeous  display,  of 
The  Venetians  themselves  visited  the  north-  more  active  state  and  magnificence, 
era  ports,  and  a colony  of  them  settled  in  The  reader  will  easily  understand  that  in 
Limoges.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  order  to  build  bis  modern  house  and  furnish 
coasts  began  to  feel  an  emulation  to  pro-  it  accurately  in  the  Gothic,  if  that  is  tho 
cure  for  themselves  these  rich  stores  of  the  style  chosen  — and  unless  accurately,  best 
Orient.  Journeys  and  voyages  were  taken,  not  at  all — it  is  as  necessary  for  him  to  un- 
people returned  from  the  Crusades  that  had  deratand  something  of  the  origin,  the  gene- 
made  Venice  a sort  of  rendezvous,  and  final-  sis,  and  method  of  use  of  each  article  as  it 
ly  Constantinople,  that  immense  treasure-  is  for  him  to  know  how  to  count  in  order  to 
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cast  up  a sum  in  addition.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  for  him,  with  all  the  new  require- 
ments of  life,  to  furnish  it  io  specimens  of 
the  ancient  Gothic  alone.  Nothing  is  so  ab- 
surd as  your  “Middle  Age  manners  adapter” 
who  does  not  take  the  difference  in  time  into 
account,  who  attempts  to  reproduce  the  an- 
cient and  leaves  the  modern  out  of  his  con- 
sideration. The  best  that  can  be  done,  the 
only  thing  that  should  be  done,  is  not  to 
reproduce  the  ancient  simply,  but  to  adapt 
the  ancient  to  the  modern,  and  in  order  to  do 
that,  one  needs  some  archaeological  knowl- 
edge, a tolerably  definite  - nmtsr  arrr 
idea  of  the  way  affairs 
were  ordered  in  the  days 
that  are  gone. 

It  would  be  idle  to  ig- 
nore  the  alleviations  of 
existence  that  modern  f Bpf* 

times  have  compassed,  in  w 
order  to  produce  a per-  • | 

feet  picture  in  our  dwell- 
ings  of  the  ancient,  with  > 

its  struggle  for  conven-  * 

ience  aud  its  result  of  ^ySySpVj^  , 
inconvenience ; to  forego  |S£j|gMg \yW 
the  illumination  of  our 
rooms  with  great  sheets 
of  mirrors,  for  instance,  ^ *jLL 

because  Aregonde  looked  $ ? +JM 

at  her  beauty  only  in  a d Ilfs,  KwH 
hand  - mirror ; to  refuse  ff  I 

the  use  of  gas,  because  f iy.  ffrall 
in  the  medieval  rooms  9 Vi 

pitchy  torches  hung  in  9 | v|  gM*fIr 
hooks  upon  the  wall,  oil  9 1 1 j£B  Mv\  ; I 
burned  in  cups,  and  wax  \ij  g '* 

in  the  great  chain-swung 
copper  circles ; to  drop  1 PT|  IjB  |lg 
piano,  book -case,  pipes,  ft  | | wS^JfllS 

photographs,  wall-paper,  LE-- 

because  the  medis&val 
never  heard  of  them;  to  ||  I i‘SaSfeft 
insist  upon  a comfort-  |jj  jjLjL.i I 1 1 
less  chair,  because  the  QnJf 

Gothic  spine  was  made  ggfe fit  j 

of  stock  One  might  as 
well  refuse  to  read  a i;J§HBS 

poem  of  Tennyson's  bo-  " 

cause  it  was  not.  written 
in  black-letter.  And  thus  ~ * 

nobody  proposes  to  do  it. 

The  way  to  furnish  our  houses  according 
to  the  Gothic  style  would  seem  to  be  to  vio- 
late no  generally  accepted  modern  custom 
in  adhering  to  moditeval  form.  We  are  not 
going  back  to  medimval  life ; we  are  bring- 
ing the  Gothic  to  add  beauty  to  our  life — 
our  life,  which  is  confessedly  loftier  than 
the  medieval  in  every  purpose  and  attain- 
ment, with  the  single  exception  of  inven- 
tion in  art.  If  we  take  the  Gothic  where 
onr  ancestors  left  it,  and  apply  its  princi- 
ples to  the  exigencies  of  the  present,  we 
shall  avoid  the  great  danger  that  threatens 


the  age  of  crystallizing  where  we  axe,  and 
becoming  nothing  but  Chinese  copyists. 
We  shall  certainly  have  to  make  new  com- 
binations of  old  forms;  In  making  those 
combinations  we  may  possibly  alight  upon 
new  fornix 

The  first  principle  to  be  found  in  Gothic 
furniture  is  absolute  simplicity  and  truth 
and  frankness  of  construction,  however 
elaborate  the  ornament.  There  is  no  false- 
hood about  it;  it  makes  no  pretense  to  be 
auy  tkiug  but  itself;  and  under  no  consid- 
eration can  the  ornament  of  painting  or 
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carving  or  inlay  be  suffered  to  conceal  the 
structure— it  may  adorn  it  as  it  will,  but  it 
ceases  to  be  characteristic  at  the  moment 
in  which  it  attempts  to  hide  the  purpose  of 
any  article  or  of  any  member  of  an  article. 
Every  article  is  made  for  a specific  use,  and 
only  after  long  tentative  groping;  it  is 
proud  of  itself,  it  declares  its  intention  and 
its  consummation,  it  ornaments  the  way  in 
which  it  reached  its  perfection,  and  its 
whole  air  is  that  of  dignity.  Not  that  it  is 
ungainly,  stiff,  or  inaptly  solemn;  but  if 
the  reader  will  compare  its  aspiring  lines, 
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Gothic  principle*,  yet  the  fact  remains  that 


iM  chief  Donstitnent*  end  ornaments  were 
AnVosed itt the  churches,  and  it  wits  brought 
to  perfection  at  a fmto  when  the  Church  and 
the  ciergy  were  paramount  in  every  thing 
after  a fiwbicfu  that  baa  long  ceoM-  It 
belongs,  in  tewthtte  a f«m  of  j*fo  «&#»**;  «U 
of  whose  conditions  have  long  passed*  robf- 
fo«8,«vtI,  and  domeatie;  that  with  a#  hare 
never  nMained,  jtte  tsoi  indigeaoaffto  the 
anil,  M I*  to  isi  EtttoSto*;  it  «nist  of  need*  be  *o 
adoptions  a’od  possible  an  affectation.  It  to 
gttadkuto,  isprceW!  » requires  space  and 
the  nee  of  wealth  ; to*  choose  it  seems  lb  be 
on  assumption  of  poetical  taste  and  «nci- 
qnBfUu  knowledge  ; And  It  to  the  soaree  of 
strange  anachronisms  when  a maiden  with 
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its  pnrc  Mtd  perfect  curves,  with  w «<  ■ 
ton  linos  and  drunken  corves  of  the  -in*?.***?, 
be  will  recognise  ibe  difference  and  ■*?**>' 
penexitjr,  it  is  obliged  to  regard  evy»to^ 
of  OCTJStTpcfcion,  tac,*a  well  a»  bmititj*;  •*& 
no  acconat  ffill  It  «toff»r  f»  «trnin 
to  cows  the  weak  way  or  the 
grain,  and  St  scorns  to  pare  and 
mince  awby  strength  for  the  sake 
of  slender  ncesor  grace.  -MS 

■|fevert,bei«s%ette  toast  hesitate  . I 
in  this  ctoinffy  Wfiwe  building  jLft 

and  pjrniflliihg  So  the  pure  atod«- 
:»y&\.  t<>r  as  A style  it.  is  one  be-  il  j 

tween  whoso  day  and  onk  own  fjpj~ 

there  Is  a store  'distinct  barrier  :fi£§r2. 
tbon  there  to  between  cnir  own 
and  that  ofwajr  the 


sfey-ie*-..  Strongly  as  the  }* 
made  that  ft  is  not  an  ecclesiastic 
style,  and  in.  apito  of  the  citcuto- 
Ktaoce  that  neither  the  pointed  arch  nor  the 
rrock&t'cd  pinnacle,  the  diapered  surface  nor 
the  little  carved  monsters,  are  indispensa- 
ble to  order  to  make  fnnntnree  on  the  true 
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turesque  as  it  is,  it  baa  also  an  archaic  char- 
acter to  which  it  is  interesting  to  see  the 
present  applied  and  watch  for  resalt*.  Far 
from  being  a dead  style,  as  many  others 
are,  it  is  alive,  waiting  for  complete  devel- 
opment tinder  modern  needs  and  ideas,  and 
rich  with  possibilities. 

If  it  is  then  decided  to  build  and  furnish 
in  the  mediaeval — and  we  must  think  it 
would  be  rather  unsuitable  to  furnish  in 
that  unless  to  meet  and  carry  out  the  style 
of  building — the  reader  will  see  bow  impor- 
tant to  the  undertaking  is  a little  instruc- 
tion as  to  what  has  already  been  achieved, 
unless  he  leave  it  entirely  to  his  upholsterers, 
who  are  already  supposed  to  have  informed 
themselves,  for  the  medieval  is  of  all  the 
styles  the  most 
difficult  in  which 
to  furnish,  its 
study  being  rec- 
ondite, while  it 
requires  and  en- 
forces more  puri- 
ty than  any  of 
the  others,  min- 
gling willingly 
only  with  the 
Saracenic,  which 
is  a connection 
of  itaownByzatt- 
tine  branch. 

One  is  not, 
h owe?  ver,  obli  ged 
always  to  pursue 
t he  matter  to  the 
letter,  and  re- 
build the  rooms 
of  a medieval 
castle  in  order 
to  produce  medi- 
eval effect ; sug- 
gestion some- 
times answers 
as  well  as  abso- 
lute reproduc- 
tion. If,  for  in- 
stance, one  can 
not  afford  or  does 
not  desire  every 
where  along  the  wall  and  below  the  frieze 
the  heavy  hangings  which,  in  themselves  or 
their  suggestions,  are  a requisite  of  the  style, 
they  are  suggested  in  sufficient  manner  by 
the  dorsels,  the  curtains,  and  the  portieres, 
which  are  obligatory,  the  last  belonging  to 
the  style,  if  one  may  say  so,  constructive- 
ly, as  they  were  used  previous  to  doors  and 
after  doors,  and  represent  doors  in  the  prim- 
itive divisions  of  the  great  hall  made  by  the 
hangings  themselves.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  dispense  entirely  with  these  hang- 
ings, for  they  were  a part  of  the  original 
thought  of  the  style.  It  saw  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  breaking  lines  and  changeful 
colors  of  drapery,  and  used  it  every  where, 


topping  the  cupboard,  hanging  on  its  back 
between  the  shelves,  falling  in  folds  across 
the  shelves,  enriching  chair  and  bench ; and 
any  thick,  soft-falling  stuff  with  a wrought 
border  answers  the  purpose  now,  since  it 
meets  the  idea;  while  there  are  not  many 
of  os  who  can  obtain  any  thing  like  the  old 
embroidery,  or  that  tapestry  which  is  prop- 
erly warp  filled  in  not  by  a thread  thrown 
by  the  shuttle,  but  by  short  threads  worked 
in  by  the  needle  to  suit  the  patten*,  after 
the  manner  of  the  border  on  brocM  shawls. 
Thus  with  deference  to  this  mediaeval  love 
of  drapery,  even  in  its  minute  proportions, 
the  little  dorsel  must  never  be  forgotten.  It 
may  line  the  open  shelf  or  it  may  curtain  it, 
and  it  may  ornament  the  tall  chair  hack  ; it 


may  Iks  of  such  handi  work  as  the  ladies  of 
tho  house  can  themselves  attempt,  or  else  of 
bits  of  brocade,  of  plain  velvet,  gold-fringed 
or  otherwise  adorned,  or  of  available  pieces 
of  thick  silk  or  satin,  hut  always  with  regard 
to  the  design  of  the  period  when  these  treas- 
ured stuffs  came  from  the  Orieot ; if  not  en- 
tirely covered  with  wrought- work,  then  most 
frequently  of  open  spaces  of  plain  tint  or 
small  powdered  ornament  between  broad 
bands,  in  which  wheels  encircle  Byzantine 
grifilus  and  peacocks,  swallows,  leopards, 
apples  of  gold,  roses,  eagles,  and  branches  of 
palm,  equal  regard  being  paid  to  the  colors, 
none  of  the  brilliant  modern  colors  being 
used,  but  tho  ecclesiastical  colors,  as  they 
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are  c&tIedvwMch;duli  yrhett  by  ibeua^tvee, 
can  bt>  toned  owti  hannoimod  iuttf 
ftfaUrpuaHUtgri  ch  ih*^.  Xf+ihett,  wc  can  not 
bivvw  the  aueivTti  Inittgihgs  of  stately  sob 
fcftiu  wayin#  leather,  cm  which  aorh  artiste 
the  Mnrillcm  of  their  day  did  hot  disdaiu 
to  peuciJ  their  fan  eta*  wbati  wot  already 
Stamped  in  ifc were,  hfcd  gilded  and  tinted, 
those  for  which  Raphael  drew 
fcW  bpr  jai:  of  tbe  tiioth  of  gbld. 

ef  cramoiey  <sr  efoth  of  gold  ^fbiuv\  where 
the  infinite^  lopg^rawn  bat  .,#f 

gold  wound  ftbortC  a silken  thn^d  iaadd 
#b*  way  »f  $tj$  webvafid  the  richly  epiored 
s i lk  ike  other*  an  that  in  this  light  mb  mw 


acuxpofc  bt  axu 


pearls  and  pTteeidifft  stone*  aoiaetiinea  bro- 
caded bonjiera  of  gorguou?  ^mbjFoid^rj  if 
w cm  naji  iUie  'aptewilof,  ‘‘w&;  yet 
produce  something  of  its  otfect  hyjtotoite- 
ly  simpler  ami  cheapo?  niethotf*,  What-, 
ever  draperies  we  havo*  it  k ndmlaaii^le  to 
hang  those  of  the  doors  and  windows  un- 
der iauibre^uiti»f  and  Without 

r*  '-me  . ' . •••  * V ; % # • . • 4»  /.i  Hr^Ci.4.  ' 


cojTo^Kmdmg  to  the  cetera  e!  the 
eoHy  herds  aiMfl  the  top  pieces  'Pi  the  por- 
iii'htw  that  exblnded  the  last  remnant  of  a 
draugbl-^for  oia^ftlres  s^e  suspect  the  porch 
bail?  in  over  the  later  diawing  foum  door 
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had  quite  m much  to  # with  this  dreaded! 
<lrauqiit  as  with  to  the  guest — hut 

tiny  hoofe  ard  the  indicated  maotio?  of  hold* 
ing  the  dom<5b,  t«id  the  auspoitskm  of  cur- 
tain* ^Dd  porti^B  by  means  of  rings  upon 
metallic  lmxw  i*  hot  «mly  the  most  graceful, 
the  aihftt  eleajidyr  but  quite  as  pure  style. 
Loose  waU-liAivgjnge/  meanwhile,  inclosing 
a '**  10  $W  antique  fashion, 

are  not  so  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  mod- 
em ij$eT  wfeiefein  *>tix  Adapt  at  ion  is  greatly 
to  ho  respected,  as  the  decorated  fiat  surface 
on  winch  the  Gothic  looked  with  favor  in 
its  painted  friese  md  mosaic*;  ami  a high 
dad*  vd  paneling,  with  a wooden  cornice,  aud 
the  space  between  stenciled  in  close  pattern 
oe  cohered  with  paper  diamonded  aud  dia- 
pered in  fleur-de-lis,  geometrical  arabesques, 
and  fine) foliations,  sometimes  tbe  dado  itself 
of  another  paper,  or,  if  «r wood,  framing  in 


its  upper  panels  a series  of  softly  colored 
feoml-patuted  tiles,  make*  q<rifc«  as  beautiful 
and  qmte  as  dtiaracterisric  a wall  decoration 
as  a mixr*  semte  imitation  could  atfeet. 

Yet  if  some  things  can  fee  left  partially  to 
suggestion  im  fcu«oishl&g  after  r fee  mediaeval 
imuntery  other  things  must  yield  strict  con- 
formity to  rule.  Thus  carpets  are  not  to 
extend  to  the  side  of  the  room  or  fit  close- 
ly into  comers — fij#r>  because  derivatively 
they  have  no  right  to  do  m i and  secondly, 
because  of  the  large  and  heavy  articles  that 
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stand  dimtty  upon  the  door,  m\&  are  not 
easily  moved,  They  are  to  the  centre 
and  leavfi  a goodly  margin  of  fioor  about 


them,  tbe  Hour  inlaid  or  handsomely  polish- 
ed; they  are  to  he  heavy  tuul  lie  daily  by 


their  own  weight,  te  be  of  gecrtnetfical  or  of 
that  conventional  design  which  elaborates 
the  abstract  idea  of  some  object  of  beauty 
without  repeating  the  object  itself?  and 
however  large  their  size,  it  & to  be  renaem- 
bored  that  they  are  always  intrinsically 
rugs. 

Again,  an  essential  acc ompanim em t of  fur- 


niture of  tlu»  description  is  wrought  iron- 
vwk  and  brass,  copper  and  bronze,  wherever 


such  can  feti suitably  jntrnduced,  This  was 
the  chief  >qfeu5rn>nt  i}f  the  pristine  style, 
that  on  which,  it  for  much  of  its  most 

brilliant:  ; fo#$  Wore  they  were 

the  fether  art,  the  ruediierals 

wore  acedia plisfeed  workers  in  the  metals, 
^ on nfeing  to  Vfeirtt  all  work h in  brass.11  Yet 
this  is  i»c?vor  to  he  need  as  decoration  for  its 
ov/n  sake,  but  always  for  some  constructive 
purpose  tendftred  fteccro  lively.  A hinge 
' eifrtfetfdj  ng  a<?w»  a &m\  ofwfiat- 

fcyer  uietal  best  nfenfxnsia  with  the  color  of 
the  fcxpamimg;  into  trefoils  or  more 


intricate-  folia tiofis,  bolts  aud  locks  and  han- 
dles made  with  equal  richness,  and  compass- 
ing  all  manner  tif  quatet  designs  of  loaf  and 
miphe,  grilles  of  elaborate  network  Insfore 
the  shelves,  and  lesser  guards  to  keep  Ite 
objects  thero  In  position,  are  among  the 
uses 


to  which  this  metai-work  may  be  ap- 
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gree,  they  are  of  service  in  Ughten- 
& iog  the  df»tring-yi>f*Hir  which,  wi lb 

gfjfc  Ifr*  best  of  Ctoifcic,  mnsi  a«&scie  be 
fep  al  ways  & little  ke.*yy,  as  a glance 

at  the  examples  tit  Cfentbic 

fflfk  iii  gut  wood-cuts  sinstyn, 

f Nothing  can  bo  better  tfum  the 

Gothic  im  t be  rich,  perm*4*n  t? 
||Hj  abounding  Appearance  due  the. 

*|Kji  dining -room  7 it  recalls  its  nM 

^ijjgr  leasts  ami  orgies, and  takes  to  the 
H Hr  dialog- room  ostnmilr  i *idetw?are!, 

% Hi  • ca*^hg  table,  dinner  wagon,  f«p 
board,  are  all  ready  to  the  band* 
W and  can  imyslly  be  foe  heavy 

,}Vi*  Nothing',  *it%pr» eats  be  kv  fltu?r  mil- 

^ 4 *on  wjftli  th$  wf  only 

4 because  ti*  itr?a*5fTvl^  ba^T1  belongs 
to  it,  and  beepum*  jfc  ft  » fcbtms&mi 
year**  ami  we*  **000  ft  ha*  bown 
the  organ,  i**t  b^anac  its  bhfcpes  it*  their 
full  decomtion  are  tko*e  *vHb  wbtek we  or.-, 
socials  the  *?au ml  of  sokrtromneic,  and  seem 
sometimes  as  if  they  bad  arisen  baocaib  its 
enchantment*  Nothing  can  be  more  united 
to  the  library,  where  its  arched  and  pointed 
and  tracked  feme  ean  have  itasr  last  de- 
velopment, while  hooks  can  have  at?  litter 
shrine  than  its  ek/isterod  recesses r that 
hooks  were  scarce  in  the  old  days,  and  were 
handi  work  at  that,  does  wt  matter  * that  is 
where  the  present  leads  the  ancient  If 
a hundred  books  were  more  than  the- binary 
of  a mediaeval  prelate  *>r  a sovereign,  it  is 
tierhaps  because  sacb  elite  was  taken  of  the 
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plied.  It  is  phTfir  lovelier  than  when  used, 
in  the  foutiidatiou  pf  if  screen;  and  screens 
of  some  sort  ate,  m the  reader  will  have 
observed,  nncdber  positive  essential  of  the 
stylo.  TbrOttgh  the  great  windy  halls 
dratighta  drew  ; and  after  the 


intwluction  tit  chi&mcy^owmg  to  .their 
she,  the  moving  ctirrehf  of  airvvwi  enor- 
mous* f(/  ' . r‘  ' ■ \r  / 

A’  A cfaain-eiropf/ed  laflijf  wap®  dickering  by  wieli  door, 
The  nrwii  ritfh  *d«i  borvsiimn,  hawk,  and  bonml, 
iflQttr.rfld  Ui  the  bwleglng  wind’s  npwair. 

And  the  long  carpet*  iO«e  along  tins  gusty  floor/’ 

Under  such  eirctimsismces  the  smew  was  a 
siejcesattr^di>tfeLng;  ami  it  offered  a surface 
far  deeoratiott  that 
waa  never  neglect-  | 
ecL  This  sixteen  ran  1 
be  made  of  costly  | 
tapestry,  or  tit.  the  3 
honeebold  needle-  1 
workj  or  of  any  oib-  £ 
tv  material  that  liar-  1 
raonizes  with  the  |j 
general  style  f 

tijuAsof painted  pan-  f. 
els,  sometimes  of  In- 
tet  woven  jieacock 
featheraapfmahAck- 
ground,  the  hues*  1- 
that  w!e  know  con-  ■; 
sisting  of  a .Byxnu-  1 
tine  carving  in  eh*  ;0 
any  mak  Ing  a lat?  ^ 
tire  tiret  plaw^gla&s  f 
whose  hack  has  been  f . 
glided  till  it  is  a com*  ^ 
plete  iiluTiiinfftion — M 
the  fire  - screens  a i 
single  frame  upon  i 
a feet,  the  others  ft 
in  folding  legv^,  8 
When  tbc&p  eervens  m 
are  immnted  to  bnow  M 
and  hrightenal  with  ^ 
the  airy  brass  fili- 
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It  is  hardly  ueesaaary  ^ 

tb  say  that  it  requires  gf 

great  art  to  h&nmmize  T 

ull  ikia,  in  k**j»  ike  I'  '•aSs^ 

heavy  DttiliuW  down,  ij  111® 

and  to  Milder  the  brass  : (||$S 

anrl  porcelain  and  tap-  JCj ; ; fJjjS' : 

*stry  fn#ai  gau  d menus. 

la  Europe,  where  such  % :;]■  =y/ 

rooms  are  ancestral  and  v 

often  historic,  one  *£-  '^55^  !..  ' 

coph*  them  as  they  v . ’ -1 3 .,V 

come } but  here.  wit*?--  M 

«v*r  furiiiakw  w-.iiimii-  ] I 

fl-'val  alyk  few  00  4.0-  :'  ^-pl  ■ 

cestora  1 open  vhilttv  to, 

throw  it  ofty  and  i*  per-  . 

socially  ruapwisikie*  and / 

the  rooms  are  qrhiinl 

ami  curious  or  rich  end  4. 

imposing,  Mtysmw  w m*mto 

idle  chance  or  rodavnkv 

ual  character.  ..;  • " ; ' ‘ ' ’ ' ' ‘ ' 

Finally /it  is  to  be  considered  that.  In  any 
room  and  under  all  cironiuatan^^  fjie  me- 
difflval  renders  honor  to  the  ttfalniuey-ptOco. 
I I to  the  point  of  b$}yancy  from  which  all 
the  rest  departs,  or  iho  point  of  shadow  to 
which  it  «di  converges.  It  is  not,  as  sumo 
appear  to  think*  m accessory  of  the  room ; 


hundred  that  we  havp  our  thousands  now. 
There  are,  besides,  xwnong  the  ancient  feme 
many  fine  ones  &{  teierns  to  iiAblilie  book 
that  one  reads  or  from  wfc$sh  cwjpke,  to 
keep  if  open,  sdv»*w  or  witidi^w  it,  and 
of  scripiionalr*  iXt  wtfi ting-desks  with  their 
in  kh  or  us,  ao  that  we  have  to ^ apply  Utile  dr 
no  fresh  intention 

mince.  U is  th*  natural  fanciUnre  of  the 
hail,  wfe&r*  the  first  idea  on  mtymee  Bhould 
be-  nf  akads,  shelter,  and  solidity  ; and  its 
cleanly \;  solid,-  simple  forms  even  toad  them- 
selves  kindly  to  the  Wd-ciuunber,  Bnt 
nothing  cm  fe  more  iUffimlt  to  treat,  and 
treat  satiafactorUy,  than  a drawing-mum  in 
the  Golhto.  Dark mid  sinaiptnptis  nod  stead* 
that,  it  Is  &*>£  ft&sO?  rend^d  light  and  ally, 
and  fit  far  tbs  idle,  laughiug,  sonny  life  of 

that  ptoaa&Qi  spot.  It  calls  marquetry  to  its 


obniiy  and  tins  *iivar*stmuc>tl  tubpics,  satin- 
wood  and  the  winy  wealth  of  ctfiorof  the  ma- 
hogany, having  a right  to  enrich  itself  with 
ail  that  it  can  assimilate  with  its  ovruldefiti- 

H usea  she 


ty,  of  whatever  place  or  date, 
light  filigree  biaes-w  ock  to  Croat  its  cabinets, 
and  for  iie  gassier  ami  acoucas^  adopts  the 
mirror,  ami  hangs  troialitfr  hoveled  glasses 
besides,  where  aftbefeive ; piles  cosh  ion  upon 
cushion  ; makes  its  eea.ta  throws 

soft  drapery  in  xleltoaitf tints  whciwe*  If 
can  be  disposed,  If,  by  goo«I  f^tvuve,  a non- 
servatory  «t  one  aiul  nf  the 
presauie  the  usual  glass  ii  is  aStirileii 
opiwrtunity  t«  iDdulgcdU 
i&Hit » that  the  exotics  Yrithm  ahail  garland 
lu  blossoming  tracery,  ifthej  are  not  Aiready 

*‘  DlamomleA  wUb  pAr,«ir  of  tjnalnt  Seritto 
Itummcrabk,  of  auictf  and  *pkmUd  dyt*.^ 


VVia  Viio  room  & In  the  lata  years  of 
tiie  Onthic  it  v/as  ofteu  sunk  in  iW  wall, 
and,  wing  to  economical  necessities,  ad- 
f nntage  is  apt  to  be  raken  of  thiay  and  H is 
treated  with  narrow  rUiowaiijeo  of  «paiv. 
itnt  h\  the  growing  yitar  yeius  of  the 
kiy  1a, ■ m wu  have  abowh,  its  impocUmce 
ua  the  domestic  sltar  waa  recogutrcd,  }t 
woe  built  oat  into  tho  room  arid  made 
beiifii ifiil,  and  in  pure  atriotnoso  it  as  tb- 
day  of  geuerooB  ooj- 
•'  -:  / plitude.  Its 

^ hearth  j»till  TeuieUi- 

hers  ‘the  huge  .and 
^ULi.l HI.  hospitable  llrce  that 

'Sgssasa  gatlittftnt  tbe  urMe 

grdtrps  atound  ltd 

gcnctons  WAjmathr 
K and  is  Uhfe  yet  to 

^ glow  with  t£*  fee- 

tivity  of  the  great 
m i ¥ttk*-)og.  Beside  it 

w the  throne,  vf 
Mm  * tkfc  Blaster  mad 

mistress,  ft  is  the 
f l heart  of ; the  house, 

- fci  tlid  docret  place  of 

tkfc  fainil>v  th.A 
mBHmm;  shrine  of  home.  It 

1$  can  hardly  1h?  too 

highly  decorated  in 
that  aobfe  etyfe 
which  first  glori- 
fied md  aanctifieil 
the  nAnje  m4  the 
idea  of  home* 


b&roiu>  vr  ^a-en.^u  ^ftk  Ajvv  uj 
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Hie  English  homo  of  tjSe  Whithrops  was 
at  ttmton, telitth? village  In  Suffolk  Coiitityi 
on  the  &a b%  coast  of  England,  no*  far  fonm 
Barf  SL  Etornnd'a  ; . H*jsb ' A mauor 
which,  hjKJti  tins  of  the  monas- 

ter ie«  is .. time,  fell  into  the 
hafcA8  *k  Wiuthrop;  graodtatfcer  0< 

the  Gateriioir,  hud  ftiniaiiiM  ia  the  family 
until  sold,  not  long  After  the  removal  of 
John  Wiathrop  to  New  EtvglaM.  In  the 
church -yard  by  Groton  church  may  still  he 
seen  the  tomb  of  the  Wlnt  bropa,  The  fam- 
ily wae  not  « eld e,  but  belotrged  to  tbe  m id- 
die  eliiss,  which  At  that  day  had  a dignity f 
not  ao  easily  d>#oover?d  now,  when  measured 
by  A bigfeat  staoddtd  than  thAt  of  wealth. 
The  graudfM  hev  <4  John  Wiuthr«>pf  Adam 
Wshthrep,  w af,  an  honorrihle  member  of  r iie 
faimma  Gompauy  of  London* 

He  ehtltlofi  t^>  write  Bscptite  after  his 
naute  ; And  Mar  wn<  sflfab  named  Adam,  ap- 
pears to  hav^wlthdrawn  from  cloth- work- 
ing, and  to  have  fcdltvwedthe  enatomary  life 
of  a conn  try  gentleman  a t Grcdofc,  hUay  with 
agriculture  and  the  law.  John  .•.Wintfctnp,/ 
thus  coming  to  man's  cat ute¥  was  *UH  fur- 
ther removed  from  trade,  and  answers  well 
to  our  mulej^tamllug  of  an  English  gouilcv 
mao.  He  was  a atudhur  At  •Trttiity. feoflege,. 
Uauihridge,  was  married  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen to  the  daughter  of  a cono  tiy  geptie- 
mao,  and  losing  hia  wife,  was  married  ten 
year*  later  to  o lady  »>V  whose,  family  it  was 
writteft  i'W  Thera  te  *earVe  a aechnd  private 
family  of  nobility  i>r  gantry*  either  in  En- 
gland or  in  Chris  tenibdh,  that  cau  show  m 
many  gdolily  m*>njiTi5cnt«  of  itself  ia  any 
one  "&r  parochial,  m tv>~ 

unite  ofthe  Cd^ptem  in  that  of  Melfocvl, 
.itt  iiw  mrinty  &f  Suffolk,  this  present  year 
(l /£#)*."  lint  slut  wedded  life  ..was  wily  a 
year  long,  and  .nt  her  dvatb  .Winthrop  w^ 
plmiged  lute  a <te?  mehteeboly,  Hie  fa- 
ther before  him  had  leaned  toward  the  Pu- 
ritan party  In  the  Church  of  England,  and 
tike  record  uLJohxi  Wlafhrop- A jUfe  at  this 
time  show*  hi**  to  have  received,  in  the 
tender  atate  hie  ecirst  hi  litres  impressions 
rttefactiiig  pelijtfatt  which  sank  de*p  into 
* life  of  ^eclnsxon  And 
meditation  ; ho  gaVe  himself  n{v,  a*  did  otb 
or  Puritans,  to  A private  lif*%  avoiding  the 
dlsciiAshino  tef  the  distempered  tunes,  poring 
ovfctfi  f Ua  Iiih)e-T  hod  lately  become  the 

jgywit  possession  of  the  English  people*  and 
teg&rdipg  lifj£  m the  held  of  stem  con  diet 
mi}*  iivvisihte  powers  wf  cvtlVv  The  early 
stage*  of  Ptuitanisni  in  English  hUtefy 
jnwrkcd  by  tlvo  presence  of  just  and*  de- 
vout, H U ce  re  men  as  WiVithmp,  v]io  Wl  no 
thought  ot  ecparaUap .frofti  the  CTinteb, hgi 
tvgorded  the  practical  uuimi  of  church  am! 

. stale  as  in  v*dvixig  imtwineat  ^rif,  Lhditg 
in  their  county  hnrxics,  they  wete  really  rc- 
iigi&u»  hernite,  vrltiiout  the  eternal  guise 
of’hemiiU. 


Two  years  teter  Wixitlimp  was  again 
married,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
TyiKhxl  ; and  theiicoforih  there  wtvj  year  by 
year  a.  pictvin?^  slowly  hlled  ib,  of  the 
| mo ii£  lovely  of  domestic  scenes,  Margaret 
I Tyndfij  was  as  swtHjt  and  jfojfe  a wife  and 
mother  on  mn  he  found  uv  hiHt(»r>%  and  the 
tenderb***,  dcepepUig  t#eyotid  the  power  of 
words*  of  ih^  anion  with  her  husband,  hint- 
od  at  in  fett&a,  dia2ic>H  and  projects,  is  a 
t^veiation  of  tltc  ihh^teht  grace  and  sweet- 
ness of  Puritaiitsm  at  Its  beet.  For 
twelve  years  the  Winthrops  coniirmed  to 


&T4YT*  OV  GOVMJSO*  WlimttWlV 

live  gt  G?oton— twelve  yeai«  of  gathering 
darkness  in  the  palHical  heavens*  Dciring 
that  tiun>  t**aeed  buck  and  forth 

between  Orv*d^  and  Ixmdon,  pumning  the 
profession  of  a lawyer  and  busying  hims<df 
wfth  fomily  dtfnira.  He  was  «lrawn  also  into 
p<diSiWt  hut  thoto  are  unujistakalde  aigua 
Ui At  white  bis  aytnpathy  and  partisanship 
W Wfiih  SIr  John  Eliot  and  other  jiatriotfe 
the  nialaai^ri^g  of  his  life  was  In  religiahv 
li  fa  hut  hi  our  plan  to, trace  the  political 
vcrjtte  which  wer^  bringing  mx  the  national 
crisis  in  England;  suftlcicnt?  to  aay  that 
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ideal  Church  of 
God. 

So  much  for  the 
political  signifi- 
cance of  the  emi- 
gration of  which 
John  Winthrop  was 
the  acknowledged 
head.  The  details 
of  this  emigration 
are  matters  of  his- 
tory : we  direct 
our  attention  to 
the  persou  who 
maintains  a serene 
front,  and  accepts 
with  the  deep  hu- 
mility of  hia  na- 
ture the  re#|#>uai- 
Ide  position  assign- 
ed to  him.  He  was 
compiled  to  ac- 
company the  expe- 
dition without  the 
presence  of  hi* 
wife,  and  a glimpse 
of  their  affection 
and  of  the  lofty 
character  which  he 
bore  will  be  had 
by  reading  one  of 
the  parting  letters 
which  he  wrote  U> 
her  while  hourly 
expecting  his  own 
departure:  • £•' 

44  And  now,  mr  frwsofc 
ftonl,  I mnft  one©  ograln 
take  my  U#t  farewell  ©£ 
the©  in  Oki  England.  It 
gocth  very  near  to  my  heart  to  leave  thee;  bat  l know 
to  whom  I have  committed  thee,  even  to  Him  who 
loves  thee  much  better  than  any  husband  can,  who 
hath  taken  account  of  the  halm  of  thy  head,  and  put# 
all  thy  tears  in  Hia  bottle,  who  can  and  (If  H be  for 
Hla  glory)  will  bring  ue  together  again  with  peace  and 
comfort.  Ob,  how  It  refreaheth  tuy  heart  to  think 
that  I shall  yet  again  eee  thy  sweet  face  in  the  land  of 
the  living!— that  lovely  countenance  that  l have  »o 
much  delighted  lo,  and  beheld  with  *o  great  content  l 
I have  hitherto  been  ao  taken  up  with  basilica©  a*  I 
conld  seldom  look  back  to  my  former  happiness:  but 
now,  when  I shall  be  at  aome  leisure,  I shall  not  avoid 
the  remembrance  of  then,  nor  the  grief  for  thy  ab- 
sence* Thou  hast  thy  share  with  me,  but  I hope  the 
course  we  have  agreed  upon  will  be  some  ease  to  u« 
both.  Mondays  and  Fridays,  at  five  ot  the  clock  at 
night,  w«  shall  meet  In  spirit  till  w«  meet  In  person. 
Yet  if  all  these}  hopes  should  fail,  bleated  Ins  oar  God 
that  we  are  assured  we  shall  meet  ooe  day.  If  not  as 
husband  and  wife,  yet  in  a better  condition.  Let  that 
stay  and  comfort  thy  heart.  Neither  oan  the  sen  drown 
thy  husband,  nor  enemies  dusbnoy,  nor  any  adversity 
deprive  thee  of  thy  husband  or  children.  Therefore  I 
will  only  take  the*  now  and  my  a weet  children  In  mine 
arms,  and  kiss  and  embrace  you  all,  and  so  leave  you 
with  my  God.  Farewell,  farewell.  1 bless  you  all  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  I saint#  my  daughter 
Wintb.  MtitL  Nan.  and  the  rest,  and  all  my  good  m bfh- 
bore  and  friends.  Piny  all  for  ua.  Farewell.  Com- 
mend my  blessing  to  my  son  John.  I can  not  now 
writo  to  him ; but  tell  him  I have  committed  the*  and 
thine  to  bleu.  Labor  to  draw  him  yet  nearer  to  God* 


Wintbrop,  like  many  others, 
wa*  profoundly  convinced  of 
au  impending  peril  to  the 
Church  in  the  introduction  of 
Romish  practices,  atid  to  the 
country'  in  the  Absolutism  of 
the  kingly  rule;  that  escape 
was  ptwfibl*  only  In  eurigra- 
tiefu ; and  that  the  fortnight 
which  formed  the  company 
and  Secured  the  charter  sprang 
from  a sense  of  the  imminent 
It  must  not  be 


i»t«uo&  or  oaoroa  one  son. 


need  of  action, 
overlooked  that  to  Wintbrop  and  those  like 
him  religious  purity  was  the  highest  ambi- 
tion, and  that  they  clung  to  the  Church  of 
God  as  the  home  of  their  life,  transcending 
all  claims  of  country.  u I shall  call  that 
my  country,”  writes  the  younger  John  Win- 
throp,  when  proposing  to  go  to  New  En- 
gland, u where  I may  most  glorify  God  and 
enjoy  the  presence  of  my  dearest  friends.” 
The  church  w hich  held  the  dearest  hopes  of 
these  Puritans  was  not  the  Church  of  En- 
gland as  a state  establishment,  but  a com- 
munity of  believers.  The  identification  of 
kingcraft  with  priestcraft  had  shaken  their 
confidence  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
to  their  minds  they  were  bearing  the  ark  of 
the  coveuant  with  them  when  they  crossed 
the  seas.  The  religious  movement,  which 
had  penetrated  some  men,  like  Milton,  only 
to  make  them  more  resolute  Englishmen, 
swept  away  Wintbrop  and  others  into  the 
trial  of  a new  experiment.  They  had  seen 
the  Church  suffer  through  the  ordinances 
of  state  Authority ; now  they  would  con- 
struct a state  which  should  be  the  shad- 
ow' of  what  was  to  them  a substance,  the 
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fcnfl  he  will  he  the  surer  staff  of  to  the«d  t j That*,  are  two  poiufo  in  tfrfa  entry  which 

(an  not  u«»  the  rest  of  my  gooH  Wend*,  hutWrnn  be|y  as  ^ iTw  li&  jn  Boston 'at  that 

day — the  affectionate  hospitality  cf  fchft  peo- 
ple, and  the  formality  and  eermony  which 
Mteod**l  the  Governor's  movements  The 
It  U impossible  to  read this  and  similar  geutlemeh  waft,  their  fatality  wftn  formed 
letters  without  feeling  the  *ihe*rtty  of  that,  this  company  of  Masaachu^tts  Bey  wereby 
riutnirj  which  expressed  Harl-f  with  so  much  i no  xuc&na  persons  with  advanced  viowe  on 
religious  fervor,  l’he  a^tunorr  of  o meet- ; the  subject  of  equality  in  rank ; on  the  con- 
ing sonic  day,  in  a better  condition  than  m iniry,  they  Were  very  careful  its  all  matter* 
husband  and  wife,  iiiiheate^  ^hen  taken  .1  of  eiique tie.  Th©  Governor  was  attended 
prosaically*  a degree  of  exaltation  which  ; U*  court,  and  to  and  from  meeting  /m  Bun- 
fc\v  of  Wudhrop’s  reader*  could  Anddenly  ! day,  by  four  sergeant*  hearing  halWide; 
accept  us  their  awn  prevalent  emotiou  \ but  and  Wtothrop  take#  nedo  b a- Ids  journal  of 
the  terms  duubtleas  denote  that . constant  •!  an  exciting  oTeeiforv  When  he  waa  bhuacU’ 
reference  of  all  hopes  td  a solid  future  of  chnseti  Governor,  and  »*««  ccunpeUed  to 
Miss  which  was  the  rock  ©u  which  iasn  two  of  fti*  dttia  servants . 
tossed  npoii  the/  sea  of  uueertidmy  looked  iug  to  the  rvimcu>Tivim pf  the  offfomi  ©er- 
with  longing and  sure  beHefl  The  quaint • ' ge&nts,  A seven*  pnmshmeut  is  recorded 
reminder,  aktv  of  their  AKtfrei  invisible  fcry#i.r]  {rtih>yijt-4<H'r,  when  be  was  degraded 

which  was  most  probahly  an  hour  frf  4hvn»*  ftvMi  the  rank  of  genUcniao, 
tiop,  gives  a eMrmiog  view  of  thafceqn^j  a eeriee  of  incidents  fctbe  mms 
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;f»  BOf  tb&t  I-he  feotlS©  f,W,^  of 


much  since  IV in  5 htrsp  him- 

self  reproved  hi#  deputy  for  paying  ; sso  much 
attended  aa  be  ilii  tfl  hi*  wamscou  an*! 
adorning,  wbeo  the  colony  poor  and 
compel kd  <4>  practice  great  economy^  vex 
it  imi»t  have  been  capa^ioun  enough  Jbr  the 
entertainment  of  guest*.  and  Wiiithrop’a 
owti-  household  waa  Urge.  At  ode  time,.' 
w)»n  ocrtaiu  prisoners  were  brought  io 
Boston,.  the  fkiverncu  (Wiar.bmp)  “c.»ii£**1 
fchW  to be  bought  itefonr  him  in  Ida  bail/ 
a'.gr^at'»8«e.mWy/V.; 

Tlte  fdf ri iahidfg  of  a house  must  ne»‘*f»a- 


I nly  have,  been  for  the  omsr  part  with  arti- 
; ol^e  bxwght  from  England,  and  for  s few 
I peatf*  tli <5  dress  also  wae  of  English  make, 
j though  if  **a&noMoug  before  the  coiouUte 


began  to  look  with  satisfaction  upon  their 
idteep  laid  the  promise  of  'wool  they  gafe. 
MArgfiff it  Witiibrop{  as  we  have  seen,  came 
bvdr  d year  and  half  after  her  fro* baud, 
and  hia  left  era  to  her  name  a great  variety 
of  art  idled  of  wear  arid  consumption  which 
she  was  bidden  to  bring,  Pease-pudding, 
and  6»h  are  nor  ordinary  diet;”  be  write* 
to  her  > and  then  he  call*  for  forty  hog*- 
heada  of  m*rai7  far  petuta  and  oatmeal,  dry 
Suffolk  cbee*er  hattor  and  tried  «oeL  mgu 
and  fruit,  pepper  and  ginger,  a boghead  of 
HHHU  . . i(t . <*€' 'iitfA •'. inwrtfsi®, -- 

MoDH)eur  DyAulnay  bU  ^cretary,  arrived  at  j and-  onions,  two  or  three  hundred  ajetaep- 
Boftton  in  a »omB  pinnace*  ?vod  $ibi  Vtfkm*  and  iamb-skins,  ouarsest  woolen  cloth, 

Im)U»  Bent  two  ofhfo  chief aad  eolora  and  some  red,*  eoarae  ruga, 
them  at  the  waterside,  Who  conducted  tMtf*  | worsted  ribbon,  welt  leather  shoes.  and 
to  their  lodging*  sine  The  pubBc ! atoirltings,  shoe  •“makers*  thread  and  bob- 

worship  Mug  e^ded* the  Gov^or  ^ \ noH%  bUed;  !*?$&»,  boddl.Gg*  caodtws,  driuk- 
IttmiOf  Awd  Mogor  Gibbons,  with  otkar ' brass  awl  pewter  uhensUsv.teath- 

wit-fa  a guard  of  musketm^  in  I «ri  bottles,  axes,  dihth,  augers,  Arid : .-iiiiO- 
attend  Uiotti  .to  the  Gov^rnor^  house,  who, • ^tojea,  In  the  library  the  American 
H>tV&og  them  without  bis  door,  fcAuriatl  j Aohtpiariaiv  &oidety('«t  Worn1 there  is, 
there  into  hie  house,  where  they  ware  on- j shown  a stone  pot.  t ippod  and  covered  with 
ttrtainhd  with  win*  arid  sweet ro^at«>  bad } a silver  lid,  wbicb  was  given  ip  1607  to 
after  a wldJe  be  aocmbponhsd  them  to  the \z  j Adam  Winthrop.  the  father  of  tb<3  Govern- 
lodging*-.-..  .The  Lord's  day  they  were  ber«j, ! tst,  by  Lady  AlUdamy,  AdAmrs  sister,  And  n ~ 


Hove  wr  w»  aatlpEi^it  iJflmniof, 
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mality,  it  i a plain  that  he  did  not  regard  the 
office  of  Governor  as  elevating  him  above 
the  common  lot  of  the  colony.  In  one  of 
the  contemporaneous  narratives  an  account 
is  given  of  the  wretched  condition  into 
which  the  settlement  had  degenerated  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Winthrop  and  his  com- 
pany. “Now,”  it  adds,  “as  soon  as  Mr. 
Winthrop  was  landed,  perceiving  what  mis- 
ery was  like  to  ensue  through  their  idleness, 
he  presently  fell  to  work  with  his  own 
hands,  aud  thereby  so  encouraged  the  rest 
that  there  was  not  an  idle  person  then  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  plantation.”  A letter 
from  Thomas  Wiggin,  who  visited  New  En- 
gland in  1631,  has  a passage  which  is  still 
more  explicit  with  regard  to  Winthrop’s 
community  of  labor : “ And  for  the  Governor 
himself,  I have  observed  him  to  be  a dis- 
creet and  sober  man,  giving  good  example 
to  all  the  planters,  wearing  plain  apparel, 
such  as  may  well  beseem  a mean  man,  drink- 
ing ordinarily  water,  and  when  he  is  not 
conversant  about  matters  of  justice,  putting 
his  hand  to  any  ordinary  labor  with  his  serv- 
ants, ruling  with  much  mildness,  and  in  this 
particular  I observed  him  to  be  strict  in 
execution  of  justice  upon  such  as  have  scan- 
dalized this  state,  either  in  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical government,  to  the  great  content  of 
those  that  are  best  affected  and  to  the  terror 
of  offenders.”  The  mention  of  his  “ drink- 
ing ordinarily  wafer”  had  probably  a pe- 
culiar significance,  since  in  the  Governor’s 
journal  there  is  an  entry  dated  October  25, 
1630,  which  shows  Winthrop’s  good  sense 
and  his  willingness  to  be  the  first  to  make 
sacrifices : “ The  Governor,  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  inconveniences  which  had  grown 
in  England  by  drinking  one  to  another,  re- 
strained it  at  his  own  table,  and  wished 
others  to  do  the  like,  so  as  it  grew  by  little 
and  little  to  disuse.” 

The  last  paragraph  in  Wiggin’s  letter  in- 
timates that  Winthrop  filled  out  the  ideal 
of  a Puritan  magistrate  by  being  a terror 
to  evil-doers.  We  have  not  the  space  at 
oommand  to  enter  upon  the  old  subject  of 
what  constituted  severity  and  injustice  in 
the  treatment  bestowed  by  the  New  En- 
gland Puritans  upon  those  who  invaded  the 
territory  which  they  vainly  endeavored  to 
isolate  for  the  peace  of  men  and  women  of 
a certain  way  of  thinking.  The  principles 
and  laws  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  commonwealth  built  by  these  men 
proved  eventually  too  energetic  for  the  nar- 
row limits  in  which  the  founders  would  ig- 
norantly have  had  them  revolve,  and  conse- 
quently they  also  builded  better  than  they 
knew ; but  it  is  interesting,  in  taking  note 
of  the  temper  of  the  leading  men  of  the  col- 
ony, to  see  how  frequently  Winthrop  was 
found  on  the  side  of  the  larger  liberty.  In 
the  controversy  between  D*  An  In  ay  and  La 
Tour  he  took  the  unpopular  and  liberal 


side.  In  another  case,  when  Vane  and  Pe- 
ters and  the  ministers  Cotton,  Wilson,  and 
Hooker  were  all  arrayed  against  him,  the 
charge  laid  to  him  was  that  he  “ failed  in 
overmuch  lenity.”  In  Winthrop’s  own 
words,  it  was  his  judgment  that  “ in  the  in- 
fancy of  plantations  justice  should  be  ad- 
ministered with  more  lenity  than  in  a set- 
tled state,  because  people  were  then  more 
apt  to  transgress,  partly  of  ignorance  of  new 
laws  and  orders,  partly  through  oppression 
of  business  and  other  straits.” 

One  can  not  read  the  annals  of  the  colony 
without  perceiving  the  intense  character  of 
the  life  led  by  the  leading  men.  They  were 
men  whose  convictions  and  ability  would 
have  stood  them  in  good  stead  upon  a large 
and  varied  field.  The  very  limitations  of 
the  colonial  life  tended  to  deepen  their  con- 
victions and  to  press  forth,  upon  apparently 
slight  occasions,  expressions  which,  escaping 
from  the  immediate  concern,  have  become 
fit  words  for  nations  to  ponder.  A single 
illustration  will  serve  our  purpose,  throw- 
ing light,  as  it  does,  upon  some  of  the  finest 
traits  in  Winthrop’s  character: 

The  town  of  Hingham  had  nominated  one 
Anthony  Eames,  who  had  been  lieutenant 
previously,  to  be  captain  of  their  militia 
company ; but  before  the  Council  could  act 
upon  the  nomination,  the  majority  of  the 
town,  becoming  disaffected  from  some  cause, 
turned  about  and  chose  Bozoun  Allen  in  his 
place.  The  magistrates  constituting  the 
Council  were  unwilling  to  accept  Allen,  yet 
unwilling  also  to  act  directly  against  the 
expressed  will  of  the  town,  and  ordered  the 
parties  to  the  controversy  to  remain  as  they 
were  until  the  next  General  Court.  But  the 
people  of  Hingham,  who  were  hot  and  en- 
tirely indisposed  to  accept  such  cautionary 
advice,  proceeded  to  train  under  Allen,  and 
did  their  best  to  excommunicate  Eames — far 
town  and  church  were  not  slow  to  mix  their 
quarrels.  Eames,  on  his  part,  had  recourse 
to  the  magistrates,  and  laid  the  case  before 
four  of  them,  among  whom  was  Winthrop, 
then  Deputy -Governor.  The  magistrates 
summoned  some  of  the  Allen  party,  and 
bound  them  over  to  keep  the  peace  till  the 
next  General  Court.  Afterward  others  were 
summoned  and  came  before  Winthrop  alone, 
and  refused  to  submit  to  the  requisition  of 
the  magistrates,  though  “ the  Deputy  labor* 
ed  to  let  them  see  their  error,  and  gave  them 
time  to  consider  of  it.”  Fourteen  days  aft- 
er, in  open  court,  Winthrop,  seeing  two  of 
them  in  court  for  another  oause,  again  re- 
quired them  to  enter  bonds  for  their  appear- 
ance, and  upon  a second  refusal  committed 
them  in  that  open  court.  The  action  pro- 
duced a great  commotion,  and  a petition  was 
put  up  by  the  aggrieved  parties  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  asking  that  their  cause  should  be 
heard,  inasmuch  as  they  had  suffered  for  lib- 
erty’s sake  at  the  hands  of  certain  magis- 
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trates.  The  petition  came  before*  the  Dep- 
uties, or  Representatives,  as  we  now  call 
them,  who  immediately  referred  it  to  the 
magistrates,  and  asked  that  it  should  be 
granted.  It  was  an  unmannerly  proceed- 
ing, according  to  the  customs  of  the  time, 
being  in  effect  an  impeachment  of  the  mag- 
istrates when  no  specific  charge  had  been 
named  and  no  person  singled  out  for  pros- 
ecution. The  magistrates  sent  the  petition 
back  for  satisfaction  on  these  points;  and 
the  Deputies  named  two  prosecutors,  and 
presented  Winthrop  for  trial.  The  magis- 
trates were  urged  by  Winthrop  to  overlook 
the  scandalous  nature  of  the  proceedings  in 
consideration  of  the  greater  scandal  which 
was  likely  to  grow  out  of  the  case  unless 
there  were  a public  hearing,  and  so  the  pe- 
tition was  granted.  In  a word,  Winthrop 
placed  himself,  a magistrate,  on  trial  before 
the  people,  and  so  far  from  standing  on  his 
dignity  or  his  privilege,  or  evading  the  issue, 
sought  it  openly  and  directly. 

“ The  day  appointed  being  come,”  reads 
the  journal,  “the  court  assembled  in  the 
meeting-house  at  Boston.  Divers  of  the 
elders  were  present  and  a great  assembly 
of  people.  The  Deputy-Governor,  coming 
in  with  the  rest  of  the  magistrates,  placed 
himself  beneath,  within  the  bar,  and  so  sat 
uncovered.  Some  question  was  in  the  court 
about  his  being  in  that  place  (for  many 
both  of  the  court  and  the  assembly  were 
grieved  at  it).  But  the  Deputy  telling  them 
that,  being  criminally  accused,  he  might  not 
sit  as  a judge  in  that  cause,  and,  if  he  were 
upon  the  bench,  it  would  be  a great  disad- 
vantage to  him,  for  he  could  not  take  that 
liberty  to  plead  the  cause  which  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  at  the  bar,  upon  this  the  court 
was  satisfied.”  The  result  of  the  trial  was 
that  the  petitioners  were  fined,  and  the 
Deputy-Governor  legally  and  publicly  ac- 
quitted of  all  that  was  laid  to  his  charge. 
It  was  then,  when  the  sentence  of  the  court 
had  been  publicly  read,  that  the  Deputy- 
Governor  was  desired  by  the  court  to  go  up 
and  take  his  place  again  upon  the  bench ; 
“ and  the  court  being  about  to  rise,”  as  the 
journal  proceeds,  “he  desired  leave  for  a 
little  speech,  which  was  to  this  effect.” 

The  “little  speech”  may  take  its  place 
among  the  most  remarkable  speeches  ever 
delivered  for  the  dignity  and  loftiness  with 
which,  in  simple  language,  it  sets  forth  the 
true  relations  of  magistrates  and  people.  It 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  prog- 
ress of  human  governments,  and,  apart  from 
this  public  character,  has  its  value  as  show- 
ing how  Winthrop’s  mind  dwelt  among  the 
higher  thoughts,  and  could  make  the  squab- 
ble of  Hingham  militia-men  the  oocasion 
for  utterances  which  may  be  ranked  with 
passages  in  Hooker’s  Eoohmastioal  Polity. 
One  passage  only  we  may  quote,  but  its 
accents  fall  upon  our  ears  as  the  last  and 


finest  expression  of  the  human  mind  in  deal- 
ing with  the  great  subject  contained  in  the 
words: 

“ Fop  the  other  point  concerning  liberty,  I observe 
a great  mistake  in  the  country  about  that  There  la  a 
twofold  liberty,  natural  (I  mean  as  our  nature  la  now 
corrupt),  and  civil  or  federal.  The  first  is  common  to 
man  with  beasts  and  other  creatures.  By  this,  man,  as 
he  stands  in  relation  to  man  simply,  hath  liberty  to  do 
what  he  lists : it  is  a liberty  to  evil  as  well  as  to  good. 
This  liberty  is  incompatible  and  Inconsistent  with  au- 
thority, and  can  not  endure  the  least  restraint  of  the 
most  just  authority.  The  exercise  and  maintaining  of 
this  liberty  makes  men  grow  more  evil,  and  in  time  to 
be  worse  than  brute  beasts — omnts  eumus  licentia  da- 
Uriores,  This  is  that  great  enemy  of  troth  and  peace 
—that  wild  beast  which  all  the  ordinances  of  God  are 
bent  against  to  restrain  and  subdue  it  The  other  kind 
of  liberty  1 call  civil  or  federal ; it  may  also  be  termed 
moral  in  reference  to  the  covenant  between  God  and 
man  in  the  moral  law,  and  the  politic  covenants  and 
constitutions  among  men  themselves.  This  liberty  is 
the  proper  end  and  object  of  authority,  and  can  not 
subsist  without  it ; and  it  is  a liberty  to  that  only  which 
is  good,  just,  and  honest  This  liberty  you  are  to  stand 
for,  with  the  hazard  (not  only  of  your  goods,  but)  of 
your  lives,  if  need  be:  Whatsoever  crosseth  this  is  not 
authority,  bat  a distemper  thereof.  This  liberty  is 
maintained  and  exercised  in  a way  of  subjection  to  au- 
i thority;  it  is  of  the  same  kind  of  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  us  free." 

Yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  Puritan  set- 
tlement one  can  see  the  signs  of  that  super- 
stition which  was  in  the  generations  imme- 
diately following  to  bring  dishonor  upon  the 
colony.  The  intense  religions  emotion  which 
stirred  the  minds  of  the  leaders  at  first  fonnd 
a healthy  escape  in  the  practical  work  which 
attended  the  foundation  of  the  common- 
wealth ; but  when  the  pressure  was  removed, 
the  force  of  their  religious  life  began  to  be 
expended  on  abstractions,  and  their  imagi- 
nations, filled  with  ghostly  images,  to  seise 
upon  the  wildest  vagaries  as  explanations 
of  their  own  visions.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted,  besides,  that  the  dark  forests  and 
flitting  savages  helped  to  people  their  mind 
with  uncanny  shapes.  Winthrop  did  not 
escape  the  prevalent  temper;  but  in  him 
superstition  showed  itself  most  decidedly  in 
the  form  of  an  undue  estimate  of  special 
providences.  “ Two  little  girls  of  the  Gov- 
ernor’s family,”  he  relates  in  one  place,  “ were 
sitting  under  a great  heap  of  logs,  plucking 
of  birds,  and  the  wind  driving  the  feathers 
into  the  house,  the  Governor’s  wife  caused 
them  to  remove  away.  They  were  uo  soon- 
er gone,  but  the  whole  heap  of  logs  fell  down 
in  the  place,  and  had  crushed  them  to  death 
if  the  Lord,  in  His  special  providence,  had 
not  delivered  them.”  It  is  touching  to  read 
a passage  near  this  entry  where,  without 
mentioning  names,  it  is  evident  that  Wiu- 
throp  and  his  wife  are  the  ones  referred  to : 
“Upon  this  occasion  it  is  not  impertinent 
(though  no  credit  nor  regard  be  had  of 
dreams  in  these  days)  to  report  a dream 
which  the  father  of  these  children  had  at 
the  same  time,  viz.,  that,  coming  into  his 
chamber,  he  found  his  wife  (she  was  a very 
gracious  woman)  in  bed,  and  three  or  four  of 
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their  ebitilreu  lying  by  here  with  tnwi&x**>t 
««iUi!ig  countenances,  with  crowns  upon 
jtii^ijr  bjtmrts,  and  blue  liklnm*  about  tb% 
iwvvfts.  When  ho  awaked  he  told  bis  Wife 
life  dream, and  made  this  iutenvretotion  Of 
iL  that  Gad  would  tokn  of  her  rldtAreb  to 
make  them  heirs  of  Chant  m His  kingdom.”' 

are  dot  Wont  to  think  of  the  Puri  taw  8 
fra  indulging  in  fomt  fannies;  yen  this  little 
hit  of  poetry,  with  ita  religious  application* 
is  a very-  faithful  sign*  *>f  that  delicate  sensi- 
bility and  parity  of  filing  which  underlay 
the  niggedness  and  sternness  of  the  Puritan 
character.  One  other  picture  we  give  from 
Win  th  rear’s  diary  for  the  quaint  view  i t gi  ves 
of  the  life  of  the  time  and  the  character  of 
the  matt : /'i  *.  ?/•  *V  ' "v‘,”  - . v 

v , , ; ' > . 

u The  Governor*  befog  <0  hh  farmhouse  at  WV*tic, 

WnTked  oqt  idfter  *up per  olid  took  * piece  i»  fa)»  httini* 
euppoelng  he  miglit  *<>/:  a wolf  {tor  they  came  dally 
Khont  rhe  timtvc,  and  kilted  swine  end  cal Ytst,  etc*);  and 
beiup  abont  half  # mile  off.  It  grew  wxdtoly  dark,  *o 
»**>n  cowing  home*  he  raiatoertt  hte  purk,  nnri  went  fftl 
he  e#tue  to  a IlUio  hon«c  of  &ig*ni<)n&  John,  which 
stood  empty.  There  he  staid,  and  having,  a pfacc  of 
match  In  Ida  pocket  {for  he  always  carried  about  him 
snatch  and  compajHi,  and.  In  summer-time,  wnakewedd), 
Jho  made  a pr«od  fire  near  the  botwe,  ar»d  iffy  down  upon 
•some  oldinata  which  he  tonnri  there,  and  f*o  the 
adglit,  sometime#  walking  by  the  atng< 

ing  p«dlme»,  and  sometime*  getting  Wood,  hot  CO  a Id  n*  i 
Bleep.  U was  (throngh  Q*xf*  'mweg Y W warn)  night  ’/ 
«»ot  a .i  title  both  re  day  It  tegari  to  rntu5  end,  having  no 
ck>i*k,  he  made  >.  jrtitfr  by  & long  pole*  to  dimb  up  Into 
the  hot!**/.  In  thy  .mottling  there  thfrbef  an  In- 
diaV  ag’khw,  bat  pett^teing  her  before  she  htd  opened 
the ' Srjoiyh*'  Vwsfirod  ■ her  toil  i y<rt  Alio  £t*ld  tlrere  a 
threat  White  e®?*y1ng  to  get-  hi,  and  at  last  she  went 
He  iWtrttbed  eftfe  home,  hi*  aermilft  having 
toeen  «mich  twrnfc*£d  for  hint,  »nd  having  w alked  about 
usd  shot  pS*cv*  «od  hidti>o«sd  1u  the  fdght,  bat  be 
heard  them  cUU‘w 

Theatecy  ctfWrntIiiv»p,8  life,  firrwa  the  time 
of  his  arriving  in  Alu^iK’hasvttsBuy^fn  1630, 
fili  bis  death,  in  164%  is  tho  stcTy  of  tbft  col- 
ony itself.  Ilia  di&ry  mingle  pcreoiml  and 
public  urnttels,  amt  bis  otrti  finite  is  always 
haed&a  that  <?f  a third  party,  H*»  letter*  are 
likewise  nt  gmiu  the  Jotters  Qf  a pri  vate  jgkttr: 
llemari  and  a public  effftren 
of  tlio  cdtet*y  Were  8hakvnr  the  Goveirmsr 
stood  ifkW  »v  pick  In  the  m\>hi  of 
men.  'Jrbt*m  i»Td  few  passages  in  It teraiUte 
more  full  of  ai  noble  pa??aioti  than  that  fervont 
appaut  th  ilia.  Ah*ry  which  hht»f  from  hi#  Tips 
when,  In  J04^>  h»  seemed  about  to  bo  tfcficTte 
c4  by  bis  compaiBous,  white  povarfy  and 
sWkne^s  hu*J  wro«igbt  havoc  all  about  him. 

41  Ahk  fby  coTiacteuce/V  b«  cxclhifsis,  '**  if 
ti\0  wopblMt  have  plucked  np  tby  etak&s* 
and  btoimbt  tliy  family'  three  thAuakmi 
iftiles,  if  thou  badst  exp^^eti  tbit  nil,  or 
mmh  woctlti  have  ^rnikeri  tluse  there.  Askt 
Ag.‘utif  what  Hivorty  tliou  bast  rowmnl  others 
whfefj  them  Ukcat  not  to  allow  others  ttr* 
wait!  thyscl  f ; tor  if  <me  iaa.y  go,  snot  her 
Dmyt  «od  so  tb«  graator  part  and  so  church 
and  irommem wealth  may  he  left  destitute 
m a etpo^ed  to  misery  and  re- 

proach, and  all  for  thy  ease  and  pleasure, 


ctatce  or  aov#»j*0*  W|ST((sot*,  Motrw’? 

CH4PRU  ■'»•;•'.-*/ 

whereas,  tb*  se  all  being  now  tby  brethren, 
as  near  to  tbcO  a*  the  Israelites  were  to 
Moses,  it  tviire  much  safer  for  tbeo,  aGer  hi* 
example,  io  choose  rather  to  suder  odHctfoii 
with  thy  Wc'fcbrcu*  Ihuii  to  cntsrge  tliy  ease 
and  fleipumv  by  tertbering  the  oecasioo  stf 
their  ruitL-' 

In  the  service  of  the  commonweaHb  Win- 
tlvrop  /Ibregfirdetl  Jibs  Wh  private  advap- 
tage.,  anil  fur  ftom  the  time  of 

the  luat-rfmVteii  ^ bi«  own  nteda 

and  the  tdfcctir>mitc  regutd  of  1 lie  people  are 
shownrc«ri«nisly  mingled  with  that  jcnlotisy 
of  antlionty  which  from  the  earlumt  days 
characterized  the  people  of  fhu  common- 
There  had  beep  some  ttouide  in 
making  way  for  the  ekeiiou  cif  Dudley  as 
Governor  in  place  of  Wntfoop.  ‘'^Fhe  eld- 
ersf”  soys  W in f br<»pV  jumniol  ‘‘  bejognmr  at 
Boston  at tput  ibis  matter,  scut  sbrire  of  their 
company  to  accfiiaunt  the  old  Govemor{Win- 
tbropj  with  their  desite- . unci  the- .reasons 
moviug  themt  ek  firing  themselves  of  all  dis- 
Vak^  of  bis  gov erxi me h t>  aiid  seriously  pfo* 
fmtng  ibdr  siaeero  fiflrection  ami  respect  to- 
w»nl  him,  which  lie  kindly  and  thankfully 
accepted,  concurring  with  them  io  their  mo- 
tion, ami  expressing  his  unfeigned  desire  of 
more  freedom,  that  he  might  a little  intend 
his  private  occfmoha,  wherein  (they  wall 
knew)  bow  much  he  had  lately  (for 

his  bailiff,  whom  h©  frnsted  with  maiiagtng 
his  farm,  had  engaged  him  £2500  Without  his 
i>mm  in  iiie  ontwonl  estate.  This  they 
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had  heard  of,  and  were  much  affected  there- 
with, and  all  the  conn  try  in  general,  and 
took  course  (the  elders  agreeing  upon  it  at 
that  meeting)  that  supply  should  be  sent  in 
from  the  several  towns  by  a voluntary  con- 
tribution for  freeing  of  these  engagements ; 
and  the  court  (having  no  money  to  bestow, 
and  being  yet  much  indebted)  gave  his  wife 
three  thousand  acres  of  land ; and  some  #f 
the  towns  sent  in  liberally,  and  some  others 
promised,  but  could  perform  but  little,  and 
the  most  nothing  at  all.  The  whole  came 
not  to  £500,  whereof  near  half  came  from 
Boston;  and  one  gentleman  of  Newbury, 
Mr.  Richard  Dummer,  propounded  for  a sup- 
ply by  a more  private  way,  and,  for  example, 
himself  disbursed  £100.” 

But  though  Winthrop  laid  down  his  of- 
fice at  this  time,  it  was  again  and  again  re- 
stored to  him,  and  his  death,  after  a few 
weeks’  illness,  took  place  when  he  was  Gov- 
ernor. We  have  in  Cotton  Mather’s  Mag- 
nalia  the  record  of  a portion  of  a sermon 
delivered  by  the  venerable  Cotton,  when 
Winthrop  lay  sick,  in  which  he  is  described 
as  “ a Governor  who  has  been  unto  us  as  a 
brother — not  usurping  authority  over  the 


church,  often  speaking  his  advice,  and  often 
contradicted,  even  by  young  men,  and  some 
of  low  degree ; yet  not  replying,  but  offer- 
ing satisfaction  also  when  any  supposed  of- 
fenses have  arisen:  a Governor  who  has 
been  unto  us  as  a mother,  parent-like  dis- 
tributing his  goods  to  brethren  and  neigh- 
bors at  his  first  coming,  and  gently  bearing 
our  infirmities  without  taking  notice  of 
them.” 

It  had  fallen  to  the  Governor  to  record  in 
his  journal  a little  less  than  two  years  be- 
fore: 

“ In  this  sickness,  the  Governor’s  wife,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Tyndal,  Knight,  left  this  world  for  a better, 
being  about  fifty-six  years  of  age : a woman  of  singu- 
lar virtue,  prudence,  modesty,  and  piety,  and  specially 
beloved  and  honored  of  all  the  country.” 

His  own  character  we  have  aimed  to  illus- 
trate by  his  journal  and  letters.  In  what 
esteem  his  companions  held  him  may  be 
read  in  the  letters  of  the  date,  filled  with 
sincere  grief.  It  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Puritan  founders 
of  New  England  for  no  more  precious  gift 
than  the  noble  lives  of  John  and  Margaret 
Winthrop. 


POET’S  RESIGNATION. 

Bt  ALFRED  H.  LOtJia 


So  long  at  life’s  school, 

Yet  unteacbable — ’sdeath! 

Dig  thy  grave,  fool, 

And  wait  by  it  for  Death. 

The  ship  sinks,  a grave, 

For  one  little  leak; 

And  one  word  might  save 
Which  lips  can  not  speak. 

So  I fall  by  the  way, 

Lost  in  dark  caverns’  deeps. 

For  want  of  one  ray 
Which  the  cruel  sun  keeps. 

So  I faint  on  the  sand, 
Thirsting  in  desert  wide, 

And  rave  of  the  strand 
And  the  lost  river’s  tide. 

Well,  best  that  she  give 
No  ear  to  my  cry, 

For  the  living  must  live, 

And  the  dying  must  die. 

Let  the  lark  sing 
To  the  blue  of  its  heaven: 

Why  should  the  sting 
From  my  bosom  be  riven? 

Why  should  the  face 
That  is  set  to  the  stars 

Gaze  on  my  dark  place 
Through  my  prison  bars? 


Pass  to  thy  light; 

Soar,  bird-angel,  soar ! 

Leave  me  to  my  night, 

And  know  me  no  more. 

Enough  that  I catch 
The  gleam  of  thy  wing, 

As  my  straining  eyes  watch 

Thy  flight  to  day’s  spring. 

• 

I ought  to  have  known 
And  bowed  to  the  truth, 

For  my  bread  bath  been  stone 
Since  the  days  of  my  youth. 

Well,  Poet  and  Sage 
Must  earn  ruin  and  wreck. 

For  the  foot  of  the  Age 
Must  be  set  on  their  neck. 

They  perish  of  scorn 
And  the  world’s  cruel  sneers, 
Heart-rent,  bosom-tom, 

By  sighs  stifled  and  tears. 

But  I hide  from  the  land 
And  die,  as  is  best, 

For  an  idolized  hand 
Sends  the  sword  through  my  breast 

So  long  at  life’s  school, 

Wisdom  comes  to  late  breath: 

The  grave’s  dug  for  Love’s  fool; 

He’ll  wait  by  it  for  Death. 
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A'S'  EXttWSHWOMlAi*  AMONG  THE  HIMALAYAS. 


AN  ENGLISHWOMAN  AMONG  THE  HIMALAYAS. 


TW*  -MJUK  tj VUYJJ  U*U  11 VA  TBSAl*?TK/«6. 


IT  ie  held  t hut  .British  resident#  in  the 
tropical  lowlands  of  Hindustan  must  pe- 
riodically ve<feut  their  health  by  a sojourn 
fe  e colder  climate.  The  government  has 
tlierefore  established  sanitaria  joc  health 
ff^dions  at  elevated  points  in  its  Indian 
dominions.  The  moat  no  tod  »>£  these  is 
Darjeeling*  in  Sikkim*  1X7 0 miles  ?iorth  of 
Cttlcnatta,  in  about  the  latitude  of  Now  Or- 
le&ns,  Where,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet, 
t lie  climate  that  #t.  the  south  of 

Krigtaod.  It  is  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Himalayas,  in  view  of  th&  two  loftiest 
summits  on  the  globe*  and  there  are  several 
others  wrndb  hveitnp  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Amies*  F^ha  Darjeeling  sot  forth  two 
to  explore  this  portion  of  the 
Himalaya*.  Of  the  ilrst  of  these,  made  in 
Tlftfet.' V*  have  before  given 
son^  M«upnn L1'  Amdher  baa  -been  recent- 
ly undertaken  by  two  English  gentlemen, 
ae«ompnnfe5  by  the  wife  of  one  of  them, 
wta’  hisynatput  forth  a narrative  of  lit 
She  WitbhbJfJia  heir  name,  and  merely  desig- 
nates her  hnabaod  as  F— r~,  We  lean*  that 
hr  vra,i  m the  civil  service,  jupl  was  ordered 
for  two  -0&f$  in  l^rJeftlTn^  By  na- 
U ves  the  lady  wa*  sty  it'd  the  Mem  $ah*b4 
to  **  Lady  My  lord/1  and  so  we 
shall  designate  her,  bet  husband  being  the 
vSahilK 

They  left  CafertW  bjr  the  railway  up  the 
left  bank  the  Ganges.  Ifam  night  train 
was  pravld*d  with  a slnep!ng-r»t  /or  ladies 
only  f hot  as  the  U*m  Bahib  wa^  ibe  only 


first-das*  female  hhr  husband 

was  after  some  demur  allows  to  occupy 
a berth.  M dkwxi  they  reached  a station 
where  the  railway  bands  eastward,  wtdie 
their  route  was  doe  north,  and  upon  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Gauges,  A small  steam- 
er conveyed  them  several  leagues  up  and 
across  the  bread  river.  Steamers  appear  to 
line!  little  favmr  with  the  Hp>div>e,  for  the 
'Mem  Bahil>  ami  her  husband  wore  the  only 
passeugm.  At  dusk  they  iunded  %t  the 
little  lovro  .ur.Carngoia.,  whefiee  they  were 
to  proceed  %■ the  *’  govemmt^i  bnlionk 
train.,,  In  India  they  usually  feud  by 
night,  and  the  train  was  aw  aiting  them.  It 
consisted  of  & single  mi^on  , Wf  t jx  wheel*  of 
almost  solid  wood.  The  legal  rate  of  speed 
is  three  mile*  :>u  horn  : but  by  dud  of  inces- 
sant proikl  U*g  %\\£  dri ver  wan  usually  abte 
to  get  only  half  that  from  it  is  animate  j 
once,  by  pemshdit  twisting  of  their  tails, 
he  roused  thtao  from  a walk  te  a slow  trc4; 
but  in  ft  few  mlntites  ibfcj  found  thewwttevw 
overturned  Udc  a "fie#  swatnp  »ev«ti  feet  !*?- 
low  the  narrow  cmiSMvrliy  Ythhhfarmed  the 
road.  One  night  m tlie  bullock  train  was 
eitmigk  for  the  Sabi t>i  who  at  tho  next  sta- 
tu *n  Viurgaicrte?  fpr  a 4<})alkee  gharee,"  the 
Hindoo  equivalent  for  a post  concb.  This, 


when  brought  np  at  dusk*  proved  to  be  a 
v elude  with  dosed  sides,  resembling  a <11- 
InpitUted  kcankyirawn  by  two  sorry  horses* 
into  which  th?  &&hib  ami  his  wife  crawled, 
and  stretched  themselves  nut  at  fill)  length* 
the  servant  and  luggage  dyeing  mounted 
upon  the  roof.  . .vl>V‘  ’ 

At  length  they  reached  the  Teraii  a belt 
mdlarious  swamp  and  jungle  from  ten  £t> 
twenty  mite*  wide,  peopled  with  wild  i waste 


;*■  ^ A ft)  i&m&Ptft&i ’*  Ukfptr*  Map* 

sin*,  1S5^. 

t Tftr  j£§?*.t*n4  ■ Atok' 

Lsdy  Plover.  Iliv*tFft^l  by  hemlf.  Locdon : iSTA. 
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railed,  a ihIb 

armind  $be  dsctvk*  of  >ytupend<nt* 
Mil*  making  o total  riae 
half  » mile.  It  k crowded  with 
men  And  wotttetv  bearia^ . fceavjr 
loads,  or  driving:  buffalo*^  with 
rude  kAckcrie*  or  eirT«,-ftud  <!<*- 
iies  ox  lit  tens  upon  which  inva- 
lids are  borne  wp  th«t  g»- 

cent.  During  the.  JSepoy  war  on 
officer  in  reporting  *c»tTifc  engagc- 
merit,  wrote  that  the  doolie*  came 
down  and  took  away  the  .w-k 
and  wounded.  Tire  official  re- 
dticiftir  at  Calcutta  sn p po*i ttg 
that  this  word  Same  td  id 

Mil  tfi  he;itnj)roved  sipoq  hi*  te x t. 


TR^TiEttN  tXVttY 


“The  ferocious  BooBe*  tusked  down  and 
t ook  aw  ay  nil  t he  «Tek  nod 

Dkajeelihjg  WAB  as  ift£  mfr?  of  a 

sanitarium  in  1835,  and  the  Eajalt  of  Sik- 
kim, who  bad  eurne,  under : the  amiable 
,tL  jH^>t-e(‘tioD>r  of  the  Britislu  tpju>  poUtely  r^v 
guested  to  cede  a email  tract  for  this  pur- 
i+wv  After  no  0ttle  pire««int?>  be  consented, 
of  friendship  tst.  the  British  gavorn- 
mm&*  In  consideration  of  au  atMiptl  pay- 
fbObt  of  j J300.  Borne  fifteen  years  later 
fclus  Haj ah  offended  his  'iptm&vtsmj1}  w ho 
revoked  th*  payment*  and  “ mnex^r  a 
considerable  &d4  i t hmai . •$£ ; -Miritofy, 

Mean  white  imrriteka  aibt  A tibspilAi '^cw 
pmbU*bed>  European  rnsMctftsof  the  gdaixra 
erected  pleasant  cdttfcg'e*  yit- 

lagca  grew  up  at  * Utile  dfefetni*  -arcmuA 
them.  When  Dr.  $>idk*t  wm There,  a^nar- 
ter  of  a century  ago,  the  caM re  population 
was  about  6090 y it  now  numbers  about 
^0,000. 

The  bulk  of  Mho  native  population  ceu- 


dnd  U litis*  H ike  jimi  of  the  Hlm- 

nfuge  4 bud  although  than 

three  hundred  .miles . fxvm ' Calcutta  the  en- 
tire asemit  n W\fy:  From  this 
point  thy  aacout  Wgiitaip  yfrowrivpid.  f*o~ 
nies-  hflil  been  ordered  to  meet  them  HT  *i>$ 
ftfat  station  byybnd  the  Terat,  but  these  not 
h av  i ng  W&*?  . db  wi  i y the  Sahib  mi  (lor  to  ok  to 
w«jk  to  the  atatiou,  while  a ohH\  two* 

wheeled  batfeck  cart  was  chartered  tel  con- 
vey U»e  Mem  Kaldb  and  the  luggage  tn 
ihinkahttaree.  the  last,  station  but  one  be- 
fore reaching  Darjeeling, 

The  aaoeot*  at  brat  hardly  perceptible, 
roou  1 incomes  more  a/aep.  Fupkahbarce  is 
IHK)  feet  above  the  sea-  Kumong,  the  last 
station,  six  miles  beyond,  is  ftXKJ  Ibefc  high- 
or.  The  flora  changes  at  erieur  mile.  Trop- 
ical palms  are  replaced  by  f^reets  of  oaks 
and  bind),  clothing  the  steep  hill -sides. 
These  forest®  ate  rapidly  d^PiAearing,  the 
trees  being tat  do burn- 
ed ovo?  to  fntity'ftfw’-ftot- '$*&  ciiiluro  uf  the 
ro>t^A)ff» m ^d4)y  o^b>ddrog  on  the 
Himaiayou  siojK^  r 

iiwOtJjf  • unpfetwjr^f\?e ; i:ha  w - 

w h al  reaeot hUng  ^ »:*  ri'»m  nf*t  m\  t 

io  row  ^ lb  the  Id^ctr  ued  Rovi.  1 ii<v  Xah><.k 
ideked  by  w^mvn*  wk***?  hcW*  *i<> 


si«ts  of  Bboo- 

tVft*  ifulvi^: 

tfv^r:d[^>  a hj  out., 

hutdyrooo; 
ih*1  1 After  - 
Aye  ^ynaihd  « 
$n*d  tnon1 
.edfemindtre; 


an?  pu'kcd  bj  Wtvmvn*  mb#i  &%* 

idaccd  iri  fehallow  bvfs.fe^A  in  >«’4biy 
eiibdb  Of  a bm*h*;  Ffc*r  Mdip  b 
ns  tbat,  no  one  wbo  ha>  dot  it  .y>r  tfe 

home*  of  a culti- 
vator has  iiWy 
idea  what 
shoiifd  It 

rwiuiroft  at  least  ; 

three  yrorH  to 
gain  a periftvt : ; ^ V 
the  i#y 

ly  mado  Artipto,:  ^ % ^ 
even  of  the  best  ^ \ 

0oality»  tasting  ^ ^ 
like  fresh  bay 
with  a clash  of 
mint. 

Ftc*td  K am- 
ong, twenty 


aATU»ai3«C  TKA  LSATC8. 
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AST  AMONO  THE  mUALMAB. 


dunriftfe  kite  m>  pftjrnltel  on  earth  The  peaks 
■'i*r$  that,  they  cateh  the 

:M$$  th&  ' ‘while  all  below  j’a 

Hhpntid6$  iadarkne**,  The  first  beatna 




strike  the  *hite  samsmt  of  Kipehinjuhga, 
which  jm*a  >m  a rttoy-fetew  against  the  thirk 
blue  :«ky  ’♦  jtiiHtoo  is  next  aflatm?*  thfb  K n- 
hra  and  *P^4eemf  aad  one  fyg  l&tp.  $$  & 
o thers  iti  rapid  ^accession* 

Tho  Stthih^hteired  upon  his  official  duties, 
whuVverthejr  were,  sgiolbed  |i  r#,'  idhft- 
fctl  hii  bifd-Akins,  ami  c«ith«T  f>oah*p<t*hed  fet 
the  eotliuHomri  M hi » wife#  who  wmjs  mnffr 
given  ti>  aeairhitijg  fisT  and  sketching  the 
ptcLurtf#<j&b;  foe  wMeh  we  Lav©  uhuuilawt 
reason  uf  ihank  her. 

fjitie  day/  whtfe  ehe  waa  ihm  employed*  she 
hoard  a soft  rok*s  from  behind  lierr  auylug. 
In  broker*  EogtWhr ^ tbat  big  mountain  fhkr 
&.  d im  n od,  Mem  t&fijb ; and  him  l&tr  i% 
rhemsoIVfcS  iir  m&kiiig  coJjfeetio\V3.  Both  ; &nkrav,f  T*irvd«£  «b<*  saw  a pretty 

tribes  are  food  of  dirt,  gay  ^tethjitgr  and  ar~  girl  of  peJihap^  c?ght«enR  apmniog  wi  th  * 
namente,  and  every  one  wean*  an  amulet  box  hand  dislatf —tot  4fi#  spinning*  wheel  hoe 
containing  relics  of  some  departed  Lama,  not  yot  feond  ita  way  to  the  Himalayas.  It 
clippings  of  hia  hair,  paring*  of  ilia  nails,  or,  soon  appehiisd  that  the  girl,  Whose  name 
most  prised  of  all*  a decayed  tooth.  J was  iht*  daughter  of  a Bkooila, 

The  cftutoxuneutr  of  D&Qteiing  occupies  1 who  had  a coftggc^  fishing  nets,  bn ftaloea, 
the  aununit  of  a ridge,  from  each  side  of  ! pigs,  am!  paltry  in  4 pkoaatit  yalfry,  A 
which  jfeep  valleys  slope  steeply^  hut  notlaamlsomc  yonhg  feiloWy  who  h&d  svoihiflg 
pmdpUorjL&Iy,  A walk  or  pony  mh  of  a i fc*»t  life  butterfly  net,  tfshfag  rod,  and  knife, 
couple  of  iiours will  bring  one  from  a blrmate  woe  in  love  w iifi  b#*,  The  father  flouted 


T M ik  * »*&»O'iT>0fe  r|>*y>tJLBi)L- 


iple  of  hourswill  bring  one  from  a blvmafce  was  in  love  w ith  'h*x.  The  father  flouted 
like  tlmt  of  London  to  spots  where  the  or-  $ at  him  because  he  w as  » Lepeha,  and  a poor 
ange  and  the  sugar- cane  flourieb-  looking 
northward,  the  kofir/rin  %r  a third  of  its  j||fe 
circuit  is  hounded  by  this  most  magnificent 
mountain  scenery  of  the  globe.  Right  in 
front  is  Kiucliinjungat^B, ITT  feety  the  second 
loftiest  peak,  whose  summit  readme  a iniJe  \ V V ^ 
oearef  the  titans  than  any  other  upon  earth 
saving  a,  few  Of  li is  owe  gigantic  brethren*  4 

’Hie  still  loftier  Oaurisankax  or  Dcodunga, ! %'<£■:  ' 

which  tiro  Engthdi  have  named  Mount  E\'#r- ! j|fc 

cat,  seventy  .miles  Id  tb?  w©*K  ami  more  1 ban  ; ffifc, 

V9,0^X)  feet  high*  i*  not  seeti  from,  rbo  can-  !.  ^ ; i^3j 
tomneiit,  beitig  hhhkn  by  an  intervening; 
lower  ond  nearer  range,  but  is  visiblo  from  ‘ 
many  potnJM  in  Ihc  neighborlcvod.  Ju./t  Vs 

to  tiink vVeeaik 7&f  Etnchbrjiiiiga  arc  d tmnon, 

^3il  fe^Vund  iho  view 

to  fche  east  being  bounded  try  the  Rfjnarc 
gigantic  cnaft<v  nf  Donkia,  %1?(5  fceL  Ah 
ioant  -iweiy»  .pfca;k^  each  ra^e  tbart  i^,000  • 

feet,  »re  viaiblW  at  a gt npc«,  I he  most  l>ean- 
iim\  af  which-  is.  .t^i&deetp, .#&;%&  fret,  sir 

on  a level  with.  A\7m\cagna  aini  1 

hania*  thft  ioftiest  fri  the  Amtes,  File  fli^ 

>1  ungfrao  upop  if onf  BWhhf  btui^  ooe  ^t  tlvaf, 

woutd  ix^tr^h  that  of  (tfturiJfankan  Upon  dhs  tged  lihonlva,  w ho,  lieside^  pi gn,  pnu Ury , 
^tho  tq rtt*  loftrosf  and  buffalo^  bad  a hi  if  shifted  by  »;>rohg^ 
Mwnbdtfi  of  the  linked  states  cast  of  the  U reus  and  so  ga  r* canes,  and^  moredvef,  was 
R«iok^:-.  Mtontainsri^idt'  tbe  pH#  wotiid  not  l ulling  to  give  41M>  rujw^ca  fo  pimdiase  Wr 
rc^ch  to  within  half  a tfirte  of  the  •ytotta  ; for.Ahrivfr,  l.uftoo  find  lived  in  the  family 
cxvrwu  of  Kiuchiojttf>g».  of  an  Engltah  nnnmi)Snryt  nhore  she  had 

During  n great  ^>rrimiof  ibe  year  a clear  learned  the  Ungnagc,  ^gether  with  many 


!.Rrmi4  «urrr;nKt.v-nrNTpa~ 


HARPER'S  KEW  MOXTflLr  MA0A1SKE. 


ideas  not  in  accordance  with  those  of  her 
waa  a spicn  of  coquetry, 
and  a .4©  teriiiiiiatiou  not  to  become  the 
drudge  «f  a anui  winm  she  did  not  like. 
The  5Jt^y  of  Lfttto<j  ruqs  all  through  the  Mem 
The  poor  girl  imd  a sort 


Sahib's  jnarrativA 
of  ton  dent  ess  for  her  Lepelra  lover,  hardly 
mnountihg  io  10v*f  j>at  rather  pity  for  him, 
bocauae  Imt  father  was  alwnyh  abusing  him. 

^ ftB  ro- 


She  On  ally  pined  &ws*y  smd  dleii,im. 
wzmw  tf mild  liar*  it/^a^r^ken? heart,  but 
liccaime  she  eda)rt  antiaaSi#-  h^r  telf-Eiiro- 


f ' {>  UOrit'JJtt  TKJtitOOlCi 

to  f,xpect  n woman  to  be  taiionaif  .V  but  I 

never,  koety  until  tb.i>  mvvwsot  to  what  of  his  great  stature,  the  natives  M vied  him 
ha piii  imld  gfi}-  WJf&ftff-  $80:  tho  Atom  the  Butra  Sahib*  “The  Big  My  lord,  *' add  we 
Sabilv^l  saw  tb*r  Ibad  only  to  k«ep  i*p  a j »bul)  so  fckM  faun.  MoreoveTy  anativtt  g«tb 
.tudiehms  ngitatioih  administered  in  anmil  tfomaa  named  Tendoak,  a man  vt  m?ix\diir- 
-due**,  'tcriwre  my*  way  in  the  Able  inlluence  at  the  court  ofthe 
*hi&-  And  have  tier  way  she  dfik . Leave  of  Sikkim,  proposed  also  to  join  fhft&XpMkteoft. 
itbeenrcb  for  three  moiiifis  was  ot^r^L  and  He,  ft  rather  tall  ami  corjudeht  Lepeh*. 
pr^pfvrulicnvd  were  w»u JE-vsry*  sen- . - tirt^od'' -^Qidly.  in.  a long  mbe  of  maroon- 
Buh  hWlta  the  colored  silk,  Avidch  he  sometimes  e*eiurtigttd 

Himalayas.  From  March.  to  May  tb*  tuttuut-  { for  wm  of  aintw r*co?ofed  cl o th,  J$t?  pfioved 
fttfie  are  clothed  in  perpeta a!  .nMJ&ty ? from  hhtrtmlf  an  escellen t fello w -traveler,  Ex- 
*31  it tt£)  to  Octtfbar  ia  tiio  wet  seaaon ; tli«  win-  copt  for  him  the  Y&dfe  party  would  probs- 
fer  season  iiei,  !!ptm  Um  whole,  the  most  fa-  bly  have  .perished. 

voraUle,  ami  the  start  wm  to  be  made  in  After  alb  Uitle  more  wae  contemplated 
November!:  : ; V . than  alfutg  picfdi,  With  a little  ^ idUighiRg 

Luckily  a friend,  who  is  designated  as  itJf  among  the  uiounfftiim.  What  with  h\- 
u avnu^fjty  poteatate  ift  the  province,  terpreter,  cemfc,  servants,  eoolje*  to  the 

wlrt»ae  deat’ndes  ho  ridftd  wH&  ft  mild  and  tent*,  provision^  And  &th&f  imiwlimetit*, 
benehfwifc  kwaj^.^5§rSd" and  a score of  jtftmeers  i4 ‘before 
one  of  the  party,  hut  io  tahe  upon  himself  the  way,  there  were  tnocre  tht m seventy  per- 
alttiOBt  the  whple  ehArHn  ^^^■^d'l^csouEit;  sons  belonging  to  the  p&rty\  Add  in Ito 

Tendook  and  his  own  *fc- 
-.  terottotSj.  th<r 

h^r  was  iiiuetj.  They  b*d 
i \ \ dve  tents,  ooe  of  which 

" served  as  a din  in  g -room  > 

fcjl  wji.  and  could  in  & few  miu- 

i.  ' J \ a tea  be  fitted  up  a very 

i ui  ^ S comfortable  parlaw.  Ta- 

' V,  A.  v'  ^ chairs  11  o^rowed  andfild- 

' " ' %' ' •'  j : :Jj  fjojottited.  so  as  to* fit  inio 

0 y- ■*;  /7vlr:-X:>^a  ' the  siHAlJest  poeaiblc  oom- 

jjf  IjgWm  pasurkitchea  and  dinkug 

0 that  a whole  *erv- 

,/  ..' .. ; / : ' ' no  omm 

<? 0*'-.  ’•  L.V-  ..  a elugle  tme.  TM»r 

*^: ';  ^0°kt  wfio  peiformM  4* 
••  ^ iT*  '•^l1;'.'  fttttotiouS;  ta  the-  open'  «ir, 

. yl&W  ,r^*  *'  0 f*  ?u  bu  wny.; 

Ms  dishes  were  *»&#*- 
coptioaabLo;  ftltbougfa  the 


TM»  MM  »WUb  AITD  M.TTOQ* 


an  m^himwoy^m  mom  xm  Himalayas. 


Mm*  Sahib  wuh  once, 
somewhat  startled  by 
coming  a\vm  him  pro- 
paring  their  taudtfhHt. 
Be  was  snufttf^T  upon 
the  ground*  both.  hands 
wn  bracing  !w  hillmk*- 
bn  bbl ft  pipe*  while  the 
t<wtVng*.fork  wa»  lieW 
taforo  the  tire  between 
ilia  toes.  The  sery- 
ant-s^pf  emirab;  i^ept  la 
the  open  air,  fa  'Warm 
or  ebld,  «u pahinb  ami 
storm.  TeutluOkte  tdutf 
w&u’li  was  always 
Pltebed  at  a Uttio  *lis- 


bro*n)er«4  with  Thibetan  dpviees.  The  com- 
missariat was  amply  kdjvpTJeil  There  was 
store  of  panned  meats,  pickles,  presm'ea, 
hi  senate,  wine,  Irraady,  rum,  and  the  Itye?^ 
i table  Bassfa  ale,  iui«l  a number  wf 
wore  Albng,  to  >ve  slaughtered  us  oo- 

c-a«ir>ii;; ; the  Burra  Sa  - 
hib fem)  arrahgjeii  wUb  the  nftfcials  of  the 
Rajah  to  ha?*  fresh  supples  awaiting:  them 
at  vturion*  point#~~an  agreement  which  was 
not whereby  ip  the  end  the  party  name 
to  grteC  The  natives  lirad  entirely  npoo 
rice  %n4  t>>w?t4E*61  of  corn,  with  an  neca - 
aioxmt  glass  $t  nxrnu  /l  . ‘ 

For  eon veyark-e  there  Were  ponies  for  the 
Burra  $»Mfc  Ami  the  SabiK  with  a spare  *me 
fAr  the  Men?  when  she  chose  rothf*,  although 
these  were  soon  found  the  geiitie- 

men  u£ldg  Aheir  own  nat  nr  ft]  matin*  dfloeo- 
mattatn  For  Hi^  ennvevanne  of  the  lady  a 
u Bareilly  dandy”  vrm  hxed  up.:*ft.  This  is  a 
reclining  idmir  of  cane,  snspemleil  by  straps 
from  a strong  boat-shaped  wooded  frame,  ex:^ 
tending  into  a pole  at  each  cud.  Tide  is 
carried  by  four  ImarerH,  who  am  relived M 
short  iuterrAla;- . Each  team  is,  if  ppseibM, 
com  posed  of  t wo  short  and  two  rail  turn,  fp 


going  up  hill  the  sfoartones  take  the  front 
pole  andihe  tsifi  ones  the  rear  one,  ?*>  verg- 
ing the  arrangement  when  going  down  hill. 

Kotfmig  could  well  present  Ie*s  apj*tM*r~ 
ariee  of  u roughing  it”  th m the  aapeetdTtbo 
three  persons  seated  in  the  hfgteht  at  evi*fl- 
mg,  the  astral  lighted,  and  the  stor*  aglow, 
whwh;  tfeej  had  aUaitted A roM  region,  the 
Srdd  l>  reading  aloud  to  hts  cbmpahioim  from 
Kaye's  ponderous  fftoUmj  of  ihd  Sepoy  War, 
winch  they  had  wisely  brought  with  them 
Instead  of  any  High  ter.  literature;  the  lady 
uttered  as  fbnpgti  iu  berown  bouduir,  thraht^ 
brought  with  her  an  abundant  w anlrohe, 
including  gametite  for  all  weathers  and  u 
lb vo  of  a bomveb  and  for  a while  wa*  par- 
tiobhu  about  the  arrangement  of  l^-haek 
hair,  in  which  she  had  i ho&ssiaf  Vtf  the 

wife  Of  one  nflicf  hearers,  who  hj^isufw^fi* 
iicmsly  joined  her  6 uaband v add  w ju*/  i nkiail - 


ad  e-s  lady's-maid.  ; ■ * * ...  , * . 

Their  rood*?  at  took  liietp  down  into 
the  trnpiejd  the  latitem  %mg. 

ripitun  the  tw« ; then  it  grmluatty  ascend- 
'»>»:!  % oannw  pailis  through  thtv  ffweat^un- 

Ci i at  1 fist  tbs  hbr*  nmi mil  uf  Misuni  T^ngloo, 
iOfiOQ  teat  alajy r«  tl«5  aea^  waa  reached,  whore 


Jl  OAHltU  T OAMCT. 


tatjon,  was  a gorgeems 

Affair,  c-ovemi  with 

■ v-  ■ . 

rl^tb  striped  in  blue, 
and  white,  nclifr  cm- 
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liftijffc.t*  Th« 
pedlta  were  nan  ally 
hidden  by 
tfaungfa  tower  s-om- 
Uiifs  | fatci 

ally  through  &hm«V 
depression  Oixiirf- 
s&iiknr,  , the 

UMi  ubd  ifap  near- 
er feiiichAoj  iinga  ? to; 
tin*  right,  ohn\%r?'i 
tlxgmaelv&fc  t'joo 
near 

vi0w  i>f  I*u«fleew 
l>wk*  ripon  them 
through  a rocky 
eltft,  the.  Apulia  of 
wjticli  bore  the 
shapes  of  stem 


Tucker# «Rt*»utAv 


Btdipru  taking  lii«  IcAve,  the  oM  Sotibah  j this  e»i<Je  of  the  Himalayas  is  from  15,000  to 
caused  bis  followers  to  erect  npou  the  shore  17#tK)t>  feet,  abore  which  there  ure  more  than 
of  a lonely  tarn  throe  stone  slabs  as  a me-  two  miles  of  perpeuvticular  ascent'  to  the 
juoriul  of  the  meeting.  The  taller  atone  id  shiamit  of  Kifacfaiujuiiga,  Snow  hoe  lately 
the  centre  statute  for  the  Burra  Sahib,  aa  fallen*  and  they  soon  hud  it  more  than,  a 
be  tit  ted  his  soperior  dignity  end  Vmlk;  the  foot  deep. 

atiia!ier  om  on  ttta  fight is the  SMdb;  white  Their-  supplies  were  almost  exhausted, 
the  diminutive,  stumpy  one  mi.  the  left  mp-  The  bearers  grew  mrnmM.  “ 0# back  to  I>ar- 
resent  ;thfe  Mein  Sahib,  who  profuse*:  jo  be  jeellng,  Mew  £*lfih,"  they  crifed  ; this  te  a 
somewhat  . yex»efi  thoi^at>,  Aind  wifafa&g  it  to  j cold,  h ti iYjjxy  ravimlry:  wMitii#  t»v  *;at-  here ; 
be  distinctly  lljat  it  te  fay  no  we  shall  oil  W starved.*'  ft  was  ptor  that 

means  a f^r  repre^eritation  td  her  figure.  the  supplier  prhwteed  st  Best  by  iho  &ajuh 
feuding  h»efc  foorteen  taeii  with  the  tent 
fungus**,  tho  liftavy  luggage,  aud  the  now 

useless  ponies,  the  .party  set  one  again  on  1 V# 

their  journey  amidst  a blind iog  iiitek  At  / 

nigh f r for  ifae  &mt  time,  a sheep  was:  killed  £ / V^^^U,l>-^iaSSwS^ 

for  the  use  of  the  attefadjusui.  They  hod  ^ /?•..'  " 

encamped,  at  the  foot  of  & preclpi tuna  tiacen t 
six  'baud  red  feet  high*  seetiiitjg^ftlmowt 

perpendicular,  but  wfakb  iuns  the  climbed,  , a:'’  ;££ 

The  dandy  was  ;onatailfthte:  -buret  and  :a)J;i  • 
agreed  that  the  M*iii  hot  .pep- ; 

Her  nmst  trusted  and  fait-fa-  S 


form  it  cm  Toot 
fill  oatrior*  the  largest  and  most  uruscdlar 
ruan  fthe  erarsavr*  h&d  been  nick  named  Mat- 
ti,  dr  “The  Elephant/* 


..&•  t'edfc.  cfajwt*  was- 
placed  on  fate  back,  and  firmly  bound  to  his 
arms  and  around  fate  forehead,  dtid  Tikis  Ele- 
phant fairly  bore  her  dp  tlw  diff,  up  wfaVeU 
the  others  could  hardly  climb  on  all  fours 
The  pine  zone  ttovr  i$(t  l&c  bdld^V 
hot  the  grouud  covered  wiifa  thorny 
t»nunfalea  w hich  greatly  Impeded  Uj»  tMarok. 
They  eitpposati  that  th*y  had  attained  an 
^ievatimi  of  about  i falKXi  feet,  hut  had  w* 
yet  lelfc  nottp  of  the  unpleasant  symptoms 
usnaily  experienced  I>y  tra titers  at  »nch  a 
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of  their  party.  A hurried 
consultation  was  held,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  to  return. 
They  had  probably  reached 
an  elevation  of  nearly  18,000 
feet,  almost  half  a mile  high- 
Sp  ff.  er  than  the  summit  of  Mont 

.. Blanc.  Few  mortals  have 
over  gone  a thousand  feet 
j|L;  higher. 

*'  l>as*  rapidly  over  the 

incidents  of  the  return  jour- 
i-«-v  Their  k of  provi*- 
ions  was  reduced  to  three 
sheep,  a little  corn  for  the 
H ■^HHr  natives,  and  a few  odds  and 

ends  of  the  miscellaneous 
stores.  Two  of  the  sheep  had 
to  be  slaughtered  for  the  men 
to  save  them  from  absolute 
starvation.  Their  only  hope 
was  to  reach  Mount  Singa- 
1 eel  ah  by  forced  marches  be- 
' for©  their  food  wholly  gave 

out.  At  the  third  stag©  their 
^ TT  guide  decamped  in  the  night, 
**»<*  they  saw  him  no  more. 
He  had  certainly  misled  them. 
EL-.,.  whether  purposely  or  not  the 

Pt  venerable  old  Soub&h  and 

himself  only  know. 

They  were  doomed  to  be 
disappointed  at  Mount  Singo- 
leelah,  There  were  no  signs 
of  the  messengers  who  had  been  sent  for- 
ward to  hurry  back  supplies.  The  last  rem- 
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of  Sikkim  find  not  been  sent  after  them ; but 
t lieir  g»n do  assured  them  that  the  way  they 
w«jpe  going  would  soon  lead  them  down  to 
tbfc  Yak  station  of  Yangpoong,  where  they 
would  be  within  Teach  of  food.  So  they 
kept  on,  still  ascending  instead  of  descend- 
ing, and  at  last  began  climbing  the  steep  fact* 
of  a mountain,  beyond  which,  across  a deep 
glacial  valley,  rose  the  sharp  cone  of  Jun- 
noo,  close  to  whose  llank  they  bad  now 
reached.  They  man* bed  in  single  file,  fol- 
lowing in  the  now  deep  snow  the  footsteps 
of  their  guide.  At<  the  top  of  the  ascent 
they  found  on  An  almost  level 

plateau,  iloog  which  they  marched,  almost 
bUodeid  by  the  d:mhog  tellehtion  from  the 
snow,  x thin.  *emi -transparent  mist  en- 
veloped them,  through  which  the  sun  shone 
like  a ball  of  firo.  All  became  almost  blind, 
and  et mid  only  relie  ve  their  aching  eyeballs 
by  muffling  their  faces,  merely  looking  out 
for  an  instant  to  okscrv*  whither  they  were 
going* 

The  guide  now  announced  that  he  had 
lost  the  way,  and  did  not  even  know  the  di- 
rection of  the  village  for  which  they  were 
aimiug.  The  Lepeha  bearers  sank  down  in 
despair ; the  bolder  Bbootias  seemed  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out  into  open  mutiny, 
from  which  they  were  only  prevented  by 
the  infinence  of  Tendook,  who  here,  for  the 
first  time,  seemed  actually  to  be  a member 
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4.4.WA8  at  Timt  l>AV0T?0.\e. 


A little  desk,  on  wind*  toy  A pi  in  of  ir,nnu* 
script  tilieets,  written  bd a kind  of  paper  re- 
Ambling  jxaebweot,  iVooi  v/kihb  they  were 
mjdiag  i»  >i  lew  uUenfcly  t hat  no 

one  looked  up  at the  entrance  of  the  visit  - 
or  8.  in  tbs  midst  of  their  de'TOtkroi*  a serv- 
itor on  teml,  bt.ari  ng  a vessel  re«ero1>ling> 
h ngo  Each  LamA,  w(  thout  in  ter- 

rnpti n'g  bis  prayers,  took  fh>ui  k & bosom  a 
small  wooden  -platter*  into  which  the cop- 
tenia  of  the  vessel  were  poured.  It  wh« 
composed  &if  im  jmv&a,  butter,  salt*  and 
heaaa,  all  Loiled  together  into  a soup.  Thin 
they  drank,  stm  muttering  their  prayers, 


nanf  of  foodwh*  CQd/dly  divided  r there  was 
but half sbigouU  for  each  man.  Tbe  march 
whs  taken  up,  the*  Men.  Sahib  for  the  first 
time  going  <»u  footr  for  the  b^m*^  wer«  too 
tfrtfok  to  carry  bet*  Tbiting  the  day  they 
descended  U«  the  fuvet  of  dense  And  drip- 
ping forest^  when*  shouts  were  heard  from 
lurid**’.  £ocm  a urie&jw.B&er  appeared  with 
fho  glad  tidings  that  non,  torn,  and  other 
hmd  were  close  by.  Fire/.  w&re  lighted*  food 
ooohrdv  and  aU  ufce  and  were  filled*  white 
the  dhjO  iWi set  rang  with  the  jubilation*  of 
the  m rw  merry  Lepckas.  / ::. ;/ 


to  .Hanseling  thb  tray- 
eter*  made  a tout  eastward  among  the  fer- 
tile yatlefa  of  Sikkim,  v wUiog  the  Bad- 
hi  Pemiomifo  described  at 
length  by  Hooker  la  bis  Himalaya*  Journal. 
Th?  nmi  thing  doited  Uy  the 

Hfihjib  ier  Flie  Lsaova  at  their  devotions. 
A te?bt  eighty  of  them  wore  ^ua tried  on  the 


and  then  licking  platter*  clean,  they  re- 
placed them  in  their  bosoms r and  went  on 
reading.  This  appears  td  be  lees  a regular 
nusai  than  a kind  ot  sacram&ot;$[  at  least  the 
welt-fed  aspects  of  the  cldiet  hn?thn»rA  imli- 
cated  that  they  were  «jat  strangers  to  better 
iVf&  than  tea  soup.,  ■ ,,  . ..  ; V;l, 

The  Three  months'  leave  $t  afesence  over^ 
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the  Bam  Sahib,  the  Sahib,  a lid  the  Mem  through  the  crowds  I41  tins  Bhootia  village 
Sahib  re  Mi  rued  to  Darjeeling.  Ponies  and  just  as  the  set  ling  sun  was  throwing  his 
flesh  attire  had  been  sent  out  to  meet  them,  latest  beams  upon  the  lofty  head  of  Kiri' 
and  they  and  their  cavalcade  passed  in  state  chinjunga. 


A WOMAN-IIATER 


out.  Then  the  money  will  last  your  time, 
and  he  will  never  leave  you." 

“ Oh,  how  cold-hearted  and  wise  you  are !" 
said  she.  “ But  such  a humiliating  position 
for  him  fl 

u Don't  you  be  silly.  You  won't  keep  him 
any  other  way." 

0 1 will  be  as  wise  as  I can,"  sighed  Ina. 
u I have  had  a hitter  lesson.  Duly  bring  him 
tome, and  then,  who  knows  f I urn  a change : 
my  love  may  revive  bis,  and  none  of  these 
pitiable  precautions  may  be  needed.  They 
would  lower  ns  both." 

Ashmead  groaned  aloud.  u I see,"  said  he. 
“ He’ll  soon  clean  yon  out.  Ab,  well ! bo 
can’t  rob  you  of  your  voice,  and  he  can’t  rob 
you  of  your  Aabmead/’ 

They  soon  reached  Frankfort.  Aahmead 


CHAPTER  X.— (Continued.) 

INA  smiled  at  his  ingenuity — her  first  smile 
that  day. 

M You  are  indeed  a friend,"  said  she.  u He 
fears  reproaches;  but  when  he  finds  he  is 
welcome,  he  will  stay  with  me ; and  he  shall 
have  money  to  play  with,  aud  amuse  himself 
how  he  likes.  I kept  too  tight  a rein  on 
him,  poor  fellow;  my  good  mother  taught 
me  prudence." 

“Yes,  hut,"  said  Ashinead,  “you  must 
promise  me  one  thing,  not  to  let  him  know 
how  much  money  you  have  won,  and  not  to 
go  like  a goose  and  give  him  a lot  at  once. 
It  uever  pays  to  part  with  power  in  this 
wicked  world.  You  give  him  twenty  pounds 
a day,  to  play  with,  whenever  be  is  cleaned 
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put  her  into  a carriage  as  agreed,  and  went 
to  the  “ Russie.” 

Ina  sat,  with  her  veil  down,  in  the  car- 
riage, and  waited  Ashmead’s  return  with 
Seveme.  He  was  a long  time  coming.  She 
began  to  doubt,  and  then  to  fear,  and  won- 
der why  he  was  so  long. 

At  last  he  came  in  sight. 

He  was  alone. 

As  he  drew  nearer  she  saw  his  face  was 
thoroughly  downcast. 

“My  dear  friend,”  he  faltered,  “you  are 
out  of  luck  to-day.” 

“ He  will  not  come  with  you  t” 

“ Oh,  he  would  come  fast  enough  if  he  was 
there ; but  he  is  gone.” 

“ Gone ! To  Homburg  t” 

“No.  Unfortunately  he  is  gone  to  En- 
gland. Went  off  by  the  fast  train  an  hour 
ago.” 

Ina  fell  back  in  silence,  just  as  if  she  had 
been  struck  in  theface. 

“ He  is  traveling  with  an  English  family, 
and  they  have  gone  straight  home.  Here 
are  their  names.  I looked  in  the  visitors1 
book,  and  talked  to  the  servant,  and  alL 
4 Mr.  Vizard,  Miss  Vizard — , ” 

“Vizard  f” 

“ Yes — 4 Miss  Maitland,  Bliss  Dover.*  See, 
I wrote  them  all  down.” 

“ Oh,  I am  unfortunate.  Why  was  I ever 
bomt” 

“ Don’t  say  that,  don’t  say  that.  It  is  an- 
noying ; but  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  him 
now ; and,  besides,  I see  other  ways  of  get- 
ting hold  of  him.” 

Ina  broke  in  upon  his  talk.  “ Take  me  to 
the  nearest  church,”  she  cried.  “ Man’s 
words  are  vain.  Ah,  Jesu,  let  me  cry  to 
Thee!” 

He  took  her  to  the  nearest  church.  She 
went  in,  and  prayed  for  full  two  hours.  She 
came  out,  pale  and  listless,  and  Ashmead  got 
her  home  how  he  could.  Her  very  body 
seemed  all  crushed  and  limp.  Ashmead  left 
her,  sad  at  heart  himself. 

So  long  as  she  was  in  sight,  Ashmead  could 
think  only  of  her  misery.  But  the  moment 
she  was  out  of  sight,  he  remembered  the  the- 
atre. She  was  announced  for  Rosin  a that 
very  night.  He  saw  trouble  of  all  sorts  be- 
fore him.  He  ran  to  the  theatre,  in  great 
al&rm,  and  told  the  manager  she  was  taken 
very  ill.  He  must  change  the  bill. 

44  Impossible !”  was  the  reply.  “If  she 
can’t  sing,  I close.” 

Ashmead  went  back  to  the  “ Star.” 

Ina  was  in  her  bedroom. 

He  sent  in  a line, 44  Can  you  sing  to-night  f 
If  not,  he  says  he  must  dose.” 

The  reply  came  back  in  rather  a trembling 
hand.  44 1 suffer  too  muoh  by  falsehood  to 
break  faith  myself.  I shall  pray  till  night ; 
and  then  I shall  sing.  If  I die  on  the  stage, 
all  the  better  for  me.” 

Was  not  this  a great  soul  f 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

That  same  morning  our  English  party 
snatched  a hasty  breakfast  in  traveling  at- 
tire. Severne  was  not  there,  but  sent  word 
to  Vizard  he  should  be  there  in  time. 

This  filled  the  cup : Zoe’s  wounded  pride 
had  been  rising  higher  and  higher  all  the 
night,  and  she  came  down  rather  pale,  from 
broken  rest,  and  sternly  resolved.  She  had 
a few  serious  words  with  Fanny,  and  sketch- 
ed her  out  a little  map  of  conduct,  which 
showed  that  she  had  thought  the  matter 
well  over. 

But  her  plan  bade  fair  to  be  deranged : 
Severne  was  not  at  the  station.  Then  came 
a change:  Zoe  was  restless,  and  cast  anx- 
ious glances. 

But  at  the  second  bell  he  darted  into  the 
carriage,  as  if  he  had  just  dispatched  some 
wonderful  business  to  get  there  in  time. 
While  the  train  was  starting,  he  busied  him- 
self in  arranging  his  things ; but,  once  start- 
ed, he  put  on  his  sunny  look,  and  prepared 
to  be,  as  usual,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party. 

But,  for  once,  he  met  a frost.  Zoe  was 
wrapped  in  impenetrable  hauteur,  and  Fanny 
in  polite  indifference.  Never  was  loss  of  fa- 
vor more  ably  marked,  without  the  least  ill- 
breeding,  and  no  good  handle  given  to  seek 
an  explanation. 

No  doubt  a straightforward  man,  with 
justice  on  his  side,  would  have  asked  them 
plump  whether  he  had  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  offend,  and  how ; and  this  was  what 
Zoe  secretly  wished,  however  she  might 
seem  to  repel  it.  But  Severne  was  too  crafty 
for  that.  He  had  learned  the  art  of  waiting. 

After  a few  efforts  at  conversation,  and 
smooth  rebuffs,  he  put  on  a surprised,  mor- 
tified, and  sorrowful  air,  and  awaited  the  at- 
tack, which  he  felt  would  come  soon  or  late. 

This  skillful  inertia  baffled  the  fair,  in  a 
man ; in  a woman,  they  might  have  expect- 
ed it ; and,  after  a few  hours,  Zoe’s  patience 
began  to  wear  out. 

The  train  stopped  for  twenty  minutes,  and, 
even  while  they  were  snatching  a little  re- 
freshment, the  dark  locks  and  the  blonde 
came  very  close  together,  and  Zoe,  exasper- 
ated by  her  own  wounded  pride  and  the 
sullen  torpor  of  her  lover,  gave  Fanny  fresh 
instructions,  which  nobody  was  better  quali- 
fied to  carry  out  than  that  young  lady,  as 
nobody  was  better  able  to  baffle  female  strat- 
egy than  the  gentleman. 

This  time,  however,  the  ladies  had  certain 
advantages,  to  balance  his  subtlety  and  his 
habit  of  stating  any  thing,  true  or  false,  that 
suited  his  immediate  purpose. 

They  opened  very  cat-like.  Fanny  affect- 
ed to  be  outgrowing  her  ill  humor,  and  vol- 
unteered a civil  word  or  two  to  Severne. 
Thereupon  Zoe  turned  sharply  away  from 
Fanny,  as  if  she  disapproved  her  conduct, 
and  took  a book.  This  was  pretty  sly,  and 
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done,  I suppose,  to  remove  all  idea  of  concert 
between  the  fair  assailants ; whereas  it  was 
a secret  signal  for  the  concert  to  come  into 
operation,  it  being  Fanny's  part  to  play  upon 
Seveme,  aud  Zoe's  to  watch,  from  her  cor- 
ner, every  lineament  of  his  face  under  fire. 

“ By-the-way,  Mr.  Seveme,”  said  Fanny, 
apropos  of  a church  on  a hill  they  were  ad- 
miring, “ did  you  get  your  winnings  I” 

44  My  winnings ! You  are  sarcastical.” 

“ Am  I T Really,  I did  not  intend  to  be.” 

“ No,  no ; forgive  me ; but  that  did  seem 
a little  cruel.  Miss  Dover,  I was  a heavy 
loser.” 

“ Not  while  we  were  there.  The  lady  and 
gentleman  who  played  with  your  money 
won — oh,  such  a deal !” 

“ The  devil  they  did !” 

“ Yes.  Did  you  not  Btay  behind  last  n ight 
to  get  it  t We  never  saw  yon  at  the 4 Rus- 
sie.'” 

“ I was  very  ill.” 

“ Bleeding  at  the  nose  t” 

“No.  That  always  relieves  me  when  it 
comes.  I am  subject  to  fainting  fits ; once 
I lay  insensible  so  long  they  were  going  to 
bury  me.  Now  do  pray  tell  me  what’makes 
you  fancy  any  body  won  a lot  with  my 
money.” 

“ Well,  I will.  You  know  you  left  fifty 
pounds  for  a friend  to  bet  with.” 

Seveme  stared,  but  was  too  eager  for  in- 
formation to  question  her  how  she  knew 
this.  “ Yes,  I did,”  said  he. 

“And  you  really  don't  know  what  fol- 
lowed t” 

“ Good  heavens ! how  can  I f” 

“Well,  then,  as  you  ran  out — to  faint, 
Mademoiselle  Klosking  came  in,  just  as  she 
did  at  the  opera,  you  know,  the  time  before, 
when  you  ran  out — to  bleed.  8he  slipped 
into  your  chair  the  very  moment  you  left  it, 
and  your  friend  with  the  flaming  neq)c-tie 
told  her  you  had  set  him  to  bet  with  your 
money.  By-the-bye,  Mr.  Severne,  how  on 
earth  do  you  and  Mademoiselle  Klosking, 
who  have  both  so  muoh  taste  in  dress,  come 
to  have  a mutual  friend,  vulgarity  in  per- 
son, with  a velveteen  ooat  and  an  impossible 
neck-tie  f ” 

“What  are  you  talking  about,  Miss  Do- 
ver T I do  just  know  Mademoiselle  Klos- 
king; I met  her  in  society  in  Vienna  two 
years  ago ; but  that  cad  I commissioned  to 
bet  for  me  I never  saw  before  in  my  life. 
You  are  keeping  me  on  tenter-hooks.  My 
money ! — my  money ! — my  money ! If  you 
have  a heart  in  your  bosom,  tell  me  what 
became  of  my  money.” 

He  was  violent,  for  the  first  time  since 
they  had  known  him,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
fire. 

“ Well,”  said  Fanny,  beginning  to  be  puz- 
zled and  rather  frightened,  “ this  man,  who 
you  say  was  a new  acquaintance — ” 

“Whom  I sayt  Do  you  mean  to  tell 


me  I am  a liarf”  He  fumbled  eagerly  in 
his  breast  pocket,  and  produced  a card. 
“ There,”  ‘said  he,  “ this  is  the  card  he  gave 
me, 4 Mr.  Joseph  Ashmead.’  Now  may  this 
train  dash  over  the  next  viaduct,  and  take 
you  and  Miss  Vizard  to  heaven,  and  me  to 
hell,  if  I ever  saw  Mr.  Joseph  Ash  mead's  face 
before.  The  money  ! — the  money  I” 

He  uttered  this  furiously ; and  it  is  a cu- 
rious fact,  but  Zoe  turned  red,  and  Fanny 
pale.  It  was  really  in  quite  a cowed  voice 
Miss  Dover  went  on  to  say,  “ La ! don't  fly 
out  like  that.  Well,  then,  the  man  refused 
to  bet  with  your  money ; so  then  Mademoi- 
selle Klosking  said  she  would;  and  she 
played — oh!  how  she  did  play!  She  dou- 
bled, and  doubled,  and  doubled,  hundreds 
upon  hundreds.  She  made  a mountain  of 
gold,  and  a pyramid  of  bank-notes ; and  she 
never  stopped  till  she  broke  the  bank — 
there !” 

“ With  my  money  T”  gasped  Severne. 

“ Yes,  with  your  money : your  friend  with 
the  loud  tie  pocketed  it ; I beg  your  pardon, 
not  your  friend — only  hers.  Harrington 
says  he  is  her  oher  ami.” 

“ The  money  is  mine !”  he  shrieked.  “ I 
don't  care  who  played  with  it,  it  is  mine. 
And  the  fellow  had  the  impudence  to  send 
me  back  my  fifty  pounds  to  the 4 Russie.’  ” 

“What,  you  gave  him  your  address f 
This  with  an  involuntary  glance  of  surprise 
at  Zoe. 

“ Of  course.  Do  you  think  I leave  a man 
fifty  pounds  to  play  with,  and  don't  give  him 
my  address  t He  has  won  thousands  with 
my  money,  and  sent  me  back  my  fifty  for  a 
blind,  the  thief!” 

“ Well,  really  it  is  too  bad,”  said  Fanny. 

“ But  there— Fm  afraid  you  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  Of  course  their  sending  back 
your  fifty  pounds  shows  they  mean  to  keep 
their  winnings.” 

44  You  talk  like  a woman,”  said  he ; then, 

! grinding  his  teeth  and  stretching  out  a long 
muscular  arm,  he  said,  44  I’ll  take  the  black- 
guard by  the  throat  and  tear  it  out  of  him, 
though  I tear  his  life  out  along  with  it.” 

All  this  time  Zoe  had  been  looking  at  him 
with  concern,  and  even  with  admiration. 
He  seemed  more  beautiful  than  ever  to  her 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  and  more  of 
a man. 

44  Mr.  Severne,”  said  she, 44  be  calm.  Fan- 
ny has  misled  you  without  intending  it. 
She  did  not  hear  all  that  passed  between 
those  two ; I did.  The  velveteen  and  neok- 
tie  man  refused  to  bet  with  your  money.  It 
was  Mademoiselle  Klosking  who  betted,  and 
with  her  own  money.  She  took  twenty-five 
pounds  of  her  own,  and  twenty-five  pounds 
of  yours,  and  won  two  or  three  hundred  in  a 
few  moments.  Surely,  as  a gentleman,  yon 
can  not  ask  a lady  to  do  more  than  repay 
you  your  twenty-five  pounds.” 

Severne  was  a little  cowed  by  Zoo's  inter 
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ference.  He  stood  his  ground  ; but  sullen- 
ly, instead  of  violently. 

“ Miss  Vizard,  if  I was  weak  enough  to 
trust  a lady  with  my  money  at  a gambling 
table,  I should  expect  foul  play ; for  I never 
knew  a lady  yet  who  would  not  cheat  at 
cards  if  she  could.  I trusted  my  money  to  a 
tradesman  to  bet  with.  If  he  takes  a female 
partner,  that  is  no  business  of  mine ; he  is 
responsible  all  the  same,  and  Til  have  my 
money.” 

He  jumped  up  at  the  word,  and  looked  out 
at  the  window ; he  even  fumbled  with  the 
door,  and  tried  to  open  it. 

“ You  had  better  jump  out,”  said  Fanny. 

“And  then  they  would  keep  my  money 
for  good.  No,”  said  he,  “ 111  wait  for  the 
nearest  station.”  He  sank  back  into  his 
seat,  looking  unutterable  things. 

Fanny  looked  rather  rueful  at  firet ; then 
she  said,  spitefully,  “You  must  be  very  sure 
of  your  influence  with  your  old  sweetheart. 
You  forget  she  has  got  another  now : a trades- 
man, too.  He  will  stick  to  the  money,  and 
make  her  stick  to  it.  Their  sending  the 
fifty  pounds  shows  that.” 

Zoe’s  eyes  were  on  him  with  microscopic 
power,  and  with  all  his  self-command,  she 
saw  him  wince  and  change  color,  and  give 
other  signs  that  this  shaft  had  told  in  many 
ways. 

He  shut  his  countenance  the  next  mo- 
ment ; but  it  had  opened,  and  Zoe  was  on 
fire  with  jealousy  and  suspicion. 

Fluctuating  Fanny  regretted  the  turn 
things  had  taken.  She  did  not  want  to  lose 
a pleasant  male  companion,  and  she  felt 
sure  Zoe  would  be  unhappy  and  cross  to 
her  if  he  went.  “ Surely,  Mr.  Severne,”  she 
said,  “ you  will  not  desert  us  and  go  back 
for  so  small  a chance.  Why,  we  are  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  Homburg,  and  all 
the  nearer  to  dear  old  England.  There, 
there — we  must  be  kinder  to  you  and  make 
you  forget  this  misfortune.” 

Thus  spoke  the  trimmer.  The  reply  took 
her  by  surprise : 

“ And  whose  fault  is  it  that  I am  obliged 
to  get  out  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
Homburg  f You  knew  all  this.  You  could 
have  got  me  a delay  of  a few  hours  to  go 
and  get  my  due.  You  know  I am  a poor 
man.  With  all  your  cleverness,  you  don’t 
know  what  made  me  poor,  or  you  would 
feel  some  remorse,  perhaps ; but  you  know 
I am  poor  when  most  1 could  wish  I was 
rich : you  have  heard  that  old  woman  there 
fling  my  poverty  in  my  teeth ; yet  you  could 
keep  this  from  me — just  to  assist  a cheat 
and  play  upon  the  feelings  of  a friend. 
Now  what  good  has  that  done  you,  to  infliot 
misery  on  me  in  sport,  on  a man  who  never 
gave  you  a moment’s  pain  if  he  could  help 
itt” 

Fanny  looked  ruefully  this  way  and  that, 
her  face  began  to  work,  and  she  laid  down 


her  arms,  if  a lady  can  be  said  to  do  that 
who  lays  down  a strong  weapon  and  takes 
up  a stronger;  in  other  words,  she  burst  out 
crying,  and  said  no  more.  You  see,  she  was 
poor  herself. 

Severne  took  no  notice  of  her ; he  was 
accustomed  to  make  women  cry.  He  thrust 
his  head  out  of  the  window  in  hopes  of  see- 
ing a station  near,  and  his  whole  being  was 
restless  as  if  he  would  like  to  jump  out. 

While  he  was  in  this  condition  of  mind 
and  body,  the  hand  he  had  once  kissed  so 
tenderly,  and  shocked  Miss  Maitland,  pass- 
ed an  envelope  over  his  shoulder,  with  two 
lines  written  on  it  in  pencil : 

“ If  you  go  BACK  TO  Hombubg,  oblige  ME 
bt  remaining  there.” 

This  demands  an  explanation,  but  it  shall 
be  brief. 

Fanny’s  shrewd  hint  that  the  money 
could  only  be  obtained  from  Mademoiselle 
Klosking  had  pierced  Zoe  through  and 
through.  Her  mind  grasped  all  that  had 
happened,  all  that  impended,  and,  wisely 
declining  to  try  and  account  for  or  reconcile 
all  the  jarring  details,  she  settled,  with  a 
woman’s  broad  instinct,  that,  somehow  or 
other,  his  going  back  to  Homburg  meant 
going  back  to  Mademoiselle  Klosking. 
Whether  that  lady  would  buy  him  or  not 
she  did  not  know.  But  going  back  to  her 
meant  going  a journey  to  see  a rival,  with 
consequences  illimitable. 

She  had  courage ; she  had  pride ; she  had 
jealousy.  She  resolved  to  lose  her  lover,  or 
have  him  all  to  herself.  Share  him  she 
would  not,  nor  even  endure  the  torture  of 
the  doubt. 

She  took  an  envelope  out  of  her  sachel, 
and,  with  the  pencil  attached  to  her  chdte- 
laine , wrote  the  fatal  words,  “ If  you  go  back 
to  Homburg,  oblige  me  by  remaining  there.” 

At  this  moment  she  was  not  goaded  by 
pique  nor  any  petty  feeling.  Indeed,  his 
reproach  to  Fanny  had  touched  her  a little, 
and  it  was  with  the  tear  in  her  eye  she 
came  to  the  resolution,  and  handed  him  that 
line,  which  told  him  she  knew  her  value, 
and,  cost  what  it  might,  would  part  with 
any  man  forever  rather  than  share  him  with 
the  Klosking  or  any  othc  r woman. 

Severne  took  the  line,  eyed  it,  realized  it, 
fell  back  from  the  window,  and  dropped 
into  his  seat.  This  gave  Zoe  a consoling 
sense  of  power.  She  had  seen  her  lover 
raging  and  restless,  and  wanting  to  jump 
out,  yet  now  beheld  him  literally  felled  with 
a word  from  her  hand. 

He  leaned  his  head  in  his  hand  in  a sort 
of  broken-down,  collapsed,  dogged  way  that 
moved  her  pity,  though  hardly  her  respect. 

By-and-by  it  struck  her  as  a very  grave 
thing  that  he  did  not  reply  by  word,  nor 
even  by  look.  He  could  decide  with  a 
glance,  and  why  did  he  hesitate  f Was  he 
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really  balancing  her  against  Mademoiselle 
Klosking  weighted  with  a share  of  his  win- 
nings? 

This  doubt  was  wormwood  to  her  pride 
and  self-respect ; but  his  crushed  attitude 
allayed  in  some  degree  the  mere  irritation 
this  doubt  caused. 

The  minutes  passed  and  the  miles : still 
that  broken  figure  sat  before  her,  with  his 
face  hidden  by  his  white  hand. 

Zoe’s  courage  began  to  falter.  Misgiv- 
ings seized  her.  She  had  made  that  a mat- 
ter of  love  which,  after  all,  to  a man  might 
be  a mere  matter  of  business.  He  was  poor, 
too,  and  she  had  thrust  her  jealousy  be- 
tween him  and  money.  He  might  have  his 
pride  too,  and  rebel  against  her  affront. 

As  for  his  thoughts,  under  that  crushed 
exterior,  which  he  put  on  for  a blind,  they 
were  so  deliberate  and  calculating  that  I 
shall  not  mix  them  on  this  page  with  that 
pure  and  generous  creature’s.  Another  time 
will  do  to  reveal  his  sordid  arithmetic. 

As  for  Zoe,  she  settled  down  into  wish- 
ing, with  all  her  heart,  she  had  not  submit- 
ted her  lover  so  imperiously  to  a test  the 
severity  of  which  she  now  saw  she  had  un- 
derrated. 

Presently  the  speed  of  the  train  began  to 
slacken — all  too  soon.  She  now  dreaded  to 
learn  her  fate.  Was  she,  or  was  she  not, 
worth  a few  thousand  pounds  ready 
money  ? 

A signal  post  was  passed,  proving  that 
they  were  about  to  enter  a station.  Yet 
another.  Now  the  wheels  were  hardly  turn- 
ing. Now  the  platform  was  visible.  Yet 
he  never  moved  his  white,  delicate,  woman- 
ish fingers  from  his  forehead,  but  remained 
still  absorbed,  and  looked  undecided. 

At  last  the  motion  entirely  ceased.  Then, 
as  she  turned  her  head  to  glean,  if  possible, 
the  name  of  the  place,  he  stole  a furtive 
glance  at  her.  She  was  pallid,  agitated:  he 
resolved  upon  his  course. 

As  soon  as  the  train  stopped  he  opened 
the  door  and  jumped  out,  without  a word  to 
Zoe,  or  even  a look. 

Zoe  turned  pale  as  death.  “ I have  lost 
him,”  said  she. 

u No,  no,”  cried  Fanny.  “ See,  he  has  not 
taken  his  cane  and  umbrella.” 

“They  will  not  keep  him  from  flying  to 
his  money  and  her,”  moaned  Zoe.  “ Did 
you  not  see  ? He  never  once  looked  at  mo. 
He  could  not.  I am  sick  at  heart.” 

This  set  Fanny  fluttering.  “ There,  let 
me  out  to  speak  to  him.” 

“ Sit  quiet,”  said  Zoe,  sternly. 

“ No,  no.  If  you  love  him — ” 

“ I do  love  him  — passionately.  And 
therefore  I’ll  die  rather  than  share  him  with 
any  one.” 

“ But  it  is  dreadful  to  be  fixed  here,  and 
not  allowed  to  move  hand  or  foot.” 

“ It  is  the  lot  of  women.  Let  me  feel  the 


hand  of  a friend,  that  is  all;  for  I am  sick  at 
heart.” 

Fanny  gave  her  her  hand,  and  all  the  sym- 
pathy her  shallow  nature  had  to  bestow. 

Zoe  sat  motionless,  gripping  her  friend’s 
hand  almost  convulsively,  a statue  of  fe- 
male fortitude. 

This  suspense  could  not  last  long.  The 
officials  ordered  the  travelers  to  the  car- 
riages ; doors  were  opened  and  slammed ; 
the  engine  gave  a snort,  and  only  at  that 
moment  did  Mr.  Edward  Se  verne  tear  the 
door  open  and  bolt  into  the  carriage. 

Oh,  it  was  pitiable,  but  lovely,  to  see  the 
blood  rush  into  Zoe’s  face,  and  the  fire  into 
her  eye,  and  the  sweet  mouth  expand  in  a 
smile  of  joy  and  triumph. 

She  sat  a moment,  almost  paralyzed  with 
pleasure,  and  then  cast  her  eyes  down,  lest 
their  fire  should  proclaim  her  feelings  too 
plainly. 

As  for  Severne,  he  only  glanced  at  her  as 
he  came  in,  and  then  shunned  her  eye.  He 
presented  to  her  the  grave,  resolved  counte- 
nance of  a man  who  has  been  forced  to  a de- 
cision, but  means  to  abide  by  it. 

In  reality  he  was  delighted  at  the  turn 
things  had  taken.  The  money  was  not  neo- 
essarily  lost,  since  he  knew  where  it  was ; 
and  Zoe  had  compromised  herself  beyond  re- 
treating. He  intended  to  wear  this  anxious 
face  a long  while.  But  his  artificial  snow 
had  to  melt,  so  real  a sun  shone  full  on  it ; 
the  moment  he  looked  full  at  Zoe,  she  repaid 
him  with  such  a point-blank  beam  of  glori- 
ous tenderness  and  gratitude  as  made  him 
thrill  with  passion  as  well  as  triumph.  He 
felt  her  whole  heart  was  his,  and  from  that 
hour  his  poverty  would  never  be  allowed  to 
weigh  with  her.  He  cleared  up  and  left  off 
acting,  because  it  was  superfluous ; he  had 
now  only  to  bask  in  sunshine.  Zoe,  always 
tender,  but  coy  till  this  moment,  made  love 
to  him  like  a young  goddess.  Even  Fanny 
yielded  to  the  solid  proof  of  sincerity  he  had 
given,  and  was  downright  affectionate. 

He  was  king.  And  from  one  gradation  to 
another  they  entered  Cologne  with  Seveme 
seated  between  the  two  girls,  each  with  a 
hand  in  his,  and  a great  disposition  to  pet 
him  and  spoil  him.  More  than  once,  indeed, 
a delicate  head  just  grazed  each  of  his  square 
shoulders ; but  candor  compels  me  to  own 
that  their  fatigue,  and  the  yawing  of  the 
carriage  at  the  time,  were  more  to  blame 
than  the  tired  girls,  for  at  the  enormity  there 
was  a prompt  retirement  to  a distance.  Miss 
Maitland  had  been  a long  time  in  the  Land 
of  Nod,  and  Vizard  from  the  first  had  pre- 
ferred male  companions  and  tobacco. 

At  Cologne  they  visited  the  pride  of  Ger- 
many, that  mighty  cathedral  which  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  projected,  commenced,  and  left  to 
decay  of  old  age  before  completion,  and  our 
enterprising  age  will  finish;  but  went  on  the 
same  day. 
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Before  they  reached  England  the  love- 
making  between  Severne  and  Zoe,  though  it 
never  passed  the  bounds  of  good  taste,  was 
so  apparent  to  any  female  eye  that  Miss 
Maitland  remonstrated  severely  with  Fanny. 

But  the  trimmer  was  now  won  to  the  oth- 
er side.  She  would  not  offend  Aunt  Mait- 
land by  owning  her  conversion.  She  said, 
hypocritically,  “ I am  afraid  it  is  no  use  ob- 
jecting at  present,  aunt.  The  attachment 
is  too  strong  on  both  sides.  And,  whether 
he  is  poor  or  not,  he  has  sacrificed  his  money 
to  her  feelings,  and  so  now  she  feels  bound 
in  honor.  I know  her ; she  won’t  listen  to 
a word  now,  aunt : why  irritate  her  f She 
would  quarrel  with  both  of  us  in  a moment.” 

“ Poor  girl !”  said  Miss  Maitland,  and  took 
the  hint.  She  had  still  an  arrow  in  her  quiv- 
er— Vizard. 

In  mid-Channel,  ten  miles  south  of  Dover, 
she  caught  him  in  a lucid  interval  of  non- 
smoke. She  reminded  him  he  had  promised 
her  to  give  Mr.  Severne  a hint  about  Zoe. 

“ So  I did,”  said  he. 

“ And  have  you  T” 

“ Well,  no ; to  tell  the  truth,  I forgot.” 

“ Then  please  do  it  now,  for  thqy  are  go- 
ing on  worse  than  ever.” 

“ I’ll  warn  the  fool,”  said  he. 

He  did  warn  him,  and  in  the  following 
terms: 

“ Look  here,  old  fellow.  I hear  you  are 
getting  awfully  sweet  on  my  sister  Zoe.” 

No  answer.  Severne  on  his  guard. 

“ Now  you  had  better  mind  your  eye.  She 
is  a very  pretty  girl,  and  you  may  find  your- 
self entangled  before  you  know  where  you 
are.” 

Severne  hung  his  head.  “Of  course  I 
know  it  is  great  presumption  in  me.” 

“ Presumption  T Fiddle-stick!  Such  a man 
as  you  are  ought  not  to  be  tied  to  any  wom- 
an, or,  if  you  must  be,  you  ought  not  to  go 
cheap.  Mind,  Zoe  is  a poor  girl ; only  ten 
thousand  in  the  world.  Flirt  with  whom 
you  like ; there  is  no  harm  in  that ; but  don’t 
get  seriously  entangled  with  any  of  them. 
Good  sisters  and  good  daughters  and  good 
flirts  make  bad  wives.” 

“ Oh,  then,”  said  Severne,  “ it  is  only  on 
my  account  you  object.” 

“Well,  principally.  And  I don’t  exactly 
object.  I warn.  In  the  first  place,  as  soon 
as  ever  we  get  into  Barfordshire,  she  will 
most  likely  jilt  you.  You  may  be  only  her 
Continental  lover.  How  can  I tell,  or  you 
either  f And  if  not,  and  you  were  to  be  weak 
enough  to  marry  her,  she  would  develop  un- 
expected vices  directly — they  all  do— and 
you  are  not  rich  enough  to  live  in  a house  of 
your  own ; you  would  have  to  live  in  mine : 
a fine  fate  for  a rising  blade  like  you !” 

“ What  a terrible  prospeot ! to  be  tied  to 
the  best  friend  in  England,  as  well  as  the 
loveliest  woman !” 

“ Oh,  if  that  is  the  view  you  take,”  said 


Vizard,  beaming  with  delight,  “ it  is  no  use 
talking  reason  to  you.” 

When  they  reached  London,  Vizard  gave 
Miss  Maitland  an  outline  of  this  conversa- 
tion ; and  so  far  from  seeing  the  humor  of  it, 
which,  nevertheless,  was  pretty  strong,  and 
characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  one  foible, 
she  took  the  huff,  and  would  not  even  stay 
to  dinner  at  the  hotel.  She  would  go  into 
her  own  county  by  the  next  train,  bag  and 
baggage. 

Mr.  Severne  was  the  only  one  who  offered 
to  accompany  her  to  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way. She  declined.  He  insisted;  went  with 
her,  got  her  ticket,  numbered  and  arranged 
her  packages,  and  saw;  her  safely  off,  with 
an  air  of  profound*  respect  and  admirably 
feigned  regret. 

That  she  was  the  dupe  of  his  art,  may  bo 
doubted : that  he  lost  nothing  by  it,  is  cer- 
tain. Men  are  not  ruined  by  civility.  - As 
soon  as  she  was  seated  she  said,  “ I beg,  Sir, 
you  will  waste  no  more  time  with  me.  Mr. 
Severne,  you  have  behaved  to  me  like  a gen- 
tleman, and  that  is  very  unusual  in  a man 
o&your  age  nowadays.  I can  not  alter  my 
opinion  about  my  niece  and  you ; but  I am 
sorry  you  are  a poor  gentleman — much  too 
poor  to  marry  her — and  I wish  I could  make 
you  a rich  one ; but  I can  not.  There  is  my 
hand.” 

You  should  have  seen  the  air  of  tender 
veneration  with  which  the  young  Machiavel 
bowed  over  her  hand,  and  even  imprinted  a 
light  touch  on  it  with  his  velvet  lips. 

Then  he  retired,  disconsolate,  and,  once 
out  of  sight,  whipped  into  a gin  palace,  and 
swallowed  a quartern  of  neat  brandy,  to  take 
the  taste  out  of  his  mouth.  “ Go  it,  Ned,” 
said  he  to  himself;  “you  can’t  afford  to 
make  enemies.” 

The  old  lady  went  off  bitter  against  the 
whole  party  except  Mr . Severne ; and  he  retired 
to  his  friends,  disembarrassed  of  the  one  foe 
he  had  not  turned  into- a downright  friend, 
but  only  disarmed.  Well  does  the  great 
Voltaire  recommend  what  he  well  calls  “le 
grand  art  de  plaire.” 

Vizard  sent  Harris  into  Barfordshire  to 
prepare  for  the  comfort  of  the  party,  and  to 
light  fires  in  all  the  bedrooms,  though  it 
was  summer,  and  to  see  the  beds,  blankets, 
and  sheets  aired  at  the  very  fires  of  the  very 
rooms  they  were  to  be  used  in.  This  sacred 
office  he  never  trusted  to  a housekeeper. 
He  used  even  to  declare,  as  the  result  of 
experience,  that  it  was  beyond  the  intellect 
of  any  woman  really  to  air  mattresses,  blank- 
ets, and  sheets — all  three.  He  had  also  a 
printed  list  he  used  to  show  about  of  five 
acquaintances,  stout  fellows  all,  whom  “ lit- 
tle bits  of  women”  (such  was  his  phraseol- 
ogy) had  laid  low  with  damp  beds,  having 
crippled  two  for  life  with  rheumatism  and 
lumbago,  and  sent  three  to  their  long  home. 

Meantime  Severne  took  the  ladies  to  ev- 
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ery  public  attraction  by  day  and  night ; and 
Vizard  thanked  him,  before  the  fair,  for  his 
consideration  in  taking  them  off  his  hands, 
and  Se  verne  retorted  by  thaqking  him  for 
leaving  them  on  his. 

It  may  seem  at  first  a rile  selection ; but 
I am  going  to  ask  the  ladies  who  honor  me 
with  their  attention  to  follow,  not  that  gay 
amorous  party  of  three,  but  this  solitary 
cynic  on  his  round. 

Taking  a turn  round  the  garden  in  Leices- 
ter Square,  which  was  new  to  him,  Harring- 
ton Vizard’s  observant  eye  saw  a young  lady 
rise  up  from  a seat  to  go,  but  turn  pale  di- 
rectly, and  sit  down  again  upon  the  arm  of 
the  seat  as  if  for  support. 

“ Halloo !”  said  Vizard,  in  his  blunt  way ; 
“ you  are  not  well.  What  can  I do  for  you  t” 

“I  am  all  right,”  said  she.  “ Please  go 
on,”  the  latter  words  in  a tone  that  implied 
she  was  not  a novice,  and  th6  attentions  of 
gentlemen  to  strange  ladies  were  suspected. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  said  Vizard,  coolly. 
“ You  are  not  all  right.  You  look  as  if  you 
were  going  to  faint.” 

“ What,  are  my  lips  blue  F’ 

“ No ; but  they  are  pale.” 

“ Well,  then,  it  is  not  a case  of  fainting. 
It  may  be  exhaustion.” 

“ You  know  best.  What  shall  we  do  f” 

“Why,  nothing.  Yes;  mind  our  own 
business.” 

“With  all  my  heart.  My  business  just 
now  is  to  offer  you  some  restorative — a glass 
of  wine.” 

“ Oh  yes ! I think  I see  myself  going  into 
a public-house  with  you.  Besides,  I don’t 
believe  in  stimulants.  Strength  can  only 
enter  the  human  body  one  way.  I know 
what  is  the  matter  with  me.” 

“What  is  it f” 

“ I am  not  obliged  to  tell  you.” 

“Of  course  you  are  not  obliged;  but  you 
might  as  well.” 

“ Well,  then,  it  is  Hunger.” 

“ Hunger!” 

“ Hunger — famine — starvation.  Don’t 
you  know  English  f” 

“I  hope  you  are  not  serious,  madam,” 
said  Vizard,  very  gravely.  “However,  if 
ladies  will  say  such  things  as  that,  men  with 
stomachs  in  their  bosoms  must  act  accord- 
ingly. Oblige  me  by  taking  my  arm,  as  you 
are  weak,  and  we  will  adjourn  to  that  eat- 
ing-house over  the  way.” 

“Much  obliged,”  said  the  lady,  satiric- 
ally; “our  acquaintance  is  not  quite  long 
enough  for  that.” 

He  looked  at  her — a tall,  slim  young  lady, 
black  merino,  by  no  means  new,  clean  cuffs 
and  collar,  leaning  against  the  chair  for 
support,  and  yet  sacrificing  herself  to  con- 
ventional propriety,  and  even  withstanding 
him  with  a pretty  little  air  of  defiance  that 
was  pitiable,  her  pallor  and  the  weakness 
of  her  body  considered. 


The  poor  woman-hater’s  bowels  began  to 
yearn.  “ Look  here,  you  little  spitfire,”  said 
he;  “if  you  don’t  instantly  take  my  arm, 
Fll  catch  you  up  and  carry  you  over  with 
no  more  trouble  than  you  would  carry  a 
thread-paper.” 

She  looked  him  up  and  down  very  keenly, 
and  at  last  with  a slight  expression  of  fem- 
inine approval,  the  first  she  had  vouchsafed 
him.  Then  she  folded  her  arms  and  cocked 
her  little  nose  at  him.  “ You  daren’t.  I'll 
call  the  police.” 

“ If  you  do,  Fll  tell  them  you  are  my  lit- 
tle cousin,  mad  as  a March  hare : starving, 
and  won’t  eat.  Come,  how  is  it  to  be!” 
He  advanced  upon  her. 

“ You  can’t  be  in  earnest,  Sir,”  said  she, 
with  sudden  dignity. 

“Am  I not,  though!  You  don’t  know 
ms.  I am  used  to  be  obeyed.  If  you  don’t 
go  with  me  like  a sensible  girl,  Fll  carry 
you — to  your  dinner — like  a ruffian.” 

“ Then  I’ll  go — like  a lady,”  said  she,  with 
sudden  humility. 

He  offered  her  his  arm.  She  passed  hers 
within,  but  leaned  as  lightly  as  possible  on 
it,  and  her  poor  pale  face  was  a little  pink 
as  they  went. 

He  entered  the  eating-house,  and  asked 
for  two  portions  of  cold  roast  bee£  not  to 
keep  her  waiting.  They  were  brought. 

“Sir,”  said  she,  with  a subjugated  air, 
“will  you  be  so  good  as  cut  up  the  meat 
small,  and  pass  it  to  me  a bit  or  two  at  a 
time  T” 

He  was  surprised,  but  obeyed  her  orders. 

“ And  if  you  could  make  me  talk  a little  ! 
Because,  at  sight  of  the  meat  so  near  me,  I 
feel  like  a tigress — poor  human  nature ! Sir, 

I have  not  eaten  meat  for  a week,  nor  food 
of  any  kind  this  two  days.” 

“Good  God!” 

“So  I must  be  prudent.  People  have 
gorged  themselves  with  furious  eating  un- 
der those  circumstances ; that  is  why  I ask- 
ed you  to  supply  me  slowly.  Thank  you. 
You  need  not  look  at  me  like  that.  Better 
folk  than  I have  died  of  hunger.  Something 
tells  me  I have  reached  the  lowest  spoke 
when  I have  been  indebted  to  a stranger 
for  a meal.” 

Vizard  felt  the  water  come  into  his  eyes ; 
but  he  resisted  that  pitiable  weakness. 
“Bother  that  nonsense,”  said  he.  “Til  in- 
troduce myself,  and  then  you  can’t  throw 
stranger  in  my  teeth.  I am  Harrington  Viz- 
ard, a Barfordsliire  squire.” 

“ I thought  you  were  not  a cockney.” 

“Lord  forbid!  Does  that  information 
entitle  me  to  any  in  return  T” 

“I  don’t  know;  but,  whether  or  no,  my 
name  is  Rhoda  Gale.” 

“ Have  another  plate,  Miss  Gale  !” 

“Thanks.” 

He  ordered  another. 

“Iam  proud  of  your  confiding  your  name 
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to  me,  Miss  Gale;  but,  to  tell  the  truth, 
what  I wanted  to  know  is  how  a young  lady 
of  your  talent  and  education  could  be  so 
badly  off  as  yon  must  be.  It  is  not  imper- 
tinent curiosity.” 

The  young  lady  reflected  a moment.  "Sir,” 
said  she,  “ I don’t  think  it  is : and  I would 
not  much  mind  telling  you.  Of  course  I 
studied  you  before  I came  here.  Even  hun- 
ger would  not  make  me  sit  in  a tavern  be- 
side a fool,  or  a snob,  or”  (with  a faint  blush) 
“ a libertine.  But  to  tell  one’s  own  story, 
that  is  so  egotistical,  for  one  thing.” 

“ Oh,  it  is  never  egotistical  to  oblige.” 

“Now  that  is  sophistical.  Then,  again, 
I am  afraid  I could  not  tell  it  to  you  with- 
out crying,  because  you  seem  rather  a man- 
ly man,  and  some  of  it  might  revolt  you,  and 
you  might  sympathize  right  out,  and  then  I 
should  break  down.” 

“ No  matter.  Do  us  both  good.” 

“ Yes,  but  before  the  waiters  and  people  I 
See  how  they  are  staring  at  us  already.” 

“ We  will  have  another  go  in  at  the  beef, 
and  then  adjourn  to  the  garden  for  your 
narrative.” 

“ No ; as  much  garden  as  you  like,  but  no 
more  beef.  I have  eaten  one  sirloin,  I reck- 
on. Will  you  give  me  one  cup  of  black  tea 
without  sugar  or  milk  f” 

Vizard  gave  the  order. 

She  seemed  to  think  some  explanation 
necessary,  though  he  did  not. 

“One  cup  of  tea  agrees  with  my  brain 
and  nerves,”  said  she.  “It  steadies  them. 
That  is  a matter  of  individual  experience. 
I should  not  prescribe  it  to  others  any  the 
more  for  that.” 

Vizard  sat  wondering  at  the  girl.  He 
said  to  himself,  “ What  is  she  f a lueus  na- 
tures t” 

When  the  tea  came,  and  she  had  sipped  a 
little,  she  perked  up  wonderfully.  8aid  she, 
“Oh,  the  magic  effect  of  food  eaten  judi- 
ciously ! Now  I am  a lioness,  and  do  not 
fear  the  future.  Yes;  I will  tell  you  my 
story — and  if  you  think  you  are  going  to 
hear  a love  story,  you  will  be  nicely  caught 
— ha!  ha!  No,  Sir/7  said  she,  with  rising 
fervor  and  heightened  color ; “ you  will  hear 
a story  the  public  is  deeply  interested  in  and 
does  not  know  it ; ay,  a story  that  will  cer- 
tainly be  referred  to  with  wonder  and  shame 
whenever  civilization  shall  become  a reali- 
ty, and  law  cease  to  be  a tool  of  injustice 
and  monopoly.”  She  paused  a moment; 
then  said,  a little  doggedly,  as  one  used  to 
encounter  prejudice,  “I  am  a medical  stu- 
dent ; a would-be  doctor.” 

“Ah !” 

“And  so  well  qualified  by  genuine  gifts, 
by  study  from  my  infancy,  by  zeal,  quick 
senses,  and  cultivated  judgment,  that,  were 
all  the  leading  London  physicians  examined 
to-morrow  by  qualified  persons  at  the  same 
board  as  myself,  most  of  those  wealthy  prac- 


titioners— not  all,  mind  you — would  cut  an 
indifferent  figure  in  modern  science  com- 
pared with  me,  whom  you  have  had  to  res- 
cue from  starvation — because  I am  a wom- 
an.” 

Her  eye  flashed.  But  she  moderated  her- 
self, and  said,  “ That  is  the  outline ; and  it 
is  a grievance.  Now  grievances  are  bores. 
You  can  escape  this  one  before  it  is  too  late.” 

“ If  it  lies  with  me,  I demand  the  minutest 
details,”  said  Vizard,  warmly. 

v You  shall  have  them;  and  true  to  the 
letter.” 

Vizard  settled  the  small  account,  and  ad- 
journed, with  his  companion,  to  the  garden. 
8he  walked  by  his  side,  with  her  face  some- 
times thoughtfully  bent  on  the  ground,  and 
sometimes  confronting  him  with  ardor,  and 
told  him  a true  story,  the  simplicity  of  which 
I shall  try  not  to  spoil  with  any  vulgar  arts 
of  fiction. 

A LITTLE  NARRATIVE  OP  DRY  FACTS  TOLD 
TO  A WOMAN-HATER  BY  A WOMAN. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

“My  father  was  an  American,  my  mother 
English.  I was  bom  near  Epsom,  and  lived 
there  ten  years.  Then  my  father  had  prop- 
erty left  him  in  Massachusetts,  and  we  went 
to  Boston.  Both  my  parents  educated  me, 
and  began  very  early.  I observe  that  most 
parents  are  babies  at  teaching  compared 
with  mine.  My  father  was  a linguist,  and 
taught  me  to  lisp  German,  French,  and  En- 
glish; my  mother  was  an  ideaed  woman: 
she  taught  me  three  rarities — attention, 
observation,  and  accuraoy.  If  I went  a 
walk  in  the  country,  I had  to  bring  her 
home  a budget;  the  men  and  women  on 
the  road,  their  dresses,  appearance,  counte- 
nances, and  words ; every  kind  of  bird  in  the 
air,  and  insect  and  chrysalis  in  the  hedges; 
the  crops  in  the  fields,  the  flowers  and  herbs 
on  the  banks.  If  I walked  in  the  town,  I 
must  not  be  eyes  and  no  eyes ; woe  betide 
me  if  I could  only  report  the  dresses.  Real- 
ly, I have  known  me,  when  I was  but  eight, 
come  home  to  my  mother  laden  with  details, 
when  perhaps  an  untrained  girl  of  eighteen 
could  only  have  specified  that  she  had  gone 
up  and  down  a thoroughfare.  Another  time 
mother  would  take  me  on  a visit : next  day, 
or  perhaps  next  week,  she  would  expect  me 
to  describe  every  article  of  furniture  in  her 
friend’s  room,  and  the  books  on  the  table, 
and  repeat  the  conversation,  the  topics  at 
all  events.  She  taught  me  to  master  his- 
tory accurately.  To  do  this  she  was  artful 
enough  to  turn  sport  into  science.  She 
utilized  a game:  young  people  in  Boston 
play  it.  A writes  an  anecdote  on  paper, 
or  perhaps  produces  it  in  print.  She  reads 
it  off  to  B.  B goes  away,  and  writes  it  down 
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by  memory;  then  reads  her  writing  out  to 
C.  C has  to  listen,  and  convey  her  impres- 
sion to  paper.  This  she  reads  to  D,  and  D 
goes  and  writes  it.  Then  the  original  story 
and  D’s  version  are  compared ; and,  general- 
ly speaking,  the  difference  of  the  two  is  a 
caution — against  oral  tradition:  when  the 
steps  of  deviation  are  observed,  it  is  quite 
a study. 

“ My  mother,  with  her  good  wit,  saw  there 
was  something  better  than  fun  to  be  got  out 
of  this.  She  trained  my  memory  of  great 
things  with  it.  She  began  with  striking 
passages  of  history,  and  played  the  game 
with  father  and  me.  But,  as  my  power  of 
retaining  and  repeating  correctly  grew  by 
practice,  she  enlarged  the  business,  and  kept 
enriching  my  memory,  so  that  I began  to 
have  tracts  of  history  at  my  fingers’  ends. 
As  I grew  older,  she  extended  the  sport  to 
laws  and  the  great  public  controversies  in 
religion,  politics,  and  philosophy  that  have 
agitated  the  world.  But  here  she  had  to 
get  assistance  from  her  learned  friends. 
She  was  a woman  valued  by  men  of  intel- 
lect, and  she  had  no  mercy — milked  ju- 
rists, physicians,  theologians,  and  historians 
all  into  my  little  pail.  To  be  sure,  they 
were  as  kind  about  it  as  she  was  unscru- 
pulous. They  saw  I was  a keen  student, 
and  gave  my  mother  many  a little  gem  in 
writing.  She  read  them  out  to  me : I list- 
ened hard,  and  thus  I fixed  many  great  and 
good  things  in  my  trained  memory ; and  re- 
peated them  against  the  text : I was  never 
allowed  to  see  that 

“With  this  sharp  training,  sohool  sub- 
jects were  child’s  play  to  me,  and  I won  a 
good  many  prizes  very  easily.  My  mother 
would  not  let  me  waste  a single  minute  over 
music.  She  Used  to  say,  ‘ Music  extracts 
what  little  brains  a girl  has.  Open  the 
piano,  you  shut  the  understanding.’  I am 
afraid  I bore  you  with  my  mother.” 

“ Not  at  all,  not  at  alL  I admire  her.” 

“ Oh,  thank  you ! thank  you,  Sir ! She 
never  uses  big  words ; so  it  is  only  of  late 
I have  had  the  nous  to  see  how  wise  she  is. 
She  corrected  the  special  blots  of  the  female 
character  in  me,  and  it  is  sweet  to  me  to 
talk  of  that  dear  friend.  'What  would  I 
give  to  see  her  here !” 

“Well,  then,  Sir,  she  made  me,  as  far  as 
she  could,  a — what  shall  I say  f — a kind  of 
little  intellectual  gymnast,  fit  to  begin  any 
study ; but  she  left  me  to  choose  my  own 
line.  Well,  I was  for  natural  history  first; 
began  like  a girl,  gathered  wild  flowers  and 
simples  at  Epsom  along  with  au  old  woman ; 
she  discoursed  on  their  traditional  virtues, 
and  knew  little  of  their  real  properties:  that 
I have  discovered  since. 

“ From  herbs  to  living  things;  never  spared 
a chrysalis,  but  always  took  it  home  and 
watched  it  break  into  wings.  Hung  over 


the  ponds  in  June,  watching  the  eggs  of  the 
frog  turn  to  tadpoles,  and  the  tadpoles  to 
Johnny  Crapaud.  I obeyed  Scripture  in 
one  thing,  for  I studied  the  ants  and  their 
ways. 

“ I collected  birds’  eggs.  At  nine,  not  & 
boy  in  the  parish  could  find  more  nests  in 
a day  than  I could.  With  birds’-nesting, 
buying,  and  now  and  then  begging,  I made 
a collection  that  figures  in  a museum  over 
the  water,  and  is  entitled,  ‘ Eggs  of  British 
Birds.’  The  colors  attract,  and  people  al- 
ways stop  at  it.  But  it  does  no  justice  what- 
ever to  the  great  variety  of  sea-birds’  egga 
on  the  coast  of  Britain. 

“When  I had  learned  what  little  they 
teach  in  schools,  especially  drawing,  and 
that  is  useful  in  scientific  pursuits,  I was. 
allowed  to  choose  my  own  books  and  attend 
lectures.  One  blessed  day  I sat  and  listen- 
ed to  Agassiz.  Ah!  No  tragedy  well  played, 
nor  opera  sung,  ever  moved  a heart  so  deep- 
ly as  he  moved  mine,  that  great  and  earnest 
man,  whose  enthusiasm  for  nature  was  as 
fresh  as  my  own,  and  his  knowledge  a thou- 
sand times  larger.  Talk  of  heaven  opening 
to  the  Christian  pilgrim  as  he  passes  Jor- 
dan! Why,  God  made  earth  as  well  as 
heaven,  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  Architect ; 
and  it  is  a joy  divine  when  earth  open* 
to  the  true  admirer  of  God’s  works.  Sir, 
earth  opened  to  me  .as  Agassiz  discoursed. 

“ I followed  him  about  like  a little  blood- 
hound, and  dived  into  the  libraries  after 
each  subject  he  treated  or  touched. 

“ It  was  another  little  epoch  in  my  life 
when  I read  White’s  letters  to. Pennant 
about  natural  history  in  Selborne.  Selborne 
is  an  English  village,  not  half  so  pretty  as 
most ; and,  until  Gilbert  White  came,  nobody 
saw  any  thing  there  worth  printing.  His 
book  showed  me  that  the  humblest  spot  in 
nature  becomes  extraordinary  the  moment 
extraordinary  observation  is  applied  to  it. 

I must  mimic  Gilbert  White  directly.  I 
pestered  my  poor  parents  to  spend  a month  ' 
or  two  in  the  depths  of  the  country,  on  the 
verge  of  a forest.  They  yielded,  with  groans ; 

I kissed  them,  and  we  rusticated.  I pried 
into  every  living  thing,  not  forgetting  my 
old  friends  the  iusect  tribe.  Here  I found 
ants  with  grander  ideas  than  they  have  to 
home,  and  satisfied  myself  they  have  mom 
brains  than  apes.  They  co-operate  more, 
and  in  complicated  things.  Sir,  there  are 
an  to  that  make  greater  marches,  for  their 
size,  than  Napoleon’s  invasiou  of  Russia. 
Even  the  less  nomadic  tribes  will  march 
through  fields  of  grass,  where  each  blade  is 
a high  gum-tree  to  them,  and  never  lose  the 
track.  I saw  an  army  of  red  ants,  with 
generals,  captains,  and  ensigns,  start  at 
daybreak,  march  across  a road,  through  a 
hedge,  and  then  through  high  grass  till  noon, 
and  surprise  a fortification  of  black  auto, 
and  take  it  after  a sanguinary  resistance. 
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All  that  must  have  been  planned  before- 
hand, yon  know,  and  carried  out  to  the  let- 
ter. Once  I found  a colony  busy  on  some 
hard  ground,  preparing  an  abode.  I hap- 
pened to  have  been  microscoping  a wasp,  so 
I threw  him  down  among  the  ants.  They 
were  disgusted.  They  ran  about  collecting 
opinions.  Presently  half  of  them  burrowed 
into  the  earth  below  and  undermined  him, 
till  he  lay  on  a crust  of  earth  as  thin  as  a 
wafer,  and  a deep  grave  below.  Then  they 
all  got  on  him  except  one,  and  he  stood 
pompous  on  a pebble  and  gave  orders.  The 
earth  broke,  the  wasp  went  down  into  his 
grave,  and  the  ants  soon  covered  him  with 
loose  earth,  and  resumed  their  domestic  ar- 
chitecture. I concluded  that  though  the 
monkey  resembles  man  most  in  body,  the 
ant  comes  nearer  him  in  mind.  As  for 
dogs,  I don’t  know  where  to  rank  them  in 
nature,  because  they  have  been  pupils  of 
man  for  centuries.  I bore  yon  I” 

“No.” 

“Oh  yes,  I do:  an  enthusiast  is  always  a 
bore.  1 Les  f&cheux’  of  Molifere  are  just  en- 
thusiasts. W ell,  Sir,  in  one  word,  I was  a nat- 
ural philosopher — very  small,  but  earnest; 
and,  in  due  course,  my  studies  brought  me  to 
the  wonders  of  the  human  body.  I studied 
the  outlines  of  anatomy  in  books  and  plates 
and  prepared  figures,  and  from  that,  by  de- 
grees, I was  led  on  to  surgery  and  medicine — 
in  books,  you  understand  ; and  they  are  only 
half  the  battle.  Medicine  is  a thing  one 
can  do.  It  is  a noble  science,  a practical  sci- 
ence, and  a subtle  science,  where  I thought 
my  powers  of  study  and  observation  might 
help  me  to  be  keen  at  reading  symptoms, 
and  do  good  to  man,  and  be  a famous  wom- 
an; so  I concluded  to  benefit  mankind  and 
myself.  Stop ! that  sounds  like  self-decep- 
tion. It  must  have  been  myself  and  man- 
kind I concluded  to  benefit.  Anyway,  I 
pestered  that  small  section  of  mankind 
which  consisted  of  my  parents  until  they 
consented  to  let  me  study  medicine  in  Eu- 
rope.” . 

“ What,  all  by  yourself  I” 

“ Yes.  Oh,  girls  are  very  independent  in 
the  States,  and  govern  the  old  people.  Mine 
said  *No’  a few  dozen  times,  but  they  were 
bound  to  end  in 1 Yes,’  and  I went  to  Zurich. 

I studied  hard  there,  and  earned  the  appro- 
bation of  the  professors : but  the  school  de- 
teriorated : too  many  ladies  poured  in  from 
Russia ; some  were  not  in  earnest,  and  pre- 
ferred flirting  to  study,  and  did  themselves 
no  good,  and  made  the  male  students  idle, 
and  wickeder  than  ever — if  possible.” 

“ What  else  could  you  expect  f”  said  Viz- 
ard. 

“ Nothing  else  from  unpicked  women.  But 
when  all  the  schools  in  Europe  shall  be 
open — as  they  ought  to  be,  and  must,  and 
shall — there  will  be  no  danger  of  shallow 
girls  crowding  to  any  particular  school. 


Besides,  there  will  be  a more  strict  and  rap- 
id routine  of  examination  then  to  sift  out 
the  female  flirts — and  the  male  dunces  along 
with  them,  I hope. 

“ Well,  Sir,  we  few  that  really  meant  med- 
icine made  inquiries,  and  heard  of  a famous 
old  school  in  the  south  of  France,  where 
women  had  graduated  of  old ; and  two  of 
us  went  there  to  try — an  Italian  lady  and 
myself.  We  carried  good  testimonials  from 
Zurich,  and,  not  to  frighten  the  Frenchmen 
at  starting,  I attacked  them  alone.  Cor- 
nelia was  my  elder,  and  my  superior  in  at- 
tainments ; she  was  a true  descendant  of 
those  learned  ladies  who  have  adorned  the 
chairs  of  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  anat- 
omy, and  medicine  in  her  native  country; 
but  she  has  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  as 
well  as  of  the  sage ; and  she  put  me  forward 
because  of  my  red  hair.  She  said  that 
would  be  a passport  to  the  dark  philoso- 
phers of  France.” 

“ Was  not  that  rather  foxy,  Miss  Gale  f” 

“ Foxy  as  my  hair  itself,  Mr.  Vizard. 

“ Well,  I applied  to  a professor.  He  re- 
ceived me  with  profound  courtesy  and  feign- 
ed respect,  but  was  staggered  at  my  request 
to  matriculate.  He  gesticulated  and  bowed 
& la  Fran^aise,  and  begged  the  permission  of 
his  foxy-haired  invader  from  northern  climes 
to  consult  his  colleagues.  Would  I do  him 
the  great  honor  to  call  again  next  day  at 
twelve  t I did,  and  met  three  other  polish- 
ed authorities.  One  spoke  for  all,  and  said, 
If  I had  not  brought  with  me  proofs  of  se- 
rious study,  they  should  have  dissuaded  me 
very  earnestly  from  a science  I could  not 
graduate  in  without  going  through  practi- 
cal courses  of  anatomy  and  clinical  surgery. 
That,  however  (with  a regular  French 
shrug),  was  my  business,  not  theirs.  It  was 
not  for  them  to  teach  me  delicacy,  but  rath- 
er to  learn  it  from  me.  That  was  a French 
sneer.  The  French  are  un  gens  moqueur , you 
know.  I received  both  shrug  and  sneer  like 
marble.  He  ended  it  all  by  saying,  The 
school  had  no  written  law  excluding  doo- 
tresses ; and  the  old  records  proved  women 
had  graduated,  and  even  lectured,  there.  I 
had  only  to  pay  my  fees,  and  enter  upon  my 
routine  of  studies.  So  I was  adjnitted  on 
sufferance ; but  I soon  earned  the  good  opin- 
ion of  the  professors,  and  of  this  one  in 
particular;  and  then  Cornelia  applied  for 
admission,  and  was  let  in  too.  We  lived  to- 
gether, and  had  no  secrets ; and  I think,  Sir, 

I may  venture  to  say  that  we  showed  some 
little  wisdom,  if  you  consider  our  age  and 
all  that  was  done  to  spoil  us.  As  to  parry- 
ing t'heir  little  sly  attempts  at  flirtation,  that 
is  nothing : we  came  prepared ; but  when 
our  fellow-students  found  we  were  in  ear- 
nest, and  had  high  views,  the  chivalrous 
spirit  of  a gallant  nation  took  fire,  and  they 
treated  us  with  a delicate  reverence  that 
might  have  turned  any  woman’s  head.  But 
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we  had  the  credit  of  a sneered-at  sex  to 
keep  up,  and  felt  our  danger,  and  warned 
each  other ; and  I remember  I told  Cornelia 
how  many  young  ladies  in  the  States  I had 
seen  puffed  up  by  the  men’s  extravagant 
homage,  and  beoome  spoiled  children,  and 
offensively  arrogant  and  discourteous ; so  I 
entreated  her  to  check  those  vices  in  me  the 
moment  she  saw  them  coming. 

“ When  we  had  been  here  a year,  attend- 
ing all  the  lectures — clinical  medicine  and 
surgery  included — news  came  that  one  Brit- 
ish school,  Edinburgh,  had  shown  symptoms 
of  yielding  to  Continental  civilization,  and 
relaxing  monopoly.  That  turned  me  north 
directly.  My  mother  is  English : I wanted 
to  be  a British  doctress,  not  a French.  Cor- 
nelia had  misgivings,  and  even  condescended 
to  cry  over  me.  But  I am  a mule,  and  al- 
ways was.  Then  that  dear  friend  made 
terms  with  me:  I must  not  break  off  my 
connection  with  the  French  school,  she  said. 
No,  she  had  thought  it  well  over,  1 must  ask 
leave  of  the  French  professors  to  study  in 
the  north,  and  bring  back  notes  about  those 
distant  Thulians.  Says  she,  * Your  studies 
in  that  savage  island  will  be  allowed  to  go 
for  something  here,  if  you  improve  your 
time,  and  you  will  be  sure  to,  sweetheart, 
that  I may  be  always  proud  of  you/  Dear 
Cornelia !”  * 

“ Am  1 to  believe  all  this  t”  said  Vizard. 
“ Can  women  be  such  true  friends  ?” 

“What  can  not  women  bet  What!  are 
you  one  of  those  who  take  us  for  a clique  t 
Don’t  you  know  more  than  half  mankind 
are  women  T” 

“Alas!” 

“Alas  for  them !”  said  Rhoda,  sharply. 

“ Well,  well,”  said  Vizard,  putting  on  sud- 
den humility,  “ don’t  let  us  quarrel.  I hate 
quarreling — *vhere  I’m  sure  to  get  the  worst. 
Ay,  friendship  is  a hue  thing,  in  men  or 
women ; a far  nobler  sentiment  than  love. 
You  will  not  admit  that,  of  course,  being  a 
woman.” 

“ Oh  yes,  I will,”  said  she.  “Why,  I have 
observed  love  attentively,  and  I pronounce 
it  a fever  of  the  mind.  It  disturbs  the  judg- 
ment and  perverts  the  conscience.  You  side 
with  the.  beloved,  right  or  wrong.  What 
personal  degradation ! I observe,  too,  that 
a grand  passion  is  a grand  misfortune ; they 
are  always  in  a storm  of  hope,  fears,  doubt, 
jealousy,  rapture,  rage,  and  the  end  deceit, 
or  else  satiety.  Friendship  is  steady  and 
peaceful ; not  much  jealousy,  no  heart-burn- 
ings. It  strengthens  with  time,  and  sur- 
vives the  small-pox  and  a wooden  leg.  It 
doubles  our  joys  and  divides  our  grief,  and 
lights  and  warms  our  lives  with  a steady 
dame.  Solem  t mundo  tollunt,  qui  tollunt  ami - 
dtiam.” 

“ Halloo !”  cried  Vizard.  “ What,  you  know 
Latin  too  T” 

“ Why,  of  course — a smattering ; or  how 


could  I read  Pliny  and  Celsus  and  ever  so 
much  more  rubbish  that  custom  chucks 
down  before  the  gates  of  knowledge,  and 
says, i There — before  you  go  the  right  road, 
you  ought  to  go  the  wrong;  it  i*  unuxLr 
Study  now,  with  the  reverence  they  don’t 
deserve,  the  non-observers  of  antiquity.” 

“ Spare  me  the  ancients,  Miss  Gale,”  said 
Vizard,  “ and  reveal  me  the  girl  of  the  pe- 
riod. When  I was  so  ill-bred  as  to  inter- 
rupt you,  you  had  left  France,  crowned  with 
laurels,  and  were  just  invading  Britain.” 

Something  in  his  words  or  his  tone  dis- 
couraged the  subtle  observer,  and  she  said, 
coldly,  “Excuse  me.  I have  hardly  the 
courage.  My  British  history  is  a tale  of  in- 
justice, suffering,  insult,  and,  worst  of  all, 
defeat.  I can  not  promise  to  relate  it  with 
that  composure  whoever  pretends  to  science 
ought : the  wound  still  bleeds.” 

Then  Vizard  was  vexed  with  himself,  and 
looked  grave  and  concerned.  He  said,  gen- 
tly, “ Miss  Gale,  I am  sorry  to  give  you  pain ; 
but  what  you  have  told  me  is  so  new  and 
interesting,  I shall  be  disappointed  if  yon 
withhold  the  rest;  besides,  you  know  it 
gives  no  lasting  pain  to  relate  our  griefs. 
Come,  come ; be  brave,  and  tell  me.” 

“ Well,  I will,”  said  she.  “ Indeed,  some 
instinct  moves  me.  Good  may  come  of  my 
telling  it  you.  I think — somehow — you  are 
— a — just — man.” 

In  the  act  of  saying  this  she  fixed  her 
gray  eyes  steadily  and  searehingly  upon 
Vizard’s  face,  so  that  he  could  scarcely  meet 
them,  they  were  so  powerful ; then  sudden- 
ly the  observation  seemed  to  die  out  of 
them,  and  reflection  to  take  its  place ; those 
darting  eyes  were  turned  inward.  It  was  a 
marked  variety  of  power.  There  was  some- 
thing wizard-like  in  the  vividness  with 
which  two  distinct  mental  processes  were 
presented  by  the  varied  action  of  a single 
organ : and  Vizard  then  began  to  suspect 
that  a creature  stood  before  him  with  a 
power  of  discerning  and  digesting  truth 
such  as  he  had  not  yet  encountered  either 
in  man  or  woman.  She  entered  on  her  Brit- 
ish adventures  in  her  clear  silvery  voice ; it 
was  not,  like  Ina  Klosking’s,  rich  and  deep 
and  tender,  yet  it  had  a certain  gentle  beau- 
ty to  those  who  love  truth,  because  it  was 
dispassionate  yet  expressive,  and  cool  yet 
not  cold:  one  might  oall  it  truth’s  silver 
trumpet. 

On  the  brink  of  an  extraordinary  passage 
I pause  to  make  no  less  than  three  remarks 
in  my  own  person.  1st.  Let  no  reader  of 
mine  allow  himself  to  fancy  Rhoda  Gale 
and  her  antecedents  are  a mere  excrescence 
of  my  story : she  was  rooted  to  it  even  be- 
fore the  first  scene  of  it — the  meeting  of 
Ashmead  and  the  Elosking — and  this  will 
soon  appear.  2d.  She  is  now  going  into  a 
controverted  matter ; and  though  she  is  sin- 
cere and  truthful,  she  is  of  necessity  a par- 
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tisan.  Do  not  take  her  for  a judge.  You 
be  the  judge.  3d.  But,  as  a judge  never 
shuts  his  mind  to  either  side,  do  not  refuse 
her  a fair  hearing.  Above  all,  do  not  under- 
rate the  question.  Let  not  the  balance  of 
your  understanding  be  so  upset  by  ephem- 
eral childishness  as  to  fancy  that  it  matters 
much  whether  you  break  an  egg  top  or  bot- 
tom, because  Gulliver’s  two  nations  went 
to  war  about  it ; or  that  it  matters  much 
whether  your  Queen  is  called  Queen  of  In- 
dia or  Empress,  because  two  parties  made  a 
noise  about  it,  and  the  country  has  wasted 
ten  thousand  square  miles  of  good  paper  on 
the  subject,  trivial  as  the  dust  on  a butter- 
fly’s wing.  Fight  against  these  illusions  of 
petty  and  ephemeral  minds.  It  does  not 
matter  the  millionth  of  a straw  to  mankind 
whether  any  one  woman  is  called  Queen  or 
Empress  of  India ; and  it  matters  greatly  to 
mankind  whether  the  whole  race  of  women 
are  to  be  allowed  to  study  medicine  and 
practice  it,  if  they  can  rival  the  male,  or  are 
to  be  debarred  from  testing  their  scientific 
ability,  and  so  outlawed,  though  taxed,  in 
defiance  of  British  liberty,  and  all  justice, 
human  and  divine,  by  eleven  hundred  law- 
givers— most  of  ’em  fools. 


ONLY  A STUDY. 

By  ANNIE  THOMAS. 

“ TT’S  bad  for  us  to  stare  at  the  girl  in 

X this  way,  but  I was  never  so  fetched 
by  a living  face  before.  She’s  a Greuze  just 
stepped  out  of  the  canvas.” 

The  man  who  said  this  was  leaning  at  the 
time  against  the  door-post  of  a crowded 
ball-room  in  a fashionable  watering-place. 
He  was  one  of  a huge  concourse  of  people 
who  were  shining  it  for  the  hour  in  the  ha- 
biliments of  other  days  and  other  climes 
and  other  ranks  of  life ; one  of  a mass  of 
English  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  who  were  masquerading  it 
as  bluff  King  Hals  and  White  and  Bed 
Boses,  as  Mary  Stuarts  and  Boyalists  and 
Boundheads,  as  Swiss  Peasants  and  Greek 
Pirates,  and  Prides  of  the  Harem  and  ladies 
of  the  Watteau  period — in  fact,  he  was  one 
of  seven  hundred  people  who  were  each  in- 
dividually inclined  to  believe  that  he  or 
she  was  the  most  successful  element  in  this 
grand  fancy-dress  ball. 

Impartial  and  unprejudiced  persons — and 
there  were  a few  of  these  scattered  about — 
freely  allowed  that  the  man  who  has  just 
soliloquized  and  the  girl  he  soliloquized 
about  were  the  reigning  pair  in  the  room 
by  right  of  their  supreme  beauty.  Ladies 
first : Yiolet  Eyre  shall  have  the  first  men- 
tion. 

See  her  as  she  glides  round  in  a waltz, 
the  fleetest,  lightest  dancer  in  the  room, 
bearing  her  own  weight  fairly,  and  yet 
trusting  herself  entirely  to  the  guidance  of 


her  partner.  It  is  hard  to  judge  of  her 
height.  By  the  side  of  the  man  whose 
shoulder  is  on  a level  with  the  top  of  her 
head,  she  looks  the  perfect  height.  But 
then  her  figure  is  so  wonderfully  propor- 
tioned, and  her  movements  are  so  wonder- 
fully subtle  and  undulating,  that  one  never 
has  time  to  calculate  her  inches  fairly. 

She  is  dressed  now  in  a soft  white  silky 
Grecian  robe  that  is  made  high  in  the 
throat,  and  that  falls  from  thence  in  soft 
clinging  folds  to  her  waist,  where  it  is  con- 
fined by  a golden  girdle;  from  thence  in 
fuller  folds  to  her  pretty  sandaled  feet ; her 
arms  are  bare,  the  robe  being  only  clasped 
over  the  shoulders  in  the  approved  classical 
fashion;  her  hair  streams  away  in  cloudy 
splendor  down  over  her  shoulders  and  back : 
it  is  dark  brown  in  hue,  with  golden  dashes 
in  it,  and  it  is  silky  in- texture ; her  eyes  are 
like  wood  violets,  a warm  purplish-blue ; 
and  in  every  feature  of  her  changeful,  mo- 
bile face  there  is  eagerness  and  passion  and 
beauty. 

The  man  who  was  watching  was  an  equal- 
ly striking  and  equally  attractive  figure. 
Tall  and  supple,  watchful  and  polished, 
dark  and  fervent-looking,  with  something 
fierce  and  fickle  in  the  flashing  glance  which 
dwelt  so  critically  and  yet  so  heartlessly 
on  the  charms  of  the  women  about  him, 
with  something  untrue  about  him  that  you 
couldn’t  define,  with  something  irresistible 
about  him  that  you  couldn’t  define.  He  was 
dressed  now  after  one  of  Yandyck’s  best- 
known  portraits  of  himself ; and  there  was 
professional  tact  in  this,  for  Mr.  Guy  Dorri- 
mer  was  a painter. 

Presently  he  found  one  of  the  stewards, 
and  asked  him  for  an  introduction  to  the 
lady  in  the  Greek  costume,  and  had  for  an- 
swer that  the  lady  was  a stranger,  and  so 
was  out  of  the  pale  of  his  (the  efficient 
steward’s)  professional  duties.  Mr.  Dorri- 
mer  was  not  to  be  rebuffed  by  a first  failure. 
He  made  a second  application ; this  time  it 
was  to  a lady,  a pretty  young  married  wom- 
an, with  whom  he  was  tolerably  familiar. 

44 Mrs. Linton,” he  said,  “do  you  want  to 
heighten  my  feeling  of  adoration  for  you  I” 

44  Of  course  I do,  Guy,”  she  said,  laughing 
up  into  his  eyes  with  her  sweet  hazel  ones 
in  a way  that  no  woman  who  was  not  hap- 
pily married  would  have  dared  to  do. 

“ Then  get  me  introduced  to  that  ravish- 
ing little  beauty,  the  ‘ first  Grecian’  in  the 
room.” 

44  You  mean  the  pretty  Miss  Eyre,  I sup- 
pose f Are  you  subjugated  already  f If 
you  are,  bless  the  fact  of  being  a friend  of 
mine,  for  she  is  a cousin  of  my  husband’s. 
When  I suggested  that  costume  to  her,  I 
thought  it  would  please  your  artist  eye.” 

Mrs.  Liuton  had  her  hand  on  Guy  Dorri- 
mer’s  arm  by  this  time,  and  was  leading 
him  along  to  the  beautiful  Yiolet  as  gayly 
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and  carelessly  as  if  he  were  not  a widely 
reputed  wolf.  A very  dangerous  wolf,  in- 
deed, this  same  attractive  artist  had  proved 
himself  to  scores  of  unsophisticated  lambs. 
Still,  for  all,  sheep-folds  were  not  closed  to 
him,  and  Mrs.  Linton  deemed  it  absolutely 
unnecessary  to  fore-arm  by  forewarning  her 
husband’s  marvelously  lovely  country  cous- 
in. To  the  young,  handsome,  clever,  happy 
married  woman,  this  accomplished  Adonis 
was  perfectly  harmless.  She  liked  him,  and 
she  was  proud  and  pleased  by  knowing  that 
he  liked  her.  But  it  did  not  occur  to  her 
that  the  majority  of  her  own  sex  went  down 
before  him  like  corn  before  the  reaper. 

44  Violet,  let  me  introduce  my  friend  Mr. 
Dorrimer  to  you,”  she  said,  putting  her 
hand  caressingly  on  the  girl’s  shoulder,  and 
causing  the  owner  of  the  Greuze  face  to 
look  up  with  that  sudden  surprised  pleas- 
ure that  is  so  apt  to  urge  a man  on  in  the 
path  that  may  be  often  lighted  by  snoh 
looks. 

He  asked  her  for  the  next  dance  at  once, 
but  Mrs.  Linton  interposed : 44  The  next  is 
a square  dance,  and  you  neither  of  you  care 
for  that,  I am  sure.  Why  don’t  you  sit  it 
out,  and  talk  and  get  to  know  each  other  f 
Come,  I’ll  help  you,  if  you  will  find  seats  for 
us,  Guy.”  So  he  found  seats  for  them  con- 
tentedly, having  the  promise  of  the  next 
galop  with  this  newly  found  beauty,  and 
stood  up  before  them,  looking  very  gallant 
in  his  Vandyck  dress,  ^nd  being  helped  clev- 
erly to  a knowledge  of  Violet  by  his  friend 
and  ally,  Mrs.  Linton. 

The  mutual  friend  had  the  happy  art  at 
her  command  of  putting  people  on  a good, 
safe,  conversational  platform  with  one  an- 
other at  once.  She  contrived,  without  stat- 
ing the  fact  broadly,  to  let  Violet  know 
that  Mr.  Dorrimer  was  a well-known  artist, 
whose  name  ought  to  be  known  to  every  cul- 
tivated person ; and  with  equal  adroitness 
she  contrived  to  make  him  understand  that 
Miss  Eyre  was  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  this 
neighborhood,  and  so,  being  likewise  pos- 
sessed of  taste,  could  give  him  information 
respecting  some  lovely  bits  of  scenery  that 
she  (Mrs.  Linton)  desired  him  to  immor- 
talize. 

She  was  sweet  to  watch  from  afar,  this 
girl,  but  she  was  even  sweeter  to  talk  to. 
She  was  earnest,  passionate,  brilliant,  even 
as  her  face  had  promised.  A country  girl 
born  and  bred,  she  was  still  so  well  and 
carefully  cultivated  that  he,  a finished  man 
of  the  world  and  the  constant  companion 
of  men  of  letters,  found  her  able  to  take  up 
any  topic  that  he  pleased  to  start*.  He  be- 
gan his  study  of  her  that  night,  and  the 
prospect  it  opened  to  him  pleased  him  well. 

“For  mercy’s  sake,  belle  dame , don’t  let 
this  be  the  last  I may  see  of  your  beautiful 
friend,”  he  whispered  to  Mrs.  Linton,  when 
the  ball  gave  signs  of  breaking  up. 


• 

44  Of  course  it  won’t  be  the  last  you’ll  see 
of  her,”  she  replied,  frankly.  44  Jack  and  I 
are  going  back  to  my  uncle’s  to  stay  for  a. 
few  days.  You  will  come  and  call  on  me, 
naturally.” 

44  Naturally,”  he  said,  smiling.  44  But  how 
does  that  help  me  to  a further  sight  of  the 
rarest  Greuze  I have  ever  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  with  ?” 

44  Oh,  I forgot  you  didn’t  know.  Her  fa- 
ther, Mr.  Eyre,  is  Jack’s  uncle.  Mind  you 
come.  Good-night.” 

44 Good-night,”  he  echoed;  and  then  he 
rushed  off  for  a farewell  glimpse  of  the  girl 
whose  beauty  was  of  the  most  suggestive 
order  that  had  ever  come  under  his  obser- 
vation. 

44  Good-night,  Miss  Eyre.  I have  your 
cousin’s  permission  to  6all  upon  her,  so  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again.” 

44  Oh,  I’m  so  glad !”  she  said,  in  her  frank, 
fearless,  girlish  candor;  and  he  smiled  to 
himself  as  he  thought, 44  That,  at  least,  isn’t 
artificial.  She’s  glad,  if  not  more  than  glad, 
that  she  is  to  see  me  again.” 

What  a flower-face  it  was  that  beamed 
upon  him  for  an  instant  as  she  seated  her- 
self in  the  carriage  and  gave  one  last  look 
back  at  the  entrance-door  to  that  roomful 
of  pomps  and  vanities ! 44  A Passion-flower” 
he  called  it ; and  never  did  a botanist  dis- 
sect a new  species  of  the  family  with  great- 
er interest  than  Guy  Dorrimer  set  about  an- 
alyzing and  dissecting  all  the  possibilities 
which  that  face  revealed  or  concealed.  How 
he  thanked  his  lucky  stars  for  having  made 
a friend  and  favorite  of  Mrs.  Linton  now! 
He  had  always  liked  that  lively  lady,  though 
she  withheld  the  tribute  of  love  which  most 
women  paid  him  willingly.  But  now  he 
positively  adored  her.  She  was  a pleasant 
means  to  a most  delightful  end. 

44 1 will  paint  her  first  as  Mary  Stuart  list- 
ening to  Chastelar’s  first  love  song ; by-aad- 
by  she’ll  do  well  for  the  Cenci.  What  a glo- 
rious young  creature  she  is!  FU  have  her 
the  topic  of  the  4 private  view1  at  the  Acad- 
emy next  May.” 

This  was  his  thought  about  the  girl  as  he 
sat  up  smoking  his  last  cigar  that  night  aft- 
er the  ball.  Hers  of  him  about  the  same 
hour  was : 44 1 shall  see  him  again — once  for 
certain ; and  who  knows  what  that  once 
may  lead  to  f How  can  I have  lived  twen- 
ty-two years  in  the  world  and  been  satisfied 
with  it  without  knowing  Guy  Dorrimer  F’ 

About  the  same  time  Jack  Eyre  and  his 
wife  were  discussing  the  ball  in  the  free, 
jolly,  open  way  in  which  only  husbands  and 
wives  who  are  sure  of  each  other  can  dis- 
cuss such  things. 

44  As  a spectacle,  it  was  splendid,”  the  lady 
said.  44 1 didn’t  dance  much ; people  don’t, 
somehow,  at  fancy-dress  balls.  I wish  you 
had  been  there,  Jack.  Violet  looked  so 
well” 
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“Did  she  dance  muchf  She  looked  di- 
vine enough  when  she  came  home  to  have 
danced  all  the  men  out  of  their  minds.” 

“ Well,  I think  one  man  was  rather  ‘fetch- 
ed/ as  he  calls  it,  by  her.” 

“ And  that  was — ” 

“Guy  Dorrimer.  What  a splendid  pair 
they’ll  make,  Jack !” 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  intro- 
duced Dorrimer  to  her,  little  woman ! Katy ! 
Katy ! I never  knew  you  lacking  in  discre- 
tion before.”  And  then  he  explained  to  her 
some  of  Guy  Dorrimer’s  most  striking  char- 
acteristics, and  poor  good-hearted  Katy 
Linton  learned  with  a feeling  of  self-re- 
proach that  Bhe  had  put  lovely  Violet  in 
the  power  of  a lion. 

“ I wish  I had  kept  him  to  myself,  as  you 
say,  dear,”  she  said,  mournfully,  at  last.  “ I 
would  rather  have  danced  with  him  all  the 
evening,  at  the  risk  of  being  ‘ the  topic’  at 
every  old  cat’s  tea  table  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  the  next  fortnight,  than  have  done, 
this,  if  he  is  as  dangerous  as  you  say.  And 
this  isn’t  all,  Jack — he’s*  coming  here  to 
call.” 

“Then  you  must  take  him  to  yourself, 
Katy.  Take  it  for  granted  that  his  call  is 
entirely  on  you,  and  keep  Violet  out  of  the 
room.  Old  Eyre  would  never  forgive  any 
fast-and-loose  play  with  his  daughter.” 

But  Fate  favored  Guy  Dorrimer  more  than 
she  did  the  Lintons.  When  the  handsome 
artist  found  his  way  over  to  the  Eyres’ 
house,  Violet  was  sitting  with  her  cousin’s 
wife;  and  though  Jack  came  in  gallantly 
and  tried  to  swoop  her  off,  there  the  Pas- 
sion-dower remained  the  whole  time.  True, 
he  talked  principally  to  the  pretty  married 
woman,  but  his  eyes  said  more  than  his 
tongue  this  day,  and  his  eyes  were  given  to 
the  girl. 

“Don’t  you  know  that  Guy  Dorrimer  is 
by  way  of  being  a great  flirt  of  Katy’sT” 
Jack  Eyre  said  to  his  young  cousin  as  they 
stood  .watching  the  late  guest  ride  down  the 
avenue.  “ You  should  have  come  out  in  the 
garden  with  me,  Vi,  when  I gave  you  a hint ; 

I dare  say  they  had  a dozen  things  to  say  to 
one  another  that  they  didn’t  want  us  to 
hear.” 

The  girl  looked  up  quickly,  with  her  face 
in  a glow.  “ I don’t  believe  you,  Jack,”  she 
said.  “I  beg  your  pardon  for  telling  you 
so  bluntly,  but  you’re  only  saying  that  to 
make  me  think  less  of  Mr.  Dorrimer,  for  some 
reason  or  other.” 

He  felt  himself  thrown  out  by  her  candor 
and  her  keenness,  but  he  determined  to  make 
one  more  effort. 

“ I assure  you  you  may  believe  me,”  he 
said,  earnestly.  “ It’s  very  well  known  that 
Guy  Dorrimer  only  permits  himself  to  lose 
his  head  with  married  women.  He  feels 
that  he’s  safe  with  them ; their  chains  can 
be  shaken,  off  any  moment  when  he  tires  of 


them ; and  he  does  tire  of  all  chains  very 
quickly,  you  must  know.” 

“ And  if  he  is  1 devoted’  to  other  married 
women  in  the  way  in  which  he  is  devoted  to 
Katy,  1 like  him  the  better  for  it,”  she  re- 
plied, determinedly.  “Dear  Katy!  every 
man  to.  whom  she  is  gracious  onght  to  adore 
her.  I hope  he  does.” 

“ She  is  not  to  be  choked  off,”  Jack  said, 
disconsolately,  to  his  wife  when  alone.  “ I 
tried  to  make  her  jealous  of  you,  and  she  al- 
most laughed  at  me.  He  means  mischief^ 
Katy ; we  must  get  him  away.” 

“ How  can  we  do  it  f ” And  then  they  went 
into  a committee  of  ways  and  means,  and 
finally  came  despairingly  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  powerless;  that  they  must 
even  let  things  take  their  own  course.  “ Let 
us  hope,  let  us  pray,  that  he  is  better  than 
you  think  him,  Jack,”  Kate  said,  in  a little 
sanguine  flash  of  feeling  for  her  friend  Guy. 
But  Jack  only  shook  his  head  in  reply. 

They  were  appalled  a few  days  after  this 
by  hearing  from  Mr.  Eyre  that  he  had  aske$ 
their  artist  friend  to  dinner.  “ I met  him 
to-day — he  was  out  with  the  hounds;  and 
upon  my  word  the  fellow  rode  wonderfully 
for  a London  man.  We  happened  to  jog 
along  together  on  our  way  home,  and  natu- 
rally talked  of  you ; he’s  very  warm  in  your 
praises,  Katy.  I thought  you  would  like  me 
to  ask  him  here  to  dine.” 

“ Oh,  I do  wish  you  hadn’t,  uncle !”  Katy 
said,  impulsively*  Then  she  remembered 
that  it  behooved  her  to  offer  some  sort  of 
explanation  of  this  speech,  and  in  her  hurry 
she  blundered.  “ J ack  doesn’t  like  me  to  see 
much  of  him,”  she  went  on,  almost  laughing 
herself  at  the  excuse. 

In  a moment  Violet’s  wonderful  eyes  were 
upon  her,  and  Violet’s  grave,  sweet  voice 
made  itself  heard : “ Why  do  you  tell  that 
fib,  Katy  t You  know  Jack  would  leave  you 
for  a month  alone  with  Mr.  Dorrimer,  or  let 
you  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  with  him. 
Why  do  you  tell  that  fib  f” 

“ Indeed,  indeed,  Violet,  you’re  mistaken. 
Charming  ns  he  is,  he  m a dangerous  man ; 
he’s  not  to  be  trusted,”  Kate  Linton  said, 
eagerly. 

“ You’re  not  distrustful  of  him  as  far  as 
you’re  concerned  yourself,”  the  girl  persisted. 

“No,  perhaps  not,”  Mrs.  Linton  said,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Then  don’t  develop  distrust  on  other 
people’s  account,”  Violet  said,  a little  haugh- 
tily. “ I have  not  known  him  as  long  as  you 
have,  but  I wouldn’t  harbor  such  thoughts 
of  him  for  the  world,”  and  the  Passion-flow- 
er bloomed  into  new  and  more  intense  love- 
liness as  she  spoke. 

“ It’s  all  up  with  poor  Vi,  I see  that,”  Jack 
said,  dejectedly,  to  his  wife.  “ Fll  see  what 
I can  do  with  him  when  he  dines  here.” 

“ Oh,  Jack,  perhaps  if  we  meddle,  we  shall 
only  make  mischief  and  misery ; whereas,  if 
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we  let  it  alone,  things  may  go  straight.  Per- 
haps he  is  tired  of  flying  from  flower  to  flow- 
er. If  he  is,  where  can  he  ever  hope  to  find 
a lovelier,  sweeter  wife  than  Violet  ?” 

“That's  a Utopian  dream,  my  dear.  A 
wife  of  his  own  is  the  last  thing  onr  fascina- 
ting friend  would  think  of.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it  that  the  girl  is  hard  hit  al- 
ready ; but  as  for  Guy — ” He  Btopped  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  for  just  then  Violet 
came  into  the  room.  She  was  looking  a lit- 
tle more  flushed  and  excited  than  was  her 
wont,  and  crumpled  up  in  her  hand  was  a 
note.  She  began  asking  the  Lintons  rather 
eagerly  what  their  plans  were  for  the  day, 
and  she  seemed  to  be  relieved  when  Jack 
told  her  that  he  Wanted  to  take  his  wife  to 
see  some  old  ruins,  about  seven  miles  dis- 
tant. “ Your  father  has  told  us  that  we  can 
have  the  dog -cart,1’  he  added,  “and  that 
holds  three  well.” 

“ Who  are  the  three  ?”  she  asked. 

“You  and  ourselves.  You’ll  go,  won’t 
you  t” 

She  shook  her  head.  “Not  to-day,  thanks, 
Jack.” 

“Then  we’ll  send  down  to  the  inn  and 
ask  Dorrimer  to  join  us,”  Jack  said,  turning 
with  affected  carelessness  to*  his  wife. 

“ That  you  can  do  as  you  please  about,” 
Violet  said,  a trifle  coldly ; and  they  noticed 
that  she  crushed  the  crumpled  note  a little 
harder  in  her  hand. 

Jack  sauntered  down  himself  to  the  inn 
where  their  dangerously  attractive  detri- 
mental was  staying.  But  he  had  his  trou- 
ble for  nothing.  Guy  Dorrimer  would  have 
been  enchanted  to  see  the  ruins,  but  just 
this  afternoon  it  was  impossible  that  he 
could  do  so.  He  was  engaged  “ on  profes- 
sional business.”  “ And  you  know,”  he  said, 
with  a peculiar  laugh,  “ that  I never  let  any 
thing  stand  in  the  way  of  my  making  a pos- 
sibly successful  study.” 

So  the  Lintons  went  to  the  ruins  without 
him,  feeling  dubious  the  whole  time  as  to 
their  wisdom  in  going  at  all,  and  leaving  the 
field  open  to  the  enemy,  although  the  sun 
came  out  and  glorified  the  ruins  wonderful- 
ly. The  same  sun  illuminated  an  even  love- 
lier scene. 

There  was  a cleverly  designed  rustic  cot, 
called  the  bower-room,  in  Mr.  Eyre’s  grounds. 
It  stood  on  a platform  of  glorious  turf  that 
was  thickly  studded  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
midway  down  a winding  path  that  led  to  the 
bank  of  a purling,  bowlder-decorated  river. 
This  cot  was  thatched,  octagon  in  shape, 
and  flooded  on  a snnshiny  day  with  a soft 
warm  light  that  made  one  long  for  palette 
and  brushes  instantaneously.  Here,  while 
the  Lintons  were  gazing  with  such  interest 
as  they  could  at  the  ruins  seven  miles  away, 
Guy  Dorrimer  stood  busily  making  the  first 
sketch  of  his  contemplated  picture  of  Mary 
Stuart  listening  to  Chastelar’B  first  love 


song.  And  the  model  for  the  Scottish  queen 
was  Violet  Eyre. 

The  girl  sat  on  a low  seat  at  some  distance 
from  the  easel,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  thp 
painter’s  face,  and  all  her  soul  in  her  eyes.  So 
rapt  was  she  in  her  regard  of  him  that  she 
made  a perfect  model.  The  only  movement 
he  could  discern  was  the  quick  heaving  of 
her  bosom  as  she  breathed  in  a succession  of 
those  stifled  sighs  which  women  do  breathe 
in  when  their  hearts  are  touched  to  more 
than  tenderness,  and  they  know  not  yet 
whether  or  not  it  is  returned. 

“ Magnificent,  ma  belle— excuse  me,  I mean 
Miss  Eyre,”  he  said,  when  he  had  put  in  her 
figure,  falling  back  as  he  said  it  to  mark  the 
effect.  “You  have  the  right  look  in  your 
eyes,  and  the  right  tremulous  movement — ” 
He  paused  abruptly,  and  she  asked,  impa- 
tiently, 

“ What  f — the  right  tremulous  movement 
of  what  f” 

. Bold  as  he  was,  and  base  as  he  was,  he 
did  hesitate  to  tell  her  that  if  he  had  finish- 
ed his  sentence,  it  would  have  stood  thus : 
“And  the  right  tremulous  movement  of  com- 
ing passion  in  your  lips.”  He  evaded  an- 
swering her  by  saying, 

“ How  about  a Chastelar  ? I shall  have 
to  sketch  in  myself.  Will  you  object  to  the 
companionship  f” 

“ Object  to  it !”  The  thrill  of  her  voice 
touched,  even  him  as  she  said  those  three 
words. 

“Will  you  do  a little  more  than  not  ob- 
ject? Will  it  give  you  a feeling  of  living 
interest  in  the  work  ?”  he  went  on,  in  a low 
tone.  “ Miss  Eyre,  I must  have  dreamed  of 
such  perfection  as  I find  in  your  face,  for  I 
have  never  seen  it  before,  and  yet  it  came 
upon  me  as  a known  and  a loved  thing  when 
I met  you  at  that  never-to-be-sufliciently- 
blessed  ball  the  other  night.” 

“You  have  had  much  practice  in  saying 
these  things ; but,  remember,  I am  a novice 
in  hearing  them,”  she  said,  with  a quiver 
passing  over  her  that  thrilled  his  heart- 
strings as  if  a sympathetic  hand  passed  over 
a lute. 

“ Thank  Heaven,  you  haven’t  heard  them 
before,”  he  muttered;  “it  would  half  kill 
me  to  feel  that  some  other  man  had  said 
them  to  you.” 

From  that  hour  the  bower-room  became 
a holy  spot  to  her.  While  the  painting  of 
that  picture  lasted — and  it  lasted  long 
enough  for  the  Lintons  to  be  obliged  to  go 
home  while  it  was  still  unfinished — Violet 
was  sure  of  at  least  two  hours’  happiness 
every  afternoon. 

How  did  it  come  about  ? Who.  can  say 
how  such  things  come  about  f The  girl  did 
not  think  she  was  living  a lie  in  thus  secur- 
ing to  herself,  hours  of  solitude  with  Guy 
Dorrimer.  He  deftly  persuaded  her  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  bad  for  hiq  work,  in- 
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jurious  to  it  from  the  art  point  of  view,  if 
they  were  interrupted,  or  even  if  he  felt 
that  they  were  liable  to  be  interrupted. 
“ You  don’t  know  yet,1  he  would  say,  with 
emphasis,  “ what  an  awfully  prostrating 
feeling  it  is  to  a true  artist,  that  at  any 
moment  some  outsider  may  come  in  and  say 
and  look  unsympathetic  things.  I couldn’t 
paint  a bit.  It  throws  me  out  of  gear  too 
utterly  if  I don’t  feel  that,  for  the  hour  at 
least,  I’m  sure  of  no  raids  being  made  upon 
me  by  my  fellow-creatures.  Let  us  say  noth- 
ing about  it,  tna  belle,  until  we  can  show  it 
finished  to  your  father.” 

She  agreed,  of  course.  To  what,  indeed, 
would  she  not  have  agreed,  if  Guy  Dorrimer 
had  asked  her  f And  on  the  face  of  it  this 
seemed  to  be  such  a simple,  natural  request 
for  an  artist  to  make  on  behalf  of  his  be- 
loved art.  It  was  keeping  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  that  sacred  line  which  he  had 
drawn  around  himself  in  her  eyes  by  being 
an  artist  at  all.  She  could  but  agree  to  it, 
and  she  agreed  with  a ready  pleasure  that 
made  him  throb  with  gratified  vanity. 

It  was  necessary  to  talk  to  her  a great 
deal,  in  order  that  the  varying  expressions 
of  which  her  lovely  face  was  capable  might 
develop  themselves.  So  he  would  cease 
from  his  work  at  times,  and  sit  down  near 
her,  and  talk  to  her  in  silky,  subtle  accents 
of  the  subject  that  was  most  interesting  to 
her  in  the  whole  world — himself. 

What  idyls  those  hours  were  to  her ! How 
she  loved  each  moment  of  them,  and  cher- 
ished them  os  living  ministers  of  joy  to  her 
almost  as  they  passed ! How  long  she  soon 
found  all  the  other  hours  were,  the  hours 
that  she  did  not  spend  with  him!  How 
dull  and  vapid  was  the  talk  of  other  peo- 
ple after  the  intense  fervor  of  those  speech- 
es of  his  that  never  palled  upon  her!  How 
ardently  she  soon,  poor  girl,  grew  to  desire 
that  he  would  say  something  more  definite 
to  her  than  he  had  yet  permitted  himself  to 
say! 

One  morning  he  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  picture,  and  she  was  turning 
these  things  over  in  her  mind  so  earnestly 
that  when  he  looked  up  at  her  suddenly, 
their  eyes  met,  and  he  read  her  thoughts 
in  hers.  “ She’ll  do  for  the  Cenci  soon,”  he 
thought ; but  he  only  said,  “ Violet,  are  you 
tired  of  this  work  f” 

She  shook  her  head,  and  said,  vehement- 
ly, “ Oh  no,  no,  no !” 

“You  are  looking  tired  of  something, 
dear,”  he  said,  and  he  let  the  “dear”  fall  off 
his  tongue  with  an  air  of  unconsciousness, 
while  her  bosom  and  face  burned  with  blush- 
es. But  she  could  not  word  her  doubts  and 
little  impatiences;  so  she  only  sighed  and 
said  nothing.  Then  he  came  close  to  her 
and  bent  over  her,  and  took  her  trembling 
hand  in  his  and  half  drew  her  lovely  head 
against  his  shoulder,  and,  as  in  a dream,  she 


felt  his  kisses  on  her  brow,  her  cheek,  and 
finally  her  lips.  Then  she  found  breath  to 
pant  out,  “ Oh,  Guy ! Guy !” 

“ My  darling,”  he  said,  with  fervor,  “ you 
were  so  silent  and  looked  so  strange  that  I 
feared  you  were  ill,”  He  withdrew  his  arm 
from  her  waist  now,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  her  but  to  move  her  head  away.  “ Sure- 
ly he  will  tell  me  how  he  loves  me,  and 
ask  for  my  love  in  return,  after  that,”  she 
thought,  with  a sort  of  Sore  feeling  that  she 
had  been  tricked  into  a betrayal  of  feeling 
that  was  un maidenly.  But  he  had  got  his 
head  again  completely.  He  was  cool  enough 
to  have  chilled  and  withered  a warmer  pas- 
sion-flower even  than  this  one,  whose  petals 
and  stamens  he  could  cause  to  unfold  at  his 
will. 

The  girl  took  herself  as  severely  to  task 
as  girls  of  twenty  are  able  to  take  them- 
selves on  the  subject  of  his  possible  love  and 
palpable  halting.  He  had  kissed  her  and 
called  her  “ darling,”  and  she  had  accepted 
the  caress  and  the  epithet  without  fear  and 
without  reproach  at  first,  for  she  felt  as  if 
they  were  rightfully  her  own.  He  had  been 
leading  up  to  these  expressions  of  fervor  for 
what  seemed,  according  to  her  calculations, 
like  a long  time  now.  For  many  days,  dur- 
ing long  hours  of  each  day,  his  looks  had 
been  caresses,  and  so  had  his  words.  And 
as  for  hand-pressings,  her  poor  little  trem- 
bling palm  was  always  hot  from  the  con- 
vulsive clasp  his  had  given  it.  Of  course, 
she  argued,  he  must  love  her,  or  he  would 
not  do  these  things;  and  loving  her,  he 
would  surely  wish  her  to  be  his  wife.  And 
if  he  wished  it,  what  was  there  to  prevent 
it,  and  so  why  should  either  fear  or  reproach 
enter  in  and  worry  her  f 

According  to  the  wont  of  women,  she  did 
yearn  for  the  moment  when  this  ardent  lov- 
er of  hers  should  no  longer  love  in  secret, 
but  should  announce  himself  to  the  world, 
and  suffer  her  to  glory  in  him  in  the  sight 
of  all  men.  She  did  also,  being  a loving, 
tender  daughter,  long  for  the  time  to  fulfill 
itself  when  her  father  should  be  able  to 
share  in  some  faint  degree  in  the  bliss  she 
felt  in  having  taken  such  a captive  with  her 
own  bow  and  arrow.  Above  all,  being  a 
woman,  and  no  marble  statue,  she  did  pant 
for  the  time  to  come  when  she  might  respond 
to  those  caresses — when  she  might  crown 
him  her  king  with  the  kiss,  the  mere  thought 
of  which  made  her  lovely  lips  vibrate  with 
emotion.  “And  that  time  will  come  soon, 
must  come  soon,  shall  come  soon,”  she  whis- 
pered that  night  as  she  closed  her  happy 
eyes,  and  tried  to  still  the  beatings  of  her 
happy  heart. 

He,  meanwhile,  was  giving  a few  more 
touches  to  his  picture,  which  was  removed 
from  the  bower-room  to  the  inn  now.  Two 
or  three  transient  expressions  had  flitted 
over  her  face  while  he  was  bending  over  her 
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and  calling  her  his  darling  that  morning 
that  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  very  things 
hitherto  wanting  to  make  his  conception  of 
the  Scottish  queen  a matchless  one.  He 
was  peculiarly  happy  in  his  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  these  and  in  his  power  of  reproducing 
them ; and  so  he  was  well  satisfied  with  his 
work,  and  very  gratefully  inclined  toward 
Mrs.  Linton  for  introducing  him  to  so  lovely 
a model. 

“ What  an  intense,  fervent  little  puss  it 
is !”  he  said  to  himself,  with  a smile,  as  he 
stood  gazing  down  into  the  pictured  face 
of  the  girl  who  was  overready,  perhaps,  to 
worship  him.  “ If  I had  seen  her  three  years 
ago,  and  she  had  had  three  thousand  a year, 
I should  probably  have  added  a few  words 
just  now  to  that  sentence  which  ended  in 
' my  darling ;’  but  as  it  is,  my  jolly  widow 
won’t  be  left  lamenting.  By-the-way,  it’s 
about  time  that  I told  my  wood  Violet  that 
I am  an  engaged  man.” 

She  gave  him  a sitting  the  next  morning 
for  that  highly  idealized  portrait  of  the 
Cenci  which  he  had  conceived  and  been  un- 
able to  execute  hitherto  by  reason  of  his 
never  having  found  a sufficiently  fair  model. 
And  when  he  was  well  in  the  swing  of  his 
work,  he  began,  lightly  wielding  his  brush 
the  while,  as  though  no  heart  was  being  tor- 
tured before  him : 

. “ By-the-way,  I shall  soon  be  seeing  your 
charming  cousin,  Mrs.  Linton,  again.  What 
message  shall  I take  to  her  from  you  Vf 

“ Soon  be  seeing  Katy  ?”  she  asked,  with 
a spasm. 

“ Yes.  I must  be  off  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row. I never  work  really  well  out  of  town, 
and  I am  anxious  to  get  this  ready  for  hang- 
ing-day. I hope  you  will  honor  it  with  a 
glance  when  you  come  up  to  the  Academy. 
I suppose  you  will  come  t Every  one  does.” 

She  could  not  answer ; she  could  not  even 
oomprehend  the  latter  part  of  his  sentence. 
She  could  only  mutter, 

“ Going ! the  day  after  to-morrow !” 

He  was  a trifle  touched  by  the  hopeless 
misery,  the  openly  hopeless  misery,  of  her 
tone.  “ I’d  better  end  it  at  once,  for  my 
own  sake  as  well  as  hers,”  he  thought ; and 
that  being  a strong  motive  power,  he  obey- 
ed it. 

“ Why,  you  know,  Fm  not  a free  man. 
FetterB,  however  silken  they  may  be,  make 
themselves  felt  at  times.” 

“ Not  a free  man,”  she  faltered,  and  the 
white  pain  crept  over  her  face  in  an  in- 
stant. 

“No.  Didn’t  Mrs.  Linton  tell  you  that  I 
am  to  be  married  in  April  f I had  railed 
against  matrimony  so  long  that  I thought 
all  my  friends  would  delight  in  spreading 
abroad  the  tale  of  the  triumph  over  me.  You 
must  let  me  introduce  you  to  my — Violet! 
Violet!”  He  forgot  prudence,  and  sprang 
forward  and  oaught  her  in  his  arms  as  she 


was  falling,  a crushed  flower,  from  her  seat. 
But  she  recovered  herself,  and  recoiled  from 
him. 

“ The  bleak  winds  of  March  make  me  trem- 
ble and  shiver,”  she  said,  with  a pallid  smile ; 
“ but  I’m  better  now,  and  I promise  I won’t 
collapse  in  that  way  again.” 

“ My  little  friend,  I hope  not,”  he  said, 
drawing  a deep  breath.  “I  have  overtaxed 
your  strength  with  these  long  sittings,  I 
fear.” 

“They’ll  soon  be  over  now,”  she  said, 
shaking  her  head  impatiently.  And  then 
she  sat  in  dumb  agony,  while  he  went  and 
strove  to  catch  a new  look  of  misery  that 
had  come  into  her  eyes.  And  she  constrain- 
ed herself  to  sit  still  while  the  memory  of 
all  his  loving  looks  and  words,  of  his  kisses 
and  caresses,  seemed  to  take  shape  and  sub- 
stance and  dance  around  her  like  demons. 

Both  the  Chastelar  and  the  Cenci  pictures 
were  finished  in  time,  and  were  well  hung 
on  the  line.  There  was  a good  deal  of  talk 
about  them,  for  the  beauty  they  immortal- 
ized was  of  a new  and  splendid  type.  “ Some 
people  say  his  wife  is  his  model,”  one  of  a 
group  who  were  standing  before  the  portrait 
said,  and  at  once  two  or  three  adverse  opin- 
ions were  offered  on  the  subject. 

“ I don’t  believe  it’s  his  wife.  A fellow 
wouldn’t  be  lucky  enough  to  get  a rich  wife 
with  such  beauty  as  that.” 

“ I met  Dorrimer  and  his  bride  at  dinner 
the  other  day,”  another  interposed.  “ She’s 
a woman  with  a short  nose  and  a sensuous 
chin,  and  eyes  like  an  owl’s.  A fine,  fleshy 
woman,  who  keeps  her  exuberance  in  with 
tight  lacing,  and  wears  the  costliest  produoe 
of  the  looms  of  Lyons,  and. talks  in  a fat, 
throaty  voice ; bat  he  has  got  three  thou- 
sand a year  with  her.” 

“There  she  is  in  the  flesh,”  another  whis- 
pered, “ over  by  the  Chastelar  picture ; and 
that’s  Guy  Dorrimer  close  behind  her,  speak- 
ing to  some  people  in  deep  mourning.” 

It  was  Gny  Dorrimer,  and  the  people  in 
deep  mourning  to  whom  he  was  speaking 
were  Jack  and  Katy  Linton.  The  words 
they  interchanged*  were  very  few.  He 
thought  they  tried  to  pass  him,  so  he  put 
himself  in  their  path,  and  said, 

“ I hoped  to  see  Miss  Eyre  with  you.  She 
promised  to  come  and  look  at  the  work  that 
owes  its  being  to  her.” 

“Don’t  you  know F’  Jack  Linton  cried. 
“Come  on,  Katy.  Fll  oome  back  in  a mo- 
ment, Mr.  Dorrimer.  Come  and  sit  down, 
Katy” 

“No,”  Katy  said,  in  a very  low  voioe, but 
it  sounded  like  the  trumpet  of  the  avenging 
angel  in  Guy  Dorrimer’s  ears — “no,  Jack, 
let  me  hear  my  part  of  the  punishment  by 
being  the  one  to  tell  him  that  not  even  to 
please  him,  for  whom  she  died,  can  bring 
Violet  Eyre  back  from  heaven.” 
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balroed  his  memory  with  en- 
Mfa&zy  dttriug  honor. 

Yet  William  Bradford  did 
more.  He  not  only  ettiab- 
lisked  and  sustained  the 
press  in  the  middle  colonies 
of  America,  but  he  was  the 
first  man  in  this  or  any  oth- 
er  country  to  maintain  its 
qrSjHfflHniy  freedom  against  arbitrary” 
power.  He  printed  the  char- 
ter  of  Pennsylvania  in  1689* 
piSgBR^  for  which  be  was  arraigned 
before  the  Governor  and 
Council.  and  subjected  to  n 
■Issl BG&  unique  und  searching  i-xam* 
*'  "!  ination.  He  had  *ted 

trouble,  and  had  taken  rare 
that  no  One  should  sec  him 
'3j9HBrci»i:  Pcr^°ni'  ibo  work,  in*  l» 
knew  that  the  law  would 
BBMB;  compel  his  accusers  to  fix 
the  offense  upon  the  right 
nHHp  individual.  They  tried  to 
t 'V  surprise  him  into  a conies- 

sion,  but  he  was  invincible. 
John  Hill,  one  of  the  Govern - 
• or’s  counselors,  said,  4i  The 

charter  is  the  groundwork 
of  all  our  laws,  and  for  you 
^ , 1 to  print  it  at  this  time.  vHtk- 
wit  order*  from  the  poi'rrtfment. 
is  a great  misdemeanor.1' 

Bradford  replied,  *'  Governor,  it  if  oecv  em- 
ploy, my  tr>wU\my  calling,  and  that  by  which 
I get  my  living,  to  print : and  if  I may  not 
print  such  things  as  corne  ts  my  hand  which 
are  innocent,  I can  not  Live.  I axu  not  a per- 
son that  takes  such  advice  of  one  |>arty  or 
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ment  here  by  the  Lord  Penn.”  Tho  Quaker 
rulers  of  Pennsylvania,  who  eschewed  ail 
manner  of  high-sounding  titles,  were  oifend- 
ed,  and  summoning  the  audacious  young 
printer  before  them,  ordered  him  to  blot  out 
the  words  “ Lord  Penn.”  They  then  proceed- 
ed to  interdict  his  printing  any 
thing  in  the  future  44  but  what 
shall  have  lycenee  of  y*  Coun- 
eil.”  The  next  year  (1686)  he  & jffij 
printed  Burnl/eatf*  Epistle,  four 
pages,  small  quarto.  In  1688,  HBHHJ 
seventeen  years  before  Ben  jo- 
min  Fran  k !i n was  born ,W ill iom 
Bradford  published  the  Temple 
of  Wisdom,  which  includes  “ Es- 
says  and  Religions  Medita- 
tions  of  Francis  Bacon.”  A 
few  months  later  he  issued  the 
first  Bible  ever  printed  in  this 
country,  and  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon  Prayer.  The  Bible  sold 
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ed  by  tbo  party  in  power,  and  his  office  and 
proas  were  seized  by  the  sheriff.  He  was 
tried  before  two  Quaker  judges.  He  con- 
ducted his  own  defense,  fearlessly  and  with 
singular  skill.  He  challenged  two  of  the 
jurymen  for  having  expressed  opinions  on 
the  subject,  and  in  every  phase  of  the  case 
he  revealed  marked  legal  acumen.  In  or- 
der to  prove  that  the  prisoner  had  printed 
the  tract,  the  prosecution  brought  the  form 
into  the  court- room.  Bradford  ridiculed 
the  transaction,  and  declared  that  the  form 
was  no  legal  evidence  nr. til  it  could  be 
shown  that  be  had  printed  from  it.  The 
form  was  handed  along  among  the  jnrors, 
when  suddenly  the  quoin*  loosened,  and  the 
mass  of  type  fell  through, a pile  of  pt.  Brad- 
ford bad  the  joke  on  his  side,  and  ere  long 
succeeded  in  publishing  an  account  of  the 


dation  of  all  onr  laws  and  privileges,  both 
of  Governor  and  people,  I would  willingly 
ask  one  question,  if  I may  without  offense, 
and  that  is,  whether  the  people  might  not 
to  know  their  privileges  and  the  laws  they 
tire  under?” 

The  Governor’s  brow  contracted  for  an 
instant. 

“William,  there  is  that  in  the  charter 
which  overthrows  all  your  laws  and  privi- 
leges. Governor  Penn  hath  granted  more 
power  and  alleges  than  he  hath  him- 
self/1 

Bradford  said,  “That  is  not  my  business 
to  judge  of  or  determine ; but  if  any  thing 
he  laid  to  my  charge,  let  me  know  my  ac- 
cusers. I am  not  bound  to  accuse  myself/1 

At-  a later  date  Bradford  printed  a tract 
for  the  party  out  of  power,  aud  was  arrest- 


trial,  which  circulated  extensively.  He  ap- 
pealed to  a higher  tribunal,  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council;  and  in  the  mean  while 
Fletcher  arrived,  and  was  Governor  over 
Pennsylvania  os  well  as  New  York,  When 
the  case  came  before  him  (in  1693),  Brad- 
ford was  triumphantly  acquitted,  and  not 
only  that,  but  invited  to  New  York  to  print 
for  the  government,  on  a stated  salary. 

During  Fletcher’s  administration  the  press 
was  brought  into  conspicuous  notice,  and 
Bradford  prospered  in  a pecuniary  point  of 
view,  m he  was  constantly  receiving  extra 
allowances.  But  Fletcher's  liberality  in  this 
as  well  as  many  other  matters  was  deemed 
excessive.  He  was  superseded  in  1098  by 
the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  who  was  a reformer, 
and  in  favor  of  retrenching  all  salaries — 
except  his  own.  Bradford  rebelled  at  the 
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MKirt  or  oi_xr*AL  mul 


ho  yras  a terror  to  the  mm  of  Ibo  fetont,  ivo 

This  war  was 


add  cacao  to  Now  York,  "where  be  opened  the 
And  fancy  mote  In  the  city.  He  was  ex- 
tremdy  social  ih  bis  tastes,  and  was  noted 
for  giving  at  which  he  always 

sang  snug*  M fw  sth  great  aptritt 

never  failing  to  captivate  fcfo guests. 

You  pass  on,  only  to  lie  confronted  by  a 
soldier  of  fine  presence  and  inanly  beariag. 

•that  U,  about  tljurty^/hrec— 
halo  of 


have  every  reosort  to  believe: 
marked  by  atrocities  so  awful  that  history 
shudders  to  recite  them,  and  finally  Cresap 
traveled  over  the  m^imtame  ami  through 
the  vales  of  P^hnsylvaoia  to  the  seat,  of 
government  for  iftatrnvitoae.  He  at  once 
received  a royal  commission,  and  shortly 
aiterw&ni  figured  a*  pneor  the  most  effi 

*1  ..A3 T'V ._i. •- ' 1 jii  . ■»  _ 


Ho  is  young— tltut  is,  about  Lord  Dnnnmre's  expedition 

but  invested,  m it  were,  with  a halo  of  against  fc!^  Western savages.  Peace-  was 
tragic  incidents  and  Indian  horrors.  Bis  restored  iu  1<74.  In  the  spring  pf  l7?5, 
Rsicie,  Michaud  Cresap.  ha*  Iveen  known  to  Cr^ap  wae  appointed  captain  of  a company 
every  aehoolTboy  abica  the  time  of  JefFer-  of  riflemen  by  order  of  Congress,  ami  €on- 
son,  through  the  famous  speech  of  teig&rj,  ducted  his  men  to  Boston  to  join  Washing- 
the  tall*  straight,  lithf , athletic,  sentimental  ton.  Illness  almost  immediately  compelhsd 
Indian  rJneft  who*  reeking  with  his  o wn  him  to  quit  the  armband  starting  for  home, 
bloody  cruelties*  defeated.  despairing,  and  he  reached  New  York  and  died.  It  is  One 
for  one*  tbotougbly  ^fr%id  df  hja  raeolrxte  hundred  and  one  years  (in  October)  since  lie 
foe,  buret mte  ihesteatffc  of  fcwaadicm  which  wm  consigned,  with  military  hanoxs,  tohia 
has  been  pronoan^ed  the  finest  specimen.  fibad  in, 

Indian  rhetoric  and  eloquence  fa  th& history  To  the  *wa»t- northwest  of  the  church  ed 

of  the  race.  Captain  Cre&ap,  howevux,  ai-  iAcc  the  names  of  Faneuil  (ever  eseouiated 
though  so  notably  accused,  was  in  no  way  with  the  “Cradle  o t American  Liberty”)* 
responsible  for.  the  massacre  of  the  chief-  CrouunoHn,  Neau,  Be  Peuy,  and  many  other 
tain's  family*  as  he  wa«  many  homisvd  miles  of  the  early  French  Huguenot*  who  set  tled 
away  at  the  time  n£it&  ^cciitrexic^  The  among  us,  radiate  a steady  lustre.  You  are 
Indian  war  to  which  te&tem*  and  gently  reminded  that  not  only  the  graces 

which  broke  out  on. '•tbo  'Qhib;|^k^mr.  to  and  accomplishments,  but  the  influence  of 
iho  Jte  volution*  was  otio  the  bloodiest  in  education,  the  uiduet ty,  nrte,  refinement  of 
our  annals  Cn?«ap  (s  young  Maryland  letters,  and  pbdoiiopby  of  theology  of  ibe 
trader  at  the  time  clearing  au  extett*  French  ostios*  in  oui  own 

Vivn  travt  of  la*)d  which  be  had  great'  national  as. if  by  magical 

utflidt  and  had  ifiluswuploy  afurge  operation,  through  tfee  Hogue  not  ma*e^ 

/foccov Ha  was.  cpmwder^d  the  meat,  wMeU  brought  so  much  of  the  best 
braviM  &a&  ;nf.ti0‘-:Aii<igh»*iw;;  tint*.  blood  of  Prone*;  to  oftjr  sinner 
aa  socin  as  hdstibiti^*  beeaiuc  a fixed  fact,  Ab&agiuy  you  pause  ii  *Mf  the  sout b west- 

he  was  chosen  captain  of  the  militia.  That  ern  corner  of  the  ed i flee,  amidst  the  chapter 
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iS^NliicrtjWf  versatile,  selLsacnfidng  vohtn- 
leixririea  /if  an  inherit- 
ed fvtttim  Qt'mef  i f O0i>s<KMH . iu<i3  after  |»&r~ 
hi  the  Mexican  war, in  the  tUngera 
Aftd  fatiguea  of  * campaign  In  Africa,  which 
carried  $hp  tricolor  through  the  **  Gate®  of 
am!  <*v^r  th^  Atias  feta  the  Afwwg- 
Ml4e  L*f  Alrf-eLKiwler,  and  in  the  military 
operations  w'Mob  laid  the  basis  of  the 
hut- kingdom  of  Italy,  he  won  ihimortal  re- 
3i*vwn  in  the  late  war  within.  our  own  hot- 
dc£»>  He  fell  ■ jnsi  at.  the  moment  wbeii  his 
name  jjjujjib  under  consideration  for  the  pf*st 
of  conmiander-in-chiof,  and  the  news  caused 
mourning  and  lamontatldn  throughout  the 
country^  . 

Tender  memori**  catlap  each  other  in 
this  yicinity.  The  vauRs  of  the  JLaights, 
OgtUrtw,  \V^}tOhSt  Ljtepepayds,  BleeOknnv 

Alexanders,  Livingstf>n»?  and  other  uf  the 
leading  who  hove  f^en  idonrlgcd 

with  the  growth  of  fii«?  * 

are  thick  about 
s?  you.  lit  the  !»£*- 

_ . Up  , : t named  sleeps  ftob- 

• * Jr  >»k.  art  Fu  I tern  A v«>l- 

t^pfvjr  p^  ume  would  spring 

*v  A-.  ■ froio  inypco  wej^  I 

t0  H‘”T  *0U8er  / . 

' t**v  r «/«.*!*«•  ■_>?  A!* 
^ bert’’  the 

etMteAcriitrt,-  a^ske^s 


of  associations  which  cluster  about  the 
W atfs  fertMly.  yahjti  It  is  m&rkedhy  a si ux  < 
p!e'K?i*t».  And  vet  several  generations  of 
stecHG^  to  ledji  from  the 

raisU  of  tfos  Into  earnest  and  promt - 
neiHlflV  Apcioaof  the  same  gallant  stock, 
heps.  ' Phil  Kearny*  who  fcU 

in  J8&*  ax  0hantiliy— hn  who  was  pro- 
nonneid  he  ^coit,  us  well  tw  by  the  whole 
Amen  ra  n pirny,  '•  fht  biamu  of  the  braw" 
Tt  wiwa-'  ltt  the  riulUttiy  family  of  the  aecom- 
plUhed  veteran  alwtre  mentionerl  that  Hear- 
rif  ac^umd  the  priiwipjm  *nd  the  science 
of  war*  and  it  w;t»  muter  hi*  *?$*  that  the 
Y*itj«g  hero  achieved  Ills  most-  notable  .eiV 
ptoji,  that  of  leading  the  Baiaklava  charge 
of  tiny  Amem-an  vm  th nmgh.un 

army,  dpi  if  not  itvto,  the  Stirx  AntmwI^ttUi 
0\  My.%$r}i&  Ho  stags  n.  honi  soldier.  Al- 
though feared  to  fjfe'New  York  home  of  lit® 
mAttffa&l  |frhniJ65lh(dr,  Hon,  Johit  Watts,  fur 
amoved  from  tli.Ulwy  u^OciHtiArn^  auij  .al- 
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ty.  He.  waa  of  the 
same  family  as  the 
eeiehrated  Madame  Oe  SteSl,  Like  La- 
fayette, lie  was  uittuoted  to  fM*  Smutty 
(in  1780)  through  hi*  sympathy  with  the 
American*  In  (heir  stniggle  far  f^fKvhht^is 
imlependctice.  He  wus  h&t  aiuet^u  ye*r» 
of  age.  One  oFlim  first  was  teMr^r  jui# 
2Mf»rvir«s  os  a violmrtm  for  the  defepsu  aif 
Paei^a mottuoddy,  in  Muiiuy  axid  the 

ffonivsiip  tlioir  march  to  the  frontier  inilrag* 
gitig  ft  heavy  cutin«>«  thrmigli  ^watnpe  and 
ever  muddy  roads,  He  v«  shortly  afttft  a|> 
points  ccoamamtcr  of  the  poet.  Hut  cam»r 
w ihlt  of  hieidenL  AHhougii  he  woe  not 
long  in  the  mili i&rx  ser rf re.  Ia  17SI  he  catne 
In  |U)s^eesU>n  of  his  European  putriawnlsl 
estate,  and  hmighfe  a large  tract  of  Itwid  to 
Western  Virgiaia.  H while  eurrey iog 
his  newly  acquired  projverty  that  he  ftrat 
met  Washington  It  was  in  the  log-caUu 
-of  a ! ami  agent.  Washington  v?m  er /mim- 
ing a crowd  vif  hunters  and  s<|iuktu*rs  in  re- 


T\iuil  Or  AlftOT  «Ai.uATIJ*- 

l «r*mcntM,  hi«  t^Mes  and  a?*id rat  ions  tiY*re 
djpcidediy  in  tfe  dftiection  of  ba^tlo-fieldiB. 
Hz  tloahfK^  iohefited  his-  impiiht  ve,  rov- 
ing, jfertJh  the  Kear- 

ftotfi  Irrluml,  ah 

it  m.ity.  ■ t.  • •*>  .'  . L-v-  « « t A . 


thmigh  Mi/djaU)  Kearny,  tbo  f^vunder  of  the 
/um%  in  thi^  riKintry,  trmTrlcd  a daughter 
of  the  erratic  Morris,  the  dps?  G>»v- 

ernoi  of  New  Jersey,  and  thg  hlcwHl  lost; 
nothing  through  its  tpriiture,  W^'.'&igBsh 
daring,  PlrUi p KcsnsyA  mother  was  the 
rtuogkW  of  John  Wati*.  fn  lht»  of 
nuc^ttywe  come  to  diverge  Ttife 

shrewd  w>mmoti-«en«a  pf  the  the  llery 
nature,  love  of  fK'antfvmnl  clnvalHe  bearing 
of  the  Huguenot,  up  handed  along  hy  llte 


J>e  Lanreys,  who,  hrillmnt  and  jumerfuh 
wain  for  ^ Icpat  iw^  decades  before  the 
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swer.  Gallatin  was  quickly  convinced  by 
the  testimony  that  there  was  but  one  prac- 
ticable pass,  and  impatient  at  Washington’s 
slowness  in  coming  to  a conclusion,  inter- 
rupted him*  exclaiming,  “Oh,  it’s  plain 
enough  that"  (naming  the  place)  “ is  the 
most  practicable,"  The  by-standers  start- 
ed with  astonishment  at  the  presumptuous 
youth,  and  Washington  regarded  him  stern- 
ly for  a moment,  then  said,  after  asking  a 
few  more  questions  of  the  man  lie  hail 
been  cross-examining,  “You  are  right,  Sir.'* 
When  Gallatin  departed,  Washington  in- 
quired about  him,  and  learning  his  history, 
soon  after  made  his  acquaintance.  For  a 
few  years  the  young  Swiss  devoted  him- 
self to  agriculture,  but  his  peculiar  gifts 
brought  him  into  public  notice,  first  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  then  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
He  was  a member  of  Congress  from  1795  to 
1801,  and  in  every  important  debate  took  a 
vigorous  and  effective  part.  His  favorite 
topics  were  such  as  related  to  financial  ques- 
tions. In  1801  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  by  Jefferson,  which  office  he 
held  until  1813,  ami  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  first  financiers  of  the  age.  He  also 
exercised  great  influence  in  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  government  and  in  tb© 
politics  of  the  country.  In  1813  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  8t.  Petersburg, 
the  Russian  government  having  offered  to 
mediate  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  the  following  year  to 
Ghent,  where  the  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 


cluded. In  1815  he  was  appointed  minister 
to  Franco,  where  he  remained  eight  years, 
being  deputed  during  the  time  on  special 
missions  to  the  Netherlands  and  to  En- 
gland. On  his  return  to  this  country  he 
declined  a seat,  in  the  cabinet,  also  to  be  a 
candidate  for  Vice-President.  But  be  did 
not  retire  altogether  from  public  service ; 
three  years  later  he  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment from  President  Adams  as  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary to  Great  Britain.  From  1827 
he  resided  in  New  York  city,  and  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  literature,  science,  and 
historical  and  ethnological  researches.  He 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  founding,  and 
became  the  first  president  of,  the  Ethnolog- 
ical Society,  and  he  was  from  1843  until  his 
death  president  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  He  wrote  several  works  of  great 
value.  As  late  as  1846  the  veteran  financier 
and  political  economist  drew  from  his  stores 
of  accumulated  experience,  and  published  a 
stirring  pamphlet  on  the  Oregon  boundary 
question,  which  threatened  “the  scandal- 
ons  spectacle,”  as  he  expressed  it,  u of  an 
unnatural  and  unnecessary  war"  with  En- 
gland. Two  years  later  he  published  an- 
other pamphlet  on  the  same  topic,  entitled 
The  War  Expenses  of  the  Contest  tcitk  Mexico; 
and  supplemented  it  with  a tract  review- 
ing the  whole  question,  entitled  Peace  with 
Mexico.  Of  the  latter  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  copies  were  dis- 
tributed, and  the  direct  result  was  an  ad- 
justment of  the  conflict.  He  was  of  medium 
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height,  with  features  strongly  marked,  and 
an  Ayoof  jnerrihg  brilliancy.  $Ji*  intel- 
lectual chariim  were  such  that  & club,  called 
the  Gall  Atm  ’Cliib*  wa«  formed  for  the  sole 
olVfw;t  of  .listening  to  his  conversation,  It 
counted  fthumg  }t*  members*  .such  mm  as 
€)iftiu*ellor  Janies  Kent,  President  Moore  of 
Columbia  Oolite,  Pru&asor  Reuvriek,  Gen- 
eral John  A Blevena,  P#dhfc&or  M4VtoJta3r, 
and  other  eminent  Gallatin  wok, 

perhaps,  the  best  t^ker  ^f  tfcd  tWitury,  at. 
hoifle  on  all  topics* 'i$i% #. mem- 
ory fbr  facte  and  Few  iustouuoes 

grace  the  pages  of  hfathfj f^kerfe'  an.  adv«nb 
urrr  fu  » strange  laud  y&ised  hin^If  fay 
siitvplo  «?f  energy  anil  ftitetit  to  snob  a 
pinnacle-  of  distinction  and  usefulness,  lit 


beginnings  of  our  republic  is  better  known 
to  the  people  of  to-day — not  even  the  inn 
jeatte  Washington  or  f lie  benign  Franklin. 
Ho  would  have  been  designated  aa  a great 
man  ip.  any  assemblage  of  great  men  in  any 
portion  of  the  world.  Of  the  lllusfcTioiia 
fifty-lire  who  convened  to  frame  a constitu- 
tion for  the  new  nation,  be  w«p  the  bright 
pkttioaiai'  star : the  youngest  and  the  MassUl- 
C4|>t  In  slatur*  among  them.  all,  and  the  mKr 
who  could  endure  the  most  tmteca i tied  m&*  l 
intense  menUl  labor.  Oltservf  bis  flight 
hot  urect  figure,  his  powdered  hair  thrown 
i/H^k  from  bis  fo/nebeod  and  collected 
club  iKshind,  ina  fair  completion  and  ifuah^d 
his  singularly  explosive  foatntee— 
h^w  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  then  lighted 


with  intelligence  and  awaatneas— add  no- 
tice manner  in  wfch  Lc  cgiehes  the 
wi  A diociifuditm,  ns  tf  by 
iusittKt,  togetfauf  With  tue  originality  of  bin 
vfagwa.;  tie  seems  endowed  with  pmpytfa* 
V&iferi*.  indood*  W tiob  the  CdaatifcptiOn 
wc&fc  into  eflfcbfc,  and  Hamilton  was  called 
hi  ;li^8 tile  Tr&aaury,  his 
pt^iie»X  m^aogomeat  established  the  pub- 
lic crod|f;>H  frell  an.' fah^wlkiP^t  financial 
rOpnt&tinn*  Ih  the  language  pf  Daniel 
AVcbVter,  *\He  smote  the  rock  *4  tlfa*  na- 
tional resource*,  and  abundant  strejjuns  of 
covoaiio  gush&d  forth.*  As  an  UMlitiduai 
fas*  probably  inspired  warmer  attAcUmcnio 
m umg  hw  friends  and  ©ioto  Uitwr  initmi 
from  iua  foes  Hum  noy  other  uu*u  fay, our 


where  perfect  pstriiy . y?m  .faaliaped  in  a po- 
litical character  with muchof  geuias  and 
culture.  * • „ •'  ' ; . . * t 

u I raids  him  % 

Hamilton^’  wmte  ittni- 

ing  toward 

impulse,  you  &umd  hy  Xih:  'tetch  rd'  rho  Sul- 
dier, ' atatewih,  ;uhd.|nrl^'  &;thb 
the  two  Temjakahk  rave  ihfcre  wero  niany 
pointy  of  rc^^mldunce,  Il&t ollfdb  wa§.  df 
fomgri  biitii.,  aifibongh  it  wna  ths  Blotch 
st rniig^h 4ftii./'tiuS  Fre nch  y? y iwd|y>  wbwh 
w^c»r epmbiu^ji  vvlum  f h^  *Wo  eviunbii  ear 
iy  a{*f\tudc  fpr  thp  soiutlob  of 

finans^^|^^|W[^  And  -hi.  io  ihtdconpe 
eplely  thcoUgh  hw  imiividuaJi  wii^rdjbv  No 
one  whose  bnuo  has  No.  identified  with  the 
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history.  .Hfe  t rn%h'  £»U  tinvrv&d  what  liin  His  favorite  Heuteimiaty  Augustus  0.  Lud- 
genius  hiwl  akrwa^y  ackievtd*~~au  XKunoxtftb ; low,  who  fcfihy  tm  aide,  was  curniigned  to 


ixed  name. 

The  tomb  of  his  wife  ihe  IteattiiM  daugh- 
ter vfXkmrnl  Piulip  Schtiy  huft  ;i»  beside  bis 


this  same  Tti&tipfrpiAW* 

Preoccupied  with  the  wonderful  spoptg> 
neons  movement  that  |daoed  »o  many  noble 


own.  Bk<i  survived  lain  rojwy  k>fcg  years,  < and  dum  at  the  helm  of  national 

aid  do  voted  htioself  with  untiring  iadcstry  davelo^fco^dt,  yod  ar»5  arrested  at  the  gate- 
to  ohantiea  both  ptahtic  and  private.  j way  of  St-  PattP*.  wk j$fc.  & the  right  arm,  so 

We  arc  Leaving  the  tk^b-yarvi  oovft  with  : to  speak.,  of  Old  Trim  tv,,  and  scarcely.  \cH 
its  wealth,  of  reminiscence,  and  tarry  for  a > Lntmstiog;  You  enter,  and  glancing  to  the 
moment  near  the  front  entrance-  beside  a : right  ami  heft,  becoritci  embarrassed  with  the 
raausnfaimi  of  brown  freeat^oae,  erected  in  magnitude  of  Urn  array  of  distinguished  per- 
nmwarry  of  the  fierv-eotried  hero,  James  Law- ; sons  who  have  each  iilied  sonns  important 
renae.  Eight  trophy  cannony  with  chains  f * ; , ;i;  ' • 

attached,  form  an  spproptiato  ineioaure. 

These  cannon  ytfyto  captured  in  the  w^r  of 
181^4  but  ultte^i  #o  4^  in  the  earth  tilt**?  ^ 
the  insignia  and  trophy  murks  upon  them 
m*  hidden*  Lawrence  was  one  of  that  band 
chivalrous  spit*  to  who,  fold  log  ikeir  hotm- 
try  t*>  their  keaxt*,  msed  not*  infant  navy  to 
ka  honored  rank  in  the  world-  He  was  bom 
in  Burlington*  Hew  Jersey,  in  1781*  Hk 
predilection  for  the  sea  cropped  out  while  n 
iner*  hoy; na  he  was  plodding  tbroegh  th*K 
“t^kiwcal  rubbish”  and  dull  routine  of  h;  $$jjg 
lavryer^s  ofUce-  In  1798,  when  Congress  di* 
reeled  ita  attention  to  the ^ protect  ion  ^ of /.©u#  * | 
commerce,  whirl*  was  being  wantonly  pit  * 
lagod  by  thu  two  groat  liolligypent  nation* 
nf  Eorope,  LiW'i^ho#-  tin 

the  West  tn4*oa  in  the  oat  Auridabip- 

mwfi,  and.  #:  lieutenant 

From  diat.in> 

gnltdiiag  wer»  iteqoent,  and  be 

wm:  y The  >ietoty  which  , 

brought  him  the  richest  harvest  of  honor*,  1 
both  public  and  private,  was  when,  in  coin- 
mantl  M the  JTanurt,  he.  captured  and.  aimkf 
the  British  man-bf-war  /Vacoc*,  aftor  «i;;  j 
action  of  fbturtceii  minute*.  The  Corpora  { 
tion  ufSdjr  York  fWdejmd  him.  a dikiiev; 
tjkt*  invifationa  being  beaded  with  a wood  ] 
entfhj  Amlerson,  representing  a naval  bat- 
tle. Tbe  t>HTifjQefe  tc?5»k  plac4j  on  the  4t<h 
of  May,^  J8I3s  u%  WaehiUgtoii  Hall  <c*i>  ; j 

site  of  Stewart’s  wholesale  store),  » noteel 
place  In  that  decade  for  asgemkbes,  din 
new.  etc,,  having  a fine  rektaxirant  attach 
cdL  In  the  evening  the  hero  and  bis  ofB  * j t 
oem  were  treated  to  an  ent-ertmmnent  at'  * 
tlie  Park  Theatre.  WTien  Lftwreuce,  ac 
efimpanied  ky;  ^«cvul  Van  Kcnesebw??  amt 
General  Morion,  entered,  the  house  r»ng| 
with  the  wildest  'kirm*.  in  lose  than  -pmi  #$imw  ot  nselijlneaH  in  kifrday  nod  genera** 
month  bo  fell  in  an  engagement  1>etwee?i.  the  J tiem.  Yon  ascend  the  graveled  walk  fr<*m 
Cfmapttite  and  the  Shtonnm*  hi&  Wt.  wbtda  f tb^e  office  at  the  rear  of  the  inc Insure,  keep- 
tiidug,  u Don't  give  nj>  the  ship.’5  A whole  j ing  step  to  the  music  of  tbo  foliage.  Near- 
turtiou  vwxxtm'ii  his  loss,  and  the  ^nesmy  con  - j !y  every  civik*cd  county  the  gioVve  has 
t^kidwt^hikednutryi^^^  jssj  io  wboAbombil^tttorwl  this  ikviI  with  tie  leans.  Eepreii«'nt- 
omi  bonw  hi*  remains.  Conpas  j ativ^a  from  ail  walks  of  lne  am  h&ried  b^re. 

eft.the.  PrcMuUnt  of  the  United  Stax.**  to  j'C|K>ii  ^ square  marble  ped^sf^l  on  a d on  hie 
p&went  to  ki»  nvaxeot  male  relative  a guld  which  is^rcu^i^byAunrs  sending 
tawlal  entnmemorutive  of  .Ms AefVtces  v plan  j forth  '&&&&  yon  read  ib*  tmxm  h£  Gtetovgo 
a silver  /nedai  to  eaeb  of  tie  comhiisskaied  | Frederiek  C-ookev  and  loam  that  the  roomi- 
cdBcers  who  served  midoc  bim  in  the  I ment  was  erected  by  Edmund  fiAan,  of  the 
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ft  or  «on»  aut/r. 


«£  the  drama.  Ho  had  reacted;  Iris  fifty-  c 
fourth  year,  yet  JUwsess^d  all  the  irias&icity  t 
<>(  thirty  7 ho  wan  of  XfeteiiWh  phygiqae, 
ImUt  and  (flijcUm!,  and  pronounced  by  critics  ? 
the  if  rat  of living  ^etorja.  Mia  vast  renown 
preceded  him } he  vngfwftfed  alt  minds*  On 
the  evexring  of  November^  1810,  he  made 
hia  >&M  at  the  Park  Theatre  hr  ifteA<*rd // /., 
fytrd  th*  throng  wn#  so  $rrent  that  wady  were 
pushed  through  thfe  doors  without  paying*}  :; 
Ladies  were  taken  to  the  alley  and  Jntro~;}: 
dneed  ta  the  boxes  from  the  rear-  Do  the  v| 
23d  he  played  Sir  fVxtixmt:,  and  notwritb-  •; 
standing  a Tjolent  ^now-s torus,  the  roeeipta  U 
of  the  bouse  were  $1424*  No  actor  ever  ex-  } 
celled  Cooke  In  the  Scotch  character.  His  ll- 
enunciation,  of  the  Scot  eh  dialect  whs  wnxte-  £ 
thing  wonderful  He  was  tedd  that  the  peo-  : 
pie  of  ifevr'T&tk  concluded  he  wiw  a.  Scotch- 
man. “ They  have  the  some  opinion  of  ine 
in  8coilandtH  he  replied;  “ yet  X am  an  Em  , 
glUkmam"  v And  how  did  you  jaerjinirt*  so 
profound  a knowledge  of  the  Scotch  accent*  ^ 
uationr  lib  wa*  asked.  "*'i  studied  more"  ; 
than  two  years  And  a half  in  my  own  room,  | 
vifb  » • u rj * t a p t mrotr ouYw  with  Scotch  so- 
rietyfriiorrier  to  nmarter  the  Scotch  dialect,  I 
befbtVt  v&tiprtoi  £o  appear  on  tlm  board*  c 
iu  E<tfnh^rghiwi  %\v  Pert  in  ax,  and  when  I .! 
did,’  HpWi&f  look  - we  for  a aatfri?,  It  was  f 
the  hard  eat  task  1 ever  undertook.* 

lie  w£w  a man  of  keen  observation,  and  $j 
ittiulA  mankind  a pcr|xdnal  study;  He  was  | 
id  kindly  d lapoei t ion,  ami  fil led  with  chart-  i 
table  impiristw.  But  hi*  mania  for ; drink  thv  ;| 
throned  all  hie  high  purposes,  and  allkimgh  | 
it  netner  impaired  his  dmmitic  n^ptttAt  ion,  it 
disgusted the*  wmrld  aiul  temrinated  trie tit&fr  I $ 
ding  career.  H4  died  in  September,  1812,  j 


r -tfUy*  *>*  ('<■ 

>«-»  »az  *wr*»**«  af^-*vr^ 

**"*  »#■ 1 1!"??1  ?t£rt* 

Mil 
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tytiptetss  with  him  to  £!«*&- 

sop,  and  v^rioas  *ev  faded  points  Xte 
North  River,  ha  crmtifaied  hi  publish  km 
paper  until  th&  end  Be  t Iron  i*- 

tutued  to  the  city,  and i^nfcd it  Aiixdet  «i 
fiiondj,  The  Jmtypmtietil  Ve&cite r 
Kirfc  Journal  Itevivcd  i 
January,  1784*  lie  had  finished  hm  work. 

It  is  not  nii  til  yob  ore  in  the  chapel  itself. 


itnd  iti  two  gv«fit  pewa  wifiv^Reutcb-  He  was  bon*  in  Ir&igndjbilr  family  l^hi$T  bf 

coni  httujjihg1  ovf r them,  one  for  the  bend  the  ancient  pobi|it^  fe 
of  the  nation  and:  the' other  for  the  Govern- 
or of  the  State,  tbdtyou  are  fully  alive  to  '.  ^ 

the  remarkable  chain  of  event*  wihh  have-  ■ . 

convulsed  the  world  within  the  last  century  . ; 

and  a halt  To  the  left  of  the  chancel  &»  ^ 

yon  approach  is  the  tab! er  to  the  ineinorv  . « h ..."  ’*•%/" v*'  ^ 

of  Sit  iolm  TeiupJe,  .Rdrnoet,  the  lira t coit-  ••'•, 
sul^enetal  from  England  to  the  tfidted 

gta-tea.  jifittr'Tk*-  tatter,  was  ri?*ognfebc!  mt  u faV$£*  *^,  iv’^  SI?1? *%^:*0* 

nexr  aiui  independent  nation. ■ In  Uw  front  N* '*' fif'  ^ 

are  three  stately  t muniment*  in  a row,  coin-  v— * v" 

aue^OTHUve- of  the  lives  amt  character*  of  .<&;*  /.;  ’v;.;.-,;*- 

the  three  famous  Imtunen,  Tbottfos  Addis  ^ Br^ 

Mohtgpinerf,  the  J ; ; \’  - H& j&^k^Sp-  % 

mhlhr,  and  Dr  MaeiieYcrt  th*  flurganu.  Tlra  * ■ -\t  ■ :-V'\  V 

former  was  one  of  the  finest  iaWy^rt .'that  •- ^Hp9r r » w|P^ 

Ireland  war  prodar-ed;-  The . pro ades  t • aeate  rr.:.^  * WbI  M ‘ra^dv 

of  ofdce  and  Jmu>r  seemed  ito&v  too  fogii  for  . . -U.;;  V;|i|H |H|f  ^Sfc 

bin  cecity  nod  aspiration.  At  elm  mo-  -;-*  ; ' V1  <:•• 

meut  wh^itapclebt  custonis  and  institution*  ;‘ 

were  toeing  through  the  effect#  of  the  : W|Jm:  .'ijfflEp^ 

French-  KevoUthm,  he.  fa  <v»ni>ectfai»  wirh  Qi;  \ 

O^irat^^  of  rank,  de-  IBS' 

t*  nnmed  to  rid  lr>b<nd  from  the  i vr?nfmy  ox  \ ’ ■-' J,'. 

Onrat  Britain.  St‘m4  woMlbtt  ^vere  ovgatt^  ^ 

•‘ired  with  emiaoinmato  *kUl.  in  .ItiKl.'  Ftrapf^ 

promUeii  aamstance,  bat  tin | pi  on  w ^ di**:-  /SwA  k' ‘;  ^ 

covemi,  aud  thg'  rehclHon  Among  l . I .M*  , 

the  many  who  were  threwrrv . iutb pfiaon  ; J I ^ ,T  a8B| $js 

Emmet  and  Mactieveii.  A*  they  Imd  c»i*nhv}t-  ^ 

ted  no  Wa#  t»uf-  . ^ jWS  . ; ' 

fledv  andThetr  bfVr^  ^paml.  They  were  kept  ^ ■£'***'*%  v ^ 

for  *t  long  poti^b  m rMm  ooDfi.no-  ^ JSSHHbfittK; 

vl#U-  her  :.Kh«haM  re-.  ‘ v-'tVf  ,‘>;r.; ‘,fV'; 

peafcerHy  d^cbit>d  that  if  or»ee  ad^mUext,  she 

would  Deror  leave  it.  but  ui  hie  company.  rvM«>wrmir#wrr, 

The  keejwira  ordemi  her  aweyvtmt  did  not 

resort  to  force.  She  diwoveivd  that  they  cat^  and  entered  the  zrmy  at  the  age  of 
contemplated  proven fJng  bcx  return’  ohoold  eighteen.  When  twenty-two  bo  was  with 
she  go*  out  trader  any  pretext  whatever ; ho  Wolfe  at  tfe  hnlltant  eonq  yioat  of  Loir  la- 
sh e lemained  Quiets  The  cell  t«a  twelve  bontg  (in  t75SX  and  he  8Ubae^tie«t)y  dis- 
feet ;gq((iatvf  and  ov^rlookect  the^  dock  when?  tinguiaheii  hrateolf  in  ibe  nntuotta  pervitso 
the  on  happy  viciiuwr  of.  the  mbidliOT  were  against  Mar^ni^wS  under  bloncktou.  He 
daily  triVcu  for  osecrufilon.  A whole  year  was  in  Englatid  and  on  i*xm%  of  fntimacy 
ponnoiX  shun.  Frailly  the  illa^triruis  pris-  with  fho  iilvetul  memhera  of  Tarlhtitietit, 
*>»m  wcFf\j  alloW^U  t^r  fiu*  therr  Fax,  Burke,  ami  Ban^,  driving  th^arly  dis- 

own release.  As  they  w<?ru  hot  willing  to  missions  ^tthe  American  qwcfdmi.  In  177^ 
comply  with  the  terim  of  the  government,  he  sold  his  pmnmfwotv  Aadrcdiuqnlshed  the 
they  we^re  sent  to  a.'pHiMm  fit- geotlan^  fmtn  service  t<»  <e.tfle  tu  New  Y^rk.  He  married 
which  they  wer^li Iterates  at  the  end  of  two  very  shortly  the  daughter  erf  Jcmtfce  Rob- 
and  ooc-balf  years,  and  permitted  to  with-  ert  R.  Livingston,  and  retiiwil  to  ^ beautiful 
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era!,  the  remains  of  Montgomery  were  in- 
terred within  the  walls  of  Quebec,  where 
they  remained  forty-three  years.  They  were 
then  tenderly  removed  and  placed  under  the 
cenotaph,  erected  by  Cougresa  many  years 
before,  in  St.  Paul’s  Chapel.  His  wide  w w as 
living  at  the  time  these  later  eloquent  cer- 
emonies occurred,  The  steamboat  which 
bore  the  handsome  coffin,  canopied  with 
crape  and  crowned  with  plumes,  paused  in 
front  of  her  mansion  on  its  passage  down 
the  Hudson,  and  the  iun tiled  drum  and 
mournful  music  fell  sadly  though  sweetly 
upon  her  ears.  Mingled  with  her  private 
anguish,  which  had  never  grown  less  for  the 
loss  of  a beloved  husband,  was  the  gratifica- 
tion of  knowing  that  such  voluntary  honors 
rarely  if  ever  before  had  been  paid  to  an 
individual  by  a republic. 

The  most  significant  tribute  to  Montgom- 
ery’s w orth  was  probably  the  celebrated  ex- 
clamation of  Lord  North  iu  Parliament,  in 
reply  to  the  eulogies  of  BanA  and  Burke. 
The  latter  had  just  remarked,  /*  He  conquer- 
ed two-thirds  of  Canada  in  one  campaign, * 
when  Lord  North,  admitting  that  he  was 
| brave,  able,  humane,  and  generous,  added, 
“ Curse  on  bis  virtues,  they’ve  undone  bis 
country.” 

The  only  original  portrait  of  Montgomery 
is  at  Montgomery  Place.  It  represents  him 
as  a young  man,  probably  about  the  age 
when  he  came  from  Ireland.  The  face  is 
frank, handsome,  and  pleasing,  and  indicates 
simplicity  of  character,  strong  moral  sense, 
physical  power,  and  gentleness  of  disposi- 
tion. 


conu try- -seat  on  the  Hudson,  a laureled  war- 
rior at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  His  domestic 
happiness  w as  quickly  disturbed.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  eight  brigadier-generals  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  in  177b,  and  was  placed 
second  in  command,  under  Schuyler,  of  the 
expedition  against  Canada.  The  illness  of 
Schuyler  threw  the  chief  command  upon 
him  in  October.  When  it  w as  determined 
to  capture  Quebec,  on  the  3 1st  of  December, 
bis  little  army  was  half  starved  and  half 
frozen,  and  snow  was  falling  in  immense 
flakes.  But  that  Montgomery  was  greatly 
beloved,  lie  could  hardly  have  led  his  weary, 
sobering  soldiers  into  action.  a Men  of  New 
York,”  he  exclaimed,  a you  will  not  fear  to 
follow’  w here  your  general  leads.  March  on !” 
and  placing  himself  in  front,  lie  almost  im- 
mediately was  killed  by  the  first  and  only 
discharge  from  the  battery  upon  which  they 
were  advancing. 

His  will  was  made  a few  days  prior  to  the 
storming  of  Quebec,  the  authenticity  of 
which  is  attested  by  the  signature  of  Bene- 
dict Arnold.  It  is  still  in  existence,  though 
the  paper  is  yellow  and  worn  with  its  hun- 
dred years. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  English  gen- 


SONG. 

To  dream,  and  then  to  sleep 
Until  the  mom  return; 

An  hour  of  watch  to  keep, 

A little  lamp  to  bum. 

To  weave  but  make  no  end. 

To  sing  and  lose  the  song. 

Where  busy  footsteps  wend 
Among  the  world’s  gay  throng. 

To  know  that  day  is  here, 

To  see  that  spring  has  gone. 

And  summer’s  death  is  near— 
And  still  the  hours  roll  on. 

We  fail,  we  fade,  we  die. 

Yet  once  ’twixt  death  and  birth 

To  know  Love’s  kiss.  Love’s  sigh, 
Is  light  of  heaven  on  earth; 

My  God ! Thy  sun  is  sweet 
If,  ere  the  twilight  come, 

Love  walk  with  sacred  feet 
Across  our  naked  room. 
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PART  VI. 


S it  befell,  that  day  at  Balcarras  was  the 
last  of  the  bright  days,  in  every  sense, 
for  the  time  being.  Wet  weather  set  in,  as 
even  the  most  partial  witness  must  allow 
does  occasionally  happen  in  Scotland,  and 
the  domestic  barometer  seemed  to  go  down 
accordingly.  The  girls  grumbled  at  being 
kept  in-doors,  and  would  willingly  have  gone 
out  golfing  under  umbrellas,  but  Auntie  was 
remorseless.  They  were  delicate  girls  at 
best,  so  that  her  watch  over  them  was  never- 
ceasing,  and  her  patience  inexhaustible. 

David  Dalziel  also  was  in  a very  trouble- 
some mood,  quite  unusual  for  him.  He 
came  and  went,  complained  bitterly  that 
the  girls  were  not  allowed  to  go  out  with 
him*;  abused  the  place,  the  climate,  and  did 
all  that  sort  of  bearish  things  which  young 
gentlemen  are  sometimes  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  when — when  that  wicked  little  boy 
whom  they  read  about  at  school  and  oollege 
makes  himself  known  to  them  as  a pleas- 
ant, or  unpleasant,  reality. 

Miss  Williams,  who,  I am  afraid,  was  far 
too  simple  a woman  for  the  new  generation, 
which  has  become  so  extraordinarily  wise 
and  wide-awake,  opened  her  eyes  and  won- 
dered why  David  was  so  unlike  his  usual 
self.  Mr.  Roy,  too,  to  whom  he  behaved 
worse  than  to  any  one  else,  only  the  elder 
man  quietly  ignored  it  all,  and  was  very  pa- 
tient and  gentle  with  the  restless,  ill-tem- 
pered boy  — Mr.  Roy  even  remarked  that 
he  thought  David  would  be  happier  at  his 
work  again;  idling  was  a bad  thing  for 
young  fellows  at  his  agq,  or  any  age. 

At  last  it  all  came  out,  the  bitterness 
which  rankled  in  the  poor  lad’s  breast; 
with  another  secret,  which,  foolish  woman 
that  she  was,  Miss  Williams  had  never  in 
the  smallest  degree  suspected.  Very  odd 
that  she  had  not,  but  so  it  was.  We  all 
find  it  difficult  to  realize  the  moment  when 
our  children  oease  to  be  children.  Still 
more  difficult  is  it  for  very  serious  and  ear- 
nest natures  to  recognize  that  there  are  oth- 
er natures  who  take  things  in  a totally  dif- 
ferent way,  and  yet  it  may  be  the  right  and 
natural  way  for  them.  Such  is  the  fact; 
we  must  learn  it,  add  the  sooner  we  learn  it, 
the  better. 

One  day,  when  the  rain  bad  a little  abated, 
David  appeared,  greatly  disappointed  to  find 
the  girls  had  gone  out,  down  to  the  West 
Sands  with  Mr.  Roy. 

“Always  Mr.  Roy ! I am  sick  of  his  very 


name,”  mattered  David,  and  then  oaught 
Miss  Williams  by  the  drees  as  she  was  ris- 
ing. She  had  a gentle  but  rather  dignified 
way  with  her  of  repressing  bad  manners  in 
yonng  people,  either  by  perfect  silence,  or 
by  putting  the  door  between  her  and  them. 
“ Don’t  go ! One  never  can  get  a quiet  word 
with  you,  you  are  always  so  pretematu rally 
busy.” 

It  was  true.  To  be  always  busy  was  her 
only  shield  against — certain  things  which 
the  young  man  was  never  likely  to  know, 
and  would  not  understand  if  he  did  know. 

“ Do  sit  down,  if  yon  ever  can  sit  down, 
for  a minute,”  said  he,  imploringly ; “ I want 
to  speak  to  yon  seriously,  very  seriously.” 

She  sat  down,  a little  uneasy.  The  yonng 
fellow  was  such  a good  fellow ; and  yet  he 
might  have  got  into  a scrape  of  some  sort. 
Debt,  perhaps,  for  he  was  a trifle  extrava- 
gant; but  then  life  had  been  all  roses  to 
him.  He  had  never  known  a want  since  he 
was  born. 

“Speak,  then,  David;  I am  listening. 
Nothing  very  wrong,  I hope!”  said  she, 
with  a smile. 

“ Nothing  at  all  wrong,  only — When  is 
Mr.  Roy  going  away  f” 

The  question  was  so  unexpected  that  she 
felt  her  color  changing  a little ; not  much, 
she  was  too  old  for  that. 

“ Mr.  Roy  leaving  St.  Andrews,  you  mean  ? 
How  can  I tell  f He  has  never  told  me.  Why 
do  yon  ask  f ” 

“ Because  until  he  is  gone,  I stay,”  said 
the  young  man,  doggedly.  “ I’m  not  going 
back  to  Oxford  leaving  him  master  of  the 
field.  I have  stood  him  as  long  as  I possi- 
bly can,  and  I’ll  not  stand  him  any  longer.” 

“ David  I yon  forget  yourself.” 

“There— now  you  are  offended;  I know 
you  are,  when  you  draw  yourself  up  in  that 
way,  my  dear  little  Auntie.  But  just  hear 
me.  Yon  are  such  an  innocent  woman,  you 
don’t  know  the  world  as  we  men  do.  Can’t 
you  see — no,  of  course  yon  can’t — that  very 
soon  all  St.  Andrews  will  be  talking  about 
yooT 

“About  met” 

“Not  about  yon  exactly,  but  about  the 
family.  A single  man— hi  marrying  man,  as 
all  the  world  says  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  with 
bis  money  — can  not  go  in  and  out,  like  a 
tame  cat,  in  a household  of  women,  without 
having,  or  being  supposed  to  have — ahem  l— 
intentions.  1 assure  you” — and  he  swung 
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himself  on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  and  looked 
into  her  face  with  an  angry  earnestness 
quite  unmistakable—"  I assure  you,  I never 
* go  into  the  club  without  being  asked,  twen- 
ty times  a day,  which  of  the  Misses  Moseley 
Mr.  Roy  is  going  to  marry.” 

" Which  of  the  Misses  Moseley  Mr.  Roy  is 
going  to  marry !” 

She  repeated  the  words,  as  if  to  gain  time 
and  to  be  certain  she  heard  them  rightly. 
No  fear  of  her  blushing  now ; every  pulse 
in  her  heart  stood  dead  still ; and  then  she 
nerved  herself  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the 
occasion. 

" David,  you  surely  do  not  consider  what 
you  are  saying.  This  is  a most  extraordi- 
nary idea.” 

“ It  is  a most  extraordinary  idea ; in  fact, 
I call  it  ridiculous,  monstrous : an  old  bat- 
tered fellow  like  him,  who  has  knocked 
about  the  world,  Heaven  knows  where,  all 
these  years,  to  come  home,  and,  because  be 
has  got  a lot  of  money,  think  to  go  and  mar- 
ry one  of  these  nice,  pretty  girls.  They 
wouldn’t  have  him,  I believe  that ; but  no- 
body else  believes  it ; and  every  body  seems 
to  think  it  the  most  natural  thing  possible. 
What  do  you  say  f” 

"If” 

" Surely  you  don’t  think  it  right,  or  even 
possible?  But,  Auntie,  it  might  turn  out 
a rather  awkward  affair,  and  you  ought  to 
take  my  advice,  and  stop  it  in  time.” 

"How  ?” 

" Why,  by  stopping  him  out  of  the  house. 
You  and  he  are  great  friends : if  he  had  any 
notion  of  marrying,  I suppose  he  would  men- 
tion it  to  you — he  ought.  It  would  be  a 
cowardly  trick  to  come  and  steal  one  of  your 
chickens  from  under  your  wing.  Wouldn’t 
it  f Do  say  something,  instead  of  merely 
echoing  what  I say.  It  really  is  a serious 
matter,  though  you  don’t  think  so.” 

" Yes,  I do  think  so,”  said  Miss  Williams, 
at  last ; " and  I would  stop  it  if  I thought  I 
had  any  right.  But  Mr.  Roy  is  quite  able  to 
manage  his  own  affairs;  and  he  is  not  so 
very  old — not  more  than  five-and -twenty 
years  older  than — Helen.” 

" Bother  Helen  1 I beg  her  pardon,  she  is 
a dear  good  girl.  But  do  you  think  any 
man  would  look  at  Helen  when  there  was 
Janetta  f” 

It  was  out  now,  out  with  a burning  blush 
over  all  the  lad’s  honest  face,  and  the  sud- 
den crick-crack  of  a pretty  Indian  paper- 
cutter  he  unfortunately  was  twiddling  in 
his  fingers.  Miss  Williams  must  have  been 
blind  indeed  not  to  have  guessed  the  state 
of  the  case. 

"What!  Janetta?  Oh,  David!”  was  all 
she  said. 

He  nodded.  "Yea»  that’s  it,  just  it.  I 
thought  you  must  have  found  it  out  long 
ago : though  I kept  myself  to  myself  pretty 
dose,  still  you  might  have  guessed.” 

.^Digitized  by  Gck  >gle 


"I  never  did.  I had  not  the  remotest 
idea.  Oh,  how  remiss  I have  been!  It  is 
all  my  fault.” 

" Excuse  me,  I can  not  see  that  it  is  any 
body’s  fault,  or  any  body’s  misfortune,  ei- 
ther,” said  the  young  fellow,  with  a not  un- 
becoming pride.  " I hope  I should  not  be  a 
bad  husband  to  any  girl,  when  it  comes  to 
that.  But  it  has  not  come ; I have  never 
said  a single  word  to  her.  I wanted  to  be 
quite  clear  of  Oxford,  and  in  a way  to  win 
my  own  position  first.  And  really  we  are 
so  very  jolly  together  as  it  is.  What  are 
you  smiling  for?” 

She  could  not  help  it.  There  was  some- 
thing so  funny  in  the  whole  affair.  They 
seemed  such  babies,  playing  at  love ; and 
their  love-making,  if  such  it  was,  had  been 
carried  on  in  such  an  exceedingly  open  and 
lively  way,  not  a bit  of  tragedy  about  It, 
rather  genteel  comedy,  bordering  on  farce. 
It  was  such  a contrast  to  — certain  other 
love  stories  that  she  had  known,  quite  bor- 
ied  out  of  sight  now. 

Gentle  "Anutie” — the  grave  maiden  lady, 
the  old  hen  with  all  these  yonng  ducklings 
who  would  take  to  the  water  so  soon — held 
ont  her  hand  to  the  impetnons  David. 

"I  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  yon,  my 
boy : yon  really  are  little  more  than  a boy, 
and  to  be  taking  upon  yourself  the  responsi- 
bilities of  life  so  soon ! Still,  I am  glad  you 
have  said  nothing  to  her  about  it  yet.  She 
is  a mere  child,  only  eighteen.” 

" Quite  old  enough  to  marry,  and  to  mar- 
ry Mr.  Roy  even,  the  St.  Andrews  folks 
think.  But  I won’t  stand  it.  I won’t 
tamely  sit  by  and  see  her  sacrificed.  He 
might  persuade  her ; he  has  a very  winning 
way  with  him  sometimes.  Anutie,  I have 
not  spoken,  but  I won’t  promise  not  to 
speak.  It  is  all  very  well  for  yon ; you  are 
old,  and  yonr  blood  runs  oold,  as  you  said  to 
us  one  day — no,  I don’t  mean  that;  you  are 
a real  brick  still,  and  you’ll  never  be  old  to 
us,  but  yon  are  not  in  love,  and  yon  can’t 
understand  what  it  is  to  a yonng  fellow  like 
me  to  see  an  old  fellow  like  Roy  coming  in 
and  just  walking  over  the  conrse.  But  he 
sha’n’t  do  it ! Long  ago,  when  I was  qnite 
a lad,  I made  up  my  mind  to  get  her;  and 
get  her  I will,  spite  of  Mr.  Roy  or  any 
body.” 

Fortnne  was  touched.  That  strong  will 
which  she  too  had  had,  able,  like  faith,  to 
" remove  mountains,”  sympathized  involun- 
tarily with  the  lad.  It  was  jnst  what  she 
wonld  have  said  and  done,  had  she  been  a 
man  and  loved  a woman.  She  gave  David's 
hand  a warm  clasp,  which  he  returned. 

" Forgive  me,”  said  be,  affectionately.  " I 
did  not  mean  to  bother  yon ; bnt  as  things 
stand,  the  matter  is  better  out  than  in.  I 
hate  underhandedness.  I may  have  made 
an  awful  fool  of  myself,  but  at  least  I have 
not  made  a fool  of  her.  I have  been  as 
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careful  as  possible  not  to  compromise  her  in 
any  way ; for  I know  how  people  do  talk, 
and  a man  has  no  right  to  let  the  girl  he 
loves  be  talked  about.  The  more  he  loves 
her,  the  more  he  ought  to  take  care  of  her. 
Don't  you  think  so  I” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I'd  cut  myself  up  into  little  pieces  for 
Janetta’s  sake,”  he  went  on,  “ and  I’d  do  a 
deal  for  Helen  too,  the  sisters  are  so  fond  of 
one  another.  She  shall  always  have  a home 
with  us,  when  we  are  married,” 

“Then,”  said  Miss  Williams,  hardly  able 
again  to  resist  a smile,  “you  are  quite  cer- 
tain you  will  be  married  f You  have  no 
doubt  about  her  caring  for  you  f” 

David  pulled  his  whiskers,  not  very  volu- 
minous yet,  looked  oonscious,  and  yet  humble. 

“ Well,  I don’t  exactly  say  that.  I know 
I’m  not  half  good  enough  for  her.  Still,  I 
thought,  when  I had  taken  my  degree  and 
fairly  settled  myself  at  the  bar,  I’d  try.  I 
have  a tolerably  good  income  of  my  own 
too,  though  of  course  I am  not  as  well  off  as 
that  confounded  old  Roy.  There  he  is  at 
this  minute  meandering  up  and  down  the 
West  Sands  with  those  two  girls,  setting 
every  body’s  tongue  going  1 I can’t  stand 
it.  I declare  to  you  I won’t  stand  it  anoth- 
er day.” 

“ Stop  a moment,”  and  she  caught  hold  of 
David  as  he  started  up.  “ What  are  yon 
going  to  do  t” 

“ I don’t  know  and  I don’t  oare,  only  I 
won’t  have  my  girl  talked  about — my  pret- 
ty, merry,  innocent  girl.  He  ought  to  know 
better,  a shrewd  old  fellow  like  him.  It  is 
silly,  selfish,  mean.” 

This  was  more  than  Miss  Williams  could 
bear.  She  stood  up,  pale  to  the  lips,  but 
speaking  strongly,  almost  fiercely : 

“ You  ought  to  know  better,  David  Dal- 
aieL  You  ought  to  know  that  Mr.  Roy  has 
not  an  atom  of  selfishness  or  meanness  in 
him — that  he  would  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  compromise  any  girl.  If  he  chooses 
to  marry  Janetta,  or  any  one  else,  he  has  a 
perfect  right  to  do  it,  and  I for  one  will  not 
try  to  hinder  him.” 

“ Theu  you’ll  not  Btand  by  me  any  motel” 

“ Not  if  yon  are  blind  and  unfair.  You 
may  die  of  love,  though  I don’t  think  you 
will;  people  don’t  do  it  nowadays”  (there 
was  a slightly  bitter  jar  in  the  voice) ; “ but 
love  ought  to  make  you  all  the  more  honor- 
able, clear-sighted,  and  just.  And  as  to  Mr* 
Roy — ” 

She  might  have  talked  to  the  winds,  for 
David  was  not  listening.  He  had  heard  Hie 
click  of  the  garden  gate,  and  turned  round 
with  blazing  eyes. 

“There  he  is  again!  I can’t  stand  it, 
Miss  Williams.  I give  you  fair  warning  I 
can’t  stand  it.  He  has  walked  home  with 
them,  and  is  waiting  about  at  the  laurel 
bush,  mooning  after  them.  Oh,  bang  him!” 


Before  she  had  time  to  speak,  the  young 
man  was  gone.  But  she  had  no  fear  of  any 
very  tragic  consequences  when  she  saw  the 
whole  party  standing  together — David  talk- 
ing to  Janetta,  Mr.  Roy  to  Helen,  who  look- 
ed so  fresh,  so  young,  so  pretty,  almost  as 
pretty  as  Janetta.  Nor  did  Mr.  Roy,  pleased 
and  animated,  look  so  very  old. 

That  strange  clear-sightedness,  that  ab- 
solute justice,  of  which  Fortuue  had  just 
spoken,  were  qualities  she  herself  possessed 
to  a remarkable,  almost  a painful,  degreo. 
She  oould  not  deceive  herself,  even  if  she 
tried.  The  more  cruel  the  sight,  the  clearer 
she  saw  it;  even  as  now  she  perceived  a cer- 
tain natnraluess  in  the  fact  that  a middle- 
aged  man  so  often  chooses  a youug  girl  in 
preference  to  those  of  his  own  generation, 
for  she  brings  him  that  which  he  has  not ; 
she  reminds  him  of  what  he  used  to  have ; 
she  is  to  him  like  the  freshness  of  spring, 
the  warmth  of  summer,  in  his  cheerless  au- 
tumn days.  Sometimes  these  marriages  are 
not  unhappy — far  from  it;  and  Robert  Roy 
might  ere  long  make  such  a marriage.  De- 
spite poor  David’s  jealous  cou  tempt,  he  was 
neither  old  nor  ugly,  and  then  ho  was  rich. 

The  thing,  either  as  regarded  Helen,  or 
some  other  girl  of  Helen’s  standing,  appear- 
ed more  than  possible — probable;  and  if  so, 
wbat  then  I 

Fortune  looked  out  onoe,  and  saw  that 
the  little  group  at  the  laurel  bush  were  still 
talking ; then  she  slipped  up  stairs  into  her 
own  room  aud  bolted  the  door. 

The  first  thing  she  did  was  to  go  straight 
up  and  look  at  her  own  face  in  the  glass — 
her  poor  old  face,  which  had  never  been 
beautiful,  which  she  had  never  wished  beau- 
tiful, except  that  it  might  be  pleasant  in 
one  mau’s  eyes.  Sweet  it  was  still,  but  the 
sweetness  lay  in  its  expression,  pure  and 
placid,  and  innocent  as  a young  girl’s.  But 
she  saw  not  that;  she  saw  only  its  lost 
youth,  its  faded  bloom.  She  covered  it  over 
with  both  her  hands,  as  if  she  would  fain 
bury  it  out  of  sight ; knelt  down  by  her  bed- 
side, and  prayed. 

“ Mr.  Roy  is  waiting  below,  ma’am — has 
been  waiting  some  time ; but  he  says  if  you 
are  busy  he  will  not  disturb  yon;  he  will 
come  to-morrow  instead.” 

“ Tell  him  I shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him 
to-morrow  ” 

She  spoke  through  the  looked  door,  too 
feeble  to  rise  aud  open  it;  and  then  lying 
down  on  her  bed  and  turning  her  face  to  the 
wall,  from  sheer  exhaustion  fell  fast  asleep. 

People  dream  strangely  sometimes.  The 
dream  she  dreamt  was  so  inexpressibly 
soothing  and  peaceful,  so  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  the  Teality  of  things,  that  it 
almost  seemed  to  have  been  what  in  ancient 
times  would  be  called  a vision* 

First,  she  thought  that  she  and  Robert 
Roy  wore  little  children — mere  girl  aud  boy 
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together,  as  they  might  have  been  from  the 
few  years’  difference  in  their  ages — running 
hand  in  hand  about  the  sands  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  so  fond  of  one  another — so  very  fond ! 
with  that  innocent  love  a big  boy  often  has 
for  a little  girl,  and  a little  girl  returns  with 
the  tenderest  fidelity.  So  she  did ; and  she 
was  so  happy — they  were  both  so  happy.  In 
the  second  part  of  the  dream  she  was  happy 
still,  but  somehow  she  knew  she  was  dead 
— had  been  dead  and  in  paradise  for  a long 
time,  and  was  waiting  for  him  to  come  there. 
He  was  coming  now ; she  felt  him  coming, 
and  held  out  her  hands,  but  he  took  and 
clasped  her  in  his  arms;  and  she  heard  a 
voice  saying  those  mysterious  words:  “In 
heaven  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in 
marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God." 

It  was  very  strange,  all  was  very  strange, 
but  it  comforted  her.  She  rose  up,  and  in 
the  twilight  of  the  soft  spring  evening  she 
washed  her  face  and  combed  her  hair,  and 
went  down,  like  King  David  after  his  child 
was  dead,  to  “ eat  bread." 

Her  young  people  were  not  there.  They 
had  gone  out  again,  she  heard,  with  Mr. 
Dalziel,  not  Mr.  Roy,  who  had  sat  reading 
in  the  parlor  alone  for  upward  of  an  hour. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  golfing,  but  they 
staid  out  till  long  after  it  was  possible  to 
see  balls  or  holes;  and  Miss  Williams  was 
beginning  to  be  a little  uneasy,  when  they 
all  three  walked  in,  David  and  Janetta  with 
a rather  sheepish  air,  and  Helen  beaming  all 
over  with  mysterious  delight. 

How  the  young  man  had  managed  it — to 
propose  to  two  sisters  at  once,  at  any  rate  to 
make  love  to  one  sister  while  the  other  was 
by — remained  among  the  wonderful  feats 
which  David  Dalziel,  who  had  not  too  small 
an  opinion  of  himself,  was  always  ready  for, 
and  generally  succeeded  in  ; and  if  he  did 
wear  his  heart  somewhat  “on  his  sleeve," 
why,  it  was  a very  honest  heart,  and  they 
must  have  been  ill-natured  “daws"  indeed 
who  took  pleasure  in  “ pecking  at  it." 

“ Wish  me  joy,  Auntie!"  he  cried,  coming 
forward,  beaming  all  over,  the  instant  the 
girls  had  disappeared  to  take  their  hats  off. 
“ Fve  been  and  gone  and  done  it,  and  it’s  all 
right.  I didn’t  intend  it  just  yet,  but  he 
drove  me  to  it,  for  which  I’m  rather  obliged 
to  him.  He  can’t  get  her  now.  Janetta’s 
mine !" 

There  was  a boyish  triumph  in  his  air; 
in  fact,  his  whole  conduct  was  exceedingly 
juvenile,  but  so  simple,  frank,  and  sincere  as 
to  be  quite  irresistible. 

I fear  Miss  Williams  was  a very  weak- 
minded  woman,  or  would  be  so  considered 
by  a great  part  of  the  world — the  exceeding- 
ly wise  and  prudent  and  worldly-minded 
“ world."  Here  were  two  young  people,  one 
twenty  - two,  the  other  eighteen,  with  — it 
could  hardly  be  said  “not  a half-penny,” 
but  still  a very  small  quantity  of  half-pen- 


nies, between  them — and  they  had  not  only 
fallen  in  love,  but  engaged  themselves  to  be 
married ! She  ought  to  have  been  horrified, 
to  have  severely  reproached  them  for  their 
imprudence,  used  all  her  influence  and,  if 
needs  be,  her  authority,  to  stop  the  whole 
thing ; advising  David  not  to  bind  himself 
to  any  girl  till  he  was  much  older,  and  his 
prospects  secured ; and  reasoning  with  Ja- 
netta on  the  extreme  folly  of  a long  engage- 
ment, and  how  very  much  better  it  would 
be  for  her  to  pause,  and  make  some  “ good" 
marriage  with  a man  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion, who  could  keep  her  comfortably. 

All  this,  no  doubt,  was  what  a prudent 
and  far-seeing  mother  or  friend  ought  to 
have  said  and  done.  Miss  Williams  did  no 
such  thing,  and  said  not  a single  word.  She 
only  kissed  her  “children"  — Helen  too, 
whose  innocent  delight  was  the  prettiest 
thing  to  behold — then  sat  down  and  made 
tea  for  them  all,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

Bat  snch  events  do  not  happen  without 
making  a slight  stir  in  a family,  especially 
such  a quiet  family  as  that  at  the  cottage. 
Besides,  the  lovers  were  too  childishly  hap- 
py to  be  at  all  reticent  over  their  felicity. 
Before  David  was  turned  away  that  night 
to  the  hotel  which  he  and  Mr.  Roy  both  in- 
habited, every  body  in  the  house  knew  quite 
well  that  Mr.  Dalziel  and  Miss  Janetta  were 
going  to  be  married. 

And  every  body  had  of  course  suspected  it 
long  ago,  and  was  not  in  the  least  surprised, 
so  that  the  mistress  of  the  household  herself 
was  half  ashamed  to  confess  how  very  much 
surprised  she  had  been.  However,  as  every 
body  seemed  delighted,  for  most  people  have 
a “ sneaking  kindness"  toward  young  lovers, 
she  kept  her  own  counsel;  smiled  blandly 
over  her  old  cook’s  half-pathetic  congratula- 
tions to  the  young  couple,  who  were  “ like 
the  young  bears,  with  all  their  troubles  be- 
fore them,"  and  laughed  at  the  sympathetic 
forebodings  of  the  girls’  faithfhl  maid,  a 
rather  elderly  person,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  ou^e  “disappointed,”  and  who 
“ hoped  Mr.  Dalziel  was  not  too  yonng  to 
know  his  own  mind."  Still,  in  spite  of  all, 
the  family  were  very  much  delighted,  and 
not  a little  prond. 

David  walked  in,  master  of  the  position 
now,  directly  after  breakfast,  and  took  the 
sisters  out  for  a walk,  both  of  them,  declar- 
ing he  was  as  much  encumbered  as  if  he 
were  going  to  marry  two  young  ladies  at 
once,  but  bearing  bis  lot  with  great  equa- 
nimity. His  love-making  indeed  was  so  ex- 
traordinarily open  and  undisguised  that  it 
did  not  much  matter  who  was  by.  And  Hel- 
en was  of  that  sweet  negative  nature  that 
seemed  made  for  the  express  purpose  of 
playing  “ gooseberry." 

Directly  they  had  departed,  Mr.  Roy  came 
in. 
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.He  might  have  been  a far  less  acute  ob- 
server than  he  was  not  to  detect  at  once 
that  “ something  had  happened”  in  the  lit- 
tle family.  Miss  Williams  kept  him  wait- 
ing several  minutes,  and  when  she  did  come 
in  her  manner  was  nervons  and  agitated. 
They  spoke  about  the  weather  and  one  or 
two  trivial  things;  but  more  than  once 
Fortune  felt  him  looking  at  her  with  that 
keen,  kindly  observation  which  had  been 
sometimes,  during  all  these  weeks  now  run- 
ning into  months,  of  almost  daily  meeting, 
and  of  the  closest  intimacy,  a very  difficult 
thing  to  bear. 

He  was  exceedingly  kind  to  her  always ; 
there  was  no  question  of  that.  Without 
making  any  show  of  it,  he  seemed  always 
to  know  where  she  was  and  what  she  was 
doing.  Nothing  ever  lessened  his  silent  care 
of  her.  If  ever  she  wanted  help,  there  he 
was  to  give  it.  And  in  all  their  excursions 
she  had  a quiet  conviction  that  whoever 
forgot  her  or  her  comfort,  he  never  would. 
But  then  it  was  his  way.  Some  men  have 
eyes  and  ears  for  ouly  one  woman,  and  that 
merely  while  they  happen  to  be  in  love  with 
her ; whereas  Robert  Roy  was  courteous  and 
considerate  to  every  woman,  even  as  he  was 
kind  to  every  weak  or  helpless  creature 
that  crossed  his  path.  Evidently  he  per- 
ceived that  all  was  not  right ; and,  though 
he  said  nothing,  there  was  a tenderness  in 
his  manner  which  went  to  her  heart. 

“ You  are  not  looking  well  to-day ; should 
you  not  go  out  I”  he  said.  “ I met  all  your 
young  people  walking  off  to  the  sands: 
they  seemed  extraordinarily  happy.” 

Fortune  was  much  perplexed.  She  did 
not  like  not  to  tell  him  the  news — him,  who 
had  so  completely  established  himself  as  a 
friend  of  the  family.  And  yet  to  tell  him 
was  not  exactly  her  place;  besides,  he 
might  not  care  to  hear.  Old  maid  as  she 
was,  or  thought  herself,  Miss  Williams  knew 
enough  of  men  not  to  fall  into  the  feminine 
error  of  fancying  they  feel  as  we  do— that 
their  world  is  our  world,  and  their  interests 
our  interests.  To  most  men,  a leader  in  the 
Times,  an  article  in  the  Quarterly , or  a fall  in 
the  money  market  is  of  far  more  importance 
than  any  love  affair  in  the  world,  unless  it 
happens  to  be  their  own. 

Why  should  I tell  him  T she  thought,  con- 
vinced that  he  noticed  the  anxiety  in  her 
eyes,  the  weariness  at  her  heart.  She  had 
passed  an  almost  Bleepless  night,  pondering 
over  the  affairs  of  these  young  people,  who 
never  thought  of  any  thing  beyond  their 
own  new-born  happiness.  And  she  had  per- 
plexed herself  with  wondering  whether  in 
consenting  to  this  engagement  she  was  real- 
ly doing  her  duty  by  her  girls,  who  had  no 
one  but  her,  and  whom  Bhe  w'as  so  tender  of, 
for  their  dead  father’s  sake.  But  what  good 
was  it  to  say  any  thing  f She  must  bear 
her  own  burden.  And  yet — 
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Robert  Roy  looked  at  her  with  his  kind, 
half-amused  smile. 

“ You  had  better  tell  me  all  about  it ; for, 
indeed,  I know  already.” 

“ What ! did  yon  guess  t” 

“ Perhaps.  But  Dalziel  came  to  my  room 
last  night  and  poured  out  every  thing.  He 
is  a candid  youth.  Well,  and  am  I to  con- 
gratulate T” 

Greatly  relieved,  Fortune  looked  up. 

“ That’s  right,”  he  said ; “ I like  to  see  you 
smile.  A minute  or  two  ago  you  seemed  as 
if  you  had  the  cares  of  all  the  world  on  your 
shoulders.  Now,  that  is  not  exactly  the 
truth.  Always  meet  the  truth  face  to  face, 
and  don’t  be  frightened  at  it.” 

Ah,  no ! If  she  had  had  that  strong  heart 
to  lean  on,  that  tender  hand  to  help  her 
through  the  world,  she  never  would  have 
been  “ frightened”  at  any  thing. 

“I  know  I am  very  foolish,”  she  said; 
“but  there  are  many  things  which  these 
children  of  mine  don’t  see,  and  I can’t  help 
seeiug.” 

“ Certainly ; they  are  young,  and  we  are 
— well,  never  mind.  Sit  down  here,  and  let 
you  and  me  talk  the  matter  quietly  over. 
On  the  whole,  are  you  glad  or  sorry  t” 

“Both,  I think.  David  is  able  to  take 
care  of  himself;  but  poor  little  Janetta — 
my  Janetta — what  if  he  should  bring  her 
to  poverty  T He  is  a little  reckless  about 
money,  and  has  only  a very  small  certain 
income.  Worse;  suppose  being  so  youug, 
he  should  by-and-by  get  tired  of  her,  and 
neglect  her,  and  break  her  heart  f” 

“ Or  twenty  other  things  whioh  may  hap- 
pen, or  may  not,  and  of  which  they  must 
take  the  chance,  like  their  neighbors.  You 
do  not  believe  very  much  in  men,  I see,  and 
perhaps  you  are  right.  We  are  a bad  lot — 
a bad  lot.  But  David  Dalziel  is  as  good  as 
most  of  us,  that  I can  assure  you.” 

Bhe  could  hardly  tell  whether  he  was  in 
jest  or  earnest;  but  this  was  certain,  he 
meant  to  cheer  and  comfort  her,  and  she 
took  the  comfort,  and  was  thankful. 

“ Now  to  the  point,”  continued  Mr.  Roy. 
“ You  feel  that,  in  a worldly  poiut  of  view, 
these  two  have  done  a very  foolish  thing, 
and  you  have  aided  and  abetted  them  in 
doing  it  f” 

“ Not  so,”  she  cried,  laughing ; “ I had  no 
idea  of  such  a thing  till  David  told  me  yes- 
terday morning  of  his  intentions.” 

“Yes,  and  he  explained  to  me  why  he 
told  you,  and  why  he  dared  not  wait  any 
longer.  He  blurts  out  every  thing,  the  fool- 
ish boy ! But  he  has  made  friends  with  me 
now.  They  do  seem  such  children,  do  they 
not,  compared  with  old  folks  like  you  and 
me.” 

What  was  it  in  the  tone  or  the  words 
whioh  made  her  feel  not  in  the  least  vexed, 
nor  once  attempt  to  rebut  the  charge  of 
being  “ old  I” 
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“ Fll  tell  you  what  it  is,”  said  Robert  Roy, 
with  one  of  his  sage  smiles,  “ you  mast  not 
go  and  vex  yourself  needlessly  about  trifles. 
We  should  not  judge  other  people  by  our- 
selves. Every  body  is  so  different.  Dalziel 
may  make  his  way  all  the  better  for  having 
that  pretty  creature  for  a wife,  not  but  what 
some  other  pretty  creature  might  soon  have 
done  just  as  well.  Very  few  men  have  te- 
nacity of  nature  enough,  if  they  can  not  get 
the  one  woman  they  love,  to  do  without 
any  other  to  the  end  of  their  days.  But 
don’t  be  distressing  yourself  about  your  girl. 
David  will  make  her  a very  good  husband. 
They  will  be  happy  enough,  even  though 
not  very  rich.” 

“ Does  that  matter  much  !” 

“ I used  to  think  so.  I had  so  sore  a les- 
son of  poverty  in  my  youth,  that  it  gave  me 
an  almost  morbid  terror  of  it,  not  for  my- 
self, but  for  any  woman  I cared  for.  Once 
I would  not  have  done  as  Dalziel  has  for 
the  world.  Now  I have  changed  my  mind. 
At  any  rate,  David  will  not  have  one  mis- 
fortune to  contend  with.  He  has  a thor- 
oughly good  opinion  of  himself,  poor  fellow ! 
He  will  not  suffer  from  that  horrible  self- 
distrust which  makes  some  men  let  them- 
selves drift  on  and  on  with  the  tide,  instead 
of  taking  the  rudder  into  their  own  hands 
and  steering  straight  on  — direct  for  the 
haven  where  they  would  be.  Oh,  that  I had 
doue  it !” 

He  spoke  passionately,  and  then  sat  si- 
lent. At  last,  muttering  something  about 
“ begging  her  pardon,”  and  “ taking  a liber- 
ty,” he  changed  the  conversation  into  an- 
other channel,  by  asking  whether  this  mar- 
riage, when  it  happened — which,  of  course, 
could  not  be  just  immediately — would  make 
any  difference  to  her  circumstances. 

Some  difference,  she  explained,  because 
the  girls  would  receive  their  little  fortunes 
whenever  they  came  of  age  or  married,  and 
the  sisters  would  not  like  to  be  parted ; 
besides,  Helen’s  money  would  help  the  es- 
tablishment. Probably,  whenever  David 
married,  he  would  take  them  both  away; 
indeed,  he  had  said  as  much. 

“ And  then  shall  you  stay  on  here  f” 

“ I may,  for  I have  a small  income  of  my 
own ; besides,  there  are  your  two  little  boys, 
and  I might  And  two  or  three  more.  But 
I do  not  trouble  myself  much  about  the  fu- 
ture. One  thing  is  certain,  I need  never 
work  as  hard  as  I have  done  all  my  life.” 

“ Have  you  worked  so  very  hard,  then,  my 
poor — ” 

He  left  the  sentence  unffnished ; his  hand, 
half  extended,  was  drawn  back,  for  the  three 
young  people  were  seen  coming  down  the 
garden,  followed  by  the  two  boys,  retumiug 
from  their  classes.  It  was  nearly  dinner- 
time, and  people  must  diue,  even  though  in 
love ; and  boys  must  be  kept  to  their  school 
work,  and  all  the  daily  duties  of  life  must 


be  doue.  Well,  perhaps,  for  many  of  us, 
that  such  should  be ! I think  it  was  as  well 
for  poor  Fortune  Williams. 

The  girls  had  come  in  wet  through,  with 
one  of  those  sudden  “ haars”  which  are  not 
uncommon  at  St.  Andrews  in  spring,  and  it 
seemed  likely  to  last  all  day.  Mr.  Roy  look- 
ed out  of  the  window  at  it  with  a slightly 
dolorous  air. 

“ I suppose  I am  rather  de  trop  here,  but 
really  I wish  you  would  not  turn  me  out. 
In  weather  like  this  our  hotel  coffee-room 
is  just  a trifle  dull,  isn’t  it,  Dalziel  T And, 
Miss  Williams,  your  parlor  looks  so  comfort- 
able. Will  you  let  me  stay  ?” 

He  made  the  request  with  a simplicity 
quite  pathetic.  One  of  the  most  lovable 
things  about  this  man — is  it  notin  all  men ? 
— was,  that  with  all  his  shrewdness  and 
cleverness,  and  his  having  been  knocked 
up  and  down  the  world  for  so  many  years, 
he  still  kept  a directness  and  simpleness  of 
character  almost  child-like. 

To  refuse  would  have  been  unkind,  impos- 
sible ; so  Miss  Williams  told  him  he  should 
certainly  stay  if  he  could  make  himself  com- 
fortable. And  to  that  end  she  soon  succeed- 
ed in  turning  off  her  two  turtle-doves  into 
a room  by  themselves,  for  the  use  of  which 
they  had  already  bargained,  in  order  to 
“ read  together,  and  improve  their  minds.” 
Meanwhile  she  and  Helen  tried  to  help  the 
two  little  boys  to  spend  a dull  holiday  in- 
doors— if  they  were  ever  dull  beside  Uncle 
Robert,  who  had  not  lost  his  old  influence 
with  boys,  and  to  those  boyB  was  already 
a father  in  all  but  the  name. 

Often  had  Fortune  watched  them,  sitting 
upon  his  chair,  hanging  about  him  as  he 
walked,  coming  to  him  for  sympathy  in 
every  thing.  Yes,  every  body  loved  him, 
for  there  was  such  an  amount  of  love  in  him 
toward  every  mortal  creature,  except — 

She  looked  at  him  and  his  boys,  then 
turned  away.  What  was  to  be  had  been, 
and  always  would  be.  That  which  we  Aght 
against  in  our  youth  as  being  human  will, 
human  error,  in  our  age  we  take  humbly, 
knowing  it  to  be  the  will  of  God. 

By-and-by  in  the  little  household  the  gas 
was  lighted,  the  curtains  drawn,  and  the  two 
lovers  fetched  in  for  tea,  to  behave  them- 
selves as  much  as  they  could  like  ordinary 
mortals,  in  general  society,  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  A very  pleasant  evening  it 
was,  spite  of  this  new  element ; which  was 
got  rid  of  as  much  as  possible  by  means 
of  the  window  recess,  where  Janetta  and 
David  encamped  composedly,  a little  aloof 
from  the  rest. 

“ I hope  they  don’t  mind  me,”  said  Mr. 
Roy,  casting  an  amused  glance  in  their 
direction,  and  then  adroitly  mancsuvriug 
with  the  back  of  his  chair  so  as  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  young  cou- 
ple’s felicity. 
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“Oh  no,  they  don't  mind  you  at  all,”  an- 
swered Helen,  always  affectionate,  if  not  al- 
ways wise.  “ Besides,  I dare  say  you  your- 
self were  young  once,  Mr.  Roy.” 

Evidently  Helen  had  no  idea  of  the  plans 
for  her  future  which  were  being  talked 
about  in  St.  Andrews.  Had  he  f No  one 
could  even  speculate  with  such  an  exceed- 
ingly reserved  person.  He  retired  behind 
his  newspaper,  and  said  not  a single  word. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  cloud  in  the 
atmosphere.  Every  body  was  used  to  Mr. 
Roy's  silence  in  company.  And  he  never 
troubled  any  body,  not  even  the  children, 
with  either  a gloomy  look  or  a harsh  word. 
He  was  so  comfortable  to  live  with,  so  un- 
failingly sweet  and  kind. 

Altogether  there  was  a strange  atmos- 
phere of  peace  in  the  cottage  that  evening, 
though  nobody  seemed  to  do  any  thing  or 
say  very  much.  Now  and  then  Mr.  Roy 
read  aloud  bits  out  of  his  endless  newspapers 
— he  had  a truly  masculine  nutnia  for  news- 
papers, and  used  to  draw  one  after  another 
out  of  his  pockets,  as  endless  as  a conjurer's 
pocket-handkerchiefs.  And  he  liked  to  share 
their  contents  with  any  body  that  would 
listen ; though  I am  afraid  nobody  did  listen 
much  to-night  except  Miss  Williams,  who  sat 
beside  him  at  her  sewing,  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  same  lamp.  And  between  his 
readings  he  often  turned  and  looked  at  her, 
her  bent  head,  her  smooth  soft  hair,  her  busy 
hands. 

Especially  after  one  sentence,  out  of  the 
“ Varieties”  of  some  Fife  newspaper.  He 
had  begun  to  read  it,  then  stopped  suddenly, 
but  finished  it.  It  consisted  only  of  a few 
words : “ 1 Young  love  is  passionate , old  love  is 
faithful ; but  the  very  tenderest  thing  tit  all  this 
world  is  a love  revived .'  That  is  true.” 

He  said  only  those  three  words,  in  a Very 
low,  quiet  voice,  but  Fortune  heard.  His 
look  she  did  not  see,  but  she  felt  it — even  as 
a person  long  kept  in  darkness  might  feel 
a sunbeam  strike  along  the  wall,  making  it 
seem  possible  that  there  might  be  somewhere 
in  the  earth  such  a thing  as  day. 

About  nine  p.m.  the  lovers  in  the  window 
recess  discovered  that  the  haar  was  all  gone, 
and  that  it  was  a most  beautiful  moonlight 
night ; full  moon,  the  very  night  they  had 
planned  to  go  in  a body  to  the  top  of  St 
Regulus  tower. 

“ I suppose  they  must,”  said  Mr.  Roy  to 
Miss  Williams;  adding,  “Let  the  young  folks 
make  the  most  of  their  youth ; it  never  will 
come  again.” 

“No.” 

“And  you  and  I must  go  too.  It  will  be 
more  comme  il  faut , as  people  say.” 

* So,  with  a half- regretful  look  at  the  cozy 
fire,  Mr.  Roy  marshaled  the  lively  party,  Ja- 
netta and  David,  Helen  and  the  two  boys ; 
engaging  to  get  them  the  key  of  that  silent 
garden  of  graves  over  which  St.  Regulus 


tower  keeps  stately  watch.  How  beautiful 
it  looked,  with  the  clear  sky  shining  through 
its  open  arch,  and  the  brilliant  moonlight, 
bright  as  day  almost,  but  softer;  flooding  ev- 
ery alley  of  that  peaceful  spot ! It  quieted 
even  the  noisy  party  who  were  bent  on  cliinb- 
iug  the  tower,  to  catch  a view,  such  as  is 
rarely  equaled,  of  the  picturesque  old  city 
and  its  beautiful  bay. 

“A  ‘comfortable  place  to  sleep  in,'  as  some 
one  once  said  to  me  in  a Melbourne  church- 
yard. But  * east  or  west,  home  is  best.' 

I think,  Bob,  I shall  leave  it  in  my  will  that 
you  are  to  bury  me  at  St.  Andrews.” 

“Nonsense,  Uncle  Robert!  You  are  not 
to  talk  of  dying.  And  you  are  to  come  with 
us  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  Miss  Will- 
iams, will  you  come  too  ?” 

“No,  I think  she  had  better  not,”  said 
Uncle  Robert,  decisively.  “ She  will  stay 
here,  and  I will  keep  her  company.” 

So  the  young  people  all  vanished  up  the 
tower,  and  the  two  elders  walked  silently 
side  by  side  by  the  quiet  graves — by  the 
hearts  which  had  ceased  beating,  the  hands 
which,  however  close  they  lay,  would  never 
clasp  one  another  any  mote. 

“ Yes,  St.  Andrews  is  a pleasant  place,” 
said  Robert  Roy  at  last.  “ I spoke  in  jest, 
but  I meant  in  earnest;  I have  no  wish  to 
leave  it  again.  And  you,”  he  added,  seeing 
that  she  answered  nothing — “what  plans 
have  youf  Shall  you  stay  on  at  the  cot- 
tage till  these  young  people  are  married  f ” 

“ Most  likely.  We  are  all  fond  of  the  lit- 
tle house.” 

“ No  wonder.  They  say  a wandering  life 
after  a certain  number  of  years  unsettles  a 
man  forever ; he  rests  nowhere,  but  goes  on 
wandering  to  the  end.  But  I feel  just  the 
contrary.  I think  I shall  stay  permanently 
at  St.  Andrews.  You  will  let  me  come  about 
your  cottage, * like  a tame  cat,’  as  that  fool- 
ish fellow  owned  he  had  called  me — will  you 
not  T” 

“ Certainly.” 

But  at  the  same  time  she  felt  there  was  a 
strain  beyond  which  she  could  not  bear.  To 
be  so  near,  yet  so  far;  so  much  to  him,  and 
yet  so  little.  Shd  was  conscious  of  a wild 
desire  to  run  away  somewhere— run  away 
and  escape  it  all ; of  a louging  to  be  dead 
and  buried,  deep  in  the  sea,  up  away  among 
the  stars. 

“Will  those  young  people  be  very  long, 
do  you  think  V ' 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  turned  to 
look  at  her,  and  saw  that  she  was  deadly 
pale,  and  shivering  from  head  to  foot. 

“This  will  never  do.  You  must  ‘ come 
under  my  plaidie,'  as  the  children  say,  and 
I will  take  you  home  at  once.  Boys!”  he 
called  out  to  the  figures  now  appearing  like 
jackdaws  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  “ we  are 
going  straight  home.  Follow  as  soon  as 
you  like.  Yes,  it  must  be  so,”  he  answered 
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to  the  slight  resistance  she  made.  “They 
must  all  take  care  of  themselves.  I mean 
to  take  care  of  you.” 

Which  he  did,  wrapping  her  well  in  the 
half  of  his  plaid,  drawing  her  hand  under 
his  arm  and  holding  it  there — holding  it 
close  and  warm  at  his  heart  all  the  way 
along  the  Scores  and  across  the  Links, 
scarcely  speaking  a single  word  until  they 
reached  the  garden  gate.  Even  there  he 
held  it  still. 

“ I see  your  girls  coming,  so  I shall  leave 
you.  You  are  warm  now,  are  you  not  f” 

“ Quite  warm.” 

“ Good-night,  then.  Stay.  Tell  me” — he 
spoke  rapidly,  and  with  much  agitation — 
“tell  me  just  one  thing,  and  I will  never 
trouble  you  again.  Why  did  you  not  an- 
swer a letter  I wrote  to  you  seventeen  years 
ago!” 

“ I never  got  any  letter.  I never  had  one 
word  from  you  after  the  Sunday  you  bade 
me  good-by,  promising  to  write.” 

“And  I did  write,”  cried  he,  passionately. 
“ I posted  it  with  my  own  hands.  You  should 
have  got  it  on  the  Tuesday  morning.” 

She  leaned  against  the  laurel  bush,  that 
fatal  laurel  bush,  and  in  a few  breathless 
words  told  him  what  David  had  said  about 
the  hidden  letter. 

“ It  must  have  been  my  letter.  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  this  before  f” 

“ How  could  If  I never  knew  you  had 
written.  You  never  said  a word.  In  all 
these  years  you  have  never  said  a single 
word.” 

Bitterly,  bitterly,  he  turned  away.  The 
groan  that  escaped  him — a man’s  groan  over 
his  lost  life — lost,  not  wholly  through  fate 
alone — was  such  as  she,  the  woman  whose 
portion  had  been  sorrow,  passive  sorrow 
only,  never  forgot  in  all  her  days. 

“Don’t  mind  it,”  she  whispered — “don’t 
mind  it.  It  is  so  long  past  now.” 

He  made  no  immediate  answer,  then  said, 

“ Have  you  no  idea  what  was  in  the  let- 
ter!” 

“No.” 

“It  was  to  ask  you  a question,  which  I 
had  determined  not  to  ask  just  then,  but  I 
changed  my  mind.  The  answer,  I told  you, 
I should  wait  for  in  Edinburgh  seven  days ; 
after  that,  I should  conolude  you  meant  No, 
and  sail.  No  answer  came,  and  I sailed.” 

He  was  silent.  So  was  she.  A sense  of 
cruel  fatality  came  over  her.  Alas!  those 
lost  years,  that  might  have  been  such  hap- 
py years ! At  length  she  said,  faintly,  “ For- 
get it.  It  was  not  your  fault.” 

“ It  was  my  fault.  If  not  mine,  you  were 
still  yourself — I ought  never  to  have  let  you 
go.  I ought  to  have  asked  again ; to  have 
sought  through  the  whole  world  till  I found 
you  again.  And  now  that  I have  found 
you — ” 

“Hush ! the  girls  are  here.” 


They  came  along  laughing,  that  merry 
group — with  whom  .life  was  at  its  spring 
— who  had  lost  nothing,  knew  not  what  it 
was  to  lose ! 

“Good -night,”  said  Mr.  Roy,  hastily. 
“ But — to-morrow  morning  f ” 

“Yes.” 

“ There  never  is  night  to  which  comes  no 
morn,”  says  the  proverb.  Which  is  not  al- 
ways true,  at  least  as  to  this  world ; but  it 
is  true  sometimes. 

That  April  morning  Fortune  Williams  rose 
with  a sense  of  strange  solemnity — neither 
sorrow  nor  joy.  Both  had  gone  by ; but  they 
had  left  behind  them  a deep  peace. 

After  her  young  people  had  walked  them- 
selves off,  which  they  did  immediately  after 
breakfast,  she  attended  to  all  her  household 
duties,  neither  few  nor  small,  and  then  sat 
down  with  her  needle- work  beside  the  open 
window.  It  was  a lovely  day;  the  birds 
were  singing,  the  leaves  budding,  a few  ear- 
ly flowers  making  all  the  air  to  smell  like 
spring.  And  she — with  her  it  was  autumn 
now.  She  knew  it,  but  still  she  did  not 
grieve. 

Presently,  walking  down  the  garden  walk, 
almost  with  the  same  Arm  step  of  years  ago 
— how  well  she  remembered  it! — Robert 
Roy  came;  but  it  was  still  a few  miuutes 
before  she  could  go  into  the  little  parlor  to 
meet  him.  At  last  she  did,  entering  softly, 
her  hand  extended  as  usual.  He  took  it, 
also  as  usual,  and  then  looked  down  into  her 
face,  as  he  had  done  that  Sunday.  “ Do  you 
remember  this  f I have  kept  it  for  seven- 
teen years.” 

It  Was  her  mother’s  ring.  She  looked  up 
with  a dumb  inquiry. 

“ My  love,  did  you  think  I did  not  love 
you  f — you  always,  and  only  you  f” 

So  saying,  he  opened  his  arms ; she  felt 
them  close  round  her,  just  as  in  her  dream. 
Only  they  were  warm,  living  arms ; and  it 
was  this  world,  not  the  next.  All  those  sev- 
enteen bitter  years  seemed  swept  away,  anni- 
hilated in  a moment ; she  laid  her  head  on  his 
shoulder  and  wept  out  her  happy  heart  there. 

The  little  world  of  St.  Andrews  was  very 
much  astonished  when  it  learned  that  Mr. 
Roy  was  going  to  marry,  not  one  of  the  pret- 
ty Misses  Moseley,  but  their  friend  and  for- 
mer governess,  a lady,  not  by  any  means 
young,  and  remarkable  for  nothing  except 
great  sweetness  and  good  sense,  which  made 
every  body  respect  and  like  her;  though 
nobody  was  much  excited  concerning  her. 
Now  people  had  been  excited  about  Mr.  Roy, 
and  some  were  rather  sorry  for  him ; thought 
perhaps  he  had  been  taken  in,  till  some  story 
got  wind  of  its  having  been  an  “old  attach- 
ment,” which  interested  them  of  course ; still, 
the  good  folks  were  half  angry  with  him. 
To  go  and  marry  afl  old  maid  when  he  might 
have  had  his  choice  of  half  a dozen  young 
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ones ! when,  with  his  fortune  and  character, 
he  might,  as  people  say — as  they  had  said  of 
that  other  good  man, Mr. Moseley — “have 
married  any  body !" 

They  forgot  that  Mr.  Roy  happened  to  be 
one  of  those  men  who  have  no  particular 
desire  to  marry  " any  body ;"  to  whom  the 
woman,  whether  found  early  or  late — alas ! 
in  this  case  found  early  and  won  late — is 
the  one  woman  in  the  world  forever.  Poor 
Fortune — rich  Fortune!  she  need  not  be 
afraid  of  her  fading  cheek,  her  silvering 
hair ; he  would  never  see  either.  The  things 
he  loved  her  for  were  quite  apart  from  any 
thing  that  youth  could  either  give  or  take 
away.  As  he  said  once,  when  she  lamented 
hers,  “ Never  mind,  let  it  go.  You  will  al- 
ways be  yourself — and  mine." 

This  was  enough.  He  loved  her.  He  had 
always  loved  her : she  had  no  fear  but  that 
he  would  love  her  faithfully  to  the  end. 

Theirs  was  a very  quiet  wedding,  and  a 
speedy  one.  “ Why  should  they  wait  t they 
had  waited  too  long  already,"  he  said,  with 
some  bitterness.  But  she  felt  none.  With 
her  all  was  peace. 

Mr.  Roy  did  another  very  foolish  thing, 
which  I can  not  conscientiously  recommend 
to  any  middle-aged  bachelor.  Besides  mar- 
rying his  wife,  he  married  her  whole  family. 
There  was  no  other  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  neither  of  them  was  inolined  to 
be  content  with  happiness,  leaving  duty 
unfulfilled.  So  he  took  the  largest  house 
in  St.  Andrews,  and  brought  to  it  Janetta 
and  Helen,  till  David  Dalziel  could  claim 
them;  likewise  his  own  two  orphan  boys, 
until  they  went  to  Oxford ; for  he  meant  to 
send  them  there,  and  bring  them  up  in  ev- 
ery way  like  his  own  sons. 

Meantime,  it  was  rather  a heterogeneous 
family ; but  the  two  heads  of  *it  bore  their 
burden  with  great  equanimity,  nay,  cheerful- 
ness ; saying  sometimes,  with  a smile  which 
had  the  faintest  shadow  of  pathos  in  it, 
“ that  they  liked  to  have  young  life  about 
them." 

And  by  degrees  they  grew  younger  them- 
selves; less  of  the  old  bachelor  and  old 
maid,  and  more  of  the  happy  middle-aged 
couple  to  whom  Heaven  gave,  in  their  de- 
cline, a St.  Martin’s  summer  almost  as  sweet 
as  spring.  They  were  both  too  wise  to  poi- 
son the  present  by  regretting  the  past — a 
past  which,  if  not  wholly,  was  partly,  at 


least,  owing  to  that  strange  fatality  which 
governs  so  many  lives,  only  some  have  the 
will  to  conquer  it,  others  not.  And  there 
are  two  sides  to  every  thing : Robert  Roy, 
who  alone  knew  how  hard  his  own  life  had 
been,  sometimes  felt  a stern  joy  in  thinking 
no  one  had  shared  it. 

Still,  for  a long  time  there  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  that  strong,  gentle  heart  of  his  a 
kind  of  remorseful  tenderness,  which  show- 
ed itself  in  heaping  his  wife  with  every 
luxury  that  his  wealth  could  bring ; better 
than  all,  in  surrounding  her  with  that  un- 
ceasing care  which  love  alone  teacbes,  nev- 
er allowing  the  wind  to  blow  on  her  too 
roughly — his  “ poor  lamb,"  as  he  sometimes 
called  her,  who  had  suffered  so  much. 

They  are  sure,  humanly  speaking,  to  “ live 
very  happy  to  the  end  of  their  days."  And 
I almost  fancy  sometimes,  if  I were  to  go  to 
St.  Andrews,  as  I hope  to  do  many  a time, 
for  I am  as  fond  of  the  Aged  City  as  they 
are,  that  I should  see  those  two,  made  one 
at  last  after  all  those  cruel  divided  years, 
wandering  together  along  the  sunshiny 
sands,  or  standing  to  watch  the  gay  golfing 
parties ; nay,  I am  not  sure  that  Robert  Roy 
would  not  be  visible  sometimes  in  his  red 
coat,  club  in  hand,  crossing  the  Links,  a vic- 
tim to  the  universal  insanity  of  St.  Andrews, 
yet  enjoying  himself,  as  golfers  always  seem 
to  do,  with  the  enjoyment  of  a very  boy. 

She  is  not  a girl,  far  from  it;  but  there 
will  be  a girlish  sweetness  in  her  faded  face 
till  its  last  smile.  And  to  see  her  sitting 
beside  her  husband  on  the  green  slopes  of 
the  pretty  garden — knitting,  perhaps,  while 
he  reads  his  eternal  newspapers — is  a per- 
fect picture.  They  do  not  talk  very  much ; 
indeed,  they  were  neither  of  them  ever  great 
talkers.  But  each  knows  the  other  is  close 
at  hand,  ready  for  any  needful  word,  and 
always  ready  with  that  silent  sympathy 
which  is  so  mysterious  a thing,  the  rarest 
thing  to  find  in  all  human  lives.  These 
have  found  it,  and  are  satisfied.  And  day 
by  day  truer  grows  the  truth  of  that  sen- 
tence which  Mrs.  Roy  once  discovered  in 
her  husband’s  pocket-book,  cut  out  of  a 
newspaper — she  read  and  replaced  it  with- 
out a word,  but  with  something  between  a 
smile  and  a tear — u Young  love  is  passionate, 
old  love  is  faithful;  hut  the  very  tenderest  thing 
in  all  this  world  is  a love  revived .” 

THE  END. 


COMING. 

Lend  me  thy  lance,  0 gracious  Moon, 
That  I may  cleave  the  dark; 

Sing  softer,  Wind,  or  hush  thy  tune ; 
0 laughing  River,  hark ! 

For  I have  lost  my  heart,  alas ! 

And  know  that  it  is  near. 

0 tangled  vine  leaves,  let  him  pass ! 
He  comes,  my  Dear ! my  Dear ! 
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MISSION  endeavor: 

“XT  has  been  clearly  proved,  Richard 
I Herndon,  that  yon  have  shed  the  blood 
of  this  man,  your  comrade  and  friend.  The 
Bible  saith,  1 Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.’  ” 

A dark  October  evening  in  the  Northwest ; 
a circle  of  Indians  seated  on  the  ground; 
an  inner  circle  of  white  men,  also  seated ; a 
shrouded  something  laid  out  in  the  centre 
of  the  inclosed  space ; and  the  tall  form  of 
the  elder  confronting  the  accused,  they  two 
the  only  standing  figures.  A large  Bible 
lay  on  a table.  Behind  it  a knot  of  women 
knelt,  clinging  together  as  if  in  horror  or 
grief.  One  sat  a little  apart,  and  soothed 
a slight  young  girl  who  with  hidden  face 
lay  in  her  arms,  trembling.  The  glare  of 
two  log  fires  outside  the  circle  shone  on  the 
dusky  figures  of  the  Indians,  the  intent  faces 
of  the  white  men,  all  close  shaved,  thin,  and 
grave,  and  in  the  foreground  on  the  white 
hair  and  piercing  eyes  of  the  elder  and  the 
stalwart  outline  of  the  accused.  It  left  in 
shadow  the  group  of  women,  the  shrouded 
thing  on  the  ground,  the  log  walls  of  the 
Mission  building  behind,  and  the  aisles  of 
the  pine  forest  stretching  away  in  every  di- 
rection, like  spokes  of  a dark  wheel  around 
the  hub — this  little  poiilt  of  human  life  and 
human  interests  in  the  solitude  of  the  great 
forest  and  the  night. 

Endeavor  Mission  to  the  Indians  owed 
its  existence  to  the  iron  faith  and  will  of 
Ephraim  Danvers.  This  old  man  had  gath- 
ered to  himself,  by  means  of  letters  and 
written  placards  posted  on  trees  where 
horses  stopped  to  breathe  while  going  up 
long  hills,  men  of  like  natures  from  all  New 
England.  These  had  he  bound  with  a vow 
of  brotherhood,  and  had  then  journeyed  with 
them  westward  across  the  cool  dark  lakes, 
into  the  gateway  of  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie, 
and  out  again  and  along  the  wild  metal- 
ribbed  shores  of  Superior,  to  this  far  point, 
where  he  had  made  a lodge,  and  raised  the 
standard  of  God  in  the  wilderness  for  the 
saving  of  souls — the  souls  of  the  red  men, 
pagans  in  the  land,  inconvenient  and  neg- 
lected heathen,  spewed  out  and  left  to  them- 
selves, while  missionaries  journeyed  over 
oceans  to  far  countries  preaching  salvation, 
forgetting  those  of  their  own  households 
outside  their  own  door.  Endeavor  Mission 
had  lived  its  precarious  life  here  for  two 
long  years.  The  brethren  had  worked  faith- 
fully. They  learned  the  Chippewa  tongue ; 
they  taught  the  dusky  boys ; they  lived  in 
careful  peace  with  the  braves, iBho  wing  them 
by  example  and  instruction  the  white  man’s 
methods  of  sowing  and  reaping ; and  they 
prayed  with  them  and  for  them  three  times 
each  day,  and  talked  to  them  of  God,  the 
great  Father,  and  of  His  written  laws.  With 
all  this  they  lived  sparingly,  and  toiled,  as 


only  the  old  Puritan  obstinacy  can  toil,  in 
a hard  and  constant  contest  with  the  forest 
and  the  soil  for  bare  food  and  life.  The 
sisters  made  friends  with  the  gentle-eyed 
squaws,  and  did  good  work  among  them; 
for  there  were  eight  white  women  at  the 
mission,  all  wives  of  brethren  save  two — 
Miriam,  a teacher,  and  fair  little  Ruth,  the 
elder’s  daughter. 

Endeavor  stood  alone ; it  owed  allegiance 
to  no  one.  Whatever  feeble  connection  it 
had  had  with  the  weak,  struggling  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Missions  was  long  since  broken ; 
too  vast  a wilderness  of  forest  and  water 
lay  between.  It  was  one  of  the  many  out- 
comes of  that  deep,  silent  religious  enthu- 
siasm of  New  England  which  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  century  manifested  itself  in  so 
many  ways.  Of  a like  spirit  in  another 
age  were  the  martyrs  made.  Into  this  life 
of  the  mission  two  strangers  had  drifted — 
Richard  Herndon,  the  accused,  and  Edward 
Brown,  once  his  friend,  now  his  shrouded 
victim.  This  day  the  brethren  had  found 
the  slain  body  in  the  wood,  and  borne  it 
homeward  silently.  They  had  then  return- 
ed to  seek  for  the  slayer,  and  found  him 
coming  in  of  his  own  accord. 

“ 1 Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed,’”  said  the  elder. 
“Richard  Herndon,  what  have  you  to  say 
in  defense  f” 

“ Defense ?”  said  Herndon.  “But  I tell 
you  there  is  no  need  of  defense.  He  aimed 
at  me  before  I aimed  at  him.  His  bullet  is 
deep  in  some  tree  out  there,  I suppose.  Mine 
was  truer.  It  was  all  chance.” 

“There  is  no  chance,”  said  the  elder, 
gravely. 

“ But  we  were  both  drunk,  old  man.” 

“Was  it  chance,  too,  that  made  you 
drink?” 

“ Of  course  it  was.  We  had  been  hunt- 
ing all  night  in  the  rain,  and  were  wet  and 
tired.  We  took  a little,  and  took  too  much, 
and  fell  to  quarreling — a thing  that  might 
happen  to  any  man.” 

“ No,  not  to  any  man,  Richard  Herndon. 
Such  excuses  avail  you  not.  Patiently  have 
we  weighed  the  evidence  for  this  full  hour 
past.  There  remains  no  door  of  escape  for 
you.  The  penalty  of  your  crime  is  death.” 

“ Death  I”  cried  the  accused,  starting  for- 
ward. “You  dare  to  take  to  yourself  the 
office  of  judge?  Unbind  me!  You  have 
taken  away  my  arms ; you  are  forty  to  my 
one.  Unbind  me !” 

“ Brethren,  unbind  him  not,”  said  the  eld- 
er ; “ he  is  but  one,  yet  is  his  strength  great. 
Richard  Herndon,  I have  somewhat  to  say 
to  thee.” 

“And  so  have  I somewhat  to  say  to  you,* 
old  fanatic.  Who  are  you  that  you  take  to 
yourself  legal  powers  in  this  way?  By 
what  authority  do  you  pass  sentence  upon 
me?” 
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“ By  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  poor  sin- 
ner.” . • 

“I  acknowledge  it  not,” cried  Herndon, 
hotly. 

The  faces  of  the  brethren  grew  stem ; a 
trace  of  compassion  visible  in  one  or  two 
vanished : blasphemy  was  the  unpardonable 
sin. 

“ Young  man,”  said  the  elder,  “ you  came 
into  our  borders  three  months  ago,  you  and 
your  friend,  and  you  have  dwelt  voluntarily 
with  us  for  these  many  days.  We  asked 
you  not  to  remain,  yet  we  gave  you  of  our 
substance,  and  slackened  not  to  provide  you 
daily  with  all  things  needful.  It  was  not 
that  we  loved  you ; your  life,  your  aims, 
were  different  from  ours.  Yet  we  suffered 
you  for  hospitality’s  sake,  all  of  us  being,  as 
it  were,  in  the  power  of  the  wilderness,  with 
the  hand  of  the  cold  and  of  famine  and  of 
death  by  violence  ever  over  us.  Then  came 
the  time  when  you  took  the  entrance  vow 
of  our  society  upon  you.  You  sought  me 
by  night,  and  asked  to  be  admitted  as  a 
preparing  member.  This  was  your  own 
doing ; no  one  urged  you  to  take  the  vow. 
No  influence  was  cast  around  you  to  draw 
you  to  our  work  or  to  our  life.” 

“ Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  I”  said  Hern- 
don, surlily. 

The  light  of  the  fire  fell  on  his  face  as  he 
changed  his  position ; his  hands  were  bound 
behind  hirp,  his  brown  beard  flowed  over  his 
broad  chest,  his  short,  crisp  hair,  bronzed 
features,  and  angry  eyes  were  full  of  strong 
life.  He  was  like  a ruddy  Samson  among 
those  lean,  wiry  New  England  men;  and 
he  too  had  fallen  into  danger  through  love 
of  a woman — a pure,  innocent,  pious  little 
Delilah,  who  prayed  for  him  three  times  ev- 
ery day,  and  whose  soft  pleading  had  drawn 
him  on  into  this  vow  of  membership,  which 
he  meant  fo  break  some  time,  but  which 
now  encircled  him  with  an  iron  grasp.  Curs- 
ing his  folly  at  having  put  himself  into  the 
power  of  these  stem  visionaries,  yet  still 
strongly  moved  by  the  affection  he  felt  for 
the  little  maiden,  Herndon,  for  the  first  time, 
shot  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows  one 
glance  toward  the  group  of  women.  He 
could  not  see  Ruth,  her  face  was  hidden ; 
but  over  the  girl’s  quivering  shoulder  the 
eye  of  Miriam  met  his,  and  held  it,  saying, 
with  all  the  power  of  strongest  will,  “ Thou 
shalt  not  betray  her.”  He  turned  his  face 
away  instantly,  doubly  angered  by  that 
look,  which  judged  him  in  advance,  as  it 
were,  and  found  in  him  a possibility  of  be- 
trayal. “ When,  Heaven  knows,”  he  said  to 
himself,  “I'd  let  them  hang  me  ten  times 
over  first!”  He  would  have  liked  to  go 
4 across  and  take  that  woman  by  the  throat 
for  daring  to  suspect  him — that  woman, 
that  Miriam,  with  her  steel-colored,  unwa- 
vering eyes.  All  this  passed  in  a breath. 
The  elder,  stem  old  Puritan,  with  his  be-  I 


lief  founded  on  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  its 
laws  rather  than  on  the  Gospel,  never  once 
dreamed  that  his  daughter  might  have  a 
heart  in  spite  even  of  her  training  and  of 
herself.  He  could  never  have  comprehend- 
ed that  she  loved  this  stranger,  and  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  the  man’s  long  stay  among 
them,  and  of  his  preparatory  vow.  He  had 
thought  at  times  vaguely  that  perhaps  she 
would  marry  one  of  the  brethren  by-and-by ; 
at  present  she  was  still  a child. 

“No  influence  was  used,  Richard  Hem- 
don  ; you  chose  to  enter  our  society  of  your 
own  accord : you  are  one  of  us.  Bound  by 
your  vow,  I have  authority  over  you  as  over 
all  the  brethren.  I hold  also  such  legal 
powers  as  I could  obtain  from  the  govern- 
ment on  coming  here.  I possess  the  dele- 
gated authority  of  the  Word  of  God.  You 
have  slain  a fellow-creature ; it  is  the  great- 
est crime  the  human  hand  can  commit.  We 
can  not  let  you  go.  For  our  own  sake,  and 
for  the  sake  of  these  listening  red  men,  we 
must,  as  an  example,  execute  the  sentence  of 
death  upon  you.  Prepare,  therefore,  to  die !” 

“ But  I will  not  die,”  said  Herndon,  hotly. 
“ Let  me  see  the  man  who  will  dare  come 
near  me.” 

“ We  outnumber  you,  young  man.” 

“ Cowards,  all  of  you,”  cried  the  prisoner, 
looking  around  the  circle  with  fierce,  scorn- 
ful gaze.  “ Not  a man  dare  meet  me  on  a 
fair  field.  Come,  unbind  me ; I can  easily 
fight  you  all,  for  you  are  all  cowards.” 

Which  was  not  true.  Those  quiet  New 
Englanders  had  a deep  staying  power  of 
their  own,  which  could  go  beyond  mere  fiery 
blood  and  muscle.  There  was  not  one  of 
them  who  could  not  have  died  at  the  stake 
calmly,  with  a smile  on  his  lips,  counting 
the  breath  of  the  flame  as  the  first  airs  from 
paradise. 

The  elder  now  turned  to  the  Indians,  and 
explained  to  them  in  their  own  tongue  this 
man’s  crime  and  its  impending  punishment. 
“ Human  blood  can  not  be  lightly  shed,  my 
brethren.  The  Great  Spirit  commands  that 
the  murderer  shall  be  put  to  death.  Hear  the 
words  of  the  Holy  Bible.”  And  then  he  read 
again  that  ancient  verse,  which  has  come 
down  on  the  stream  of  Time  from  unwritten 
ages,  the  guard  around  our  mysterious  gift 
of  human  life.  The  Indians  listened,  their 
deepest  immobility  assumed  for  the  dignity 
of  the  white  man’s  evening  council.  They 
assented  to  the  elder’s  speech,  and  one  of 
them  arose  and  offered  to  sing  the  death- 
song  for  the  oriminal. 

“The  white  brethren  will  sing  it,”  said 
the  elder. 

Herndon  chafed  against  his  bonds.  “To 
die  like  a dog !”  he  said  to  himself. 

The  elder  took  his  seat,  and  laid  the  Bible 
, open  before  him.  “ Do  you  see  any  reason, 

I brethren,  why  sentence  should  not  be  pro- 
I nounced  upon  this  person  f”  he  asked. 
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The  oldest  brother,  as  spokesman,  arose 
and  answered  him,  “ We  see  no  reason.’7 

“ He  is  guilty  of  murder  ?” 

“He  is.'7 

“ He  is  worthy  of  death  f 77 

“ Yes.77 

“ Richard  Herndon,  I now  give  you  a last 
opportunity  to  speak.  If  you  have  any  words 
to  say,  say  them  now ; hereafter  hold  your 
peace.77 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  folded  his 
arms,  and  waited.  The  accused  stood  alone 
in  the  centre  of  the  circle.  There  was  a si- 
lence. Some  one  heaped  light  branches  upon 
the  fire;  a brighter  glare  lit  up  the  circle 
of  gazing  faces  round  about  the  criminal. 
He  had  regained  his  composure ; he  spoke 
calmly.  “I  protest  against  all  these  pro- 
ceedings,77 he  said ; “ they  are  irregular  and 
illegal.  You  have  no  authority  to  put  me  to 
death,  even  if  I was  guilty  of  murder,  in- 
stead of  being  by  chance  the  survivor  of  a 
drunken  quarrel.  You  are  surprised  to  hear 
me  speak  thus?  In  this  language?  You  have 
thought  me  a rough  Western  hunter  ? You 
are  mistaken.  Good  blood  flows  in  my  veins 
—of  a better  quality  than  yours.  Inquiry 
will  certainly  be  made  for  me,  and,  as  sure 
as  the  sun  rises,  your  turn  will  come ; my 
blood  will  be  required  at  your  hands.  So 
much  for  you.  Now  for  myself.  I did  not 
commit  willful  murder.  Every  border  man 
goes  through  hundreds  of  just  such  quarrels 
as  ours  of  yesterday.  He  expects  them,  and 
bears  no  malice  if  he  is  the  one  to  fall.  Ned 
was  a chance  companion,  not  a friend ; but 
he  was  a good  fellow  in  his  way.  He  would 
be  the  first  to  cut  these  cords  if  he  could 
come  to  life  again.  Dead,  I call  upon  him 
to  speak  against  me  if  he  will.77  And,  with 
a sudden  movement,  Herndon,  his  hands  be- 
ing tied  behind  him,  stooped  and  drew  away 
the  blanket  from  the  shrouded  form  with 
his  strong  teeth. 

It  was  a dramatic  action.  The  New  En- 
gland men  leaned  forward,  almost  expecting 
to  see  fresh  blood  flow  from  the  wound,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  superstition.  But  the 
dead  man  did  not  accuse  his  friend ; no  blood 
appeared ; neither  was  there  a look  of  an- 
guish on  the  face.  He  seemed  to  be  peace- 
fully sleeping.  (No  one  there  knew,  or  could 
know,  that  the  poor  follow  was  almost  glad 
to  die,  and  be  out  of  it  all — out  of  this  weary, 
bewildered  life,  where  a series  of  fatalities 
had  seemed  to  trip  him  up  ever  since  he  was 
born ; for,  deny  it  as  we  may,  some  men  are 
the  foot-balls  of  Fate  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.) 

The  living  man  stood  there  by  the  dead, 
his  head  ereot,  his  eyes  defiant.  He  was  a 
splendid  specimen  of  manhood.  It  almost 
seemed  as  though  no  law  could  be  right 
which  should  slay  him.  A murmur  of  voices 
had  arisen ; the  brethren  spoke  to  each  oth- 
er in  low  voices. 


But  the  old  man  remained  unmoved.  He 
said  of  a man,  “ He  is  large,77  or  “ He  is  small 
beauty  and  strength,  for  themselves  alone, 
touched  him  not.  “Your  threats  do  not 
trouble  us,  Richard  Herndon,77  he  said,  hush- 
ing the  murmured  voices  with  a grave  gest- 
ure. “Your  friends  may  come  here  after 
you  if  they  will;  they  will  find  no  wrong- 
doing. I hold,  as  I told  you,  legal  powers. 
But  it  is  not  by  those  powers  that  I now 
pronounce  sentence  upon  you.  No ; it  is  toy 
the  law  of  Jehovah,  the  Almighty  God.  X 
can  not  show  you  mercy,  Richard  Herndon, 
on  account  of  these  Indians,  who  are  still 
very  near  to  savagery,  and  who  need  this  les- 
son of  the  white  man’s  justice.  But  I would, 
not  if  I could.  Wert  thou  my  own  son,  I 
should  not  hesitate ; nay,  I wish  that  thou 
wert  my  son  indeed,  that  this  painful  duty 
might  be  also  a sacrifice  on  my  part,  mid 
that  a father’s  prayers  might  avail,  perhaps, 
to  soften  thee  ere  death.  Richard  Herndon, 
to-night  thou  must  die.77 

But  Ruth  sprang  from  Miriam’s  arms,  and 
knelt  at  the  elder’s  feet.  “Not  to-night, 
father,”  she  cried ; “ oh,  not  to-night  I Do 
not  be  so  cruel.” 

The  women  gathered  around  her  and  tried 
to  soothe  her  pitiful  sobbing.  “It  is  too 
hard  a thing  for  little  Ruth,”  they  said; 

“ she  is  so  tender-hearted.” 

“Bear  her  away,”  said  the  elder.  “Go 
with  the  good  sisters,  my  daughter.  But 
pray  for  this  man,  if  you  will,  as  oft  as  you 
please ; he  needs  all  your  prayers.  It  may 
be  that  God  will  hearken  unto  your  voice. 
You  have  never  known  what  sin  was,  my 
child;  no  wonder  that  it  is  so  horrible  to 
you.” 

But  Ruth  tore  herself  from  the  sisters, 
and  came  back  to  her  father’s  feet  “ Oh, 
spare  him,  father,  spare  him — for  my  sake  l 
Let  me  be  slain  in  his  place !” 

“ Poor  lamb,  who  offerest  thyself  for  the 
sacrifice!  Thou  knowest  not  what  thou 
sayest,  Ruth.” 

“ For  my  sake,  father — my  sake  I77 

“Nay,  were  he  my  own  son,  as  I said  be- 
fore, I would  not  spare  .him,  either  for  my 
sake  or  yours.  And  I would  curse  with  a 
father’s  curse  the  child  who  dared  interfere 
with  my  sentence.” 

The  old  man’s  voice  had  grown  terrible ; 
his  eyes  flashed;  he  was  not  thinking  of 
poor  little  Ruth  then.  Perhaps  he  was 
thinking  of  some  dark  event  of  his  own 
past  which  had  made  him  what  he  was. 

Ruth  quailed  and  sank  before  him  to  the 
ground.  The  pitying  sisters  raised  her  in 
their  arms.  But,  ere  they  could  bear  her 
away,  the  grave  Miriam  came  forward. 

“ Ruth,”  she  said,  gently,  taking  her  hAnd,  * 
“ stand  down  on  your  feet  one  moment,  my 
child.”  The  girl  obeyed.  “If  you  have 
any  thing  to  say  to  Herndon,  now,  Ruth, 
now,  now , for  the  last  time,  Ruth ; your  fa- 
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ther  can  not  restrain  yon,”  she  whispered ; 
at  the  same  time  she  led  the  young  girl 
swiftly  across  the  small  inclosed  space  un- 
til they  stood  close  to  the  doomed  man. 
For  Miriam  alone,  of  all  that  company, 
knew  the  secret  of  these  two. 

The  girl,  pallid  as  death  itself,  looked  up 
into  the  face  of  Richard  Herndon.  Miriam 
sustained  her.  She  was  a small,  fragile  creat- 
ure, her  large  eyes  were  strained  wide  open 
with  fear,  like  the  eyes  of  a hunted  hare, 
her  little  lips  were  parched,  her  breath  came 
in  gasps.  Her  Bmall  head — the  arched  head 
of  the  timid  and  highly  reverent  tempera- 
ment— lay  back  against  the  elder  woman’s 
arm ; it  almost  seemed  as  though  she  would 
die  there,  looking  mutely  upward  into  her 
lover’s  face.  Yes,  her  lover ; and  she  loved 
him.  But  the  horror  of  a crime  and  of  a 
father’s  curse  lay  between.  The  man  read 
her  face  like  the  open  page  of  a book,  and, 
loving  her  as  he  did,  he  pitied  her,  and  with 
an  inward  malediction  upon  woman’s  innate 
weakness,  he  helped  her  to  turn  from  him 
by  a cold  and  vicious  look  which  suited 
well  a murderer’s  countenance.  Ruth  saw 
it,  shuddered,  and  closed  her  eyes.  She  had 
had  her  moment,  and  she  spoke  not.  The 
sisters  came  forward,  and  bore  her  away 
fainting;  Miriam  stepped  back  into  the 
shadow. 

The  elder  felt  constrained  to  offer  an 
apology  for  his  daughter.  “She  is  but  a 
child,”  he  said,  “ too  fragile  for  such  scenes 
as  this.  Small  wonder  that  her  heart  failed 
her,  and  that  nervous  incoherence  overcame 
her  speech.  Pardon  the  maid,  brethren ; she 
knew  not  ^hat  she  did.” 

There  was  a pause.  The  old  man  bowed 
his  head  for  a moment ; they  saw  that  he 
prayed.  When  he  lifted  his  face  again,  it 
was  set  to  fulfill  all  his  purpose.  “ Let  the 
dead  be  covered,”  he  said. 

Two  of  the  brethren  stepped  forward  and 
reverently  drew  the  blanket  over  the  slain 
man.  Herndon  had  withdrawn  a few  paces, 
and  stood  leaning  against  a tree ; he  seem- 
ed to  scorn  making  any  further  attempt,  or 
even  speaking  again.  “ I wish  I had  a ci- 
gar, though,”  he  thought,  with  the  insouci- 
ance which  natures  like  his  feel  when  they 
have  once  made  up  their  minds  to  accept 
fate  and  struggle  no  longer. 

“ Richard  Herndon,  your  crime  is  murder ; 
its  penalty  is  death.  By  the  legal  power  I 
hold,  by  the  authority  I wield  over  you  as 
a member  of  this  society,  and  by  the  law  of 
Jehovah,  I now  pass  sentence  upon  you ; and 
seeing  that  we  have  no  proper  prison,  and 
that  each  day  is  filled  to  the  full  with  our 
mission  duties,  I now  decree  that  at  dawn 
you  be  led  forth  and  hanged  from  a conven- 
ient tree  until  life  be  extinct.  And  may  God 
have  mercy  upon  your  soul !” 

Herndon  did  not  speak ; he  looked  around 
the  circle  contemptuously.  “ A nice  lot  of 


executioners,”  he  thought.  The  elder  turn- 
ed and  repeated  the  sentence  to  the  Indi- 
ans. “ Ruth  might  get  a pistol  to  me  if  she 
tried,  some  time  during  the  night,”  thought 
Herndon,  “and  at  least  save  me  from  the 
hanging.  Why  do  women  never  think  of 
such  things  t”  But  poor  little  Ruth  would 
have  considered  it  a mortal  sin  to  aid  a man 
in  taking  his  own  life  under  any  circum- 
stances. In  New  England,  fifty  years  ago, 
burial  at  four  cross-roads,  with  a stake 
through  the  heart,  was  still  the  popular  ver- 
dict upon  felo-de-se . The  Indians  had  given 
their  “ ugh,”  “ ugh,”  of  assent,  the  council  was 
about  to  break  up,  the  brethren  advanced 
to  lead  away  the  prisoner,  when,  “Wait, 
friends,  I have  a word  to  speak,”  said  a wom- 
an’s voice.  It  was  Miriam.  She  came  for- 
ward into  the  centre  of  the  group,  the  only 
woman  present : the  others  had  gone  with 
Ruth.  The  circles  were  broken ; the  white 
men  and  Indians  looked  at  her  wonderingly, 
and  pressed  nearer.  She  stood  among  them 
— a tall,  dark-skinned  woman,  clad  in  the 
plain  garb  of  the  sisters.  In  her  every-day 
life  she  spoke  rarely,  save  when  engaged  in 
her  teacher’s  work;  she  was  counted  espe- 
cially holy  by  all.  With  the  far-off,  faintly 
cool  holiness  of  some  distant  star,  however, 
very  different  from  the  fervid,  loving  piety 
of  the  other  sisters  who  were  wives,  and  the 
gentle,  girlish  religion  of  fair  Ruth.  The 
brethren  esteemed  Miriam;  but  they  were 
also  some  what  afraid  of  her.  They  felt  that 
she  was  almost  too  saintly  for  a mission  such 
as  theirs — a mission  of  common  human  life, 
where  husbands  and  wives  lived  and  labor- 
ed together  in  the  same  good  cause;  they 
thought  that  her  place  should  be  higher, 
among  those  who  had  renounced  altogether 
the  joys  of  this  life,  and  who  lived  as  the 
angels  lived.  The  elder  counted  Miriam  as 
almost  on  a level  with  men,  so  far  above  the 
weaknesses  of  her  sex  she  seemed  to  him. 
She  was  the  one  woman  to  whom  he  paid  a 
mute  respect ; in  all  his  life  the  only  one ; 
for  Ruth’s  mother  had  been,  as  Ruth  was 
now,  a fragile  little  creature,  fitted  for  love 
and  timid  obedience. 

“ Friends,”  said  Miriam,  breaking  the  grave 
surprised  silence,  “you  have  done  justly  in 
sentencing  this  man  to  death ; indeed,  you 
could  do  no  less.  He  is  guilty  of  a great 
crime.” 

Herndon  looked  at  the  speaker  with  indif- 
ference. She  was  the  one  woman  at  the 
mission  for  whom  he  felt  dislike.  He  -was 
kind  to  women  by  nature,  and  liked  them 
without  effort ; but  his  idea  was  that  they 
should  be  either  pretty  or  gentle-tempered. 
This  woman  was  neither.  He  said  to  him- 
self, “ She  wants  to  try  her  hand  at  a speech.” 

“Having  duly  performed  your  part  ac- 
cording to  law,”  continued  Miriam,  “ I ask 
you  to  suspend  the  execution  of  this  man’s 
sentence,  brethren,  and  to  give  him  to  me.” 
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There  was  a murmur  of  astonishment. 
Herndon  himself  drew  back,  darkly  frown- 
ing. What  was  this  woman  to  him  t 

44  You  have  a custom,”  said  Miriam,  turn- 
ing to  the  Indians,  and  speaking  in  their 
tongue, 44  that  when  a man  is  condemned  to 
die,  if  a woman  will  come  forward  and  take 
him  for  her  own,  and  give  herself  to  him,  his 
life  is  spared,  and  she  and  he  are  banished 
together  to  the  wilderness  to  fare  as  they 
can.  Is  this  so  f” 

The  Indians  assented. 

44  I am  that  woman.  I now  take  him  as 
my  own.  Give  him  to  me.  Have  I not  the 
right  to  ask  it,  according  to  your  law  V9 
Again  the  Indians  assented. 

44  And  you — you  will  not  go  against  this 
favor  I ask,  the  last  I shall  ever  ask,  breth- 
ren V9  said  the  woman,  turning  to  the  white 
men.  44  You  will  give  me  this  man’s  life  T” 
Her  eyes  passed  from  face  to  face. 

44  But  it  is  too  much,  sister — too  great  a 
task  even  for  your  goodness.  Why  should 
you  sacrifice  yourself  for  this  hardened  rep- 
robate t” 

44  He  is  hardened  now ; but  it  may  be  that 
I can  soften  him.  It  is  a great  thing  to 
bring  a sinner  to  God’s  feet.” 

44  But  what  a suffering  life  for  you,  sister ! 
You  are  holy,  and  he  is  vile.” 

44  And  can  yon  not  see,  my  brother,  that 
that  makes  the  very  strength  of  my  appeal  ? 
Of  what  use  is  holiness  if  not  to  rescue  vile- 
ness ? Shall  I keep  my  religion  as  a garb 
too  costly  to  work  in — I,  vowed  to  labor! 
Besides,  so  deeply  dyed  a sinner  as  this  man 
is  is  marked,  set  apart,  as  it  were,  for  a great 
and  special  pity  by  reason  of  the  sore  pun- 
ishment surely,  so  surely,  awaiting  him.  He 
is  consecrated  by  his  very  crime.  Bearing 
the  mark  of  Cain  upon  his  forehead,  he  must 
suffer  the  punishment  of  Cain ; nothing  we 
can  do  will  alter  that.  But,  oh,  my  breth- 
ren, will  it  not  be  better  if  he  comes  to  his 
punishment  humble  and  repentant  t And, 
in  God’s  mysterious  providence,  it  seems  to 
nie  that  this  work  is  given  into  my  hand  to 
do.  Oh,  my  brethren,  love  the  red  man  and 
help  him ; but  turn  me  not  from  saving  a 
white  man’s  soul  also,  if  so  be  that  I can !” 

44  But  your  own  life,  sister  ?” 

44  Can  I do  better  with  it  f” 

The  brethren  stood  irresolute,  looking 
upon  the  woman’s  steadfast  face.  One  and 
another,  they  had  spoken  to  her,  and  she 
had  met  their  words.  They  turned  toward 
the  elder,  hesitating.  It  was  noticeable 
that  she  had  not  addressed  him;  she  had 
appealed  directly  to  the  lay  brothers  and 
to  the  Indians.  The  old  man  noted  not  this 
slight — he  was  above  small  thoughts  of  self 
— but  he  sat  amazed.  To  leave  her  place, 
her  work,  forever,  and  go  forth  with  this 
godless  man  \ He  looked,  looked  fixedly 
upon  her,  and  she  returned  his  gaze.  The 
two  strong  wills  met. 


44  You  would  take  this  man  to  yourself 
Miriam  V9 

44  Yes,  father.” 

44  To  save  his  life  f” 

44  Yes.” 

44  But  you  must  be  his  wife,  then — you 
must  take  him  as  a husband.  In  no  other 
way  can  I let  you  go.” 

44 1 know  it.” 

He  gazed  at  her  silently;  and  as  he  gazed, 
slowly  the  conviction  came  to  him  that  here 
was  a sacrifice  greater  than  death : it  would 
be  harder  for  her  to  live  with  him  than  to 
die  for  him.  He  rose,  and  with  outstretched 
arms  gave  her  the  benediction.  Her  prayer 
Was  granted : the  doomed  man  was  hers. 

Life  is  sweet  to  us  all;  but  Richard  Hern- 
don was  of  a dogged  temper,  and  proud.  44 1 
am  not  going  to  owe  it  to  her,”  he  said  to 
himself.  He  turned  to  the  men.  44  Unbind 
me,”  he  said,  shortly.  The  brethren,  who 
still  held  him,  began  to  undo  the  cords  ; but 
the  elder  checked  them. 

44 Not  yet,”  he  said;  44 this  man  is  not  yet 
free.  At  dawn,  united  as  one,  the  two  may 
go  forth  together.  But  first  we  must  make 
some  preparation  for  their  journey,  we  must 
give  them  a chance  for  life ; the  rest  is  in 
God’s  hands.  Let  Richard  Herndon  remain 
here,  bound  and  guarded,  until  morning ; I 
will  then  perform  the  marriage  ceremony 
over  them,  and  they  may  go.” 

44  But  look  here — ” began  Herndon. 

Almost  as  the  words  left  his  mouth,  Mir- 
iam, coming  forward,  whispered  swiftly  in 
his  ear, 44  Do  not  object,  or  say  one  word.  I 
promise  to  leave  you  at  the  first  town.” 

She  would  not  meet  his  eyes.  He  survey- 
ed her  doubtingly.  She  went  back  quickly 
among  the  others,  who  were  receiving  the 
old  man’s  instructions.  44  If  her  game  is  to 
marry  me  because  she  thinks  I am  some- 
body, I can  block  it  finely,”  he  thought.  44 1 
do  not  believe  the  marriage  Will  hold  in  law; 
and  even  if  it  does,  once  out  of  this  trap,  I 
will  never  see  her  face  again  as  long  as  I 
live.  If  it  is  money  she’s  after,  I shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  telling  her  that  there’s 
precious  little.”  Then  he  fell  to  thinking 
of  his  little  love  sobbing  her  heart  out  in 
the  Mission-house  behind,  and  his  anger  rose 
again  fiercely.  44  Can’t  a man  have  what  he 
wants  ?”  he  said  to  himself.  That  she  had 
not  strength  enough  to  make  one  effort  to 
save  him  made  no  difference  in  his  estima- 
tion of  her;  he  liked  women  who  were  timid 
and  yielding;  he  hated  Amazons  and  mar- 
tyrs. Then  his  thoughts  went  back  to  Mir- 
iam. 44 1 will  outwit  her  yet,”  he  said  to 
himself,  watching  the  group  around  the  eld- 
er, and  her  averted  face. 

At  dawn  the  marriage  service  was  spoken 
over  the  two.  The  dead  had  been  interred 
in  the  little  burial-ground  back  of  the  Mis- 
sion-house, the  one  service  preceding  the 
other.  The  fires  had  died  dowq  now ; the 
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gray  light  of  dawn  lit  the  sky.  Miriam,  in 
her  sisterhood  garb,  stood  by  the  side  of 
Richard  Herndon,  and  before  the  assembled 
company  repeated  the  vows  of  love  and  obe- 
dience which  the  elder’s  voice  pronounced. 
Herndon  would  not  speak;  he  was  sullen 
and  angry.  Yet  during  the  long  night  hours 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  life  of- 
fered to  him  at  any  cost.  A man  can  not 
keep  himself  up  to  the  point  of  insisting  upon 
death  when  youth  and  strength  are  stirring 
within  him.  Still  he  would  not  speak.  Mir- 
iam, however,  took  his  hand,  hanging  bound 
behind  him,  and  held  it  in  both  her  own. 
“ I accept  him  even  as  he  is,  without  spoken 
vows,”  she  said.  “ Go  on  with  the  service, 
father.” 

The  old  man  went  on.  He  prayed  for  the 
welfare  of  the  two.  In  measured  terms  he 
acknowledged  the  special  intervention  of 
Providence  in  the  affair,  and  the  submission 
they  all  gave  to  the  decree.  He  commend- 
ed “ this  woman,  Thy  handmaid,”  and  “ this 
Ishmaelite  whom  she  hath  taken  to  herself 
for  pity’s  sake,”  to  the  especial  mercy  of 
God.  He  then  pronounced  the  final  bene- 
diction, and  the  service  was  ended : the  two 
were  one.  Ten  minutes  later  they  had  left 
the  mission  together,  walking  through  the 
forest  on  their  way  to  the  lake,  where  a ca- 
noe containing  a few  provisions  and  stores 
awaited  them. 

Herndon  had  his  gun,  the  woman  a small 
bag  of  clothing.  The  man’s  hands  were 
swollen  from  the  pressure  of  the  cords. 
Without  a word  the  woman  took  the  gun 
from  him  and  carried  it.  He  made  no  ob- 
jection. “ She  can  do  as  much  of  the  work 
as  she  pleases,”  he  said  to  himself. 

They  were  together  eight  days.  Herndon 
paddled  the  canoe,  hunted  now  and  then,  or 
fished,  in  order  to  help  out  their  provisions, 
and  smoked  his  pipe  while  Miriam  took  her 
turn  at  the  oar.  The  autumn  air  was  cool. 
By  day  they  went  steadily  on  toward  the 
Sault ; by  night  they  camped  on  the  beach, 
the  man  sleeping  by  the  fire,  rolled  in  a 
blanket,  the  woman  in  the  canoe,  anchored 
off  the  shore.  The  journey  was  long.  At 
first  Herndon  did  not  look  at  his  compan- 
ion ; but  when  he  found  that  she  as  studi- 
ously looked  away  from  him,  he  fell  to  watch- 
ing her  now  and  then,  wondering  when  she 
was  going  to  begin  her  persuasions ; for  he 
was  quite  convinced  that  she  meant  to  per- 
suade him  into  acknowledging  the  mar- 
riage, and  taking  her  eastward  as  his  wife. 
“ She  might  as  well  try  to  move  granite,”  he 
thought. 

On  the  fourth  day  he  talked  a little, 
vaguely  and  irrelevantly,  on  all  subjects 
save  the  one  in  hand.  She  answered  him 
quietly,  but  he  could  not  draw  her  out.  He 
spoke  of  the  mission  and  its  work ; she  said 
nothing.  He  abused  the  fanaticism  of  the 
elder,  and  the  blind  obedience  of  the  brethr 


ren ; she  did  not  defend  them.  On  the  fifth 
day  he  told  her  the  true  story  of  the  quar- 
rel. Ned  was  a chance  acquaintance ; they 
had  met  at  the  Sault,  and  had  agreed  to 
go  on  a hunting  expedition  together.  By 
chance  they  had  come  across  the  mission, 
and  had  staid  there  longer  than  they  ought 
to  have  staid.  Ned  was  a good  fellow,  but 
he  would  drink  now  and  then.  Twice  be- 
fore, when  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  he 
had  shot  at  the  speaker,  and  barely  missed 
him ; this  time  he,  Herndon,  was  half  drunk 
himself,  and  had  fired  too.  It  was  an  even 
chance  which  one  would  be  hit ; it  happen- 
ed to  be  Ned.  Didn’t  really  know  the  man 
from  Adam ; merely  a boon  companion  for 
the  summer.  Intended  to  publish  his  death 
in  the  Eastern  papers,  and  tell  the  whole 
story  to  whoever  wanted  to  hear  it.  Was 
sorry  he  was  gone,  poor  fellow.  Good  luck 
be  with  him  wherever  he  was  in  the  next 
world ! he  certainly  didn’t  have  much  of  it 
in  this. 

On  the  sixth  day  he  fell  to  talking  of 
Ruth.  He  really  loved  the  little  maiden  in 
his  way,  and  whenever  he  thought  of  her, 
he  turned  angry  against  fate.  The  sweet 
clinging  affection  of  the  young  girl  seemed 
to  him  all  that  there  was  of  higher  love ; 
her  dependent  nature  and  her  little  fears 
charmed  him.  He  loved  to  think  of  sooth- 
ing her,  as  one  soothes  a frightened  little 
child.  Then— so  complex  is  the  train  of 
htuban  motives — he  felt  a desire  to  stir  up 
this  silent  woman,  and  see  if  she  had  any 
life  in  her.  All  women  were  alike : there 
must  be  a spring  to  touch  somewhere,  if  one 
could  only  find  it.  So,  as  he  paddled  stead- 
ily on,  he  talked  of  Ruth,  of  her  loveliness, 
and  her  love.  Miriam  sat  unmoved.  He 
said  more.  She  remained  silent.  He  burst 
forth  into  a rhapsody,  partly  real,  partly 
assumed. 

“ Yet  she  failed  you  at  the  last,”  said  the 
woman,  looking  up  suddenly,  and  fixing  full 
upon  him  her  dark -fringed,  steel -colored 
eyes. 

“And  I love  her  the  more  for  her  very 
failure,”  said  Herndon,  returning  the  gaze 
with  one  equally  fixed.  “ Do  you  think  I 
like  being  saved  by  a woman  f” 

She  turned  her  head  away  quickly,  and 
for  the  first  time  showed  some  emotion. 
“ There  seemed  to  be  no  other  way,”  she 
said,  in  a low  tone. 

“Oh,  you  are  referring  to  yourself  f In 
that  case  it  was  different,  of  course.  I am 
nothing  to  you,  and  you  are  nothing  to  me. 
You  would  have  done  the  same  for  any  dy- 
ing wretch,  being  moved  thereto  by — by — 
shall  we  say  pityt  You  are  so  strong- 
minded,  you  know — not  timid  or  retiring, 
like  other  women.  All  the  same,  I am 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  of  course,  and  if 
there  is  any  thing  I can  do  for  you,  pray 
command  me.”  He  stopped  paddling  for  a 
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moment,  and  relighted  his  pipe.  “Do  you 
think  of  returning  to  the  mission  f”  he  ask- 
ed. “She  might  as  well  understand  that 
her  future  movements  are  nothing  to  me/’ 
he  added,  mentally. 

“No.” 

“ Ah ! perhaps  you  intend  to  remain  at  the 
Saultf” 

“No.” 

“ Well,  in  any  case,  you  must  allow  me  to 
recompense  you  in  some  small  degree  for  the 
loss  of  time  or  change  of  plans  I have  invol- 
untarily occasioned.” 

“ If  T need  aid,  I will  send  you  word.” 

“ Oh,  that  will  not  do  at  all.  I can  give 
you  no  fixed  address.  I think  of  going 
abroad,  perhaps  to  Spain  or  Egypt.  But 
before  I go  I should  like  to  do  something  for 
you,  although  I myself  am  far  from  rich.  In 
fact,  you  have  had  the  misfortune  to  rescue 
only  a poor  man,”  said  Herndon,  looking  into 
her  eyes,  with  a little  mocking  smile.  It 
was  too  much.  A spasm  passed  over  her 
face,  a sudden  sobbing  seized  and  shook  her ; 
tears  poured  down  her  cheeks  between  the 
fingers  that  tried  to  hide  them.  There  was 
no  doubt  but  that  she  was  crying  now  in  the 
most  weak  and  womanish  way  possible. 

Herndon  remained  motionless,  paddle  in 
hand,  staring  at  her.  He  was  so  amazed  that 
he  did  not  speak.  What!  this  hardened 
manoBuvrer  overcome  at  last — this  skillful 
player  throwing  up  her  hand,  and  sitting 
there  crying  like  a baby,  because  he  had  said 
a word  or  two  showing  that  he  had  found 
her  out ! He  could  not  bear  to  hear  her  sob- 
bing; he  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  himself, 
and  to  suspect  that  he  had  been  mistaken 
all  along.  The  longer  he  looked  at  her,  the 
more  he  felt  inclined  to  think  that  he  had 
judged  her  wrongly ; that  here  was  a char- 
acter which  he  had  not  understood,  one  of 
those  religious  enthusiasts  that  people  talk- 
ed about  now  and  then  in  books.  “ She  must 
think  me  a brute,”  he  said  to  himself.  Then 
he  began  aloud,  blundering,  but  in  earnest. 
“ Miss  Miriam,”  he  said,  “ I beg  your  pardon 
with  all  my  heart.  I have  made  a huge  mis- 
take all  along.  I thought  you  were  marry- 
ing me  for  my  name  or  my  money,  and  I now 
see  that  I was  all  wrong,  and  that  my  suspi- 
cions have  been  positively  insulting.  Do 
forgive  me.  I am  a worldly  sort  of  a fellow, 
not  fit  to  associate  with  such  a religious  per- 
son as  yourself;  and  such  things  are  done  in 
the  world,  I assure  you.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  been  a first-class  manoeuvre  for — for 
such  a woman  as  I supposed  you  to  be. 
Come,  forgive  me.  I am  deeply  ashamed  of 
myself.  I will  do  now  whatever  you  please. 
I will  even  let  the  marriage  stand  if  you 
wish  it.” 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 

“ I thought  you  would  refuse.  It  would 
be  highly  repugnant  to  you,  of  course,  or  to 
any  right-minded  woman ; but,  understand 


me,  I am  willing  now  to  hold  to  it  and  to 
have  it  publicly  acknowledged.  Perhaps 
you  are  alone  in  the  world,  or  desolate.  In 
that  case  it  would  be  better  to  let  it  stand, 
for  then  I could  provide  for  you  without 
comment.  We  need  not  be  together  at  all, 
you  know ; we  could  live  quite  apart,  as  so 
many  husbands  and  wives  do  nowadays. 
For,  of  course,  I know  that  I should  not  suit 
you  at  all,  being  so  worldly-minded,  and  so 
forth,  while  you  are  a sort  of  a — a saint — I 
mean  a nun,”  he  added,  hastily  changing 
the  word,  which  held  so  low  a place  in  his 
own  estimation.  (He  had  never  known  “ a 
saint”  of  either  sex  who  was  a pleasant  or 
even  a sensible  companion  on  earth,  what- 
ever he  or  she  might  be  eventually  in 
heaven.)  “You  are  not  willing?  Well,  I 
suppose  it  would  be  an  in  diction.  The  truth 
is  that  I do  not  know  much  about  religious 
people.”  He  paused.  “ Please  tell  me,  then, 
what  I can  do  for  you,”  he  said,  beginning  to 
smoke  again. 

“ Nothing,”  said  Miriam. 

She  had  dried  her  eyes  and  turned  her 
head  away.  After  a while,  silence  being 
once  more  established  between  them,  he  saw 
her,  while  he  paddled  briskly  on  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  take  out  a half  sheet  of 
paper,  and  begin  to  write  upon  it  with  a 
pencil,  steadying  it  with  a piece  of  bark. 

“ What  are  you  writing  f”  he  asked,  after 
half  an  hour  had  passed. 

“ Prayers,”  she  answered. 

“ Suppose  you  make  some  for  me ; I need 
them.f’ 

For  now  that  he  believed  in  her  sincerity, 
such  as  it  was,  he  felt  himself  no  longer  on 
guard  before  her,  and  fell  back  into  his  old 
half -bantering  tone. 

“ You  do ; but  Ruth  will  pray  for  you.” 

“ No,  she  won’t ; I shall  not  allow  it.  Do 
you  think  I am  going  to  have  her  holding 
herself  above  me  in  that  way  ? If  I marry 
Ruth  (you  have  refused  to  let  our  marriage 
stand,  you  know),  she  shall  pray — you  will 
think  this  is  dreadful,  but  I do  not  know 
any  other  way  to  express  it — she  shall  pray 
to  me.” 

“ You  mean  that  you  wish  to  be  her  god  V9 

“ No  wish  about  it ; it  will  be  so  of  itself.” 

“It  will  indeed.  May  you  be  very  happy 
with  her,  Mr.  Herndon ! A sweeter  nature 
I never  knew.”  She  said  this  quietly,  and 
went  on  with  her  writing. 

“ Those  prayers  do  not  get  on  very  fast,” 
said  Herndon,  at  the  end  of  another  half 
hour,  watching  her  sit  motionless,  pencil  in 
hand.  “ Come,  give  me  a little  of  your  time 
and  tell  me  your  plans.  In  another  day  we 
shall  be  at  the  Sault.” 

“Yes;  and  I will  answer  you  before  we 
reach  the  Sault.  In  the  mean  time,  please 
leave  me  to  myself.” 

“ Cooll”  said  Herndon,  half  laughing,  half 
vexed. 
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“As  we  near  civilization,  Mr.  Herndon, 
we  necessarily  resume  our  proper  places,” 
continued  the  woman.  “ I am  glad  that  you 
have  righted  me  in  your  own  mind.”  She 
raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him.  “ I nev- 
er once  thought  of  your  name  or  your  mon- 
ey,” she  said. 

A flush  rose  in  his  cheek.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  man  felt  himself  contemptible 
before  her.  “ I judged  you  by  low  stand- 
ards,” he  said,  hurriedly.  KIam  not  accus- 
tomed to  being  with  religious  people,  Miss 
Miriam.” 

Clouds  came  up  and  darkened  the  lake  at 
sunset.  Hitherto  they  had  had  fine  weather. 

“ Rain,”  said  Herndon. 

“ Tes,  and  cold,”  said  Miriam,  looking  at 
the  sky. 

“ We  have  had  wonderful  luck,”  continued 
Herndon.  “If  the  weather  had  been  bad, 
I could  not  have  hunted  or  fished,  and  we 
should  have  been  twice  as  long  on  the  way, 
besides.  It  would  have  been  a close  shave 
for  life.  But  I suppose  if  all  comes  from 
having  a religious  person  on  board,”  he  add- 
ed, half  believing  it  himself.  “ I think  we 
had  better  camp  here,  Miss  Miriam,  in  this 
little  bay.” 

They  ate  their  supper;  then  Herndon 
piled  the  fire  with  branches  dragged  from 
the  forest  behind.  “ It  is  the  last  night  we 
shall  be  together,”  he  said.  “ Sit  a while, 
won't  you  f”  for  hitherto  Miriam  had  with- 
drawn to  the  canoe  early  in  the  evening. 
She  sat  down  upon  a blanket,  with  her  back 
against  the  two-foot  sand  bluff  of  the  shore. 
Darkness  came  down  rapidly ; the  blaze  of 
the  fire  made  a circle  of  light  around  them 
and  shone  upon  her  face.  She  took  off  her 
broad  straw  hat  and  the  close  cap  of  the 
sisterhood ; the  heavy  braids  of  her  black 
hair  crowned  her  head  and  gave  depth  to 
her  gray  eyes.  Herndon  lay  on  the  sand 
at  a little  distance,  his  hands  under  his 
head,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  “By  Jove!” 
he  said  to  himself,  “she  is  almost  hand- 
some.” (But  Bhe  was  not;  it  was  only  the 
fire-light  and  the  night.) 

At  nine  o'clock  the  woman  rose.  She  had 
sat  quietly  enough  under  his  gaze,  occasion- 
ally replying  to  his  desultory  remarks,  and 
he  felt  somewhat  vexed : women  generally 
either  turned  away  from  or  toward  his  look ; 
they  did  not  sit  unmoved  like  that.  “ I sup- 
pose it  is  because  she  is  so  religious,”  he  said 
to  himself. 

It  had  grown  very  dark,  and  the  wind 
began  to  moan  through  the  pines.  “Per- 
haps you  had  better  not  stay  out  there  to- 
night,” said  Herndon. 

“ It  is  quite  safe,”  said  the  woman,  going 
on  with  her  preparations  as  usual.  Then 
she  stepped  into  the  canoe  and  pushed  it 
off  with  the  paddle.  “Mr.  Herndon,”  she 
said,  standing  outlined  in  the  fire-light 
against  the  darkness  of  the  water  behind, 


“ have  you  entirely  exonerated  me  from  all 
inclination  to  insist  upon  that  marriage 
service  that  wa6  spoken  over  us,  on  ac- 
count of  your  name  or  fortune,  whatever 
they  may  be  f” . 

“ I have  indeed,”  said  Herndon,  warmly. 
“ I am  ashamed  of  myself  for  ever  having 
thought  so,  Miss  Miriam.” 

“Iam  very  glad ; thank  you.  And  I have 
one  more  thing  -to  say : you  need  not  have 
been  afraid,  for — I am  married  already.” 
And  the  canoe  went  out  into  the  darkness. 

The  next  morning,  when  he  woke,  a cold 
fine  rain  was  pouring  steadily  down.  He 
felt  very  uncomfortable  in  his  damp  blank- 
ets, and  rose.  The  fire  was  out.  He  look- 
ed seaward:  the  canoe  was  gone.  Miriam 
had  left  him  in  the  night,  taking  the  boat 
with  her.  She  would  reach  the  Sault  twelve 
hours  before  him,  since  it  was  slow  walking 
by  the  beach.  “Why  did  she  do  it  I”  he 
said,  angrily.  He  threw  off  his  coat,  and 
went  down  to  the  lake  to  bathe  his  face  and 
hands.  When  he  came  back,  something 
caught  his  eye.  Pinned  to  the  inside  of  the 
garment  was  the  half  sheet  of  paper  upon 
which  he  had  watched  her  writing.  “ She 
must  have  come  in  to  shore  and  placed  it 
there  while  I was  asleep,”  he  thought.  And 
this  is  what  he  found : 

44 1 have  taken  the  canoe  and  gone  on  to  the  Sault: 
when  you  reach  there,  I ehall  have  gone.  There  ia  no 
use  searching  for  me ; 1 shall  not  be  found.  Besides, 
you  have  no  rights  over  me,  I am  married  already ; and 
I have  rights  over  you,  for  I saved  your  life.  Do  as  I 
ask  you,  then ; make  no  attempt  to  And  me,  either  now 
or  at  any  time : I assure  you  it  will  be  time  lost 

14 1 hate  hypocrisy.  Therefore  I wish  to  say  that  it 
was  not  religions  enthxtsissm  or  self-sacrifice  that  made 
me  try  to  save  you  when  Ruth  failed.  (For  she  did 
fail ; you  can  never  alter  that)  I teas  religious— once. 
I had  deep  religious  enthusiasms— once.  I was  capa- 
ble of  making  just  such  a sacrifice  for  a doomed  crim- 
inal—once.  But  that  was  long  ago— before  I loved 
you  I 

“Yes,  Richard  Herndon,  I loved  you,  I love  you 
now.  But  through  all  the  complications  and  temp- 
tations of  my  fate  I am  coming  out  right ; 1 am  leav- 
ing you  forever. 

44  Go  back  to  Ruth  if  you  like ; 1 do  not  care,  nor 
shall  I know.  For  I can  not  marry  you  if  I would, 
being  a wife,  at  least  in  name,  already ; and  I would 
not  if  I could,  being  very  proud.  For  you  did  not 
love  me  first,  Richard ; therefore  you  shall  not  love 
me  last  Mibiam.” 

Richard  Herndon  sat  down  on  his  wet 
blankets  in  the  rain,  and  thought.  Then 
he  rose,  cooked  his  breakfast,  packed  his 
traps,  and  set  off  on  his  long  beach  walk  to 
the  Sault. 

“ Those  gaunt,  dark,  hollow-eyed  women 
are  the  very  ones  for  this  sort  of  thing,”  he 
said  to  himself,  not  without  a vague  won- 
der at  the  power  of  his  own  attractions. 
“ All  the  same,  I am  more  than  half  in  love 
with  her  myself,"  he  added.  “ Perhaps — ” 

Yes,  perhaps.  But  years  afterward  he 
said  that  it  was  “a  happy  escape;  she 
would  have  been  very  inconvenient.” 

And  so  she  would,  I fear. 
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By  MISS  THACKERAY, 

Author  of  “Miss  Angel,”  “Old  Kensington,”  “The  Village  on  the  Cliff,”  etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NOT  long  ago  the  children  opened  a 
drawer  in  my  writing-table  and  found 
a little  roll  of  dusty  manuscript  which  I 
myself  had  written  many  years  ago.  It 
was  a story  in  which  some  true  things  were 
told  with  others  that  were  not  true,  all 
blended  together  in  that  same  curious  way 
in  which,  when  we  are  asleep,  we  dream  out 
allegories  and  remembrances  and  indica- 
tions that  we  scarcely  recognize  when  we 
are  awake.  Story-telling  is  in  truth  a sort 
of  dreaming,  from  which  the  writer  only 
quite  awakes  when  the  last  proof  is  correct- 
ed. These  visions  seem  to  haunt  one,  and 
to  contend  with  realities,  and  at  times  to 
flash  into  definite  shape  and  voice  and  mo- 
tion, and  to  hold  their  own  almost  inde- 
pendently of  our  will,  and  to  impress  us  as 
real  voices  and  impulses  do  in  every-day  ex- 
istence. 

When  the  children,  who  take  a faithful 
interest  in  my  performances,  brought  me 
this  dusty  packet  I read  it  through,  and 
once  more  found  myself  in  a little  village  in 
France,  which  I had  scarcely  thought  of  for 
years  and  years.  There  it  stood  among  its 
plains,  sunning  itself  in  the  autumn  rays  ; 
all  the  people  who  used  to  live  there  with 
us  came  marching  out  of  the  drawer,  bring- 
ing fruit  in  their  hand?,  rolling  barrows 
piled  with  golden  pumpkins,  carrying  great 
baskets  of  purple  plums,  or  sweet  green- 
gages oozing  golden  juice,  great  jugs  of 
milk,  and  wheaten  loaves  baked  in  the 
country  ovens.  Not  only  people,  but  the  by- 
gone animals  came  too  out  of  this  ark.  A 
black  retriever  making  for  the  water,  the 
turkey-cocks  perching  on  our  door-steps, 
the  little  black  hen  with  the  crooked  bill, 
the  poor  tortoise-shell  cat  who  died  of  hun- 
ger, shut  up  in  the  cellar  below  the  kitch- 
en. We  had  a cook — a hateful  woman — 
who  had  once  tried  to  poison  the  poor  creat- 
ure, and  who  laughed  at  our  dismay  when 
we  learned  its  ultimate  fate.  No  one  else 
had  heard  its  cries.  The  rambling  old  place 
seemed  made  for  some  such  tragedy,  piled 
together  with  dark  corners,  hidden  passages, 
stone  flights,  and  heavy  masonry.  The 
walls  were  of  thickest  stone.  There  was  a 
sort  of  dungeon  under  the  flight  of  steps 
that. led  to  the  house  door,  and  the  dining- 
room bad  two  hiding-places  opening  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  jam  cupboard.  All  round  the 
drawing-room  a secret  passage  ran  between 
the  wall  and  the  wooden  paneling.  This 
passage  was  lighted  by  a narrow  window, 
all  hidden  by  leaves  of  the  vine-tree.  The 


drawing-room  windows  opened  into  a sweet 
garden  full  of  flowers  and  straggling  green- 
ery. At  the  end  of  the  walk  by  the  vine 
wall  stood  a little  pavilion  with  a pointed 
roof  and  a twirling  weather-cock,  with  case- 
ments north,  east,  and  west.  This  little  pa- 
vilion seemed  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the 
village.  People  said  that  the  old  farm  had 
once  been  a hunting-lodge  built  by  Henry 
IV.,  who  came  here  with  his  Court.  I could 
imagine  any  one  of  the  old  pictures  I had 
seen  in  the  Louvre  and  elsewhere  made 
alive,  the  gay  cavalcade  sounding  and  gal- 
loping away,  disappearing  along  the  high- 
way; horses  prancing,  squires  following, 
horns  sounding,  and  scarfs  flying  in  the  air. 
Sometimes  the  King  ruled  at  the  Ch&teau 
de  Visy,  so  the  legend  ran ; but  the  chdteau 
was  the  Queen’s,  and  the  hunting-lodge  was 
the  King’s,  and  the  little  pavilion  where  we 
girls  all  did  our  lessons  together,  and  blot- 
ted our  German  exercises,  had  been  built 
for  some  aigretted  lady  of  the  Court. 

Visy  le  Roi  is  a village  not  far  from  Cor- 
beil,  a well-known  country  town  in  France. 
It  is  a district  where  the  sun  sets  across 
miles  of  flat  spreading  fields  that  are  crossed 
and  recrossed  in  every  direction  by  narrow 
canals,  of  which  the  sluggish  waters  reflect 
the  willows  planted  along  their  course. 
These  streams  are  darkened  by  the  color  of 
the  banks  on  either  side.  The  earth  is  near- 
ly black ; the  water  is  stained  by  strange 
tints.  The  country  is  sombre  with  peat- 
fields,  and  here  and  there  are  peat  manu- 
factories standing  lonely  against  the  sky. 
When  the  light  blazes,  it  is  reflected  on  the 
waters  as  they  flow  with  a certain  sluggish 
persistent  tide.  Every  here  and  there  at 
cross-ways  are  deep  pools,  where  lilies  and 
green  tangles  are  floating  on  the  brown  ed- 
dies. Sometimes  of  an  evening,  when  the 
sun  sets  over  the  black  fields,  long-drawn 
chords  of  light  strike  against  the  stems  of 
the  poplar-trees,  and  then  their  quaint  mop 
heads  seem  on  fire,  while  the  flames  roll 
down  from  the  west  with  vapor  and  with 
murky  splendor.  The  figures  passing  along 
the  roads  on  the  way  homeward,  the  blue 
blouses,  the  country-women  carrying  their 
baskets  on  their  arms  or  their  fagots  on 
their  backs,  are  strangely  illumined  by  these 
last  beams  of  daylight.  Some  of  Millet’s 
sketches  at  Paris  a year  ago  brought  a re- 
membrance to  my  mind  of  the  roads  and 
country  places  that  I had  haunted  in  my  ear- 
ly youth.  Few  painters  have  drawn  such 
wide  fields  as  he ; plains  stretching  so  far, 
hours  so  long,  as  I remember  them  in  those 
days,  when  they  passed  with  strangely  slow 
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and  heavy  footsteps.  The  hours  are  short- 
er now.  The  plains  are  sooner  crossed; 
horizons  close  in.  Hope  is  less  and  less 
deferred. 

The  inhabitants  of  Visy  le  Eoi  might  be 
bakers  or  grocers  in  public ; in  private,  aft- 
er business  hours,  and  at  the  backs  of  their 
houses,  they  were  comfortable  people,  with 
pleasant  gardens,  in  which  they  spent  much 
of  their  time,  among  an  abundance  of  pump- 
kins, of  vine  wreaths,  of  reflecting  glass 
globes  on  wooden  stems,  and  blue  lupins. 
Some  of  the  people  in  the  village,  finding 
the  gardens  at  the  back  of  their  houses  in- 
sufficient to  their  requirements,  cultivated 
quadrangles  outside  the  village,  where  they 
would  water  their  rose-trees  quietly  of  sum- 
mer evenings.  4 

The  Maire  of  Visy  le  Eoi  was  very  proud 
of  his  garden,  which  was  neatly  spread  out 
in  front  of  his  stone  house,  and  ornamented 
by  two  large  black  balls  reflecting  each  oth- 
er and  the  street,  and  our  opposite  gateway, 
and  our  dining-room  windows,  and  his  tidy 
plots  of  marigolds  and  scarlet  runners,  which 
were  our  admiration.  He  used  to  be  spe- 
cially active  on  summer  evenings,  and  might 
be  seen  clipping,  and  chopping,  and  brushing 
away  insects.  He  was  not  married  in  those 
days ; he  settled  in  Normandy  after  his  first 
marriage,  and  sold  his  property  at  Visy.  In 
fact,  circumstances  had  made  the  place  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  He  was  a sensitive,  kind- 
hearted  man,  although  a somewhat  absurd 
one.  One  of  our  party,  a young  French  lady, 
who  has  since  made  a name  for  herself,  was 
a good  musician,  and  evening  after  evening 
I have  sat  listening  to  the  flow  of  her  music 
and  the  scrapings  of  M.  Fontaine’s  violin. 
I made  bold  to  put  them  into  a book  long 
after,  but  here  they  are  in  the  catgut.  How 
plainly  the  strains  still  sound  coming  out  of 
the  darkened  room,  with’  the  figures  sitting 
round!  the  windows  are  open  to  the  dim  gar- 
den, and  I can  still  hear  the  dinning  accom- 
paniment of  the  grasshoppers  outside  whis- 
tling their  evening  song  to  the  rising  stars. 

My  granduncle,  who  was  of  an  ingenious 
turn  of  mind,  had  come  to  Visy  to  try  a ma- 
chine he  had  invented,  and  to  make  experi- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  peat  fuel.  It  is 
certain  that  with  his  machine,  and  the  help 
of  an  old  woman  and  a boy,  he  could  produce 
as  many  little  square  blocks  of  firing  in  a 
flay  as  M.  M6rard,  the  rival  manufacturer, 
in  three,  with  all  his  staff,  including  his  cook 
and  his  carter’s  son.  The  carter  himself,  a 
surly  fellow,  had  refused  to  assist  in  the  fac- 
tory. It  is  true  that  our  machine  cost  about 
three  hundred  pounds  to  start  with,  and  that 
it  was  constantly  getting  out  of  order  and 
requiring  the  doctoring  of  a Paris  engineer ; 
but  setting  that  aside,  asM.  Fontaine  proved 
to  us  after  an  elaborate  calculation,  it  was 
clear  that  a saving  of  thirty-five  per  cent, 
was  effected  by  our  process. 


The  engineer  from  Paris  having  failed  us 
on  two  occasions,  I believe  that  my  grand- 
uncle had  at  one  time  serious  thoughts  of 
constructing  a mechanical  engineer,  who 
was  to  keep  the  whole  thing  in  order,  and 
only  to  require  an  occasional  poke  himself 
to  continue' going.  I remember  once  see- 
ing a wooden  foot  wrapped  up  in  cotton- 
wool in  a box  in  our  workshop,  but  I believe 
this  being  went  no  further.  The  old  wom- 
an’s wages,  with  the  boy’s,  was  fifteen  francs 
a week,  amounting  to  about  seven  pounds 
for  the  three  months  we  were  at  Visy. 
The  Frankenstein’s  foot  alone  cost  twelve 
pounds,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  reckon  how  oth- 
er more  complicated  organs  would  have  run 
up  the  bill.  I asked  my  uncle  once  wheth- 
er the  creature,  when  complete,  would  be 
content  to  live  in  the  shed,  or  insist  on  com- 
ing home  of  an  evening  and  joining  the  fam- 
ily circle.  “ Who  can  tell  T”  said  my  grand- 
uncle, laughing.  “Perhaps  it  may  turn  ont 
an  agreeable  member  of  society,  and  Fon- 
taine himself  will  be  cut  out  in  his  attentions 
to  Mademoiselle  M6rard.” 

Old  Mdrard  was  the  rival  manufacturer. 
He  came  down  in  his  slippers  one  day  to 
inspect  our  designs ; he  did  not  think  much 
of  them,  and  declined  to  purchase  the  pat- 
ent. He  and  Madame  Mdrard  and  Made- 
moiselle L4onie  were,  so  he  told  us,  starting 
for  their  estate  in  Normandy.  Madame  M6- 
rard  and  her  daughter  never  missed  the 
bathing  season,  and  preferred  being  accom- 
panied by  him.  He  was  a tidy-looking  old 
fellow ; madame  was  a dark  and  forbidding- 
looking  person — a brunette,  my  polite  old 
uncle  called  her,  when  I complained  that 
she  frightened  me  with  her  mustache  and 
gleaming  white  teeth.  Madame  M6rard  had 
a strange  effect  upon  people’s  nerves.  I al- 
ways felt  as  if  she  was  going  to  bite  me. 
As  for  Mademoiselle  L6onie,  she  was  a wash- 
ed-out, vapid,  plaintive  personage,  in  gray 
alpaca  and  plaid  ribbons.  She  embroider- 
ed ; she  sang  out  of  tune ; she  shuddered  at 
the  mention  of  a Protestant.  She  would 
have  been  a nonentity  but  for  her  ill  tem- 
per, which  fascinated  Fontaine.  I never 
could  otherwise  account  for  the  attraction 
which  our  friend  seemed  to  find  in  her  so- 
ciety. 


CHAPTER  H. 

After  the  Mlrards’  departure  for  Petit- 
port,  we  saw  a great  deal  of  M.  le  Maire. 
He  was  a sociable  creature,  and  consoled 
himself  for  his  L6onie’s  absence  by  various 
gentle  flirtations  in  the  village.  Our  life 
would  have  been  monotonous  but  for  his 
cheerful  visits  and  friendly  introductions. 
All  our  acquaintance  in  the  place  we  owed 
to  him.  He  introduced  us  to  the  new-made 
Lords  of  the  Manor,  the  Fourniers  at  the 
castle  (he  brought  us  a message  from  Ma- 
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dame  Fournier  requesting  us  to  call  there 
any  day  our  religion  might  permit),  the 
M6rards,  the  fascinating  Madame  Valmy, 
Captain  Parker,  our  compatriot;  upon  all 
these  persons  we  called  at  Fontaine’s  sug- 
gestion, and  escorted  by  him.  But  we  did 
not  greatly  care  for  society.  Some  of  us 
were  too  old,  some  of  us  were  too  young,  to 
need  much  company  besides  our  own.  We 
young  ones  lived  in  good  society.  Poets 
sang  to  us  in  the  mornings  under  the  shady 
vine  trellis,  and  of  evenings  by  lamp-light 
and  by  moonlight ; we  had  the  company  of 
philosophers  too,  and  of  romancers,  charm- 
ing in  those  days  with  an  art  which  I can 
remember  with  a sort  of  wonder.  So  we 
rose  betimes,  worked  and  rested,  studying 
in  barns  and  trellis  bowers,  exploring  the 
farms  and  farm-yards  round  about.  When 
we  had  written  our  exercises,  practiced  our 
fingers  upon  the  piano,  closed  our  lesson 
books,  agricultural  arte  awaited  us.  Mus- 
lin bags  had  to  be  made  for  the  sweet  heavy 
bunches  of  ripening  grapes.  The  pumpkins 
had  to  be  met,  counted,  disposed  of.  I re- 
member one  dewy  morning  when  the  first 
pumpkin  opened  fire,  if  I may  so  describe 
its  advent.  Next  day  there  were  twenty 
large  golden  disks,  and  then  from  every  side 
they  upheaved,  growing  upon  us  hour  by 
hour,  multiplying,  rolling  in,  in  irresistible 
numbers,  hanging  from  the  tops  of  the  walls. 
From  every  corner  these  monstrous  creat- 
ures encircled  us.  Poor  Fontaine  was  in 
despair;  it  was  a plague  of  pumpkins. 
44  There  are  those  who  like  pompkin  soup,” 
said  he,  doubtfully.  Here  we  all  cried  out, 
protesting  we  had  had  pumpkin  soup  every 
day  for  a week ; we  did  not  like  it  at  alL 
But  my  cousin,  Mary  Williamson,  the  house- 
keeper, declared  that  it  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary, and  so  the  remainder  of  our  stay  was 
imbittered  to  us  by  the  tides  of  this  milky, 
seedy,  curd-like  mixture. 

Our  visit  to  the  Fourniers  was  a very  sol- 
emn event.  From  the  very  first,  Monsieur 
Fontaine  had  been  anxious  that  we  should 
realize  the  glories  of  the  castle. 

44  You  will  see — pure  Henri  Quatre — Mon- 
sieur Fournier  bought  it  direct  from  the 
Mesnils,  and  has  not  yet  refurnished  the  re- 
ception-rooms. The  Mesnils  had  owned  it 
for  years;  but  the  late  Count  ruined  the 
family,  and  they  were  forced  to  sell  at  his 
death.  Madame  la  Comtesse  signed  the  pa- 
pers before  me  as  well  as  her  son.  She  was 
in  a fury,  poor  woman.  I tried  to  soothe 
her.  She  flung  the  pen  into  my  face.  Her 
son,  Monsieur  Maurice,  apologized.  4 My 
dear  Mend,’  I said  to  him, 4 do  not  mention 
it.’” 

Monsieur  Fontaine  came  to  fetch  us  on 
the  appointed  day.  My  cousins  could  not 
join  us,  but  my  uncle  put  on  his  short  round 
cloak,  and  we  set  off  together.  On  the  way 
along  the  village  street,  Monsieur  Fontaine 


gave  us  information  about,  the  various  in- 
habitants. 44 Ah!  there  goes  the  doctor, 
that  good  Poujac ; he  is  the  most  amiable 
character.  Monsieur  le  Curd  says  he  never 
had  a more  devout  parishioner ; and  yet  if  I 
were  seriously  ill,  I should  send  to  Corbeil,  I 
think,  for  further  advice.  Madame  Valmy 
has  the  greatest  confidence  in  him.  He 
nursed  her  husband  in  his  last  illness.  It 
was  most  alarming  for  her — it  was  cholera. 
Poor  Valmy  died  within  twenty-four  hours. 
She  is  only  now  out  of  mourning.  She  baa 
passed  the  winter  at  Paris.  I should  like  to 
pass  the  winter  at  Paris,”  sighed  Fontaine  ; 
44  but  my  duties  keep  me  here ; and  when  my 
vacation  comes,”  he  said,  consciously, 44 1 am 
to  remain  a fortnight  with  my  friends  the 
Mdratds,  at  Petit-port,  for  the  bathing  sea- 
son. Mademoiselle  Llonie’s  health  requires 
sea-bathing;  she  has  not  the  physique  of 
Mademoiselle  Pauline  at  the  castle.” 

As  he  spoke,  we  had  a vision  of  Mademoi- 
selle Pauline  herself  in  the  distance,  active- 
ly trudging  alongside  the  canal.  Monsieur 
Fontaine  became  very  much  excited  as  he 
pointed  her  out  to  us.  She  was  followed  by 
a maid-servant  carrying  a basket,  and  walk- 
ing quietly,  with  long  country  footsteps,  and 
wearing  a white  coif^  a handkerchief  across 
her  shoulders,  and  a big  apron  with  pockets. 
Her  young  mistress,  unconscious  of  Fon- 
taine’s signals,  sometimes  hurried  ahead, 
sometimes  lagged  behind  to  gather  dock 
leaves,  branches  of  green,  and  marsh-mal- 
lows, of  which  she  had  made  a sort  of  wreath, 
bound  together  by  broad  blades  of  grass.  I 
could  see  the  two  heads  passing  between  the 
willow  stumps;  some  bird  wheeled  round 
overhead,  and  returned  to  its  nest  in  a wil- 
low-tree ; some  water-rat  splashed  from  its 
hole  at  the  root  of  an  alder.  The  young 
person  walking  ahead,  hearing  this  splash- 
ing, stopped  short  and  went  down  on  her 
knees  among  the  grasses ; the  maid-servant, 
who  had  long  since  outgrown  the  age  of 
weasels  and  water-rats,  and  had  matured  to 
domestic  interests,  wont  on  her  way. 

What  a strange  feeling  it  gives  to  write 
of  all  this  that  happened  so  long  ago  vivid- 
ly flashing  before  one’s  mind  like  the  splash 
of  the  water-rat ! I remember  how  the  wil- 
lows stood  at  intervals,  with  their  black 
stumpy  stems ; how  all  the  purples  and  golds 
of  the  evening  were  reflected  in  the  peat- 
stained  water,  shining  in  the  green  foliage 
and  on  the  bricks  of  the  old  walls  of  the  park. 

44 Mademoiselle!”  said  the  Maire,  politely 
stepping  forward. 

Pauline,  still  upon  her  knees,  looked  round 
into  our  faces  while  the  Maine  introduced 
us,  and  the  water-rat  darted  away.  She 
scrambled  up ; her  dress  was  all  dabbled  with 
water,  smeared  with  black  earth,  and  also 
on  fire  with  the  evening  light ; so  was  her 
hair,  which  was  oddly  dressed  in  two  twist- 
ed horns  in  the  fashion  of  those  days.  There 
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was  something  rude  and  honest  about  Made- 
moiselle Pauline  which  attracted  me  to  her. 
She  had  a thick  waist,  country  shoes ; she 
wore  a blue  ribbon  with  a medal  round  her 
neck.  She  had  pudgy  red  hands.  She  ac- 
knowledged Font*ine’$  elaborate  introduc- 
tion by  squaring  her  elbows,  with  an  awk- 
ward bob  of  the  head  which  she  had  copied 
from  her  father.  Then  she  turned  and  said 
to  my  uncle,  in  tolerable  English,  “ My  papa 
and  mamma  are  at  the  house ; will  you  come 
to  see  them  f”  and  then  she  led  the  way  with- 
out another  word.  There  was  a low  door 
in  the  wall,  at  which  Pauline  stopped,  push- 
ing with  her  shoulder  and  giving  a violent 
jerk. 

“ Allow  me,  mademoiselle.  You  will  hurt 
yourself, ’’exclaimed  Fontaine,  quite  shocked. 

“ Take  care,  my  dear  young  lady,”  said 
Uncle  Joseph ; “ a small  wedge  inserted  into 
the  opening — ” 

But  Pauline  had  burst  open  the  door,  and 
there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  We  all  walk- 
ed iuto  the  park,  which  was  darkly  over- 
grown, as  French  parks  are  apt  to  be,  hut 
not  without  a certain  dim  charm  of  its  own. 
Long  vistas  glimmered,  and  narrow  avenues 
of  trees  ran  in  every  direction.  The  great 
gates  at  the  entrance  of  the  ohief  avenue 
were  half  suuk  into  the  earth;  the  ivies 
were  clinging  to  the  rusty  hinges.  The 
Court  and  its  gay  company  had  passed 
away,  leaviug  it  all  to  silence.  For  those 
who  were  to  come  after,  only  a sign  re- 
mained from  the  past  generation  to  that 
which  was  to  come  — a stone  with  a her- 
ald’s mark  for  us  to  note  as  we  pass  on 
our  way — some  symbol  of  glories  that  are 
not  quite  over  yet  for  impressionable  peo- 
ple. And  then  we  in  turn  haug  up  our  tro- 
phies, names,  and  records,  dumbly  appeal- 
ing fbr  good-will  and  sympathy  to  those 
who  are  to  come  after ; and  so  we  pass  on 
our  way.  The  maid  walked  first,  then  came 
Pauline  swinging  her  arms,  then  followed 
my  uncle,  and  Fontaine  of  the  springing 
step.  The  park  led  to  an  open  space  iu 
front  of  the  old  house,  and  to  a terrace,  upon 
which  M.  and  Madame  Fournier  wore  seated 
enjoying  the  evening  air.  They  had  coffee- 
cups  on  the  little  green  table  between  them. 
M.  Fournier  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  Ma- 
dame Fournier’s  hair  was  neatly  combed  and 
arranged  with  many  pins.  She  did  not  wear 
a cap,  os  do  English  matrons.  She  was  like 
her  daughter  in  appearauce,  but  although 
prettier,  she  had  less  expression.  Neither 
she  nor  her  husband  troubled  themselves 
about  Henry  IV.  and  his  hunt.  They  pnt  a 
large  billiard  table  in  the  hall,  set  a maid  to 
dam  stockings  in  a window,  placed  a green- 
baize  covered  piauo  exactly  in  the  oentre  of 
the  drawing-room,  saw  that  the  floor  was 
polished,  so  that  Pauline  could  slide  from 
oue  end  to  tbo  other  in  her  chaussons,  and 
prepared  to  enjoy  the  frnits  of  their  many 
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years’  labor  in  peace.  But  there  was  still 
something  to  be  done.  Pauline,  notwith- 
standing her  short  frocks,  her  scrambles,  her 
tails  of  plaited  hair,  was  eighteen,  and  of 
au  age  to  marry.  His  daughter’s  establish- 
ment occupies  Fournier  very  anxiously,  the 
Muire  had  already  explained  to  us.  Several 
propositions  have  been  made,  but  he  has  his 
own  ideas.  Mademoiselle  Pauline  herself  as 
yet  only  thinks  of  running  wild.  Hers  is  a 
wonderful  activity.  She  inherits  from  her 
papa,  said  Madame  Fournier.  She  was  fat 
and  lazy  herself,  and  took  out  her  exercise  in 
worrying  from  her  chair.  She  would  gladly 
have  seen  her  daughter  more  like  other  girls, 
and  used  to  protest  by  the  hour,  breathless 
and  unnoticed.  “ Would  you  believe  it,  Mon- 
sieur Fontaine,  my  daughter  drags  the  roll- 
er unassisted  for  an  hour  a day.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable I”  “ Excellent  gymnastics,  mamma,” 
says  Fournier.  “Don’t  you  interfere  with 
my  course  of  hygiene.” 

Next  time  I walked  up  to  the  cMteau  I 
was  amused  to  meet  Pauline  actively  occu- 
pied, as  her  mother  had  described,  dragging 
a huge  roller  over  the  grass.  The  young 
lady  stopped,  seeing  me  coming,  wiped  her 
brow,  and  sent  a gardener  for  a glass  of  beer, 
which  she  tossed  off  at  a draught.  Her  man- 
ners were  not  attractive  at  first  sight,  but 
one  got  used  to  them  by  degrees,  and  very 
soon  Pauline  and  I had  struck  np  a girlish 
intimacy. 

She  was  a kind  and  warm-heartod  girl, 
gentle  enough  in  reality,  although  she  seem- 
ed so  abrupt  and  determined  at  first.  She 
was  dogmatic  and  conceited  ; she  had  a hab- 
it of  telling  long  and  prosy  stories  all  abont 
her  own  exploits  and  wonderful  penetra- 
tion, but  this  was  only  want  of  habit  of  the 
world.  Her  confidence  in  others  made  her 
a bore,  perhaps,  bat  it  made  oue  love  her 
too.  Sho  had  plenty  of  sympathy  aud  intel- 
ligence. She  had  never  read  any  books,  or 
known  any  body  outside  the  walls  of  her  v 
home.  It  was  a lonely  life  that  she  had  lived, 
with  the  roller  and  her  dogs  for  play-fel- 
lows, roaming  w ithin  the  gloomy  gates  of 
the  park,  or  among  the  blaek  fields  and 
creeping  waters  that  surrounded  it.  But 
she  was  happy  enough;  she  was  free  to 
come  and  go  as  she  liked.  The  tranquil 
commonplace  of  home  was  made  dear  to  her 
by  her  father’s  trusting  love ; even  her  moth- 
er’s worry  w'as  part  of  it  all. 

“ Before  my  brother  died,”  she  said,  one 
day,  “ mamma  did  not  mind  little  things  as 
she  does  now.  That  was  years  ago — before 
I can  remember.  I am  the  only  child,”  she 
said,  with  a sigh,  “and  all  their  fortune  is 
for  me,  they  say.”  Then  she  shruggod  he* 
broad  shoulders.  “ I shall  be  a great  deal 
richer  aud  in  much  better  position  than  poor 
Claudio  de  Mesnil,«and  yet  I assure  you  Ma- 
dame la  Com  tease  would  scarcely  allow  her 
daughter  to  speak  to  me.  Sho  thinks  peo- 
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pie  who  are  not  noble  are  scarcely  human 
beings.  1 am  a good  bonrgeoise,  and  I am 
not  ashamed  of  it.  I might  like  aristocrats 
better  if  they  were  more  like  Monsieur  Mau- 
rice/’ said  Pauline.  “ That  day  his  mother 
was  rude,  and  sent  her  daughter  away  when 
I spoke  to  her,  he  looked  really  sorry,  and 
came  up  to  mamma  to  try  and  make  up.  I 
was  nearly  crying,  but  I would  not  let  them 
see  it.  We  had  gone  to  offer  that  detestable 
woman  the  chateau  for  the  summer.  She 
would  not  take  it,  so  w©  left  it  shut  up.  An- 
other year  you  might  have  it  if  you  liked, 
and  you  must  come  and  stay  with  me  next 
week  when  your  uncle  goes  back  to  Paris. 
You  don’t  know  me  yet,  but  I know  you,  and 
I am  sure  we  shall  be  good  friends.  Shake 
hands,”  and  she  held  out  her  hand.  It  was 
very  red  and  broad,  but  its  grasp  was  cor- 
dial. “ I will  come  and  see  you  to-morrow, 
after  breakfast.  Is  it  true  that  Protestants 
fast  every  day  but  Sunday  f I should  not 
like  that,”  says  Pauline,  making  a horrible 
face.  “ I did  not  like  the  English  till  I knew 
you.”  Here,  I suppose,  I flushed  up. 

“ Good-morning,”  I said,  very  stiffly.  “ I 
might  say  just  the  contrary;  I did  like  the 
French  uutil — ” 

“Nonsense!  you  like  me  very  much,”  said 
Pauline.  “I  shall  come  and  see  you  to-mor- 
row, after  our  breakfast.” 

I took  my  way  across  the  canal,  and  she 
walked  off  under  the  trees,  whistling  and 
swinging  her  arms. 


CHAPTER  III. 

I afterward  discovered  that  Pauline  did 
these  things  a little  out  of  bravado.  She 
was  not  really  vulgar,  though  she  did  vul- 
gar things.  She  would  swing  her  arms, 
rub  her  eyes,  and  yawn  in  one’s  face  in  the 
t most  provoking  manner  at  times.  I have 
heard  her  exclaim,  “ Ah ! bah !”  jnst  as  the 
peasants  did  down  in  the  village.  This  was 
what  she  said  when  her  father  told  her  one 
day  that  an  uncle  of  M.  De  Mesnil’s,  an  old 
bachelor  living  in  Paris,  had,  upon  some 
general  expression  of  Monsieur  Fournier’s 
good-will  toward  the  young  dispossessed 
proprietor  of  the  ch&teau,  asked  him  point- 
blank  what  he  would  say  in  the  event  of 
Maurice  de  Mesnil  coming  forward  as  a 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Four- 
nier. 

“There!  that  is  just  like  you!”  cried 
Madame  Fournier.  “ You  tell  one  when  it 
is  too  late ; you  never  consult  me,  never  say 
one  word  till  you  are  back  again.  Pauline, 
I don’t  know  whether  you  or  your  father  are 
the  most  childish  and  incapable.  I have  no 
doubt  papa  never  took  the  trouble  to  an- 
swer at  all.” 

“ I gave  an  answer,”  said  Fournier, 
gravely. 


“Well,”  said  Madame  Fournier,  “what 
did  you  say  f” 

Fournier  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “It 
was  absurd,”  said  he;  “that  was  what  I 
said.  If  they  had  not  been  so  unfortunate, 
I might  have  told  them  that  their  sugges- 
tion seemed  an  impertinence.” 

“An  impertinence,  papa!”  said  Pauline. 
“M.  Maurice  never  would  be  impertinent. 
He  knew  nothing  about  it.  I could  not 
have  believed  you  to  be  so  prejudiced,”  and 
she  suddenly  leaped  over  a little  rail  that 
happened  to  be  in  her  way,  and  walked  oft 
Madame  Fournier  looked  after  her.  Wheu 
Fournier  spoke  again,  she  answered  him  so 
sharply  that  I thought  it  more  discreet  to 
leave  the  worthy  couple  to  themselves.  I 
could  not  And  Panline  any  where  in  the 
park,  but  on  my  way  back  to  the  house  I 
met  Fonmier  walking  thoughtfully  along 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

“ Have  yon  not  found  Pauline  V9  he  asked. 
“Has  she  run  offf  Well,  are  you  great 
friends,  you  two  f My  little  Pauline,”  he 
went  on,  speaking  to  himself;  “she  is  a 
treasure.  Whoever  wins  her  will  find  a 
treasure.  Her  mother  would  have  her  dif- 
ferent— a fine  lady ; not  so  would  I.  8he  is 
true  and  innocent  and  courageous,  and  ten- 
der to  those  who  belong  to  her  home.  I am 
thankful  to  have  so  good  a child.”  And  so 
he  walked  on,  leaving  me  to  wander  on 
alone. 

Presently  some  one  came  up  from  behind 
and  caught  me  round  the  neck  with  a sud- 
den pair  of  arms. 

“You  never  saw  me,  you  little  blind 
creature,”  cries  Pauline.  “I  have  been 
peeping  at  yon  from  behind  the  bushes. 
You  looked  so  niee ! there  is  a compliment 
for  you.  Come — papa  shall  take  us  in  the 
punt ; that  is  a good  bourgeois  way  of  get- 
ting about.  I saw  him  go  down  to  the 
water-side ;”  and  surely  enough  thore  stood 
M.  Fournier  looking  abstractedly  across  the 
canal  at  the  willow  stumps. 

It  was  in  the  punt,  as  we  were  sliding 
along  the  waters,  with  the  lovely  autumn 
gold  lighting  the  dark  banks,  with  the  green 
leaves  floating  and  insects  droning  sleepily, 
and  a sweet  fragrance  in  the  air,  and  faint 
aroma  of  distant  peat-fields,  that  M.  Four- 
nier said  to  his  daughter,  “Tell  me,  Pauline, 
is  your  mother  right  t Would  yon  like  me 
to  think  seriously  of  young  Do  Mesnil  for 
your  hnsband  f” 

“I  like  him  very  much, papa,” said  Pau- 
line, very  composedly.  “ I would  not  wish 
to  inflnencc  you  or  my  mother,  as  I am  sure 
you  can  judge  far  better  than  I can.  But 
if  you  ask  me  my  wishes,  I should  certainly 
be  glad  that,  you  should  consider  M.  De  Mes- 
nil’s  proposition.” 

I opened  my  eyes  in  amazement.  Waa 
this — was  this  the  way  in  which  a maiden 
yielded  her  heart  t Were  they  serionst 
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They  were  quite  serious,  and  went  on  dis- 
cussing the  subject  until  the  boat  ran 
aground.  Then  we  had  to  clamber  up  the 
banks  and  run  home  in  the  twilight  under 
the  trees. 

When  Pauline  asked  me  to  spend  a fort- 
night with  her  after  my  uncle's  return  to 
Paris,  I had  gladly  consented,  for  I was  sin- 
cerely interested  by  my  new  friend.  From 
some  hints  of  Monsieur  Fournier’s,  I had  im- 
agined that,  under  the  circumstances,  my 
presence  might  be  thought  out  of  place,  but 
they  assured  me  that  I was  welcome,  and 
Madame  Fournier  kindly  insisted. 

MWe  are  glad,  miss,”  she  said,  “that  our 
Pauline  should  be  cheered  and  distracted  by 
the  presence  of  one  of  her  own  age.  You 
young  people  understand  one  another.” 

Boon  after  this  our  lease  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  house  had  to  be  given  up  to  Madame 
Yalmy,  its  rightful  owner.  A very  grim- 
looking  maid-servant  came  to  receive  the 
keys,  and  to  take  possession.  All  our  own 
boxes  and  parcels  were  carried  out  through 
the  garden,  and  placed  ready  in  the  road  for 
the  little  omnibus.  It  ran  daily  past  our 
gate  at  ten  o’clock,  and  caught  the  early 
train  to  Paris  from  Corbeil.  My  luggage, 
however,  was  kept  distinct  from  the  family 
penates,  and  was  piled  up  on  a wheelbarrow 
for  the  gardener  to  convey  to  the  ch&teau  in 
the  course  of  the  morning.  When  it  was 
decided  that  I was  to  stay  on  with  Pauline 
Fournier,  the  respite  was  welcome  to  me. 
We  had  been  very  happy  in  the  little  vil- 
lage, and  not  one  of  us  but  felt  sorry  that 
the  time  was  come  to  leave  it. 

The  good  farmers’  wives  had  welcomed  us 
hospitably,  the  laboring-women  had  grunted 
a greeting  as  they  trudged  home  with  their 
loads,  so  did  their  little  children  along  the 
road-— Jacques  from  the  mill,  Jean  from  the 
farm,  were  all  our  acquaintances ; the  laitl- 
bre  at  her  door,  the  friendly  old  grocers  op- 
posite the  church. 

I remember  that  one  day  a traveling  or- 
gan came  round  to  Visy,  and  was  for  half 
the  day  in  the  market-place  grinding  its 
tnnes.  The  people  inside  the  chnrch  could 
hear  it.  The  old  grocer’s  little  granddaugh- 
ters stood  in  the  shop  door  dancing  and  prac- 
ticing their  steps — they  were  pretty  little 
pensionnaires  from  the  convent,  with  bine 
ribbons  and  medals  like  Pauline’s  tied  round 
their  necks.  The  old  conple  looked  on,  nod- 
ding their  heads  in  time  to  the  children. 

“They  are  beginning  early,” said  the  old 
lady,  proudly ; “ they  will  be  ready  for  the 
Ste.  Benve.”  The  Ste.  Beuve  was  an  annual 
dance  at  fltonmGles,  hard  by,  to  which  the 
whole  village  was  looking  forward. 

I do  not  think  I have  described  the  Pavil- 
ion, as  our  house  was  called,  now  standing 
empty  in  the  sunshine  awaiting  the  return 
of  its  owner.  Madame  Yalmy  had  pnt  up 
at  the  little  inn  for  the  night,  and  was  not 


to  come  in  till  the  following  day;  but  her 
maid-servant,  Thlrdse,  as  they  called  her, 
had  appeared  early  in  the  morning  to  go 
over  the  inventory,  and  to  receive  the  keys 
from  me,  the  only  survivor  of  our  cheerful 
colony.  This  Th&fese  was  n ot  a pleasant  per- 
son to  have  to  do  with.  Bhe  was  stout  and 
pale,  with  a heavy,  sulky  face.  She  seemed 
constantly  suspecting  one  of  some  sinister 
purpose ; she  walked  over  the  house,  counted 
the  inventory,  asked  me  for  the  rent.  Mon- 
sieur Fontaine  had  the  rent ; he  had  prom- 
ised to  get  change  for  a check  and  to  bring 
the  amount,  but  Th£rfese  did  not  seem  to  be^ 
lieve  me  when  I told  her  so.  The  house 
stood  at  right  angles  between  a garden  and 
a court-yard;  the  drawing-room  windows 
opened  into  the  garden;  the  door  of  the 
house  led  to  the  court-yard ; the  court-yard 
opened  into  a side  street  of  the  village,  so 
that  there  were  two  distinct  entrances  to 
the  house.  People  calling  generally  came 
through  the  court,  where  the  bell  bung  un- 
der a little  tiled  roof  all  to  itself;  but  it  was 
quite  easy  to  open  the  garden  gate  if  yon 
knew  the  trick  of  the  latch,  and  to  come  in 
by  the  drawing-room  windows.  An  iron 
gateway,  wreathed  by  a vine,  divided  the 
court-yard  from  the  garden.  This  door  was 
always  locked,  besides  which  the  vine  had 
traveled  on  and  on,  and  bound  the  hinges 
and  the  iron  scrolls  together.  I was  stand- 
ing in  the  conrt-yard  that  morning  talking 
to  Th^rfese  and  trying  to  divert  her  many 
suspicions,  when  some  shadow  fell  upon  me, 
and  turning  round,  I saw  that  some  one  was 
looking  at  me  through  the  grating.  It  was 
the  figure  of  a slim  woman  in  a pink  drees, 
with  a very  bright  complexion.  In  one  hand 
she  held  a green  parasol.  Bhe  laid  her  white 
fingers  upon  the  lock.  “ Madame,  you  know 
very  well  that  there  is  no  getting  through 
that  way,”  said  Th^rfese.  As  she  spoke,  the 
figure  disappeared.  The  woman’s  voice  was 
singulariy  rough,  and  yet  distinct.  I don’t 
know  what  it  was  that  Impressed  me  so  dis- 
agreeably in  both  maid  and  mistress.  It  is 
difficult  not  to  believe  in  some  atmosphere 
which  strangers  coming  into  a place  often 
feel,  although  they  may  not  always  under- 
stand it.  Meanwhile  Thlrdse  went  on  with 
her  investigation. 

“Where  are  the  chests  off  the  landing t” 
said  she* 

“ We  pnt  them  out  of  the  way,”  I answer- 
ed. “ You  will  find  them  in  the  little  cellar 
off  the  dining-room.” 

Th&fese  was  not  satisfied  until  she  had 
lighted  a candle,  descended  the  three  stone 
steps,  and  examined  the  looks,  to  make  sure 
they  had  not  been  tampered  with. 

I was  not  sorry  when  Pauline  interrupted 
our  tite-h-tit*  ; she  had  good-naturedly  come 
off  to  fetch  me.  “ Here  yon  are,  miss,”  she 
said.  “ I have  been  to  the  station  with  papa. 

I saw  your  uncle  and  your  cousins  go  off, 
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and  now  you  belong  to  me  for  ever  so  long ;” 
and  she  took  my  hands  in  hers  and  shook 
them  cordially.  Her  eyes  looked  very  bright, 
and  her  hair  very  curly.  “ Well,  have  you 
nearly  done  t can  you  come  with  me  in  the 
pony  - carriage  f How  are  you?  How  is 
your  mistress,  Thdrfese,  and  when  is  the  wed- 
ding to  be  f” 

Th&fese  answered  dryly  that  she  never 
asked  questions,  and  that  if  people  were  cu- 
rious, they  had  better  inquire  for  themselves. 
Pauline  turned  away  with  the  family  shrug. 
“ The  longer  it  is  put  off,  the  better  pleased 
I shall  be,”  she  said.  “ I can’t  imagine  how 
she  can  think  of  him.  The  English  are  so 
ridiculous.  I wouldn’t  marry  an  English- 
man.” 

I was  little  more  than  a school -girl,  and 
my  temper  was  easily  roused.  “ I think  it 
is  very  rude  and  unkind  and  inhospitable 
of  you,  if  you  are  my  friend,  to  talk  in  this 
dreadful  way,”  I cried,  almost  with  tears  in 
my  eyes.  “ The  English  are  not  ridiculous ; 
they  are  a noble — ■” 

“ Do  you  really  mind  what  I say  t”  said 
Pauline,  taking  my  hand.  “ Please,  my  dear 
friend,  forgive  me and  she  looked  at  me 
full  of  concern,  so  that  I was  obliged  to 
laugh. 

Then,  as  soon  as  she  had  made  sure  I had 
forgiven  her,  she  walked  out  of  the  house. 
Pauline  did  not  look  round  to  see  whether  I 
had  followed  her  out,  pushed  open  the  door 
of  the  court-yard,  and  marched  out  into  the 
street.  She  was  very  rude  at  times,  and 
made  me  more  angry  than  any  body  else, 
but  so  kind  aud  feeling  too  that  I always 
forgave  her.  My  own  cousins  were  gay,  gen- 
tle, friendly  in  manner ; she  was  either  quite 
silent,  or  she  would  talk  by  the  hour.  She 
was  alternately  dull  and  indifferent  and 
boisterous  in  her  mirth  ; she  was  by  way  of 
hating  affectation,  and  of  thinking  every 
body  affected,  in  order  to  show  how  sincere 
she  was ; she  seemed  to  go  out  of  her  way 
to  in ven  t rudenesses.  She  was  not  even  pret- 
ty. She  was  thick-set,  with  a blonde  head, 
and  when  her  hair  was  not  twisted  into 
horns,  the  plaits  of  tow  were  rolled  round 
and  round  in  a heavy  coil.  She  might  have 
had  a good  complexion  but  for  her  freckles ; 
a pretty  smile  and  white  teeth  seemed  to  be 
her  only  attraction.  She  generally  wore 
an  ill-made  green  frock,  country  shoes,  and 
coarse  knitted  stockings.  Till  she  was  six- 
teen she  had  persisted  in  wearing  her  petti- 
coat half  up  to  her  knees,  with  black  stuff 
trowsers,  such  as  girls  wore  in  those  days, 
and  a black  stuff  apron  and  sleeves  to  match. 

44  No,”  said  Pauline  again,  “ I can  not  think 
how  my  pretty,  delightful  Madame  Yalmy 
can  think  of  marrying  your  Capitaine  Thorn- 
tonne,  or  how  she  can  keep  that  horrid  Th6- 
rfcse  iu  her  service.” 

As  she  spoke,  we  were  passing  Fontaine’s 
house,  and  his  head  appeared  for  one  instant 


in  a window ; the  next  minute  he  had  hur- 
ried  into  the  rood  to  greet  us.  “ Are  yoa 
aware  that  Madame  Yalmy  is  comef”  he 
said,  in  great  excitement.  44 1 have  just 
seen  Le  Capitaine,  who  seems  a little  suf- 
fering. But  our  line  air  will  set  him  up.  I 
am  immediately  starting  to  pay  my  respects 
to  madame.  I hope,  Mademoiselle  Pauline, 
with  your  leave,  that  our  musical  evenings 
at  the  chftteau  will  now  recommence,  the 
prima  donna  being  among  us  once  more. 
To-morrow  I am  engaged  upon  business  for 
my  friend  Monsieur  M6rard,  but  Thursday 
we  might  all  combine,  perhaps.” 

44 I will  let  you  know,”  said  Pauline ; 44  we 
may  be  busy.”  She  spoke  with  some  con- 
straint. The  Maire  gave  one  rapid  glance. 

44 1 understand  you,”  he  said.  44  Perhaps 
your  father  will  kindly  let  me  know  when 
to  come  without  importunity.”  Then  he  re- 
treated with  extra  discretion. 

It  is  strange  what  a part  in  life  the  things 
play  which  never  happen.  We  think  of 
them  and  live  for  them,  and  they  form  a 
piece  of  our  history ; and  while  we  are  still 
absorbed  in  these  imaginary  dreams  the  re- 
alities of  our  lives  meet  us  on  the  way,  and 
we  suddenly  awaken  to  the  truth  at  last 
Pauline  thought  that  her  fate  was  being  de- 
cided, and  that  by  Thursday  all  secret  des- 
tinies were  to  be  unraveled.  No  wonder 
she  was  silent  as  we  walked  along. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

When  the  Comte  de  Mesnil  fell  into  that 
hopeless  condition  from  which  he  never  ral- 
lied, but  sank  after  some  months  of  illness, 
it  was  found  that  his  affairs  were  in  utter 
confusion.  He  had  kept  his  difficulties  se- 
cret even  from  his  wife.  It  was  impossible 
to  tell  whether  this  impending  ruin  had  pro- 
duced the  mental  disturbance  from  which 
he  was  suffering,  or  whether  the  ruin  had 
not  been  partly  owing  to  some  secret  want 
of  balancing  power,  for  his  extravagance  had 
been  almost  without  a limit.  The  Countess 
had  tried  in  the  fi ret  years  of  their  marriage 
to  interfere,  but  for  long  past  had  forborne 
to  blame  her  husband  or  to  inquire  into  his 
affairs.  She  herself  had  drawn  largely  upon 
his  resources ; and,  to  do  him  justice,  the 
Count  was  indifferent  to  money  for  its  own 
sake,  and  had  only  been  anxious  that  ev- 
ery one  should  be  as  comfortable  as  circum- 
stances might  admit.  Unfortunately  one 
day  came  when  circumstances  no  longer  ad- 
mitted of  any  comfort  for  any  body.  The 
Count’s  creditors  seized  his  great  house  in 
Paris;  the  sheriff’s  officers  were  in  posses- 
sion; the  whole  magnificent  apparatus  of 
damask  and  crystal  and  china  was  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  public  auction ; and  the  unfor- 
tunate Countess,  who  was  more  difficult  to 
dispose  of,  was  sitting  silent,  resentful,  and 
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offended  beyond  words  or  the  power  of 
words  in  a temporary  lodging  which  her  son 
had  taken  for  her  nse.  She  had  a daugh- 
ter also,  an  amiable  and  gentle  girl,  who 
tried  in  vain  to  console  her;  but  Madame 
De  Mesnil  looked  upon  all  attempts  at  con- 
solation as  insults.  We  have  seen  how  she 
treated  Monsieur  Fontaine.  Maurice,  her  son, 
now  Comte  de  Mesnil  in  his  own  right,  had 
suggested  their  all  going  into  the  country, 
and  trying  to  live  as  economically  os  might 
be  upon  what  might  remain  to  them ; but 
even  this  moderate  scheme  was  not  to  be 
carried  out.  The  estate  at  Visy  remained, 
but  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  left  be- 
oides,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
sell  that  too,  and  to  live  upon  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale.  The  one  piece  of  good  fortune 
which  befell  this  unfortunate  family  was 
the  advent  of  a purchaser  for  the  estate. 
This  was  our  friend  Fournier,  who  was  will- 
ing to  pay  a fair  price  for  the  land  and  the 
old  house  upon  it.  He  produced  certain 
sums  of  money  representing  a great  deal  of 
good  sense,  hard  work,  and  self-denial,  and 
received  in  return  the  estate  which  the  late 
Count’s  folly  and  self-indulgence  had  thrown 
into  the  market. 

Maurice  had  several  interviews  with  the 
old  manufacturer;  ventured  to  make  one 
or  two  suggestions  about  the  management 
of  the  property,  which  had  been  very  ill 
received  by  his  late  father,  bnt  which 
nevertheless  were,  in  Fournier’s  opinion, 
worth  considering.  Something  in  the  young 
Count’s  manner,  his  courtesy  and  simplic- 
ity of  bearing,  impressed  the  old  man  in 
his  favor.  Fournier  thought  himself  no  bad 
judge  of  character,  and  after  that  little  talk 
with  Pauline  he  made  up  his  mind.  He  cared 
less  for  money  than  people  usually  do  who 
have  not  earned  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
there  were  other  things  wanting  besides 
money  to  make  his  girl  happy  in  her  mar- 
riage. The  money  he  could  provide.  “ This 
young  fellow  is  clear-headed,  modest,  ready 
to  occupy  himself  intelligently ; he  will  make 
an  excellent  landlord.  My  wife  has  a fancy 
to  see  a Countess’s  coronet  on  her  daugh- 
ter’s pocket-handkerchief.  Pauline  might  do 
worse,”  he  said  to  Fontaine.  “ I am  going 
to  Paris  to-morrow  to  speak  to  the  Baron. 
That  is  an  old  fox,  if  you  like,  but  I like  the 
young  man.” 

“ I have  known  Maurice  from  his  child- 
hood,” said  Fontaine,  solemnly  (so  he  told 
me  afterward).  “ He  is  a gallant  man,  inca- 
pable of  a dishonorable  action.  I will  an- 
swer for  him  with  my  word  and — ” 

“ Good,  good,  good,”  says  Fournier,  who 
hated  phrases.  “ I dare  say  he  is  very  like 
other  people;  it  will  be  a good  business  for 
him.  My  Pauline  and  my  rent-roll  and  my 
share  in  the  factory,  it  is  not  a bad  bargain 
he  will  make.” 

It  was  the  very  day  I went  up  to  stay  at 


the  house  that  Fournier  came  back  from 
Paris,  having  concluded  this  solemn  affair. 

We  were  walking  arm  and  arm  in  the 
park,  in  silence,  for  Pauline  seemed  absent, 
and  for  once  she  did  not  care  to  go  on  with 
her  usual  somewhat  long-winded  histories. 
There  is  a little  mound  near  thd  terrace  from 
whence  one  can  see  the  road  winding  be- 
tween its  poplars,  the  great  fields  lying  one 
beyond  the  other,  some  golden  with  corn, 
others  black  with  peat  and  with  smoking 
heaps,  of  which  the  vapors  drifted  along 
the  horizon.  “ Thero  is  my  father  coming 
along,”  cried  Pauline,  suddenly,  and  she 
started  running  along  the  avenue,  and  came 
up  to  Monsieur  Fournier  just  at  the  en- 
trance gate  by  the  poplar-trees,  of  which 
all  the  shadows  seemed  to  invite  the  pass- 
ing wayfarers  to  come  in  and  rest.  I fol- 
lowed, running  too,  becanse  Pauline  ran.  I 
am  afraid  it  showed  small  discretion  on  my 
part. 

“ Well,  Pauline,”  said  her  father,  kindly, 
stopping  to  breathe.  Then  he  turned  to 
me.  “ How  do  yon  do,  miss  f lam  glad  to 
see  yon.” 

“Where  hare  yon  been,  papal  what  have 
yon  been  about  f ’ Panline  said,  after  a min- 
ute of  silence. 

“ I have  had  a hard  day’s  work  in  your 
service,”  he  answered.  “ I have  been  to  call 
npon  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Beaulieu,  upon 
Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Mesnil,”  said  the 
father,  stroking  her  cheek  with  his  finger. 
“I  have  been  working  for  you,  mademoi- 
selle— I hope  it  is  all  for  the  best,”  he  re- 
peated, with  a sigh.  “Monsieur  Maurice 
seems  a tine  young  fellow.  I do  not  like 
the  mother.” 

“Don’t  you,  papal”  said  Pauline, absent- 
ly, as  she  stooped  and  picked  np  a handful 
of  grass,  which  she  then  blew  away  into  the 
air. 

“To  be  Madame  la  Comtesse  is  small  com- 
fort where  hearts  are  cold,  and  the  home  an 
empty,  lonely  place,”  said  Fournier.  “ Well, 
well,  the  young  man  is  coming  here,  as  you 
wish.  You  must  see  him  and  make  up  your 
mind.  I don’t  think  he  can  ever  learn  how 
to  love  you,  my  child,  as  well  as  your  old 
father  does.”  Fournier  was  very  gentle  and 
sad,  and  he  went  on  swinging  his  stick,  and 
said  no  more.  I lingered  behind,  and  watch- 
ed them  walk  away  together  np  the  avenue 
toward  the  house,  trudging  along  side  by 
side,  looking  strangely  alike.  When  I came 
in,  Pauline  had  disappeared.  Monsieur  Four- 
nier sat  reading  his  paper  in  his  nsual  cor- 
ner. Madame  Fournier  met  me  on  the  stairs, 
coming  away  from  her  daughter’s  room.  I 
think  she  had  been  crying.  “ Do  not  go  to 
Pauline  just  yet,”  she  said ; “ she  is  agitated, 
poor  dear  child.  She— we — Monsieur  Four- 
nier has  decided.  I have  been  very  happy,” 
she  added,  with  a tender  look  in  her  flushed 
red  face;  “I  should  like  my  child  to  know 
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such  happiness  a a I have  had.  M.  De  Mesnil 
is  coming  to-morrow.1’ 

They  were  good  and  worthy  people.  I 
was  glad  to  he  with  them. 

I was  happy  enough  up  at  the  ch&teau, 
but  I could  imagine  that  for  a young  man 
it  might  seem  rather  monotonous  at  times. 
Maurice  used  to  think  it  almost  unbearably 
bo  in  his  father’s  time,  and  had  secretly 
hated  the  place.  One  can  not  reason  out 
every  motive  which  prompts  each  human 
action.  Sufficient  be  it  if  the  sum,  on  the 
whole,  drives  the  impulse  rightly.  Perhaps 
it  had  been  no  great  sacrifice  to  the  young 
man  to  hear  that  the  cruel  fates  had  exiled 
him  from  this  dreary,  familiar,  wearisome 
old  home,  and  that  he  was  to  return  thither 
no  more.  Long  after,  he  confessed  every 
thing  to  Pauline,  and  the  dismay  he  felt 
when  his  mother  sent  for  him,  and  with 
happy  agitation  told  him  of  the  wonderful 
chance  by  which,  if  he  was  so  inclined,  the 
old  home  might  return  to  its  ancient  pos- 
sessors, to  the  owners  whose  right  she  still 
considered  greater  than  that  of  mere  pur- 
chase. As  Maurice  heard  for  the  first  time 
of  his  uncle’s  suggestion  and  Fournier’s  ac- 
quiescence, his  heart  only  sank  lower  and 
lower;  his  mother’s  delight  and  eager  ex- 
clamations sounded  like  a knell  to  his 
hopes.  “And  now,  now,”  cried  the  poor 
lady,  exulting,  “I  shall  not  die  with  the 
bitter  pang  in  my  heart  that  your  father’s 
was  the  hand  which  exiled  my  son  from  the 
home  to  which  he  had  a right;  now,”  she 
said, “my  life  will  close  peacefully,  re-as- 
suxed  for  my  children’s  fate.  My  daughter 
need  not  fear  the  future.  Your  home  will 
be  hers  at  my  death.  I have  not  deserved 
so  much ; it  makes  up  to  me  for  my  life  of 
anxious  sorrow,”  said  the  poor  lady,  burst- 
ing into  tears,  and  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands.  Poor  Maurice  knew  not  how  to 
answer.  His  heart  went  on  sinking  and 
sinking ; it  had  leaped  up  at  the  prospect 
of  liberty,  of  hard  work,  of  change,  of  in- 
dependence. He  had  behaved  very  well; 
but  he  had  been  doing  as  he  liked  for  the 
first  time  in  all  his  life,  and  now  more 
firmly  than  ever  did  the  fetters  seem  rivet- 
ed which  were  to  bind  him  down  to  Yisy. 
The  black  canals  seemed  to  rise  and  rise 
and  choke  him ; the  dreary  old  gables  seem- 
ed to  weigh  upon  his  very  soul.  For  a few 
moments  he  stood  silent,  making  up  his 
mind.  He  was  trying  to  frame  the  sen- 
tence by  which  to  explain  to  his  mother 
what  he  felt. 

“ There  is  much  to  be  considered,”  he  was 
beginning.  Then  she  raised  her  head ; her 
entreating  eyes  met  his;  she  put  up  her 
thin  hands. 

“Oh,  my  son,”  she  said,  “do  you  think 
I sacrifice  nothing  when  I give  you  up  to 
strangers ; that  my  mother’s  pride  does  not 


suffer  at  the  thought  of  this  cruel  necessi- 
ty Y My  Maurice,  you  have  been  my  conso- 
lation and  my  courage ; and  oh,  believe  me, 
my  son,  you  will  never  regret  the  impulse 
which  makes  you  yield  to  your  mother’s 
prayer.  Think  what  my  life  has  been,  think 
of  the  sorrows  I have  hidden  from  my  chil- 
dren. Ah ! do  not  condemn  me  to  that  re- 
newed penance;  I have  no  more  strength 
for  it.”  She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck 
with  tender  persistence.  Her  wasted  looks, 
her  tears,  and,  above  all,  her  tenderness, 
which  he  had  so  often  longed  for  as  a child, 
and  which  had  been  bo  rarely  expressed, 
overcame  the  poor  kind-hearted  young  fel- 
low’s faint  effort  at  resistance.  He  turned 
very  pale,  his  lips  seemed  quite  dry  and 
parched,  and  something  seemed  to  impede 
his  speech  as  he  said, “Very  welL  Since 
you  wish  it,  I will  consent.  The  sooner  it  is 
all  settled,  the  better,  I suppose.”  He  shook 
off  little  Claudine,  who  came  coaxing  up  to 
him  with  innocent  congratulations.  He 
scarcely  answered  his  uncle’s  long  speeches 
and  elaborations.  The  Vicomte  had  arrived 
in  his  black  satin  stock,  prepared  to  under- 
take any  negotiations.  Three  days  later 
Maurice  went  down  to  Visy.  From  a French 
point  of  view  the  whole  thing  was  a highly 
desirable  aud  honorable  proceeding.  M.  Is 
Comte  de  Mesnil  arrived  in  a dogged  and 
determined  state  of  mind,  prepared  to  go 
through  with  the  dreary  farce. 

It  must  have  seemed  like  a sort  of  mock- 
ery to  poor  Maurice  to  see  the  familiar 
chairs  in  the  hall,  to  hear  the  well-known 
tick  of  the  old  clock  in  the  great  salon,  and 
to  be  solemnly  announced  to  the  company 
assembled  at  tbe  ch&teau — Monsieur  Four- 
nier, Madame  Fournier,  Pauline,  with  her 
Sunday  frock,  and  Fontaine,  the  friend  of  the 
family,  who  had  been  invited  to  break  the 
formality  of  this  first  introduction.  M.  De 
Mesnil  was  a youth  of  the  usual  type,  with 
honest  gray  eyes  not  unlike  Pauline’s.  He 
was  pale,  slight,  distinguished  in  manner 
and  appearance— -a  contrast  to  the  worthy 
master  of  the  house,  ia  which  M.  De  Mesnil 
certainly  seemed  to  me  very  much  out  of 
place.  Pauline  looked  very  pale  too,  very 
clumsy,  but  noble,  somehow,  notwithstand- 
ing her  plaid  frock  and  her  twists.  Maurice 
was  perfectly  quiet  and  conventional.  He 
bowed  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  as  people 
do  at  the  play,  expressed  his  gratitude  in  a 
few  well-chosen  words,  sat  down  upon  an 
old  sofa,  against  which  he  had  often  knock- 
ed his  nose  as  a child.  He  took  Madame 
Fournier  iu  to  dinner;  Pauline  sat  on  the 
other  side.  They  had  a melon  soup,  sweet- 
breads, a gigot,  with  a plated  handle  to 
carve  it  by ; tart,  cream-cheese,  and  Cham- 
pagne for  dessert.  “Maurice  certainly  did 
not  distinguish  himself,”  the  Maire  repeat- 
ed; “I  did  my  best,  but  conversation  lan- 
guished.” 
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CHAPTER  V. 

For  the  first  few  days  after  his  arrival 
M.  De  Mesial  was  busy  with  his  father-in- 
law,  going  over  the  rent-roll  of  the  little 
estate,  and  devising  alterations  and  im- 
provements, which  Fournier  undertook  to 
carry  ont.  While  he  had  work  to  do,  Mau- 
rice seemed  comparatively  happy ; but  when, 
one  morning,  old  Fournier  closed  his  books 
and  bade  the  young  man  go  and  make  him- 
self agreeable  to  his  wife  and  daughter, 
Maurice  felt  a return  of  the  old  dismay. 
He  had  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with 
the  two  ladies.  He  might  respect  Pauline, 
but  he  was  certainly  afraid  of  her.  He 
had  done  his  work  out-of-doors ; and  os  for 
making  himself  agreeable  within,  nothing 
seemed  left  for  him  to  do  but  wander  vap- 
idly about  from  one  room  to  another,  or  to 
shunter  along  the  terrace  with  Pauline  and 
with  Madame  Fournier,  who  conscientiously 
and  laboriously  chaperoned  the  couple.  One 
day  I found  him  yawning  in  the  hall,  and 
watching  the  darning  of  stockings.  An- 
other day  he  assisted  Pauline  with  the  gar- 
den roller.  Pauline  was  a curiously  deter- 
mined  person.  She  would  not  give  up  one 
of  her  pursuits  for  any  number  of  aspirants., 
“Let  them  come  too,”  said  she,  “if  they 
want  to  see  me.”  Maurice  seemed  to  have 
no  interest  in  what  he  saw,  neither  in  Pau- 
line nor  any  one  else.  Formerly  he  used  to 
have  schemes  enough  in  his  head,  when  he 
lived  there,  for  benefiting  the  tenants ; now 
he  no  longer  wished  to  benefit  any  body. 
Ones  it  seemed  to  him  want  of  fhnds  which 
prevented;  now  it  was  some  strange  inabil- 
ity to  do  and  care  and  to  interest  himself 
which  seemed  to  have  come  over  him.  They 
had  taken  his  liberty  away,  condemned  him 
to  a life  he  was  weary  of.  He  was  indifier- 
ent  to  any  thing  that  could  happen. 

He  took  ns  out  in  a pnnt  one  day ; and  I 
remember,  when  we  ran  aground,  it  was  Pau- 
line, not  Maurice,  who  sprang  into  the  water 
and  pushed  us  off. 

Madame  Fournier  screamed.  M.  Fournier 
only  laughed.  Pauline,  shaking  her  wet 
clothes,  said  it  was  nothing.  However,  she 
oonceded  something  to  De  Mesnil’s  well-bred 
concern,  and  went  back  to  the  house  to 
change  her  wet  things.  Maurice  would 
have  accompanied  her,  but  his  father-in-law 
called  him  back. 

“Let  her  be,  let  her  be,  8he  will  be 
qnioker  without  you.  We  shall  meet  her  at 
the  little  bridge.”  Then  we  went  on  our 
way  again  in  the  pnnt  rather  a silent  party. 
The  banks  slid  by,  the  stumps,  the  willow 
rods  swing  from  among  the  upspringing 
weeds,  and  the  grass,  and  the  water-plants. 
How  dark  and  blue  the  sky  looked  overhead, 
studding  the  heavy  green  of  the  foliage ! 

“ That  naughty  child,”  said  Madame  Four- 
nier, “ she  will  get  some  frightful  illness 


one  day,  if  she  is  not  more  careful.  I am 
glad  you  persuaded  her  to  change  her  wet 
things,  M.  Maurice.  She  would  not  have 
done  it  for  me.” 

“ In  my  time,”  said  old  Fournier,  “it  was 
the  young  men,  not  the  young  women,  who 
jumped  into  the  water.  Yon  have  certainly 
not  brought  your  daughter  up  to  think  of 
the  biens&nces,  Louise.” 

“ It  is  not  my  doing,  Monsieur  Fournier,” 
said  his  wife,  reddening.  “ Yon  would  nev- 
er allow  me  to  hold  her  hack.  How  many 
times  have  I not — ” 

“ Good,  good,  good !”  cries  M.  Fournier,  in 
his  irritated  voice.  “ This  is  the  hundredth 
time  you  tell  me  all  this.” 

I saw  Maurice  bite  his  lip  while  this  dis- 
cussion was  going  on.  He  did  not  speak ; 
be  continued  to  work  the  long  pole  by  whioli 
we  were  pushed  along;  the  boat  steadily 
progressed,  rounded  the  point,  came  out  into 
a sudden  glow  of  light,  air,  sunshine.  There 
was  the  bridge,  there  was  a sight  of  the  old 
house  with  its  many  windows.  Three  fig- 
ures were  standing  by  the  bridge.  Pauline 
herself,  still  in  her  wet  clothes,  a short  little 
gentleman  with  a mustache,  and  a tall  lady 
waving  a green  parasol. 

' “ Who  is  it  f”  says  Fournier,  blinking. 

“Why,  here  is  Madame  Yalmy  1”  cried 
Madame  Fournier,  quite  pleased,  and  bris- 
tling up  with  conscious  maternal  excite- 
ment at  the  news  she  had  to  give.  “And 
Pauline — ” 

Mademoiselle  Fournier  turned  and  nodded 
to  us.  She  was  wet,  soiled,  splashed  from 
head  to  foot.  She  was  talking  eagerly  to 
the  friends  she  had  encountered,  to  the  flour- 
ishing little  gentleman,  to  the  elegant  lady, 
curled,  trimmed,  cool,  in  perfect  order,  who 
seemed  to  me  to  give  a sarcastic  little  glance 
every  now  and  then  at  poor  Pauline’s  drench- 
ed garments.  Fournier  called  ont  very  an- 
grily again,  why  had  she  waited,  why  had 
she  not  gone  home. 

“ I am  going,  papa.  They  did  not  know 
the  way,”  shouted  Pauline.  And  she  set  off, 
running  and  swinging  her  arms  as  she  went 
along.  Then  Fournier,  rather  reluctantly  I 
thought,  greeted  his  guests.  Madame  Val- 
my  was  invited  into  the  punt  by  Madame 
Fournier. 

“ Get  in,  if  you  like,”  said  Fournier.  “There 
will  be  plenty  of  room.  Yon  can  take  my 
place.  I will  show  the  eaptain  my  new  hy- 
draulic pomp,  if  he  will  walk  across  with 
me  to  the  stables.” 

It  was  a curious  change  of  atmosphere 
when,  with  a rustle  and  a gentle  half-toned 
laugh,  Madame  Yalmy  stepped  into  the 
broad  boat,  and  settled  herself  down  beside 
me.  I saw  Maurice  looking  at  her  with 
some  surprise.  She  was  smiling.  To-day 
she  wore  a bine  gown,  with  falling  muslin 
sleeves  and  ruffles.  She  held  her  ivory  par- 
asol daintily  in  one  mitten ed  hand;  she 
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laughed,  talked,  seemed  at  once  to  become  | 
one  with  ns  alL  It  was  certainly  a great 
relief  to  the  poor  yonng  Connt  to  meet  this 
fascinating,  agreeable,  fashionable  pereon  in 
his  somewhat  wearisome  Arcadia.  And  Ma- 
dame Sidonie  herself,  as  she  liked  to  be  call- 
ed, appeared  greatly  interested  by  the  melan- 
choly, pale,  romantic  looks  of  M.  De  Mesnil. 
She  opened  her  eyes,  seemed  to  nnderstand 
every  thing  in  a minnte,  and  I could  read 
her  amused  Surprise  that  Pauline,  of  all  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  should  have  discovered 
such  a hnsband.  Nothing  would  content 
Madame  Fournier  but  that  Madame  VaJmy 
should  return  to  the  chateau  with  us.  The 
two  gentlemen  were  pacing  the  terrace  and 
tranquilly  discussing  pumps.  Paulino  came 
to  meet  us  along  the  avenue,  a great  star 
hung  over  our  heads,  and  all  the  fragrant 
darkness  seemed  to  me  like  a tide  rising 
among  the  stems  of  the  trees.  The  house 
door  was  open  wide.  The  hall  was  lighted 
with  two  oil  lamps ; a tray  with  various  cor- 
dials and  glasses  stood  on  the  billiard  table. 

u Come  in  and  rest,”  said  Pauline.  “ Won’t 
yon  have  some  beer,  instead  of  all  thisf” 

Madame  Yalmy  laughed  and  shrank  back ; 
Pauline  tossed  off  a glass;  and  Fontaine  now 
appeared  from  within ; lie  hod  been  tuning 
his  fiddle  in  the  drawing-room,  aud  the  can- 
dles were  already  lighted  on  the  piano. 

Although  Madame  Valmy  refused  the  beer, 
she  accepted  a glass  of  chartreuse,  and  then 
consented  to  open  the  concert,  and  to  sit 
down  at  the  piano,  and  to  sing  a romance ; 
which  mado  Maurice  thrill  again.  It  was 
something  about 

41  Je  safe  trfete— je  roadrals  mon-ri-re. 

Car  j'ai  perdae— ae,  mon  ami, 

La  la  U la  ll-re." 

When  she  had  finished,  M.  le  Maire  ac- 
companied Mademoiselle  Fournier  on  his  vi- 
olin all  throngh  an  immensely  long  piece  of 
music,  so  difficult  that  he  declared  no  ama- 
teur would  ever  be  able  to  master  it,  and  dur- 
ing the  performance  of  which  the  Intended 
was  busy  paying  compliments  and  whisper- 
ing remarks  to  the  songstress.  My  attention 
wandered  away  to  the  pair  as  they  sat  on 
the  big  couch  by  the  window,  while  the 
Maire  went  on  wriggling  from  one  agoniz- 
ing passage  to  another,  beating  time  with 
his  foot,  running  frantic  scales,  and  poor 
Pauline,  with  her  elbows  squared,  banging 
away  at  the  piano,  aud  rambling  in  the 
bass  so  as  to  imitate  thunder.  She  had  pot 
on  an  ill-made  dress,  with  two  frills  stick- 
ing up  on  the  shoulders.  Her  mouth  was 
open,  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  mnsio,  her  tight 
bronze  shoes  hard  at  work  at  the  pedals. 
Madame  Fournier  was  in  her  chair,  delight- 
edly nodding  time;  M.  Fournier  in  the  dis- 
tance reading  the  paper  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp  with  a green  shade.  M.  De  Mesnil 
looked  away  from  his  bride  and  her  sur- 
roundings to  the  charming  lady  who  was 


1 glancing  so  archly  at  him  over  her  waving 
fan.  No  wonder  if  he  sighed  and  thought, 
perhaps,  that  honest  Pauline  was  not  exact- 
ly the  ideal  which  a yonng  man  wonld  dream 
of  at  his  start  in  life — the  sympathetic  be- 
ing who,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Bat  meanwhile 
squeak-eak  goes  the  fiddle,  bang,  ramble, 
bang,  goes  Pauline,  and  Sidonie  Valmy’s 
deep  eyes  are  glanciug,  her  glittering  fan 
waves  faintly,  her  silence  says  a thousand 
things,  her  smiles  sing  siren  songs,  and  the 
foolish  young  man  is  sinking,  sinking,  head 
over  ears  in  the  deep  water. 

After  all  these  romances  and  minor  chords, 
my  conversation  with  Madame  Valmy  that 
night  before  she  went  home  seemed  rather 
a come  down  to  commonplace  again.  She 
came  np  very  gracionsly  to  speak  to  me  as 
I sat  in  my  corner.  She  seemed  in  high 
spirits,  with  pink  cheeks  blnshing. 

“ I am  now  at  home,  and  I have  to  thank 
your  uncle  for  the  rent  which  be  left  with 
M.  Fontaine,”  she  said.  “ My  maid,  Th6rdee, 
who  is  very  difficult  to  please,  tells  me  that 
your  servants  have  left  every  thing  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  madame  smiled  and 
langhed.  I began  to  like  her  again.  I 
could  not  help  it.  Then  she  went  on.  “ She 
begged  me  to  ask  if  yon  happened  to  knew 
any  thing  of  tlio  key  of  the  door  to  the  re- 
cess in  the  dining-room.  We  keep  our  pro- 
visions there,  it  is  so  cool  and  dark.  1 am 
giving  so  mnch  trouble,  but  Tlilrfeee  is 
dreadfully  particular.” 

I promised  to  write  borne  and  make  in- 
quiry. The  key,  however,  wae  not  forth- 
coming, and  the  locksmith  of  the  village 
had  to  make  another  to  fit  the  door. 

De  Mesnil  prepared  to  walk  home  with 
onr  visitors  across  the  park.  Pauline  said 
she  shonld  also  like  to  accompany  them.  It 
was  quite  dark  when  she  came  back,  alone, 
whistling  and  calling  to  her  dog. 

“ I sent  him  on  to  the  village,  mamma,” 
she  said,  in  answer  to  Madame  Fournier’* 
glance.  “ Anna  is  coming  with  me  for  an- 
other stroll.”  She  took  my  hand  and  held  it 
tight  in  hers,  and  I agreed  willingly  enough. 
Every  thing  looked  weird  and  shadowy,  but 
some  lost  gleam  lit  up  the  sky  beyond  the 
old  gateway.  Paulino  did  not  look  tip.  She 
was  not  thinking  of  gleams  or  of  shadows. 

As  we  were  walking  under  the  trees, 
Pauline  suddenly  began,  in  a low,  moved 
voice.  “ Ah !”  she  said,  “ what  a great  re- 
sponsibility is  another  person’s  happiness! 
How  do  I know  that  I can  make  him  hap- 
py T Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  me  to  be 
Madame  la  Comtesse  1 Of  what  use  would 
the  park  and  all  the  trees  and  the  house  and 
furniture  and  all  my  money  be  to  M.  Maurice 
if  he  was  not  happy?  I am  stupid,” she 
said.  “ I don’t  know  what  I want.  Mamma 
had  only  seen  my  father  once  when  she 
agreed  to  marry  him.  Maurice  is  so  differ- 
ent. His  habits  are  not  like  mine.  Oh!  I 
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think  I could  not,  conld  not  bear  it,  if  I 
thought  he  was  unhappy  with  me.  But  my 
father  and  mother  must  know  better  than  I 
can  do.  They  hare  judged  wisely  for  me  in 
their  tender  affection,  and  I can  abide  by 
their  decision.” 

We  had  come  to  the  gate  in  the  wall ; it 
had  been  left  wide  open.  I passed  out  and 
looked  across  the  fields. 

“ Do  you  see  him  coming  f”  said  Pauline. 
“ Shall  we  wait  here  a little  bit  VI * * * * * * * 9 

We  waited  a very  long  time,  but  Maurice 
did  not  come.  It  was  not  till  I was  un- 
dressed that  I heard  the  hall  door  unbarred, 
and  M.  Fournier's  voice  as  he  let  the  young 
man  in. 

“ We  keep  early  hours,”  I heard  him  say- 
ing, in  a reproving  voice.  It  was  a hot  sul- 
try night,  and  I could  not  sleep.  I went  to 
the  window  of  my  room,  which  looked  out 
at  the  back  of  the  house  into  the  park.  A 
sort  of  almost  supernatural  sweetness  seem- 
ed brooding  from  the  vaguely  illumined  sky, 
where  one  great  dewy  planet  hung  spark- 
ling. The  other  stars  were  dimmed  by  this 
wonderful  radiance.  The  cattle  were  out 
in  the  dark  fields  beyond  the  trees,  and  from 
time  to  time  I heard  them  lowing.  The 
sound  came  distinct,  and  sounded  melodi- 
ous, somehow,  and  re-assuring.  Every  thing 
was  still  and  very  hot.  Strange  vaporous 


things  whirled  past  me  in  the  darkness. 
Moths  beat  their  gauzy  sails.  Was  it  a 
bat’s  wing  that  flapped  across  the  beautiful 
star,  as  I leaned  from  the  window,  breath- 
ing in  the  fragrant  perfume  of  some  creeper 
that  was  nailed  against  the  wall  f I could 
see  a line  of  light  from  Pauline’s  window. 
Then,  shooting  out  into  the  darkness,  I saw 
vaguely  at  first,  and  then  more  distinctly, 
some  shadowy  movement  among  the  flower 
beds  at  the  end  of  the  paved  terrace.  Then 
the  shadow  seemed  to  gain  in  substance 
and  form,  and  the  sound  of  slow -falling 
footsteps  reached  me.  I was  only  a girl, 
and  superstitious  still  in  those  days,  and  for 
a moment  my  heart  beat  fast.  But  almost 
immediately  I recognized  something  famil- 
iar in  the  movement  which  told  me  that  it 
was  the  very  substantial  figure  of  M.  Four- 
nier that  was  wandering  in  and  out,  and 
round  and  about  the  little  flower  beds.  It 
seemed  to  me  a strange  proceeding  on  his 
part,  for  it  was  not  the  beauty  of  the  night 
which  attracted  him.  As  he  passed  my 
window,  he  seemed  to  me  muttering  angrily 
to  himself.  “ Que  diable,”  I heard  him  say. 
Then  I went  to  sleep,  and  awoke  with  a 
start,  still  listening  to  the  wandering  foot- 
steps. After  all  his  talk  about  early  hours, 
here  was  M.  Fournier  himself  restlessly  pa- 
cing the  night  away. 
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I HAD  the  rare  privilege,  when  I was  a 

lad  of  fifteen,  to  make  the  acquaintance 

and  to  be  favored  with  the  confidence  of  a 

business  man  of  “ the  new  school.”  So  many 

precious  remarks  fell  from  his  lips  during 

the  period,  extending  to  thirty  years,  in 

which  I was  honored  by  his  approval  or  by 

liis  enmity,  that  I feel  injustice  would  be 
done  both  to  commerce  and  to  him  unless  I 
recorded  his  conduct  and  experience  in  fit- 
ting words. 

Mr.  Smith  had  risen  to  eminence  from  the 
lowest  social  grade.  As  a beggar  boy,  his 
exceptional  talent  for  begging  had  reused 
the  enthusiasm  of  a set  of  elderly  maidens, 
who  were  attracted  by  his  peculiar  whine 
of  helplessness  and  his  peouliar  brag  of  hon- 
esty. They  put  him  to  school.  He  learned 
there  the  fundamental  principles  of  arith- 
metic, and  little  else ; but  his  aptitude  for 
trade  was  developed  in  a marvelous  degree. 
All  the  spending  money  of  the  scholars  was 
invariably  found,  at  the  end  of  a vacation, 
in  his  pockets.  Yet  no  boy  could  say  that 
he  had  been  cheated.  All  the  lads  felt  that 
their  bits  of  small  silver  coin  had  mysteri- 
ously disappeared  in  their  various  business 
relations  with  8mith ; but  still  they  reluc- 
tantly confessed  that  every  thing  was  “ fair 
and  square.”  He  plucked  them,  it  would 
seem,  pitilessly;  but  he  stood  by  his  own 


contracts,  as  he  compelled  them  to  stand  by 
theirs.  No  act  of  positive  dishonesty  was 
ever  proved  against  this  plausible,  cautious, 
deferential,  and  relentless  trader.  The  boys 
declared  that  he  was  shrewd,  cunning,  and 
hard,  but  then  he  was  “ so  obliging !”  They 
bated  him,  and  at  the  same  time  accepted 
his  services.  Could  they  have  caught  him 
in  any  act  of  juvenile  rascality,  they  would 
have  pounded  him  into  a jelly  ; but  he  was 
so  discreet  in  his  early  preparation  for  his 
future  career  that  at  the  age  of  ten  he  al- 
ready gave  promise  of  the  great  merchant 
and  banker  he  eventually  became.  He 
robbed  strictly  within  the  rules  of  boy  law. 
It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  his  in- 
nate genius  for  traffic  was  rarely  more  beau- 
tifully exhibited  in  his  after-career  than  in 
his  manner  of  dealing  with  his  school-fel- 
lows, most  of  whom  began  by  despising  him 
as  a beggar,  and  all  of  whom  ended  in  rec- 
ognizing him  os  a capitalist. 

On  leaving  school,  young  Smith  found 
that  his  possessions  amounted  to  thirty  dol- 
lars. Instead  of  rushing  at  once  to  the  eld- 
erly maiden  ladies  who  had  been  his  patrons, 
and  depositing  the  money  in  their  laps,  he 
speeded  to  a wholesale  fish  house  in  the 
city,  and  offered  himself  as  a clerk.  The 
senior  partner  was  attracted  by  his  evident 
talent,  and  especially  by  his  juvenile  cyni- 
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cism  as  to  the  practical  application  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  The  old  man  felt  his  youth 
renewed  in  looking  at  the  premature  young* 
ster,  and  magnanimously  gave  him  a place 
in  his  counting-room  at  a salary  of  fifty  dol- 
lars a year.  The  keen  youth,  seeing  at  a 
glance  that  his  employers  were  pious  skin- 
flints, instantly  joined  their  church,  and  to 
all  appearance  became  a pious  skinflint  him- 
self! But  in  the  course  of  five  or  six#  years 
he  astonished  the  firm  by  showing  that  he 
knew  more  of  the  whole  fish  business  than 
they  did,  and  had  made  some  money  by  qui- 
et speculations  of  his  own.  They  offered  to 
double,  treble,  quadruple  his  salary.  But 
Smith  was  inexorable.  Nothing  would  sat- 
isfy him  but  a partnership  in  their  question- 
able gains.  This  they  resolutely  refused. 
Smith  promptly  set  up  for  himself  on  a small 
capital  of  money,  but  a large  capital  of 
knowledge  and  intelligence,  sold  “short” 
and  “ long,”  cornered  his  former  employers 
in  two  or  three  heavy  operatious,  and  put 
them  into  the  court  of  bankruptcy  in  twen- 
ty-four months  after  he  had  left  them.  His 
cleverness  was  never  more  evident  than  in 
the  way  in  which  he  accomplished  this  dif- 
ficult feat  of  beating  his  former  employers 
by  a skillful  use  of  their  own  methods. 

Dominant  now  in  the  article  of  fish,  he  in 
the  course  of  a few  years  ventured  cautious- 
ly but  surely  into  other  departments  of  com- 
merce. He  became  a general  merchant  in 
other  commodities  than  mackerel  and  hali- 
but. He  at  last  assumed  the  dignity  of  ship- 
owner, and  his  cargoes  to  and  from  the  East 
and  West  were  carried  in  his  own  vessels. 
The  strategy  he  had  learned  at  school  was 
strictly  observed  in  his  large  commercial 
transactions.  He  had  two  grand  qualifica- 
tions for  business : his  mind  was  quick  and 
his  heart  was  hard.  In  all  financial  panics 
he  enforced  what  was  his  due  relentlessly, 
regardless  of  the  woe  it  might  bring  upon 
nobler  people  than  himself;  but  even  though 
money  was  at  three  or  four  per  cent,  a month, 
he  paid  punctually  all  his  own  notes  as  they 
matured.  He  would  thus  crush  a debtor  to 
the  dust — grind  him  to  death ; but  still  ev- 
ery dollar  of  his  property,  and  every  resource 
of  his  credit,  were  freely  devoted  to  buy 
money,  at  any  rates  of  interest,  to  meet  his 
own  obligations.  To  “ fail”  was  to  him  the 
worst  ignominy.  Mean  in  all  minor  mat- 
ters, he  was  liberal  in  any  sacrifices  demand- 
ed by  the  mutations  of  trade.  Almost  every 
body  detested  him,  yet  every  body  knew 
that  he  might  rely  both  on  the  skinflint’s 
word  and  bond. 

Suoh  a merchant,  perhaps,  should  be 
judged  by  his  own  principles.  He  was  es- 
sentially a bird  of  prey,  with  beak  and  tal- 
ons somewhat  ostentatiously  and  insolently 
displayed.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
great  body  of  the  merchants  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  he  laughed  at  all  such  sentimental- 


ity. “ Get  the  better  of  ’em,”  was  his  motto. 
It  may  be  said  that  he  believed  religiously 
in  the  maxim,  Homo  homini  Input — “ Mm  to 
man  is,  and  must  be,  a wolf.” 

At  about  the  time  he  was  a little  wearied 
with  commerce,  aud  had  obtained  a fortune 
of  two  millions,  the  moneyed  world  was  first 
amazed  by  the  rush  into  Wall  Street  of 
securities  (ironically  so  called)  baaed  on 
the  new-born  “enterprise”  of  the  eountry. 
Bonds  and  stocks  renewed  in  him  the  charm 
which  merchandise  had  lost.  He  became  a 
gigantic  stock-jobber  and  banker.  On  ac- 
count of  his  known  opulence  and  his  wide 
reputation  for  sagacity  and  integrity,  he 
was  naturally  selected  by  the  rogues  and 
enthusiasts  of  the  nation  as  the  proper  per- 
son to  negotiate  large  loans.  Whether  these 
loons  were  baaed  on  unfinished  railroads,  or 
undeveloped  mines,  or  any  other  financial 
castles  in  the  air,  he  contrived  to  obtain  big 
commissions  on  the  doubtful  or  worthless 
securities  he  sold.  Those  who  rebed  on  his 
ungenial  integrity  relied  also  on  his  hard 
sense.  Believing  him,  they  took  his  adviee. 
The  result  was  that  his  commissions  amount- 
ed to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars, 
their  losses  to  many  miUions.  They  could 
not  assert  that  he  had  done  any  thing  to  for- 
feit his  character  for  honesty,  though  some 
naturally  growled  over  the  fact  that  he  had 
himself  bought  few  of  the  bonds  he  had 
negotiated. 

, It  was  at  this  point  of  his  triumphant 
success  that  I happened  to  have  the  honor 
of  being  one  of  his  clerks,  and  in  a short 
time  his  confidential  one.  The  thing  that 
at  first  most  touohed  me  was  the  simplicity 
of  his  religion.  It  consisted  in  the  simple 
phrase,  “Goddam!”  This  phrase  was  so 
I often  on  his  lips  that  it  took  me  some  time 
to  discriminate  between  the  persons  it  was 
| justly  or  unjustly  launched  against.  I be- 
lieved at  first  that  this  peculiar  form  of  re- 
I ligious  faith  was  fulminated  against  people 
who  righteously  deserved  the  anathema.  It 
is  curious  how  many  persons  engaged  in 
trade  are  thus  fitly  designated.  By  alow 
degrees,  however,  I at  last  found  that  my 
pious  employer  used  this  phrase  ouly  to 
blast  every  body  and  every  thing  interfer- 
ing with  his  business  designs.  As  I in  my 
innocence  looked  at  the  matter,  it  seemed 
that  his  associates  in  speculation  should  be 
as  frequently  saluted  with  the  condemna- 
tion as  his  rivals  and  opponents.  Probably 
the  most  interesting  period  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  juvenile  mind  is  the  first  exer- 
cise of  the  faculty  of  ethical  generalisation. 
The  moment  that  faculty  was  developed  in 
my  immature  intelligence  I began  to  doubt 
the  purity,  though  not  the  sagacity,  of  my 
employer.  The  readiness  with  which  he 
called  upon  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth 
to  came  every  person  and  every  scheme  that 
at  all  obstructed  the  success  of  his  own  ob- 
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jeota*  insensibly  dimmed  my  perception  of 
the  natural  piety  'which  I at  first  supposed 
dictated  his  outbreak  of  profane  moral  in- 
dignation. That  the  Deity  should  be  on  his 
aide  in  every  honest  transaction,  I could  very 
easily  understand ; but  that  He  should  con- 
sign to  the  lowest  pits  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions any  body  who  crossed  the  purposes  of 
Mr.  Smith,  puzzled  me  mightily,  especially 
when  Mr.  Smith  contrived  many  schemes  to 
catch  unwary  people  in  his  traps,  and  then 
fleece  them  remorselessly.  His  favorite  for- 
mula of  faith  lost  all  its  pious  significance 
in  view  of  such  doubtful  transactions.  But 
still  I was  a youth,  and  was  only  beginning 
to  learn  the  connection  between  such  a busi- 
ness and  such  a religion. 

There  is  probably  no  greater  shook  to  the 
mind  of  a well-intentioned  country  lad,  who 
has  sucked  in  honesty  from  his  mother’s 
milk,  and  is  sent  to  confront  the  tempta- 
tions of  a city  with  a mother’s  prayers  hov- 
ering over  him,  than  when  he  finds  his  em- 
ployer is  a rascal  disguised  as  an  honest 
man.  Shall  he  also  become  a rascal  f Shall 
he  stoop  to  scoundrelisms  which  his  inmost 
soul  abhors  f It  is  a matter  of  uncertainty 
whether  such  a lad  is  consigned  to  a long- 
headed rogue  or  to  a merchant  of  unques- 
tioned integrity.  His  behavior  under  such 
oircumstanpes  is  a test  of  his  character ; and 
how  laboriously  suoh  character  is  formed  is 
only  known  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  and 
sisters  who  have  combined  all  their  moral 
energies  to  form  it.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  boy  should  have  more  privileges  and  be 
protected  by  more  affections  than  the  girl, 
but  the  fact  that  he  is  is  too  notorious  to 
admit  of  a doubt.  The  abnegation  of  sis- 
ters to  advance  their  brothers  is  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  human  life.  The  reverse  should 
be  the  case,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not. 

But  to  return  to  my  theme.  As  soon  as, 
with  my  awakened  intelligence,  I bad  pene- 
trated into  the  mind  of  Mr.  Smith,  I began  to 
look  upon  him  with  a certain  horror.  He  had 
the  greatest  confidence  in  my  honesty,  and 
even  allowed  me  to  sign  in  his  name  checks 
amounting  to  many  millions  a month ; but 
be  used  his  favorite  formula  of  vital  relig- 
ious faith  when  I suggested  that  my  serv- 
ices were  not  remunerated  by  a thousand  a 
year,  and  that  fifteen  hundred  would  but 
poorly  recompense  my  unceasing  work  in 
his  journal  and  ledger.  He  really  thought 
that  my  devotion  to  his  interests  was  some- 
thing due  to  his  pre-eminent  position,  though 
he  was  aware  that  I might  ruin  him  in  a 
single  day  had  I chosen  to  decamp  at  the 
close  of  business  hours  with  his  multitudi- 
nous stocks  and  bonds  in  a carpet-bag.  He 
nominally  possessed  millions ; bat  he  trust- 
ed me  with  all  the  evidences  of  his  wealth, 
and  allowed  me  the  power  to  draw  checks 
on  all  his  balances  in  the  banks  in  which  he  ■ 
deposited.  Watching  like  a wolf — 11  a gray  , 


old  wolf  and  a lean” — to  pounce  upon  his 
prey,  he  was  singularly  blind  to  the  fact 
that  I,  liis  poorly  paid  clerk,  who  had  begun 
to  bate  him  mortally,  might  at  any  moment 
rash  off  to  other  lands  with  the  spoils  of 
his  rapacity  in  my  pocket.  The  honesty  of 
clerks,  when  they  have  persons  who  are  es- 
sentially knaves  for  their  employers,  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  modem  civilization.  It 
is  curious  that  I never  had  the  slightest 
temptation  to  use  the  vast  powers  with 
which  Mr.  Smith  endowed  me  to  his  slight- 
est detriment.  I might  easily  have  become 
a millionaire  in  some  European  country  had 
I chosen,  like  my  employer,  to  become  a 
rogue  in  my  own.  He  invited  me  to  be  a 
rogue  by  his  ingenuous  trust  in  my  perfect 
honesty,  while  I was  daily  recording  trans- 
actions illustrating  every  variety  of  the  arts 
of  chicane.  I witnessed  the  process  of  plun- 
dering, without  any  desire  to  plunder  the 
plunderer.  This  is,  I think,  a common  ex- 
perience in  the  life  of  clerks. 

One  occurrence  during  my  connection 
with  this  estimable  man  will  never  fade 
from  my  memory.  His  wife,  a meek  wom- 
an, whom  he  swiftly  scared  into  the  tomb, 
left  him  a daughter.  She  appeared  to  me 
a foolish,  giggling,  bedizened  creature,  with 
large  blaok  eyes,  a pug  nose,  and  a complex- 
ion which  was  red  to  the  point  of  inflamma- 
tion. A younger  clerk  in  the  office,  on  a 
salary  of  five  hundred  a year,  declared,  much 
to  our  amusement,  that  he  was  madly  in  love 
with  her.  When  the  other  clerks  jeered  at 
her  obvions  defects  of  person  and  mind,  he 
raved  about  her  being  “ natural.”  Whether 
or  not  be  ever  felt  any  love  for  her  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  determine,  but,  at  any 
rate,  he  convinced  her  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  passion.  As  it  was  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  the  father  would  consent  to  such 
a match,  the  aspiring  clerk  and  the  heiress 
eloped  and  were  married. 

Mr.  Smith’s  facility  in  calling  upon  the 
Deity  to  condemn  every  body  who  inter- 
fered with  his  own  will  was  marvelously  in- 
creased by  this  occurrence.  He  blasphemed 
with  a savage  fluency  which  was  wonder- 
ful even  in  him.  His  son-in-law,  howev- 
er, was  a shallow  but  bright  young  fellow, 
with  some  rich  connections.  He  had  been 
in  the  office  long  enough  to  detect  certain 
secrets  of  the  business.  Accordingly  he  soon 
appeared  in  Wall  Street  as  a speculator  on  a 
large  scale.  He  made  money,  backed  as  be 
was  by  relatives  who  stood  by  him  with 
their  financial  support ; that  is,  as  long  as 
they  saw  his  ventures  were  likely  to  be 
successful.  Mr.  Smith  went  deliberately  at 
work  to  ruin  him,  bnt  at  first  he  did  not 
sncceed.  The  son-in-law,  in  an  early  “ cor- 
ner in  Erie,”  took  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  father-in- 
, law  in  that  neat  and  beautifnl  fashion  so 
! well  understood  in  the  operations  of  stock 
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gambling.  We,  the  remaining  clerks,  sup- 
posed that  this  loss  would  endear  the  son- 
in-law  to  the  father-in-law  hy  showing  that 
his  daughter  was  married  to  a person  whose 
spirit  was  akin  to  his  own.  But  we  made 
a sad  mistake.  Mr.  Smith  became  gloom- 
ily implacable  when  I reported  the  loss  to 
him.  He  even  indulged  in  none  of  his  pi- 
ously profane  ejaculations.  The  frown  on 
his  brow  alone  acknowledged  his  fixed  pur- 
pose. I felt  that  the  incident  was  some- 
thing which  altogether  transcended  his  usu- 
al fertility  in  profanity.  He  ventured  his 
millions  without  stint  in  an  attempt  to 
u corner”  his  son-in-law.  In  his  first  rage 
he  was  reckless,  but  he  afterward  became 
cool,  cautious,  watching  every  turn  in  the 
market,  and  intent  simply  on  catching  the 
husband  of  his  daughter  in  what,  in  the 
slang  of  the  street,  is  called  a tight  place. 
He  at  last  succeeded.  The  poor  fellow  was 
reduced  not  only  to  beggary,  but  to  dishon- 
esty. After  desperate  attempts  to  retrieve 
his  position,  the  son-in-law  ended  by  blow- 
ing out  what  brains  he  had  left.  His  wife, 
a withered  woman  of  twenty-five,  again  en-  j 
tered  her  father’s  mansion,  but  none  of  us  i 
could  say  that  she  was  “ natural.”  A more 
wretched  creature — one  more  thin,  cadav- 
erous, and  woe-begone,  one  whose  original 
homeliness  was  rendered  more  pathetically 
ugly  by  her  misery — never  re-entered  a 
mansion  in  Fifth  Avenue.  She  died  a year 
after,  and  the  only  exclamation  of  the  be- 
reaved father,  in  following  her  to  the  tomb, 
was  his  favorite  oath,  growled  in  an  under- 
tone. Ho  felt  that  all  the  money  he  had 
acquired  would  descend  to  strangers,  and 
he  was  inwardly  wrathful  that  the  wife  he 
had  bullied  and  the  daughter  he  had  killed 
could  never  be  by  his  side  when  he  made 
his  own  exit  into  another  and  probably  a 
worse  world. 

The  most  carious  thing  in  my  experience 
of  the  moods  of  this  grand  old  business  man 
was  bis  savagencss  in  treating  his  clerks, 
after  his  many  bereavements  had  soured 
him  into  hopeless  misanthropy.  He  swore 
in  such  a fashion  that  I was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  tell  him  I should  pitch  him  down 
the  stairs  of  his  own  office  unless  he  was 
more  considerate  in  his  curses.  This  inti- 
mation made  him  only  all  the  more  furious ; 
and  I regret  to  record  that  I parted  with 
this  grand  old  merchant  when  his  body  was 
prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  on  which 
I leisurely  descended. 

This  abrupt  termination  of  my  business 
relations  with  Mr.  Smith  naturally  resulted 
in  a resolution  on  his  port  to  prosecute  me, 
first  for  assault  and  battery,  and  secondly 
for  swindling.  His  j ndicious  friends  laugh- 
ed him  out  of  the  first  proposition,  which 
was  simply  prompted  by  his  rage,  and  which 
he  soon  felt  would  lead  to  disagreeable  com- 
munications in  open  court.  The  second  he 


urged  with  great  rancor  and  energy,  and 
employed  one  of  those  intelligent,  meek- 
eyed, and  sharp-eyed  book-keepers  of  fifty 
who  never  in  their  progress  through  life  get 
beyond  a moderate  salary,  but  who  are  in- 
valuable to  merchants  doing  a large  busi- 
ness, owing  to  their  talent  in  unraveling 
the  most  complicated  accounts,  and  the 
beautiful  dexterity  with  which  they  clear- 
ly record  the  most  confused  transactions. 
My  employer,  able  as  he  was  in  managing 
his  business,  was,  like  many  other  employ- 
ers I have  known,  deplorably  ignorant  of 
the  mysteries  of  book-keeping.  My  suc- 
cessor, after  exhausting  all  the  resources  of 
his  art,  was  compelled  to  admit  that  when  I 
left  Mr.  Smith  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to 
which  I somewhat  impatiently  consigned 
him,  Mr.  Smith  owed  me  one  hundred  and 
twenty -six  dollars  and  thirty -one  cents. 
When  this  was  proved  to  him,  he  indulged 
his  favorite  anathema  with  more  than  his 
usual  religious  unction,  and  lavished  it  on 
my  successor  with  redoubled  force — all  of 
which  the  new  book-keeper  patiently  bore 
with  the  meekness  befitting  liis  station. 

I easily  obtained  a new  clerkship,  with  a 
salary  which  I thought  was  more  in  corre- 
spondence with  my  services  than  that  which 
I had  obtained  from  Mr.  Smith.  Indeed,  my 
new  employers  allowed  me  to  gp  to  church 
on  a Sunday  morning  without  feeling  the 
burden  of  a hundred  curses  launched  at  me 
during  the  week.  While  the  good  clergy- 
man was  preaching,  however,  I felt  stirring 
within  me  the  impulses  of  what* I styled  a 
righteous  wrath.  I thought  I could  not  be 
a good  Christian  until  I hod  been  instru- 
mental in  depleting  Mr.  Smith  of  some  of  his 
ill-gotten  gains.  The  faculty  of  generaliza- 
tion had,  I suppose,  outgrown  my  sentiment 
of  piety,  and  I saw  clearly  the  means  of 
touching  the  only  soul  my  former  employer 
had,  namely,  that  which  resided  in  his  pock- 
et. Brooding  over  many  schemes  of  un- 
masking and  punishing  the  old  rogue,  I 
thought  the  occasion  was  at  hand  in  an  ap- 
proaching business  panic,  which  I scented 
in  the  air.  In  this  emergency  it  was  noto- 
rious that  Mr.  Smith  was  very  heavily  en- 
gaged on  the  side  of  a body  of  capitalists 
who  were  rushing  up  shores  far  beyond  their 
intrinsic  worth,  regardless  of  the  ominous 
signs  of  a revulsion,  which  were  apparent 
to  those  cool  heads  who  understand  that  an 
annihilation  of  capital  means  a depreciation 
of  all  values.  That  some  two  or  three  or 
four  hundred  millions  of  capital  were  cer- 
tain to  be  annihilated  in  the  inevitable  col- 
lapse of  certain  railroad  schemes  was  plain 
to  me.  This  I proved  to  my  employers.  I 
showed  them  that  Mr.  Smith  was  sure  to  be 
caught  in  the  trap  into  which  he  had  de- 
signed to  lure  unwary  speculators.  They 
acted  on  my  advice,  and  made  a million  of 
dollars.  Mr.  Smith  lost  three  millions.  When 
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I had  the  honor  to  call  upon  him  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  claims  which  oor  firm  had 
against  him,  it  most  be  confessed  he  paid 
punctually,  but  I had  to  bear  a storm  of 
oaths  which  seriously  wounded  my  pride. 
As  soon  as  I held  his  checks  in  my  hands,  1 
vehemently  told  him  that  my  opposition  to 
him  was  mortal,  and  that  it  would  never 
oease  until  his  scoundrelism  had  reduced  his 
property  to  its  right  dimensions.  In  fact,  I 
enjoyed  the  exquisite  satisfaction  of  telling 
him  that  it  was  my  knowledge  of  his  meth- 
ods of  doing  business  which  had  not  only 
saved  my  employers  from  falling  into  his 
snares,  but  had  enabled  them  to  add  a mill- 
ion of  dollars  to  their  already  large  capital. 
He  became  red,  almost  purple,  in  the  face, 
but  his  memory  of  a sudden  descent  he  once 
made  down  the  stairs  of  his  own  office  pre- 
vented his  wrath  from  assuming  a belliger- 
ent aspect. 

As  a result  of  these  transactions,  I became 
a partner  in  the  firm  of  which  I had  previ- 
ously beeu  a highly  salaried  clerk.  We 
prospered  marvelously ; but  I knew  that  we 
must  count  on  the  implacable  rancor  of  my 
former  employer.  Indeed,  I never  drew  a 
draft  on  London  or  Liverpool,  whether  it 
was  for  five  pounds  or  five  thousand  pounds, 
without  feeling  assured  that  he  would  con- 
trive every  means  in  his  power  to  have  it 
dishonored.  But  his  blind,  mad  hatred  of 
me  put  him  in  my  power,  for  his  hatred  had 
become  morbid.  With  his  immense  wealth, 
established  character  for  formal  integrity 
in  business  transactions,  and  shrewd  intelli- 
gence, lie  might  have  injured  my  firm  great- 
ly had  he  been  content  to  give  sly  insinua- 
tions, doubtful  nods  of  the  head,  and  the 
other  signs  with  which  men  of  property 
indicate  their  distrust  or  disapproval  of 
adventurous  firms  which  go  beyond  their 
capital,  and  strive  to  place  themselves  on 
a level  with  the  Rothschilds,  Barings,  and 
Hopes.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
judioions  malice,  based  on  a clear  mercan- 
tile perception  of  facts  and  principles.  He 
was  enraged  that  a person  to  whom  he 
thought  a thousand  dollars  a year  was  a 
fair  equivalent  for  services  received,  should 
dare  to  send  out  bills  of  credit,  receivable 
all  over  the  civilized  globe,  and  pretending 
to  be  as  good  as  specie  in  hand.  The  suc- 
cess of  our  firm  in  our  legitimate  business 
as  bankers  did  not  deceive  me  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  malignant  creature  with 
whom  we  had  to  contend.  The  generality 
of  merchants  laughed  at  his  threats ; they 
received  our  bills  without  any  questioning ; 
but  I knew  that  my  original  defiance  of  a 
duel  to  the  death  would  be  answered.  Mr. 
Smith  was  worth  about  fifteen  millions; 
we  were  worth  about  five ; and  I felt  that, 
his  wife  and  daughter  being  dead,  he  had 
no  stronger  purpose  in  life  than  to  gratify 
his  malevolence  by  ruining  his  old  clerk. 


The  first  clash  came  in  1857.  We  were 
victorious,  and  in  protecting  our  own  prop- 
erty in  good  securities,  we  necessarily  took 
from  our  desperate  enemy  two  millions  at 
least.  Watchful  of  him  as  ever,  we  success- 
fully withstood  his  assaults  during  the  anx- 
ious years  of  the  civil  war.  I was  so  per- 
petually conscious  of  his  enmity  that  I felt 
his  hatred  palpitating  in  every  variation  in 
the  stock-market,  especially  in  every  fall 
in  the  price  of  the  securities  of  the  United 
States.  He  detested  the  Union  cause  almost 
as  much  as  he  detested  me.  It  was,  in  his 
estimation,  a “ nigger  war,”  a war  undertak- 
en by  the  North  without  any  provocation,  a 
war  against  the  “ rights”  of  the  South.  The 
bonds  of  the  United  States  were  not,  he  said, 
worth  the  paper  on  which  they  were  print- 
ed. He  bet  so  desperately  agaiust  a possi- 
ble Union  success  that  it  seemed  os  if  he 
were  possessed  with  a mania.  Our  firm  held 
the  bonds  of  the  United  States  to  the  extent 
of  ten  millions  of  dollars.  He  knew  this 
fact,  but  he  did  not  know  that  we  had  sent 
them  to  prominent  bankers  in  London,  Par- 
is, and  Frankfort,  and  had  obtained  a credit 
on  them  of  five  millions  to  secure  our  bills  of 
exchange.  With  this  advantage,  we  were  in- 
vulnerable. He  thought,  when  gold  went  up 
to  280,  that  we  must  be  ruined;  but  the  tran- 
quillity with  which  wc  continued  to  draw 
on  European  bankers,  the  ease  with  which 
our  bills  were  negotiated,  and  the  prompt- 
ness of  their  payment  when  they  fell  due 
gradually  impressed  him  with  the  fact  that 
our  affairs  were  conducted  on  a solid  basis 
of  ten  millions  in  gold.  By  his  foolish  dis- 
trust of  the  resources  of  the  country,  he  had 
lost  the  opportunity  to  double  his  fortune ; 
by  his  mad  assault  on  the  solvency  of  the 
United  States,  he  had  lost  half  of  the  for- 
tune with  which  he  began  his  crusade  against 
the  public  credit ; and  bitterer  than  all,  he 
discovered  that  our  financial  patriotism  had 
added  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  firm.  He 
never  recovered  from  this  disappointment. 
His  energies  were  worn  out  in  his  long  fight. 
He  grumbled  and  growled  and  swore  in  a 
minor  key.  In  a few  months  he  retired  from 
his  den  in  Wall  Street  to  his  den  in  Fifth 
Avenue.  There,  tormented  with  the  feeling 
that  he  had  sunk  three-quarters  of  his  im- 
mense property  in  an  endeavor  to  gratify 
his  impotent  malice,  he  pined  away.  The 
clergymen  of  the  Church  to  which  he  nom- 
inally belonged  were  not  wanting  in  at- 
tentions and  consolations  to  the  old  repro- 
bate. They  bore  his  iucessaut  swearing 
with  Christian  meekness,  having  ulterior 
views  on  his  remaining  property,  which  they 
justly  estimated  os  still  large,  and  which, 
they  thought,  might  be  advantageously  used 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  though  every  ref- 
erence of  Mr.  Smith  to  the  Lord  was  an  ex- 
plosion of  senile  profanity  shocking  to  all 
Christian  ears.  The  blandness  with  which 
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these  smooth  clerical  gentlemen  listened  to 
his  oaths  indicated  that  they  had  much  to 
hope  by  the  bequests  of  his  will.  On  his 
death-bed  his  red  eyes,  in  the  malignant 
glance  they  cast  at  the  pious  circle  gather- 
ed to  witness  the  departure  of  such  a saint, 
might  have  suggested  some  doubt  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  wolf  becoming  a lamb; 
but  the  innocent  brethren  were  satisfied, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  according  to  them,  made  a 
pious  end. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  fact,  was  a remarkable  in- 
stance of  “ the  merchant  of  the  new  school.” 
He  rose  gradually  to  the  eminent  position 
he  enjoyed  by  industry,  frugality,  natural 
sharpness  of  intellect,  and  natural  hard- 
ness of  heart.  He  early  learned  that  hon- 
esty was  the  best  policy ; that  cheating  in 
small  things  was  the  greatest  mistake  an 
ambitious  youth  could  make ; that  to  keep 
his  word  and  to  pay  his  obligations  were 
the  conditions  of  commercial  success ; that 
knavery  in  such  matters  did  not  pay ; and  ac- 
cordingly, with  such  a reputation  for  form- 
al business  integrity,  he  eventually  rose  to 
be  one  of  the  most  accomplished  leaders 
of  business  banditti  that  Wall  Street  ever 
saw.  Had  he  frequented  gaming  tables, 
and  been  known  to  lose  or  gain  one  or  two 
hundred  dollars  a night,  his  character  might 
have  been  ruined.  That  he  frequently  lost 
or  gained  a million  in  the  mutations  of  the 
stock-market  did  not  affect  his  reputation 
as  a business  man  at  all,  or  incapacitate  him 
from  being  respected  as  a “ worshiper”  in  a 
fashionable  church.  Had  he  organised  a 
band  of  robbers,  and  shown  eminent  skill  in 
petty  larceny  and  burglary,  acutely  eluding 
the  officers  of  justice  always  at  his  heels, 
and  betraying  his  confederates  the  moment 
they  rebelled  against  his  leadership,  he 
might  have  been  a new  Jonathan  Wild; 
but  he  would  have  been  a thoroughly  dis- 
reputable man,  with  no  position  in  the 
financial  world,  no  station  in  society,  no 
pew  in  the  sanctuary.  Resides,  he  could 
not  have  amassed  more  than  a few  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  thus  mak- 
ing obvious  rascality  a trade.  He  was  too 
shrewd  to  be  deluded,  even  when  a boy,  by 
the  tempting  promises  which  recognised 
dishonesty  presents  to  the  youthful  imag- 
ination. He  early  perceived  that  a reputa- 
tion for  integrity  was  necessary  to  be  estab- 
lished before  any  extensive  acts  of  financial 
rapine  could  be  successfully  perpetrated. 
Swindling  in  small  things  he  early  learned 
to  despise,  in  order  that  he  might  the  more 
surely  swindle  in  large  things.  The  moral 
element  in  a transaction  never  troubled  him 
at  all ; its  possible  legal  aspect  troubled  him 
much.  His  logic  in  all  these  matters  show- 
ed the  enlargement  of  his  intellect.  Why, 
he  said,  garrote  a capitalist  in  the  street  as 
he  is  returning  home  at  night  from  his  of- 
fice? The  most  that  could  be  gained  by 


such  an  operation  would  be  a watch  and  a 
pocket-book,  with  danger  of  being  arrested 
by  the  police,  tried  in  the  courts,  and  sent 
to  prison  for  a term  of  years.  Better  to  gar* 
rote  him  under  the  full  noonday  sun  by  a 
comer  in  stocks,  and  thus  deprive  him  of  all 
his  property  without  any  risk  of  being  call* 
ed  to  account  for  the  robbery  before  any  of 
the  tribunals  of  justice.  Morally,  of  coarse, 
the  proceeding  was  identical  with  that  of  a 
sharper,  with  loaded  dice,  who  allures  his 
victims  into  games  of  chance,  or  of  a free- 
booter who  lies  in  wait  at  the  comer  of  a 
road  to  plunder  a stage-coach ; but  it  had 
the  immense  advantage  over  these  of  being 
legally  safe,  and  of  holding  out  the  promise 
of  a hundredfold  more  booty.  Indeed,  be 
held  that  the  difference  between  a great 
operator  in  stocks  and  an  ordinary  thief 
was  the  difference  between  a monarch  who 
makes  war  to  steal  the  territory  of  a neigh- 
bor and  an  individual  murderer  who  kills 
the  wayfarer  he  designs  only  to  plunder. 
This  horrible  old  spider  of  speculation  ex- 
perienced a- certain  grim  delight  in  gazing 
at  the  flies  as  they  fell  successively  into  his 
cunningly  spun  web,  and  when  be  darted 
out  upon  them,  they  were  devoured  with  all 
the  savage  and  ravenous  glee  with  which  a 
cannibal  devours  the  ribs  and  joints  of  a 
missionary. 

Not  the  least  noticeable  peculiarity  in 
Mr.  Smith’s  character  was  the  absence  in 
him  of  most  of  those  qualities  of  avarice 
which  we  associate  with  the  idea  of  a mi- 
ser. He  never  seemed  to  gloat  over  his 
wealth,  but  rather  gloated  over  the  power 
it  gave  him  to  prey  on  his  less  opulent  or 
intelligent  fellow-citizens.  He  pinched  and 
starved  his  clerks,  not  so  much  because  he 
was  too  mean  to  give  them  adequate  sal- 
aries, but  because  he  wished  to  demon- 
strate to  them  that  they  were,  as  long  as 
they  chose  or  were  compelled  to  stay  with 
him,  his  abject  slaves.  After  his  fortune 
was  made,  his  avarice  was  concentrated  in 
making  himself  a money  power.  As  Napo- 
leon only  considered  one  conquest  as  a step 
to  others,  so  this  creature  ruined  his  com- 
petitors in  Wall  Street  to-day,  only  to  form 
new  combinations  to  ruin  fresh  competitors 
to-morrow.  He  intensely  enjoyed,  not  his 
wealth,  but  the  means  his  wealth  afforded 
him  of  preventing  others  from  acquiring  it. 
Having  no  heart,  his  only  happiness  was  in 
the  play  of  his  intellect  and  the  indulgence 
of  his  malignant  propensities.  In  studying 
him,  I have  been  more  and  more  impressed 
with  two  things — first,  that  human  life  is 
mercifully  limited  to  seventyor  eighty  yean; 
and  secondly,  that  old  men,  divorced  from 
all  family  connections,  with  no  grandchil- 
dren playing  about  their  knees,  and  with 
no  memories  but  those  which  record  the 
triumphs  of  their  greed  of  power  and  gam, 
are  apt  to  be  the  deadliest  enemies  of  the 
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human  race.  Their  life  has  been  an  enor- 
mous failure,  however  large  may  be  their 
property;  they  know  the  fact  when  they 
have  become  old,  however  much  they  have 
doubted  it  in  their  vigorous  age ; and  such 
men  are  the  real  misanthropes  of  the  busi- 
ness world — human  wolves  which  only  the 
decay  of  the  physical  powers  prevents  from 
becoming  spiritual  devils.  Mr.  Smith  was 
saved  from  being  a devil  because  the  Lord 
did  not  accord  to  him  the  longevity  of  Methu- 
selah. He  died  very  respectably,  with  a num- 
ber of  godly  clergymen  and  philanthropists 
around  his  bed.  In  his  will  he  left  all  his  re- 
maining property  to  certain  rather  heretical 
religious  and  benevolent  associations,  not 
one  of  whioh  expected  the  old  cynic  would 
give  it  a dollar,  because  it  had  never  toad- 
ied him.  He  had  a grand  burial — indeed,  a 
weeping  New  York  following  his  hearse  to 
the  tomb.  On  the  next  day  he  was  forgot- 
ten, except  by  those  he  had  cheated.  The 
rage  of  the  sect  of  Christians  to  which  he 
was  nominally  attached,  and  whose  minis- 
ters had  condoned  his  offenses  against  Chris- 
tian sentiments  and  principles  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  leave  his  ill-gotten  money  to 
its  academies  and  churches,  was  secretly 
but  not  less  bitterly  expressed.  The  old 
man,  in  making  his  will,  probably  antici- 


pated this  pious  indignation,  and  chuckled 
over  it  with  a kind  of  senile  glee.  He 
doubtless  thought,  in  his  ironical  scorn,  that 
those  who  had  been  preaching,  for  the  fifty 
years  he  had  attended  their  services,  against 
the  devil  would  not  condescend  to  accept 
the  devil's  dollars.  Certainly  every  dollar 
he  had  earned  belonged  to  the  devil  rather 
than  to  the  Lord.  As  there  was  no  church 
here  on  earth  which  was  formally  organized 
in  the  name  of  Satan,  he  probably  felt  that 
the  best  way  he  could  adopt  to  reach  hi$ 
master  was  to  leave  his  money  to  a class  of 
persons  he  had  always  abhorred,  because 
they  assumed  to  be  reformers,  abolition- 
ists, “ liberal"  Christians,  and  whom  he  was 
taught  by  his  clergyman  to  consider  as  lit- 
tle better  than  atheists  on  account  of  de- 
fects in  their  religious  creed.  He  accord- 
ingly left  his  money  to  them  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  serve  the  cause  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  life.  What  would  be 
his  rage  could  he  know  that  the  money  he 
had  obtained  by  indicting  suffering  was  de- 
voted to  allaying  it — that  the  devil's  mon- 
ey was  strictly  expended  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  the  good  Lord  f Peace  to  his  ashes ! 
I wish  I could  add,  peace  to  his  soul ! But 
alas ! in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  he  never 
showed  that  he  had  any  soul. 


GARTH:* 

* Nobel. 

Bt  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER  XYL— (Continued.) 

THE  following  morning  was  the  coldest 
of  the  season  thus  far ; there  had  been  a 
great  change  since  yesterday.  Long  shaded 
folds  of  gray  cloud  lay  along  and  across  the 
heavens;  a cold,  business-like  wind  was 
abroad,  and  had  already  done  miracles  in 
the  way  of  stripping  the  forest  of  the  rem- 
nants of  its  gaudy  finery.  Mrs.  Tenterden, 
who,  in  consideration  of  her  hard  jolting  in 
the  hay-rigging  and  overindulgence  in  om- 
elet, had  felt  herself  entitled  to  exception- 
al indulgence,  took  a late  breakfast  in  bed ; 
and  afteryard,  wrapping  herself  in  a state- 
ly ndgligt,  reclined  on  the  sofa,  while  Elinor 
paced  up  and  down  the  room  with  her  hands 
behind  her,  bending  her  brows  at  the  ear^ 
pet,  and  replying  somewhat  coldly  to  the 
elder  lady's  questions  and  remarks. 

“Well,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  laughing 
comfortably,  without  interruption  to  her 
speech,  “ all  I have  to  say  is,  I never  thought 
any  thing  could  make  up  for  that  knocking 
about  I got  yesterday;  but  if  you're  really 


• Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year 
1876,  by  Jtn.iAit  Hawthohm*,  fn  the  office  of  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


engaged  to  Golightley,  Nellie,  I declare  yon 
might  have  knocked  me  abont  for  a week 
without  my  saying  a word.  Of  course  I 
knew  it  must  be;  I could  see  well  enough 
that  you  cared  for  him,  in  spite  of  all  your 
to-do  about  it.  Well,  now,  I suppose  you'll 
be  so  taken  up  with  each  other  I sha’n't  see 
any  thing  of  either  of  yon.  I shall  be  quite 
de  tropy  I expect.” 

“You  shouldn't  say  that,  mother,”  said 
Elinor,  pausing  in  her  walk  to  fix  her 
strange,  unequal  eyes  upon  Mrs.  Tenter- 
den's  good-humored  countenance.  “HI 
become  his  wife,  it  will  certainly  not  be 
with  any  thought  of  getting  rid  of  you.” 

Here  there  was  a tap  at  the  door,  and 
Madge  came  in,  with  a soft  blooming  face 
and  a pretty  white  apron.  She  bad  already 
that  morning  served  Mrs.  Tenterden  with 
her  breakfast,  and  spoken  sympathizingly 
about  her  indisposition,  and  now  she  was 
bound  on  a new  errand  of  mercy.  “ If  yon 
would  let  me  comb  and  brush  your  hair  for 
you,  dear  Aunt  Mildred,  I should  be  so  glad. 
You  have  such  lovely  hair ! and  perhaps  it 
might  make  your  poor  head  feel  a little 
easier.  May  I T” 

Mrs.  Tenterden's  head  felt  perfectly  well, 
bnt  she  was  ready  to  believe  otherwise  for 
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Madge’s  sake.  “ Bless  yonr  heart,  my  dear, 
you  may  do  just  as  you  like !”  she  exclaim- j 
ed,  pleased  and  flattered.  “ Ho w kind  you 
all  are  to  a poor  old  woman,  to  be  sure ! 
Mercy  1 who  can  that  bet  Why,  Nellie,  did 
you  expect — I declare,  I believe  it  is  Go- 
lightley,  sure  enough  ! Hark ! Quick, 
Maggie,  that  cap  on  the  dressing-table ; oh, 
and  my  slippers— dear  me!  where  are  they  f 
Did  I leave  them  in  your  room,  Nellie  f” 

“ You’ll  have  to  do  without  them  now,  at 
any  rate,”  returned  Elinor,  a mischievous 
smile  brightening  through  the  midst  of  her 
seriousness.  “ Curl  up  your  feet  under  your 
pei gnoir.  There — but  remember  you  mustn’t 
move !” 

Golightley  knocked  and  entered,  bending 
at  once  beneath  the  weight  of  his  news, 
and  of  the  delicato  compliment  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  a lady’s  bed-chamber  levee.  He 
was  grave,  sympathetic,  subdued,  and  fasci- 
natingly at  his  ease.  He  seated  himself  on 
a low  cricket  beside  the  sofa,  aud  taking 
Mildred's  hand  between  his  own,  patted  and 
caressed  it  while  he  talked  to  the  younger 
ladies  and  to  her. 

“How  delightful  you  all  look  here!  By 
George ! what  a lucky  fellow  I am  to  know 
three  such  women  all  in  a bunch ! I’d  like 
to  know  who  wouldn’t  envy  me  now — 
Garth  or  any  body  else.  Oh,  by -the -bye, 
so  sad  about  dear  old  Garth,  isn’t  it  f You 
know,  he  was  out  late  last  night,  looking 
after  a letter  or  something,  and  not  finding 
it,  and  getting  wet  and  worried  and  fall- 
ing asleep  in  the  woods,  and  one  thing  aud 
another,  and  now  the  poor  boy’s  come  home 
with  a bad  fever,  and  delirious,  and  so  on 
and  so  on,  and  I told  Cuthbert,  Mildred,  that 
I knew  you’d  like  to  send  him  up  some  of 
your  medicine.  There  now,  Margaret,  dear 
child,  don’t  you  be  frightened.  I’ve  told 
you  the  worst  all  at  once,  because  I thought 
that  was  the  best  way.  Don’t  be  frighten- 
ed, because  he’s  going  to  get  well  again,  yon 
know,  aud  be  better  than  ever.” 

“ Good  gracious  alive !”  cried  kind  Mrs. 
Tenterden,  sitting  up  in  genuine  concern, 
unconscious  that  her  bare  white  feet  were 
visible  below  the  hem  of  her  morning-gown. 
“ Why,  the  poor  young  man ! I declare,  I’m 
so  sorry  for  him!  Ho  onght  to  have  had 
aconite  the  first  thing.  What  sort  of  a fever 
is  it,  Golightley  f” 

“ Is  it  contagious  f”  demanded  Madge,  at 
the  same  moment,  rousing  herself  apparent- 
ly from  a brief  trance  or  fit  of  abstraction 
caused  by  the  ill  news. 

“ Well,  we  hardly  know  what  it  is  yet  j it 
may  turn  out  contagious  or  it  may  not.  I 
wouldn’t  advise  any  of  you  dear  people  to 
go  near,  anyway ; it  wouldn’t  do  to  have  yon 
token  down  too,  Margaret — delirium  and 
all — no,  no ! We  must  keep  your  little  head 
straight,  whatever  happens.  But  as  for 
Cuthbert  and  me  and  Nikomis,  we're  case- 


hardened  old  veterans,  and  we  areu’t  afraid 
of  it.  But  I thought  I’d  better  tell  you,  you 
know,  for  fear  it  might  leak  out  in  some 
other  way  and  make  you  anxious.” 

Golightley  addressed  himself  to  the  com- 
pany generally,  but  Madge  had  ail  impreci- 
sion that  he  was  talking  at  her  and  covertly 
watching  her.  These  two  had  conversed 
with  somewhat  unusual  frankness — to  use 
an  agreeable  word — the  day  before,  but  had 
not  prolonged  their  interview  far  enough  to 
arrive  at  auy  distinct  aud  practical  basis  of 
action.  Consequently  they  were  still  a lit- 
tle wary  of  each  other,  and  prepared  to  make 
the  best  of  whatever  chance  advantage. 
Golightley,  perhaps,  had  not  come  oat  of 
the  late  encounter  with  quite  his  usual 
sense  of  superiority ; for  Madge,  while  dis- 
playing on  alarming  acuteness  of  apprehen- 
sion as  to  his  own  weak  plaoes,  had  given 
him  no  corresponding  purchase  against  her- 
self— none,  at  least,  that  he  coaid  use  with- 
out more  disconcerting  himself  than  her. 
But  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  admit  that  no 
such  handle  was  discoverable ; and  Madge, 
recognizing  tbis,  was  old  enough  to  know 
the  wisdom  of  avoiding  even  the  appear- 
ance of  evil. 

“ You  are  very  kind,”  said  she ; “ hat  he — 
belongs  to  me,  Uncle  Golightley,  and  I most 
be  with  him,  however  it  is.”  There  was  a 
slight  tremulous  cadence  in  her  tone  which 
touched  the  heart — her  own,  maybe,  as  well 
as  others.  Women  often  beguile  themselves 
better  than  any  one  can  do  it  for  them. 

“No,  no,  Maggie  dear,”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Tenterden,  getting  up  with  energy.  “ What 
do  you  know  about  nursing,  and  what  would 
young  Mr.  Garth  say  to  us  if  we  allowed  you 
to  catch  the  disease  from  him  f Just  let  me 
go  over  there ; I know  how  to  manage,  and 
nothing  can  hurt  me.  The  idea  of  nobody 
but  that  Indian  creature  to  take  care  of  him! 
I declare  it  is  perfectly  dreadful!”  Here 
Mrs.  Tenterden  interrupted  herself  with  a 
small  scream,  at  the  same  time  bundling 
herself  back  on  the  sofa.  She  had  set  her 
heel  upon  a crooked  hair-pin,  which  had  re- 
minded her  of  her  unshod  and  exposed  con- 
dition, and  for  the  momeut  put  all  her 
Good-Samaritauism  out  of  her  head.  Bnt 
the  mishap  served  its  purpose  iu  inducing 
a less  flurried  aud  headlong  view  of  what 
should  l M3  done.  Golightley  was  presently 
sent  back  to  Urmhurst  with  a homoeopathic 
medicine  chest  under  his  arm,  aud  a message 
to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Tenterden  would  fob 
low  so  soon  as  the  inertia  of  earthly  condi- 
tions could  be  overcome. 

Madge  waited  until  Golightley  had  passed 
by  the  windows  on  his  way  homeward,  and 
then  she  retired  to  her  own  room,  and  began 
mechanically  to  put  on  her  boots  and  other- 
wise array  herself  as  for  a walk.  But  be- 
fore her  preparations  were  half  completed — 
in  the  act  of  tying  on  her  hat  before  the 
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looking-glass — she  lapsed  for  the  second 
time  into  a trance,  and  was  so  found  by  her 
mother  some  time  afterward,  coming  with 
the  information  that  Mrs.  Tenterden  was 
ready  to  set  out  for  Urmhnrst. 

44  Well,  what  are  yon  doing,  Maggie  girl, 
and  she  waiting,  and  Garth  down  with  the 
typhns  ?”  expostulated  Mrs.  Dan  ver,  in  a com- 
plaining monotone.  44  Sitting  half  dressed 
and  staring  into  a looking-glass — it’s  real 
unthinking.” 

Madge  canght  her  mother’s  eyo  in  the 
mirror  without  turning  round,  and  after  a 
moment  deliberately  untied  her  hat  and  laid 
it  down  on  the  table. 

44  What  ails  the  child  T”  cried  Mrs.  Danver, 
heightening  her  tone.  44 1 guess  Mrs.  Ten- 
terden isn’t  going  to  be  sitting  waiting  all 
day  with  her  things  on,  either.  Do,  now, 
Maggie,  hare  done  and  come  along !” 

Madge  was  accustomed  to  treat  her  moth- 
er without  much  ceremony  when  they  were 
in  private ; but  she  had  never  yet  allowed 
herself  to  forget  the  consideration  due  to 
persons  of  more  importance.  Now,  how- 
ever, she  said,  curtly, 44 I’m  not  going  with 
Mrt.  Tenterden.” 

44Well,  I should  think  youM  had  more 
manners,  Maggie ; let  be  what  Garth  ’ll  say 
when  he  comes  to  and  hears  you’ve  not 
been  near  him.  Of  course  there’s  nobody 
expects  yon  to  go  io  his  room  and  catch  the 
contagion,  child.  Goodness  knows  there’s 
plenty  to  do  this  side  of  running  risks ; but 
seems  to  me,  if  he  was  my  young  man,  I 
wouldn’t  risk  strangers  being  round  and  me 
staying  home  like  I didn’t  care  for  him : let 
be  Garth’s  not  the  kind  that  seems  over- 
eager  for  marrying,  either.” 

44 Is  Miss  Golightley  going  over!”  asked 
Madge,  after  a pause. 

44  Well,  I don’t  see  what  she  should  be  do- 
ing there,  that  I must  say !”  returned  Mrs. 
Danver,  tartly.  44  Maybe  she  will,  thbugb, 
if  you  don’t,  just  to  bear  Mrs.  Tenterden 
company,  if  no  more.” 

44 1 sha’n’t  go,”  said  the  beautifhl  young 
Woman,  finally,  turning  and  facing  her  moth- 
er with  a look  of  hard  displeasure.  44 1 don’t 
like  bis  beipg  sick  in  this  way,  and  delirious, 
just  as  if  he  were  some  old  woman.  It  isn’t 
manly.  Men  such  as  I care  about  are  nev- 
er laid  up  in  bed  with  fevers,  having  medi- 
cines given  them,  and  not  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  I don’t  like  Garth  for  it, 
and  I never  shall  like  him  so  well  again, 
even  if  he  gets  well.  Garth  sick  with  a 
fever!  Pah  I I wouldn’t  have  believed  it.” 

These  sentences  were  uttered  in  Madge’s 
customary  soft  tone,  or,  if  there  was  a me- 
tallic ring  in  them,  it  was  very  snbdned. 
Nevertheless,  the  half- resentful  contempt 
which  they  expressed  was  conveyed  like- 
wise by  a certain  snbtle  inflection  of  the 
voice:  there  oould  be  no  question  that  she 
was  speaking  sincerely*  Mrs.  Danver  was 
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fuelled,  and  could  say  not  a syllable.  After  * 
a short  silence,  Madge  turned  back  to  the 
glass,  as  if  to  address  her  reflection  therein, 
and  added : 

44 1 would  rather  have  a fever  myself  than 
think  that  he  has  one.  Do  you  suppose  Fm 
afraid  of  the  contagion  f I’m  a woman,  and 
sickness  couldn’t  degrade  me,  and  if  there’s 
to  be  any  sickness,  I should  have  had  it  and 
not  he.  Think  of  my  Garth,  who  canoed 
the  rapids  and  beat  Sam  Kineo,  lying  help- 
less, with  a set  of  doctors  and  nurses  round 
him ! I’d  he  ashamed  f o get  well,  if  I were 
a man.” 

44  There,  now,  Maggie,  I do  think  you’ve 
said  enongh,”  put  in  Mts.  Danver,  partly 
scared  and  partly  scandal  bed.  44  I’ve  often 
found  you  hard  and  bitter,  goodness  knows, 
bqt  I did  think  you  cared  for  something, 
anyway.” 

44 1 do  care  for  something;  but  I don’t 
care  for  feebleness  and  disease.  If  bo  were 
wounded  half  to  death  in  a duel  or  a battle, 

I’d  give  the  blood  he  lost  out  of  my  own 
veins  to  make  him  strong  again.  Well,  I 
won’t  go  to  him;  you  may  tell  what  you 
like  to  Mrs.  Tenterden.” 

44  Maggie  Danver,  you  was  always  an  un- 
certain child  to  do  with,”  said  Mrs.  Danver, 
with  solemnity.  44  Times  when  one  might 
look  for  you  to  be  cross  and  ugly,  you’d 
come  out  soft  and  smiling  os  an  ear  of  corn ; 
and  times  again,  for  no  cause  ever  I could 
see,  you’d  turn  as  uncomfortable  as  a hail- 
storm. And  goodness  knows  it’s  I that  gets 
the  worst  of  it ; it’s  not  Mr.  Graeme,  nor  the 
Urmsons,  nor  the  folks  at  the  picnic  and  the 
sewing  bees  that  hear  of  it.  What  I say  is, 

I used  to  think  you  had  a bad  side  to  .you, 
Maggie  Danver,  as  might  be  the  case  with 
others,  no  more,  no  less.  But  to  hear  what 
you’ve  said  this  day,  one  needn’t  go  far  to 
believe  you’re  just  bad  clear  way  through. 
Ah,  maybe  you  don’t  pay  much  heed  now,” 
continued  the  aggrieved  parent,  in  a strain- 
ed quaver — for,  to  tell  the  truth,  Madge  had 
been  quietly  walking  about  the  room  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  harangue,  laying 
away  her  things  and  humming  softly  to  her- 
self, as  though  in  profoundest  solitude  and 
abstraction — 44  but  the  time  will  come,  Mag- 
gie Danver — ” 

At  this  juncture  Mrs.  Tenterdeu’s  voice 
and  step  were  heard  in  the  passage,  and  the 
next  moment  her  imperative  knock  sounded 
on  the  door.  Madge’s  mother  stepped  aside, 
with  a pantomime  to  her  daughter,  as  much 
as  to  say, 44  How  are  you  going  to  get  out  of 
it  now  !”  But  Madge’s  spirit  was  fully  up, 
in  its  own  peculiar  way,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  she  would,  at  that  moment, 
have  asserted  herself  in  the  face  of  any 
odds,  come  what  might  of  it.  She  walked 
quietly  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  # 

44  Margaret,”*  said  Mrs.  Tenterden,  in  a 
good-naturedly  authoritative  tone,  44 you 
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• mustn’t  think  of  coming  with  me,  deah 
I’m  so  forgetful,  I asked  you  to  go  without 
thinking,  just  after  we’d  been  talking  about 
the  contagion  toot  Just  you  Btay  quietly 
at  home,  and  we’ll  send  you  news  of  him. 
Oh,  I don’t  suppose  it’s  any  thing  serious — 
just  he  caught  a cold  and  got  a little  fever- 
ish. Oh,  Mrs.  Danver,  you  here  1 Keep  her 
at  home,  and  don’t  let  her  get  all  nervous 
and  worried.  Oh,  1 shall  find  my  way; 
Nellie’s  going  out  for  her  constitutional 
now,  and  she’ll  accompany  me  part  way,  so 
as  I won’t  get  lost.”  So  spake  the  good 
lady,  bnsily  drawing  on  her  gloves  and 
shaking  out  her  skirts : she  much  enjoyed 
the  importance  of  all  feminine  aifairs. 
“ Good-by,  dear  I”  she  added,  and  stepping 
forward,  took  Margaret’s  hand  and  kissed 
her  on  the  cheek,  the  young  lady  subiqit- 
ting  to  the  caress  with  unusual  noncha- 
lance; but  Mrs.  Tenterden  was  too  much 
preoccupied  to  notice  it.  With  a nod  and 
a smile  to  Mrs.  Danver,  she  bustled  off,  and 
soon  she  and  Elinor  were  on  the  road  to 
Urmhurst. 

Elinor  had  listened  to  the  news  of  Garth's 
illness  with  an  apparent  apathy  which 
would  have  struck  an  observer  as  being 
distinctly  uncomplimentary  to  the  invalid. 
While  the  others  were  conversing  about  it, 
she  had  turned  away  to  the  window,  and 
stood  drumming  absently  on  the  pane  with 
her  slender  finger-tips.  After  all  had  gone 
out,  and  Mrs.  Tenterden  was  stepping  brisk- 
ly hither  and  thither,  getting  ready  for  her 
expedition,  Elinor  left  the  window  and  daw- 
dled listlessly  to  the  sofa,  upon  which  she 
threw  herself  with  an  expression  of  gloomy 
ennui.  She  made  no  reply  to  the  elder  lady’s 
inteijections  and  scraps  of  remark;  only 
upon  the  latter’s  asking  her  to  run  and  see 
if  Margaret  was  ready,  she  had  replied,  with 
a slight  yawn,  “ Of  course  she  mustn’t  go 
with  you,  mother.  It  would  be  better  that  I 
should  take  the  fever  than  that  she  should.” 
And  again,  more  decidedly,  “ Of  course  she’ll 
want  to,  mother ; but  what  difference  docs 
that  makef  As  to  your  missing  the  road, 
I’m  going  out  myself  by-and-by,  and  I’d  as 
lief  go  in  that  direction  as  in  any.”  Mrs. 
Tenterden  was  in  the  habit  of  yielding  to 
Elinor’s  will  and  judgment  in  all  questions 
pertaining  to  social  and  practical  conduct, 
reserving  the  right  to  disagree  with  her  on 
subjects  moral  and  theoretical.  Hence  the 
worthy  lady’s  countermand  to  Madge,  and 
Elinor’s  unpremeditated  “constitutional.” 

As  they  walked  along,  Mrs.  Tenterden,  as 
usual,  assumed  the  laboring  oar  of  talk,  con- 
ning over,  as  talkativo  people  will,  all  the 
possible  and  impossible  aspects  of  the  affair, 
trying  back  for  causes  and  explanations,  and 
prophesying  all  that  would  or  might  or  could 
noj  result  therefrom.  At  length,  however, 
she  became  aware  that  her  companion  was 
not  paying  even  her  customary  tribute  of 


Yes,  No,  and  Oh,  but  was  moving  beside  her 
absolutely  silent  and  inattentive,  fixing  her 
eyes  on  the  ground,  and  making  thrusts  at 
the  earth  with  the  point  of  her  umbrella. 

“ You  don’t  seem  to  hear  any  more  than  if 
you  were  deaf,  daughter,”  she  cried,  in  some 
pique.  “ Don’t  you  feel  well  f Mercy  alive  P 
she  added,  laughing,  “ I hope  you  haven’t 
taken  the  fever  by  sympathy.  There’s  no 
telling  but  it  may  have  been  in  the  air  last 
evening,  and  then  every  blessed  one  of  us  ’ 
might  get  it.” 

“There  would  be  some  fun  in  having  a 
malignant  case  of  typhoid,”  remarked  Eli- 
nor, with  one  of  her  odd  one-sided  smiles ; 

“.you’d  feel  you  had  a right  to  ask  all  your 
best  friends  to  let  you  alone.  I believe  I’ll 
take  it.” 

“ No,  Elinor;  I don’t  think  it’s  right  to  say* 
such  things ; it’s  like  tempting  Providence,” 
said  Mrs.  Tenterden,  with  religious  gravity. 

“ Providence  tempts  us,”  returned  the  girl, 
with  a slight  laugh.  “It  goes  by  contra- 
ries. Either  Garth  Urmson  or  I might  have 
had  the  fever,  and  because  it  would  have 
suited  me,  he  had  it.  I haven’t  even  an  ex- 
cuse for  catching  it  from  him,  as  Madge 
would  have.” 

“ It  seems  a very  strange  time  for  you  to 
be  talking  this  way,  daughter,  just  when 
you’d  ought  to  be  most  contented — with  your 
fate  settled  in  life,  and  every  thing.” 

“ What  a funny  thing  fate  is !”  remarked 
Elinor,  who  Beemed  to  be  in  a moralizing 
mood  this  morning.  “ People  can  have  only 
one  fate  in  their  lives,  and  yet  they  can’t 
have  that  the  way  they’d  like  it.  I wonder 
if  they  are  sorry  afterward  T Because,  after 
all,  they  might  do  as  they  please  if  they  only 
would.  Imagine  having  need  up  all  your 
life  in  doing  what  you  are  told  is  your  duty, 
and  then  finding,  after  all,  that  you  had  only 
wasted  and  spoiled  yourself  and  been  made 
a fool*  of  I Then — I should  feel  that  Provi- 
dence was  a devil.  You  needn’t  be  shock- 
ed, mother;  I could  say  a great  deal  worse 
things  if  I chose ; I do  very  often  to  myself. 
Unluckily  it  makes  no  difference  what  I 
think  or  say.  I feel  sometimes  that  if  I were 
to  have  two  lives,  I should  be  unspeakably 
wicked  in  the  second  one,  out  of  revenge ; 
oh,  more  wicked  than — I never  could  be 
wicked  enough.” 

“I  declare,  I think  you’re  quite  wicked 
enough  as  it  is,  Nellie,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ten- 
terden, thoroughly  angered  by  this  uncalled- 
for  wantonness  of  impiety.  “I  beg  you 
won’t  speak  to  me  again ; I’ve  a right  to  my 
ears,  I suppose,  and  I won’t  listen  to  it.  I 
don’t  see  who  has  less  right  to  find  fault 
with  the  way  they’ve  been  treated  than  you 
have.  What  have  you  over  known  of  any 
hardships,  I should  like  to  know  I and  every 
thing  has  always  been  just  as  you  wanted 
it.  You’re  a spoiled  child — that’s  what  you 
ore.  I’m  sure  John  and  I did  every  thing; 
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• Fm  sure  I never  asked  or  expected  any  re- 
turn— I wouldn’t  demean  myself  to  take  the 
least  thing.  Yon  can  never  say  that  against 
me.  I declare,  I think  it’s  very  unfeeling 
and  ungrateful  of  you,  Nellie,  to  do — the — 
way  you — do!  And  just  when  you’ve  got 
Golightley  to  marry  you,  so  as — you — can 
do  without  me.”  Here  Mrs.  Tenterden  be- 
gan to  sob  resentfully  and  forlornly.  She 
belonged  to  a class  of  persons  who  must  ever 
be  the  despair  of  logicians. 

Elinor  stabbed  a hummock  of  grass  with 
her  umbrella,  and  halted.  “ The  house  is 
right  round  this  bend,”  she  said,  with  her 
coldest  tone  and  glance.  “ I had  better  not 
go  any  further.  I suppose  your  brother  will 
come  back  with  you.  Good-by.”  Mrs.  Ten- 
terden stared  a few  seconds  at  the  stern, 
pure  young  face  with  a cross-eyed  glance 
that  characterized  her  when  embarrassed  or 
offended.  Then  she  wheeled  about  silently, 
and  walked  off  with  Bliort  steps,  and  her 
head  thrown  up  and  slanted  toward  the  right 
— likewise  signs  expressive  of  indignation. 
Elinor  also  turned,  and  set  forth  in  the  op- 
posite direction ; but  before  she  had  gone  a 
dozen  yards  she  stopped  again,  and  hasten- 
ing back,  overtook  Mrs.  Tenterden. 

“ Mother,  will  you  forgive  met  I suppose 
I think  I have  hardships,  and  that  is  as  bad 
as  really  having  them,  or  worse.  I didn’t 
think  I was  taking  advantage  of  my — of 
your  brother,  to  be  ungrateful.  Mother — 
oh,  not  ungrateful,  am  I T”  The  girl’s  face, 
always  so  susceptible  of  delicate  shades  of 
expression,  was  touched  for  a moment  with 
an  angelic  inspiration.  Her  mouth  trembled, 
trying  to  smile  and  longing  to  weep.  Her 
eyes  grew  large  and  tense,  till  tears  entered 
them.  Her  hands  unconsciously  reached  for- 
ward as  if  she  would  have  fallen  on  the  oth- 
er’s neck,  to  cry  and  kiss  and  be  forgiven. 
But  who  are  so  implacable  as  those  who  can 
not  tell  how  they  have  been  injured  t Mrs. 
Tenterden’s  wrath  had  not  had  time  to  sub- 
side. With  an  air  of  insulted  resignation 
she  held  up  her  cheek  for  Elinor’s  peniten- 
tial salute.  Elinor  shrank  back  as  from  an 
invisible  buffet,  looking  aged  and  hardened 
in  a breath.  “ Well,  never  mind,”  she  said, 
lightly ; "no  doubt  I shall  be  properly  pun- 
ished at  last.”  So  they  parted,  being  none 
the  better  for  this  attempted  reconciliation. 
Mrs.  Tenterden  proceeded  to  Urmhurst,  sup- 
ported by  a lively  sense  of  the  disparity  be- 
tween her  deserts  and  her  allowances ; and 
Elinor  walked  like  one  in  the  wilderness, 
alone  and  without  hope  of  companionship. 

Garth’s  fever  seemed  to  fasten  its  grip 
upon  the  brain ; he  lay  muttering  unintel- 
ligibly and  tossing  about ; his  eyes  gener- 
ally closed,  his  lips  dark  and  crack ed ; he 
knew  no  one,  but  he  was  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  sound  and  to  the  tones  of  various 
voices.  His  delirium  sometimes  became  vio- 
lent, and  then  only  his  father  might  come 


near  him.  From  his  boyhood  up  Garth  had 
reverenced  his  father  almost  more  than  he 
had  loved  him ; and  now,  in  the  confusion 
of  his  reason;  he  would  still  listen  apd  yield 
when  the  old  man  spoke.  It  was  fortunate 
that  the  latter  had  this  control  over  him,  for 
Garth,  in  his  paroxysms,  could  have  felled 
an  ox  and  thrown  his  body  out  of  the  win- 
dow. He  commonly  endured  the  ministra- 
tions of  Nikomis  indifferently  well ; but  Mrs. 
Tenterden,  in  spite  of  her  truly  kind  and 
warm-hearted  intentions,  had  an  unfavora- 
ble effect  upon  his  nervous  system,  apparent 
whenever  she  entered  the  room.  Her  talk 
— or  rather  her  whisper,  but  it  amounted  to 
nearly  the  same  thing — her  would-be  cau- 
tious manner  of  moving  about,  the  very 
sphere  of  her  presence,  seemed  to  discomfort 
him : at  least  so  thought  every  body  exoept 
good  Mrs.  Tenterden  herself,  who  could  nev- 
er be  brought  to  suspect  it.  Outside  of  the 
sick-room,  indeed,  she  was  by  no  means  an 
undesirable  assistant,  and  the  ever-instant 
problem  was  how  to  keep  her  out.  Cuth- 
bert,  who  was  constitutionally  prone  to  be- 
come more  than  usually  genial  under  the 
pressure  of  active  misfortunes,  was  in  the 
mood  to  derive  a good,  deal  of  secret  enjoy- 
ment from  the  planning  and  carrying  out 
of  the  numberless  subtle'  schemes  whereby 
his  fair  fellow-nurse  was  induced  to  keep 
her  distance,  and  blinded  to  the  fact  of  her 
beguilement. 

As  to  poor  Golightley,  there  was  no  op- 
portunity for  smoothing  over  matters  with 
him.  It  may  be  recollected  that,  in  his  first 
interview  with  Golightley  by  the  lake-side, 
the  nephew  had  allowed  himself  to  con- 
ceive what  is  called  an  instinctive  prejudico 
against  the  uncle,  owing  to  some  unprepos- 
sessing quality  or  other  in  the  inflection  of 
the  latter’s  voice.  This  prejudice,  so  long 
as  the  young  man’s  impulses  remained  sub- 
ject to  will  and  reason,  had  been  kept  in 
abeyance ; but,  in  his  present  disorganized 
condition,  it  asserted  itself  with  distorted 
emphasis.  When  his  benevolent  relative, 
therefore,  duly  fortified  by  fumigation, 
stepped  soothingly  up  to  the  bedside,  and 
laying  a gloved  hand  on  the  sick  man’s 
shoulder,  exclaimed,  “ Why,  Garth,  my  dear 
boy,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  f Come, 
you  must  get  well  at  once — I oon’fc  allow 
you  to  be  breaking  all  the  young  ladies’ 
hearts  by  any  such  devices” — the  unbridled 
Garth  howled  like  a wild  beast,  and  start- 
ing up  in  bed,  made  such  wild  lunges  and 
graspings  with  his  formidable  arms  os  show- 
ed conclusively  that  an  uncle  who  valued  a 
sound  skin  and  unbroken  bones  had  better  . 
keep  out  of  their  range.  Golightley  took 
this  ugly  reception  very  good-humoredly ; 
and  though,  of  course,  he  made  no  further 
attempt  to  heal  the  distemper  by  personal 
magnetism,  he  grudged  no  pains  to  be  serv- 
iceable and  considerate  at  second-hand. 
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When  fever  gets  hold  of  a strong  and 
hitherto  healthy  man,  it  seldom  minces  mat- 
ters with  him,  but  puts  forth  its  full  strength 
and  virulence.  Garth,  who  since  the  measles 
had  never  known  sickness,  seemed  bound  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  now.  He  plunged  into 
the  disease  as  if  he  loved  it  and  could  not 
get  enough  of  it ; it  was  hard  to  say  wheth- 
er he  possessed  it  or  it  him,  but  it  was  a 
perilous  intimacy  either  way.  The  homoeo- 
pathic medicines,  though  doubtless  keeping 
matters  somewhat  within  bounds,  did  not 
immediately  check  or  even  visibly  alleviate 
the  complaint.  Mrs.  Tenterden,  who  had 
seen  yellow  fever  at  Charleston,  and  conse- 
quently thought  her  opinion  upon  sickness 
in  general  to  be  entitled  to  the  first  consid- 
eration, began  after  a day  or  two  to  lift  her 
eyebrows  and  depress  her  mouth,  and  af- 
firm, with  a shake  of  the  head,  that  Garth 
was  a very  sick  man.  Golightley  horn’d  and 
lia'd  at  this  information,  stroked  his  face 
and  scrutinized  his  boots  dejectedly,  and 
walking  to  the  window,  stood  puffing  cig- 
arette smoke  against  the  panes.  Nikomis 
received  it  with  wrinkled  and  swarthy  im- 
passiveness: had  she  been  chiseled  out  of 
the  bricks  of  the  chimney-corner  in  which 
she  abode,  she  could  not  have  displayed 
completer  apathy ; nevertheless  she  always 
took  care  to  have  the  invalid's  food  and 
drink  ready  and  good,  and  she  further 
vouchsafed  one  or  two  dishes  of  pure  In- 
dian parentage — mysterious  concoctions  of 
certain  herbs — which  seemed  to  suit  him 
better  than  any  other  part  of  his  diet. 

When  Garth's  illness  became  known  to 
the  general  public  of  Urrasworth,  and  it 
was  jinderstood  to  be  something  really  se- 
rious, every  body  constituted  themselves  his 
biographer,  giving  one  another  abstracts  of 
his  career  from  infancy  up  to  the  present 
time ; throwing  especial  light  (gratuitously 
provided  by  the  brilliance  of  their  imagina- 
tions) upon  the  more  obscure  and  question- 
able episodes ; weighing  his  good  qualities 
agaiust  his  bad,  and  generally  shaking  their 
heads  over  the  result;  forecasting  sagely 
what  might  have  been  his  future,  and  point- 
ing out,  with  a cadence  of  warning  melan- 
choly in  their  tones,  the  causes  leading  up 
to  his  present  overthrow  and  approaching 
dissolution.  So  the  old  Urmson  family  was 
doomed  to  die  out  f Well,  like  as  not  it  had 
run  on  about  long  enough.  No  call  to  sup- 
pose it  would  have  grown  better  than  it  had 
been ; and  speaking  honestly,  the  Urrasons 
were  never  a growing,  progressive  lot;  had 
not  gone  ahead  with  the  times,  but  stuck  in 
the  same  place,  pretty  near,  that  they  were 
in  two  hundred  years  back.  They  weren't 
the  kind  to  do  their  neighbors  much  good, 
and  worse  than  that,  they  wouldn't  let  their 
neighbors  improve  them.  Aristocracy  was 
not  recognized  in  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, but  somehow  the  Unnsons  had  always 


acted  like  they  were  an  inch  or  two  bigger 
than  any  body  else.  Golightley  Urmson — 
well,  there  was  some  excuse  for  him,  and  he 
might  do  something  yet;  but  the  rest  had 
about  as  well  go.  Urm hurst  was  a first-rate 
site  for  a hotel,  and  a hotel  was  what  the  vil- 
lage wanted ; Garth  would  likely  be  buried 
this  winter ; the  old  man  would  hardly  stop 
above-ground  many  months  after  him ; some 
enterprising  chap  might  purchase  the  estate, 
put  in  a few  additions  and  alterations  to  the 
old  shanty,  paint  it  white,  and  cut  down  the 
big  trees  round  about,  and  who  knows  but 
what — well,  say,  a year  from  next  spring — 
there  might  be  as  spruce  a hotel  standing 
there  as  could  be  found  in  the  State  f Say 
a year  from  next  spring  at  the  outside. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Graeme,  upon  first  learning 
the  news,  set  out  for  Urmhurst  with  the  in- 
tention of  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  inva- 
lid his  three  hundred  pounds  avoirdupois  of 
religious  cheer  and  consolation.  But  the 
road  was  longer  than  it  had  been  in  the 
good  pastor's  younger  years,  and  by  the  time 
he  had  reached  his  destination  he  had  quite 
forgotten  the  occasion  of  his  coming.  It 
was  therefore  with  renewed  concern  that  he 
heard  of  his  grandson's  indisposition;  but 
having  in  the  course  of  his  walk  traveled 
backward  into  time  some  twenty  years  or  so, 
he  bethought  himself  to  remark  that,  after 
all,  Garth  was  barely  five  years  old  yet,  and 
could  only  be  suffering  from  some  one  of  the 
complaints  incident  to  childhood.  u Where’s 
Martha  T"  he  added,  looking  around.  “ Ay, 
you  are  here,  Mrs.  Tenterden;  and  very 
hearty  you  are  looking,  ma'am ; but  the 
child  ought  to  have  its  own  mother — noth- 
ing like  its  own  mother.  Eh,  Cuthbert  f 
ha ! ha !''  Then,  after  a silence  of  a few  mo- 
ments, he  looked  again  at  Mr.  Urmson,  and 
said,  “ Ay,  boy,  she’s  dead,  poor  girl ! It  was 
I read  the  service  over  her ; and  Garth,  to 
be  sure,  is  a man  now ; so  he's  done  with 
that  fever  you  were  telling  of — done  long 
ago.  Well,  well,  it  seemed  but  just  now  I 
was  starting  up  from  the  village  to  comfort 
ye  all  about  him.  I forget  things  here  and 
there,  ma'am,  sometimes,  I believe.  I came 
to  tell  you,  Cuthbert  lad,  I’d  preach  again 
on  Sunday.  I'll  preach  from  the  blessed 
Lord's  healing  the  sick;  and  we’ll  have 
prayer  for  Garth,  and  for  ye  all,  that  ye  may 
be  comforted  concerning  him.  Come  and 
hear  me,  lad,  and  you'll  feel  all  the  better 
for  it.  God  bless  you  and  prosper  you! 
You've  been  a good  husband,  Cuthbert,  and 
you'll  be  a happy  father.  God  bless  ye  all !" 

So  the  benignant  old  giant  went  back  to 
the  village.  His  heart  was  as  true  and 
sound  as  ever,  but  the  strings  of  the  mind 
had  grown  slack  and  out  of  accord,  so  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  get  coherent 
music  out  of  them.  Whether  tho  minister 
ever  wrote  out  or  composed  his  proposed 
sermon  must  remain  a matter  of  doabt : at 
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all  events,  be  duly  appeared  in  tbe  pulpit 
(where  he  had  rarely  officiated  of  late),  and 
gave  out  the  text  as  he  had  announced  it  a 
few  days  before  to  the  circle  at  Urmhurst. 
But  when  he  began  to  preach,  the  congre- 
gation rubbed  their  foreheads  and  consult- 
ed the  text  over  again.  The  sermon  was 
logical,  connected,  and  able  beyond  all  ex- 
pectation ; but  it  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  subject  as  given  out.  The 
preachers  delivery  was  more  forcible  and 
like  old  times  than  had  been  the  case  for 
years — on  that  point  every  body  agreed; 
but  not  a word  did  he  let  fall  about  healing 
the  sick  from  beginning  to  end.  Probably 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  would  never 
have  been  discovered  to  this  day,  had  not 
Madge  Denver  been  in  church ; she  had  al- 
ways been  noted  for  her  good  memory,  and 
by  the  time  the  disconrse  was  half  over  she 
had  seen  through  the  whole  matter. 

“ It  was  one  he  preached  about  ten  years 
ago,”  she  said  to  Elinor,  as  they  walked 
home  together.  “ I remember  it  very  well, 
because  it  was  the  only  time  Garth  was 
ever  at  church.  I suppose  the  dear  old 
man,  in  thinking  of  Garth  and  of  preaching 
at  the  same  time,  got  possessed  somehow 
with  his  old  sermon,  and  imagined  the  world 
had  gone  back  to  that  same  memorable  Sun- 
day ” 

“It  was  a good  sermon,”  said  Elinor, 
gravely. 

“ I remember,  when  he  preached  it  before, 
people  said  it  was  the  best  he  had  done; 
but  it  wasn't  very  appropriate  for  this  oc- 
casion, was  it  f It  was  meant,  you  know, 
to  give  advice  and  encouragement  to  some 
one  just  beginning  life,  as  it  were;  and 
Garth,  perhaps,  is  very  near  the  end  of  his 
life  now.” 

Elinor  turned  and  looked  full  at  her  com- 
panion, whp  had  uttered  this  sentence  in 
the  same  soft  even  tone  in  which  she  had 
been  speaking  all  along.  Was  Madge  a mir- 
acle of  resignation  t or  was  it  possible  that 
she  was  indifferent  ? As  the  question  pre- 
sented itself  to  her,  Elinor  suddenly  flushed 
pink  from  her  forehead  to  her  chin.  Could 
Garth  be  dying,  and  this  girl  not  care — 
this  lovely,  sweet-tempered,  naive,  charm- 
ing creature,  w ho  had  seemed  to  love  him 
so  devotedly — could  she  actually  not  care  f 
It  was  not  to  be  believed.  Yet,  with  a re- 
newed shock  of  misgiving,  Elinor  recollect- 
ed her  first  secret  surprise  when  Mrs.  Ten- 
terden  had  succeeded  in  persuading  Madge 
not  to  run  the  risk  of  visiting  Urmhurst. 
It  was  true  that  Elinor  herself  had  argued 
against  it,  and  had  hitherto  not  permitted 
herself  to  harbor  a suspicion  against  Madge's 
true-heartedness.  But  now,  venturing  for 
a moment  to  imagine  herself  in  Madge's 
place,  she  could  not  help  thinking  that  noth- 
ing short  of  physical  force  would  have  avail- 
ed to  restrain  her  from  tending  the  bedside 


of  a man  she  loved.  It  might  be  unreason- 
able, rash,  selfish — any  thing ; but  Bho  felt 
that  sho  would  have  gone,  and  trusted  to 
love  to  take  care  of  her.  Had  Madge  felt 
thus,  and  yet  let  herself  bo  held  back,  yield- 
ing, too,  with  so  little  apparent  difficulty, 
and  now  alluding  to  a possible  fatal  end 
with  so  strangely  quiet  a demeanor  Y Why, 
it  was  not  to  be  believed  either ! 

Elinor  was  almost  severely  straightfor- 
ward, and  she  was  at  first  on  the  brink  of 
directly  asking  Madge  in  so  many  words  to 
resolve  her  doubt.  But  a second  thought 
made  her  pause  and  change  her  intention. 
For  more  reasons  than  one  she  could  not 
speak  with  her  companion  on  this  subject, 
and  she  blushed  again  as  she  admitted  it. 
But  the  episode  produced  a deep  effect  upon 
her,  one  that  would  not  easily  wear  away. 
From  this  time  forth  she  watched  Madge 
with  a singular  kind  of  impersonal  jealousy, 
and  her  own  situation  became  fraught,  to 
her  mind,  with  many  fresh  difficulties.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  something  momentous 
must  soon  be  going  to  happen ; and  some- 
times her  heart  beat  at  the  question  wheth- 
er she  would  have  any  part  in  it. 


JOHN  LOCKE. 

Bt  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  MURRAY -NAIRN  E. 

IN  presenting  a sketch  of  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Locke,  two  methods  lie  open  to 
us.  The  former  is  to  proceed  in  the  order 
of  time,  as  in  a regular  biography ; the  lat- 
ter is  to  attempt  a criticism  of  that  philoso- 
phy of  his  which  was  once  so  famous,  which 
has  left  its  impress  on  all  subsequent  spec- 
ulation, which,  in  the  hands  of  men  like 
Berkeley,  led  to  pure  idealism,  like  Condil- 
lac and  Priestley,  to  pure  materialism,  and 
like  Hume,  to  universal  skepticism ; and 
having  thus  awakened  the  reader’s  interest 
in  the  man,  to  trace  the  outlines  of  his  life 
as  student,  educator,  diplomatist,  physician, 
and  philosopher.  The  second  method  is  ob- 
viously the  best  for  our  present  purpose. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  an  era  in 
the  history  of  mind.  It  divides  philosophy 
iuto  two  periods — the  ancient  and  the  mod- 
ern ; for  the  speculation  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  nothing  but  an  extension  of  the  system 
of  Aristotle  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  Plato  on 
the  other ; and  though  efforts  had  been  mak- 
ing by  the  human  intellect,  through  half  of 
the  fifteenth  and  all  of  the  sixteenth  centn- 
ries,  to  throw  off  the  trammels  which  ren- 
dered its  labors  in  science  nearly  useless, 
complete  emancipation  was  not  attained  till 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth.  That 
century  saw  the  rise  of  those  methods  of 
inquiry  which  have  brought  us,  in  the  nine- 
teenth, to  such  perfection  of  knowledge  both 
in  matter  and  in  mind.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  study  was  a continual  round  of  base- 
less assumptions  and  futile  deduction.  Men 
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adopted  from  tradition  or  framed  in  fancy 
what  they  believed  to  be  laws  of  nature  and 
first  principles  of  truth ; and  using  these  as 
major  premises  in  argument,  they  drew  con- 
clusions no  nearer  certainty,  of  course,  than 
were  the  premises  themselves.  Indeed,  these 
assumptions  were  put  so  often  through  the 
logical  mill  that  at  length  they  were  ground 
to  impalpable  powder,  yielding  nothing  but 
vanity ; words  took  the  place  of  things,  and 
notions  were  cherished  of  which  the  absurd- 
ity amazes  us  as  often  as  it  fails  to  excite 
©ur  laughter.  When  we  find  Milton  airing 
in  his  great  poem  the  vagaries  of  the  astrol- 
oger, the  alchemist,  and  the  empiric,  and 
even  Locke  seriously  promising,  in  a letter 
to  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Oxford,  the  common  friend 
of  himself  and  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle, 
that  he  had  been  endeavoring  *to  prepare 
Paronyohia,  and  that  he  supposes  the  fittest 
time  to  gather  it  will  be  when  Sol  is  in  Aries 
and  at  Plenilunium  before  the  rising  of  the 
sun — when  we  find  thinkers  like  Milton  and 
Locke  gravely  accepting  such  follies  for  sci- 
ence, we  see  how  nrgent  was  the  necessity 
that  nature  should  be  otherwise  interroga- 
ted, and  that  the  world  should  be  awaken- 
ed from  scholastic  dreams* 

The  world  was  awakened.  First  of  all, 
Lord  Bacon,  amidst  the  turmoil  of  a won- 
derfully active  and  ambitious  life,  found 
rest  and  consolation  for  his  mighty  mind  in 
a sustained  attempt  to  direct  the  students 
of  science  from  their  hitherto  unprofitable 
toil  to  the  sure  method  of  discovering  truth. 
He  had  seen,  though  busy  with  politics  and 
jurisprudence,  the  fatal  error  under  which 
scientific  investigators  had  been  laboring. 
He  saw1  that  men  had  been  dll  along  trying 
to  impose  laws  upon  nature,  to  substitute 
guess  and  conjecture  for  primary  principles, 
instead  of  patiently  observing  nature,  re- 
cording and  collating  her  operations,  and 
thence  learning  what  her  laws  really  were. 
He  saw  philosophers  embracing  as  axioms 
such  venerable  delusions  as  that  nature  ab- 
hors a vacuum,  and  that  all  metals,  being 
composed  of  brimstone  and  quicksilver,  are 
mutually  transmutable.  The  time  was  come 
when  the  authority  of  ancient  names  must 
be  shaken  off,  and  truth  investigated  in  a 
new  and  better  way.  Man,  he  proclaimed, 
is  not  the  legislator,  but  the  disciple,  of  na- 
ture; and  so  far  from  proudly  prescribing 
how  she  ought  to  act;  it  is  his  duty  to  sit 
humbly  at  her  feet  and  inquire,  by  obser- 
vation and  experiment,  how  she  truly  does 
act.  He  proposed  to  reverse  the  Aristoteli- 


*  Locke,  in  writing  to  Boyle,  seems  to  hare  doubted 
whether  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  the  time  of 
gathering  the  root*,  bat  adds  that  If  there  would  be, 
he  owes  the  knowledge  of  this  to  his  famoni  corre- 
spondent, and  continues  In  these  words : “ I should  be 
an  unworthy  reader  of  your  writings  if  I should  not 
return  yon  my  thanks,  and  offer  yon  some  part  of  the 
roots.” 


an  process  of  deducing  from  supposed  gener- 
al axioms  the  facts  of  the  universe,  and  to 
adopt  the  inductive  process  of  first  gathering 
the  facts  as  they  transpired,  and  attaining, 
by  a careful  analysis  and  comparison  of 
them,  principles  or  major  premises  having 
all  the  certainty  of  perception,  and  yielding 
conclusions  equally  certain,  rather  than  rest- 
ing in  the  guesses,  plausible  or  otherwise, 
of  mere  hypothesis  and  theory.  His  prac- 
tical life  in  court  aud  Council  had  shown 
him  that  this  was  the  only  true  method  of 
obtaining  substantial  results.  It  was  now 
easy  to  explain  the  little  progress  that  sci- 
ence had  made  in  a thousand  years,  and  to 
understand  how  her  researches  must  hence- 
forth be  profitably  pursued.* 

The  method  of  Bacon  was  not  all  at  once 
embraced,  but  the  number  of  bis  disciples 
began  to  increase.  The  most  famous  among 
his  immediate  followers  was  Thomas  Hobbes, 
a man  of  extraordinary  intellect  and  great 
logical  skill.  But  the  systems — well  named 
Behemoth  and  Leviathan — which  Hobbes 
constructed  upon  wbat  be  called  Baconian 
principles  were  so  monstrous  that,  no  doubt, 
the  more  sober  and  orthodox  portion  of  the 
English  community  must  have  been  repelled 
for  a time  from  the  novum  organum,  and  rath- 
er confirmed  than  shaken  in  their  ancestral 
love  for  the  old  logic  of  Aristotle. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  general 
retarding  effect  of  Hobbes's  publications  on 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  Locke  does  not 
appear  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  it 
vigorously  till  another  reformer  of  the  same 
Btamp  and  grasp  arose  to  supplement  that 
which  Bacon  had  left  imperfect.  This  re- 
former was  R6n 6 Descartes.  Bacon,  partly 
from  lack  of  time  to  perform  the  whole  enor- 
mous work  which  ho  proposed  to  himself, 
and  partly  from  his  ignorance  and  his  con- 
tempt of  mathematics,  the  most  purely  de- 
ductive of  sciences,  had  confined  his  discus- 
sion to  physical  science  alone,  intending  to 
include  mental  and  moral  science  at  their 
own  time  and  place  within  his  comprehen- 
sive scheme.  How'  he  would  have  handled 
the  latter  we  cun  only  conjecture;  proba- 
bly in  a very  practical  English  way.  But 
Descartes,  while  adopting  Bacon’s  plan  of 
induction,  chose  a different  starting-point 
and  a different  field.  Bacon's  analysis  was 
the  analysis  of  nature;  Descartes’s  was  the 
analysis  of  thought  Bacon,  as  we  have 
said,  was  no  mathematician ; Descartes  was 
among  the  most  eminent  mathematicians 
of  his  day.  Bacon  had  no  skill  in  detect- 
ing abstract  relations ; Descartes  discerned 
them  with  an  unerring  intuition.  Thus  Ba- 
con proceeded  from  without ; Descartes  pro- 
ceeded from  within.  Bacon’s  object  was  to 
overthrow  that  a priori  construing  of  nature 
which  had  rendered  nugatory  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  the  roost  powerful  intellects; 
Descartes's  object  was  to  do  the  same  good 
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office  for  tbe  study  of  that  internal  world 
which  we  call  mind.  In  Bacon’s  case  the 
field  which  supplied  the  facts  was  the  outer 
world  of  matter;  in  Descartes’s  the  field  was 
the  inner  world  of  consciousness,  first  of  his 
own,  and  then  of  the  common  consciousness 
of  the  human  race. 

Descartes,  casting  aside  all  previous  met- 
aphysics, resolved  to  construct  for  himself 
a true  psychology.  As  Bacon  had  instruct- 
ed physical  inquirers  to  gather,  register,  and 
collate  the  facts  of  external  nature,  so  Des- 
cartes enjoined  on  metaphysical  inquirers 
to  collect,  register,  compare,  and  analyze  the 
facts  of  consciousness ; and  from  that  time 
forth  mental  had  an  equal  chance  with  ma- 
terial science.  For  reasons  which,  if  space 
permitted,  we  might  be  able  to  state,  the 
science  of  mind  has  not  availed  itself  of  the 
new  method  with  as  much  success  as  the 
science  of  matter;  but  that  is  no  good  ground 
of  objection  against  the  method  itself.  Its 
merits  are  as  obvious  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other ; and  it  recommended  itself  so  ir- 
resistibly to  Locke’s  understanding  that  he 
resolved  to  put  it  to  the  test,  and  to  settle 
forever  the  psychological  questions  which, 
from  the  days  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  had 
agitated  the  schools  even  more  vehement- 
ly than  the  problems  relating  to  matter. 
The  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding 
was  to  be  a treatise  as  purely  inductive  as 
a work  on  hydraulics  or  chemistry.  Its 
aim  was  not  to  theorize  as  to  how  an  intel- 
lect may  or  must  be  constructed  in  order 
to  cognize  a universe  or  nature  of  things, 
but  to  take  the  testimony  of  consciousness 
regarding  the  human  mind  as  it  actually  is 
constituted,  to  investigate  by  careful  obser- 
vation its  great  generic  capacities  and  the 
specific  faculties  comprised  under  them,  in 
order  to  determine  the  origin  of  our  cogni- 
tions, the  extent  of  our  cognitions,  and  what 
objects  lie  within,  and  what  lie  beyond,  the 
sphere  of  human  knowledge. 

Such  was  Locke’s  design  with  reference 
to  the  cognitive  powers  of  the  mind,  in- 
cluded by  him  in  the  term  understanding , 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  he 
adhered  as  rigidly  to  the  inductive  method 
os  Bacon  prescribes,  he  would  have  gone  far 
to  lay,  in  a true  psychology  or  natural  his- 
tory of  the  intellect,  a solid  foundation  for 
all  succeeding  meutal  and  moral  speculation. 

Unfortunately,  however,  his  induction  of 
facts  was  little  more  than  begun  when  he 
deviated  into  the  region  of  theory. 

In  order  to  eliminate  all  variation  from 
philosophy  by  rightly  interpreting  the  voice 
of  consciousness,  psychologists  have  pro- 
posed certain  rules  for  taking  its  testimony. 
These  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

First,  the  law  of  Competency  requires  that 
human  consciousness  shall  not  be  expected 
to  testify  in  the  case  of  facts  that  lie  be- 
yond its  sphere;  second,  the  law  of  Parsi- 


mony requires  that  no  fact  shall  be  regis- 
tered as  an  ultimate  fact  of  consciousness  if 
it  be  not  simple  and  underivable  from  any 
other  source ; third,  the  law  of  Integrity  re- 
quires that  we  shall  take  all  the  facts,  nei- 
ther dropping  nor  employing  any  one  at 
pleasure ; fourth,  the  law  of  Generality  re- 
quires that  we  shall  not  accept  as  facts  of 
consciousness  the  occasional  vagaries  of  any 
one  man  or  set  of  men,  but  those  facts  only 
which  challenge  for  themselves  the  common- 
sense  or  consent  of  the  human  race;  and 
fifth,  the  law  of  Honesty  requires  that  we 
shall  listen  to  the  voice  of  consciousness 
without  previous  bias,  or  the  influence  of 
any  favorite  hypothesis  or  foregone  conclu- 
sion. 

It  is  alleged  that  if  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness be  taken  according  to  these  rules 
or  others  to  the  same  effect,  it  will  always 
tell  the  same  story,  and  our  psychology  will 
then  be  complete,  including  all  the  facts, 
and  legitimate,  including  all  the  laws,  of  the 
human  mind. 

Now  we  venture  to  affirm,  though  we  do  so 
with  all  deference,  considering  the  celebrity 
of  the  Essay  concerning  Human  Understand- 
ing and  the  genius  of  its  author,  that  there 
is  not  one  of  these  rule?  that  he  lias  not  dis- 
regarded. To  prove  this  in  full  detail  would 
carry  us  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  We 
therefore  call  the  reader’s'  attention  to  one 
or  two  simple  instances. 

And,  first,  Locke’s  use  of  the  term  idea  was 
most  unfortunate.  It  belonged  to  the  an- 
cient and  mediaeval  systems  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  superseding.  It  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Plato  in  the  sense  of  an  archetype 
residing  from  all  eternity  in  the  Divine  mind, 
and  waiting  to  be  realized  in  the  fullness 
of  time.  It  had  been  used  by  Aristotle  un- 
der the  names  of  “ images,”  “ species,”  and 
“ phantasms,”  to  denote  a representative  in 
the  mind  of  an  object  supposed  to  be  with- 
out the  mind.  Now  we  are  not  prepared  to 
aver  that  Locke  adopted  the  whole  Aristo- 
telian doctrine  of  “sensible  species,”  “ intelli- 
gible species,”  and  “ phantasms ;”  but  noth- 
ing was  more  natural  than  that  an  Oxonian, 
drilled  to  excess  in  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle, should  adopt  unconsciously  some  por- 
tions of  his  system  and  nomenclature.  And 
it  seems  to  us  clear  that  Locke  did  hold  that, 
in  perceiving  outward  objects,  the  mind  was 
not  conversing  with  the  objects  or  qualities 
themselves,  but  with  images  or  representa- 
tives of  them ; that  it  is  not  the  shape  of  a 
mountain  I perceive,  but  the  idea  or  image 
of  its  shape ; that  it  is  not  the  blue  of  the 
sky  or  the  green  of  the  grass  which  I per- 
ceive, but  only  ideas  of  blue  and  green ; that 
it  is  not  the  weight  of  a heavy  body  which 
I perceive,  but  only  on  image  or  idea  of  its 
weight.  He  was  troubled  with  the  old  dif- 
ficulty of  thinking  how  there  can  be  any 
meeting  and  mingling  of  two  things  so*  dif- 
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ferent  and  even  opposite  in  their  nature  as 
matter  and  mind,  and  he  imagined  he  got 
rid  of  the  difficulty  by  doubling  it* — by  in- 
terposing an  imaginary  medium  between  the 
outward  world  and  the  perceiving  intelli- 
gence. It  is  on  this  ground  that  Dr.  Reid 
plants  himself  in  his  conflict  with  the  rep- 
resentative theory,  and  demonstrates  on  the 
principles  of  common-sense — otherwise  the 
common  consciousness  of  mankind — that  the 
theory  is  a mere  fiction ; that  no  man  was 
ever  conscious  of  the  supposed  images ; that 
perception  is  not  a representative,  but  a pre- 
sentative  faculty — an  intuition  or  immedi- 
ate beholding  of  the  object  perceived;  and 
that  thus  we  abolish  at  once  the  idealism, 
the  materialism,  and  the  skepticism  which 
had  been  logically  deduced  from  the  first 
principles  of  the  Essay  concerning  Human  Un- 
derstanding, Locke’s  assumption  of  “ideas” 
includes  among  the  facts  of  consciousness 
that  which  is  not  a fact  of  consciousness; 
he  makes  the  assumption  from  an  Aristote- 
lian bias ; and  he  founds  it  on  a difficulty 
which  is  beyond  the  ken  of  consciousness 
altogether.  Herein  is  a violation  of  at  least 
three  of  our  rules. 

Secondly — and  one  more  aberration  must 
suffice — Locke  regards  the  mind  as  a tabu- 
la rasa,  a blank  sheet,  receiving  images 
through  “sensation,”  holding  them  by  “re- 
tention” or  memory,  and  operating  with 
them  in  “reflection.”  Now  we  are  conscious, 
while  awake  at  least,  of  a continual  proces- 
sion of  phenomena  through  the  illuminated 
chamber  of  consciousness  — colors,  shapes, 
tastes,  sounds,  smells,  thoughts,  feelings,  vo- 
litions, and  so  on — but  are  we  conscious  of 
nothing  more  t Undoubtedly  we  are.  We 
are  conscious  also,  though  less  clearly,  of  a 
nisus  or  energy  from  the  mind  itself  in  the 
production  of  these  phenomena.  It  is  not 
alone  the  impression  from  without  upon  the 
organ  of  sense,  and  the  transmission  of  that 
impression  through  nerve  to  brain,  that  gi  ves 
the  percept.  The  organ  is  pervaded  with  a 
living  sentient  energy,  and  reacts  upon  the 
impression.  For  example,  a ray  of  light,  or 
an  ethereal  undulation,  impinges  on  the  eye ; 
the  eye  reacts,  a double  change  takes  place, 
and  a neutral  product  is  the  result.  The  ray 
of  light  is  no  longer  a ray,  and  the  eye  is  no 
longer  an  empty  organ.  It  has  taken  a con- 
tent. This  content  is  due  partly  to  the  out- 
er object,  and  partly  to  the  living  organ.  No 
sooner,  however,  is  the  content  in  the  organ 
than  the  mind,  taking  occasion  thereby,  qual- 
ifies the  content,  ascertains  what  it  is,  wheth- 

•  41  The  refutation  of  the  1 ideal  system’  lies  almost 
in  a nutshell.  The  intervening  image  must  be  materi- 
al or  Immaterial.  If  it  be  material,  it  still  remains  to 
show  how  the  mind  can  communicate  with  it  without 
a second  image;  if  it  be  Immaterial,  then  how  can  it 
communicate  with  the  ontward  world  any  better  than 
the  mind  itself  ? The  only  conclusion  to  which  the 
whole  theory  can  lead  is  that  of  the  most  rigid  skep- 
ticism. ” — MorslVs  History  qf  Modern  Philosophy , p.  94. 


er  color,  shape,  or  sound,  and  so  on ; and 
quantifies  it,  ascertains  how  muoh  it  is  in  space, 
or  time,  or  degree.  These  processes  are  prac- 
tically simultaneous,  but,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  they  are  logically  separable.  The  per- 
cept is  now  fully  in  consciousness — a phe- 
nomenon distinct  from  all  others,  and  definite 
in  its  limits.  The  last  two  processes  are  pure- 
ly intellectual,  and  could  be  performed  by 
no  tabula  rasa  in  existence,  any  more  than  a 
plant  could  spring  from  the  soil  without  the 
organism  of  a seed,  or  a sun-picture  be  pro- 
duced on  a plate  that  had  not  been  previous- 
ly made  a sensitive  reagent  by  the  photog- 
rapher’s art.  This  account  of  perception 
may  be  rendered  plain  by  an  example. 

Let  us  call  the  first  operation— namely,  the 
taking  of  the  content — Sense-reception  (we 
shun  the  term  sensation  because,  in  popular 
language,  it  meanB  feeling ; let  us  also  call  the 
second,  Qualification,  and  the  third,  Quan- 
tification, and  we  shall  find  that  all  three 
are  necessary  to  give  a distinct  and  a definite 
phenomenon  in  the  light  of  consciousness. 
Now  suppose  a student  in  his  library  intent- 
ly engaged  in  contemplation.  The  clock  on 
the  mantel  may  strike  without  his  being 
conscious  of  its  striking.  He  finds  it  must 
have  struck  by  looking  at  the  dial.  Here 
sense  - reception  has  taken  place,  but  the 
content  has  not  reached  the  consciousness. 
Again,  our  student  may  not  have  been  occu- 
pied so  intently  as  not  to  have  perceived  a 
ringing  sound  without  his  being  able  to  tell 
the  hour.  He  has  qualified  the  content : it 
is  sound,  and  not  color  or  smell.  Lastly,  his 
mind  may  have  been  free  enough  to  count 
the  strokes  and  measure  the  tones  as  they 
rose  and  swelled  and  died  away.  He  lias 
now  also  quantified  the  content,  and  has  ob- 
tained a phenomenon  both  distinct  and  defi- 
nite in  the  enlightened  presence-chamber  of 
the  soul.  This  division  or  analysis  of  the 
operation  called  perception  is*  as  plain  to  us 
as  the  division  of  an  apple  into  three  slices, 
and  prov.es  that  as  soon  as  the  sentient  or- 
gan receives  the  content,  the  intellect  bestirs 
itself  to  give  form  to  the  content,  to  deter- 
mine what  it  is  in  kind,  and  how  much  it  is 
in  limit.  Locke  confounds  cause— efficient 
cause — with  occasion;  causa  sine  qua  non . 
The  taking  of  the  content  in  the  organ  is 
the  occasion  of  the  mind’s  performing  the 
purely  intellectual  acts  of  qualification  and 
quantification  ; the  cause  is  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  the  mind  itself. 

Notwithstanding  these  strictures,  howev- 
er, suggested  by  the  Essay  concerning  Human 
Understanding , it  was  the  most  renowned 
treatise  of  its  time.  It  was  the  book  of  its 
generation.  Its  fame,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  was  not  confined  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  but  extended  to  France,  Germany, 
and  even  Italy.  Ita  author  was  believed*  to 
have  taken  a new  departure  in  the  study  of 
mind.  His  doctrines  were  accepted  as  the 
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truth  by  all  parties,  believers  and  skeptics 
alike.  He  was  the  master  metaphysician ; 
and  we  have  found  that  the  imperfection  of 
his  work  lay  not  in  his  method,  which  was 
the  only  true  one,  but  in  his  neglect  to  ob- 
serve it  steadfastly  in  his  own  practice. 
The  life  of  such  a man,  therefore,  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  interesting,  not  to  the  learned 
merely,  but  to  all  who  are  concerned  about 
the  progress  of  the  race.  We  are  not  the  less 
enrions  regarding  Milton  that  he  was  not 
quite  orthodox  in  creed,  nor  regarding  New- 
ton that  his  theory  of  light  has  been  super- 
seded by  a better;  neither  ought  we  to  be 
the  less  interested  in  Locke  that  he  did 
not  succeed  in  definitely  settling  the  great 
questions  which  still  occupy,  and  will  con- 
tinue through  all  time  to  occupy,  the  fore- 
most thinkers  among  men.  Moreover,  in 
addition  to  metaphysical  speculation,  which 
many  deem  of  small  utility,  Locke  was  a 
benefactor  of  his  race  as  ono  of  the  pioneers 
of  true  education  qpd  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty,  as  well  as  a leading  member  of  Ox- 
ford University  at  the  most  remarkable  pe- 
riod of  its  long  and  splendid  history. 

John  Locke,  author  of  the  Essay  concern- 
ing Human  Understanding , was  bom  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1632,  about  ten  years  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between 
Charles  the  First  and  the  Long  Parliament. 
He  first  saw  the  light  in  a small  two-story 
thatched  dwelling,  built  up  against  the 
church-yard  wall,  in  the  little  village  of 
Wrington,  about  six  miles  from  Bristol, 
Somersetshire.  His  father  was  a country 
attorney,  and  captain  in  the  Parliamentary 
army.  One  of  the  attorney’s  clients  was 
Alexander  Popham,  colonel  in  the  same 
army,  and  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Bath,  also  in 
the  county  of  Somerset.  Through  this  gen- 
tleman’s influence  Locke  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment to  Westminster  School,  then  pre- 
sided over  by  the  noted  disciplinarian  Dr. 
Richard  Busby,  whose  fame  as  a pedagogue 
has  been  preserved  in  a children’s  gome,  and 
whose  character  may  be,  to  some  extent,  in- 
ferred from  a well-known  story.  After  the 
Restoration,  Charles  the  Second  paid  a visit 
to  the  celebrated  school)  and  one  of  his  at- 
tendants, observing  that  Busby  retained  his 
cap  in  the  royal  presence,  suggested  that  he 
should  uncover.  “ May  it  please  your  majes- 
ty,” said  the  head-master,  in  reply,  “ if  these 
boys  should  believe  that  there  is  a greater 
man  than  I in  all  England,  they  would  cease 
to  obey  me.”  The  good-natured  king  ad- 
mitted the  plea,  and  he  and  Busby  alone  of 
the  company  wore  their  head-gear  during 
the  visit. 

We  find  that  Locke  was  far  from  satisfied 
with  the  system  of  education  pursued  at 
Westminster.  Long  after,  in  his  Thoughts 
concerning  Education,  he  drew  his  illustra- 
tions from  his  own  school-boy  experience, 
and  Horaco  Greeley  himself  oould  scarcely 


have  condemned  the  eternal  routine  of 
grammar  and  exercises  in  the  dead  lan- 
guages with  more  emphasis  than  Locke,  the 
Oxonian,  did  two  centuries  ago.  In  this 
connection  it  is  remarkable  that  Bacon,  at 
a still  earlier  period,  c&me  to  a similar  con- 
clusion ; and  both  these  great  thinkers  rec- 
ommended the  very  improvements  which 
we  flatter  ourselves  are  original  with  us. 

From  Westminster  Locke  went  to  Oxford 
in  1652,  having  been  elected  to  a student- 
ship in  Christ-church.  Ten  years  before 
this,  Charles  the  First,  a fugitive  from  his 
capital,  found  refuge  at  Oxford,  which,  as 
if  prophetic  of  his  needs,  he  had  helped  to 
make  pleasant  quarters  by  royally  nomina- 
ting four  hundred  of  his  partisans  to  degrees 
in  all  the  faculties.  Learning  and  study 
were  then  of  small  account  in  the  great 
university.  Drinking,  gambling,  fighting, 
swearing,  and  all  the  reckless  debauchery  of 
a Roger  Wildrake  afforded  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  adage  that  “ whom  the  gods  de- 
sire to  destroy  they  first  make  mad.” 

As  in  our  own  civil  war  students  poured 
from  all  our  colleges  into  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  so  in  1644,  ont  of  the  one  hundred 
under-graduates  of  Christ-church,  twenty- 
seven  were  serving  the  king,  and  even  a 
larger  proportion  went  from  several  of  the 
other  colleges ; and  we  have  seen  what  sort 
of  means  were  taken  to  supply  their  places. 
The  state  of  things  at  Oxford  could  no  lon- 
ger be  tolerated  by  the  Parliament.  Dr. 
Fell,  of  rhythmic  memory,  was  then  vice- 
chancellor.  He  was  zealously  devoted  to 
the  royalist  cause,  and  resisted  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Parliament  to  inaugurate  the  neces- 
sary reforms.  To  bring  him  to  his  senses, 
the  Parliament  had  him  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned in  London.  During  his  absence 
they  appointed  a visitation,  with  a view  of* 
restoring  decent  order  and  discipline.  Re- 
fractory students  were  expelled,  Dr.  Fell 
was  replaced  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  matters 
began  to  amend.  Reynolds  himself,  how- 
ever, had  at  length  to  go,  as  not  being  up  to 
the  Parliamentary  mark,  and  the  Independ- 
ent Dr.  John  Owen  reigned  in  his  stead, 
both  as  dean  of  Christ-church  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university.  How  many 
Calvinistic  readers  of  the  voluminous  and 
erudite  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  by  this  “ prince  of  divines”  reflect 
that  its  author  was  once  the  chief  ruler  of 
the  same  seat  of  learning  which  has  pro- 
duced a Pusey  and  a Newman!  To  the 
honor  of  Dr.  Owen  it  must  be  recorded  that, 
amidst  the  most  formidable  difficulties,  his 
administration  both  of  his  own  college  and 
of  the  whole  university  was  firm,  judicious, 
and  successful,  and  that  his  views  of  relig- 
ious toleration  were  far  in  advance  of  his 
age.  If  Locke  did  not  derive  his  opinions 
on  the  same  subjeot  from  the  eminent  Puri- 
tan dean  of  his  college,  he  was  undoubtedly 
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strengthened  and  confirmed  in  them  by  so 
striking  an  example. 

In  the  choice  of  a profession  Locke  hesi- 
tated for  some  time  between  physio  and  di- 
yinity.  It  is  true  that  history  repeats  itself 
in  all  things.  As  at  the  present  moment 
the  still  unsettled  controversy  betwoen  faith 
and  science  deters  from  the  ministry  many 
a young  man  who  does  not  see  his  way  clear- 
ly to  a solution  of  it,  so  Locke,  though  a 
devout  student,  and  cited  by  Lord  Erskine 
against  Thomas  Paine  as  the  best  example 
of  a devout  philosopher,  was  deterred  by 
the  fierce  theological  disputes  of  his  age 
from  the  pulpit,  and  ultimately  chose  med- 
icine as  his  pursuit.  There  is  little  doubt, 
also,  that  the  state  of  his  own  health  had 
something  to  do  with  his  selection.  He  was 
consumptive  by  inheritance ; his  biographer 
tells  us  that  he  was  baptized  the  same  day 
he  was  born,  and  throughout  the  work  we 
have  continued  intimations  that  he  was  a 
man  of  delicate  constitution. 

There  was  a good  deal  of  difficulty  in  the 
matter  of  his  degree  as  M.D.  The  Oxford 
requirements  for  a medical  diploma  were  so 
slight  that  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 
he  did  not  comply  with  them.  But  certain- 
.ly  he  did  not.  He  had  interest  enough  with 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  when  chancellor  of 
the  university,  to  procure  a recommenda- 
tion, which  was  almost  equivalent  to  a de- 
mand, for  an  honorary  degree ; but  the  rec- 
ommendation was  not  heeded.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  he  occasionally  tried  a 
little  practice  as  an  amateur,  and  to  this 
fact  may  be  traced  the  foundation  of  his 
fortunes  and  the  change  of  all  his  views. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  personages 
of  the  period  was  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England.  Although  ferociously 
satirized  by  Dryden  for  party  purposes,  he 
was  a man  of  high  accomplishments,  exem- 
plary virtue,  considering  the  times,  and  pre- 
eminently capable  of  appreciating  Locke’s 
talents.  In  tho  year  1660  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  commission  dispatched  from  En- 
gland to  Breda,  in  the  Netherlands,  to  invite 
Charles  the  Second  home  from  his  exile/ 
The  upsetting  of  his  carriage  ort  the  journey 
caused  an  internal  abscess  that  threatened 
his  life,  and  afflicted  him  during  the  residue 
of  his  days.  About  this  time  the  healing 
virtues  of  Astrop  Spring,  in  Northampton- 
shire, had  been  discovered,  and  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  bring  the  water  in  bottles  to 
Oxford.  Lord  Ashley’s  son  being  then  at 
college,  his  lordship,  intending  to  visit  him, 
wrote  to  Dr.  Thomas  (already  mentioned  in 
this  paper)  to  procure  a supply  for  him 
against  his  coming ; but  the  doctor,  having 
been  called  out  of  town,  was  not  able  to  do 

• At  tbia  time  be  was  only  Baron  Ashley.  Hia  pro- 
motion both  in  tbe  peerage  and  in  office  followed  the 
Restoration. 


this  himselfi  He  therefore  requested  his 
friend  John  Locke  to  get  the  medicinal 
water  and  wait  on  Lord  Ashley.  His  lord- 
ship,  already  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
was  so  much  impressed  with  the  mind  and 
manners  of  the  young  student  that  he  con- 
ceived for  him  a devoted  friendship,  and 
thenceforth  Sunning  Hill  and  8t.  Giles,  in  the 
country,  and  Exeter  House,  in  London,  were 
kind  and  hospitable  homes  to  our  philoso- 
pher. His  connection  with  Christ-church 
was  not  severed.  Though  he  had  taken 
neither  orders  nor  a degree  in  medicine,  his 
now  powerful  friends  were  able  to  procure 
the  continuance  of  his  studentship ; but  he 
no  longer  contemplated  earning  his  living  as 
a physician.  Chemistry  and  medicine  were 
to  be  merely  branches  of  science  worthy  of 
study,  and  fitting  him,  as  they  did  in  the 
cases  of  Hartley,  Thomas  Brown,  and  Aber- 
crombie, for  the  more  successful  investiga- 
tion of  mind. 

Domesticated  in  the  Shaftesbury  family, 
a long  and  happy  future  seemed  to  lie  be- 
fore him.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  vari- 
ety of  h is  household  occupations.  Of  course 
Lord  Ashley’s  abscess  was  tbe  main  consid- 
eration. Locke  prescribed  for  him,  attended 
him,  and  at  last  hazarded  the  then  most 
perilous  operation  of  cutting  into  the  abdo- 
men to  remove  the  imposthume.  The  op- 
eration was  performed  with  complete  suc- 
cess, and  a silver  tube  kept  open  the  aperture 
till  the -noxious  matter  was  drained  away. 
All  these— disease,  operation,  and  silver  tube 
— were  made  subjects  of  the  brutal  satire 
of  Shaftesbury’s  opponents  (politics  in  En- 
gland were  then  rather  coarser  than  they 
are  even  now  in  America);  but  the  grati-. 
tude  of  Locke’s  friend  and  patron  must 
have  been  nourished  by  such  assiduous  and 
successful  care.  Nor  as  physician  and  sur- 
geon only  do  wo  find  the  philosopher  em- 
ployed. His  conversation,  witty,  brilliant, 
and  profound,  affords  instruction  and  de- 
light to  the  family  circle  and  their  noble 
guests ; his  learning  and  science  he  imparts 
as  tutor  to  the  Oxford  lad  above  mentioned, 
who,  too  feeble  in  every  respect  to  make  his 
way  at  the  university,  was  committed  to  a 
master  at  home ; and  when  this  same  young 
hopeful  must  be  married  to  prolong  the  line, 
Locke,  after  two  failures  by  other  nego- 
tiators, makes  a match  for  him,  even  as 
Abraham’s  servant,  li  that  ruled  over  all  he 
had,”  went  into  a far  country  (the  north  of 
England)  “ to  seek  for  his  son  a wife,”  whom 
he  found  in  Lady  Dorothy  Manners,  daugh- 
ter to  the  Earl  (now  Duke)  of  Rutland.  Soon 
after,  we  find  him  playing  accoucheur  to  the 
young  matron  and  nurse  to  the  son  and  heir. 
He  is  o universal  favorite,  and  once  in  a 
while  he  reads  a lesson  in  philosophy  to  the 
exalted  personages  who  frequent  the  draw- 
ing-rooms  of  the  great  minister,  his  host. 
On  an  occasion  two  or  three  of  these — say, 
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Bnckingham,  Halifax,  and  others  who  flour- 
ish in  Macaulay’s  history — are  at  Exeter 
House.  After  a few  compliments,  cards  are 
called  for  and  play  begins.  Mr.  Locke  sat 
by  as  a spectator  for  some  time.  At  last, 
taking  out  his  table-book,  he  began  to  write 
something  very  busily,  till,  being  observed 
by  one  of  the  lords,  and  asked  what  he  was 
meditating,  “ My  lords,"  said  he,  “ I am  im- 
proving myself  the  best  I can  in  your  com- 
pany; for  having  impatiently  waited  this 
hour  of  being  present  at  such  a meeting  of 
the  wisest  men  and  greatest  wits  of  the  age, 
I thought  I could  not  do  better  than  write 
down  your  conversation ; and  here  I have 
it  in  substance,  all  that  has  passed  for  this 
hour  or  two."  It  is  manifest  that  in  the 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  the  posi- 
tion of  the  modest  Locke  was  a considerable 
contrast  to  that  of  the  savage  Swift  in  the 
mansion  of  Sir  William  Temple.  He  was 
treated  as  an  equal ; neither  was  his  coun- 
sel disdained  concerning  those  political  sub- 
jects and  movements  in  which  his  titled 
friends  might  imagine  themselves  adepts. 

Here  as  appropriately  as  elsewhere  might 
be  inserted  a picturesque  passage  descrip- 
tive of  a meeting  of  young  men  in  Locke’s 
apartment  in  Exeter  House,  where  was  pro- 
jected the  great  Essay  concerning  Human  Un- 
derstanding, but  any  such  embellishment  is 
forbidden  by  our  narrowing  space.  The  same 
excuse  must  be  accepted  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  our  purpose  to  enliven  this  article 
by  extracts  from  Locke’s  notes  and  letters 
on  the  countries  and  capitals  of  continental 
Europe,  where  he  traveled  considerably  and 
resided  during  his  exile.  He  was  an  admi- 
rable letter- writer,  observant,  sagacious,  pic- 
torial, and  it  would  have  been  both  inter- 
esting and  instructive  to  compare,  with  the 
help  of  such  a guide,  the  state  of  Europe  in 
the  seventeenth  with  its  condition  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  but  the  material  nec- 
essarily, though  reluctantly,  omitted  may 
serve  to  furnish  forth  an  “Editor’s  Table" 
for  months  to  come.  The  biography  just 
given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Fox  Bourne,  aL- 
beit  it  may  lack  the  full  brilliancy  of  Mac- 
aulay’s historico-biographical  essays,  is  nev- 
ertheless a solid,  faithful,  and  most  scholarly 
life  of  a great  and  good  man,  and  will  amply 
repay  the  perusal  of  readers  learned  and  less 
learned  alike.  Meanwhile  we  take  up  the 
narrative  at  the  period  of  Locke’s  expulsion 
from  Christ-church,  in  the  year  1684. 

For  a considerable  time  he  had  been  fear- 
ing that  England  was  not  safe  for  him.  He 
shared  the  evil  fortunes  of  his  noble  patron. 
Every  reader  of  Macaulay’s  history  will  rec- 
ollect how  a priest,  as  the  king  lay  dying, 
was  smuggled  up  the  back  stairs  at  White- 
hall to  shrive  the  “Merry  Monarch,"  who 
found  that  the  easiest  mode  of  expiating  his 
thousand  sins,  and  so  proved  himself  to  have 
been  all  along  a sort  of  Catholio  in  disguise. 


Shaftesbury  had  been  long  obnoxious  to  the 
Romish  party;  had  been  imprisoned,  tried, 
and  acquitted ; and  had  at  last  become  one 
of  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth’s  pretensions  to  the  succession. 
Locke  himself  was  an  eloquent  defender  of 
religious  freedom,  and  of  opinions  so  liberal 
that  he  would  not  submit  to  the  dogmas  of 
any  sect.  In  short,  his  surroundings  were 
such  that  he  could  not  miss  being  suspected. 
Hence  in  1683  he  retired  to  Holland,  which 
was  then  the  asylum  of  all  sufferers  for  con- 
science’ sake.  Some  three  months  later, 
Monmouth  himself  fled  to  the  same  refuge, 
and  onr  philosopher  was  not  too  humble  in 
place  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  perse- 
cutors. He  must  be  punished  for  his  sup- 
posed offenses,  and  the  mischievous  plans 
in  which  they  believed  him  engaged  must 
be  checked.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, 1684,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  at  the 
king’s  command,  wrote  to  the  dean  of  Christ- 
church (Dr.  Fell,  who  had  been  re-instated 
at  the  Restoration,  and  made  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford) in  the  following  words : “ My  lord,  the 
king  being  given  to  understand  that  one  Mr. 
Locke,  w'ho  belonged  (!)  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,*  and  has  upon  several  occa- 
sions behaved  himself  very  factiously  and 
undutifully  to  the  government,  is  a student 
of  Christ-church,  his  majesty  commands  me 
to  signify  to  yodr  lordship  that  he  would 
have  him  removed  from  being  a student," 
etc.  Fell,  to  do  him  justice,  remonstrated 
against  the  expulsion ; but  the  king  was  in- 
exorable, and  an  alumnus  whose  name  re- 
flects nearly  as  much  lustre  on  Oxford  as 
that  of  Newton  does  upon  her  sister  univer- 
sity was  arbitrarily  and  without  a hearing 
cut  off  in  disgrace  by  a king  who  was  him- 
self a disgrace  to  the  British  throne. 

In  Holland,  sometimes  at  one  city,  some- 
times at. another,  he  resided  five  years  and 
a half,  making  friends  with  the  learned  men 
of  that  extraordinary  country,  enjoying  the 
consideration  and  confidence  of  the  distin- 
guished Englishmen  who  repaired  or  fled 
thither,  denounced  by  the  government  at 
home,  so  that  much  of  his  time  was  passed 
in  hiding,  ultimately  becoming  favorably 
known  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  himself,  hnd 
receiving  the  friendship  of  the  Princess 
Mary,  who,  with  her  husband,  assumed  the 
sceptre  of  England  on  the  abdication  of  her 
father,  James  the  Second,  in  1688.  All  this 
time  the  great  essay  was  advancing  toward 
completion,  and  the  most  precious  posses- 
sion which  Locke  brought  with  him  to  En- 
gland was  the  manuscript  over -which  he 
had  been  laboring  for  sixteen  years. 


* Shaftesbury  had  fled  to  Holland  and  died  there. 
It  is  curious  that  on  hie  death-bed  he  avowed  that  the 
tenth  chapter  of  the  Essay  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing had  made  him  a Soclnian.  Soctnns  denied 
the  Divine  foreknowledge  of  the  actions  of  voluntary 
agents. 
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As  Lord  Macaulay  says  at  the  opening  of 
his  third  volume,  “ The  revolution  had  been 
accomplished.’1  William  and  Mary  were 
now  on  the  throne,  and  Locke  did  not  fail 
of  preferment.  The  king  himself  pressed 
on  him  any  foreign  mission  that  he  might 
choose  to  accept ; but  he  pleaded  the  state 
of  his  health  in  excuse,  and  was  content 
with  a commissionership  which  yielded  him 
£200  a year  for  life.  His  desires  were  mod- 
erate and  his  needs  were  few ; for  another 
home,  not-,  indeed,  so  splendid  as  Shaftes- 
bury’s, but  even  more  affectionate,  was  open- 
ed to  receive  him. 

These  were  the  days  of  ponderous  litera- 
ture ; and  among  the  weighty  authors  of  the 
time  was  the  Rev.  Ralph  Cudworth,  D.D., 
master  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  His 
greatest  work,  and  that  by  which  he  is  now  j 
best  known,  was  The  True  Intellectual  System 
of  the  Universe . (See  Tulloch’s  Rational  The - j 
ology , Yol.  II.,  p.  193.)  His  daughter  Dama- 
ns had  much  of  her  father’s  intellect  and 
learning,  but  her  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments were  combined  with  a rare  amiability 
and  grace.  At  what  time  or  under  what 
precise  circumstances  she  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Locke  we  are  not  able  to  say. 
All  we  know  may  be  best  expressed  in  her 
own  modest  words : “ My  first  acquaintance 
with  him  began  when  he  was  past  the  mid- 
dle ago  of  man,  and  I but  young.  I can 
only  pretend  to  have  known  him  since  his 
return  out  of  Holland,  though  before  his 
leaving  England,  in  the  year  1683, 1 had  for  a 
great  part  of  about  two  years  conversed  fre- 
quently writh  him,  and  he  favored  me  some- 
times with  his  correspondence  during  his 
continuance  in  Holland.”  This  lady,  while 
Locke  was  in  exile,  married  Sir  Francis  Mash- 
ara,  grandson  of  that  Sir  William  Mash  am 
who  took  a conspicuous  part  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary resistance  to  Charles  the  First,  and 
therefore  a hearty  supporter  of  the  new  or- 
der of  things.  Sir  Francis  Masham’s  coun- 
try-seat was  Oates,  in  the  county  of  Essex ; 
aud  as  Locke  on  previous  visits  to  the  place 
had  found  the  air  advantageous  to  his  health, 
his  old  friend  Damaris  Cudworth,  now  Lady 
Masham,  united  with  her  husband  in  beg- 
ging the  philosopher,  now  in  Ills  sixtieth 
year,  to  make  their  house  his  home.  Writing 
to  a learned  friend  in  Holland  (Limbarch), 
he  says : u I have  already  told  you  that  I was 
acquainted  with  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Cud- 
worth, and  have  spoken  to  you  of  her  won- 
derful qualities.  She  is  married  to  a baronet 
who  represents  this  county  in  the  present 
Parliament.  They  have  received  me  as  a 
guest  in  their  house,  and  provided  me  an 
asylum  that  is  very  favorable  to  my  health. 
The  lady  herself  is  so  well  versed  in  theo-  < 
logical  and  philosophical  studies,  and  of  such 
an  original  mind,  that  you  will  not  find 
many  men  to  whom  she  is  not  superior  in 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  ability  to  profit  by  ; 


it.  Her  judgment  is  excellent,  and  I know 
few  who  can  bring  such  clearness  of  thought 
to  bear  upon  the  most  abstruse  subjects,  or 
such  capacity  for  searching  through  and 
solving  the  difficulties  of  questions  beyond 
the  range,  I do  not  say  of  most  women,  but 
even  of  most  learned  men.”  With  this  most 
gifted  and  accomplished  friend,  amidst  ele- 
gance and  intellectual  riches,  our  philoso- 
pher spent  the  remainder  of  his  years  in  hap- 
piness and  ease,  but  not  in  indolence  or  even 
leisure. 

One  of  Locke’s  noblest  peculiarities  was 
that  he  thought  and  wrote  not  for  fame, 
but  truth.  His  treatises  on  Toleration,  on 
Government,  on  Education,  and  such  great 
subjects,  he  kept  by  him  iu  manuscript,  os 
he  did  the  immortal  essay,  and  only  pub- 
lished them  after  he  had  viewed  their  sub- 
jects on  all  sides  and  in  the  best  light  then 
attainable,  and  concluded  that  they  were  as 
conformable  to  truth  as  he  could  make  them. 
It  may  be  remarked  also  that,  like  his  illus- 
trious friend  Newton,  he  differed  from  many 
modern  philosophic  speculators  in  being  a 
devout  believer  of  Christianity,  and  in  turn- 
ing his  attention,  at  the  close  of  life,  to  the 
defense  aud  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  At  lcugtb,  full  of  years  and 
honors,  and  after  having  fought  a good  fight 
for  liberty  and  righteousness  and  truth,  in 
the  delightful  home  whose  mistress  was  his 
devoted  companion  in  health,  and  tended 
him  through  his  lost  illness  with  a daugh- 
ter’s care,  he  expired  at  the  venerable  age 
of  two-and-seventy  years.  “ His  death  was 
like  his  life,”  said  Lady  Masham,  “ truly  pi- 
ous, yet  natural,  easy,  and  unaffected ; nor 
can  time,  I think,  ever  produce- a more  emi- 
nent example  of  reason  and  religion  than 
he  was,  living  and  dying.”  Hi's  epitaph,  in 
Latin,  was  written  by  himself,  and  the  read- 
er may  be  curious  to  see  it  in  English : 44  Stay, 
traveler:  near  this  place  lies  John  Locks. 
If  you  ask  what  sort  of  man  he  was,  the  an- 
swer is  that  he  was  contented  with  his  mod- 
est lot.  Bred  a scholar,  he  nsed  his  studies 
to  contend  for  truth  alone.  This  you  may 
i learn  from  his  writings,  which  will  show 
yon  any  thing  else  that  may  be  said  about 
him  more  faithfully  than  the  doubtful  eu- 
logies of  an  epitaph.  His  virtues,  if  he  had 
any,  were  too  slight  for  him  to  offer  them 
to  his  own  credit  or  as  an  example  to  you. 
Let  his  vices  be  buried  with  him.  Of  good 
life  you  have  an  example,  should  you  desire 
it,  in  the  Gospel ; of  vice,  would  there  were 
none  any  where ; of  mortality,  surely  (and 
you  may  profit  by  it)  you  have  one  here  and 
every  where.  That  he  was  bom  on  the  29th 
of  August,  1632,  and  that  he  died  on  the  28th 
of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1704,  this 
tablet,  which  itself  will  quickly  perish,  is  a 
, record.” 

| Of  the  biography  just  given  to  the  public 
we  have  already  spoken  in  terms  of  praise, 
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but  we  can  not  lay  aside  these  volumes 
without  thanking  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  for  the 
extensive  and  minute  research  and  the  ex- 
cellent judgment  which  have  enabled  him 
to  supply  our  libraries  with  a work  which 
henceforth  will  be  a decisive  authority  con- 
cerning all  the  events  comprised  in  the  life 
of  England’s  most  illustrious  metaphysician* 


MARCIA. 

ONE  winter  morning  o few  years  ago  the 
mail  brought  me  a roll  of  MS.  (with 
one  stamp  too  many,  as  if  to  bribe  the  post 
to  care  for  so  precious  a thing)  and  a letter. 
Every  publisher,  editor,  or  even  the  obscur- 
est of  writers  receives  such  packages  so  oft- 
en as  to  know  them  at  a glance.  Half  a dozen 
poems  and  a story — a blur  of  sunsets,  duch- 
esses, violets,  bad  French,  and  worse  En- 
glish; not  a solid  grain  of  common-sense, 
not  a hint  of  reality  or  even  of  possibility,  in 
the  whole  of  it.  The  letter — truth  in  every 
word:  formal, hard, practical, and  the  mean- 
ing of  it  a woman’s  cry  for  bread  for  her 
hungry  children.  Each  woman  who  writes 
such  a'letter  fancies  Bhe  is  the  first,  that  its 
pathos  will  movo  hard-hearted  editors,  and 
that  the  extent  of  her  need  will  supply  the 
look  of  wit,  wisdom,  or  even  grammar  in 
her  verses  or  story.  Such  appeals  pour  in 
literally  by  the  thousand  every  year  to  ev- 
ery publishing  office.  The  sickly  daughter 
of  a poor  family ; the  wife  of  a drunken  hus- 
band ; a widow ; children  that  must  be  fed 
and  clothed.  What  was  tho  critic’s  honest 
opinion  of  her  work  f how  much  would  it 
bring  in  dollars  and  cents  f etc.,  etc. 

I did  not  open  the  letter  that  day.  When 
we  reach  middle  age  we  have  learned, 
through  rough  experiences,  how  many  trag- 
edies there  are  in  our  street  or  under  our 
own  roof  which  will  be  none  the  better  for 
our  handling,  and  are  apt,  selfishly,  to  try 
to  escape  the  hearing  of  them. 

This  letter,  however,  when  I opened  it 
next  morning,  proved  to  be  not  of  a tragical 
sort.  The  writer  was  “not  dependent  on 
her  pen  for  support ;”  she  “ had  vowed  her- 
self to  literature she  “ was  resolved  to  as- 
sist in  the  Progress  of  humanity.”  Scarcely 
had  I laid  down  the  letter  when  I was  told 
that  she  waited  below  to  see  me.  The  card 
she  sent  up  was  a bit  of  the  fly-leaf  of  a book, 
cut  oblong  with  scissors,  and  the  name — 
Miss  Barr — written  in  imitation  of  engrav- 
ing. . Her  back  was  toward  me  when  I 
came  down,  and  I had  time  to  read  the  same 
sham  stylishness  written  all  over  her  thin 
little  person.  The  sleazy  black  silk  was 
looped  in  the  prevailing  fashion,  a sweeping 
white  plume  drooped  from  the  cheap  hat, 
and  on  her  hands  were  washed  cotton  gloves. 

Iustead  of  the  wizened  features  of  the 
“dead  beat”  which  I expected,  she  turned 
on  me  a child’s  face : an  ugly  face,  I be- 


lieve other  women  called  it,  but  one  of  the 
most  innocent  and  honest  in  the  world. 
Her  brown  eyes  met  yours  eagerly,  full  of 
a joyous  good-fellowship  for  every  thiug 
and  every  body  alive.  She  poured  out  her 
story,  too,  in  a light-hearted  way,  and  in 
the  lowest,  friendliest  of  voices.  To  see  the 
girl  was  to  be  her  ally.  “ People  will  do 
any  thing  for  me — but  publish  my  manu- 
scripts,” she  said. 

She  came  from  Mississippi ; had  been  the 
only  white  child  on  a poor  plantation  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yazoo.  “ I have  only  had 
such  teaching  as  my  mother  could  give: 
she  had  but  two  years  with  a governess. 
We  had  no  books  nor  newspapers,  exoopt 
an  occasional  copy  of  a magazine  sent  to  us 
by  friends  in  the  North.”  Her  mother  was 
the  one  central  figure  in  the  world  to  her 
then.  In  our  after-intercourse  slip  talked 
of  her  continually.  “ She  is  a little  woman 
— less  than  I ; but  she  has  ouo  of  the  finest 
minds  in  the  world,”  she  would  cry.  “The 
sight  of  any  thiug  beautiful  or  the  sound 
of  music  sways  her  as  the  wind  does  a reed. 
But  she  never  was  twenty  miles  from  tho 
plantation;  she  has  read  nothing,  knows 
nothing.  My  father  thinks  women  are  like 
mares— only  useful  to  bring  forth  children. 
My  mother’s  children  all  died  in  babyhood 
but  me.  There  she  has  lived  all  her  life, 
with  the  swamp  on  one  side  and  the  forest 
of  live-oak  on  the  other:  nothing  to  do, 
nothing  to  think  of.  Oh,  it  was  frightful ! 
With  a mind  like  hers,  any  woman  would  go 
mad,  with  that  eternal  forest  and  swamp, 
and  the  graves  of  her  dead  babies  just  in 
sight!  She  rubbed  snuff  a good  deal  to 
quiet  herself,  but  of  late  years  die  has  taken 
opium.” 

“ And  you  t” 

“ I left  her.  I hoped  to  do  something  for 
us. both.  My  mind  is  not  of  as  high  order 
as  hers,  but  it  is  very  different  from  that  of 
most  women.  I shall  succeed  some  day,”  in 
the  most  matter-of-fact  tones.  “As  soon 
as  I knew  that  I was  a poet  I determined 
to  come  to  Philadelphia  and  go  straight  to 
real  publishers  and  real  editors.  In  my 
country  nobody  had  ever  seen  a man  who 
had  written  a book.  Ever  since  I came 
here  I find  how  hard  it  is  to  find  out  any 
thing  about  the  business  of  authorship. 
Medicine,  or  law,  or  blackamithing — every 
body  knows  the  workings  of  those  trades, 
but  people  with  pens  in  their  hands  keep 
the  secret  of  their  craft  like  Freemasons,” 
langhing. 

“ You  came  alone  ?” 

“ Quite  alone.  I hired  a little  room  over 
a baker’s  shop  in  Pine  Street.  They  are  a 
very  decent  couple,  the  baker  and  his  wife. 
I board  myself,  and  send  out  my  manu- 
scripts. They  always  come  back  to  me.” 

“ Where  do  you  send  them  P’ 

“ Oh,  every  where.  I can  show  you  print- 
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ed  forms  of  rejection  from  every  magazine 
and  literary  newspaper  in  the  country,” 
opening  and  shutting  again  a black  sachel 
on  her  lap.  “ I have  written  three  novels, 

and  sent  them  to  the  s’  and  s’. 

They  sent  them  back  as  unavailable.  But 
they  never  read  them.  I trick  them  this 
a- way : I put  a loose  blue  thread  between 
the  third  and  fourth  pages  of  the  manu- 
script, and  it  is  always  there  when  it  comes 
back.”  Her  voice  broke  a little,  but  she 
winked  her  brown  eyes  and  laughed  bravely. 

“ How  long  have  you  been  here  !” 

“ Three  years.” 

“ Impossible ! You  are  but  a child.” 

“ I am  twenty.  I had  an  article  publish- 
ed once  in  a Sunday  paper,”  producing  a slip 
about  two  inches  long. 

Three  years,  and  only  that  little  grain  of 
success ! She  had  supported  herself  mean- 
while, as  I learned  afterward,  by  sewing 
men’s  socks  for  a firm  in  Germantown. 

“ You  are  ready  to  give  up  now  t” 

“No;  not  if  it  were  ten  years  instead  of 
three.” 

Yet  I can  swear  there  was  not  a drop 
of  New  England  blood  in  her  little  body. 
One  was  certain,  against  all  reason,  that 
she  would  succeed.  When  even  such  puny 
creatures  as  this  takes  the  world  by  the 
throat  in  that  fashion,  they  are  sure  to  con- 
quer it. 

Her  books  and  poems  must,  I think,  have 
seemed  unique  to  any  editor.  The  spelling 
was  atrocious ; the  errors  of  grammar  in  ev- 
ery line  beyond  remedy.  The  lowest  pupil 
in  our  public  schools  would  have  detected 
her  ignorance  on  the  first  page.  There  was, 
too,  in  all  she  said  or  wrote  an  occasional 
* gross  indecency,  such  as  a child  might  show : 
her  life  on  the  plantation  explained  it.  Like 
Juliet,  she  spoke  the  language  of  her  nurse.* 
But  even  Shakspenre’s  nurse  and  Juliet 
would  not  be  allowed  nowadays  to  chatter 
at  will  in  the  pages  of  a family  magazine. 

But  in  all  her  ignorance,  mistakes,  and 
weaknesses  there  was  no  trace  of  imitation. 
She  plagiarized  nobody.  There  was  none 
of  the  usual  talk  of  countesses,  heather, 
larks,  or  emotions  of  which  she  knew  noth- 
ing. She  painted  over  and  over  again  her 
own  home  on  the  Yazoo : the  hot  still  sun- 
shine, the  silence  of  noon,  the  swamp,  the 
slimy  living  things  in  the  stagnant  ponds, 
the  semi-tropical  forest,  the  house  and  ne- 
gro quarters,  with  all  their  dirt  and  dreary 
monotony.  It  was  a picture  which  remain- 
ed in  the  mind  strong  and  vivid  as  a desert 
by  Gdrdme  or  a moor  by  Bonghton. 

There  could  be  but  one  kind  of  advice  to 
give  her — to  put  away  pen  and  ink,  and  for 
three  years  at  least  devote  herself  to  Hard 
study.  She  would,  of  course,  have  none  of 
such  counsel.  The  popular  belief  in  the 
wings  of  genius,  whioh  can  carry  it  over  hard 
work  and  all  such  obstacles  aa  ignorance  of 
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grammar  or  even  the  spelling-book,  found  in 
her  a marked  example.  Work  was  for  com- 
monplace talent,  not  for  those  whose  veins 
were  full  of  the  divine  ichor. 

Meanwhile  she  went  on  sewing  socks*  and 
sending  off  her  great  yellow  envelopes,  with 
stamps  to  bring  them  back. 

“ Stamps  and  paper  count  up  so  fast !”  she 
said,  with  a laugh,  into  which  had  grown  a 
pitiful  quaver.  She  would  take  not  a pen- 
ny of  aid.  “ I shall  not  starve.  When  the 
time  has  come  for  me  to  know  that  I have 
failed,  I can  go  back  to  my  own  country 
and  live  like  the  other  women  there.” 

Meanwhile  her  case  very  nearly  reached 
starvation.  I remember  few  things  more 
pathetic  than  the  damp,  forlorn  little  figure 
in  a shabby  water-proof,  black  sachel  in 
hand,  which  used  to  come  to  my  door  through 
the  snows  and  drenching  rains  that  winter. 

Her  shoes  were  broken,  and  her  handB  shriv- 
eled blue  with  cold.  But  a plated  gilt  chain 
or  a scarlet  ribbon  used  to  flaunt  somewhere 
over  the  meagre,  scant  poverty.  Sometimes 
she  brought  news  with  her.  She  had  work 
given  her — to  collect  a column  of  jokes  for 
a Sunday  paper,  by  which  she  made*  three 
dollars  a week.  But  she  lost  it  from  trying 
to  insert  her  own  matter,  which  could  not 
well  be  reckoned  as  funny  sayings.  One 
day  she  came  flushed  with  excitement. 
Somebody  had  taken  her  through  the  Acad- 
emy of  Design  and  a private  gallery  of  en- 
gravings then  on  exhibition.  She  had  a 
keen,  just  eye  for  form  and  color,  and  the 
feeling  of  a true  artist  for  both. 

“That  is  what  I could  have  done,”  she 
said,  after  keeping  silence  a long  while. 

“ But  what  chance  had  It  I never  even  saw 
a picture  at  home,  except  those  which  were 
cut  out  of  illustrated  papers.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  way  for  me  but  to  write.” 

It  was  suggested  to  her  that  she  might 
find  the  other  way  even  now.  Painting,  de- 
signing, wood-engraving,  were  expressions 
for  a woman’s  mind,  even  though,  like  her 
own,  it  was  “one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.” 

She  did  not  smile.  “ It  is  too  late,”  she 
said.  “ I will  go  on  as  I have  begun.  But  it 
is  a pity  my  mother  and  I had  not  known 
of  such  things.” 

After  that  her  light-hearted  courage  seem- 
ed to  give  way.  She  persevered,  but  it  was 
with  dogged,  indomitable  resolution,  and 
little  hope. 

One  day  in  the  spring  I was  summoned  to 
see  a visitor  on  business.  I found  a tall, 
lank  young  man  stalking  up  and  down  the 
room,  the  most  noticeable  point  about  him 
the  shock  of  red  hair  and  whisker  falling 
over  his  neck  and  greasy  coat  collar.  The 
face  was  that  of  an  ignorant,  small-minded 
man.  But  it  was  candid  and  not  sensual. 

He  come  straight  toward  me.  “ Is  Marcia 
Barr  here  t” 

“ No ; she  has  been  gone  for  an  hour.” 
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He  damned  his  lack  in  a white  hedt  of 
rage,  which  must,  I thought,  have  required 
some  time  to  kindle.  Indeed,  I fonnd  he 
had  been  pacing  up  and  down  the  street 
half  the  morning,  having  seen  her  come  in. 
She  had  gone  out  by  a side  door. 

“ I caught  a glimpse  of  her  half  a mile  off. 
I have  come  to  Philadelphia  three  times  this 
year  to  find  her.  Good  God  t how  rank  poor 
she  is  ! Where  does  she  live  T" 

I could  not  tell  him,  as  Marcia  had  long 
ago  left  the  baker’s,  and  changed  her  quar- 
ters every  month. 

“ And  I reckon  Pll  have  to  wait  qntil  she 
comes  hyah  again.  Tell  her  it’s  Zack  Biron, 
the  overseer’s  son,  on — on  business." 

He  was  not  long  in  unveiling  his  busi- 
ness, which  any  woman  would  soon  have 
guessed.  He  had  come  to  bring  Marcia 
home  and  marry  her.  He  hod  always 
“ wanted  her,"  and  the  old  colonel,  her 
father,  had  promised  he  should  marry  her 
provided  he  could  bring  her  back  from  her 
mad  flight.  The  colonel  was  dead,  and  ho 
was  now  “ronnin*  the  plantation  for  ole 
madam.  She’s  no  better  than  a walkin’ 
corpse,  with  that  damned  drug  she  chews. 
She  can’t  keep  still  now:  walks,  walks  inces- 
sant about  the  place,  with  her  eyes  set  an’ 
the  skin  dingin’  to  her  bones.  I couldn’t 
’a  borne  it,  I ashuah  yon,  bni  for  the  sake 
of  flndin’  Marcia." 

Two  months  passed,  in  which  he  haunted 
the  house.  But  Marcia  did  not  come.  She 
had  begun  to  frequent  newspaper  offices, 
and  occasionally  was  given  a trifling  bit 
of  work  by  the  managers  of  the  reporting 
corps  — a description  of  the  dresses  at  a 
Mannerchor  ball  to  write,  or  a puff  of  some 
coming  play,  etc.  She  came  at  last  to  tell 
me  of  what  she  had  done. 

“It  is  miserable  work.  I would  rather 
sew  the  heels  of  stockings;  bat  the  stock- 
ing looms  have  stopped,  and  I must  live  a 
little  longer,  at  any  rate.  I think  I have 
something  to  say,  if  people  only  would  hear 
it." 

I told  her  of  Biron  and  his  chase  for  her. 

“I  saw  him  outside  the  window  the  last 
time  I was  here.  That  was  the  reason  I 
went  out  by  the  side  street.  I knew  ho  was 
looking  for  me.  You  will  not  tell  him  I 
have  been  here  P’ 

“ But,  Marcia,  the  man  seems  honest  and 
kindly — " 

“ If  he  fonnd  me,"  in  the  same  quiet  tone, 
“ he  would  marry  me  and  take  me  back  to 
the  plantation." 

“ And  yon  are  not  ready  to  give  up  ?" 

“ No,  I will  not  give  up.  I shall  get  into 
the  right  groove  at  last,"  with  the  infectious 
little  laugh  which  nobody  could  resist. 

The  water-proof  cloak  was  worn  down 
quite  into  the  cotton  by  this  time,  and  the 
straw  hat  had  been  darned  around  the  rag- 
ged edge.  Bnt  there  was  a cheap  red  rose 


in  it.  Her  cheek-bones  showed  high,  and 
her  eyes  shone  out  of  black  hollows. 

“ No,  I have  no  congh,  and  I don’t  need 
medicine,"  she  said,  irritably,  when  ques- 
tioned. “I  have  had  plenty  of  offers  of 
help.  But  I’d  rather  steal  than  take  alms." 
She  rose  hastily  and  buttoned  her  cloak. 

“This  man  Biron  waits  only  a word  to 
come  to  you.  He  is  faithful  as  a dog." 

She  nodded  carelessly.  Biron,  or  a return 
to  her  old  home,  held  no  part  in  her  world,  it 
was  plain  to  see. 

I was  out  of  the  city  for  several  months. 
A few  weeks  after  my  return  I saw  in  the 
evening  paper  one  day,  in  the  usnal  list  of 
crimes  and  casualties,  an  item  headed  “ Piti- 
able Case . — A young  woman  named  Burr  was 
arrested  yesterday  on  charge  of  theft,  and 
taken  to  the  Central  Station.  About  eleven 
o’clock  the  other  women  in  the  cell  where 
she  wasxonfined  perceiving  that  she  lay  off 
a bench  breathing  in  a stertorous  manner, 
summoned  Lieutenant  Pardy,  who  found 
life  to  be  almost  extinct.  A physician  was 
called,  who  discovered  that  tbe  woman  had 
swallowed  some  poisonous  drug.  With  her 
first  breath  of  returning  consciousness  she 
protested  her  innocence  of  the  charge.  She 
appears  to  have  been  in  an  extreme  state 
of  want.  But  little  hope  is  entertained  of 
her  recovery.  Miss  Burr  is  favorably  known, 
we  believe,  as  a writer  of  some  ability  for 
the  daily  press." 

In  spite  of  the  difference  of  name,  it  must 
be  Marcia. 

When  we  reached  tbe  Central  Station  we 
were  told  that  her  discharge,  was  already 
procured.  She  had  friends  who  knew  what 
wires  to  work.  In  the  outer  room  were  half 
a dozen  young  men,  reporters,  a foreman  of 
a printing-room,  and  one  or  two  women, 
dramatic  or  musical  critics.  There  is  as 
eager  an  esprit  de  corps  among  that  class  of 
journalists  as  among  actors.  They  were 
all  talking  loudly,  and  zealous  in  defense  of 
“little  Marty,"  as  they  called  her,  whom 
they  declared  to  be  “ a dunce  so  far  as  head 
went,  hat  pure  and  guileless  as  a child." 

“ I knew  she  was  devilishly  hard  up,"  said 
one,  “ but  never  suspected  she  was  starving. 
She  wonld  not  borrow  a dollar,  she  had  that 
pride  in  her." 

Marcia  was  still  in  the  cell,  lying  on  an 
iron  stretcher.  The  Mississippian,  Biron, 
was  with  her,  kneeling  on  the  floor  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  chafing  her  hand.  He  had 
taken  off  his  coat  to  wrap  about  her. 

“I’ve  a good  Quaker  nurse  and  a room 
ready  for  her  at  the  Continental  the  min- 
ute she  can  be  moved,"  he  whispered. 
“ Look  a-here !’’  turning  down  the  poor  hit 
of  lace  and  red  ribbon  at  her  throat,  his 
big  hairy  hand  shaking.  “Them  bones  is 
a’mosfc  through  the  skin  I The  doctor  says 
it’s  hanger — hanger!  And  I was  eatin’ 
three  solid  meals  a day — like  a beast !’’ 
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Hunger  had  almost  done  its  work.  There 
was  hut  a feeble  dicker  of  life  left  in  the 
emaciated  little  body ; not  enough  to  know 
or  speak  to  us  when  at  last  she  opened  her 
dull  eyes. 

“ None  o’  them  folks  need  consarn  them- 
selves any  furder  about  her,”  said  Biron, 
savagely.  “ She’ll  come  home  to  her  own 
now,  thank  God,  and  be  done  with  rubbishy 
book-makers.  Mrs.  Biron  will  live  like  a 
lady.” 

Two  or  three  weeks  later,  the  most  splen- 
did of  hired  phaetons  stopped  at  ray  door, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biron  sent  up  their  cards. 
Mr.  Biron  was  glowing  with  happiness.  It 
asserted  itself  offensively  somehow  iu  the 
very  jingling  of  his  watch  chain  and  tie  of 
his  cravat. 

“We  return  immediately  to  the  planta- 
tion,” he  said,  grandiloquently.  “ I reckon 
largely  on  the  effect  of  her  native  air  in  re- 
storin’ Mrs.  Biron  to  health.” 

Marcia  was  magnificent  in  silk  and  plumes, 
the  costliest  that  her  owner’s  money  could 


buy.*  Her  little  face  was  pale,  however, 
and  she  looked  nobody  in  the  eye. 

“ We  leave  for  the  South  to-morrow,”  she 
said,  calmly,  “ and  I shall  not  return  to  Phil- 
adelphia. I have  no  wish  to  return.” 

“ Shall  I send  you  books  or  papers,  Mar- 
cia T” 

. “ No,  I thank  you ; nothing.” 

When  they  rose  to  go,  her  husband  said, 
“ Mrs.  Biron  has  some — rubbish  she  wishes 
to  leave  with  you.  Hyah !”  calling  out  of 
the  window.  “ You  nigger,  bring  that  thali 
bag!” 

It  was  the  old  black  sachel.  Marcia  took 
it  in  her  white-gloved  hands,  half  opened  it, 
shut  it  quickly,  came  up  closer. 

“These  are  my  manuscripts,”  she  said. 
“ Will  you  burn  them  for  me  f All : do  not 
leave  a line,  a word.  I could  not  do  it.” 

I took  the  sachel,  and  they  departed.  Mr. 
Biron  was  vehement  in  his  protestations  of 
friendship  and  invitations  to  visit  the  plan- 
tation. But  Marcia  did  not  say  a word,  even 
of  farewell. 


THE  STORM. 

Bp  from  mirk  midnight  to  the  dawn, 

Waking,  I heard  the  wild  wind-rout, 

With  sobbing  wail  and  gusty  shout, 

Sweep  through  the  elms  that  skirt  the  lawn. 

Those  patriarchs  of  their  race,  whose  leaves 
Scarce  murmured  as  the  zephyrs  passed, 

Now  groaned  in  concert  with  the  blast, 

And  with  their  branches  smote  the  eaves.. 

Dim  broke  the  mom  along  the  crags 
That  eastward  loom  above  the  sea, 

And  long  processions  sailed  a-lee 
Of  vapory  forms,  like  weird  hags. 

Now  in  one  sheeted  flood  it  rains; 

But  the  slant  wind,  with  headlong  force, 
Caught  it  in  its  Impetuous  course, 

And  dashed  it  on  the  trembling  panes. 

Anon  the  sun  looked  through  the  rift, 

But  pallid  as  his  sister  moon 
When  glows  on  high  night’s  sober  noon, 
Chasing  through  heaven  the  flying  drift. 

At  length,  uprising  toward  his  height, 

Majestic  moves  the  orb  of  day, 

And  subject  nature  owns  his  sway, 

And  the  spent  storm  attests  his  might. 

Gone  the  long  night’s  tempestuous  dream, 

And  mountain  vale  and  forest  aisle 
And  earth’s  broad  fields  serenely  smile, 
Subdued  by  that  all-cheering  beam. 

And  all  is  still,  save  from  afar 
That  one  low  murmur  evermore, 

Where  the  long  roll  beats  on  the  shore, 

And  wind  and  wave  wage  war  on  war. 

George  Lcnt. 
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THE  DONATION  PARTY  AT 
WILLOWBROOK. 

SO  many  confused  and  contradictory  ru- 
mors have  been  circulated  about  that 
last  donation  party  that  I (who  have  heard 
the  whole  story  from  my  friend  and  neigh- 
bor Miss  Mix)  would  like  to  give  the  world 
a plain,  unvarnished  account  of  the  whole 
festivity. 

Let  me,  then,  introduce  my  informant, 
Miss  Melissa  Mix,  spinster,  owning  to  forty, 
moderately  well  endowed  with  this  world's 
goods,  housekeeper  and  care-taker  for  her 
only  brother  Ralph,  some  years  her  senior, 
both  of  them  prominent  members  of  the 
Willowbrook  church  — and  thus  heralded, 
she  shall  tell  you  the  story  she  told  me. 

“Of  course  we  can't  give  our  minister 
much  of  a salary,  you  know,  Miss  Harwood ; 
but  we’ve  always  calkilated  to  get  a man 
whose  heart  wasn’t  set  on  filthy  lucre,  as 
the  ’Postle  says. 

“I  must  own  we  hain’t  had  much  success, 
for,  would  you  believe  it  t out  of  five  can- 
didates that  preaohed  here  the  year  we  built 
the  church,  not  one  was  willin’  to  stay  and 
do  the  Lord's  work. 

“ Why,  there's  only  about  sixty  families 
in  our  church,  and  it  was  settled  that  first 
winter  that  six  dollars  a family  would  be  a 
fair  tax,  makin’  nigh  onto  four  hundred  a 
year,  you  see ; yet  it’s  wonderful  what  trou- 
ble we’ve  had  to  git  a pastor. 

“Brother  Ralph  thought  that  mebbe  if 
we  had  a parsonage  it  would  help  us ; so  he 
and  the  other  trustees  bought  that  nice  lit- 
tle cottage  where  Miss  Gray  used  to  live, 
with  a whole  rod  of  land  belongin’  to  it; 
but,  law!  ’twa'n't  of  no  use ; none  of ’em  staid 
the  year  out ; and  I was  dean  discouraged. 

“ When  Mr.  Ormsby  came,  nigh  on  three 
year  ago,  he  seemed  more  reasonable  than 
the  rest,  though  he  asked  if  we  couldn’t 
furnish  part  of  the  parsonage  for  him,  as 
they  was  only  new  beginners,  and  hadn’t 
much  housekeepin’  stuff. 

“ Well,  the  ladies  was  so  well  pleased  with 
him  that  they  took  right  hold  of  the  work 
(he  was  to  come  back  in  a fortnight)  and 
got  lots  of  things  together. 

“ There  was  a handsome  pincushion  made 
for  each  of  the  bedrooms — there’s  three  on 
’em  in  the  house — and  half  a dozen  tidies 
for  the  parlor,  and  a case  for  his  shavin’  pa- 
per, and  all  sent  in  the  first  week. 

“ You’ve  heard  him  preach,  Miss  Harwood, 
and  you  know  how  interestin’  he  was,  and 
what  a beautiful  reader  and  singer  too. 
Why,  I declare  I took  real  comfort  goin’  to 
church  and  sittin’  under  such  preachin’; 
and  so  we  all  did,  Pm  sure. 

“But  I was  teilin’  you  about  what  we 
gave  him.  Well,  Deacon  Stiles's  daughter 
Sally  made  a drawin’  of  the  church,  and 
framed  it  in  pine  cones,  to  hang  in  Mr. 
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Ormsby’s  study,  and  the  deacon  he  sent  us  a 
cookin’  stove  out  of  his  own  kitchen.  He’d 
just  bought  a new  one  for  Miss  Stiles,  and 
he  come  over  and  put  it  up  himself,  which 
I thought  was  uncommon  kind. 

“ Then  we  took  up  a contribution  to  buy 
some  furniture,  but  ready  money  was  skurse 
just  then,  so  we  only  raised  enough  to  git 
a pair  of  cliiny  vases  and  an  inkstand. 

“ But  Silas  Hart,  that  sold  ’em  to  us,  was 
one  of  our  members,  so  he  threw  in  a chiny 
dog  for  the  baby  and  a match-box  for  the 
parson’s  wife. 

“ Miss  Jones  and  Uncle  Midian  sent  in  a 
new  painted  bedstead  and  a kitchen  table, 
and  so  I told  Ralph  I’d  give  ’em  a couple  of 
kitchen  chairs  and  our  cradle,  the  one  we 
was  both  rocked  in.  So  I did,  and  I pieced 
a real  handsome  little  quilt  for  the  oradle,  a 
sunflower  pattern,  all  out  of  spick  and  span 
new  calico  too. 

“ Well,  it’s  ’most  too  bad  to  tell,  but  Mandy 
Jones,  who  went  to  help  Miss  Ormsby  git  to 
rights,  told  me  that  she  did  act  dreadful,  and 
not  a bit  becomin’  a minister's  wife. 

“ She  went  all  round  the  house  lookin’  as 
if  she  was  ready  to  cry,  and  at  last  she  sot 
down  in  the  parlor  on  her  trunk,  and  began 
to  laugh  at  the  vases  and  the  inkstand,  and 
then  wound  up  by  findin’  fault  with  the 
stove,  which  she  said  looked  as  if  it  came 
out  of  the  ark. 

“ I’ve  always  thought  she  made  her  hus- 
band discontented,  for  Mr.  Ormsby  was  such 
a meek,  quiet,  unselfish  man  that  he  never 
would  have  made  any  trouble  if  she  hadn’t 
been  always  complainin’  and  puttin’  him  up 
to  grumble. 

“ But  I'm  wanderin’  off  from  my  story — I 
started  to  tell  you  about  the  donation  party. 
You  see,  the  first  year  we  got  along  splendid 
with  it,  and  I must  say  I never  saw  a better 
tea  table  spread  than  we  set  that  night  for 
Miss  Ormsby. 

“ But  that  woman  never  oould  be  satisfied, 
and  she  said  afterward  that  it  wouldn’t  take 
more  than  two  such  parties  to  ruin  any 
family! 

“ It  seems  she  found  fault  because  we  all 
staid  to  tea  with  ’em,  jest  as  if  we  hadn’t  a 
right  to  our  tea  after  Bondin'  in  all  the  vict- 
uals for  it. 

“ But  I don’t  know  as  Aunt  Betsy  did  do 
exac’ly  right,  for  she  took  Miss  Ormsby ’s  pre- 
serves to  put  on  the  table,  and  they  was 
all  eat  that  night,  and  I s'pose  that  put  her 
out  some. 

“ Well,  as  I was  Bayin’,  the  second  year 
come  round,  and  it  was  read  out  in  meetin’ 
that  the  donation  party  would  be  given  the 
next  Friday. 

“ Mr.  Ormsby  read  the  notice,  and  then  he 
looked  all  round  and  cleared  his  throat  two 
or  three  times,  as  if  he  had  somethin’  per- 
tiokler  to  say,  but  after  waitin’  a minute  he 
changed  his  mind  and  sat  down. 
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“ I thought  h©  acted  kinder  queer,  but  I 
was  quite  taken  up  with  noticin’  Miss  Orms- 
by.  She  got  as  red  as  could  be,  and  when 
meetin’  was  dismissed  she  jest  hurried  out 
as  if  she  didn’t  want  any  one  to  speak  to  her. 

“ Well,  Friday  came,  and  by  three  o’clock 
we  was  mostly  all  at  the  parsonage.  Mr. 
Ormsby  looked  dreadful  sober,  more  as  if  it 
was  a funeral  than  a merry-makin’,  I must 
say ; but  his  wife  was  awful.  She  was  jest 
as  huffy  and  short  as  she  could  be  with  ev- 
ery one,  and  she  went  and  locked  the  study 
door  and  put  the  key  in  her  pocket  right  be- 
fore us  all,  as  if  she  was  afraid  we’d  touch 
some  of  Mr.  Ormsby’s  papers  or  books. 

“ Bimeby  we  began  to  think  about  settin’ 
the  table ; so  Aunt  Betsy,  Mandy  Jones,  and 
me  went  out  in  the  kitchen  to  unpack  the 
contributions.  There  was  some  pertaters 
and  turnips  (them  we  put  in  the  suller),  a 
piece  of  corned  beef,  two  or  three  biled 
hams,  a pot  of  butter,  some  apple  Bass,  a big 
pheese,  and  such  a lot  of  biscuits  it  would 
have  taken  all  night  to  count  ’em. 

“I  began  to  be  scart  when  we  took  out 
panful  after  panful  of  biscuit,  and  no  cake 
to  speak  of.  At  last  we  come  to  Miss  Jones’s 
basket,  and  there  we  found  ’lection  cake,  as 
well  as  a great  batch  of  molasses  cookies. 

“ I was  glad  enough  I’d  sent  pound-cake 
and  crullers ; but  somehow  when  the  table 
was  ready,  there  was  more  biscuits  on  it 
than  any  thing  else,  though  we  did  the  best 
we  could. 

44  Mr.  Johnson  sent  tea  and  coffee  from  his 
store,  besides  sugar  and  crackers ; and  Amos 
Hull  he  brought  a bag  of  nuts  and  some  ap- 
ples for  the  young  folks  after  supper,  he  said. 

44  There  was  so  many  there  that  we  had  to 
divide  ’em  into  three  lots,  the  dinin’-room 
bein’  small ; and  it  was  ’most  seven  o’clock 
when  they  got  through  eatin’. 

“Aunt  Betsy  staid  with  me  to  clear  up 
some ; and  I thought  I never  should  get  all 
the  biscuits  put  away,  for  they  ’most  filled 
the  pantry. 

44  For  all  there  had  been  so  many  eaten,  yet 
there  was  piles  and  piles  left,  and,  as  Aunt 
Betsy  said,  they  wouldn’t  need  to  bake  for 
a month  to  come. 

44  It  happened  so  that  I didn’t  go  out  much 
the  week  after  the  donation  party,  but,  the 
second  Sunday  after,  I started  off  good  and 
early  for  church,  and  as  I turned  the  comer 
by  the  parsonage,  I saw  something  that 
’most  took  my  breath  away.  Every  one  of 
them  sharp-pointed  pickets  round  the  house 
and  garden  had  a good  biscuit  stuck  right 
atop  of  it ! Yes,  Miss  Harwood,  jest  as  sure 
as  you  live,  there  was  Aunt  Betsy’s  nice 
raised  biscuit — I could  tell  hem  by  the 
shape  — and  Miss  Hull’s  rusks,  and  Miss 
8tiles’s  soda  biscuit,  and  every  one  of  ’em 
wasted  in  that  shameful  way. 

44  Well,  I stood  and  looked — I hadn’t  the 
strength  to  move — and  pretty  soon  some  of 


the  ladies  came  along  and  jined  me;  and 
there  we  all  stood  till  the  last  bell  began  to 
ring,  talkin’  the  matter  over,  and  feelin’ 
pretty  mad,  I can  tell  you. 

“ Mr.  Ormsby  had  a good  sermon  that  day, 
but  I could  hardly  hear  a word,  my  mind  was 
so  full  of  the  biscuits. 

“ Miss  Ormsby  wam’t  there,  and  as  soon 
as  the  last  hymn  was  sung,  he  got  up  and 
said  that  he  had  had  a call  from  a church 
in  the  far  West,  and  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  it. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  like  to  go 
that  same  week,  and  then,  without  so  much 
as  tellin’  us  that  he  was  sorry  to  leave  us, 
or  offerin’  to  wait  until  we  could  get  some 
one  else,  he  gave  the  benediction  and  dis- 
missed us. 

“I  can  tell  you  there  was  talk  enough 
when  we  got  out  that  morain’,  and  some  of 
the  folks  thought  we  ought  to  ’p’int  a com- 
mittee to  ask  Miss  Ormsby  about  it,  but 
brother  Ralph  said, 1 No ; if  they  was  goin’, 
let  ’em  go  peaceable ;’  so  they  all  agreed  to 
say  nothin’  at  all. 

“ We  heard  afterward  from  little  Johnny 
Hall,  who  was  playin’  near  the  parsonage 
late  on  Saturday  afternoon,  that  Mr.  Orms- 
by he  brought  the  biscuits  out  in  a big  bas- 
ket, and  then  Miss  Ormsby  she  helped  him 
to  stick  them  on  the  pickets,  and  she  laugh- 
ed all  the  time  as  if  it  was  a good  joke. 

44  I don’t  want  to  judge  any  body,  but  I 
never  did  think  that  woman  was  fit  for  a 
minister’s  wife,  and  I don’t  think  so  now. 

44  Well,  they  moved  off,  bag  and  baggage, 
on  Wednesday  of  that  week,  and  we’ve  nev- 
er heard  from  Mr.  Ormsby  since,  and  I don’t 
know  as  we  want  to,  seein’  he  hurt  our  feel- 
in’s  so,  though  we’ve  never  found  as  good  a 
preacher  as  he  was,  and  never  will.” 

And  this  was  Miss  Melissa’s  story. 


RARITY. 

Ik  dreams  I found  a wondrous  land, 
Radiant  with  rosea  on  each  hand. 

No  grasses,  trees,  nor  shrabe  were  there, 
Bat  roses  Dlossoming  every  where. 

Great  velvet-petaled  blooms  were  these; 
Red  millions  trembled  In  each  breeze. 

They  swept  toward  the  horizon^  verge 
In  many  a splendid  ample  surge; 

They  spread  on  all  sides  one  intense 
Monotony  of  magnificence. 

Then  suddenly,  where  my  pathway  ran. 
Loomed  the  vague  presence  of  a man. 

And  in  his  clasp,  with  strange  delight,  • 
Isaw  one  daisy,  glimmering  white. 

Snch  daisies  bloom  in  slender  sprays 
By  throngs  among  Jane’s  meadowed  ways. 

Yet  all  my  soul,  at  this  weird  hour. 

Leaned  out  to  that  one  simple  flower. 

For  chastely,  delicately  fair. 

And  better  a till,  supremely  rare. 

It  wore  a pastoral  charm  so  sweet, 

Tills  lovely  lissom  Marguerite, 

That  seeing  It  was  like  dear  repose 
To  me,  whose  whole  heart  loathed  a rose. 
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THOSE  who  recall  Vivian  Grey  and  the  Young 
Duke  when  they  were  published,  and  who 
have  followed  the  career  of  their  author,  and 
faithfully  read  Lothair , must  have  smiled  as  they 
saw  that  Disraeli,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  had 
become  an  earl.  The  audacious  and  sentimental 
dandy ; the  brilliant  and  unsparing  Commoner,  who 
was  as  much  the  Murat  of  the  House  as  his  Tory 
predecessor  as  Prime  Minister  was  the  Rupert  of 
debate ; the  descendant  of  Spanish  and  Venetian 
Jews  who  had  become  the  Conservative  head  of 
the  Protestant  British  government ; the  man  who 
had  given  his  name  an  individual  distinction,  like 
Pym  and  Pitt,  and  Fox  and  Canning,  and  Brough- 
am and  Peel,  and  Bright  and  Gladstone — has  now 
tumbled  up  stairs  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  disappears  under  the  coronet  of  the 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  There  is  something  ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous  in  this  ending  of  his  career, 
and  the  more  ludicrous  because  it  is  entirely  char- 
acteristic. The  chief  impression  of  Disraeli’s  life 
is  that  of  theatrical  effect.  It  is  this  which  pro- 
duces the  feeling  in  shrewd  observers  that  he  is  a 
brilliant  charlatan.  They  find  nothing  amidst  all 
his  talent  and  accomplishment  and  tact  and  mar- 
velous political  daring  and  efficiency  which  im- 
plies deep  conviction  or  principle.  His  career  is 
like  one  of  his  own  novels.  It  leaves  the  impres- 
sion of  gayety,  artificiality,  audacity,  cleverness, 
low  ideals,  and  a mock  greatness.  Vivian  Grey 
has  at  last  donned  the  strawberry  leaves,  and  dies 
a duke. 

Tet  to  call  him  a charlatan  is  not  to  deny  him 
very  great  address  and  unquestionable  ability.  A 
dandy  of  the  Hebrew  race  does  not  become  the 
Tory  chief  and  Prime  Minister  of  England  with- 
out a long  and  continuous  struggle,  in  which  he 
wins  by  main  force  every  inch  of  the  way.  The 
way,  indeed,  was  smoothed  by  circumstances.  He 
naturally  preferred  a political  to  a literary  career, 
because  its  prizes  were  more  immediate  and  tan- 
gible, and  gratified  a love  of  display.  Moreover, 
in  England  it  is  in  popular  estimation  the  great 
career.  His  early  stories  show  that  his  thoughts 
were  busy  with  it,  and  he  finally  decided  to  be  a 
Tory,  probably  for  two  reasons — one  that  his  im- 
agination was  touched  by  the  romance  of  estab- 
lished and  traditional  conservatism,  and  the  other 
that  success,  if  more  difficult,  would  be  sweeter 
and  more  signal.  Undoubtedly  he  agreed  with 
Mill  that  while  all  Conservatives  are  not  stupid, 
yet  stupid  people  are  generally  Conservatives. 
But  while  this  may  have  assured  him  of  the  ab- 
sence of  actual  rivalry,  he  knew  that  the  very 
dullness  of  the  squirearchy  and  the  pride  of  the 
peerage  would  oppose  a passive  and  unreasoning 
resistance.  The  squire  is  not  dazzled  with  brill- 
iancy, and  my  lord  despises  it. 

But  John  Bull  can  see  when  an  opponent  is 
worried,  and  he  heartily  enjoys  it  So  when  Dis- 
raeli attacked  Peel,  dashing  and  flashing  and 
wheeling  and  darting  around  him,  pricking  and 
stinging  and  goading,  like  a lithe  Bedouin  fleetly 
curveting  about  a slow  and  ponderously  plodding 
caravan,  the  squirearchy  chuckled  and  cheered, 
and  delighted  in  the  saucy  onslaught.  Disraeli 
attacked  Peel  when  Peel  was  the  truly  wise  En- 
glishman, and  when  England  needed  the  very 
British  pluck  and  hold  which  Peel  displayed. 


But  Disraeli  was  enlisted  for  Disraeli,  not  for 
England.  He  was  one  of  Caravaggio’s  gambling 
cavaliers  in  plumed  hat  and  slashed  doublet,  and 
he  played  the  cards  in  his  hand  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. The  men  can  be  measured  now.  Sir 
Robert  died  a Commoner,  and  Disraeli  will  die  an 
earl.  But,  of  the  two  Prime  Ministers,  which  will 
England  remember  as  having  more  wisely  served 
her  ? Whose  statue,  of  the  two,  will  she  regard 
with  reverence  and  pride  ? 

It  is  a curious  and  significant  fact  that  the 
comments  upon  Mr.  Disraeli’s  “elevation”  treat 
it  rather  as  an  abasement  Thackeray  goes  far 
to  persuade  us  that  every  Englishman  is  at  heart 
a snob.  “I  myself  should  be  glad  to  be  seen 
walking  down  Piccadilly  with  a duke  on  each 
arm.”  But  despite  the  awe  which  Lord  Tom 
Noddy  inspires,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  general 
regret  when  a clever  man  consents  to  become 
Lord  Tom  Noddy.  This  goes  far  to  show,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  is  a genuine  admiration  of 
ability,  and  that  the  untitled  family  name  which 
a man’s  talent  or  service  has  distinguished  is  more 
honorable  than  a peerage.  44  A peerage  or  West- 
minster Abbey !”  said  Nelson  as  he  went  into  bat- 
tle. Butr  no  other  name  than  Nelson  upon  his 
tomb  could  satisfy  his  country.  A title  which 
comes  at  seventy-two  is  of  necessity  lustreless. 
The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  can  never  make  the  title 
illustrious.  He  can  found  no  family,  for  he  is 
childless.  He  gains  no  distinction.  He  is  al- 
ready rich  enough,  and  all  that  can  be  said  of 
him  in  the  splendid  exile  of  the  Upper  Chamber 
is  that  the  old  man  under  the  Beaconsfield  cor- 
onet, the  peer  without  ancestry  and  without  de- 
scendants, was  once  Benjamin  Disraeli. 


The  Easy  Chair  has  no  kinship  of  any  kind 
to  that  illustrious  and  reverend  44  Grandfather’s 
Chair”  which  is  dear  to  us  all,  but  it  is  the  fre- 
quent recipient  of  confidences  and  requests  that 
imply  in  it  a kind  of  grandfatherly  character. 
Among  the  most  common  of  these  are  inquiries 
about  courses  of  reading  and  study,  and  especial- 
ly from  young  women.  They  are  generally  per- 
sons who  would  prefer  to  study  at  home,  whom 
circumstances  or  feeling  forbid  to  undertake  the 
college  life  of  Vassar  or  Cornell,  but  who  have 
a strong  desire  and  sufficient  time  for  solid  and 
earnest  study.  For  all  these,  its  friends  and  cor- 
respondents, the  Easy  Chair  has  good  news  to 
impart.  In  almost  every  neighborhood  there  is 
now  some  excellent  public  library  accessible.  But 
to  most  of  those  who  would  gladly  make  the  best 
use  of  it,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  a labyrinth  with- 
out a clew.  What  is  most  needed  is  intelligent 
direction  and  guidance.  And  this  is  precisely 
what  is  sought  to  be  supplied  by  a truly  humane 
society  established  in  Boston,  of  which  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson  gives  some  instructive  and  interesting  de- 
tails, and  which  will  be  especially  welcome  to  the 
inquiring  friends  whom  the  Easy  Chair  has  men- 
tioned. 

The  society  to  promote  studies  at  home  is 
now  three  years  old,  and  its  short  life  is  full  of 
good  works.  Its  object  is  to  encourage  young 
women  to  devote  a part  of  every  day  to  system- 
atic and  thorough  study ; and  its  method  is  the 
arrangement  of  courses  of  reading  and  study, 
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with  proper  directions  and  advice,  and  the  yearly 
distribution  of  certificates  of  progress  from  the 
examiners  and  managers.  Student  members  must 
be  at  least  seventeen  years  old,  they  must  pay 
two  dollars  annually  for  printing,  postage,  etc., 
and  they  are  expected  to  try  honestly  to  devote 
a certain  time  to  their  work.  It  is  thus  a purely 
voluntary  association,  and  implies  a sincere  in- 
terest in  the  object.  Indeed,  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable reason  why  any  one  who  does  not  wish 
to  share  the  advantages  of  the  society  should 
trouble  herself  to  join  it,  as  there  is  no  collateral 
benefit  except  that  which  springs  from  hearty  co- 
operation. Whoever  wishes  to  join  as  a student 
can  procure  a programme  of  studies  from  Miss 
Ticknor,  9 Park  Street,  Boston ; and  having  se- 
lected a course  of  study,  she  receives  special 
directions.  The  term  of  study  and  correspond- 
ence is  from  October  1 to  June  1.  In  June  a 
wholly  optional  written  examination  takes  place 
in  Boston,  and  students  are  invited  to  send  essays 
in  English,  French,  or  German  on  subjects  of  their 
own  choice. 

This,  as  Mr.  Higginson  truly  says,  is  merely  or- 
ganized aid  given  by  the  elder  and  more  experi- 
enced to  the  younger  and  inexperienced.  It  is, 
in  fact,  precisely  the  service,  performed  in  the 
best  and  most  careful  manner,  which  is  so  often 
asked  of  the  Easy  Chair.  The  results*  are  very 
gratifying.  During  the  first  year  there  were  forty- 
five  student  members ; during  the  second,  eighty- 
two;  imd  during  the  last  year  there  were  298, 
living  In  162  places,  in  twenty-eight  States  and 
Canada,  and  as  far  as  Florida  and  Louisiana.  Of 
this  number,  sixty-seven  per  cent,  or  204  students, 
have  done  satisfactorily.  The  average  time  of 
study  has  been  eight  hours  weekly ; the  largest 
time,  about  five  hours  daily;  and  the  smallest, 
two  hours  weekly.  The  studies  have  been  histo- 
ry, English  literature,  science,  art,  German,  and 
French.  The  committee  now  includes  members 
from  Maine,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  as  well 
as  from  Massachusetts,  and  as  the  good  work  goes 
on  there  will  undoubtedly  be  other  chief  local  cen- 
tres. The  object  is  very  simple.  It  is  mainly 
judicious  counsel  for  those  who  really  desire  it, 
and  a more  sensible  and  useful  society  for  the 
purpose  we  do  not  know.  The  Easy  Chair  here- 
by solemnly  resigns  its  function  as  counselor  of 
local  reading  and  study  to  the  society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  studies  at  home. 


ine,  and  be  consecrates  his  life  to  what  probably 
seems  to  most  readers  a foolish  and  futile  pur- 
pose. But  nothing,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word, 
can  be  more  “ natural”  than  that,  being  just  the 
man  he  is,  Deronda  should  do  exactly  that.  The 
key  of  his  character  is  self-sacrifice,  and  he  is  full 
of  romantic  susceptibility  and  moral  enthusiasm. 
His  heart,  his  conscience,  and  his  imagination  are 
all  bound  up  in  the  race  to  which  he  discovers  in 
fact,  as  by  deep  inward  attraction  he  had  already 
discovered,  that  he  belongs.  The  consecration  is 
a moral  necessity.  It  is  the  inevitable  develop- 
ment of  the  man. 

The  tale  is  not  primarily  a love  story  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  It  is  one  of  the  great  illustra- 
tions of  the  author's  power  that  in  a story  of  so 
high  an  order  the  love  passages  are  secondary. 
It  is  rather  taken  for  granted,  when  Deronda  res- 
cues Mirah,  that  he  will  marry  her.  That  is  ac- 
cepted. But  the  interest  of  the  tale  is  not  the 
development  of  his  love,  but  the  issue  of  his  re- 
lation with  Gwendolen.  It  is  plain  from  the  first 
that  he  can  not  marry  her.  She  is  always  a little 
second-rate,  and  jars  the  refinement  of  his  nature. 
But  she  is  so  positive  and  commanding,  so  hand- 
some and  forlorn,  that  the  result  is  an  issue  of 
fascinating  interest.  For  the  relation  between 
Deronda  and  Gwendolen  is  the  real  story,  his 
marriage,  as  often  with  such  a man,  not  being 
the  significant  and  striking  event  of  Ids  life.  As 
we  said  last  month,  he  awakens  Gwendolen  to  a 
soul ; he  elevates  her  being,  and,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  he  saves  her. 

Now  the  catastrophe  which  is  called  melodra- 
matic was  essential  to  show  that  the  salvation 
was  really  accomplished.  The  ordeal  of  her  mar- 
ried life  is  most  vividly  described.  The  modem 
human  devil  of  good  society  is  subtly  drawn  in 
Grandcourt.  The  inevitable  hate  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  wild,  strong,  and  wayward  woman,  utterly 
undisciplined  and  friendless.  She  clings  to  De- 
ronda as  to  the  good  angel  who  shows  her  a possi- 
ble peace  of  which  she  bad  not  dreamed,  and  the 
death  of  Grandcourt  under  the  precise  circum- 
stances was  necessary  to  show  how  really  com- 
plete was  Gwendolen's  spiritual  regeneration.  She 
had  the  means  of  gratifying  her  natural  hatred  to 
the  utmost  thrust  upon  her,  and  the  very  morbid- 
ness of  her  subsequent  self-reproach  shows  that 
she  did  not  use  them.  She  distrusted  herself  even 
in  the  reminiscence.  But  Deronda  sees,  and  the 
reader  sees,  that  it  is  not  what  she  did,  but  what 
she  feared  that  in  such  a situation  she  would  have 
done,  that  troubles  her.  The  distinctions  in  the 
culmination  of  the  story  are  as  finely  as  they 
are  firmly  drawn;  and  as  the  unexpressed  con- 
clusion of  the  whole,  the  author  means,  possibly, 
to  suggest  that  the  simple  power  of  character 
which  succors  a single  human  soul  may  be  hope- 
fully consecrated  to  the  elevation  of  a race. 

There  will  be  many  opinions  of  the  plot  and 
the  literary  art  and  of  many  details  of  Daniel  De- 
ronda, but  there  can  be  but  one  view  of  its  ex- 
traordinary power.  There  has  never  been  more 
earnestness,  ox;  force,  or  insight  in  the  English 
novel  than  are  shown  by  George  Eliot,  and  many 
of  the  recognized  masters  of  English  fiction  have 
shown  no  such  claim  as  she  to  the  highest  excel- 
lence in  the  craft  The  spell  which  Scott  exer- 
cised over  our  fathers  and  grandparents  was  not 
so  subtle  as  this  later  magic.  The  audience  of 
which  George  Eliot  is  conscious  is  not  of  those 


Now  that  Daniel  Deronda  is  fairly  ended  and 
universally  read,  there  are  the  usual  criticisms 
about  44  plot”  and  44  art,”  but,  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  agreed  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
admirable  works  in  English  fiction.  The  very 
ardor  with  which,  in  private  conversation,  each 
disputant  insists  upon  his  view  of  what  should 
have  been,  shows  the  deep  and  strong  hold  which 
the  reality  of  the  story  has  taken  upon  every 
mind.  It  is  decried  as  a failure  in  some  of  the 
English  and  American  papers.  But,  upon  close 
inquiry,  it  appears  that  the  failure  consists  in 
what  is  called  the  inadequate  conclusion.  It  is 
asserted  that  Deronda  himself  is  but  an  unfulfill- 
ed promise,  and  that  the  legitimate  catastrophe  is 
avoided  by  a melodramatic  artifice.  But  the  art- 
ist shows  things  both  as  they  are  and  as  the  im- 
agination sees  them,  and  this  is  peculiarly  the 
triumph  of  Daniel  Deronda . The  hero,  indeed, 
marries  Mirah,  who  is  but  the  secondary  hero- 
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who  would  be  amused  merely,  nor  of  those  who 
would  find  in  every  tale  a sermon  of  reform,  nor 
of  shrewd  men  of  the  world  in  clubs  and  libra- 
ries. She  speaks  to  the  deep  human  conscious- 
ness in  all  these,  the  heart  that  suffers,  the  con- 
science that  corrects,  the  hope  that  inspires.  It 
is  not  an  “ idle  tale”  she  tells.  She  is  not  a jest- 
er below  the  salt.  She  is,  like  Shakespeare  and 
all  the  masters,  a wise  interpreter  of 

“ The  still  sad  music  of  humanity.'’ 

Mr.  Tibs  has  not  been  idle  in  these  latter  days, 
but  has  steadily  prosecuted  his  studies  of  dogs, 
and  has  continually  arrived  at  his  old  conclusions 
that  they  promote  selfishness  in  their  owners  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  Mr.  Tibs  is  still  unable 
to  see  why  the  owner  of  a dog  permits  him  to  be 
a nuisance  to  friends  and  companions,  and  why 
he  seems  always  to  be  mastered  by  the  animal, 
instead  of  mastering  him.  In  the  country,  a dog 
is  kept  for  the  chance  of  driving  away  a tramp, 
and  Mr.  Tibs  remarks  that  he  observes  the  dog 
terrifies  children,  barks  at  every  passenger,  and 
prevents  the  judicious  from  entering  the  gate. 
The  hackneyed  observation  when  a dog  is  44  offer- 
ing” at  Mr.  Tibs,  or  snarling  or  growling  at  his 
shoes,  or  silently  circumnavigating  his  legs,  that 
he  was  never  known  to  bite,  and  that  he  is  the 
best-natured  fellow  in  the  world,  and  that  he 
means  nothing,  are,  as  Mr.  Tibs  says,  simply  be- 
neath his  contempt  He  avers  that  he  never 
knew  a dog  to  tear  a man’s  trowsers,  or  lay  open 
the  calf  of  his  leg,  or  snap  at  his  hand,  without 
hearing  that  it  was  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
in  the  world,  but  with  a plain  insinuation  that 
there  was  probably  some  provocation  upon  the 
part  of  the  victim,  which  the  dog  very  justly  re- 
sented. 

Mr.  Tibs  says  that  if,  as  the  owners  of  dogs 
assert,  they  are  the  most  docile  of  animals,  the 
most  companionable,  and  the  most  attractive — 
all  of  which  he  is  very  willing  to  admit,  being,  as 
he  insists,  despite  the  foul  tongue  of  slander,  a 
true  and  admiring  friend  of  that  noble  animal, 
the  dog — yet,  if  all  this  be  so,  why  do  not  the 
dog-owners  train  these  most  docile  beings  to  good 
manners  and  decent  behavior  ? It  is,  for  instance 
— at  least  that  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tibs — very 
bad  manners  in  a dog  to  rush  and  bark  whenever 
any  one  appears.  It  may  be  the  dog’s  way  of 
expressing  welcome,  but  he  has  other  ways  which 
are  not  so  sure  to  be  misinterpreted  by  the  way- 
farer or  visitor,  and  in  so  docile  an  animal  these 
should  be  encouraged  and  the  other  repressed. 
To  which  it  may  be  added  that  the  rushing  and 
barking  are  not  usually  a friendly  welcome,  but  an 
alarm  and  a loud-mouthed  vociferation  of  the 
suspicion  that,  whoever  you  may  be,  you  are  no 
better  than  you  should  be.  If  children  behaved 
in  a similar  way,  they  would  be  constantly  and 
severely  reproved  and  punished.  But  Mr.  Tibs 
declares  that  he  appeals  to  universal  experience 
to  sustain  him  in  the  assertion  that  the  only 
training  which  dogs  receive,  under  the  circum- 
stances, is  an  exhortation  to  44  get  down,”  and  an 
interrogation, 44  Why  don’t  you  behave  yourself  ?” 

The  gradation  from  canine  nuisances  to  canine 
pests  and  dangers,  says  Mr.  Tibs — and  he  warms 
with  his  subject  when  he  is  allowed  unchecked 
discourse — is  simply  invisible.  From  the  King 
Charles’  spaniel  of  the  widow  Chuckwill,  affirms 
Mr.  Tibs,  which  has  a blue  ribbon  around  its  neck, 


feeds  on  sponge-cake,  and  poisons  the  neighbor- 
hood with  its  fetid  breath,  to  the  huge  mastiff 
that  bounds  in  surly  silence  over  the  wall  at 
Farmer  Goshen’s,  and  makes  for  your  horse,  there 
is  an  ascending  scale,  without  a break,  from  mere 
nuisance  and  annoyance  to  serious  peril.  Yet 
Farmer  Goshen  is  just  as  dull  and  selfish  about 
the  matter  as  the  widow  Chuckwill.  She  can 
not  imagine  that  any  body  should  be  such  a brute 
as  not  to  like  her  darling  little  Mopsy-wopsy,  and 
he  thinks  a man  a fool  who  is  troubled  because 
a dog  leaps  at  him  over  a wall.  Mr.  Tibs,  whose 
valuable  discourse  the  Easy  Chair  is  substantial- 
ly repeating,  became  at  this  point  so  eloquent 
and  energetic  that  the  Easy  Chair  begged  to 
know  if  he  had  undergone  any  recent  experience 
which  shed  light  upon  his  general  views  of  dogs. 

Mr.  Tibs  replied  that  he  had,  and  that,  to  use 
the  elegant  phrase  of  the  Easy  Chair,  he  was 
perpetually  undergoing  experiences  upon  the 
subject.  Since  tramps  have  come  in,  he  says, 
and  dogs  to  attend  to  them,  country  sauntering 
for  pleasure  has  gone  out  Dogs  do  not  discrim- 
inate, and  a dusty  lounger  along  the  road  is  im- 
pressed upon  every  dog’s  mind  as  his  objective 
point.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  occasion 
to  drive  by  Fanner  Goshen’s,  whose  dog  was  known 
to  him  as  one  of  the  ugliest  monsters  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  whose  owner  has  been  constantly 
warned  that  he  might  as  well  keep  a tiger.  But 
Goshen  has  one  conclusive  reply,  that  a man  who 
is  afraid  of  his  Bose  is  a condemned  fool  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Tibs  drove  along  in  his  usual 
meditative  manner,  considering  what  line  of  de- 
fense to  adopt  when  he  reached  the  shed  on  the 
road  opposite  the  house,  under  which  the  dog 
lurks  like  a tiger  in  a jungle.  He  had  laid  in  a 
few  large  stones  and  some  torpedoes  for  more 
distant  skirmishing,  and  a stout  stick  for  close 
quarters.  He  congratulated  himself  that  he 
should  at  least  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  when 
suddenly,  although  still  a quarter  of  a mile  away, 
over  the  stone  wall  at  the  side  of  the  road 
bounded  the  Burly  Bose,  and  ran  for  the  horse. 
The  noble  animal,  startled  by  the  assault,  threw 
up  his  head  and  dashed  off  in  a panic,  the  surly 
dog  bounding  along  behind,  and  Farmer  Goshen 
and  his  sons,  who  had  been  working  in  the  field 
from  which  the  dog  leaped,  running  after,  shout- 
ing to  the  animal  to  return,  and  frightening  the 
furious  horse  still  more.  He  tore  up  the  road, 
and  the  wheel  striking  a Btone,  the  wagon  went 
over,  throwing  Mr.  Tibs,  fortunately  upon  a patch 
of  grass,  on  which  he  lay  jarred  but  uninjured. 
The  Goshen  family  came  up  eagerly,  and  when 
he  found  that  no  bones  were  broken,  Farmer 
Goshen  began:  44 What  a dumed  skittish  horse 
that  of  youm  must  be,  to  be  so  durned  frightened 
by  Bose ! Bless  your  soul— come  here,  Bose — 
why,  he  wouldn’t  harm  a fly.  Would  ye,  Bose  ? 
Poor  fellow ! poor  fellow  !* 

Mr.  Tibs  says  that  he  was  too  stiff  to  rise,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  angry  sitting  on  the 
ground  without  his  hat,  which,  he  concedes,  was 
wrath  at  a disadvantage;  but  he  sharply  sum- 
moned Farmer  Goshen  to  44  shut  up,”  and  gave 
him  his  choice  to  pay  damages  voluntarily  for 
the  wrecked  wagon,  or  to  be  forced  to  payment 
by  a lawsuit.  He  then  delivered  his  mind  upon 
the  stupid  and  brutal  selfishness  of  a man  who 
would  keep  such  a beast  as  Bose,  knowing  his 
habits  and  doing  nothing  to  restrain  or  correct 
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them,  and  informed  Mr.  Goshen  that  whoever 
would  do  such  a thing  was  a nuisance  in  the 
neighborhood,  as  he  had  long  been,  and  gave 
him  distinct  notice  that  if  he  did  not  in  future 
tie  up  his  dog  or  shut  him  up  so  that  he  could 
not  alarm  and  endanger  every  man  and  every  wom- 
an driving  peaceably  along  the  road,  he  would 
have  him  indicted  for  maintaining  a nuisance, 
and  if  that  would  not  answer,  he  would  shoot  the 
dog  the  very  next  time  he  was  attacked  or  run  at 
by  him.  Farmer  Goshen  listened,  with  a dull  in- 
credulity, and  when  Mr.  Tibs  ended,  he  exclaimed, 
44  Why,  bless  your  soul,  Bose  wouldn’t  hurt  a fly.” 

44 1 don’t  know  what  he  would  do  to  a fly,”  an- 
swered Mr.  Tibs,  severely,  still  sitting  upon  the 
ground, 44  but  I know  that  he  has  ruined  my  wag- 
on, and  perhaps  my  horse  ; and  as  for  me—” 

44  Did  you  tear  your  trowsers  f ” asked  Fanner 
Goshen,  blankly. 

44  No,  Sir,”  thundered  Mr.  Tibs,  from  the  ground, 
44 1 did  not  tear  my  trowsers,  but  I jarred  my 
frame ; and  my  opinions  of  this  whole  business 
of  keeping  dogs  are  impregnably  strengthened 
and  confirmed.” 

44  Gracious ! are  they  ?”  inquired  Farmer  Goshen. 

— 44  What  is  the  use  of  talking  to  a fool  f ” said 
Mr.  Tibs,  as  he  told  the  story ; 44  and  yet  when  I 
think  of  the  widow  Chuckwill,  and  of  all  other 
dogs  and  their  owners,  why  should  I be  so  hard 
upon  Goshen  ?” 


' that  he  will  do  so  before  he  begins,  and  he  begins 
only  because  he  has  counted  the  cost  If  the  ed- 
itorial object  be  to  reflect  public  opinion,  the  let- 
ters will  represent  only  the  scattering  readers  who 
disagree,  and  whose  disapproval  he  expects  and 
has  already  44  discounted.”  If  the  object  be  to 
oppose  a strong  public  opinion,  he  knows  equally 
that  there  will  be  vehement  and  general  protest ; 
and  that,  also,  he  has  already  weighed.  If,  in- 
deed, the  editor  be  not  an  editor,  but  simply  an 
occupant  of  the  editorial  chair,  then  he  is  utterly 
at  sea.  Two  letters  or  twenty  equally  confuse 
and  confound  him.  He  has  no  idea,  and  can 
have  none,  whether  they  represent  the  crotchets 
of  twenty  people  or  public  opinion.  The  editorial 
sagacity  is  that  which  assures  its  possessor  of 
action  and  reaction  in  public  sentiment,  although 
he  can  not  point  out  to  you  the  detailed  sources 
of  his  knowledge.  In  a political 44  campaign”  he 
apprehends  the  movement  for  or  against  a candi- 
date or  party,  and  knows  that  to-day  the  chances 
are  doubtful  which  yesterday  were  favorable.  To 
write  little  letters  of  indignation  to  such  a man 
is  like  swearing  at  the  north  star.  It  is  mere 
waste. 

The  other  kind  of  remonstrance  is  the  didactic. 
This  usually  concerns  the  character  of  the  feast 
which  the  editor  provides  for  his  readers,  or  con- 
sists of  judicious  hints  as  to  his  management  of 
his  own  business.  44  The  Father  of  a Family” 
wishes  to  know  why  the  editor  admitted  a story 
which  he  is  constrained  to  say  is  far  from  the 
standard  which  he  conceives  the  editor  of  a pub- 
lication of  such  lofty  pretensions  should  constant- 
ly regard ; and  he  is  sorry  to  say  that  he,  the  par- 
ent, is  considering  whether  it  be  not  his  duty  to 
decline  to  receive  the  work  any  longer.  This  is 
unquestionably  an  interesting  consideration  to  the 
parent,  but  he  should  remember  that  editors  are 
very  busy  men,  and  should  therefore  refrain  from 
troubling  them  with  his  mental  processes.  If  the 
father  of  a family  would  but  reflect  for  a mo- 
ment, he  would  perhaps  suspect,  what  is  the  pre- 
cise truth,  that  for  every  such  letter  of  reproof, 
an  editor  receives  another  of  commendation,  and 
if  he  should  undertake  to  govern  his  conduct  by 
them,  the  result  would  be  pitiful  Indeed,  the 
same  disposition  must  be  made  of  the  didactic 
letters  as  of  the  indignant,  and  they  must  be 
dropped  into  the  limbo  of  entire  uselessness. 
What  the  individual  A suggests,  the  individual 
B ridicules,  and  that  which  arouses  the  ire  of  C, 
rejoices  the  heart  of  D.  The  editor,  therefore,  is 
the  only  person  who  can  intelligently  and  prop- 
erly reply,  in  the  fabled  words  of  an  eminent  phi- 
lanthropist whose  charitable  attention  was  asked 
to  a single  case  of  suffering, 44 1 am  too  busy  with 
humanity  to  have  time  for  individuals.” 

The  object  of  this  brief  discourse  is  to  save  the 
time  of  worthy  people  who  are  about  committing 
indignation  to  paper,  or  who  kindly  design  to  teach 
somebody  else  how  to  manage  his  business.  The 
text  is  to  be  found  in  an  editor’s  waste-basket. 

In  the  admirable  history  of  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, by  Mr.  J.  E.  A.  Smith,  one  of  the  most 
elaborate,  thorough,  and  accurate  of  local  histo- 
ries, there  is  a graphic  account  of  the  local  life 
in  a small  but  thriving  town  of  the  New  England 
interior  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  It  serves 
to  correct  the  views  of  those  who  think  that  our 
own  day  is  the  worst  of  all  days,  and  that  the 


The  life  of  an  editor  is  certainly  one  of  great 
and  various  annoyance,  but  it  has  some  very  amus- 
ing aspects.  The  Easy  Chair,  as  it  has  often 
confided  to  its  readers,  does  not  pretend  to  the 
editorial  crown,  but  its  very  name  imports  an  in- 
telligence of  editorial  experience — although  it  be 
its  easiest  part.  It  happens,  therefore,  that  let- 
ters intended  for  the  editor  often  drop  into  the 
Chair,  and  greatly  cheer  its  labors.  It  has  some- 
times commented  on  these,  as  indicative  of  char- 
acter. But  undoubtedly  the  most  entertaining 
parts  of  editorial  correspondence  are  the  indig- 
nant and  the  instructive  letters.  Hot  wrath,  Bil- 
lingsgate, and  bad  grammar  deliberately  written 
out,  sealed,  stamped,  posted,  and  arriving  in  due 
course  of  mail  cool  and  still,  are  very  ludicrous. 
The  staleness  of  Champagne  that  has  been  open- 
ed for  some  days  is  a type  of  the  letter  of  wrath 
and  fury  when  it  reaches  the  editorial  hand.  And 
if  anger  could  ever  be  reasonable,  the  furious 
gentleman  or  lady  would  count  twenty-five  with 
Tattyeoram  before  committing  indignation  to 
ink  and  paper.  He  does  not  mean  to  be  ridicu- 
lous, but  he  makes  himself  so,  and  no  peals  of 
laughter  in  the  busy  sanctum  are  ever  more  sin- 
cere and  ringing  than  those  which  greet  the  mis- 
sive of  the  indignant  correspondent. 

Of  course  honest  and  simple  corrections  of 
statement  are  of  the  utmost  use,  and  are  in  the 
highest  degree  valued  by  every  sensible  editor. 
When  the  conductor  of  the  London  Timer  was 
asked  how  he  knew  the  movement  of  public  opin- 
ion, which  his  paper  so  accurately  represented,  he 
answered  that  he  knew  it  by  his  correspondence. 
That  was,  perhaps,  as  good  an  explanation  as  he 
could  give  of  what  is  really  inexplicable.  For  an 
editor  apprehends  instinctively,  by  a tact  which  is 
not  to  be  learned,  so  that,  like  the  poet,  he  is  born, 
not  made.  Great  volleys  of  epistolary  censure, 
are,  therefore,  not  necessary  to  teach  him  that  he 
has  done  something  which  displeases.  He  knows 
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past  was  especially  the  golden  age.  Even  those 
who  hold  that  progress  is  an  illusion,  that  we  lose 
on  one  side  what  we  gain  on  the  other,  and  who 
think,  as  sometimes  Thoreau  seemed  to  think, 
that  on  the  whole  the  American  Indian  was  rath* 
er  a nobler  figure  than  his  European  successor 
upon  the  continent,  must  agree  that  our  forms  of 
the  inevitable  failure  are  as  comely  as  those  of 
our  ancestors.  A reflective  study  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
copious  annals  will  certainly  liberalize  the  mind 
which  delights  to  restrict  its  sympathies  and  to 
censure  severely  any  departure  from  the  conven- 
tional morality.  The  portrait  of  an  ancestor  in 
a full-bottomed  wig  or  pigtail  may  well  make  us 
distrustful  as  to  the  future  appearance  of  our 
own  barbering;  and  as  we  learn  that  there  is 
nothing  final  nor  absolute  in  coiffure,  and  see  the 
radical  changes  in  social  habits  and  moral  esti- 
mates, we  may  become  unconsciously  more  gen- 
erous and  hospitable  to  every  honest  endeavor  of 
every  kind. 

There  is  many  a good  and  steady  citizen  in  the 
country  village  of  to-day  who  holds  inexorably 
that  his  views  of  life  and  public  and  private  duty 
are  the  only  authorized  and  immutable  opinions, 
and  that  those  who  depart  from  the  line  that 
seems  to  him  the  only  straight  one  are  in  very 
serious  peril.  To  such  good  people  Mr.  Smith’s 
chapter  on  domestic  and  social  life  in  Berkshire 
seventy  and  eighty  years  ago  will  be  a truly  valu- 
able discourse.  For  he  will  find  that  while  the 
divines  of  that  elder  day  and  their  predecessors 
condemned  many  things  which  our  time  gladly 
countenances,  they  favored  without  question  many 
practices  which  our  later  day  condemns  as  im- 
moral and  pernicious.  The  famous  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards sternly  denounced  the  social  dance,  even 
in  its  rectangular  form,  and  long  before  44  round 
dances”  were  known.  The  innocent  and  simple 
recreation  which  gives  gayety  and  life  to  every 
little  social  assembly,  the  good  man  saw  as  a snare 
of  Satan  for  human  souls.  Yet  lottery  gambling, 
horse-racing,  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  univers- 
al drinking  of  ardent  spirits  were  not  apparently 
offensive  to  the  preacher.  A lottery,  Mr.  Smith 
informs  us,  was  established  in  Berkshire  for  the 
benefit  of  Williams  College,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Allen,  a most  excellent  man,  records  in  his  diary 
that  he  bought  tickets  in  it  for  himself  and  his 
children — an  example  which  must  really  have 
greatly  demoralized  the  people.  The  minister  was 
wholly  innocent,  but  the  steady  citizen  who  was 
just  mentioned  will  see  that  practices  which  he 
thinkB  blameless  or  beneficial  may  be  rejected  by 
his  grandson  as  immoral  and  intolerable. 

Mr.  Smith,  with  sly  humor,  gives  us  a glimpse 
of  the  44  temperance”  question,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  he  treats,  nearly  a hundred  years 
ago.  The  use  of  ardent  spirits  was  almost  uni- 
versal. A friendly  glass  accompanied  every  trans- 
action. Especially  at  clerical  ordinations  and 
church  dedications  unstinted  libations  were  pour- 
ed out — not  upon  the  altar.  Weddings  and  births 
and  funerals  were  all  celebrated  or  solemnized 
with  the  flowing  bowl,  nor  could  it  be  refused 
without  rudeness.  Colonel  Oliver  Root,  one  of 
the  Pittsfield  worthies  of  the  older  day,  was,  how- 
ever, the  strictest  of  temperance  men  amidst  this 
general  conviviality.  In  his  later  years  he  was  ac- 
customed to  offer  congratulations  in  person  upon 
the  birth  of  each  child  in  a certain  prolific  district 
of  the  town,  and  the  happy  father  eagerly  mixed 


a glass  of  “ particularly  aromatic”  sling  to  offer 
his  visitor  in  welcome.  The  colonel  merely  tasted 
the  drink  courteously  and  left  it ; but  he  remark- 
ed, shrewdly,  that  he  did  not  believe  it  was  wasted 
after  his  departure.  In  the  temperance  colonel’s 
household — such  was  the  gentleness  of  temper- 
ance orthodoxy — mild  ale  was  brewed  every  Sat- 
urday for  the  week ; cider  was  on  constant  tap ; 
and  every  Bummer  the  benign  colonel  laid  in  a half 
barrel  of  whiskey  to  mitigate  the  rigors  of  haying. 
Mr.  Smith  quotes  from  an  advertisement  of  the 
country  store  of  seventy  years  ago — a late  echo 
of  the  bread  and  sack : “ St.  Croix  Rum,  Jamaica 
Spirits,  Cognac  Brandy,  Spanish  Brandy,  Rasp- 
berry Brandy,  Holland  Gin,  Molasses,  Soap,  Lump 
and  Brown  Sugar,  Madeira,  Vidonia,  Sherry,  Lis- 
bon, Port,  and  Malaga  Wines and  on  the  same 
list,  44  Cordials,  Stoughton’s  Bitters,  and  London 
Porter.” 

The  key-note  of  the  first  opposition  to  the 
drinking  of  ardent  spirits  was  temperance,  not 
abstinence.  In  1788  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia, 
published  an  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  ardent 
spirits  upon  the  human  body,  and  advocated  the 
use  of  wine  and  beer  as  a substitute  for  ardent 
spirits.  This  was  before  any  considerable  for- 
eign immigration,  and  long  before  the  modern 
system  of  grog-shops.  A recommendation  of 
wine  as  a substitute  for  whiskey  now  would  be 
like  suggesting  wheat  flour  to  the  poor  in  place 
of  Indian  meal  Mr.  Smith  quotes  some  of  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Rush.  Wine  and  beer  he  finds 
44  very  wholesome  liquors  in  comparison”  with  that 
odious  New  England  and  West  Indian  rum,  or 
French  brandy.  Beer,  indeed,  is  a liquor  “ abound- 
ing with  nourishment,”  while  wine  is  both  “ cor- 
dial and  nourishing.”  u The  effects  of  wine  upon 
the  temper,”  pleads  the  advocate  of  temperance, 
“ are  in  most  cases  directly  opposite  to  those  of 
spirituous  liquors.  It  must  be  a bad  heart,  in- 
deed, that  is  not  rendered  more  cheerful  and 
more  generous  by  a few  glasses  of  wine.”  This 
gracious  temperance  reformer,  who  has  a tender 
regard  for  babes  and  sucklings  in  the  cause,  ur- 
banely adds  that  punch  is  44  calculated,  like  wine 
and  beer,  to  lessen  the  effects  of  hard  labor  upon 
the  body.”  And  with  a touch  of  scientific  pre- 
cision which  must  have  been  of  inestimable  oom- 
fort  to  the  great  company  that  always  wishes  to 
eat  its  cake  as  well  as  to  have  it,  he  says : 44  The 
spirit  of  the  liquor  is  blunted  by  its  union  with 
the  vegetable  acid.  Hence  it  possesses  not  only 
the  constituent  parts,  but  most  of  the  qualities 
of  cider  and  wine.”  What  infinite  consolation 
there  is  in  the  word  Mesopotamia  when  Mr.  White- 
field  pronounces  itl  Yet,  concludes  the  doctor, 
that  no  man  may  abuse  the  truth,  u to  render  this 
liquor  innocent  and  wholesome,  it  must  be  drunk 
weak,  in  moderate  quantities,  and  only  in  warm 
weather.” 

The  doctor,  who  will  seem  to  the  aggressive 
abstinents  of  to-day  the  most  pusillanimous  and 
feeble  of  reformers,  doubtless  seemed  to  the  good 
society  of  Pittsfield  a wild  and  impracticable  in- 
novator, a dreamer  and  visionary,  if  not  an  infi- 
del in  disguise.  The  only  point  in  which  he  would 
appear  to  them  to  have  a glimmer  of  reason  would 
be  in  his  unexpectedly  rational  and  sensible  allu- 
sion to  punch ; and  the  wonder  would  be  how  a 
man  who  was  so  sane  upon  that  subject  could 
talk  so  madly  of  the  energizing  whiskey  and  oth- 
er kindly  liquors  which  even  our  worthy  neigh- 
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bor,  Colonel  Root,  whom  we  all  know  to  be  a lit- 
tle daft  upon  the  subject,  humanely  provides  for 
his  hay-makers.  The  reader  of  the  history  will 
observe,  however,  that  the  good  people  who  clung 
so  stoutly  to  New  England  rum  as  an  absolute 
necessity  of  the  hay  field,  clung  with  equal  per- 
tinacity to  the  necessity  of  imprisonment  for 
debt.  And  as  he  recalls  the  debates  in  the  En- 
glish Parliament  upon  Romilly’s  criminal  law  re- 
forms and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  he  can  easily 
imagine  the  peaceful  Pittsfield  air  of  seventy 
years  ago  resounding  with  the  vehement  prot- 
estation that  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt 
would  be  to  sap  the  foundations  and  overthrow 
the  bulwarks  of  society.  It  is  amazing  to  reflect 
how  constantly  those  bulwarks  are  going  over, 
yet  how  firmly  they  continue  to  Btand. 

Our  fathers  did  not  hesitate  to  exercise  a cruel 
tyranny  over  their  unfortunate  victims,  the  debt- 


ors. What  misery,  heart-break,  family  and  in- 
dividual ruin,  were  produced  by  the  exquisite  tor- 
ture of  the  imprisoning  law,  appear  only  slowly 
and  to  reflection.  But  our  fathers  did  not  mean 
to  be  cruel.  President  Edwards,  who  thought 
dancing  so  awful  a sin,  did  not  feel  the  essen- 
tial wickedness  and  folly  of  this  law  deeply 
enough  to  denounce  it.  The  men  of  his  time 
lived,  as  we  say,  according  to  their  light  But 
as  Mr.  Smith  draws  the  picture  in  his  truly  inter- 
esting and  valuable  work,  and  shows  us  those 
elders  in  their  habit  as  they  lived,  may  we  not 
wisely  reflect  that  his  annals  are  not  alone  the 
history  of  a town,  but  of  the  world ; that  we  in 
our  towns  and  time  are  what  the  fathers  were  in 
theirs;  and  that  our  plain  perception  of  their 
real  fallibility  amidst  all  their  dogmatism  should 
incline  us  to  great  charity,  forbearance,  and  gen- 
erosity ? 


(Mar's  literartj  Hrarft. 


BOTH  author  and  translators  of  Dr.  Y.  Yon 
Holst’s  Constitutional  and  Political  History 
of  the  United  States  (Callaghan  and  Co.)  refer  to 
De  Tocqueville’s  Democracy  of  America  as  though 
the  two  were  analogous  books.  There  is,  how- 
ever, very  little  in  common  in  them.  De  Tocque- 
ville’s  work  is  philosophy  illustrated  by  history ; 
Von  Holst’s  work  is  history  of  a philosophical 
cast  De  Tocqueville  writes  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  republican  institutions ; what  Dr.  Yon  Holst’s 
political  creed  may  be  it  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
but  clearly  he  has  no  great  faith  in  democracy. 
De  Tocqueville  has  an  undisguised  admiration 
for  America  and  her  institutions ; Dr.  Yon  Holst 
sees  much  to  criticise  and  little  to  commend.  De 
Tocqueville  is — we  have  Dr.  Von  Holst’s  word  for 
it — a “ doctrinaire Dr.  Von  Holst  unmistakably 
considers  as  quite  absurd,  politically,  44  a system 
of  politics  based  on  absolute  principles.”  The 
merit  of  the  American  Revolution,  if  it  had  any 
(one  rises  from  reading  this  history  a little  skep- 
tical on  that  point),  lay  in  this,  that  the  founders 
of  the  American  nation  cut  loose  from  old  prec- 
edents, disregarded  old  systems,  and  built  anew 
ona“  system  of  absolute  principles.”  If  to  ap- 
preciate this  and  to  believe  in  this  is  to  be  a 
44  doctrinaire,”  Dr.  Yon  Holst  is  certainly  not 
amenable  to  that  criticism.  He  regards  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  as  the  embodiment  of 
“crude  theories,”  and  quotes  with  approbation 
the  declaration,  which  he  attributes  to  Calhoun, 
that  it  is  a composite  of 44  glittering  generalities.” 
He  indicts  the  fathers  of  the  republic  for  44  dis- 
regarding that  which  had  prescriptive  right  on 
its  side  in  virtue  of  its  history.”  He  declares 
that 44  pharisaical  self-righteousness  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  traits  of  the  political  thought 
of  the  masses  of  the  American  people.”  He  as- 
serts of  the  United  States  that  in  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  Revolution  it  was  44  both 
at  home  and  abroad  an  object  of  compassion, 
of  scorn,  and  contempt”  In  short,  he  indicates 
unmistakably,  if  not  a positive  sympathy  with 
44  prescriptive  rights”  and  traditional  policies,  at 
least  an  entire  absence  of  sympathy  with  44  abso- 
lute principles”  or  democratic  institutions.  A 
worse  book  for  a German  to  read  with  any  hope 


of  obtaining  from  it  any  conception  of  American 
institutions  we  can  hardly  conceive.  But  for  sev- 
eral reasons  it  is  a peculiarly  useful  book  for 
native  Americans  to  read.  It  is  not  loosely  nor 
carelessly  written.  The  marks  of  thought  and 
of  careful  study  are  on  every  page.  Though  a 
less  original  and  less  truly  profound  thinker  than 
De  Tocqueville,  and  possessing  no  such  insight 
into  great  principles,  far  more  than  De  Tocque- 
ville he  has  made  a study  of  our  early  history. 
His  critical  spirit  discloses  to  us  defects  in  our 
political  system  which  a more  sympathetic  and 
friendly  critic  would  not  have  seen,  and  flaws 
in  our  history  and  in  the  character  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  nation  which  we  are  prone  to  ignore, 
and  which  we  need  to  recognize.  An  intelligent 
honor  of  men  is  more  healthful  for  us  and  more 
hopeful  for  our  future  than  a blind  reverence  of 
mythical  demi-gods.  He  shows  clearly,  and  we 
think  conclusively,  that  the  possibilities  of  seces- 
sion were  left  in  the  original  Constitution;  and 
though  he  overrates  the  importance  of  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  which,  even  in  the  formation  of 
our  Constitution,  existed  between  those  who  de- 
sired only  confederate  independent  States  and 
those  who  sought  to  unite  them  in  one  integral 
nation,  he  nevertheless  makes  good  his  assertion, 
44  Calhoun  and  his  disciples  were  not  the  authors 
of  the  doctrine  of  nullification  and  secession. 
That  question  is  as  old  as  the  Constitution  itself, 
and  has  always  been  a living  one,  even  when  it 
has  not  been  one  of  life  and  death.”  The  stu- 
dent who  should  accept  this  volume  as  a guide 
to  the  study  of  the  formation  of  our  Constitution 
would  be  sure  to  be  sadly  misled.  The  student 
who  uses  it  to  counteract  the  too  glowing  and 
eulogistic  pictures  of  our  early  life  which  form 
the  staple  article  of  American  speeches  and  arti- 
cles and  popular  books  on  our  early  history,  will 
find  it  exceedingly  useful.  It  deserves  to  be  road 
and  even  to  be  studied,  but  it  requires  to  be  ac- 
cepted with  caution,  and  to  be  modified  by  par- 
allel studies  on  the  same  subject  in  the  works  of 
writers  more  in  sympathy  with  democratic  insti- 
tutions. The  present  volume  covers  the  period 
from  1750  to  1838. 

Of  Professor  Francis  A Walker’s  treatise  on 
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The  Wage s Question  (H.  Holt  and  Co.),  we  may  say 
with  confidence  that  it  is  quite  the  best  work  on 
this  general  subject,  certainly  for  the  American 
reader.  The  author  confines  himself  rigorously  to 
the  theme,  declining  to  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
range  over  the  general  field  of  political  economy, 
but  within  the  limits  of  his  subject  he  is  both 
comprehensive  and  thorough.  Judiciously  and 
quite  elaborately  he  treats  of  the  elements  that 
enter  into  the  value  of  proffered  wages,  viz.,  the 
value  of  money,  varieties  in  the  form  of  pay- 
ment, opportunities  for  extra  earnings,  regularity 
of  employment.  A discussion  of  the  real  cost  and 
value  of  labor,  as  affected  by  national  peculiari- 
ties of  character  in  the  laborer,  his  diet,  habits, 
intelligence,  and  moral  characteristics ; working- 
men’s homes,  overwork,  ignorance,  intemperance ; 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  co-operation, 
overpopulation,  labor  legislation,  poor-laws,  wom- 
an’s wages,  trades-unions,  and  strikes — all  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  the  author.  He  writes 
in  warm  sympathy  with  the  laboring,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  with  the  wages  class.  It  is  true 
that  he  disavows  ethical  or  social  considerations, 
and  he  does  not  adduce  arguments  derived  from 
the  moral  law,  nor  write  in  the  language  of  sen- 
timent, but  simply  as  a political  philosopher 
who  considers  only  the  economical  considerations 
which  affect  the  money  value  of  labor  to  either 
laborer  or  employer;  but  sympathy  affects  phi- 
losophy, and  the  economic  truths  which  Professor 
Walker  sees  have  some  of  them  been  disclosed 
to  him  by  his  humane  instincts,  though  to  sustain 
them  he  does  not  appeal  to  sentiments  of  human- 
ity, but  to  prosaic  considerations  of  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence.  This  sympathetic  character — 
the  fact  that  he  writes  not  about  theories  in  the 
abstract,  but  about  living  men — leads  him  to  rec- 
ognize in  man  more  than  a machine,  and  in  life 
other  motives  than  those  which  appeal  only  to 
the  pocket.  Thus  the  degradation  of  labor  by 
overwork,  insufficient  provision,  ignorance,  in- 
temperance, etc.,  is  recognized  by  him  as  an  ele- 
ment entering  into  the  economic  value  of  labor ; 
and  the  necessity  of  education,  of  a high  moral 
life,  of  laws  against  overwork  and  against  inade- 
quate provision  for  the  workmen,  is  maintained 
on  purely  economic  grounds.  So,  too,  public 
opinion,  as  a power  to  restrain  men  from  palpa- 
ble injustice,  is  recognized  as  an  element  that 
should  be  considered  in  the  study  of  these  prob- 
lems. For  the  same  reason — that  is,  because  a 
practical  study  of  the  actual  facts  of  life  is  the 
basis  of  his  investigations,  Professor  Walker  dis- 
regards some  fictions  which  have  become  venera- 
ble from  age,  but  which  have  no  other  claims  on 
our  reverence.  Among  these  fictions  is  that  of  a 
44  wage  fund that  is,  the  notion  that  there  is  a 
fund  14  irrespective  of  the  numbers  and  industrial 
quality  of  the  laboring  population,  constituting 
the  sole  source  from  which  wages  can  at  any 
time  be  drawn.”  He  maintains,  on  the  contrary, 
that  production  furnishes  the  measure  of  wages, 
that  the  wage  fund  is  a variable  product,  depend- 
ing on  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  work- 
man, and  that,  as  a consequence,  it  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  laborer  to  watch  over  and  pur- 
sue by  all  justifiable  means  his  own  interests: 
this  in  opposition  to  the  philosophy  that  insists 
that  they  are  determined  for  him  by  general  laws 
with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do.  At  the  same 
time  Professor  Walker  discourages  strikes  as 


equally  injurious  to  employer  and  employed.  He 
repudiates  the  principle  of  laissez  faire, 44  which 
teaches  that  the  spontaneous  action  of  individu- 
als, each  seeking  his  own  interest  on  his  own  in- 
stance, guided  and  helped  at  most  by  the  purely 
social  forces  of  the  community,  will  achieve  the 
best  possible  results ; and  that  the  interference 
of  government,  operating  by  constraint  and  com- 
pulsion, under  the  sanction  of  law,  can  only  be 
mischievous.”  But  he  reduces  the  interference 
of  government  mainly  to  three  points : he  would 
have  it  require  universal  education  and  provide  it ; , 
maintain  a strict  sanitary  system ; and,  by  guard- 
ing banks  of  deposit  and  savings  from  fraud,  en- 
courage the  laborer  to  practice  frugality,  sobrie- 
ty, and  industry.  His  theme  necessarily  involves 
somewhat  abstruse  discussions,  but  he  writes 
with  a simplicity  of  style  and  a homeliness  of  il- 
lustration which  make  his  work  really  enjoyable 
reading,  and  with  a calmness  and  a judicial  bal- 
ancing of  the  views  of  opposing  parties,  accom- 
panied with  a clear  and  always  strong  presenta- 
tion of  his  own,  which  of  itself  gives  to  the 
reader  confidence  in  his  conclusions.  It  is  prob- 
ably too  much  to  hope  that  the  working-man 
will  read  such  a treatise,  and  there  are  chapters 
which  no  one  could  read  profitably  without  some 
preliminary  instruction  in  the  principles  of  polit- 
ical economy ; but  it  affords  admirable  material 
for  a more  popular  work,  and  we  heartily  wish 
that  either  Professor  Walker  or  some  one  for 
him  would  embody  the  truths  contained  in  this 
treatise  in  a book  analogous  to  Mr.  NordhofiPs 
Politics  for  Young  Americans , or  Mr.  Gladden’s 
Lectures  to  Working-Men,  which  only  partially 
cover  the  same  ground. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  three  explanations  of 
what  is  called  44  spiritualism,”  each  of  which  has 
defenders.  The  first  regards  the  spiritualistic  phe- 
nomena as  really  produced  by  spirits,  either  good 
or  bad;  and  this  view  is  held  by  some  who  reject 
spiritualism  heartily  as  a system  of  religion,  class- 
ing it  with  the  necromancy  and  magic  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  they  also  attribute  to  evil  spir- 
its. The  second  explanation  assumes  the  reality 
of  unexplained  phenomena,  and  attributes  them 
to  the  operation  of  some  force,  called  by  various 
names,  but  confessedly  not  comprehended.  The 
third  view  regards  them  as  the  result  of  fraud  on 
the  part  of  a few  and  of  delusion  on  the  part  of 
the  many ; this  last  is  the  view  of  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Hammond  in  his  treatise  on  Spiritualism  and 
AUied  Causes  and  Conditions  of  Nervous  Derange- 
ment  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons).  He  does  not  con- 
cede that  there  is  any  thing  really  mysterious  in 
the  reported  phenomena.  He  claims  to  have 
44  witnessed  many  spiritualistic  performances,  and 
to  have  never  seen  a single  one  which  could  not 
be  accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  causes  specified”  in  his  volume. 
These  causes  may  all  be  reduced  to  two.  The 
first,  and  that  to  which  the  author  apparently 
gives  the  greatest  weight,  is  nervous  disease. 
Even  in  a state  of  health  the  senses  are  far  from 
infallible.  44  It  is  possible  for  the  most  careful 
and  experienced  judgment  to  be  deceived  by  false 
sensorial  impressions  of  real  objects,  or  non-ex- 
isting images  created  by  the  mind.”  This  is  a 
fact  with  which  we  are  all  familiar ; but  there  are 
very  few,  except  those  who  have  made  of  the  his- 
tory of  mental  disease  a careful  study,  who  have 
any  conception  how  small  is  the  real  ground  for 
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the  aphorism,  " Seeing  is  believing.”  Dr.  Ham- 
mond has  made  a specialty  of  mental  disease,  and 
while  this  gives  him  some  very  evident  advan- 
tages, it  renders  him  liable  to  fall  into  the  dan- 
ger of  a specialist,  and  impute  to  the  average 
mind  those  states  and  acts  which  are,  after  all, 
exceptional,  though  his  experience  makes  them 
seem  to  him  common.  The  second  explanation 
of  spiritual  phenomena  which  he  offers  is  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  mediums,  who,  he  asserts,  are 
familiar  with  this  peculiar  liability  of  the  human 
mind  to  delusion,  understand  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  tend  to  produce  it,  and  know  how 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  capacity  of  credulity. 
These  two  factors — fraud  and  self-deceit — are 
sufficient,  in  Dr.  Hammond’s  judgment,  to  explain 
not  only  so-called  spiritualism,  but  the  cognate 
phenomena  of  a much  older  date.  He  has  gath- 
ered a great  number  of  instances  of  pseudo-mir*- 
cles  from  mediaeval  literature — in  this  respect  his 
volume  is  worthy  to  be  a companion  to  the  recent 
work  on  Mcdiceval  Saints  and  Miracles — and  tells 
us  what  was  the  form  of  disease,  or  what  the  op- 
tical trick,  which,  on  his  hypothesis,  produced 
them.  With  these  phenomena  he  classes  those  of 
modem  spiritualism.  He  discusses  successively 
physical,  seeing,  auditive,  speaking,  curing,  and 
writing  mediums.  Some  cognate  phenomena 
then  claim  his  attention — somnambulism,  hyste- 
ria, ecstasy,  etc. — all  of  which  have  been  regarded 
as  spiritual  possessions,  and  all  of  which  he  re- 
gards as  forms  of  nervous  disease.  The  book 
contains  almost  no  recognition  of  a spiritual 
world,  and  no  admission  of  the  possibility  of  ob- 
servable spiritual  phenomena.  This  is  its  weak- 
est point,  and  the  one  which  will  go  far  to  neu- 
tralize its  effect.  If  Dr.  Hammond  had  not 
attempted  to  prove  so  much,  he  would  have 
proved  more  ; if  he  had  recognized  this  possibili- 
ty, and  had  been  contented  to  claim  that  the  great 
proportion  of  so-called  spiritualistic  phenomena 
can  be  explained  by  reference  to  fraud  and  nerv- 
ous disease — a proportion  so  great  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  small  residuum  that  may  be 
regarded  as  yet  unaccounted  for — he  would  have 
carried  with  him  many  readers  who  now  will  lay 
down  the  book  with  unmodified  convictions.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  a work  to  be  heartily  recom- 
mended to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  delusions  of  mankind,  and  even  the  most  con- 
firmed spiritualists  will  do  well  to  examine  it,  if 
it  be  only  to  see  how  much  of  what  they  are  ac- 
customed to  regard  as  unaccountable,  except  on 
the  theory  of  spiritual  presence,  is  readily  ac- 
counted for  on  well-established  scientific  princi- 
ples. While  Dr.  Hammond  has  not  the  least 
intellectual  respect  for  the  opinions  which  he  at- 
tacks, he  respects  the  honesty  of  those  who  main- 
tain them,  and  does  not  violate  good  taste  or  the 
rules  and  principles  of  Christian  courtesy  in  his 
exposure  of  what  he  throughout  regards  as  a 
perfectly  groundless  delusion. 

Mr.  0.  B.  Frothingham’s  Transcendentalism  in 
New  England  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons)  is  a valuable 
addition  to  our  history.  He  gives  of  this  undefined 
movement  as  definite  an  account  as  it  is  possible 
to  give.  He  begins  with  a broad  and  general  sur- 
vey of  transcendentalism  in  Germany,  and  its  chief 
apostles — Kant,  Jacobi,  Fichte,  Schleiermacher, 
etc. ; he  sketches  more  lightly  the  same  mental 
tendency  in  France  and  England ; he  gives  some 
account  of  its  practical  and  palpable  results  in  New 


England ; and  he  brings  his  monograph  to  a close 
with  character  sketches  of  its  leaders  here — Emer- 
son, Alcott,  Margaret  Fuller,  Theodore  Parker, 
George  Ripley,  and  some  “ minor  prophets.”  Mr. 
Frothingham  has  admirable  qualifications  for  his 
task.  He  was  himself  a disciple  of  this  school,  and 
though  in  his  preface  he  intimates  that  he  has  since 
modified  his  views,  he  writes  of  it  with  that  pe- 
culiar knowledge  which  is  bom  of  sympathy.  He 
is  personally  acquainted  with  its  American  lead- 
ers; as  a scholar,  he  is  familiar  with  its  forms 
of  thought  abroad.  His  mind  is  one  of  crystal- 
line clearness,  and  he  not  only  sees,  he  is  able  to 
represent,  various  schools  of  philosophy  without 
disturbing  the  picture  by  refraction  through  his 
own  prejudices.  A man  of  pronounced  convic- 
tions, he  possesses  the  rare  power  of  apprehend- 
ing sympathetically  views  with  which  he  has  no 
sympathy.  It  would  not  be  easy,  if  possible,  from 
his  singularly  colorless  characterization  of  the 
German  schools  of  thought,  to  guess  with  which 
of  them  he  would  class  himself.  And  while  his 
pages  lack  fervor  and  warmth,  the  purity  of  his 
style  and  the  transparency  of  his  thought  more 
than  compensate,  in  such  a history  as  this,  for 
deficiency  in  spiritual  and  emotive  warmth. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  in  The  Atone- 
ment : the  Congregational  Union  Lecture  for  1875 
(A  S.  Barnes  and  Co.),  contributes  nothing  really 
new  to  the  elucidation  of  this  problem  of  the 
ages.  The  subject  has,  indeed,  been  so  fully  dis- 
cussed by  so  many  and  so  able  minds  that  no 
new  work  can  do  more  than  restate,  in  new  and 
perhaps  clearer  forms,  old  and  accepted  theo- 
ries. Mr.  Dale  devotes  a large  part  of  his  treat- 
ise to  a survey  of  the  New  Testament  teaching, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  a theory,  but  in 
order  to  set  forth  clearly  the  fact  that  an  atone- 
ment is  provided.  This  done,  in  two  lectures  he 
sets  forth  his  own  theory  of  the  atonement ; or, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  his  theory  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  one,  which  he  thinks  lies  both  in  the 
nature  of  God  and  of  divine  law.  His  breadth 
of  view,  his  clear  discrimination  between  a spir- 
itual faith  in  the  fact  and  an  intellectual  accept- 
ance of  a scholastic  explanation  of  the  fact,  and 
his  clear  apprehension  of  logical  and  even  moral 
difficulties  in  the  views  which  he  presents,  are 
features  quite  unusual  in  treatises  of  this  de- 
scription, which  are  far  too  apt  to  lose  their  real 
power  by  the  prejudice  and  partisanship  which 
pervade  them.  The  Bible  student,  even  more 
than  the  technical  theologian,  will  find  in  this 
volume  useful  material  for  his  study. 

We  took  up  Mr.  I.  N.  Taebox’s  Life  of  Israel 
Putnam  (Lockwood,  Brooks,  and  Co.)  with  great 
anticipations ; perhaps  for  that  very  reason  we 
laid  it  down  with  great  disappointment.  General 
Putnam’s  life  affords  material  for  the  most  ro- 
mantic of  biographies ; it  has  been  employed  hi 
making  the  dullest.  The  office  of  a true  artist 
is  to  paint  a picture  : Mr.  Tarbox  brings  together 
with  painstaking  assiduity  the  various  pigments, 
and  tells  us  how  it  ought  to  be  painted.  We  look 
for  a picture,  we  find  only  a palette.  He  re- 
verses the  miracle  of  Moses — he  waves  his  wand 
over  a life  that  flows  like  a mountain  torrent 
among  the  rocks,  and  lo  l it  is  straightway  dried 
up,  and  nothing  but  the  bed  of  a dusty  and  arid 
wady  is  left.  His  aim  is  a commendable  one ; 
this  is,  to  redeem  the  memoiy  of  “ Old  Put”  from 
aspersions  which  he  thinks  have  been  unjustly 
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cast  upon  it ; but  he  knows  not  how  to  accomplish 
his  purpose.  He  should  have  told  in  a straight- 
forward narrative  the  story  of  the  life,  satisfying 
himself  as  to  the  facts  by  the  most  thorough 
study  of  the  contradictory  reports;  he  should 
have  assumed  the  confidence  of  the  reader  in  his 
truthfulness;  and  he  should  have  reserved  for 
foot-notes  or  an  appendix  the  reference  to  and 
the  discussion  of  such  contradictory  authorities 
as  he  thought  worthy  the  attention  of  his  read- 
ers. He  has  spread  out  in  extenso  upon  his  pages 
the  authorities  which  he  controverts,  and  he  thus 
compels  us  to  follow  him  in  a debate  which  is 
tedious  without  being  satisfactory.  From  it  the 
reader  rises  with  a sense  of  confusion  and  per- 
plexity, sure  that  the  author  has  made  out  a strong 
case,  but  not  so  sure  but  that  a reading  of  all  that 
has  been  said  on  the  other  side  might  materially 
modify  his  verdict.  A large  part  of  the  volume 
is  occupied  in  a discussion  concerning  the  part 
which  General  Putnam  took  in  the  battle  of  Bunk- 
er Hill,  the  credit  of  which,  Mr.  Tarbox  thinks, 
belongs  to  him,  and  the  discredit  of  which  be- 
longs to  those  who  failed  properly  to  support 
him.  The  work  will  be  of  considerable  value  to 
the  student  of  historical  problems,  but  the  gen- 
eral reader  will  hardly  have  the  courage  to  finish 
it,  or  the  patience  to  sift  and  weigh  the  contra- 
dictory evidence  which  is  accumulated  for  his 
consideration. 

Mr.  Fiske’s  Unseen  World  (J.  R.  Osgood  and 
Co.)  takes  its  title  from  that  of  the  first  essay  in 
the  book.  It  consists  of  a series  of  essays  which 
bear  internal  evidence  of  having  been  originally 
published  in  periodicals,  though  we  are  not  told 
where  they  first  made  their  appearance.  Of  these 
the  most  important,  if  not  the  only  ones  which  at 
all  call  for  a preservation  in  this  form,  are  the 
first  five.  These  are  all  more  or  less  occupied  in 
the  treatment  of  religious  problems,  and  present, 
in  a somewhat  popular  form,  the  hypotheses  of 
the  extremest  school  of  rationalism.  The  only 
religion  which  Mr.  Fiske  recognizes  is  that  uni- 
versal law  of  morality  which  experience  demon- 
strates it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  human  race  to 
observe.  The  greatest  fault  in  these  essays  is 
one  common  to  much  of  this  general  class  of 
writing ; what  is  at  best  but  an  unproved  hypoth- 
esis is  often  assumed  to  be  an  unquestioned  fact. 
As  a consequence,  the  book  must  be  read  with 
caution  by  those  who  are  not  already  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  points  under  discussion. — The 
Science  of  Ethics , by  Henry  N.  Day  (G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons),  is  by  one  who  is  well  known  in  the  educa- 
tional world  by  his  previous  contributions  to  anal- 
ogous sciences — aesthetics  and  psychology.  The 
object  of  the  author  is  to  produce  an  elementary 
work  as  an  introduction  to  the  further  study  of 
the  science  in  greater  detail.  This  object  he  has 
accomplished  with  signal  success.  He  begins  with 
a simple  analysis  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  duty 
as  something  owed  by  a moral  agent  to  a moral 
being,  and  requiring  a moral  action.  These  sim- 
ple principles  he  applies  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  by  their  application  deduces 
the  general  features  of  a system  of  ethics.  He 
avoids  all  historical  criticism  and  all  digression, 
adheres  very  closely  to  his  outline,  illustrates  his 
positions  with  a simplicity  which  we  do  not  often 
find  in  works  of  this  class,  and  opens  the  subject 
for  further  study  with  a clearness  which  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  render  his  thoughts  not  only  intelligible, 


but  even  interesting,  to  beginners,  who  generally 
shrink  from  the  very  commencement  of  a study 
ordinarily  enveloped  in  technicalities  as  repulsive 
as  they  are  unnecessary. — The  object  of  Mr.  John 
Bascom,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Religion  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam’s Sons),  is  to  find  the  fundamental  truth  in- 
volved in  tne  differences  between  the  older  and 
the  modem  methods  of  religious  thought  The 
former  embrace  a faith  in  revelation  and  mira- 
cles, etc. ; the  latter,  denying  liberty  in  man,  and 
making  him  a creature  of  inexorable  laws,  by  a 
natural  corollary  deny  the  personality  and  liberty 
of  the  Deity,  and  regard  Him  simply  as  an  embod- 
iment or  personification  of  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  main  value  of  his  treatise  is  in  the 
fact  that  it  brings  out  very  strongly,  if  not  very 
clearly — for  Mr.  Bascom  is  not  a very  clear  writ- 
er— this  fundamental  point  of  difference  between 
these  two  opposing  theories  of  the  universe.  The 
conflict  lies  not  between  chance  and  law,  but  be- 
tween necessary  and  spontaneous  action.  Grant- 
ed the  possibility  of  the  latter,  the  possibility  that 
a moral  agent  may  be  free  and  may  use  the  laws 
of  the  universe,  and  all  that  is  essential  to  a sound 
religious  philosophy  remains  intact.  A somewhat 
less  elaborate  treatise  and  a less  metaphysical 
treatment  would  have  made  the  book  more  wide- 
ly useful. — Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.  send  us 
two  commentaries — Lange  on  Exodus  and  Le- 
viticus, and  The  Bible  Commentary  on  Ezekiel, 
Daniel , and  the  Minor  Prophets . The  former  vol- 
ume is  more  largely  American  than  most  of  the 
series,  and,  in  so  far,  better  than  the  average. 
The  translator  of  Lange’s  Exodus,  Professor 
Charlxs  M.  Mead,  of  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, has  made  large  and  valuable  additions  to 
the  German  notes ; and  the  commentary  on  Le- 
viticus is  prepared  by  the  American  editor,  Pro- 
fessor Frederick  Gardiner,  of  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, with  additions  from  the  commentary  of 
Lange.  Both  Leviticus  and  Exodus  are  attributed 
to  Moses,  and  the  typical  character  of  the  Old 
Testament  sacrificial  system  is  fully  recognized. 
Nine  different  clergymen  of 'the  Church  of  En- 
gland contribute  to  the  volume  of  the  Bible  com- 
mentary ; the  volume  has  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  preceding  ones  of  the  same  series, 
though  it  takes  a more  orthodox  view  of  the 
supernatural  than  some  of  them,  defending  with 
no  inconsiderable  force  the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  story  of  Jonah,  and  maintaining  the  his- 
torical truth  of  the  miracles  in  the  history  of 
Daniel. 

To  the  student  of  either  the  Bible  or  of  ancient 
history  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  to 
simply  state  that  Heinrich  E wald’s  Antiquities 
of  Israel  is  offered  to  the  English  reader  by  a 
translator  and  by  American  publishers  (Lock- 
wood,  Brooks,  and  Co.).  There  is  no  writer  who 
has  done  more  to  elucidate  Hebrew  history ; no 
one  from  whom  other  writers  have  drawn  more 
largely,  not  always  with  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  indebtedness ; no  one  who  ha9  done  more  in- 
cidentally to  demonstrate  the  authorship  and  au- 
thenticity of  the  Old  Testament.  This  he  has 
done  by  showing  the  unity  of  design  in  successive 
books  and  the  development  of  truth  in  successive 
historic  eras.  The  object  of  this  volume,  which 
is  supplementary  to  his  History  of  Israel \ is  to  re- 
duce to  an  orderly  system  the  Mosaic  laws,  or 
rather  to  demonstrate  the  orderly  system  which 
really  exists  in  what  to  the  careless  reader,  and 
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even  to  some  careful  students,  has  seemed  a mere 
heterogeneous  and  bewildering  maze  of  laws,  the 
product  of  many  minds,  and  even  of  different 
stages  of  human  progress.  It  is  quite  needless 
to  say  that  no  man  on  either  side  of  the  ocean  is 
more  competent  to  this  task  than  Heinrich  Ewald. 
— Rev.  G.  W.  Cox  begins  a series  of  epochs  of  an- 
cient history,  uniform  with  the  epochs  of  modem 
history,  by  a volume  on  The  Cheeks  and  the  Persians 
(Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.).  A history  of  that 
great  struggle  between  the  despotism  of  the  East 
and  the  freedom  of  the  West  which  came  practi- 
cally to  an  end  with  the  discomfiture  of  the  Per- 
sian army  at  Plataia  and  the  ruin  of  the  Persian 
army  at  Mykale.  Mr.  Cox’s  reputation  is  an  as- 
surance to  the  reader  that  the  book  is  well  done, 
and  the  execution  of  the  work  justifies  his  reason- 
able expectations.  The  story  is  a very  dramatic 
one,  and  is  told  in  a way  to  be  full  of  interest  to 
even  the  youthful  reader,  if  a thoughtful  one. — 
From  the  same  author  we  have  A General  History 
of  Greece  (Harper  and  Brothers),  one  of  the  ad- 
mirable Student’s  Series.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Cox 
traces  the  history  of  Greece  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  subsequent  history  to  the  present 
time.  For  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  for  the 
student,  there  is  no  brief  history  of  Greece  to 
compare  with  this.  An  erudite  student,  Mr.  Cox 
is  an  authority  on  Grecian  history.  He  separates 
with  great  skill  the  real  from  the  mythological ; 
and  he  possesses  a peculiar  power  in  graphic  and 
dramatic  narrative,  preserving  the  poetic  and 
the  heroic  in  history  without  sacrificing  the  truth. 
We  could  wish  that  his  plan  had  included  a some- 
what fuller  treatment  of  art  and  literature ; and 
yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  added 
this  important  element  without  impairing  the  unity 
of  his  design,  and  detracting  from  the  continuity, 
and  so  from  the  interest,  of  the  narrative. — The 
most  captious  critic  can  not  deny  that  Professor 
Charles  Duke  Yongk’s  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette 
(Harper  and  Brothers)  is  peculiarly  fascinating ; 
the  most  enthusiastic  critic  will  not  claim  for  it 
that  it  is  impartial.  It  begins  with  a eulogy  of 
the  unhappy  queen ; it  ends  with  her  canonization. 
No  Roman  Catholic  devotee  ever  worshiped  the 
Virgin  Mary  with  greater  devotion  than  Mr.  Yonge 
shows  to  the  royal  martyr.  This  enthusiasm  im- 


parts to  the  history  a warmth  and  fervor  that 
give  to  it  its  fascination.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at 
the  admiration  for  the  one  person  whose  char- 
acter and  reputation  survived  the  general  wreck 
which  the  Revolution  made  of  men,  and  appar- 
ently even  of  principles,  as  well  as  of  property  and 
lives.  Nevertheless  the  impartial  critic  is  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  when  he  escapes  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  dramatic  narrative,  and  tests  it,  not 
by  the  standards  of  the  drama,  but  by  those  of 
history,  that  Mr.  Yonge  has  made  far  too  little  al- 
lowance for  the  long  years  of  brutalizing  training 
to  which  the  common  people  of  France  had  been 
subjected,  and  the  accumulated  wrongs  which 
they  revenged.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  care- 
ful student  will  agree  with  the  bitter  judgment 
which  the  author  pronounces  against  Madame  Ro- 
land, and  it  is  almost  certain  that  no  American 
critic  will  consent  to  that  which  he  renders  against 
Lafayette.  A more  fascinating  story,  however,  we 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  read. 

The  Lords  Land , by  the  Rev.  Hexry  B.  Rido- 
awiy  (Nelson  and  Phillips),  is  an  attractive  and 
instructive  record  of  the  author’s  extensive  tour 
through  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  and  Syria.  Dr. 
Ridgaway  is  well  known  as  a clergyman  of  great 
ability  and  success ; in  the  present  work,  how- 
ever, we  find  him  excelling  in  a new  department 
— as  a careful  observer,  a thoughtful  and  patient 
traveler,  and  a diligent  student  of  the  history  and 
associations  of  the  Biblical  territory.  His  volume 
betrays  a just  appreciation  of  the  recent  explor- 
ers in  the  same  countries,  and  is  at  once  fresh, 
sparkling,  and  critical  The  illustrations  are  of 
a high  order,  and  some  of  them  are  from  the  au- 
thor’s original  sketches.  The  one  feature  of  the 
work  which  is  of  highest  value  is  the  portion 
treating  of  the  trans-Jordanic  or  Moabite  region. 
Here  is  a comparatively  new  field  of  exploration, 
hardly  safe  as  yet  except  to  large  and  well-guard- 
ed companies.  The  descriptions  of  Petra,  Kerak, 
and  other  seldom-visited  places  of  great  interest 
are  extremely  fascinating.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  beautiful  Samaritan  province.  The 
work,  as  a whole,  combines  in  good  proportion 
the  results  of  accurate  observation  and  careful 
preparatory  study.  The  copious  index  and  table 
of  Scripture  texts  form  a very  proper  conclusion 
to  the  volume. 


(Mar's  ^cirntifir  Utrorii. 


SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

Astronomy. — We  learn  from  the  Comptes  Rendus 
that  daily  solar  photographs  are  taken  in  Paris, 
not  only  by  M.  Janssen,  but  by  M Cornu,  at  the 
National  Observatory. 

The  second  volume  of  Engelmann’s  “ Bessel” 
has  appeared.  It  is  devoted  to  essays  on  the 
theory  of  instruments,  stellar  astronomy,  and 
mathematics,  and,  with  the  first  volume,  brings 
the  number  of  Bessel’s  papers  now  reprinted  up 
to  124.  A third  volume  is  to  follow. 

Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  is  now  engaged  upon  the 
preliminaries  to  a series  of  experiments  upon  the 
velocity  of  light,  which  it  is  hoped  to  complete 
within  the  present  year. 

It  is  understood  that  the  glass  for  a new  mirror 


for  the  Paris  four-foot  reflector  has  been  ordered 
by  M.  Leverrier  from  the  manufactory  at  St  Go- 
bain,  so  that  this  telescope  may  have  two  mirrors, 
one  always  in  reserve.  From  Feil,  of  Paris,  a set 
of  glass  disks  for  the  new  refractor  (twenty-nine 
inches  aperture)  has  been  ordered,  so  that  this 
refractor,  when  finished,  may  have  also  two  ob- 
jectives, one  from  the  new  disks  to  be  furnished 
by  Feil,  and  one  from  the  old  disks,  long  in  the 
possession  of  the  observatory.  A new  refractor 
of  large  size  (eighteen  inches  aperture)  has  been 
ordered  by  Colonel  Campbell  from  A.  Hilger,  op- 
tician, of  London.  The  Strasburg  meridian  cir- 
cle, by  Repsold  (six  inches  nperture),  is  now  near- 
ly ready  for  delivery.  While  on  the  subject  of 
instruments,  a new  and  ingenious  bright-line  mi- 
crometer for  spectroscopic  (and  other)  work  may 
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be  mentioned,  which  has  been  fitted  to  the  Green- 
wich spectroscope  by  Hilger,  of  London. 

A commission,  composed  of  Professor  Tait,  Lord 
Lindsay,  and  others,  has  examined  into  and  is 
about  to  report  upon  the  present  condition  of  the 
Royal  Observatory,  Edinburgh.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  such  an  inquiry  is  called  for,  its  principal 
astronomical  activity  being  the  observations  nec- 
essary for  the  dropping  of  the  time-ball.  The 
observations  made  at  the  observatory  since  its 
foundation  to  1870  are  being  united  into  one  cat- 
alogue of  stars.  It  is  proposed  in  this  catalogue 
to  determine  the  proper  motions  from  all  avail- 
able observations  which  are  on  record.  The 
Greenwich  Observatory  is  also  preparing  a new 
nine-year  catalogue.  All  the  past  work  will  be 
corrected  for  the  lately  discovered  wear  of  the 
micrometer  screws  of  the  transit  circle  micro- 
scopes. 

Trouvelot,  of  Cambridge,  has  secured  no  less 
than  thirty-four  drawings  of  Jupiter  up  to  the 
end  of  June,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other 
American  observers  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
drawings  of  this  planet,  which  is  unfavorably  situ- 
ated for  observations  by  European  astronomers. 
Blanks  for  the  purpose  may  be  had  from  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  London. 

The  Astronomische  Nachrichten  contains  an 
elaborate  ephemeris  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn 
for  the  present  opposition,  by  Marth,  of  London. 
The  ephemeris  gives  not  only  the  position  angle 
and  distance  of  the  satellites  with  respect  to  the 
planet's  centre,  but  it  also  gives  the  times  of  con- 
junction, etc.,  of  the  satellites.  It  is  believed  by 
Marth,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  this 
subject,  that  the  observations  of  conjunctions, 
etc.,  according  to  his  ephemeris,  are  equally  val- 
uable with  those  made  by  the  micrometer;  and 
the  former  have  the  advantage  that  they  can  be 
made  by  amateurs,  the  only  requisite  being  a 
telescope  and  a time-piece  whose  correction  is 
known.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  United  States  during  this  year. 

Meteorology . — The  most  important  publication 
that  has  come  to  hand  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  is  the  fine  volume  issued  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  under  the  title  Tables , Distribution, 
and  Variations  of  the  Atmospheric  Temperature  in 
the  United  States.  These  temperature  tables  are 
based  upon  all  available  thermometric  observa- 
tions made  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1871,  the  estimated  number  of 
which  will  not  fall  below  11,000,000.  The  labor 
of  discussing  this  great  mass  of  observations  and 
of  deducing  some  general  results  has  been  ably 
performed  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Schott,  of  the  Coast 
Survey  Office,  to  whom  science  has  also  been  in- 
debted for  the  Smithsonian  Rain  Tables  and  for 
many  other  special  works  in  meteorology.  Three 
large  charts  accompany  this  work,  showing  the 
distribution  of  surface  temperature  for  the  sum- 
mer, the  winter,  and  the  year.  Numerous  smaller 
plates  illustrate  the  daily  and  annual  fluctuations 
of  temperature.  Mr.  Schott  finds  no  perceptible 
secular  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  coun- 
try, nor  any  decided  connection  between  our  tem- 
peratures and  the  variations  in  solar  spots.  For 
ten  stations  the  mean  temperatures  have  been 
computed  for  every  day  of  the  year,  and  it  ap- 
pears from  these  that  changes  in  the  normal 
temperature  of  any  day  extend  over  large  tracts 
of  country,  and  progress  in  an  easterly  direction. 
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All  the  stations  agree  in  showing  a rapid  rise  in 
temperature  about  the  20th  of  February.  There 
are  also  indications  that  the  hottest  and  coldest 
epochs  change  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  mak- 
ing a complete  circuit  in  seventy  years  through 
a range  of  about  six  weeks.  On  comparing  the 
average  direction  of  the  wind  with  the  average 
temperature,  it  appears  evident  that  for  years  of 
northerly  winds  the  temperature  is  lower,  and  for 
southerly  winds  is  higher,  so  that  secular  changes 
in  local  temperature  are  attributable  to  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
These  latter  changes,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
a part  of  a system  of  oscillations  in  the  general 
currents  of  the  atmosphere,  which  may  possibly 
be  ultimately  due  to  slight  variations  in  solar 
radiation. 

Although  the  Smithsonian  Tables  approach  so 
nearly  to  being  an  exhaustive  compilation,  yet 
there  are  continually  being  brought  to  light  hith- 
erto unknown  series  of  observations,  some  of 
which  will  be  worthy  of  future  publication.  Of 
this  character  is  the  extensive  work  done  by  En- 
gelmann  in  1859,  as  meteorologist  to  Simpson's 
explorations  in  Utah.  His  report  on  the  hypso- 
metric  results  of  these  observations  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Army  Engineer  Bureau,  and 
forms  one  of  the  best  contributions  that  the 
army  has  made  to  the  subject.  In  this  report 
Engelmann  gives  a very  lucid  explanation  of  the 
influence  that  vapor  exerts  in  affecting  the  di- 
urnal variations  of  temperature  on  the  Western 
plateaus. 

The  meeting  of  the  French  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  at  Clermont,  near  the 
Puy-de-Ddme,  calls  forth  a note  with  reference 
to  the  first  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  air 
had  weight  It  was  in  1644  that  Pascal  made 
his  famous  experiments,  first  at  Paris  and  subse- 
quently at  the  Puy-de-Ddme.  Continuous  ob- 
servations of  the  barometer  were  made  at  Cler- 
mont during  the  years  1649,  1650,  and  1651,  anu 
simultaneously  at  Paris  and  Stockholm.  With 
these  began  the  development  of  the  modern 
science  of  meteorology. 

Professor  C.  F.  Hartt,  formerly  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, but  now  chief  of  the  Geological  Commis- 
sion of  Brazil,  writes  that  he  has  endeavored  to 
do  something  for  meteorology  in  that  empire, 
where  the  field  or  operations  is  second  only  to 
that  which  is  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
publication  of  the  archives  of  the  museum  of  Rio 
Janeiro  has  been  begun,  and  communications  rel- 
ative to  meteorology  may  soon  be  expected  from 
Professor  Hartt  and  his  assistants. 

Ricco  publishes  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Italian 
Spectroscopic  Society  a review  of  our  knowledge 
in  reference  to  the  transparency  of  the  atmos- 
phere. He  gives  an  instructive  collation  of  the 
co-efficients  of  transmission  of  the  total  radiation 
of  the  sun,  and  also  the  co-efficients  of  transmis- 
sion for  the  purely  luminous  radiations.  Some 
observations  made  with  the  lucimeter  by  Proven- 
zali,  at  Rome,  are  here  published  for  the  first 
time. 

Mr.  R.  W.  McFarland  states  that  on  account  of 
the  interest  felt  by  geologists  in  the  calculations 
of  Croil,  StockweU,  Hopkins,  and  others  relative 
to  the  changes  in  the  climate  of  the  earth  that 
may  be  caused  by  the  varying  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  he  has  recomputed  this  eccentricity 
for  the  space  of  over  one  million  of  years ; and 
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his  results  agree  substantially  with  those  of  Mr. 
StockwelL 

Among  the  papers  relating  to  the  climate  of 
past  geological  ages,  Professor  Dana,  of  New  Ha- 
ven, has  contributed  not  a little  important  mat- 
ter. He  has  made  a special  study  of  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  in  the  last  number 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arty  in  a 
short  appendix  to  his  previous  memoir,  he  gives 
additional  details  relative  to  the  formation  of  drift 
deposits  around  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Osborne,  of  Washington,  has  prepared  a 
scale  of  terms  and  corresponding  numbers  ex- 
pressive of  the  atmospheric  condition,  whether  as 
to  heat  or  cold,  moisture  or  dryness,  and  hopes  to 
be  able  thereby  by  means  of  a single  number  to 
express  the  peculiarities  of  the  climates  of  every 
portion  of  the  globe,  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
consult  the  separate  figures  relating  to  temper- 
ature, moisture,  coldness,  eto. 

It  appears  from  reports  brought  from  Iceland 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  that 
unusually  boisterous  weather  has  been  experi- 
enced within  the  whole  navigable  portion  of  the 
arctic  circle,  the  high  winds  driving  the  field  ice 
southward  in  large  quantities.  These  reports, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  unusually  hot  sum- 
mer of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  the 
unusually  cold  winter  both  in  America  and  Asia, 
suggest  the  importance  of  extending  our  study  of 
atmospheric  changes  so  as  to  include  at  least  the 
whole  hemisphere,  in  order  that  we  may  under- 
stand the  relations  that  exist  between  the  changes 
in  the  climates. 

The  study  of  the  dust  found  in  the  atmosphere 
has  received  new  impetus  of  late  by  reason  of 
Tyndall's  striking  experiments  on  the  optical  anal- 
ysis of  the  atmosphere.  He  shows  that  it  is  possi- 
ble, by  simple  optical  means,  to  reveal  instant- 
ly the  presence  or  absence  of  dust  in  what  would 
otherwise  be  considered  as  perfectly  pure  air. 

The  heavy  storm  that  occurred  on  the  British 
coast  on  the  8d  of  August  is  generally  remarked 
upon  by  English  journals  as  one  deserving  of 
very  careful  investigation,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  it  might  not  have  been  possible  to  give 
some  intimation  beforehand  of  its  peculiarly  de- 
structive character. 

The  progress  of  the  month  in  Physics  has  been 
moderate.  Mercadier  has  published  the  results 
of  his  experiments  on  the  vibration  of  steel  forks, 
from  which  he  concludes,  first,  that  the  number 
of  vibrations  of  such  forks,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  independent  of  their  breadth ; second, 
that  the  number  of  vibrations  is  directly  as  the 
thickness ; and  third,  that  this  number  is  inverse- 
ly as  the  Bquare  of  the  length.  These  results 
are  in  complete  accordance  with  those  calculated 
from  the  theory  of  elasticity  in  solids.  With  re- 
gard to  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  as  affect- 
ing its  isochronism,  the  author  concludes,  first, 
that  the  vibrations  of  a fork  are  not  absolutely 
isochronous,  the  duration  of  its  period  varying 
with  the  amplitude  and  the  temperature ; second, 
that  consequently  any  chronographic  instrument 
can  give  comparable  results  at  different  times 
only  if  the  temperature  and  the  amplitude  remain 
the  same ; and  third,  that  if  the  amplitude  does 
not  exceed  three  or  four  millimeters,  and  if  the 
temperature  varies  but  slightly,  the  number  of 
periods  per  second  may  be  exact  to  .0001  nearly. 

Mayer  has  given  in  Nature  some  notes  of  re- 


markable experiments  in  acoustics  on  the  oblit- 
eration of  one  sound  by  another.  He  finds  that 
the  ticking  of  a clock,  for  example,  completely 
obliterates  the  ticking  of  a watch  at  the  periods 
of  coincidence,  the  intensity  of  the  clock  ticks 
which  effect  this  obliteration  being  three  times 
that  of  the  watch  ticks.  Moreover,  he  observes 
that  a sound  can  not  obliterate  another  lower  in 
pitch  than  itself — a result  of  great  physiological 
significance.  These  facts  the  author  applies  to 
orchestral  music,  and  shows  that  this  obliteration 
of  higher  by  lower  sounds  should  and  does  seri- 
ously mar  the  intended  effect  of  the  music, 
hence  that  the  Btudy  of  its  conditions  is  necessa- 
ry in  musical  composition. 

The  radiometer  continues  to  be  the  subject 
of  extensive  experimentation.  Bottger,  using  a 
Geissler  instrument,  could  not  obtain  the  slight- 
est rotation  with  the  full  moon  or  with  phosphor- 
escent tubes.  A candle  flame  twenty-four  cen- 
timeters distant,  with  an  alum  plate  interposed, 
gave  a weak  rotation ; but  with  a water  cell,  no 
motion  was  detectable.  If  the  instrument  be 
placed  in  a room  at  15°  0.,  in  presence  of  a gas 
flame,  there  is  rotation  as  usual ; but  if  immened 
in  water  at  45°,  the  rotation  is  reversed.  Lipp- 
mann  has  given  a very  complete  list  of  the  theo- 
ries which  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the 
motion  of  this  instrument,  the  general  conclusion 
being  that  the  energy  effective  is  heat 

Von  Wartha  has  made  a series  of  experiments 
on  the  influence  of  pressure  on  combustion.  For 
pressures  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  experiments  were  made  in  the  caisson  of  a 
bridge  crossing  the  Danube  at  Buda-Pesth,  the 
manometer  there  indicating  1.95  atmospheres. 
Six  standard  candles  were  burned  for  a definite 
time  in  the  open  air  and  then  in  the  caisson,  be- 
ing weighed  both  before  and  after  each  experi- 
ment. The  result  showed  the  consumption,  as  a 
maximum,  of  17.4  per  cent,  more  combustible  hi 
air  at  the  ordinary  pressure.  In  a receiver  ex- 
hausted to  90  mm.  a candle  bums  with  a scarce- 
ly visible  flame,  the  cause  of  which  the  author 
believes  to  be  the  fact  that  as  the  pressure  dimin- 
ishes, the  temperature  of  dissociation  constantly 
increases. 

Nipher  has  communicated  to  Nature  some  in- 
genious optical  experiments,  essentially  physio- 
logical in  character.  Roll  up  a sheet  of  paper, 
look  through  it,  with  one  eye  focused  on  some 
object  beyond.  On  placing  the  hand  by  the  ride 
of  tiie  distant  end  of  the  tube,  it  will  seem  as  if 
the  hand  were  perforated  and  the  sides  of  the 
tube  transparent  If  a drop  of  ink  be  placed  on 
the  hand,  it  will  appear  in  the  inside  of  the  tube, 
but  the  hand  itself  will  be  invisible.  This  tube 
arrangement,  used  with  both  eyes,  is  excellent 
for  viewing  complementary  oolora. 

Some  experiments  have  been  made  In  Paris 
upon  dividing  the  electric  light,  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  M.  Baron.  A single  Gramme  machine  has 
fed  in  this  way  not  less  than  eighteen  lamps,  each 
of  which  gave  a light  equal  to  100  gas  jets. 

Mouton  has  proposed  a simplified  method  of 
determining  the  internal  resistance  of  a battery 
without  complicated  apparatus  and  the  sacrifice 
of  much  time.  It  gives  the  resistance  in  terms 
of  that  of  a certain  shunt  wire  introduced  into 
the  circuit. 

Oolladon  has  published  an  extended  research 
on  the  effect  of  lightning  on  trees,  in  which  be 
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gives  the  results  of  investigations  on  poplars, 
oaks,  elms,  pears,  firs,  grape-vines,  chestnuts,  and 
walnuts.  The  conductivity  of  poplar,  he  observes, 
is  such  as  to  make  it  of  service  as  a lightning- 
rod,  and  he  recommends  connecting  the  base  of 
these  and  of  other  tall  trees  with  permanently 
moist  earth — if  possible  a water-course— by  means 
of  a metallic  rod. 

Wilson  has  contrived  an  ingenious  method  of 
attaching  a mirror  to  a galvanometer  needle  so 
that  the  angular  motion  of  the  beam  of  light  re- 
flected from  it  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
needle.  For  this  purpose  the  light  passes  ver- 
tically upward  to  the  mirror,  which  is  fastened 
directly  below  the  needle,  and  at  an  angle  of  45° 
to  its  plane  of  oscillation. 

In  Chemistry,  Wright  has  continued  his  studies 
upon  the  gases  contained  in  meteorites,  and  now 
gives  the  results  of  his  examination  of  the  Kold 
Bokkeveld  meteorite,  which,  though  stony,  con- 
tains considerable  carbon  and  some  bituminous 
matters.  It  yielded  25.28  volumes  of  gas,  of 
which  98.11  per  cent  was  carbon  dioxide,  the 
remainder  being  carbon  monoxide,  marsh  gas, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  the  two  latter  in  minute 
quantity.  It  also  yielded  ten  per  cent  of  water, 
in  which  chlorine  and  sulphurous  oxide  were  de- 
tected. The  manner  of  occurrence  of  the  gases 
within  the  meteorite  is  also  discussed. 

Berthelot  has  studied  the  thermic  conditions 
attending  the  formation  of  ozone.  He  finds  that 
in  the  production  of  one  molecule  of  ozone  from 
oxygen  there  is  an  absorption  of  29.6  calories. 
Being  therefore  a body  formed  with  the  absorp- 
tion of  heat,  its  activity  chemically  is  accounted 
for ; it  is  a magazine  of  energy  stored  up  under 
the  influence  of  electricity. 

Frankland  has  published  a paper  on  water  anal- 
ysis, in  which  he  examines  the  value  of  the  albu- 
minoid-ammonia process,  and  concludes  that  it  is 
44  entirely  useless  in  the  examination  of  waters 
for  sanitary  purposes.”  He  claims,  however,  for 
the  combustion  process,  that  it  is  the  only  one 
which  gives  trustworthy  information  concerning 
the  organic  matter  present,  the  only  one  which 
can  determine  the  carbon,  and  the  only  one  which 
shows  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  and  carbon. 

Jacquemin  has  examined  the  methods  pro- 
posed for  the  detection  of  fuchsin  in  wine,  found- 
ed on  its  tinctorial  power.  As  is  well  known, 
this  substance  is  extensively  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Pyroxylin  and  wool  may  be  dyed  directly 
in  the  wine,  but  to  prove  the  presence  of  fuchsin 
finally,  the  ammonia  process  is  necessary. 

Hesse  has  communicated  a preliminary  note, 
in  which  he  Bays  he  has  found  in  a rare  cusco 
bark  an  alkaloid  which  appears  to  agree  with 
the  cusconine  of  Leverkohn,  and  to  be  closely 
allied  to  the  aricine  of  Howard. 

Glenard  has  investigated  the  alkaloid  of  ipecac- 
uanha, emetine.  It  was  obtained  in  small  hemi- 
spherical warty  crystalline  masses,  which,  on  pu- 
rification, gave  milk-white  crystals.  From  the 
analysis  of  the  alkaloid  itself  and  of  its  chlorhy- 
drate,  the  formula  C1$H9iNOt  is  assigned  to  it 

Brunner  and  Brandenburg  have  succeeded  in 
detecting  succinic  acid  in  the  juice  of  unripe 
grapes.  They  were  led  to  examine  for  it  by  the 
fact  that  nascent  hydrogen,  acting  on  ethyl  ox- 
alate, produced  tartaric  acid  and  glycolic  add. 
The  same  reduction  process  the  authors  believe,  i 
therefore,  to  go  on  in  the  plant  | 
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Microscopy . — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  a permanent  sub-section  of  Microscopy 
was  organized.  Dr.  R.  H.  Ward,  of  Troy,  who  has 
taken  special  interest  in  effecting  this  object,  was 
appointed  chairman.  Several  interesting  papers 
were  read  and  discussed  by  Professor  E.  W.  Mor- 
ley,  Dr.  Leo  G.  Mees,  Professor  H.  L.  Smith,  and 
others ; and  at  an  informal  meeting,  the  Spen- 
cers— father  and  son— exhibited  their  recent  im- 
provements in  objectives  and  stands.  Mr.  Gund- 
lach  was  also  present  with  his  excellent  work. 

We  can  but  briefly  notice  Mr.  Worthington 
Smith’s  interesting  paper  on  the  resting  spores 
of  the  potato  - disease  fungus,  which  is  copied 
from  the  44  Gardener’s  Chronicle”  in  the  August 
number  of  Hardwicke's  Science  Gossip . These 
spores,  found  last  July  in  diseased  potatoes,  aft- 
er nearly  a whole  year’s  rest,  germinated  and 
reproduced  the  fungus  which  causes  the  potato 
disease,  effectually  disposing  of  De  Bary’s  un- 
friendly criticism,  that  the  resting  spores  ob- 
served and  figured  by  Mr.  Smith  belonged  to  any 
thing  except  Peronospora  infusions . 

In  the  Quarterly  journal  of  Microscopical  Sci- 
ence for  July,  Mr.  F.  Jeffrey  Bell  gives  an  account 
of  recent  researches  in  the  history  of  the  Bacte- 
ria made  by  and  under  direction  of  Professor 
Colin. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Quekett  Club  is  the  description  of  a new  Aulaco- 
discus , by  A.  Cottam,  F.R.AJ3.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably a variety  of  the  well-known  A.  kittonii , and 
only  remarkable  for  the  locality — Banana  Creek, 
Congo  River,  West  Africa — and  for  the  great  pu- 
rity and  abundance  of  a gathering  of  what  has 
been  hitherto  a somewhat  rare  diatom. 

Dr.  Bastian  has  recently  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  a paper  giving  an  account  of  some  fur- 
ther researches  “ulustrative  of  the  physico-chem- 
ical theory  of  fermentation,  and  the  condition  fa- 
voring archebiosis  in  previously  boiled  liquids,” 
summing  up  as  follows : The  experiments  show, 
as  others  have  done,  that  an  exclusive  germ  the- 
ory of  fermentation  is  untenable,  and  that  living 
matter  may  and  does  originate  independently  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  fermentation  in  previously 
germless  fluids ; insoluble  products  reveal  them- 
selves as  specks  of  protoplasm, 41  living”  matter, 
emerging  gradually  into  the  region  of  the  visible, 
and  speedily  assuming  the  well-known  forms  of 
one  or  other  variety  of  Bacteria,  thus  bridging, 
as  he  conceives,  the  narrow  gulf  between  certain 
kinds  of 44  living”  and  44  dead”  matter,  and  afford- 
ing the  long-eought-for  illustration  of  the  transi- 
tion from  chemical  to  so-called  44  vital”  combina- 
tions 1 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Linnaean  Society, 
Mr.  Francis  Darwin  read  an  account  of  some  mi- 
croscopical researches  on  the  glandular  bodies  on 
Acacia  sphccrocephala  and  Cecropia  pcUata , serv- 
ing as  food  for  ants,  and  first  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Belt  in  his  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua.  In  Acacia 
were  two  kinds  of  glands— (a)  nectar-secreting 
glands  at  base  of  the  petiole ; (5)  small,  flatten- 
ed, pear-shaped  bodies,  which  tip  six  or  seven  of 
the  lowermost  leaflets  of  the  bipennate  leaves. 
In  Cecropia  cylindrical  bodies  are  developed  in 
flat  cushions  at  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk.  The 
structures  are  homologous  in  kind — cellular  pro- 
toplasm, and  containing  oil  globules,  stores  of 
nutriment  which  undoubtedly  the  ants  live  on, 
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and  in  their  turn  protect  the  trees  from  the  rav-  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Howitt,  writing  from  B&unsdale’ 
ages  of  the  leaf-cutting  ants.  Victoria,  to  Nature , gives  an  account  of  the  boonr 

Anthropology . — In  Revue  Scientifique  for  July  erang,  founded  upon  personal  observation.  There 
15,  M.  Paul  Bert  discusses  the  question  of  the  re-  are  two  kinds  of  the  weapon.  The  straight  re- 
lation of  atmospheric  pressure  to  living  beings,  riety  is  by  far  the  more  effective.  The  crooked 
The  same  subject,  under  the  title,  “ The  Influence  boomerang,  with  which  we  are  better  familiar,  is 
of  Vertical  Position  on  the  Earth’s  Surface  upon  not  the  weapon  we  have  been  taught  to  believe. 
Human  Settlements,”  is  exhaustively  treated  in  It  does  not  return  to  the  thrower’s  hand.  It  can 
Nos.  1 and  2 of  the  Mittheilnngen  der  AnthropoUh  not  be  thrown  with  precision.  If  it  strikes  an  ob- 
gischen  Gesellschaft  in  Wien,  for  1876.  ject,  it  fails  perpendicularly.  If  it  grazes  a twig, 

Nos.  6 and  7 of  Materiauz  contain  archaeological  or  such  slight  object,  it  changes  its  plane  of  flight 
articles  upon  stations  in  Sweden,  Russia,  France,  Zoology . — The  advance  in  zoology  is  well  sus- 

and  Italy.  M.  Mortillet  gives  a table  of  the  sta-  tained  in  publications  received  the  past  few  weeks, 
tions,  grottoes,  and  dolmens  in  the  different  de-  First,  we  have  additional  discoveries  regarding  the 
partments  of  France.  nature  of  monads,  by  the  Russian  naturalist  Gien- 

In  a pamphlet  published  by  the  Soci6t6  de  kowski.  These  organisms  are  on  the  border-land 
Geographie  de  Lyon,  M.  fimile  Guimet  discusses  of  the  plant  world,  and  in  some  cases  form  pro- 
the  origin  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  The  author  toplasmic  nets  (plasmodia),  like  the  plant  Myxr 
combats  certain  theories  of  the  relation  of  art  omycetes.  These  plasmodia  have  the  function  of 
forms  in  Mexico  to  those  existing  in  Egypt,  and  falling  apart  into  amoeba-like  forms,  which  have 
argues  strenuously  their  Asiatic  origin.  hitherto  been  regarded  as  independent  animal 

The  first  quarterly  part  of  Archiv  fur  Anihro-  organisms ; hence  he  thinks  that  many  amoebs 
pologie,  in  addition  to  the  usuala  mount  of  reviews  do  not  represent  independent  forms,  but  belong 
and  descriptions  purely  local,  contains  the  follow-  to  the  developmental  cycle  of  other  and  plant- 
ing articles  of  interest  to  the  general  student:  like  organisms.  Among  the  monads,  Cienkowski, 
Upon  the  Leveling  of  the  Human  Skull,  Dr.  according  to  a German  correspondent  of  Nature, 
Schmidt;  Upon  the  Influence  of  Cranial  Deform-  has  observed  forms  in  various  stages  of  encyst- 
ity  upon  Volume,  Position,  and  Shape  of  the  Brain,  ment,  self -division,  and  formation  of  colonies. 
A.  Ecker ; Have  we  found  in  the  Interglacial  But  the  most  remarkable  series  of  changes  was 
Strata  of  Switzerland  veritable  Traces  of  Human  observed  in  Diplophrys  stercorea,  an  extremely 
Beings,  or  only  the  Work  of  Beavers?  J.  Steen-  small  cell-like  organism  with  a yellow  spot,  and 
strap  ; The  Wetzikon  Sticks,  A.  Von  Frautzius.  pseudopodia  at  two  opposite  ends  of  the  body. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  These  little  bodies,  observed  in  moist  horse-dung; 
Berlin  for  1875,  Virchow  has  a very  able  article,  multiply  by  division,  and  form,  by  union  of  the 
fully  illustrated  with  tables  and  plates,  upon  some  pseudopodia,  long  strings  in  which  separate  indi- 
remarkable  low  races  of  men  as  regards  the  skull,  viduals  can  glide  to  and  fro.  “ Thus  the  bound- 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  contributes  to  the  Athencntm  ary  lines  which  it  has  so  long  been  usual  to  draw 
for  August  5 a short  communication  upon  the  pre-  between  plant  and  animal  organisms,  and  between 
historic  names  for  man  and  monkey.  He  does  the  individual  groups  of  those  lowest  forms  of 
not  tell  us  the  bearing  of  his  investigation  upon  life,  appear  more  and  more  illusory,  and  the  sup- 
the  doctrine  of  descent.  position  is  recommended  of  a common  lowest 

The  subject  of  anthropology  was  quite  well  kingdom  of  organisms,  that  of  Protista  (Haeckel), 
represented  at  the  American  Association,  held  in  out  of  which  animals  and  plants  have  by  degrees 
Buffalo,  August  23.  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Morgan  was  been  differentiated.” 

chairman  of  the  sub-section,  and  Mr.  Otis  T.  Mason  Professor  Loven,  of  Stockholm,  has  just  pub- 

secretary. Papers  covering  a wide  field  of  research  lished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Swedish  Acad- 
were  read  by  Messrs.  E.  A.  Barber,  Alessandro  emy  an  elaborate  work,  in  quarto,  on  the  sea- 
Castellani,  Isaac  B.  Choate,  Henry  Gillman,  Otis  urchins  (echinoids),  which  is  illustrated  by  an 
T.  Mason,  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  S.  L.  Peet,  G.  H.  Per-  atlas  of  fifty-three  plates.  The  work  is  mostly 
kins,  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Daniel  Wilson,  and  E.  taken  up  with  an  account  of  the  hard  parts  form- 
H.  Von  Baumhauer.  ing  the  shell  of  the  echinus , but  also  contains  an 

In  Nature,  for  August  10,  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce  re-  account  of  certain  bodies  called  spharidia,  and  an 
views  Hovelacque’s  work,  entitled  La  Linguis-  elaborate  drawing  and  explanation  of  the  nerv- 
tique,  in  which  the  author  discusses  language  upon  ous  and  water- vascular  systems  of  Brissopsis  lyri- 
a purely  physiological  basis.  The  learned  review-  fera,  greatly  advancing  our  knowledge  of  the 
er  takes  the  ground  that  the  mind  gives  forms  to  anatomy  of  these  animals, 
words  quite  as  often  as  it  receives  them.  In  an  essay  on  the  pliocene  fresh-water  shells 

Richard  Andree  publishes  in  the  Mittheilungm  of  Southern  Austria,  by  Dr.  Neumayr  and  Herr 
der  Anthropologischen  Gesellschaft , 1876,  Nos.  1 Paul,  the  authors  describe  numerous  modifica- 
and  2,  an  article  upon  Lucky  Days,  Lucky  Meet-  tions  of  the  genus  Vivipara,  or  Paludina , which 
ings  and  Auspices.  In  the  same  numbers  will  occur  in  prodigious  abundance  throughout  the 
be  found  prehistoric  notices  of  Dalmatia.  Among  whole  series  of  fresh-water  strata.  Of  this  ge- 
the  objects  described  is  an  antique  wagon,  which  nus  there  are  forty  distinct  forms  (Dr.  Neumayr 
is  also  figured.  It  is  built  of  wood  entirely,  not  very  properly  hesitates  to  call  them  all  species \ 
a particle  of  metal  of  any  kind  being  used  in  its  which  are  named  and  described  in  this  mono- 
construction.  graph,  and  between  which,  as  the  authors  show, 

Professor  Paoli  Mantegazza  contributes  to  the  many  connecting  links,  clearly  illustrating  the 
first  part  of  the  Italian  archives  for  anthropology  mode  of  derivation  of  the  newer  from  the  older 
and  ethnology  an  article  upon  the  expression  of  types,  have  been  detected.  The  authors,  remarks 
grief.  The  author  observes  and  classifies  the  Mr.  J.W.  Judd,  in  Nature,  have  demonstrated  that 
movements  of  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  the  species  with  highly  complicated  omamenta- 
body  which  accompany  the  expression  of  grief.  tion  were  variously  derived  by  descent — the  lines 
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of  which  are  in  most  cases  perfectly  clear  and 
obvious  — from  the  simple  and  unornamented 
Vivipara  arhatinoidts  of  the  Congerien-schichten, 
which  underlies  the  Paludina  beds.  Some  of  these 
forms  have  been  regarded  as  types  of  a distinct 
genus  ( Tulotoma)  by  Sandberger.  “ And  hence 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a vast  number 
of  forms  certainly  exhibiting  specific  distinctions, 
and,  according  to  some  naturalists,  differences 
even  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  of  generic  value, 
have  all  a common  ancestry.” 

The  mites  and  spiders  of  Kerguelen  Island 
have  been  described  and  figured  by  Rev.  0.  P. 
Cambridge  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London.  A new  “ order”  is  proposed 
for  a certain  mite,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is 
the  type  of  a higher  division  than  a family. 

The  anatomy  and  histology  of  the  aphides  and 
bark  lice  form  the  subject  of  an  inaugural  disser- 
tation for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  the  University 
of  Leipzig,  by  E.  L.  Mack,  of  Hamlet,  New  York. 

A synopsis  of  the  two-winged  gall-flies  (Ccci~ 
domyiacke),  by  Messrs.  Bergenstamm  and  Low,  of 
Vienna,  appears  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoolog- 
ical and  Botanical  Society  of  Vienna.  It  seems 
from  the  numerous  citations  of  German  writers 
that  the  Hessian  fly  is  common  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  and  is  probably  indigenous. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Grote’s  check  list 
of  the  Noctuid®  of  America  north  of  Mexico  has 
appeared,  and  will  prove  of  much  use  to  entomol- 
ogists in  arranging  their  collections. 

Ascending  to  the  vertebrates,  we  have  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
an  elaborate  essay  on  the  strange  fish  of  Australia, 
Ceratodus , by  Professor  Huxley,  in  which  he  dwells 
on  some  points  in  the  morphology  of  the  limbs  of 
vertebrates  and  of  the  classification  of  the  fishes. 
He  finds,  with  Gegenbaur,  that  the  fin  of  Cerato- 
dus presents  the  nearest  known  approximation 
to  the  fundamental  form  of  vertebrate  limb, 
though  he  differs  from  Gegenbaur  in  many  re- 
spects as  to  the  application  of  his  theory  of  limbs 
to  the  higher  vertebrates. 

An  important  work  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Ltitken,  on 
the  fresh-water  fishes  of  Brazil,  appears  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  of 
Copenhagen.  A number  of  new  genera  and  spe- 
cies are  described  from  collections  made  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  Reinhardt,  and  illustrated  by  wood-cuts 
and  exquisitely  drawn  plates. 

The  lizards  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  have  been 
described  by  Dr.  Steindachner,  and  particular  at- 
tention paid  to  the  large  iguana-like  forms,  three 
or  four  feet  in  length,  which  characterize  these 
islands.  The  plates  are  beautifully  drawn  by 
Konopicki.  This  and  other  memoirs,  such  as 
one  by  Brunner  von  Wattenwyl  on  the  morphol- 
ogy of  the  segments  of  the  body  (chiefly  of  the 
abdomen),  and  an  article  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  mammals  of  Malay,  illustrated 
with  a map,  appear  in  a ponderous  quarto  vol- 
ume, an  intellectual  monument  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Zoological 
and  Botanical  Society  of  Vienna.  This  is  a most 
sensible  way,  now  the  fashion  in  Germany,  of 
celebrating  the  anniversaries  of  learned  societies. 

Botany. — An  important  contribution  to  the 
botany  of  the  United  States  has  just  appeared  in 
the  reports  of  the  California  Geological  Survey. 
The  present  volume  contains  the  Polypetalro,  by 
Professor  W.  H.  Brewer  and  Mr.  Sereno  Watson, 
Vot-  LIIL-Na  818. — 60 
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and  the  Gamopetalse  by  Professor  Asa  Gray.  The 
typography  and  general  appearance  of  the  volume 
are  excellent,  and  the  above-mentioned  names  are 
guarantees  of  its  scientific  excellence.  A mono- 
graph of  the  oaks  of  the  United  States,  by  Dr. 
George  Engelmann,  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis,  gives  the 
results  of  the  author’s  large  experience  with  the 
species  of  this  difficult  and  hitherto  somewhat 
confused  genus.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  somewhat  anomalous  Qnercus  densiflora  of 
California,  the  oaks  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
black  oaks  and  white  oaks,  of  which  a brief  anal- 
ysis is  given  by  the  author.  A valuable  portion 
of  Dr.  Engelmann’s  paper  is  that  relating  to  hy- 
brid oaks. 

In  the  Annates  dm  Sciences , M.  Contejean  gives 
some  remarks  on  the  influence  of  the  soil  on 
vegetation.  He  considers  that  the  chemical  na- 
ture of  the  soil  has  much  more  to  do  with  the 
distribution  of  plants  than  its  physical  character 
alone.  He  divides  plants  into  maritime  and  ter- 
restrial. The  latter  he  divides  into  calcicoles , which 
prefer  a calcareous  soil,  calcifuges , which  avoid  it, 
and  those  which  are  indifferent  to  the  calcareous 
element.  Each  of  these  three  groups  he  divides 
into  xerophites , which  prefer  dryness,  and  hygro- 
pkilesy  which  prefer  moist  soils.  Reports  from 
different  parts  of  France  seem  to  confirm  M.  Con- 
tejean’s  view  of  the  predominant  influence  of  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  soil.  In  the  same  journal 
is  an  article  on  the  internal  glands  of  leaves,  by 
M.  Chatin,  and  an  interesting  biography  of  the 
late  Gustave  Thuret,  by  Dr.  Bomet. 

In  the  London  Journal  of  Botany  an  account  is 
given  by  Hance  of  a grass  described  as  a new 
species,  under  the  name  of  Stipa  inebrtanSy  which 
has  an  intoxicating  effect  upon  the  cattle  in  Mon- 
golia. 

The  later  numbers  of  the  Botanische  Zeitung 
are  almost  entirely  filled  with  an  account,  by  Dr. 
Ernst  Reuther,  of  the  development  of  flowers. 
The  orders  which  are  more  especially  used  for  il- 
lustration are  the  Cucurbitace®  and  Plumbagi- 
naeeae. 

Agriculture . — Fremy  and  Deherain  have  con- 
ducted a series  of  experiments  to  test  the  reasons 
of  the  decrease  of  richness  of  sugar-beets  grown 
several  years  in  succession  on  the  same  soil 
They  find  two  chief  causes  of  the  deterioration — 
the  bad  selection  of  stock  or  variety,  and  excess 
of  nitrogenous  manures.  They  conclude  that 
argillaceous,  siliceous,  and  calcareous  soils  differ 
but  little  in  their  effects  upon  the  sugar  in  beets. 
A sterile  soil,  with  no  other  manure  than  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  nitrate  of  potash,  was  able  to 
produce  normal  roots  weighing  709-800  grams 
(lf-lf  pounds),  and  containing  a large  amount  of 
sugar  (16  per  cent.).  Excess  of  nitrogenous  ma- 
nures injured  the  formation  of  sugar. 

The  outlook  for  the  sugar-beet  industry  in  this 
country  seems  to  be  quite  promising.  It  has  al- 
ready attained  great  importance  in  California,  is 
reported  as  successful  in  Illinois,  and  is  engaging 
earnest  attention  in  Maine.  The  Governor  of  the 
latter  State  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
matter  in  his  last  message  to  the  Legislature,  and 
a company  near  Portland  has  already  begun  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  probabilities  of  suc- 
cessful sugar-beet  culture  in  that  State. 

Boehm  gives,  in  the  Berichte  der  Deutschen 
Chemischen  Gesellschafty  accounts  of  experiments 
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on  the  formation  of  starch  in  the  chlorophyll 
granules,  in  leaves  of  scarlet-runner  beans,  and 
cotyledons  of  cress,  radish,  and  flax.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  view  commonly  held — that  all 
starch  which  appears  in  the  chlorophyll  grains 
free  from  starch  when  they  are  exposed  to  light 
is  a product  of  direct  assimilation  of  carbonic 
acid — is  wrong ; that  it  may  come  from  transfer 
of  starch  from  other  regions,  or  from  transforma- 
tion of  pre-existent  nutritious  matter. 

Boehm  concludes  further  that  young  plants  do 
not  take  up  from  the  soil  either  organic  com- 
pounds or  carbonic  acid.  He  considers  it  not 
improbable  that  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid 
decomposed  by  plants  unites  directly  with  water 
to  form  starch. 

Fremy  and  Deherain  have  made  in  the  experi- 
ments alluded  to  above  some  interesting  obser- 
vations on  the  growth  of  beets  in  solutions  of 
the  ingredients  of  plant  food.  A solution  con- 
taining one  grain  each  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
superphosphate  of  lime,  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium in  1000  c.  c.  of  water  was  applied  in  vary- 
ing quantities  to  fifty  liters  of  sand  (in  earthen 
pots)  in  which  a single  beet  was  grown;  100 
c.  c.  of  the  solution  daily  proved  insufficient,  500 
c.  c.  gave  satisfactory  results,  while  1000  c.  c. 
proved  too  much.  Beets  grown  in  saline  solu- 
tions, instead  of  sand  moistened  with  the  same, 
lived,  but  instead  of  producing  one  large  central 
sugar-forming  root,  they  simply  formed  a mass  of 
nearly  equal  rootlets. 

Engineering , etc. — The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  Company  has  completed  its  new  outlet 
locks  from  the  canal  to  the  Potomac.  The  meth- 
od of  operating  this  outlet  is  quite  novel.  The 
elevation  to  be  overcome  is  forty  feet,  which,  un- 
der the  old  system,  would  require  eight  locks  and 
about  fifty  minutes  to  pass  a boat  through.  With 
the  present  arrangement,  the  boat  is  passed  di- 
rectly from  the  canal  into  a large  caisson  filled 
with  water ; the  caisson,  resting  on  trucks,  is  run 
down  an  inclined  plane  to  the  river  in  less  than 
six  minutes.  The  weight  of  caisson  and  boat  is 
about  350  tons. 

A company  has  been  formed  to  construct  a 
pontoon  railway  and  wagon  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  at  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Apropos  of  the  question  of  under-ground  tele- 
graph lines,  which  is  now  being  agitated  in  this 
country,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record,  on  the 
authority  of  C.  Bon  temps',  that  the  total  length 
of  under-ground  lines  in  Paris  is  116  miles.  Of 
this  total,  35£  miles  are  laid  in  trenches,  and  80f 
in  the  sewers. 


The  Colombian  government  has  made  ^ con- 
tract with  M.  Gogorza  for  the  survey  of  a route 
for  an  interoceanic  canal  by  way  of  the  rivers 
Atrato  and  Tuyra.  The  work  of  survey  will  be 
shortly  undertaken.  Commenting  upon  this  state- 
ment, Mr.  John  C.  Trautwine,  the  engineer  of  the 
Panama  Railroad,  and  an  eminent  authority  upon 
all  engineering  matters  pertaining  to  the  Ameri- 
can isthmus,  has  no  hesitation  in  predicting  that 
the  survey  will  result  in  disappointment.  In  a 
recent  article  on  the  Darien  interoceanic  ship- 
canal  the  same  authority  estimates  the  cost  of  a 
canal  upon  this  route,  with  two  tide  locks,  at 
about  $300,000,000,  or  about  three  times  the  cost 
of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Measures  have  been  taken  for  the  laying  down 
of  a second  telegraphic  cable  between  Australia 
and  Europe. 

The  electric  light  has  been  introduced  into  sev- 
eral Belgian  collieries. 

Pieper’s  method  of  hardening  glass,  by  sub- 
mitting it,  while  at  a red  heat,  to  the  action  of 
superheated  steam,  is  very  favorably  spoken  of. 

Reichardtite,  a new  mineral,  having  the  same 
constitution  as  Epsom  salt,  has  been  found  in  the 
Stassfurt  potash  mines. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  diamonds 
found  at  the  Cape,  from  the  opening  of  the  mines 
to  December  31,  1875,  exceeds  twelve  millions 
of  pounds  sterling. 

A new  coal-cutting  machine  has  lately  been 
put  to  work  in  a mine  at  New  Straitsville,  Ohio. 
The  machine  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Litchner. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  machine  that  three  men 
can  44  bear  in”  and  drill  the  holes  for  a blast 
that  would  require  the  work  of  four  men  for  a 
whole  day ; or,  to  put  it  differently,  three  men 
and  the  machine  can  do  as  much  as  thirty  miners 
can  in  a given  time. 

The  number  of  tanks  in  the  oil  region  employ- 
ed for  the  storage  of  crude  petroleum  is  placed 
by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Ungley,  of  Titusville,  at  370,  and 
their  aggregate  capacity  6,077,225  barrels.  The 
largest  tank  is  owned  by  Lockhart  and  Frew,  at 
Pittsburg,  the  capacity  of  which  is  43,000  bar- 
rels. There  are  no  less  than  133  tanks,  holding 
from  20,000  barrels  upward,  and  the  average  ca- 
pacity of  the  whole  tankage  is  16,426  barrels. 

The  Lowe  water-gas  process  has  been  intro- 
duced during  the  past  month  at  Manayunk,  a 
suburb  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  town  in  question, 
as  well  as  a number  of  surrounding  villages,  is 
lighted  from  the  new  works  exclusively.  The 
operation  of  the  Manayunk  plant  has  thus  far 
been  quite  satisfactory. 


fiita’H  gistnricol  Bttnrii. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber. 

The  September  elections  in  Vermont  (on  the 
5th)  and  in  Maine  (on  the  11th)  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  the  Republican  candidates  by  majori- 
ties nearly  equal  to  those  of  1872,  the  last  Presi- 
dential year.  In  Vermont,  Mr.  Fairbanks  received 
a majority  of  nearly  24,000,  in  a total  vote  of  over 
65,000.  In  1872  the  Republican  majority  in  that 
State  was  25,333,  in  a total  vote  of  58,559.  In 


Maine,  Mr.  Connor’s  plurality  over  Mr.  Talbot  was 
15,459,  in  a total  vote  of  186,490.  In  1872  the 
Republican  majority  in  that  State  was  17,216,  in 
a total  vote  of  126,618. 

The  State  election  in  Arkansas  resulted  in  an 
overwhelming  Democratic  majority. 

Arkansas,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Missouri, 
and  Indiana  have  already  in  the  field  an  elect- 
oral ticket  for  the  Greenback  Presidential  can- 
didate. 

The  Colorado  Republican  State  Convention,  at 
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Pueblo,  August  27,  nominated  John  L.  Routt  for 
Governor,  and  adopted  a hard-money  platform. 

The  Connecticut  Democratic  State  Convention, 
at  Hartford,  September  6,  nominated  Richard  D. 
Hubbard  for  Governor. 

The  Delaware  Democratic  State  Convention,  at 
Dover,  September  7,  nominated  Presidential  elect- 
ors. In  the  platform  of  resolutions  adopted  was 
the  following : 

**  Resolved,  That  we  are  and  always  have  been  in  far 
vor  of  the  white  men  of  the  country  controlling  this 
government,  and  therefore  we  appeal  with  confidence 
to  the  white  voters  only  for  the  success  of  the  princi- 
ples in  the  foregoing  resolutions.'’ 

The  Delaware  Republican  State  Convention,  at 
Dover,  September  18,  nominated  Presidential 
electors. 

The  Massachusetts  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion, at  Worcester,  September  5,  renominated 
Governor  Rice  and  all  the  other  present  State  of- 
ficers. The  Democratic  Convention,  at  the  same 
place,  September  6,  nominated  Charles  Francis 
Adams  for  Governor. 

The  Nebraska  Democratic  State  Convention,  at 
Omaha,  September  6,  nominated  Paren  England 
for  Governor,  and  adopted  resolutions  indorsing 
the  St.  Louis  platform  and  arraigning  the  Repub- 
lican party  for  furnishing  arms  to  the  Indians. 

The  New  York  Republican  State  Convention, 
at  Saratoga,  August  28,  nominated  ex-Governor 
Edwin  D.  Morgan  for  Governor.  The  Democratic 
Convention,  at  Saratoga,  August  80,  nominated 
ex-Governor  Horatio  Seymour  for  Governor.  Ow- 
ing to  the  declination  of  its  candidate,  the  Conven- 
tion re-assembled,  September  13,  and  nominated 
Lucius  Robinson. 

The  South  Carolina  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion, at  Columbia,  September  1 8,  renominated  Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain  and  the  other  State  officers. 

Murad  Effendi,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  was  deposed 
August  81,  and  his  brother,  Abdul-Hamid,  pro- 
claimed his  successor.  Early  in  September  the 
Servian  army  sustained  a severe  defeat,  and  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  Deligrad.  The  great 
powers  urged  the  Porte  to  grant  a month’s 
armistice.  The  Porte,  while  refusing  the  armis- 
tice, expressed  a willingness  to  treat  for  peace. 
The  Sultan’s  cabinet  demanded  as  a basis  for  set- 
tlement the  disarmament  of  the  Servian  army, 
the  Turkish  occupation  of  Alexinatz,  Tsatsak, 
and  Tosnitza,  an  indemnity  of  500,000  ducats, 
and  the  homage  of  Prince  Milan  at  Constantino- 
ple. These  terms  were  subsequently  confirmed 
by  the  Great  Council.  The  conditions,  as  finally 
reported  by  the  Sultan  to  the  embassadors  of  the 
great  powers,  were  the  following:  1.  The  re-oc- 
cupation  of  the  fortresses  which  were  held  by 
Turkey  previous  to  1857.  2.  The  destruction  of 
the  fortresses  constructed  by  the  Servians  since 
1857.  3.  The  investiture  of  Prince  Milan  at  Con- 
stantinople. 4.  The  reduction  of  the  effective 
Servian  army  to  10,000  men  and  three  batteries. 
5.  The  construction  of  a railway  across  Servia. 
0.  The  payment  of  a war  indemnity  by  Servia. 

On  the  17th  of  September  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment ordered  all  its  commanders  to  discontinue 
hostilities  until  further  orders.  The  object  of 
the  armistice  was  to  give  the  great  powers  time 
for  deliberation  upon  terms  of  peace. 

In  the  mean  time  great  indignation  had  been 
aroused  in  England  by  the  reports  of  Turkish 
outrages  in  Bulgaria.  Meetings  were  held  to  pro- 


test against  the  policy  of  the  British  government. 
At  Blackheath,  September  9,  Mr.  Gladstone  ad- 
dressed an  assembly  of  about  1 2,000.  Since  his 
Blackheath  speech  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  on  this 
question  represents  the  popular  sentiment  of 
England  as  against  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
government,  has  issued  a pamphlet  on  the  East- 
ern question,  showing  that  Servia  and  Montene- 
gro commenced  the  war  only  when  the  hope  of 
redress  for  their  brethren  was  finally  withdrawn, 
and  that,  therefore,  in  a settlement  with  Turkey, 
the  five  cases  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
Montenegro,  and  Bulgaria  should  not  be  consid- 
ered otherwise  than  as  the  connected,  limbs  of 
one  and  the  same  transaction,  and  claiming  that 
the  British  government  should  interpose  to  put  a 
stop. to  outrages  like  those  which  have  desolated 
Bulgaria,  and  to  exclude  the  administrative  action 
of  the  Ottoman  government  from  the  provinces. 

William  M.  Tweed  was  arrested,  September  7, 
at  Vigo,  in  Spain,  where  he  had  just  arrived  from 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  having  been  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age as  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  has  issued  a farewell 
address  to  his  constituents,  the  electors  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, by  whom  he  has  been  returned  to 
Parliament  continuously  since  1847. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  international  rifle-match  at  Creedmoor,  Sep- 
tember 14,  resulted  in  a victory  for  the  American 
team  by  twenty-two  points.  In  the  contest  were 
teams  from  America,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Australia, 
and  Canada.  The  Irish  team  came  out  second, 
and  the  Scotch  third.  In  a subsequent  match, 
September  21,  between  the  Irish  and  American 
teams,  the  latter  won  by  eleven  points. 

The  Lafayette  statue  was  unveiled  in  Union 
Square,  New  York  city,  September  6. 

The  mine  under  Hallett’s  Point  Reef,  Astoria, 
Long  Island,  was  exploded  by  General  Newton, 
September  24. 

DI8ASTER& 

September  6. — Explosion  of  nitro-glycerine  at 
Hell  Gate,  New  York  city.  Three  men  killed  and 
seven  seriously  injured. 

September  22. — At  Black  Lick  Station,  near 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  Pan -Handle  Railroad, 
four  cars  of  an  express  train  jumped  the  track, 
rolling  down  an  embankment  Over  thirty  peo- 
ple were  injured,  four  of  whom  were  instantly 
killed. 

September  4. — The  town  of  St  Hyacinthe,  Can- 
ada, destroyed  by  fire.  Six  hundred  houses  burn- 
ed, and  four  thousand  people  rendered  homeless. 

OBITUARY. 

September  12. — In  Richmond,  Virginia,  General 
Henry  A.  Wise,  aged  seventy  years. 

September  14. — In  St  James  Parish,  Louisiana, 
Robert  Barnwell  Rbett,  Sen.,  aged  seventy-five 
years. 

September  18.— In  New  York  city,  the  Rev. 
Edmund  Stover  Janes,  senior  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States, 
aged  sixty-nine  years. — At  Fishkill,  New  York, 
Professor  Charles  Davies,  the  mathematician,  aged 
seventy-eight  years. 

August  80. — Intelligence  received  in  London 
of  the  death  of  Felicien  David,  the  celebrated 
French  musical  composer,  aged  sixty-six  years. 
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A CORRESPONDENT  at  Easton,  Pennsylva- 
nia, says  that  a few  days  since  a guest  at 
one  of  the  hotels  in  that  place  asked  for  a nap- 
kin at  dinner.  The  landlord  declined  to  give  him 
one.  “ But,”  said  the  guest,  “ that  man  at  the 
other  table  has  one.” 

44  That  man,”  replied  mine  host,  44  is  a regular 
boarder,  and  has  just  got  back  from  the  Cen- 
tennial. I must  pander  to  him  for  a day  or  two ; 
but  it  won’t  be  long  before  he  will  be  wiping  his 
mouth  oi}  the  table-cloth  and  cleaning  his  nails 
with  the  fork,  like  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen.  No, 
stranger,  we  don’t  allow  any  style  here  as  a regu- 
lar thing,  but  we  can’t  help  ourselves  sometimes.” 


Down  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Virginia 
flourishes  a breed  of  semi-wild  hogs,  called  in  the 
country  vernacular  “wind-splitters,”  or  “razor- 
backs.”  They  greatly  resemble  a greyhound  in 
shape,  and  in  speed  would  successfully  compete 
with  one.  At  one  of  the  county  fairs,  several 
years  ago,  an  enterprising  Pennsylvanian  placed 
on  exhibition  a pen  of  sleek  fat  Berkshires, 
which  presented  a marked  contrast  to  the  leaner 
native  specimens  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
Their  owner  one  day  encountered  one  of  his  com- 
petitors in  swine  culture,  and  ventured  a com- 
parison between  his  own  and  the  stilted  occu- 
pants of  the  neighboring  pens.  u Wa’al,  stran- 
ger,” replied  the  ruralist, 44  they  may  be  right  smart 
for  you  uns,  but  down  this  yar  county  you  couldn’t 
give  ’em  ’way.” 

“Why  not?”  asked  the  astonished  Pennsyl- 
vanian. 

44  Why,  ye  see,  stranger,  down  yar  a hog  that 
can’t  outrun  a nigger  ain’t  wuth  a cuss.” 

This  anecdote  was  told  by  Senator  Withers, 
of  Virginia,  in  a stump  speech  delivered  in  Ches- 
terfield County.  When  he  descended  from  the 
platform  he  was  accosted  by  a venerable  darky, 
who  had  been  an  attentive  listener,  with  the  que- 
ry:“  I say,  Mars  Withers,  whar  can  I git  some 
dem  hogs.  Fo’  God,  dey’s  jess  de  breed  for  dis 
yar  kentry.” 

A boy’s  way  of  stating  things,  though  often 
inelegant,  is  generally  nervous.  Example : A 
lad  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  entered  a drug  store, 
bottle  in  hand,  and  said  he  wanted  ten  cents 
worth  of  “ armakymony.”  The  drugger  told  him 
to  repeat  the  word,  and  said,  “ Don’t  you  mean 
arnica,  or  ammonia  ?” 

“ I dunno,”  was  the  reply. 

“ What  is  it  for  ?”  asks  druggist. 

“Can’t  tell,”  said  boy,  starting  slowly  out. 
When  near  the  door  a bright  idea  illumined  him, 
and  he  turned  and  asked  druggist : 44  If  your  wife 
hit  you  on  the  head  with  a chair  leg,  which  of 
them  medicines  would  you  git  to  take  the  swell- 
in’  down  ?”  r 

“ Arnica.” 

“ Then  fill  her  in  ten  cents’  worth,”  replied  the 
boy ; and  he  gazed  lovingly  at  a big  stick  of  lic- 
orice as  the  arnica  was  being  bottled. 


When  Professor  Huxley  was  on  a visit  to  his 
niece,  in  Nashville,  he  visited  the  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, where  he  was  cordially  received,  and 
where  this  incident  occurred,  illustrating  the 


44  warfare  of  science  and  religion.”  He  was  in- 
specting the  different  departments,  and  on  pass- 
ing from  the  School  of  Science  to  the  School  of 
Theology  he  remarked  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sommers : 
44  You  have  religion  on  one  side  and  science  on 
the  other.  Do  you  keep  a patrol  between  ?” 

44  Come  in,”  said  the  doctor, 44  and  see  where  we 
beat  out  theology,  and  where  we  should  be  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  beating  a little  into 
you.” 

“ Ah,  Sir,”  said  the  professor, 44  if  I were  here,  I 
should  give  you  novel  theology,  if  not  so  sound.” 

44 1 have  no  doubt  of  its  being  sound”  replied 
the  doctor. 

Finally,  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  seats 
in  the  theological  apartment  suddenly  seemed  to 
strike  the  English  apostle  of  evolution,  and  he 
immediately  evolved  this  from  his  inner  con- 
sciousness: 44  You  seem  to  have  a twist  in  the 
desk  appendages  to  the  seats,  I see,  doctor.” 

“ Yes ; but  it  is  not  so  bad  as  the  twist  which 
you  put  into  the  occupants,  and  which  we  are 
trying  to  work  out.” 

44 1 hope  we  keep  you  employed,”  said  Professor 
Huxley,  and  the  laughing  admission  that  they  did 
was  taken  as  a truce. 

The  origin  of  the  poor-box  in  churches  is  thus 
explained  in  a curious  old  book,  entitled  Anec- 
dotes EccUsia&tiques,  published  in  Amsterdam  in 
1772:  “The  prelates  of  France  having  refused 
to  contribute  in  favor  of  the  Crusade  the  fortieth 
part  of  their  revenues,  although  they  had  prom- 
ised the  thirtieth  part  at  the  Council  of  Dijon, 
a.d.  1198,  the  Pope  ordered  a box  (tronc  creux) 
to  be  placed  in  each  church,  and  to  be  locked 
with  three  keys,  the  first  to  be  kept  by  the  bish- 
op, the  second  by  the  cur6,  and  the  third  by  some 
pious  layman,  that  the  faithful  might  there  place 
their  alms,  and  that,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  persons  and  the  fervor  of  their  devotion, 
the  bishops  may  commute  the  penitences  into 
alms  for  the  succor  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  the  word  tronc  has  been 
used  to  signify  the  boxes  which  are  placed  in 
churches  to  receive  alms.” 

Curious  Epitaph. — Sir  John  Trollop,  Knight, 
is  said  to  have  had  a grave  dug  for  himself,  some 
years  before  his  decease,  in  the  chancel  of  a 
church  built  at  his  expense.  By  the  side  of  the 
grave  was  placed  his  own  figure  in  marble,  with 
his  right  -hand  pointing  to  the  building,  and  his 
left  to  the  grave.  On  his  breast  were  painted 
the  following  lines : 

I,  Sir  John  Trollop, 

Made  these  stones  roll  up: 

When  Qod  shall  take  my  soul  up, 

My  body  shall  fill  that  hole  up. 

In  a certain  town  of  Chittenden  County,  Ver- 
mont, there  lived,  a score  of  years  ago,  a well-to- 
do  farmer  who  was  also  a Baptist  preacher.  He 
was  not  a learned  man,  but  his  lungs  were  good, 
and  while  his  44  sermons”  hurt  no  one,  they  were 
doubtless  edifying  to  a large  portion  of  his  rustic 
congregation.  One  Sunday  he  44  pitched  into”  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  like  a good  Protestant ; 
but  not  wishing  to  be  unjust,  and  willing  even  to 
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irive  the  devil  his  due,  he  checked  for  a moment 
the  torrent  of  denunciation,  and  generously  re- 
marked “ I don’t  believe  in  patronizin’  the  Pope, 
but  I’m  willin’  to  allow  that  sometimes  he  says 
somethin’  good,  as,  for  example,  that  remark 
his’n,  1 The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

One  who  heard  it  thought  this  a Pius  fraud  on 
Alexander.  


In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hepworth’s  bright  yachting 
book.  Starboard  and  Port,  recently  published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers,  are  several  funny  yarns, 
one  of  which  will  be  relished  by  readers  of  the 

Drawer.  It  is  related  by  an  old  salt  named  howl- 
er, whose  power  of  drawing  the  long-bow  may  be 
estimated  by  the  force  of  his  language.  He  un- 
coils as  follows: 

« As  I was  a-sayin’,  we  was  coddin  off  Nan- 
tucket; the  wind  blew  heavy  from  the  nor’east 
There  was  a mighty  sea  runnin’,  and  the  cappen, 
seein’  the  rest  o’  the  fleet  had  come  to  anchor, 
said  to  me,  ‘Fowler,’  said  he,  ‘hadn’t  we  better 
let  go  our  mud-hook  ?’  I cast  my  eyes  to  the 
norrard,  and  see  it  was  goin’  to  blow  pretty  stiff 
all  night,  so  I said,  * You  can  do  as  you  like,  Cap ; 
but  if  she  was  my  craft,  I know  what  I d do,  mighty 

qU!«C!what’a  that?’  sez  he,  kinder  anxious ; for  I 
noticed  he  always  come  to  me  when  it  was  a-blow- 

^ u > why,’  sez  I,  ‘ them  clouds  they  look  ugly,  and 
it’s  goin’  to  be  a nasty  night,  arid  if  we  can  get  a 
fair  hold  of  the  bottom,  it’s  all  right.’  .... 

“So  the  anchor  was  let  go,  and  we  bobbed 
about  a good  deal  worse  than  we  did  t’other  night. 
That  was  a mill-pond  side  of  the  sea  we  were  in. 
Talk  of  mountains — they  wam't  nowhere  side  . 
of  them  waves.  Why,  Sir,  once  the  schooner  j 
pinted  her  bowsprit  right  for  the  North  Star,  and 
you  know  she’s  got  to  stand  up  pretty  well  on 

end  to  do  that.  . . , 

“ I was  just  goin’  out  on  the  bowsprit  to  run 
the  jib,  when  a flaw  of  wind  took  the  sail,  and  at 
the  same  minute  a heavy  wave  struck  us,  and 
threw  me  off  my  feet.  I hung  on  to  the  clew  of 
the  jib.  expectin’  to  be  landed  against  the  larboard 
rail  you  know.  But  the  wind  was  so  strong  it 
blew  the  jib  outboard,  and  instead  of  droppin’  on 
the  deck,  I fell  flat  on  my  back  in  the  water. 
The  tide  was  runnin’  like  a race-horse,  and  when 
I got  about  midships,  as  I reckoned,  a roller  lut- 
ed me  about  twenty  feet  above  the  deck,  and  I 
hollered.” 

“ You  hollered  ?”  said  Bertnc. 

“ Well,  I guess  I did,  and  the  crew  heard  me, 

' too,  and  the  cappen  he  heard  me.  I struck  out, 
hopin’  to  get  hold  of  the  rail,  but  ’twam’t  no  use. 

I give  myself  up  for  lost.  No  more  coddin  for 
me,  I said  to  myself.  Just  then  I heard  the 
cappen 

u ‘ I’m  throwin’  ye  a line,  Fowler,*  and  with  that 
I heard  a splash  dose  to  me.  It  was  so  dark  I 
couldn’t  see  nothin’,  but  I heard  the  rope  strike 
the  water.  I had  the  presence  of  mind  to  think 
that  the  rope  would  sink,  so  I fumbled  round 
about  a foot  under  water  and  caught  hold  of 
somethin’.  It  was  the  whippin’  of  the  line. 

« Well,  I hung  on  with  an  awful  grip,  and  could 
feel  that  they  were  haulin’  away  at  t’other  end. 
I never  come  so  near  faintin’  in  my  life,  but 
’twarn’t  no  time  to  faint  just  then.  The  sailors 
was  haulin’  me  on  board,  when  one  -of  them  look. 


ed  over  the  side  and  see  that  I had  only  the 
whippin’  in  my  hand.” 

“ I thought  you  said  it  was  so  dark  you  eouldn  t 

see,”  broke  in  Ruioff.  . . 

“ Well,  I was  almost  aboard  then,  and,  besides, 

it  lit  up  about  two  o’clock.” 

“Two  o’clock,”  cried  Stigand;  “why,  you  fell 
off  the  bows  at  one.  Were  you  in  the  water  in 
March  for  an  hour,  and  did  it  take  you  sixty  min- 
utes, with  a strong  tide,  to  go  from  the  stem  to 

the  stern?”  . . . A 

“Wa’al  it  might  not  have  been  exactly  two, 
but  it  was  nigh  on  to  it;  and,  besides  that,  1 was 
strugglin’  all  the  time,  and  the  tune  might  have 
seemed  a little  longer  than  it  really  *a*  ’*“j 
more  than  that,  I had  to  guess  at  the  time  coal 
couldn’t  let  go  that  rope  to  get  roy  wateh  out  and 
see  just  the  minute  I was  drownded,  said  Fowl- 
er,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted.  ... 

“ Well,  when  I was  most  up,  one  of  the  sailors 
he  said,  1 Cappen,  hadn’t  we  better  get  the  gaff 
Snd  make  fast to  him?’  At  that  must  say  l 
felt  mad  It  was  bad  enough  to  fall1°™;r^c>ard’ 
but  to  be  gaffed  as  though  I was  a dof^h 
more  than  I could  stand,  so  I really  helieve  I 
fainted  away.  At  any  rate  the  next  thing  I kne^ 
I was  in  the  cabin  stretched  out  on  one  of  the 


tni“  The  cappen  stood  over  me,  shaking  me,  and 
saying,  ‘ Fowler,  let  go  that  rope.’  1 1™***1 
to  my  hand,  and  found  that  I had  bold  of  about 
three  inches  of  it,  with  such  a grip  that  I couhto 
let  go.  So  I took  hold  of  the  rope  with  i my  tgM 
hand,  and  kinder  coaxed  it  away  from  the  fingers 

of  the  other  hand.  u u •»» 

“ I tell  you,  that  was  a gnp,  though,  wasn  inr 
This  remark  was  addressed  to  me,  and  I an- 
swered yes,  without  further  comment  on  the  ad- 
venture.   _ 

The  effusiveness  of  some  of  the  misses  of  this 
happy  republic  of  ours  has  a fine  illustration  in 
the  following  extract  from  a letter  of  a young 
lady  of  New  York:  “Oh,  how  pleased  we  were 
to  drive  away  from  the  restraints  of  the  C1jyjn*° 
the  free  and  open  air ! Every  thing  looked  so 
nice  and  beautiful,  and,  oh ! if  you  bad  only  en- 
joyed the  fragrance  of  the  roses  in  full  bloom . 
We  were  so  eager  to  sniff  the  delight  that  a keen, 
long  smell  actually  pulled  up  the  mare  delicate  flow- 
ers by  the  roots”  

In  one  of  our  London  contemporaries  we  find 
the  following,  which  is  worth  transplanting  into 
this  department  of  the  Magazine : A late  traveler 
in  Western  America  was  struck  by  the  absenoe 
of  the  usual  tessellated  language  of  the  bullock 
driver  in  the  case  of  a man  on  the  road  with  a 
small  team,  which  he  thus  apostrophized,  “ Come 
hither,  Baptist!  Who-o-o ! Presbyterian,”  etc. 
This  mode  of  address  seemed  so  strange  to  the 
traveler  that  he  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  man,  and  asked  him  how  these  titles  were 
applicable  to  a bullock  * team.  “ Well,  Sir,  you 
see,”  said  he,  “I  calls  this  the  ’cUsiastical  team. 
You  see  that  bullock  on  the  off  side,  leading;  I 
calls  him  Baptist.  We’ll  be  crossing  the  creek 
presently;  he’ll  be  bound  to  make  for  water. 
That  one  on  the  near  side,  he’s  ’Piscopaiian, 
’cause  he  bolds  his  head  so  werry  high.  That 
bullock  on  the  off  side  of  the  pole,  the  one  with 
the  crumpled  horn,  I calls  him  Presbyterian. 
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He’s  the  most  out-and-out  knowing  bullock  of  the 
lot.  The  brindle  in  the  same  yoke  with  him,  he’s 
Wesleyan.  He’s  always  a-grunting  and  a-groan- 
ing,  as  if  he  was  dragging  the  whole  load.  Bless 
your  life,  Sir,  he’s  not  pulling  an  ounce.” 


A writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  has  the  follow- 
ing neat  retort : 

Mr.  Falls,  a well-known  Irish  sportsman,  hap- 
pened one  day  to  ride  down  a hound.  The  iras- 
cible but  witty  master  attacked  him  in  no  very 
measured  language. 

44  Sir,”  was  the  reply,  “ I’d  have  you  recollect 
that  I am  Mr.  Falls  of  Dungannon.” 

The  answer  was  ready : “ I don’t  care  if  you 
are  Mr.  Falls  of  Niagara,  you  sha’n’t  ride  over  my 
hounds.” 


The  following  dialogue  recently  occurred  in  one 
of  our  rural  justices’  courts : 

44  Do  you  know  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Jones  ?” 

44  Yes,  to  the  bone.” 

w What  is  his  character  ?” 

44  Didn’t  know  he  had  any.” 

44  Does  he  live  near  you  ?” 

44  So  near  that  he  has  spent  only  five  shillings 
for  fire-wood  in  eight  years.” 

“ Did  he  ever  come  in  collision  with  you  in  any 
matter  ?” 

“ Only  once,  and  then  he  was  drunk,  and  mis- 
took me  for  a lamp  post.” 

44  From  what  you  know  of  him,  would  you  be- 
lieve him  under  oath  ?” 

44  That  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  he  was 
so  much  intoxicated  that  he  did  not  know  what 
he  was  saying,  I would ; if  not,  I wouldn’t” 

Lawyer  C , of  Southeastern  Massachusetts, 

was  well  known  for  his  ready  wit  and  repartee, 
as  well  as  for  his  skill  as  an  attorney  and  elo- 
quence as  an  advocate. 

The  writer  of  this  happened  on  one  occasion 
to  be  in  the  United  States  Court  sitting  in  Bos- 
ton, the  learned  Mr.  Justice  Story  presiding,  when 
the  following  colloquy  took  place  between  Mr. 
C and  a witness  under  cross-examination : 

44Mr.  Witness,  where  did  you  get  that  book 
which  you  hold  in  your  hand  ?” 

44  It  is  the  book  of  records  of  the  church  at 
Beech  Woods,  where  I reside.” 

44  Yes,  I know ; but  where  did  you  get  the  book 
itself?” 

44  Well,  I was  clerk  of  a military  company  at 
Beech  Woods,  and  I bought  this  book  to  keep 
the  records  of  the  company.  Afterward  the 
oompany  ran  down,  and  I was  chosen  clerk  of 
the  church ; so  I took  the  same  book  to  keep  the 
church  records  in.” 

44  Ah ! I see.  Then  that  book  seems  to  contain 
the  records  of  the  church  militant."  , 


All  who  have  been  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Bos- 
ton State-house  have  noticed,  opposite  the  main 
entrance,  the  battle  flags  of  the  Massachusetts 
regiments,  also  some  gray  stones  set  in  the  pave- 
ment below  them.  These  stones  are  a fac-simile 
of  the  tombstones  of  the  Washington  family  in 
England.  These  facts  are  set  forth  on  a small 
marble  tablet  conspicuously  plaoed.  So  much  in 
explanation. 

A few  weeks  ago,  while  a person  was  looking 
at  them,  a party  of  two  or  three  ladies  and  an 


impulsive  young  miss  came  in  and  stopped  in 
front  of  the  colors.  The  young  miss  was  first 
to  speak. 

44  Oh  my ! what  are  these  ?” 

44  Why,  Mary,  what  makes  you  so  green  ?”  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  others.  “Not  know  what 
these  are  ? Indeed,  I am  astonished ! These  are 
the  memorials  of  the  Washington  family.  Didn’t 
they  have  lots  of  flags  ?” 


! A friend  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  tells  us  that 
Lemuel  Andrews,  who  was  well  known  through- 
out Illinois  in  1850,  and  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Rock  Island,  was  a man  of  fine  business  abil- 
ity, and  at  the  same  time  jocose.  For  some  years 
he  drove  a pair  of  roan  ponies,  named  44  Topsy” 

! and  44  Turvy.”  Meeting  him  •one  day  driving 
upon  the  street,  a gentleman  exclaimed, 44  What! 
Andrews?  I couldn’t  make  out  whether  you 
were  man  or  beast  coming  down  the  street,  every 
thing  appeared  so  topsy  and  turvy.” 

The  old  gentleman  promptly  replied,  44  You 
should  have  remembered  that 4 the  noblest  work 
of  God’  followed  chaos.” 

From  a correspondent  at  Silver  City,  New  Mex- 
ico, we  have  the  two  following : 

Charley  S is  a pioneer  and  prospecter, 

44  one  of  the  old-time  boys,”  thoroughly  at  home 
in  the  mountains,  a keen  tracer  of 44  indications,” 
and  a masterly  strategist  in 44  corraling  feet”  when 
a new  mining  district  has  been  44  struck,”  albeit 
his  friends  must  admit  that,  with  all  his  other 
accomplishments,  Charley  is  just  a little  rusty  in 
his  classics.  A few  evenings  since  a stranger 

put  up  at  the  T House,  where  our  hero  was 

temporarily  sojourning,  and  Charley,  who  had 
met  the  stranger  elsewhere,  was  very  polite  and 
attentive,  and  did  the  honors  of  the  supper  table 
for  his  acquaintance  with  much  zeal.  As  the 
meal  progressed,  the  stranger  guest  spied  a dish 
in  the  centre  of  the  board  which  tempted  his  ap- 
petite, and  not  knowing  the  customs  of  the  house, 
and  doubtful  whether  the  viand  he  craved  was 
public  or  private  property,  he  drew  it  toward 
him,  and  turned  to  Charley  with  the  inquiiy, 44  Is 
thispro  bono publico f ” 

That  worthy  eyed  the  dish  a moment  with  an 
intent  and  perplexed  gaze,  and  answered,  with 
an  air  of  decision,  44 No;  I should  rather  think 
that  was  pickled  tongue .” 

Which  his  opinion  was  eminently  correct 

Judge  B , Associate  Justice  of  the  United 

States  Court  for  this  district,  is  a very  mild,  slow- 
spoken,  44  grave,  and  reverend  signior,”  but  not 
quite  destitute  of  a spirit  of  levity  when  the  oc- 
casion is  tempting. 

Not  long  since,  in  company  with  several  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  he  was  traveling  to  a distant 
county  for  the  purpose  of  holding  court.  As  the 
accommodations  on  the  way  were  not  of  the  beet, 
consisting  of  an  occasional  ranch  or  mail  station, 
the  party,  who  traveled  in  their  own  carriages, 
carried  along  with  them  a bountiful  lunch  basket, 
from  which  it  was  their  custom  to  regale  them- 
selves when  halting  for  a noonday  rest.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  a piece  of  cheese  was  brought 
forth  from  among  their  treasures,  which,  on  ex- 
amination, proved  to  be  densely  populated  with 
that  primitive  development  of  organio  life  famil- 
iarly known  as  skippers.  All  of  the  party  save 
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one  expressed  a very  decided  disrelish  for  fresh 

meat  in  that  particular  form ; but  ex-Judge  N , 

a portly  lawyer  of  loud  voice  and  strong  stomach, 
declared  a preference  for  the  cheese,  and  the  oth- 
ers very  gladly  relinquished  it  all  to  him.  After 
making  a hearty  meal  of  the  condemned  lacteal 
product,  he  smacked  his  lips  with  great  gusto, 
and  exclaimed, 

u Now  I can  say,  like  Samson  of  old,  * I have 
slain  my  thousands.*  ” 

“Yes,**  instantly  retorted  Judge  B >,  “and 

you  have  done  it  with  the  same  weapon.** 

Thi  following  curious  account  for  restoring  a 
chapel  was  engraved  in  French  on  a watch  crys- 
tal in  the  Swiss  Department  of  the  Vienna  Expo- 
sition. The  whole  was  placed  on  a scroll  less 
than  an  inch  square.  A painter  had  been  em- 
ployed to  repair  a number  of  pictures  in  a con- 
vent, and  presented  his  bill  in  gross  to  the  curate, 
who  refused  payment,  saying  that  the  committee 
would  require  details.  The  painter  produced  it 
as  follows : 

Corrected  and  revised  the  Ten  Commandments,  5 
francs  and  IS  centimes;  embellished  and  renewed 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  put  a new  ribbon  in  his  bonnet,  3 
francs  6 centimes : put  a new  tail  on  the  rooster  of  St 
Peter,  and  mended  nis  comb,  3 francs  20  centimes ; re- 
plumed and  gilded  the  left  wing  of  the  Guardian  An- 
gel, 4 francs  IT  centimes ; washed  the  servant  of  the 
High-Priest,  and  put  carmine  on  his  cheeks,  5 francs 
12  centimes;  renewed  Heaven,  adjusted  two  Stars, 
gilded  the  Sun,  and  renewed  the  Moon,  7 francs  14  cen- 
times ; re-animated  the  Flames  of  Purgatory,  and  re- 
stored some  Souls,  6 francs  6 centimes ; revived  the 
Flames  of  Hell,  put  a new  tail  on  the  Devil,  mended 
his  left  hoof,  and  did  several  jobs  for  the  Damned,  4 
francs  10  centimes ; put  new  spatterdashes  on  the  Son 
of  Tobias,  and  dressing  on  his  back,  2 francs ; cleaned 
the  ears  of  Balaam's  Ass,  and  shod  him,  8 francs  7 cen- 
times; pnt  ear-rings  in  the  ears  of  Sarah,  2 francs  4 
centimes ; rebordered  the  robe  of  Herod,  and  re-ad- 
justed  his  wig,  4 francs  4 centimes ; put  a new  stone 
in  David's  Sling,  enlarged  the  head  of  Goliath,  and  ex- 
tended his  legs,  3 francs  2 centimes;  decorated  Noah's 
Ark,  3 francs ; mended  the  shirt  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
and  cleaned  the  Pigs,  4 francs  9 centimes.  Total,  69 
francs  11  centimes.  

We  have  received  from  a friend  in  Watson- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  a sheet  entitled  Now  and 
Then,  the  pages  of  which  measure  eight  inches  in 
length  by  six  inches  in  breadth — a bright  little 
local  affair,  devoted  to  the  history  and  local  af- 
fairs of  the  bailiwick  and  persons  of  Muncy  who 
have  “ done  things.’*  Of  these,  two  anecdotes  are 
given : 

Men  in  unpleasant  circumstances  often  take 
comfort  in  making  ludicrous  contrasts.  In  the 
spring  of  1864  Colonel  H.  J.  B.  Cummings,  a for- 
mer Muncy  boy,  and  a worthy  descendant  of  Gen- 
eral Brodhead  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  station- 
ed with  his  regiment  (the  Thirty-ninth  Iowa)  at 
Culleoka,  Tennessee,  to  guard  the  railroad.  For- 
rest, with  a large  body  of  cavalry,  threatened  to 
cut  the  road  ana  prevent  the  supply  of  our  troops 
around  and  south  of  Pulaski.  Cummings  was  or- 
dered to  throw  up  earth-works  forthwith,  to  pro- 
tect the  high  trestle  at  Culleoka.  To  save  his 
men  from  the  labor  of  fortifying,  he  sent  mount- 
ed men  to  the  planters’  houses  within  a distance 
of  five  miles,  with  orders  that  all  their  able-bodied 
negroes  should  report  to  him  at  daylight  the  next 
morning,  “armed”  with  pick  and  shovel.  To 
hinder  the  preparations  for  defense,  the  planters 
ran  their  negroes  off,  and  not  one  reported  for 
work.  Exasperated  at  such  conduct,  the  colonel 


sent  out  men  and  brought  in  every  planter — men 
who  had  perhaps  never  done  a day’s  work — and 
set  them  to  work  in  the  trenches,  fed  them  army 
rations,  and  placed  over  them  sentinels  with  fixed 
bayonets  to  compel  them  to  be  diligent.  Stand- 
ing behind  a corner  of  the  work,  the  colonel 
heard  several  philosophizing  on  the  situation, 
when  one  of  them  made  the  following  absurd 
contrast : “ I voted  myself  out  of  the  Union  in 
one  day,  but  it  takes  two  days’  confounded  hard 
shoveling  to  get  back  again.” 

Wit  does  not  always  excite  merriment,  nor  pro- 
ceed from  a love  of  fun.  Men  often  try  to  sting, 
as  well  as  try  to  tickle.  Robert  Rogers,  the  late 
popular  proprietor  of  the  Muncy  and  Hillsgrove 
stage,  engaged  to  take  a certain  minister  to  a 
village  in  Bradford  County.  At  Dushore  they 
stopped  at  an  inn  for  dinner.  The  landlord  fan- 
cied and  desired  to  purchase  one  of  Robert’s 
horses.  Robert  said  the  beast  was  nineteen  years 
old,  and  would  not  suit  his  host.  The  landlord 
doubted  Robert,  and  offered  $150.  He  would 
risk  his  own  eyes.  Robert  was  still  unwilling  to 
sell,  and  the  landlord  offered  $176.  The  owner 
now  thought  the  offer  too  good  to  refuse  it ; but 
just  as  the  bargain  was  being  closed,  the  minister 
interfered  and  prevented  it.  He  alarmed  the 
landlord,  and  reproached  Robert  for  being  so  un- 
reasonable. Robert  felt  provoked  at  what  he  re- 
garded as  unreasonable  meddlesomeness,  but  just 
then  refrained  from  speaking  his  mind.  He 
highly  valued  his  old  horse,  yet  regretted  to  lose 
so  good  a bargain.  The  party  continued  their 
journey.  During  the  afternoon  the  minister  ad- 
monished Robert  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  and 
urged  him  to  lead  a better  life.  Getting  warm 
with  his  exhortation,  he  exclaimed,  “ Robert,  you 
are  on  the  road  to  hell.” 

Robert  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  instantly 
began  to  back  his  team. 

“ What  does  this  mean  ?”  cried  his  passenger. 

“ See  here,”  said  Robert,  dropping  the  reins ; 
“ I hired  to  take  you  to  Bradford  County,  but  if 
we  are  on  the  road  to  hell,  you  can  go  alone,  be- 
cause I don’t  want  to  go  there.” 

Very  Frenchy  is  this,  from  a Parisian  source : 

“The  other  day,”  says  the  writer,  “the  beau- 
tiful and  the  aristocratic (never  mind  the 

name),  being  at  Versailles,  conceived  the  sudden 
idea  of  bathing  her  1 tootsies’  in  the  waters  of  the 
bain  <T Apollon.  After  several  minutes  she  wish- 
ed to  dry,  but,  helas  ! no  lingepour  essuyer  les pied* 
(no  linen  to  dry  the  trotters).  At  this  vital  mo- 
ment all  the  gentlemen  were  seized  with  a thought, 
the  inspiration  of  genius,  and  cast  to  the  lovely 
and  aristocratic  bather  all  their  handkerchiefs, 
perfumed  d mort.  After  drying  her  feet,  she  re- 
turned to  each  one  his  handkerchief  with  a grace- 
ful smile,  upon  which  each  cavalier  kissed  his 
handkerchief,  and  sniffing  it  with  delire , returned 
it  to  his  pocket.  Ail  owing  to  the  heat.” 

The  following  great  fact  is  expressed  to  us  by 
a citizen  of  Danville,  Pennsylvania : 

One  A V , who  bears  blushingly  a 

flaming  mass  of  red  hair  upon  his  head,  was  de- 
layed recently  at  a picnic,  and,  with  many  others, 
found  it  necessary  to  return  to  town  on  the  train. 
The  dusk  of  the  evening  prevented  the  use  of  a 
flag  for  a signal,  and  the  question  rose  and  went 
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eddying  round,  44  How  shall  we  stop  the  train  ?” 
Stepping  to  the  front,  and  quietly  pulling  off  his 

hat,  Mr.  Y said,  “ I will  signal  the  train.” 

Which  brought  down  the  brakes. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  writes  a Troy  gentleman, 
has  a little  girl,  Lucy  by  name,  of  six  or  seven 
summers,  and  both  she  and  her  mother  are  much 
interested  in  religious  matters.  On  & recent  Sun- 
day afternoon  the  mother  and  Lucy  were  enjoy- 
ing the  cool  shade  on  the  balcony,  when  the  moth- 
er said, 

44  Come,  Lucy,  let’s  go  in  and  read  the  beauti- 
ful story  in  your  Sunday-school  book.” 

44  Oh  no,”  said  Lucy ; 44  I’d  rather  stay  here.” 

44  Why,”  said  the  mother,  44  it  is  a beautiful 
story — tells  all  about  heaven,  that  beautiful  place 
where  we  all  hope  to  go.  Don’t  you  want  to  know 
all  about  heaven?” 

44  Oh  no,  mamma ; I’d  rather  be  surprised.” 

A clerical  friend  incloses  to  us  the  following : 

It  was  in  a Baptist  prayer-meeting.  This  was 
some  thirty-five  years  ago.  The  good  deacon  was 
engaged,  as  usual,  in  offering  a “few  feeble  re- 
marks.” In  the  course  of  these  he  was  led  to 
make  the  wise  and  very  profound  reflection,  so  sel- 
dom heard  in  orthodox  prayer-meetings  in  these 
days,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a poor  miserable 
sinner,  and  that  had  he  received  his  just  deserts, 
he  would  doubtless  have  been  cut  off  and  cast 
away  long  ago.  41  Amen !”  fervently  ejaculated 
a certain  Methodist  local  preacher  who  chanced 
to  be  present  Hereupon,  not  unnaturally,  there 
was  a general  titter  on  the  part  of  the  young  peo- 
ple, and  especially  such  of  the  44  lewd  fellows  of 
the  baser  sort”  as  happened  to  be  in  attendance. 
The  worthy  deacon  was  embarrassed,  and  soon 
after  sat  down,  covered  with  confusion. 

The  next  day  the  local  preacher  was  waited 
upon  by  a committee  of  three  sisters,  including  the 
daughter  of  the  aforesaid  deacon,  giving  him  to 
understand,  in  very  significant  terms,  that  hence- 
forth 41  his  room  would  be  better  than  his  com- 
pany.” In  short,  they  plainly  requested  him  to 
discontinue  his  attendance  at  their  meetings. 

“Why  so?”  exclaimed  the  astonished  local 
preacher. 

44  Because,”  they  rejoined,  44  we  consider  that 
you  grossly  insulted  Deacon  A last  night” 

44  How  so  ?”  still  continued  the  mystified  locaL 

44  Why,  by  your  manifestly  untimely  and  imper- 
tinent response  to  a certain  remark  on  the  part 
of  that  dear  old  man.” 

“Indeed,”  said  the  local,  “I  beg  your  pardon. 
Believe  me,  it  was  the  farthest  possible  from  my 
thoughts  to  reflect  in  any  manner  on  that  most 
worthy  brother,  or  to  signify  my  approval  of  his 
own  self-estimate,  much  less  to  consign  him,  even 
in  prayer,  to  that  unhappy  fate  to  which  he  seems 
to  regard  himself  entitled.  My  feeling  was  sim- 
ply to  approve  of  his  humble  spirit — his  spirit  of 
profound  self-abasement — which,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  conceded  excellency,  I thought  was 
very  beautiful  indeed.” 

This  apology  and  explanation,  it  would  seem, 
should  have  been  esteemed  ample.  The  commit- 
tee, however,  were  inexorable.  They  insisted  that 
the  local  preacher  should  in  future  abstain  from 
attending  their  meetings. 

44  Very  well,”  said  he.  44  If  my  presence  among 
you  is  intolerable,  I shall  certainly  yield  to  your 


request;  but,  meantime,  mark  you,  if  I can  not 
worship  with  you,  1 shall  at  once  set  up  a meet- 
ing of  my  own.” 


Paul  was  wont  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
44  unreasonable  men.”  There  are,  indeed,  not  a few 
of  this  sort  in  the  world,  and  they  are  often  quite 
enough  to  vex  the  patience  of  an  all-enduring  Job. 
They  remind  us  of  a preacher  who  once  labored 
in  Northern  Vermont  He  was  not  lacking  in 
earnestness,  but  was  most  vexatiously  impracti- 
cable. On  a certain  occasion,  after  the  patience 
of  his  presiding  elder  had  been  taxed  to  its  ut- 
most by  his  contumaciousness,  said  presiding  elder 

exclaimed, 44  Brother  A is  undoubtedly  a good 

man,  but  I pray  to  be  permitted  never  to  meet 
him  again  until  1 meet  him  in  heaven .” 


THE  SAD  STORY  OF  BLOBBS  AND  HIS 
PULLET. 

In  a tiny  country  villa  lived  our  Blobba,  but  all 
alone; 

Never  wife  or  chubby  children  this  staid  bachelor 
had  known. 

Yet— for  hearts  mu#f  cling  to  something— he  bad 
made  himself  a pet 

Of  a little  snow-white  pullet,  with  her  wings  just 
tipped  with  iot 

Dally  feeding  and  caressing,  these  had  won  the 
pullet’s  heart; 

Following  close  her  master’s  footsteps,  seldom  they 
were  far  apart; 

And  his  love  grew  deeper,  stronger,  with  the  passing 
of  each  day— 

“Wiser  far  than  any  woman,"  wicked  Blobba  was 
wont  to  say. 

Near  by  rose  a wondrous  structure— architects  their 
brains  had  racked— 

Cross  between  a Chinese  temple  and  a cruet-stand, 
in  fact. 

This  the  pretty  pullet’s  dwelling;  here  she  hastened 

every  night; 

Perched  on  high,  became  a rooster  till  the  dawning 
of  the  light. 

One  sad  day  a Yankee  peddler,  glib,  persuading, 
passing  by, 

Gazed  at  Blobbs  and  that  poor  pullet  with  a calcu- 
lating eye. 

From  his  wagon’s  deep  recesses  drew  out,  smiling 
wickedly, 

41  Johnson’s  Patent  Hen-Persuader  ;w  then  to  guileless 
Blobbs  said  he: 

44  Here’s  a marvelous  invention  I In  this  bow  you  see 
a nest; 

Hens  at  once  will  lay  an  egg  here,  lured  to  do  their 
very  best. 

Then  behold ! this  sliding  bottom  lets  the  egg  drop 
out  of  view, 

And  the  hen,  somewhat  bewildered,  lays  at  once  egg 
number  two  I” 

"Twould  be  useless  to  repeat  all  that  this  wily  peddler 
said; 

This  suffices.  Blobbs,  unwary,  by  his  specious  tongue 
misled, 

Bought  the  “ Patent  Hen-Persuader,’*  set  his  snow- 
white  pullet  on. 

Locked  them  both  within  the  hen-house  ere  be  went 
to  town  that  mom. 

Business  then  engrossed  him  fully,  till,  with  num’rous 
cares  beset, 

Who  can  wonder  that  the  pullet  and  her  nest  be 
should  forget? 

Nothing  all  day  to  remind  him;  but  returning  late 
at  night, 

Flashed  a sudden  recollection,  and  his  cheek  grew 
pale  with  fright. 

Rushing  madly  from  the  station,  straight  he  sought 
the  hen-house  door, 

Called  his  pet  in  tones  entreating.  Ah ! shell  never 
answer  more! 

Full  of  gloomiest  forebodings,  In  he  dashes;  finds 
the  nest 

Overflowing  with  its  treasures— yes,  she's  done  her 

]evel 

Forty-seven  cgral  and  near  them  bead  and  tail  and 
wings  still  lay, 

For  the  poor  ambfttous  pullet  thus  had  laid  herself 
away! 
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